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Technology Assessment from the Stance 
i of a Medieval Historian 





LYNN WHITE, sr. 


ON OCTOBER 13, 1972, the American federal government established in 
‚Washington an Office of Technology Assessment to advise Congress on leg- 
islative problems related to new technology and its probable impact. This 
act reflects an ambivalence toward engineering innovation that has been 
rare during the last thousand years in the Occidental culture of which we 
are part. Both pagan and Christian antiquity, of course, had been dubious 
about technology. St. Augustine, the most penetrating mind of a groping 
age, expressed amazement at the ingenuity and variety of the arts, yet feared 
that the good coming from them may be counterbalanced by the evil of “so 
many poisons, weapons and military machines" in addition to superflui- 
ties and vanities.! The Latin Middle Ages, by contrast, developed an al- 
most entirely affirmative view of technological improvement. This new at- 
titude is clearly detectable in the early ninth century, and by 1450 engineer- 
ing advance had become explicitly connected with the virtues: it was in- 
tegral to the ethos of the West? 

People are organized into cultures by the basic presuppositions—-often 
unverbalized—that they share: their axioms. They put their intelligence, 
energy, and money into what they corporately consider good. The results 
are as varied as the majestic pyramids of pharaonic Egypt, the sadistic 
games of the arenas of the Roman West, and the family-centering, but glo- 
bally focused, television sets of the contemporary industrialized world. 
Medieval Europe came to believe that technological progress was part 
of God’s will for man. The result was an increasing thrust of invention that 
has been extrapolated, without interruption or down-curve, into our 
present society. 


This is a presidential address delivered by Mr. White at the annual meeting of the American 
Historical Association, San Francisco, December 28, 1973. 

1 De civitate Dei 22.24, in Corpus christianorum, series latina, 48 (Turnholt, 1955): 848-49. 

2See Lynn White, jr, “The Iconography of Temperantia and the Virtuousness of Technol- 
ogy,” in T. K, Rabb and J. E. Seigel, eds., Action and Conviction in Early Modern Europe: 
Essays in Memory of E. H. Harbison (Princeton, 1969), 197-219; and White, “Cultural Climates 
and Technological Advance in the Middle Ages,” Viator, 2 (1971): 171-201. 
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Never was the sense of the virtuousness of technology more vivid than 
in nineteenth-century America. In 1853 an English mission exploring the 
sources of industrial success on this side of the Atlantic concluded, in 
awed tones, that "the real secret of American productivity is that Ameri- 
can society is imbued through and through with the desirability, the 
rightness, the morality of production. Men serve God in America, in all 
seriousness and sincerity, through striving for economic efficiency." ? Clearly 
this Victorian investigative team did not know that they were observing 
an attitude that had been held by the common medieval and puritan an- 
cestors both of themselves and of the renegade colonists: in England it 
was already in decay. In New England, however, it survived until toward 
the end of the century, when its demise was signaled in Henry Adams's 
dichotomy of Dynamo and Virgin, a tragic vision of reality most curiously 
presented against the backdrop of a totally misunderstood Middle Ages.* 

"Today the medieval axiom of the rightness of technological progress has. 
been challenged in the entire Western world, and not merely by mystics 
and eccentrics of the Blake and Thoreau ilk. To the secular among us it 
seems quaint; to the religious it is blasphemy. The most extreme repudia- 
tion of it is that by Jacques Ellul, a French Calvinist professor at Bordeaux, 
to whom '"Iechnology" appears to be the new name for Antichrist, a 
demonic force that is completely out of hand.5 Few will go so far; yet 
among us, few likewise still share the old confidence that all problems 
produced by changing engineering will be solved automatically by re- 
medial forms of technology, quite without the intrusion of public policy 
based on ethical and esthetic sensibility. Hence the establishment by Con- 
gress of the Office of Technology Assessment. 

We must have assessment of technology: our national crises of energy, 
exhaustion of natural resources, and pollution of air, water, and soil inter- 
lock with global crises of armaments, population, and food. The real ques- 
tion is: Do we know how to assess a proposed technological change, whether 
it be a new invention or a new canal across Gentral America? 

Technology assessment today is a discipline largely concérned with weap- 
ons systems, industrial production, power networks, traffic patterns, mar- 
keting problems, and large engineering projects. The systems analysis 
that is its method is based almost entirely on costs-benefits calculations that 
are narrowly construed because they are designed to answer military and 
business questions formulated within a rather limited range set by those 
commissioning the studies. Their failure to ask about wider social and 
other costs and benefits has led to unfortunate effects that impinge increas- 


3 Quoted by Charles L. Sanford, “The Intellectual Origins and New-Worldliness of American 
Industry,” Journal of Economic History, 18 (1958): 16; see also page 14 for Patrick Tracy Jack- 
son’s dictum that “the village steeple is an unfailing companion of the waterwheel.” 

4Lynn White, jr, "Dynamo and Virgin Reconsidered,” American Scholar, 27 (1958): 183-94; 
reprinted in White, Machina ex Deo: Essays in the Dynamism of Western Culture (Cambridge, 


Mass., 1968), 57-78. 
5 Jacques Ellul, The Technological Society, tr. J. Wilkinson (New York, 1964). 
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ingly on the lives of millions, with resulting popular backlash against 
engineers and scientists, soldiers and business leaders. 

Some of the most perceptive systems analysts are pondering today how to 
incorporate into their procedures for decision the so-called fragile or non- 
quantifiable values to supplement and rectify their traditional quantifi- 
cations. Unhappy clashes with aroused groups of ecologists have proved that 
when a dam is being proposed, kingfishers may have as much political clout 
as kilowatts. How do you apply cost-benefit analysis to kingfishers? Systems 
analysts are caught in Descartes's dualism between the measurable res ex- 
tensa and the incommensurable res cogitans, but they lack his pineal gland 
to connect what he thought were two sorts of reality. In the long run the 
entire Cartesian assumption must be abandoned for recognition that 
quantity is only one of the qualities and that all decisions, including the 
quantitative, are inherently qualitative. That such a statement to some 
ears has an ominously Aristotelian ring does not automatically refute it. 

There is a second present defect in the art of technology assessment: the 
lack of a sense of depth in time; this may be called the Hudson Institute 
syndrome. It is understandable not only because most systems analysts are 
trained either in engineering or in the social sciences that normally take 
a flat contemporary view of phenomena, but also because the concrete prob- 
lems set before systems analysts for solution look toward future action and 
discourage probing the genesis of things. Since history deals with nonrepet- 
itive events, historians cannot help in specific ways to answer questions 
concerning assessment of technology in our time. I believe, however, that 
contemporary technology assessment will become sophisticated and more 
successful only if those who practice it are made aware of the complexity and 
ramifications of the effects of technological changes in the past. History can 
offer no solutions, but it may help to guide an acute mind toward kinds of 
questions that in the present state of systems analysis tend to be overlooked. 
Above all it may illuminate the limitations as well as the possibilities of 
assessing technology. 

To show what I mean, let me present a rapid and necessarily superficial 
review of a few Western medieval innovations and their impacts. To what 
extent could a prescient medieval futurologist have foreseen what was go- 
ing to happen? 


SOMETIME BETWEEN 1150 and 1167 alcohol, or, more exactly, brandy, was first 
distilled from wine as a pharmaceutical at Salerno, the site of Europe's most 


$ There appears to be no study of the development of the more modern social-psychological 
kinds of insight, as contrasted with the legal-political Greco-Roman way of analyzing situations 
and trends. That seeds of the new method were sprouting in the later thirteenth century is 
shown by Brian Tierney, Medieval Poor Law: A Sketch of Canonical Theory and Its Applica- 
tion in England (Berkeley, 1959), 44-67. Canonists at that time began shifting the focus of dis- 
cussions of charity from its effect upon the spiritual well-being of the donor to its impact upon 
the recipient. 
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famous medical school.? Drunkenness, of course, had produced moral and 
social problems ever since Noah took shore leave (Gen. 9:21—27), and it is 
not likely that anyone in the later twelfth century could have thought that 
the new medicine would amplifv a traditional vice. The considerable 
medieval literature on aqua ardens ox aqua vitae stresses the beneficial effect 
of alcohol for facial tic, chronic headache, stomach trouble, falling or graying 
hair, worms, epilepsy, cancer, sterility, sciatica, arthritis, and bad breath. In 
general, it was good for people who, in terms of the humoral physiology 
of that age, were considered to have a "cold" temperament. Then in the 
midst of such medical advice, one treatise lets down its guard: "Brandy 
when drunk makes a man happy and sociable":? in other words, this is the 
"fun" medicine. 

Especially in Northern Europe the winters were chilly enough to make 
anyone believe that he was of a "cold" complexion and that such a 
medicament was essential to his health. Apothecaries were making it in ever 
more considerable quantities, and during the fifteenth century, when it 
began to be produced from a beer mash as well as from wine, it became 
quite cheap. Drunkenness and: consequent public disorder increased 
alarmingly: for example, at Frankfurt am Main decrees trying to cope 
with the problem—but obviously in vain—were issued in 1361, 1391, 1433, 
1456, and 1487.° 

India and Sunnite (as distinct from parts of Shiite) Islam arrived at a 
negative assessment of intoxicants long before alcohol was distilled. In 
1919 the United States reached the same conclusion, but so many socially 
evil side effects of that decision emerged that by 1933 the consensus was 
reversed. Alcohol remains fun for many, and a disaster for many. As the an- 
nual meetings of this Association demonstrate, it adds considerably to con- 
viviality and perhaps even to the flow of ideas. Statistics, however, indicating 
that half the traffic deaths in this country are connected with either drunken 
drivers or drunken pedestrians make one wonder about the beneficence of 
the Salernitan gift to mankind. A study group eight centuries ago, equipped 
with entire foresight, would have failed at an assessment of alcohol as today 
we fail. 

In our own generation some of the most successful technology assess- 
ments havé dealt with weapons. How would similar efforts have fared in 
the Middle Ages, or how did they? 

In the later eleventh century the West developed a new and more power- 


? EF. O. von Lippmann, "Zur Geschichte des Alkohols,” Chemiker-Zeitung, 44 (1920): 625. De- 
spite the efforts of Mohammed Yahia Haschmi to show the contrary, there is no firm evidence 
that alcohol was discovered in Islam earlier than in Europe: aqua vitae was given its pseudo- 
Arabic name by Paracelsus. "Sur l'histoire de l'alcool," Actes du XII? Congrès international de 
l'histoire des sciences, 1968, 3a (1971): 69-72. 

8 “Item gebrant win gedruncken machet den menschen frolich und wohl gemüt." Gundolf 
Keil, "Der deutsche Branntweintraktat des Mittelalters," Centaurus, 7 (1960): 84. 

? Robert J. Forbes, Short History of the Art of Distillation (Leiden, 1948), 90-91. 
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ful form of crossbow, presumably made possible by a firmer trigger.! 
Anna Comnena tells us that at the time of the First Crusade the Byzantines 
regarded it as a Frankish novelty;!! eventually it spread as far as South 
India, where it was known as the parangi, or "Frankish" bow.? The 
wounds from its bolts were terrible, and in 1139, at the Second Lateran 
Council, Innocent II banned it on moral grounds, except for use against 
infidels.!? The prohibition was unenforceable: in the heat of warfare, every 
foe seemed at least a crypto-infidel. The nonquantifiable value of compas- 
sion was indeed fragile in the face of the crossbow's measurable ability 
to shoot further and hit harder than any other portable missile thrower 
before the English longbow appeared in the later thirteenth century. As 
between clear negative and affirmative assessments of the crossbow, the 
latter won out., 

Edward I of England learned to respect the longbow'in the hands of the 
Southern Welsh, both his foes and his allies. He and his staff appraised it 
correctly: using it in Wales and Scotland, he worked out new tactics and 

. combinations of forces that made the English army almost invincible 
until toward the end of the Hundred Years’ War. In the hands of a skilled 
archer, cloth-yard shafts of great striking force could be launched several 
times more rapidly than an equally powerful crossbow could be reloaded 
and shot. The supply of archers remained sufficient for nearly a century 
before it began to dry up because of a change in the recreational patterns 
of English commoners. In 1365 Edward III—a ruler of great military acu- 
men—commanded all sheriffs to suppress bowling, quoits, handball, foot- 
ball, club ball, hockey, cockfighting, "and other vain games of no value," 
and to see to it that on Sundays and holidays Englishmen of the lower 
orders should practice with bows and arrows. In 1388 tennis and dice were 
added to the list of banned sports, and similar measures were enacted into 
the sixteenth century. Nevertheless, the long decline of English archery 
continued: in 1549 Bishop Hugh Latimer thundered that "we have 
taken up whoring in towns instead of shooting in the fields."* When in 
1595 the longbow was officially discarded by Elizabeth's army in favor of 
-the musket, it was still technically the superior weapon.'* The musket, how- 


10 The earliest picture of it that I have found—Christian Spanish, dated 1086—stresses the 
trigger; see Pedro de Palol and Max Hirmer, Eariy Medigval Art in Spain (New York [1967]), 58 
and pl. XIV. 

11 Anna Comnena, Alexiad 10.8.6, ed. B. Leib (Paris, 1945), 2: 217-18. 

12]. Hornell, "South Indian Blow-guns, Boomerangs and Crossbows," Journal of the Royal 
Anthropological Institute of Great Britain and Ireland, 54 (1924): 344745. 

13 "Artem autem illam mortiferam et Deo odibilem ballistariorum et sagittariorum adversus 
Christianos et Catholicos exerceri de cetero sub anathemate prohibemus." J. D. Mansi, Sacrorum 
conciliorum nova et amplissima collectio (Venice, 1776), 21: 533. 

14 John E. Morris, The Welsh Wars of Edward I (Oxford, 1901), 99-104. 

15 Austin Lane Poole, “Recreations,” in A. L. Poole, ed., Medieval England (new ed.; Oxford, 
1958), 625. 

16 Hugh Latimer, Sermons, ed. G. E. Corrie (Cambridge, 1844), 197. 

17 See Thomas Esper, “The Replacement of the Longbow by Firearms in the English Army," 
Technology and. Culture, 6 (1965): 393. 
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ever, was reasonably effective in the hands of less well-trained soldiers, 
and that fact was decisive. : 

Could Edward I have foreseen that Englishmen might not always shoot at 
the butts, and could he have taken successful measures to prevent the decay 
of archery before it proved irreversible? T'o tell the truth, we still do not 
know with any certainty the reasons for that decay. Archery doubtless 
prospered best in hamlets so small that they lacked a tavern or enough 
inhabitants for many group games. A relevant factor, long at work by Ed- 
ward I's time, was the gradual shift, especially in the more fertile areas, 
from the ox to the swifter horse as the ordinary beast for plowing. 'This 
reduced by one-half the time spent going and coming between stable 
and plowland and encouraged peasants to abandon hamlets, while working 
the same fields, and to agglomerate into larger villages where life was more 
lively.48 Moreover, the shrinkage of population during the second half of 
the fourteenth century led to abandonment to pasture of much cultivated 
land of marginal productivity and small settlements: the now scarcer 
peasant labor was concentrated on the more profitable soils, and thus in 
larger villages.?? It is doubtful that any number of royal decrees could have 
perpetuated archery indefinitely in the face of the new tempo and variety 
of popular life in late medieval England. In any event, three centuries 
after Edward, Elizabeth was forced by the dearth of skilled personnel to 
resort to the technically inferior musket. 

What about medieval artillery? The torsion artillery of Hellenistic and 
Roman times was often unsatisfactory because the skeins of hair or sinews 
powering the machines stretched in wet weather and lost their resilience. 
During the later Carolingian period the West received from Islam—or 
else by way of Islam—a new sort of stone thrower consisting of a horizontally 
pivoted beam with a sling at the shooting end and ropes at the other that 
were pulled simultaneously by a gang of men.” This was an artillery for 
all seasons, and it probably replaced the classical types speedily. The pat- 
tern remained unchanged until toward 1200, when some engineer, a 
European it would seem,?! realized that labor could be saved, size increased, 
and accuracy of aim improved if a great counterweight were substituted for 
the gang of men who pulled the ropes. Such machines, called trebuchets, 
developed amazing capacities in the early thirteenth century. The counter- 
weight and firing arm being uniform, properly calibrated stone balls of 
equal weight would hit the same spot on a fortification at each shot? A 
great trebuchet designed by Bishop Durand of Albi in 1244 to besiege the 

18 See Lynn White, jr., Medieval Technology and Social Change (Oxford, 1962), 67-68. 

19 Maurice W. Beresford finds little evidence of immediate and catastrophic abandonment of 
settlements following the epidemics. The Lost Villages of England (London, 1954), especially 158- 
d Donald R. Hill, “Trebuchets,” Viator, 4 (1973): 99-114. 

21 Muslims often called the largest trebuchets “Frankish machines" (manjaniq faranji). 


22 Such. trebuchet balls were being produced according to engineers' specifications in England 
by 1244; see John Harvey, English Mediaeval Architects (London, 1954), 111. 
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Cathar stronghold of Montségur threw a forty-kilogram missile at its walls 
at twenty-minute intervals, day and night, for weeks and proved to be the 
key, opening defenses that had seemed impregnable.?? 

Had an Office of Technology Assessment been asked to present a report 
on gunpowder artillery when it first appeared at Florence in 1326,?* the mea- 
suring rod of effectiveness would have been the trebuchet. The earliest can- 
non were crude, cumbersome, and inefficient. They were costly to make-and 
costly to supply with their chemical fuel. They could not be aimed with 
any great exactness; they were slow to load and to fire; they could rarely 
hit the same spot on a fortification twice because of irregular composition 
and combustion of the powder. The shaking of gunpowder during transport 
made the lighter charcoal particles rise to the top, with the result that early 
gunpowder had to be carefully remixed just before it was used: a perilous 
process during battle. We have no evidence that corned gunpowder—de- 
signed to prevent this difficulty and also to assure even combustion by in- 
troducing small air spaces—was known before 1429.5 Any rational tech- 
nology assessment of the cannon in 1326 or for a hundred years later would 
have concluded: “Stick to the trebuchet." 

Yet Europe did not stick to the trebuchet: by the end of the century 
trebuchets had been practically discarded.?? Why? Probably because of 
the cannon's splendid roar and flash, and also because the extravagance of 
it made it a status symbol. The greater cost-benefit efficiency of the treb- 
uchet as a weapon succumbed to the nonquantifiable values of vanity and 
political visibility. It was decades after the eclipse of the trebuchet that 
the prolonged labors of guncasters, industrial chemists, and gunners finally 
transformed cannon into an artillery as effective as the kind it had re- 
placed. One doubts that any futurologist of 1326, contemplating those 
cannon at Florence, could have anticipated so complex a course for the 
new weapon. 

There is at least one instance of the social impact of a medieval invention 
that might easily have been assessed intelligently, only to have the prognosis 
overturned by later events. As Edward -Rosen of the City University of 
New York has shown, eyeglasses were invented by a man who was living in 
the Lucca-Pisa area in the 1280s.?' They were a boon to the presbyopic, and 


23 Fernand. Niel, Montségur: le site, son. histoire (Grenoble, 1962), 222. 

24 Carlo M. Cipolla reproduces the Florentine document of February 11, 1326, referring to the 
purchase of “pillas seu palloctas ferreas et canones de mettallo.” Guns and Sails in the Early 
Phase of European Expansion, 1400—1700 (London, 1965), 32 pl. An English manuscript of 1327 
shows a picture of a cannon; thereafter the evidence is massive, 

25 See A. O. von Essenwein, Quellen zur Geschichte der Feuerwaffen (Leipzig, 1872), 25. 

26 Philippe Contamine concludes that the expansion of French royal artillery was particu- 
larly rapid in 1395-1400; he cites Christine de Pisan's list of matériel needed for a great siege 
as including 8 trebuchets of 2 models, but also 128 cannon supplied with 80,000 pounds of 
powder; for the projected siege of Calais at just that time (1406) the French army procured at 
least 20,000 pounds of powder. Guerre, état et société à la fin du moyen áge: Études sur les 
armées des rois de France, 1337-1494 (Paris, 1972), 229 n.115, 665-66. 

27 Edward Rosen, “The Invention of Eyeglasses," Journal of the History of Medicine and Allied 
Sciences, 11 (1956): 13-46, 182-218. 
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their use spread rapidly. Any contemporary, if he had thought about it, 
could have seen that this would enable aging men in teaching, the. book 
trade, law, bureaucracy, banking, commerce—indeed, in any occupation that 
demanded frequent reading—to keep actively at work longer than other- 
wise would have been possible. Eyeglasses thus would slow the promotion of 
younger men, lead to discontent among them, and produce a generation 
gap. Indeed, a priori, the common use of spectacles certainly tended to pro- 
duce such a slowing of youthful careers. However, the first half of the 
fourteenth century was a period of such turmoil that life expectancies 
seem to have decreased even before the catastrophe of the Black Death.?® 
While young and old perished alike, the higher general incidence of death 
led to increased velocity in promotions and thus masked the reverse effects 
of the introduction of eyeglasses. 

There are some technological developments that seem initially so mod- 
est, and that grow so quietly, that even in our own day no one would 
wonder about their impact until long after the effects were irreversible. 
Leroy J. Dresbeck of Western Washington State College has recently clari- 
fied such an instance in his'study of the chimney flue and mantled fire- 
place? l 

For heating, the Romans used braziers and hypocausts (radiant heat- 
ing). Braziers burned charcoal and were thus costly to operate; moreover, 
in a room tightly closed against the weather they were dangerous: the 
Emperor Julian, wintering in Paris, was once nearly killed by carbon mon- 
oxide from a brazier?? Hypocausts were inflexible and wasteful of fuel 
because they heated the entire mass of the masonry of floors or walls. In 
the variable climate of Northern Europe, and especially in winter, they 
would not do. During the early Middle Ages, whether in hovel or royal 
hall, people centered their lives around a fireplace in the middle of a room 
with a high, louvered roof to carry out the smoke. Unfortunately it carried 
out much of the heat as well. 

By the ninth century the central fireplace was occasionally moved to a 
corner of the room and was covered by a hood or mantle to catch the smoke 
and take it out through a hole, or even up a chimney. Experimentation 
with the design of chimney stacks led to the discovery that a draft of 
air can be brought down the flue to reverse itself and draw off the smoke 
while leaving much of the heat to be radiated into the room. Moreover, 
replacement of louvers by chimneys meant that fireplaces could be located 
on any level of a multistoried building and not merely under a roof 
directly beneath the sky. In the eleventh century chimneys and mantled 

28 For a learned summary, see Josiah C. Russell, "Effects of Pestilence and Plague, 1315-1385," 
Comparative Studies in Society and History, 8 (1966): 464-73. There is some evidence that ma- 
ture men were especially vulnerable to the plague. 

29 L. f. Dresbeck, "The Chimney and Fireplace: A Study in Technological Development Pri- 
marily in England During the Middle Ages" (Ph.D. dissertation, University of California, Los 
Angeles, 1971); summary in “The Chimney and Social Change in Medieval England," Albion, 


3 (1971): 21-32. 
30 The Works of the Emperor Julian, tr. W. C. Wright (London, 1913), 2: 430-33. 
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fireplaces became common in the. dwellings of the great. By the end of the 
twelfth, even the poor were enjoying them. 

Much more than simple comfort was involved. In the days of the old 
central fireplace, to keep warm in Northern Europe everyone from lord and 
lady to humblest servant lived and ate together in the great hall, and slept 
there, too, normally in curtained compartments. Society was hierarchical, 
but the strata knew each other intimately. With the new flexibility of 
heating made possible by chimney and mantled fireplace, privacy could 
be implemented. Lord and lady increasingly ate, lived, and slept in with- 
drawing rooms. As affluence increased, noble residences were redesigned 
so that rank after rank of the social structure could enjoy the new sense 
of individuation in its life style. To Dresbeck’s remark that the chimney 
may have affected the art of love more than the troubadors did,54 one may 
add that it may likewise have fostered the individualism of the later Middle 
Ages more than all the humanists. Yet a high social price was paid for the 
new ideal of the idiosyncratic person. As communication between classes 
decreased, class consciousness and snobbery grew. By the 1370s William 
Langland was assessing the chimney bitterly: 


Woe is in the hall each day in the week. 
There the lord and lady like not to sit. 
Now every rich man eats by himself 

In a private parlor to be rid of poor men, 
Or in a chamber with a chimney, 

And leaves the great hall.32 


The chimney is as important as any other single factor in the shift from 
medieval to modern Occidental attitudes, and not all of this process was 
good. I doubt, however, whether anyone much earlier than Langland could 
have assessed properly its less desirable effects, and by that time the process 
could not be turned back. . 
Indeed, technology assessment becomes an enterprise of almost terrify- 
ing immediacy when we realize that our most intimate psychic structure 
may at times be influenced by seemingly minor external innovations. The 
modern American family is often a paidocracy, child centered to a degree 
unknown elsewhere; yet our pattern is the completion of one long de- 
veloping in Europe. Philippe Ariés’s Centuries of Childhood* is a blunder- 


31 Dresbeck, “The Chimney and Fireplace," 207. 

32 This passage is found only in the B text: William Langland, The Vision of Piers the 
Plowman: The "Crowley" Text; or Text B, ed. Walter W. Skeat, Early English Text Society, 38. 
(London, 1869), passus X, lines 93-98. 

33 Philippe Arits, Centuries of Childhood: A Social History of Family Life, tr. R. Baldick 
(New York, 1962). The French original has a more exact title: L'enfant et la vie familiale sous 
l'ancien régime (Paris, 1960). For an acute analysis of Ariés’s not-always-coherent thesis, see 
David Hunt, Parents and Children in History: The Psychology of Family Life in Early Modern 
France (New York, 1970), 27-51. Urban T. Holmes, "Medieval Children," Journal of Social 
History, 2 (1968): 164—72, warns that Ariés's picture of the plight of the medieval child is too 
grim; however, Richard C. Trexler, “Infanticide in Florence: New Sources and First Results,” 
History of Childhood Quarterly, 1 (1973): 98-116, indicates a remarkable amount of deliberate 
infanticide in fifteenth-century Florence, particularly directed against girl infants. - 
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ing and often perverse book that nevertheless establishes that in the Middle 
Ages no one paid much attention to children before about the age of seven, 
when they were admitted to the world of grown-ups. He believes that it was 
not until the later sixteenth or the seventeenth century that our culture 
discovered the “sweetness, simplicity and drollery" of small children, began 
to enjoy and coddle them, to accept them on their own terms, and to dress 
them in special clothes that were not simply small versions of adult attire. 
I myself would push the beginnings of the change somewhat earlier, but 
must recognize that in the early fifteenth century a family like the Pastons 
paid amazingly little attention to their younger offspring.?* 

It is assumed that this indifference was an effort to defend adult emo- 
tions against the grim fact of infant mortality. No one could afford to invest 
great emotional capital in a child whose chances of survival were 50 per 
cent or less. Not until five to seven years had proved a certain durability 
could one risk great affection or interest. I believe that this hypothesis 
makes sense, but it leaves unexplained the reasons for the presumed 
improvement in child survival that at last led parents to venture lavishing 
affection upon the very young. 

I see no clues in sanitation, diet, or medicine.®® Explanation must be found 
elsewhere. Partly because their bodies are so small, little people are pecu- 
liarly vulnerable to cold and resulting pulmonary infections. We have 
already noted that in the later Middle Ages houses of all classes were better 
heated than before, and the increased glazing of windows helped to retain 
the heat. But the snugness of clothing was also much improved. The first 
functional buttons appeared in central Germany in the 1230s,?? and by the 
fourteenth century they were revolutionizing costume design. In the dress 
of modern American and European children knit textiles are basic. The 
first evidence of a knit body garment (as distinct from a few specimens of 
socks, gloves, and so forth)? is on an altarpiece from Buxtehude near Ham- 
burg painted in the last decade of the fourteenth century. It depicts the 


34See Ann S. Haskell, “The Paston Women on Marriage in Fifteenth-Century England,” 
Viator, 4 (1973): 469. 

35 That the first two European treatises exclusively devoted to distinguishing the medical 
problems of children from those of adults—Paolo Bagellardi, Libellus de infantium aegritudini- 
bus (Padua, 1472) and Bartholomaeus Metlinger, Ein Regiment der jungen Kinder (Augsburg, 
1473)—appeared only a year apart both north and south of the Alps, assuredly reflects the rather 
sudden development of a new attitude toward small children, but the practical medical effect of 
such treatises, as distinct from the effect of the new attitude, on infant mortality is in doubt. 

36 Some buttons were used in antiquity for ornament, but apparently not for warmth. The 
first functional buttons are shown ca. 1235 on the "Adamspforte" of Bamberg Cathedral and 
in 1289 on a relief at Bassenheim; see Erwin Panofsky, Deutsche Plastik des rr. bis r3. Jahr- 
hundert (Munich, 1924), plate 24; Hermann Schnitzler, "Ein unbekanntes Reiterrelief aus dem 
Kreise des Naumburger Meisters," Zeitschrift des Deutschen Vereins für Kunstwissenschaft, 2 
(1985): 413, fig. 13. 

37 A. Latour is dubious about claims that certain finds in Coptic graves of the fifth to seventh 
centuries are in fact knitted; he holds that the first firm evidence of knitting is late medieval, 
notably a pair of knit gloves that belonged to Pope Clement V (d. 1314). “The Stocking," CIBA 
Review, no. 106 (1954): 3800. 
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Fig. r. Panel of the Buxtehude Altarpiece, anonymous, ca. 1395, 
in the Kunsthalle, Hamburg. (See n. 38.) 


Virgin Mary knitting a shirt on four needles for the Christ child?? (see fig. 
1). It is a safe surmise that the development of knitting, along with func- 
tional buttons and heating devices, helped to keep more little children 
alive, and thus played a large part in fostering modern attitudes toward 
them. Late medieval mothers and grandmothers with clacking needles 
undoubtedly assessed knitting correctly as regards infant comfort and health, 
but that in the long run a new notion of relationships within the family 
would thereby be encouraged could scaxcely have been foreseen. 


88 Hamburg, Kunsthalle. On the date and context see Wilhelm Worringer, Die Anfänge der 
Tafelmalerei (Leipzig, 1924), 193-94, fig. 59, and Alfred Stange, Deutsche Malerei der Gotik 
(Nedeln, 1934), 2: 145-50, figs. 178, 181. The knitted shirt is the seamless garment that Christ 
wore at his crucifixion; legend says that his mother made it and that it grew as he did. The 
precocious infant turns from reading scriptural prophecy to meditate upon the vision of two 
angels holding instruments of his passion. A whipping top lies abandoned at his side. We lack 
an adequate history of toys: such a study would tell us much about adult attitudes toward 
children. 
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How far into the future can even the sharpest eye look? Let me sketch 
another sequence that starts with textiles but ramifies curiously. 

With the old toplike spindle the production of thread was slow and 
laborious. Especially after the horizontal heddle-treadle loom displaced the 
vertical loom in the eleventh to twelfth centuries? in the production of 
simple unpatterned cloth one weaver could use the product of many 
spinners. The first known spinning wheel appears in a Chinese painting 
of about 1035.9 During the thirteenth century?! this invention reached 
Europe. We may be sure that the people making and selling textiles rec- 
ognized at once—although none seems to have recorded his views—that the 
new instrument, by speeding yarn production, considerably reduced 
the labor component of the final cost of plain cloth. In the very competitive 
pan-European textile market of that age, this meant a lowering of prices 
and consequent increase of consumption. Linen was particularly affected, 
both because it was normally unpatterned and because it was seldom 
dyed, only bleached by exposure to sunlight. A good merchandiser of the 
late thirteenth century might have foreseen what in fact happened in the 
fourteenth century: an immense increase in the use of linen shirts, under- 
wear, bed linen, towels, and even vast coifs of starched and folded linen 
decking the heads of fashionable ladies. 

Contemporary technology assessment of the spinning wheel might rea- 
sonably have probed even further. Increased use of linen meant more 
linen rags, and probably cheaper. Linen rags were the best material for 
making paper. This meant that the burgeoning new paper industry could 
expand production, lower prices, and increase consumption. 

I greatly doubt that even the keenest systems analyst, looking at the 
potential of the new spinning wheel in the thirteenth century—or perhaps 
for three generations thereafter—could have gone further than this. Yet 
with the wisdom of hindsight we can perceive that the second impact 
of the spinning wheel was not on the textile industry but.on the book 
business. 

'To produce a large Bible took the skins of between two and three hundred 
sheep or calves. The preparation of parchment and vellum was arduous 
and the finished product expensive. By a happy chance we know that in 
1280 at Bologna paper was already six times cheaper than parchment.‘ 
Although I have no proof, it is probable that the relative cost of paper 
continued to decline. Except for deluxe volumes, paper was increasingly 


39 The earliest European evidence of the horizontal loom appears in the Talmudic com- 
mentary of Rabbi Rashi (d. 1105), written in Northern France; see Eleanora Carus-Wilson, 
“Haberget: A Medieval Textile Conundrum,” Medieval Archaeology, 13 (1969 [1971]): 165. Rashi 
indicates that it is used by professional male weavers, in contrast to the old vertical loom used 
by women weavers, 

40 Joseph Needham, Science and Civilization in China, vol. 4, pt. 2 (Cambridge, Eng., 1965): 
758-59. 

41 For the recent literature, see Walter Endrei, "Changements dans la productivité lainiere au 
moyen áge," Annales: économies, sociétés, civilisations, 26 (1971): 1291-99. 

„2 C. M. Briquet, Les filigranes (2d ed.; Leipzig, 1923), 2: 317. 
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used in making manuscripts. This meant that the wages of the scribe 
became by far the greatest cost in manufacturing a book. There was 
every incentive to experiment with mechanical means of writing and, 
when a method was found, to make the considerable capital investment 
needed to operate it. This was Gutenberg's accomplishment. Its presup- 
position was the spinning wheel. 

Elizabeth Eisenstein of the American University has recently revivified 
in so salutary a way discussion of printing's impact upon our culture* that 
nothing need be said here. While conclusions may differ about specifics, 
there is agreement that the Western world was deeply shaken by the 
printed book. It is curious, but consonant with the axiom of the goodness 
of technological change, that among contemporary Europeans—save for a 
very few snobbish bibliophiles—enthusiasm for printing was complete. 

Not so in Islam: here the technology assessment of printing was so 
negative that it lasted for centuries. The techniques were easily avail- 
able: Maronite, Greek, Armenian, and Jewish subjects of Muslim rulers 
were operating presses for their own purposes long before there was any 
printing in Turkish, Persian, or Arabic.** Many parts of Islam were sophis- 
ticated and creative, as the monuments of sixteenth-century Istanbul or 
seventeenth-century Isfahan amply demonstrate. There was no general 
allergy to borrowings from Europe, as the adoption of gunpowder artillery 
shows.*5 The avoidance of the printing press appears to have been deliberate 
and selective. So far as I can discover, no one has yet explored what Mus- 
lims said to each other about printing and their opposition to it. I 
personally suspect that the leaders of Islamic society felt—perhaps sub- 
liminally—that cheap books would eventually destroy the elitist world that 
they valued. If so, they were correct, as the later history of the West proves. 


THIS LITTLE CLUSTER Of case studies that I have offered was selected not 
at random, but rather to show different levels of complexity, or different 
kinds of relationships, that may be found in the assessment of a new 
technology. My thesis is that technology assessment, if it is not to be 
dangerously misleading, must be based as much, if not more, on careful 
discussion of the imponderables in a total situation as upon the mea- 
surable elements. Systems analysis must become cultural analysis, and in 
this historians may be helpful. 


43 Among her several articles, see especially Elizabeth L. Eisenstein, "The Advent of Print- 
ing and the Problem of the Renaissance," Past and Present, no. 45 (1969): 19-89, and no. 52 
(1971): 135-44; “The Advent of Printing in Current Historical Literature,” AHR, 75 (1969-70): 
227-43; and "L'avénement de l'imprimerie et la Réforme," Annales: économies, sociétés, civilisa- 
tions, 26 (1971): 1355-82. 

44 For the beginnings of Hebrew and Syriac printing under Islamic rule, see Jean Muller and 
Ernst Roth, Aussereuropäische Druckereien im 16. Jahrhundert: Bibliographie der Drucke 
(Baden-Baden, 1969), 53, 57-60, 63, 65-67. Armenian and Greek printing in the Near East began 
in the seventeenth century. 

45 See the remarkable study by David Ayalon, Gunpowder and Firearms in the Mamluke King- 
dom: A Challenge to a Medieval Society (London, 1956). 
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In Marxism the Social Democratic movement in Imperial Germany had one 
of the most powerful and appealing systems of thought of the nineteenth 
century, and yet it is noteworthy that the party failed to attract more than 
a handful of intellectuals, writers, and artists to its ranks. 'T'o be sure, Social 
Democracy had its thinkers and theoreticians, but it was characteristic that 
their reputations as intellectuals were completely merged with and sub- 
ordinated to the socialist movement. Indeed many of them—for example, 
Karl Kautsky, Eduard Bernstein, and Rosa Luxemburg—had grown up and 
matured intellectually within the party and enjoyed no recognition as 
thinkers apart from Social Democracy. Those few, such as Franz Mehring, 
who joined the movement only after having achieved stature as intellectuals, 
were soon wholly absorbed with problems of Marxist thought and no longer 
maintained an identity independent of the socialist party. Only in rare 
instances did a writer or artist succeed in preserving an autonomous reputa- 
tion as an intellectual while cooperating openly with the Social Democratic 
movement. 

As a means of approaching the problem of Social Democracy's relation- 
ship to intellectuals in German society, it is fruitful to examine specific 
instances of attempted collaboration. The contacts between socialists and 
the naturalist literary school in Germany in the 1880s and 1890s offer a case 
especially suited for such an investigation. Not only did these two move- 
ments share a number of assumptions about modern life, but for a few 
years their members also cooperated in endeavors of mutual interest. Con- 
temporaries easily thought of them as similar in outlook. The author of one 
of the most successful histories of recent German literature, Albert Soergel, 
joined naturalism and socialism together as if they were intellectual twins— 
fraternal, if not identical. Certainly socialism and naturalism could be viewed 
at the very least as siblings: intellectually, they shared a new outlook that 
emphasized the value of science; socially, they were big-city movements, 
participating in the emerging consciousness of a new class; philosophically, 
An earlier version of this paper was presented to a meeting of the Maryland chapter of the 


American Goethe Society at Johns Hopkins University in April 1971. The article is based in 
part on research supported by a fellowship from the National Endowment for the Humanities. 
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they tended to be deterministic, prepared to demonstrate the control of 
substructures over superstructures; ethically, their adherents were com- 
passionate people, concerned for the poor and the oppressed; and methodo- 
logically, both hoped to imitate natural science, one in literature, the other 
in social action.! In view of these theoretical similarities, it was natural that 
personal and organizational contacts should have developed. Naturalist 
literature seemed uniquely suited to appeal to Social Democrats. 

Before examining the Social Democratic response to literary naturalism 
it is first necessary to determine to what extent and for what specific reasons 
literary naturalists themselves were attracted to socialism, both as a theory 
and as a social and political movement.? 


WITH ONLY A FEW EXCEPTIONS those who thought of themselves as part of the 
` naturalist school were born in the decade from the mid-1850s to the mid- 
1860s.? A suggestive coincidence becomes immediately apparent: the German 
labor movement also came to life in the early 1860s, first in the form of 
educational and mutual-aid societies affiliated with the liberals and then, 
in 1863, as a specifically socialist political movement under the momentary 


Albert Soergel, Dichtung und Dichter der Zeit (Leipzig, 1911), 215-17. The emphasis on a 
close link between naturalism. and socialism in Germany is also found in Heinz Selo, Die "freie 
Volksbühne" in Berlin: Geschichte ihrer Entstehung und ihre Entwicklung bis zur Auflósung 
im Jahre 1896 (Berlin [1930]), 36-37; and Lore Fischer, Der Kampf um den Naturalismus (1889- 
1899) (Borna-Leipzig, 1930), 1. Without necessarily stressing the idea that the two movements 
belonged to the same intellectual family, the relationship between socialism and naturalism has 
also been discussed by Susanne Miller, "Critique littéraire de la Social-Démocratie Allemànde 
à la fin du siécle dernier,” Le Mouvement Social, no. 59 (Apr.-June 1967): 50-69; Hans Koch, 
Franz Mehrings Beitrag zur marxistischen Literaturtheorie (Berlin, 1959), 184-213; Ursula 
Münchow, "Naturalismus und Proletariat, Weimarer Beitrüge, 10 (1964) 2599-617; Ursula 
Münchow, Deutscher Naturalismus (Berlin, 1968); Gerhard Masur, Imperial Berlin (New York, 
1970), 246-47; and John Osborne, The Naturalist Drama in Germany (Manchester, 1971). 

2'The question of naturalism's relationship to socialism and other radical social movements 
arose in other European countries, especially France, earlier than in Germany. Due to the frag- 
mentation of the French socialist movement, the relationship between the two movements in 
that country appears to have been more complex than in Germany. On the larger issues of 
European socialists in relation to the arts and to intellectuals, the recent publication by Donald 
D. Egbert, Social Radicalism and the Arts: Western Europe (New York, 1970), gives an en- 
cyclopedic overview but fails to analyze the problems raised by these relationships. 

3 Those born in the 1850s include Heinrich Hart (1855-1906) and Julius Hart (1859-1930), 
Karl Bleibtreu (1859-1928), Max Kretzer (1854-1941), and Hermann Sudermann (1857-1928). A 
larger group, born in the 1860s, includes Arno Holz (1863-1929), Gerhart Hauptmann (1862- 
1946), Johannes Schlaf (1862-1941), Otto Erich Hartleben (1864-1905), Hermann Conradi (1862- 
99), Max Halbe (1864-1944), Leo Berg (1862-1908), Paul Ernst (1866-1937), Karl Henckell (1864- 
1929), and Eugen Wolff (1863-1929). Two or three naturalists do not fit in this generational 
grouping: Michael Georg Conrad (1846-1927), Detlev von Liliencron (1844-1909), and Ludwig 
Anzengruber (1839-89). Of these, Anzengruber was not a part of the mainstream of German 
naturalism as it emerged in the 1880s. Since this is not an essay in literary criticism, I have 
been content to follow the guide of standard literary histories and handbooks as to who is to 
be included in the naturalist school: e.g., Heinz Otto Burger, ed., Annalen der deutschen Lit- 
eratur (2d ed.; Stuttgart, 1971); Jethro Bithell, Modern German Literature 1880-1950 (gd ed.; 
London, 1959); Herbert A. Frenzel and Elisabeth Frenzel, Daten Deutscher Dichtung (3d ed.; 
Cologne, 1962); Otto Mann, Deutsche Literaturgeschichte (Gütersloh, 19645; Wilhelm Duwe, 
Deutsche Dichtung des 20. Jahrhunderts vom Naturalismus zum Surrealismus (Zurich, 1962); and 
Adalbert von Hanstein, Das jüngste Deutschland (Leipzig, 1890). 
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leadership of Ferdinand Lassalle. Later in the 1860s Wilhelm Liebknecht, 
recently returned from a London exile where he had associated with Maxx 
and Engels, and August Bebel, a politically talented young wood turner, 
founded another branch of the labor movement, one that too clearly identi- 
fied itself with socialist theory before the end of the decade. In an important 
chronological sense the naturalists were the siblings, not of the early socialist 
personalities, who were of an older generation, but of the socialist organiza- 
tion itself. In elementary school or in the Gymnasium the future naturalists 
may already have been vaguely aware of the existence of a party of mal- 
contents, atheists, and revolutionaries held to be the pariahs of German 
society because they refused to honor Bismarck and were accused—unjustly 
—of two assassination attempts on the life of Emperor William I in 1878. 
Certainly by the late 1870s or early 1880s, when most of the naturalists 
were of university age, they would have been fully aware not only of the 
disobedient socialists but also of the immense significance of the "social 
question," a subject that had gained considerable academic respectability 
by that time. But they would not have learned about socialism from their 
immediate families: they were not the children of the modern working 
classes or of the socialist movement.* They were by birth outsiders to that 
world of toilers and rebels, insiders to the more placid and methodical 
realm of the Bildungsbürgertum. They grew to young manhood while the 
Social Democratic party also grew to political maturity, but they did not 
grow up with it, only near it. 

How young intellectuals of that generation, reared in comparative com- 
fort and educated in the esteemed German tradition, came to appreciate 
the strivings of the socialist movement is a cultural problem of considerable 
complexity. Initially curiosity impelled many of them to inquire about 
socialism, and when they did they often found that the excitement, en- 
thusiasm, and idealism proved irresistible. The brothers Heinrich and 
Julius Hart, Westphalian provincial foreigners in metropolitan and Prus- 
sian Berlin, were caught up in the excitement and attended socialist meetings 
in that city before 1878. “All the followers [of soicalism],” Heinrich Hart 
wrote later, “felt themselves part of a greater brotherhood, awaiting, in a 
kind of ecstasy, the approaching transformation of all things. We would not 
have been young, not believers in the future, had that idealism not excited 
us." Fascination with the spontaneous idealism of the socialists led to some 
personal contacts, even with the notorious Johann Most, Heinrich Hart 
tells us. In the eyes of solid citizens Johann Most was one of the most out- 
rageous of the whole socialist lot, and Hart himself described the disfigured 


4The important exception may be Maz Kretzer, who, though born into the family of a 
restaurateur in Posen, East Prussia, was raised in Berlin after the family suffered serious 
economic setbacks; as a teenager he worked in a lamp factory. See Günther Keil, Max Kretzer: 
A Study in German Naturalism (New York, 1928), 12-18. Although the young naturalists some- 
times described their existence in Berlin in terms of severe economic deprivation, their poverty 
stemmed more from their youthful bohemian tendencies than from impoverished social origins. 
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Social Democratic delegate to the Reichstag as a “swirling hothead, chaotic, 
boorish, biased, and fanatical.” 

In Berlin other young intellectuals, also captivated by the sanguine vision 
of the socialists, or sometimes by their defiant temperament, gathered around 
the Hart brothers. The apartment the Hart brothers rented in the Luisen- 
strasse, directly over the tracks of the newly built municipal rapid-transit 
system, became the meeting place of this young generation. "Our two rooms 
in the north of Berlin," Heinrich Hart reminisced, "in which we lived totally 
à la bohémienne, were often filled with young revolutionaries who at any 
moment verbally destroyed the whole world and created a new one... . 
Almost every evening people gathered with us or in some corner pub." 
Everyone mentioned the bohemian style of the Harts, their unique and 
radical associates. When he visited the Harts’ “miserable quarters,” Wilhelm 
Bólsche found there the "most unusual characters"— student dropouts, 
agitated young poets with no publications, unemployed actors, and assorted 
other types engaged in excited debate or sleeping on the sofa.® 

Many of those young dissidents who destroyed the old world and built 
a new one with a few words or passed a night on the Harts' sofa achieved 
nothing greater and vanished from the literary world. But some gained 
considerable recognition. In the Harts' apartment one could frequently meet 
Wilhelm Arendt— nervous, flighty, brilliant, at age twenty-one the editor, 
and publisher, of Moderne Dichter-Charaktere (1885), an anthology of 
poems by the members of the Berlin circle and their associates in other 
cities" Karl Henckell arrived in Berlin around 1884, a zealous nationalist, 
singing the praises of Bismarck and the new German Empire. "But the 
big city quickly changed his outlook," Heinrich Hart observed. “Compas- 
sion for the misery he saw around us, and certainly the impact of our 
circle transformed him, almost imperceptibly, into a socialist, into an advo- 
cate of socialist literature." Otto Erich Hartleben also came into the circle of 
the Hart brothers, at first a proper, well-behaved, totally orthodox young 
student at the university. The new city environment changed him, too. 
After a few months he had fallen in with the "social movement" and com- 
menced the semirebellious, semihedonistic, and fitful bohemian existence 
that he followed throughout his life. The incredibly good showing of the 
Social Democrats in the election of 1884, despite the repressive antisocialist 
legislation under which they lived, and their intransigent demeanor in 


5 Heinrich Hart, "Wir Westfalen," in Heinrich Hart, Gesammelte Werke (Berlin, 1907), 3: 35. 

6e Ibid., 51; Wilhelm Bölsche, Hinter der Weltstadt (Jena, 1904), 77. The Hart household 
provided Ernst von Wolzogen with the model for his play, Lumpengesindel (Riffraff), first per- 
formed in 1891. Although Wolzogen was part of the young naturalist tendency, he had not 
been an associate of the Hart brothers and built his impression of their existence from second- 
hand accounts. Both Heinrich Hart and Bólsche believe that he missed the spirit of the Harts’ 
form of life. 

7 Soergel, Dichtung und Dichter der Zeit, go-91. 

8 Heinrich Hart, "Wir Westfalen," 54; Heinrich Hart, "Otto Erich," in Gesammelte Werke, 


4: 24-25. 
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parliament delighted the twenty-year-old Hartleben, as he wrote in a letter 
in the autumn of that year: "And the twenty-four Social Democrats who 
are now in the Reichstag are not Honorationen who sit in the Reichstag 
as ‘a peripheral but honorary entertainment; those [Social Democrats] 
are men with scowling brows and the passionate eyes of a fanatic. They 
don’t miss a session on any day to go snipe hunting."? All his life Hartleben 
seems to have experienced a vicarious sense of political rebellion through 
personal contact with a few socialists and informed observation of the party's 
activities. 

If the group around the Harts could not be found in the apartment in 
the Luisenstrasse, then several evenings a week one could find them in the 
Wiirzburger Brau. In addition to Hartleben, Henckell, and Arendt they were 
often joined by Karl Bleibtreu, the author of the manifesto, Revolution der 
Litteratur (1885), Max Kretzer, and Hermann Conradi, the latter a rest- 
less and talented spirit who suffered seriously from asthma and died in 
1890. At about the same time Heinrich Hart had founded a new journal, the 
Berliner Monatshefte, a short-lived adventure that nonetheless led to contacts 
with Adalbert von Hanstein, the first literary historian of the naturalists in 
Germany, and Arno Holz, one of the most talented of the young naturalist 
poets.!? Like Henckell and Hartleben, Holz quickly professed sympathy for 
the goals of the Social Democracts, but as with most of his literary com- 
panions he would not commit himself to party membership. Nonetheless 
Detlev von Liliencron, an older naturalist who did not share the younger 
generation's social and political radicalism, thought of Holz as a wild 
radical and called him “one of the reddest Social Democrats," a description 
that seems exaggerated in retrospect but may have been appropriate at that 
time." 

Other students came into the informal group, friendships expanded, and 
under the leadership of Leo Berg (1862-1908), an aspiring writer who turned 
literary critic in later years, and Julius Türk (b. 1865), an actor, they estab- 
lished a more formal society, the Durchkreis, or Durch Circle.” In addition 
to the young bohemians around the Hart brothers, the Durch Circle included 
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a variety of young men who combined literary ambitions with a concern 
for current social problems and the socialist movement. Among them one 
finds John Henry McKay (1864-1933), the German-Scot with anarchist 
proclivities; Eugen Wolff (1863-1929), the author of theoretical essays on 
naturalism and later a professor of German literature at Kiel; Johannes 
Schlaf (1862-1941), for several years a close collaborator with Arno Holz; 
and the Austrian Hermann Bahr (1863-1934), at that time a student of 
social science at the university in Berlin and a friend of the young Viennese 
socialist, Victor Adler.18 Some achieved greater fame than others. Gerhart 
Hauptmann, soon to be the most significant dramatist of his generation, 
attended some of the meetings of the Durch Circle in 1887. At the Uni- 
versity of Breslau a’ few years earlier he had been a member of another 
small circle of socially concerned students who, in youthful enthusiasm, 
had planned to found a socialist commune in the United States. The 
activities of that group had in fact attracted the attention of the police, 
and Hauptmann, though not actually charged with a political crime, was 
required to testify at a trial in 1887.14 Although bourgeois and aristocratic 
Germans may have viewed Hauptmann as a dangerous Social Democrat, he 
was essentially a moderate sympathizer. In later years his earlier socialist 
inclinations no longer appeared so significant, as he indicated in his memoir: 
“If I stood close to socialism, still I did not feel myself a socialist."!5 Similar 
traits typified most members of the Durch Circle: compassion for the 
impoverished, indignation with the complacency of the propertied, en- 
chantment with the heretical "Sozis," but seldom total engagement in the 
inner workings of the labor movement. 

That was the norm, but a few young naturalists in the Durch Circle 
did become deeply involved in the activities of the Social Democratic party. 
Bruno Wille (1860-1928), an amalgam of religious free thinker, literary 
promoter, and socialist maverick, played a leading role among the rebellious 
group known as the Jungen within the Social Democratic party in 1890 and 
1891. Though Wille did not remain in the party long after the Jungen had 
been defeated by the party executive under August Bebel’s determined 
leadership in 1891, there is no doubt about his strong sympathy for social- 
ism at the time. Another of the more strongly committed socialists within 
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the Durch Circle was Paul Ernst (1866-1937), also a member of the Jungen, 
for some time a contributor to socialist publications, and within a few 
years one of naturalism's most vigorous critics.!* Also there was Wilhelm 
Bölsche, the author of a scientifically oriented theoretical statement of nat- 
uralism, Die naturwissenschaftlichen Grundlagen der Poesie (1887), a writer 
of popularized science, and a loyal follower of Social Democracy for many 
years.!’ The actor Julius Türk also considered himself a socialist and showed 
a deep concern for the condition of the laboring poor by writing a brochure 
on rural workers, Ursprung und Lage der ländlichen Arbeiter (1890). 
Although Karl Kautsky, in an unusually long review by the standards of 
Die neue Zeit, found Türk wanting in knowledge of socialist literature, he 
also believed that if revised the brochure could be effective as party prop- 
aganda.!® Kautsky did not make such positive judgments lightly, for he 
played his role as the party's leading Marxist theoretician with monumental 
earnestness. Ttirk was clearly gaining acceptance among socialists. Although 
the Durch Circle was not in fact a socialist club and its chief concerns were 
not political and definitely not revolutionary, a fair number of its members 
identified fully with socialism—as they understood it—and very few did 
not find something appealing in it. 

After 1887 the Durch Circle waned as an organization, but the same 
people, with some changes, preserved their intellectual companionship in 
what came to be known as the Friedrichshagen circle. In 1888 Wilhelm 
Bölsche and Bruno Wille had moved to the attractive village of Friedrichs- 
hagen, located approximately halfway between the Berlin city limits and 
Erkner, the village where Gerhart Hauptmann and his young bride had 
lived since 1886. Others also moved to Friedrichshagen—the Hart brothers 
in 189o, for example—and those who did not live there made frequent 
and lengthy visits. In addition to the many members of the older Durch 
Circle, new faces now joined the intellectual and social gatherings in Fried- 
richshagen, including Gerhart Hauptmann’s brother Karl, Max Halbe, 
Frank Wedekind, Richard Dehmel, Wilhelm Hegeler, Hans von Gumppen- 
berg, Wilhelm von Polenz, Georg Hirschfeld, Peter Hille, and Johannes 
Schlaf. The Kampffmeyer brothers, Paul and Bernhard, were also in the 
circle, and, along with Wille, Paul was one of those radical young socialists 
who challenged the party leadership in 1890-91? 

Friedrichshagen became a symbol for the spirit of the naturalist move- 
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ment and for the sense of approaching greatness felt by the community. 
It also represented a link between naturalism and socialism. Áfter the turn 
of the century Wilhelm Bólsche subtitled a collection of his essays “Fried- 
richshagen "Thoughts on Esthetic Culture," and others remiembered the 
scene with enthusiasm. “Oh days of Friedrichshagen!” exclaimed Heinrich 
Hart, "of wanderings around the Müggelsee and through the Müggel Hills. 
Wonderful hours of dreamy meditations in the Kiefernheide, shared 
creativity and activity and searchings, joyous drinking sessions and serious 
work by oneself.” Many currents of thought and feeling were intermixed in 
the life of the Friedrichshagen circle. Social concern and socialism were more 
evident than before among the naturalists, in part because several were now ' 
active participants in the inner workings of the Social Democratic party. 
“Within a short time," Heinrich Hart recalled, “Friedrichshagen was a focal 
point of literary activity and likewise of the social movement." As Max Halbe 
perceived it, two tendencies brought together the members of the Fried- 
richshagen circle: socialism and bohemianism. If he remembered correctly 
nearly fifty years later, bohemianism and sex actually prevailed over social- 
ism. "In the forefront of all discussions stood always the new morality, the 
change in the relationship between the sexes, free love and marriage 
according to one's conscience.” Sex and socialism, bohemianism and 
Gemeinschaftsgefühl, literary striving and a yearning for nature, all of these 
and more can be found as strains in Friedrichshagen. Despite Halbe's 
emphasis on sex, in the first years of the 1890s, while Wille, Bólsche, and 
the Kampffmeyer brothers were prominent in the rebellion within the 
Social Democratic party, socialism held a leading place in their mutual 
concerns. 

Although most of naturalist literary activity developed within the Berlin 
environment, a second circle emerged in Munich around Michael Georg 
Conrad, one of the few important naturalists who did not belong to the 
younger generation. In 1885 he had founded a new journal for the promotion 
of modern ideas in literature and the arts; the journal's name, Die Gesell- 
schaft (The Society) reflected its modern and social orientation. In 
Munich, too, socialism became the subject of intense discussions, and Conrad 
published several essays on the topic, stimulating further contact between 
socialists and naturalists. One of the most important reformist Social Dem- 
ocrats, Georg von Vollmar, contributed essays on numerous subjects to 
Conrad's journal, and the two of them were on friendly terms for many 
years? The exact degree of Conrad's interest in socialism is difficult to 
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ascertain; that he felt its pull, at least for a few years, is certain. It appears 
also that Carl Bleibtreu, a coeditor on Die Gesellschaft, was attracted to 
socialism. It fit easily with his esthetic views, for Bleibtreu believed. that 
literature, to be viable, had to confront the distressing social conditions of 
the new industrial society, a position he had elaborated in his pugnacious 
manifesto of 1885.78 

Within the Munich circle several were fully committed to the socialist 
cause, The most involved was Franz Held (pseudonym for Franz Herzfeld), 
who wrote for the Süddeutsche Postillion, a humor magazine of the Social 
Democratic party. The magazine had been the property of Louis Viereck 
for several years and was at the time under the editorship of Bruno 
Schónlank, a popular journalist of the Social Democratic movement. In 
1889 Held published a dramatic piece, "A Festival at the Bastille," com- 
memorating the centenary of the outbreak of the French Revolution with 
a socialist interpretation.?* Ludwig Scharf attacked the existing social order 
and wrote a semianarchist literary piece in his Lieder eines Menschen 
(1892), in which he also took up the cause of atheism. As indicated in the 
beginning of one of his poems— “I am a proletarian"—Scharf thought of 
himself as a spiritual comrade of struggling workers and revolutionaries.?5 
In Munich, as in Berlin, the links between naturalists and socialists were 
clearly evident. But in the south the excitement was not nearly as great. 
The political currents in the Bavarian city did not have the stimulating 
force that they had in Berlin, where Social Democratic deputies utilized 
the Reichstag podium to denounce the chancellor, ridicule the insipid 
liberals, and call the faithful to greater commitment. The decisive de- 
velopments in the relationship between naturalists and socialists came 
in the Imperial capital. 


AN EXPERIMENT BEGAN in 1890 in Berlin that promised to bring naturalists 
and socialists, bourgeois intellectuals and proletarian learners together in 
one organization. With the informal approval of many eminent Social 
Democrats, Bruno Wille and Wilhelm Bölsche took the lead in founding a 
theater society, the Freie Volksbühne, to be especially suitable for the workers 
of Berlin and the members of the socialist movement.?* The new theater 
society would serve a number of purposes. As a private organization similar 
to the Freie Bühne, founded a year earlier, it could legally side-step the 
public censorship laws that had been used frequently to restrict the pres- 
entation of modern drama. With the Freie Volksbühne the naturalists and 
other modernists would have still another outlet for their works.?' But the 
Freie Volksbühne would be of even greater social benefit. It would bring 
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Fig. r. A caricature from 1893 by Franz von Stuck (1863-1928), German illustrator and 
painter, depicting Social Democratic comrades (Genossen) supporting the attack of the 
naturalist tendency in the arts against established traditions. 


workers into immediate contact with the dramatic works of naturalism that, 
in the judgment of the founders, were tailored precisely to fit the socialist 
movement.?® Their assumption seemed obvious and justified: since so many 
naturalists recognized, to some degree, the value of the socialist cause, 
certainly the honor would be reciprocated. The beginnings gave cause for 
optimism. The founding meetings in the summer of 1890 were attended by 
hundreds of interested people, membership expanded rapidly, and once the 
performances commenced—always on Sunday afternoons—the totally un- 
sophisticated audiences were highly responsive, clapping and laughing at 
all the wrong times.?? 
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The harmonious spirit of the honeymoon encounter, however, soon gave 
way to uneasiness and doubts as each partner learned of the puzzling habits 
of the other, and mutual—and warranted—suspicions of infidelity grew. 
When socialists failed to display unlimited enthusiasm for all of the recent 
dramatic works, the literary intellectuals lamented the lack of esthetic 
appreciation and understanding. Social Democrats—leaders as well as rank 
and file—had known little or nothing about the actual content of naturalist 
literary works before the founding of the Freie Volksbiihne in 1890. German 
naturalism itself had made scarcely any public impact before the mid-1880s, 
and it is understandable that most Social Democrats, deeply preoccupied 
with their struggle against Bismarck's oppressive measures, were not yet 
familiar with the authors of the new school. The socialists, for that matter, 
were generally unacquainted with drama, novels, and poetry, except for 
a smattering they had acquired in the Volksschule. Their literary taste, 
untrained and unsophisticated, could hardly have been more daring than 
that of respectable German citizens who applauded the use of censorship 
laws to prohibit public exhibitions of educated “obscenity.” Since in the 
1880s socialists had at best only a very incomplete grasp of naturalism, 
the initial expression of shared goals had come chiefly from the side of the 
naturalists. After 1890, when Social Democrats learned more about natural- 
ism, assumptions about common principles, beliefs, and goals could be tested 
for the first time. 

The test began immediately. Early in 1891, in a brief reference to dramatic 
- works sponsored by the Freie Volksbühne, Wilhelm Liebknecht, still one 
of the inner circle of socialist leadership, expressed his dismay to find not a 
"breath of [what is] socialist, or . . . of the socialist movement” in the plays 
of the naturalists. With more than a touch of unsympathetic condescension, 
he proclaimed that the dramatic works of “Youngest Germany" had nothing 
young about them, that they could have originated in an earlier historical 
epoch, and that for the naturalists the present was a "book closed with seven 
seals." That was typical Liebknecht: confident and categorical, although 
he admitted that he had only a limited experience with the theater on which 
to base his judgments. But he knew about socialism, and disillusioned with 
his first exposure to modern drama, he questioned openly whether art and 
literature could be of value in the struggle for proletarian socialism. “The 
old, the young, and the youngest Germany," Liebknecht concluded petu- 
lantly, "which have an understanding for the social movement, fight, and 
those who do not fight have no comprehension of the social movement. 
And fighting Germany has no time for writing poetry.’’° 

One can easily understand why Liebknecht's unkind comments perplexed 
the young literary missionaries. The old socialist seemed unwilling to meet 
them ‘halfway. “What is [Liebknecht] thinking," asked Otto Brahm, the 
energetic spirit behind the founding of the Freie Bühne in 1889 and an 
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intimate friend of the Freie Volksbühne, "and what is his artistic idea? 
That art must mirror socialism in every detail? Dramatized Marx in five 
acts? That sounds like a joke, but in fact I believe that one cannot be too 
crude in trying to imagine what he thinks." Brahm had little difficulty in 
showing that Liebknecht had built his view of the naturalists on woefully 
inadequate knowledge, but that did not also explain Liebknecht's discourag- 
ing comments about "fighting Germany" having no time for literary en- 
deavors. As a believer in art, Brahm had little comprehension of Liebknecht's 
meaning and thus concluded his essay with some optimistic references to the 
necessity and universality of literature?! 

The impatient sarcasm expressed by Brahm might annoy socialists, but 
it would not shake their beliefs. Robert Schweichel (1821-1907), a so- 
cialist of Liebknecht's generation with a reputation in the movement as 
a poet and dramatist, offered an even more unpleasant and devastating 
analysis. He sought to locate naturalism historically, to specify how it fit 
into the interrelated development of social classes and literature. The 
naturalists, he found, were not the wave of the future, as they imagined, 
but an unpromising literary refuse spewed forth by a bourgeois culture in 
its declining stages. They were "a necessary consequence of the develop- 
ment of the bourgeois class, a last stylistic form in its literature, com- 
parable to capitalist anarchy in the economic realm."?? Schweichel spoke 
favorably of the social criticism of the naturalists, but they offered noth- 
ing more, no solutions, no hope, and no idealism. "And also in its philo- 
sophical outlook," Schweichel commented, "the [naturalist] school is only 
‘an expression of the bourgeoisie. . . . In truth pessimism is the dec- 
laration of bankruptcy in philosophy. It is not progress in philosophy, 
but a retrogression." The naturalists perceived no hope because they be- 
longed to a class that had no future. Their social perceptions had been 
shaped by their own bourgeois existence, and they could not be expected 
to grasp the meaning of something they could not experience. In that 
way Schweichel accounted for the pervasive pessimism in their writings.’ 

Confronted with Schweichel's interpretation, Julius Hart, in an article 
intended as a rebuttal, demonstrated that Schweichel was ill-informed 
on naturalism, suggested strongly that his failure to understand the new 
currents could be explained by the generation gap, and went on believing 
that the naturalists were destined to be embraced by more enlightened 
Social Democrats. Elderly socialists and unsophisticated party hacks, after 
all, were not likely to have the breadth of vision necessary for a just 
appraisal of the social worth of literary naturalism. Admitting that natu- 
ralist authors had not always known how to portray workers and soeialists, 
Hart nonetheless felt optimistic that these flaws would be corrected, and if 
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the Social Democratic party would only show more interest in literature, the 
companionship that had begun would be sustained and strengthened.* 

Hart's expectations were only partially fulfilled. True, there were some 
young socialists who seemed to endorse the modern literary school, but 
they were not yet of much consequence in the party. In addition to the 
Kampffmeyer brothers, those favorable. included Kurt Eisner, Curt Baake, 
and Edgar Steiger, but only the latter threw himself enthusiastically into 
the battle for naturalism.®® In contrast Paul Ernst, a past participant in 
the Durch Circle itself and a frequent contributor at the time to socialist 
periodicals, concluded condescendingly in 1891 that "the [new] direction 
[in literature] will not go beyond some acceptable experimentation. The 
art of the future will be built on entirely different social foundations.”** 
One had to take Ernst's severe judgment seriously because he had ar- 
rived at it only after discussing the works of Max Kretzer ("he simply 
copies"), Michael Georg Conrad (he made "propaganda for the new di- 
rection"), the Hart brothers ("much that is new is certainly not to be 
found here"), Arno Holz and Jobannes Schlaf (whom “one can call ‘pure 
artists’ ”), Gerhart Hauptmann (in Vor Sonnenaufgang "only the speech 
corresponds to the new form"), and numerous others.3” The defenders of 
naturalism could not dismiss Ernst as an aged and unknowledgeable critic 
venting the prejudices of the illiterate and the out of date. At the same 
time Ernst's position in the Social Democratic movement was too insecure 
to assume that he alone could have spoken for the party, but given his 
general agreement with Liebknecht and Schweichel his words had added 
meaning. Thus, as revealed by this exchange of ideas, and insults, in 1891, 
socialists, once they became knowledgeable about naturalism, did not 
interpret it as an intellectual ally but rather as a somewhat interesting lit- 
erary phenomenon that would pass away with the decline of bourgeois 
society. 

Socialists had led the way in exposing the uncertain ideological basis 
for a partnership. Some naturalists, too, began to stress points of con- 
tradiction. In Munich, Michael Georg Conrad published in 1891 a short 
treatise on the Social Democrats and the modernists to answer the im- 
pudence of Paul Ernst. It amounted to a strident manifesto against the 
socialists. ‘Their errors were numerous and egregious: their internation- 
alism violated the healthy nationalist stimulant for culture; their love of 
foreign literature belittled what was natively German; their theoreticians 
sought to make the party into a new “Order of Infallibility"; their claim 
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to be the saviors of modern man was a new form of the old "clerical bat- 
tle cry [Pfaffenfeldgeschrei]”; their emphasis on the material conditions 
of life deprived the workers of needed spiritual nourishment; their op- 
timism about the future was a lot of "miserable nonsense [jammervol- 
ler Blödsinn)”; and their movement, he finally concluded, was an im- 
perfect outgrowth of the imperfect society in which they lived.38 Conrad's 
unrestrained attack would not in itself have indicated a total breakdown 
in the relationship of socialists and naturalists. By contrast with the Fried- 
richshagen circle, Conrad had had a limited appreciation of Social De- 
mocracy, and the fact that he was one of the first to express disenchant- 
ment with the cultural attitudes of the socialists was not surprising. But 
the vehemence with which he expressed his unhappiness was noteworthy. 
The controversy that erupted in the periodicals in 1891 had its paral- 
lel within the organization of the Freie Volksbühne. Social Democratic 
chieftains felt uncomfortable endorsing an organization over which they 
did not exercise control, and also, perhaps, personal contact with so many 
nonparty intellectuals aroused feelings of envy and uncertainty. These 
Social Democrats had been leading an independent and growing politi- 
cal movement too long to be tutored by youngsters. More important, they 
were involved in a political and economic contest, and they believed dog- 
gedly that everything associated with their party should be related to 
achieving victory.?? Dramatized Marx in five acts would impress them, not 
as absurd, but as desirable. They wanted the audiences, whether workers, 
bourgeois, or party members, to get at least a hint of the socialist message 
on Sunday afternoon. They decried the pessimism in naturalist litera- 
ture, and a few, for there were prudes and puritans among them, were 
obviously vexed by references, direct or indirect, to sex, excrement, and 
animal man. The literary intellectuals who made up the executive com- 
mittee of the Freie Volksbühne defended their right to total independence 
and their claim to superior judgment in all esthetic matters. By the mid- 
dle of 1892 the strains on the theater society were nearly unbearable, and 
in the fall of that year the fissure widened until the fragile construct broke 
into two parts. Almost to a man the literary intellectuals who had been 
so active in founding the society departed: Wille, Bólsche, Julius Hart, 
Hartleben, Adalbert von Hanstein, Wilhelm Hegeler, and others. Im- 
mediately they founded another theater society, and they named it, 


38 Michael Georg Conrad, Die Sozialdemokratie und die Moderne (Munich, 1893), 8-10, 26, 
32-36. The manifesto first appeared in 1891 in two parts in Die Gesellschaft, 7 (1891): 583-92, 
719-41. 

39 Party leaders like August Bebel did not limit their suspicion of intellectuals to the naturalist 
writers. At the time of the revisionist debate with Eduard Bernstein, as preparations were 
being made for the Dresden Congress in 1903, Bebel expressed that sentiment with militant 
bluntness in a letter to Karl Kautsky: “In Dresden I am going to preach the most intensive 
mistrust against all who come to us as academics and intellectuals unless they have demonstrated 
through action that they are party comrades of the kind we need.” Bebel to Kautsky, Sept. 9, 
1903, in August Bebel, August Bebels Briefwechsel! mit Karl Kautsky, ed. Karl Kautsky, Jr. 
(Assen, 1971), 161. 
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appropriately but unimaginatively, the Neue Freie Volksbühne. After trou- 
bled beginnings it survived, but without the broad social base of the orig- 
inal society. Control of the senior society passed to persons whose pri- 
mary loyalties were to the principles of Marxist socialism and to the. So- 
cial Democratic party. That did not mean that it fell into the hands of 
the illiterate or unlearned. On the contrary, for the presidency went to 
Franz Mehring, a man of immense historical and literary learning, a writer 
of clear and engaging prose, and an imaginative and incisive thinker. But 
Mehring, also an intellectual from a bourgeois background, had only re- 
cently affiliated himself with Social Democracy, after having written a 
cutting polemical history of the movement twelve years earlier. Once he 
made clear in 1891 his commitment to Social Democracy—he had been 
moving in that direction for several years—he immediately devoted his 
energies to writing for party periodicals, and his talents were used ex- 
tensively. His views on esthetics, though never ratified by a party congress, 
were frequently accepted in Germany and abroad as authoritative state- 
ments of Marxist socialism. Between 1892 and 1896 Mehring wrote short 
explanatory introductions for each play produced by the Freie Volks- 
bühne. These were printed and distributed to the members in advance of 
the performances. Mehring designed them to give ideological edification 
as well as a resumé of the dramatic action.” 

The naturalists could find little in Mehring’s words to raise their spirits. 
In his popular commentaries for the Freie Volksbühne and in other critical 
essays he drove even deeper the wedge between naturalism and socialism. 
Naturalism was performing a service, he conceded in a contribution of 
January 1895, by highlighting the foulness of contemporary society. But 
it had gone only halfway. If it went no further, it would contribute only 

"the irresistible decay of art and literature," and one could denounce 
its followers as “decadent youth, exploiters of rot, and rumagers in ruins,” 
the kind of people who “boast about syphillis to prove their manhood.” 
That was strong language, and Mehring justified its use because he had 
found it in an essay by a naturalist. The fate of naturalism, he then con- 
cluded, depended upon whether it could “find the greater courage and the 
greater love of truth" not only to describe decaying bourgeois society but 
also to announce the society of the future, which was even then in process 


40 Bernstein, Die Geschichte der Berliner Arbeiter-Bewegung, 3: 395-96; Selo, Die "freie 
Volksbühne” in Berlin, 65-74. For the course of the Neue freie Volksbühne, see Conrad Schmidt, 
“Die freie Volksbühne in der Zeit ihres Alleinwirkens,” in Bab, Wesen und Weg der Berliner 
Volksbühnenbewegung, 8-11. 

41 Franz Mehring, Die deutsche Socialdemokratie (Bremen, 1877). This early anti-Social Demo- 
cratic piece is not to be confused with Mehring's iour volume Geschichte der deutschen Sozial- 
demokratie, which appeared late in the 1890s. 

42 Hans Koch, Franz Mehring's Beitrag zur marxistischen Literaturtheorie (East Berlin, 1959), 
98-101. Mehring's critical introductions appeared as issues of Die Volksbühne, the early 
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in volume 11 of his Gesammelte Schriften, ed. Hans Koch (East Berlin, 1961). 
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of development.“ Mehring doubted that the naturalists could find the 
correct path; their pessimism was too pervasive. À few years later in a criti- 
cal essay he agreed with previous Social Democratic critics that pessimism 
could not be harmonized with the labor movement, for, in the tradition of 
every revolutionary class before it, "the modern proletariat has a deep 
optimistic strain.”* The naturalists were indeed the literary expression 
of a bourgeois culture in decline. The modern socialist proletariat, Meh- 
ring argued consistently, had much more in common with the literature 
produced by the bourgeoisie in its revolutionary stage, with Schiller, Less- 
ing, and Goethe. Mehring selected for performance by the Freie Volks- 
bühne as many dramatic works from the classics as from modern writers. 
He also maintained that German workers preferred classical to modern 
literature, not because they harbored old-fashioned literary tastes but be- 
cause they sensed a parallel between their revolutionary optimism and 
similar sentiments in the literature of the early bourgeois period.** 

Of all the naturalistic literature that Mehring at one time or another 
reviewed,*® only Gerhart Hauptmann's “Weavers” passed the test of his 
socialist esthetic standards. In December 1893 Mehring wrote that “The 
Weavers" was "the only dramatic work of the present that stands on the 
ground of modern life and can claim a significance for the end of the 
nineteenth century comparable to Schiller's 'Robbers' for the end of the 
eighteenth century." In part he was obviously pleased that Hauptmann 
had made extensive use of the article on the weavers' uprising by Wilhelm 
Wolff, the same Wolff to whom Karl Marx dedicated volume 1 of Capital. 
But Mehring's praise was more deeply inspired. He genuinely believed 
that the “Weavers” should be valued as the “touchstone” for judging the 
"genuine" and the "false" in naturalism. Hauptmann had captured the 
historical reality of the masses in movement, and for that Mehring gave 
him full recognition." But Hauptmann was the only naturalist who won 
such praise, and, indeed, Hauptmann won it only for the “Weavers.” 

One naturalist success could not alter the generally adverse judgment 
that Mehring and the other Social Democrats passed on naturalism. In 
addition to the rejection of naturalism as the pessimistic philosophy of 
a decadent bourgeois class in decline, there were other scattered reasons 
for the gap between naturalists and socialists. A number of young natural- 
ists were caught up in the growing fascination with Friedrich Nietzsche's 


43 Franz Mehring, "Der heutige Naturalismus,” Die Volksbühne, 1 (1892-93): no. 3, pp. 9-12, 
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44 Mehring, "Kunst und Proletariat,” Die neue Zeit, 15, pt. 1 (1896-97): 129-33, cited as 
reprinted in ibid., 135. 

45 Mehring, "Naturalismus und proletarischer Klassenkampf,” Die neue Zeit, 17, pt. 1 (1898- 
99): 637-40, cited as reprinted in ibid., 221-25. 

49 Mehring's numerous commentaries on Arno Holz, Hermann Sudermann, Max Halbe, Otto 
Erich Hartleben, and other naturalists have also been reprinted in volume 11 of his Gesammelte 
Schriften. 

47 Mehring, "Hauptmanns ‘Weber, " Die Volksbühne, 2 (1893-94): no. 4, p. 3, cited as reprinted 
in Mehring, Gesammelte Schriften, 11: 563, 564-565. 





Fig. 2, Photograph of a performance in 1894 of Gerhart Hauptmaun's “Weavers.” The scene 
is from the fifth and final act. Photograph courtesy of the Staatsbibliothek Berlin, Preussischer 
Kulturbesitz: Bildarchiv. 





Fig. 3. A placard to announce a performance of Gerhart Hauptmann's “Weavers,” probably ` 
from the late 1890s. The piece is by Emil Orlik (1870-1932), a graphic artist and painter who 
had some sympathy for progressive movements. Photograph courtesy of the Staatsbibliothek 
Berlin, Preussischer Kulturbesitz: Bildarchiv. 
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Fig. 4, "The March of the Weavers" (Weberzug), the fourth print in the graphic cycle 
“Uprising of the Weavers” (Weberaufstand) by Käthe Kollwitz (1867-1945). The artist 
began to work on this cycle in 1893 immediately after attending the premiere of Haupt- 
mann's "Weavers" sponsored by the theater society Freie Bühne in Berlin. This etching, 
however, was not completed until 1897. Throughout her life Käthe Kollwitz held socialist 
convictions and associated with the movement. Her older brother, Conrad Schmidt (1863~ 
1932), was an active Social Democratic intellectual whose writings appeared in Die neue 


Zeit and other socialist publications. Photograph courtesy of Ferdinand Roten Galleries, 
Inc., Baltimore, Maryland. 
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Fig. 5. "Attack" (Sturm), the fifth print in the cycle "Uprising of the Weavers" by Káthe 


Kollwitz. This etching was completed in 1897. Photograph courtesy of Ferdinand Roten 
Galleries, Inc., Baltimore, Maryland, 
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thought, most of which could scarcely be harmonized with the principles 
of Social Democracy. When the leading spirit of the naturalist circle in 
Munich, Michael Georg Conrad, published a short autobiography it was 
replete with glorifications of Nietzsche. Johannes Schlaf remembered that 
by the mid-1880s Nietzsche's philosophy had already created dissension 
among his young literary companions. Hermann Conradi thought of him- 
self as a follower of Nietzsche, whom he viewed as the complete Social 
Darwinist. The appeal of Nietzsche for some of the naturalists aroused 
Mehring's critical attention late in the 1890s. Distinguishing between 
three phases of Nietzsche's thought, Mehring viewed the last of these 
phases as an intellectual counterpart to the worst features of exploitive 
capitalism in the economic realm. The influence of the late Nietzsche on 
the naturalists was another indication of their incompatibility with social- 
ism.?® Mehring's cutting elucidations of modern literature made it evident 
that no member of the Social Democratic party could believe innocently 
that the naturalists, as a school, were the rightful literary spokesmen of 
the socialist movement. Neither in theory nor in practice would socialist 
leaders or publicists of the 1890s return the compliment paid them by the 
young naturalists in previous years. 


AN IMPORTANT BUT CURIOUS episode remains to be recounted before the 
story is complete. The incident revolved around Edgar Steiger, a free- 
lance literary scholar, a member of the Friedrichshagen circle, and a 
socialist by political conviction. In 1895 he was given the editorship of 
Die neue Welt, a kind of "Sunday supplement" distributed with the 
Saturday editions of many socialist newspapers. Since 1876, when it was 
founded, Die neue Welt had offered its readers a bland mixture of se- 
rialized novels, short stories, poems, and articles of special interest.:? As 
the new editor, Steiger hoped to upgrade the quality of the paper, and he 
believed that including naturalist literature would contribute to that end. 
The choices he made were not particularly distinguished, and their unique 
features might never have come to the attention of most readers if Steiger had 
not also propagandized in other ways for naturalist art.°° He still genuinely 


18 Michael Georg Conrad, Von Emile Zola bis Gerhart Hauptmann: Erinnerungen zur 
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17, pt. 1 (1898-99): 569-76, cited as reprinted in Mehring, Gesammelte Schriften, 11: 219-21. 
There is a critical discussion of Mehxing's evaluation of Nietzsche, stimulated in part by Lukacs's 
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larger work on recent literary history, Das Werden des neuen Dramas (Berlin, 1898). 
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believed that socialism and naturalism were intellectual twins and there- 
fore thought that the Social Democrats should embrace naturalism as a 
quasi-official literary theory of the party. His advocacy of naturalism 
aroused the angry displeasure of a number of party leaders and journal- 
ists. In the columns of the Hamburger Echo, one of the party's respected 
newspapers, Steiger's views were attacked on several occasions, prompting 
him to publish answers in the Leipziger Volkszeitung. 'The charges against 
Steiger's editorial policy seemed so significant that the whole issue was 
placed on the agenda of the next party congress to meet in Gotha, Oc- 
tober 11-16, 1896. Immediately before the congress opened Steiger pub- 
lished a brochure in which he summarized the arguments and sought to 
justify his views in advance of the anticipated debate. The theme of his 
pamphlet was that the worker needs a living art in which he “recognizes 
flesh of his flesh and spirit of his spirit." With missionary zeal he proclaimed, 
“Living art for the living! That is our solution."5! With that slogan on his 
lips he went to the party congress in the hope of persuading the delegates 
of the virtues of close cooperation between socialists and naturalists. 

The Social Democrats had never before taken time to debate esthetic 
theory at a party congress, and after 1896 they did not repeat the venture. 
The debate in 1896 focused on the fact that Steiger had reprinted two 
naturalist novels, Der neue Gott by Hans Land, which party politicians in- 
correctly took to be a satire on the socialist movement, and Mutter Bertha 
by Wilhelm Hegeler, viewed by party puritans as a threat to socialist 
morals. One of the old reformist leaders of the party who imagined him- 
self something of a literary figure, Karl Frohme, thundered: “It is in- 
disputable that Die neue Weli, under the editorship of Steiger, has 
placed a vulgar sexuality in the foreground [and] that there are por- 
trayals [in the paper] which are an insult to all sense of decency.” Hege- 
ler had described how at one point, in great discomfort, Mutter Bertha 
excused herself from her escort and behind some shrubbery relieved an 
unpleasant bladder pressure. “If naturalist art," Frohme continued, “be- 
lieves that it can justify that kind of absolutely stinking Schweinereien 
in novels then simply everything will go." The debate, according to the 
printed proceedings, frequently aroused "great amusement [Grosse Hei- 
terkeit]” among the assembled delegates. "If Frohme is . . . so sensitive," 
smirked a delegate from Iserlohn, "then he ought to propose that the 
statues on the Lustgarten Bridge in Berlin be outfitted with bathing suits." 
(And once again there was “Grosse Heiterkeit. 9? Another speaker, 
Bruno Schónlank, tried to save poor Steiger by reminding the congress 
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that what is natural to man is not reprehensible. To illustrate the point, 
he noted that in a Brussels square there stood a "magnificent work of art" 
—the Maneken Piss—which narrow-minded philistines had once tried to 
remove to the cellar of the municipal museum. But it had survived, its 
esthetic value triumphant. Old Liebknecht would not be quieted by flip- 
pant comments. "Filthy dirt does not belong in Die neue Welt," he ad- 
monished, reminding his listeners that the paper was for all members of 
a family, children as well as adults. One of the young delegates, Richard 
Fischer, sought to be broad-minded by agreeing that what is natural is 
not reprehensible, but, he added, "one does not have oneself photo- 
graphed in the bathroom.''5? 

Many of the old arguments against the naturalists were also voiced at 
the congress. August Bebel approached the problem from the point of 
view of what would be least disturbing to a large number of party members 
without at the same time rejecting naturalist literature for the prudish 
and philistine reasons given by Frohme. "I have often told him [Steiger] 
.. . not to move so stormily," Bebel reported to the congress, "but to reflect 
on the fact that in the party we have elements that take a most radical po- 
sition on politics and economics, but that there are also people among us 
who, in matters of literature and art, are completely conservative (abso- 
lutely correct [from the audience]) who, because of their lack of contact 
with that form of intellectual pleasure, are accustomed to enjoyments that 
are light-years removed from the ideals of Steiger." Though Bebel, too, 
agreed that much in naturalist literature should not be given to children 
to read, he also admonished the delegates that a party that stood for re- 
form in political, social, and economic affairs could not restrict itself to 
endorsing only traditional and established artistic styles and tastes.5? 

The issue of pessimism also emerged in the debate. The arguments 
against a literature of pessimism made good sense to delegates familiar 
with the psychology of impoverished workers. “The worker," Hermann 
Molkenbuhr noted, "who must struggle against poverty, who in times of 
unemployment is already disposed to a certain mood of depression, is not 
able to enjoy art when misery is depicted repeatedly in the most blatant 
colors; on the contrary, in that way a kind of suicidal mood is engen- 
dered."55 Others agreed, and no matter how insistently and adroitly he tried 
Steiger could not persuade the delegates of the appropriateness of his pro- 
naturalist policy. 

One is not surprised that the episode of 1896 was the last confronta- 
tion of any note between naturalists and socialists. Only a few genuinely 
believed in the cause of both movements. By the middle of the 1890s the 
naturalist school itself was losing its dynamism of the previous decade, 
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though that was not evident to many contemporaries. Among tbe social- 
ists the opposite was taking place. The movement was growing, feeling its 
strength, and as more favorable economic conditions became apparent 
around 1896 the trade unions, too, were expanding in membership. Evi- 
dence of advancing decay in the bourgeois society that they loathed might 
arouse a measure of malicious joy in Social Democrats, but the striking 
growth of their movement and the socialist picture of the future captivated 
their imaginations and invigorated their spirits. They wanted literature to 
be positive, not negative. 


THE PROBLEM OF Social Democracy’s relationship to intellectuals in Im- 
perial Germany, raised at the beginning of this essay, can now be explored 
briefly within the context of the above account. The avowed sympathy of 
young naturalists for socialism appeared to offer Social Democrats a unique 
opportunity to draw upon a whole school of writers whose talents and 
reputations might be of immeasurable value to the labor movement. The 
opportunity would seldom be repeated; naturalists and socialists were 
sufficiently close in outlook to communicate, and that is more than the 
Social Democrats had in common with most other schools of thought in 
Germany at the time. Given their social and cultural isolation, it is all 
the more interesting that the socialists, encountering intellectuals who 
were friendly and wished to cooperate, were not more conciliatory. 

The uncompromising response of the leaders of the Social Democratic 
party to naturalist overtures reflected both their sense of social isolation— 
which made many of them suspicious of nonparty intellectuals—and their 
confidence that the victory of their cause was fully predictable on the basis 
of Marxist theory. 'The latter belief meant that they never felt a pressing 
need for extensive assistance from those they called bourgeois intellec- 
tuals. The indifference toward intellectuals may appear arbitrary but it 
can be explained in terms of the Social Democratic interpretation of Marx- 
ism as a theory of historical determinism. The psychological assurance 
generated by the theoretical persuasiveness of Marxist theory meant that 
even an unlearned party functionary could assume that he understood 
as much as men of erudition and artistic creativity. 'Thus the naturalists 
as well as other intellectuals, no matter how much they might have pro- 
fessed comradeship, were not convincing to Social Democratic leaders 
until they met the ideological standards of the party. 

Intellectuals and other Germans often held mistaken notions about 
the nature of the Social Democratic movement. The young naturalists 
are a case in point. They were surprised to discover after 1890 just how 
much they had underestimated the ideological differences separating them 
from socialists. Between 1878 and 1890, the era of heavy repression, so- 
cialists had been put in quarantine so that even sympathetic observers on 
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the outside could learn about the thought and action of the movement 
only with great difficulty. The memoirs and letters of the naturalists sug- 
gest that prior to 1890 they had not read many socialist texts; references 
to Marx, for example, are rare. Naturalists were genuine in their expres- 
sions of friendship for socialism, but only as they understood it. They 
were attracted by the similarities to their own outlook. However every 
similarity—theoretical, social, or political—between the two movements 
had its countervailing dissimilarity. If both were determinists, they did not 
necessarily believe that the same things were predetermined. If both were 
composed of big-city people, they did not live in the same sections of the 
city. If both imitated science, the one claimed to be a science, the other 
was still only art. And if both were related to the emergent consciousness of 
proletarians, the one eulogized the worker, the other only dissected him. 
Theory and doctrines were taken seriously in both movements, and the 
leaders in each would not compromise on points of disagreement in order 
to enlarge the realm of compatibility. 

On the theoretical level socialists especially were prepared to enter 
combat against all nonparty intellectuals. In the contest with naturalism 
the socialists had a number of advantages. They approached drama and the 
arts from a fixed ideological frame of reference, a total socialist theory. 
By contrast the young naturalists had not bothered to evaluate socialism 
in terms of a theory. It is not clear that they could have done so, for 
their esthetic theory of naturalism was not applicable to such a task. In 
this sense the theoretical confrontation was not a match between equals. 
The less learned socialists had, in Marxism, a much stronger intellectual 
armament, and they assumed that the only proper way of introducing the 
social question into literature was according to the prescriptions of so- 
cialist thought. Marxist theory could be used by socialists like Mehring 
to tell the naturalists what kind of literature they ought to produce, but 
naturalist theory had nothing to say about how socialism should be fash- 
ioned. In the meeting of the two movements socialists could easily take 
the offensive, while the naturalists, in turn, found themselves in a weak- 
ened defensive position. This disadvantage was not peculiar to naturalists 
but pertained generally to writers and artists if they sought to cooperate 
with Social Democracy. For most writers and artists such prolonged ide- 
ological conflicts had little value, and once frustrated in their efforts to 
cooperate, they would drift away from the labor movement. 

To ensure ideological stability within the movement, Social Democratic 
theoreticians could use Marxism, on the one hand, as a means to attract 
and absorb those few writers and artists who were willing to adapt their 
thinking to the party’s basic principles and, on the other, to hold at a 
distance those who wanted to cooperate without also relinquishing their 
intellectual autonomy. The naturalists experienced the latter process 
when they tried to persuade Social Democratic leaders that literature 
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could be valuable to the labor movement without being explicitly so- 
cialist. When they charged that socialists wanted to subordinate literature 
to politics, the labor leaders happily accepted the accusation. They did 
indeed want literature to serve politics. For the sophisticated among 
them—the Franz Mehrings—that meant literature written in a spirit of 
positive social change; for the less sophisticated—the Liebknechts, Froh- 
mes, and Bebels—it meant presenting the message explicitly. Naturalists 
had no intention of proclaiming a message according to strict socialist 
prescriptions. Socialists would make few concessions to writers for whose 
literary assistance they felt no urgent need. Given these conditions sus- 
tained cooperation was impossible, and insofar as these conditions were 
not unique to the relationship between naturalism and socialism they 
help to explain why so few intellectuals of independent stature affiliated 
with the Social Democratic party in Imperial Germany. Social Democratic 
theory provided little room for intellectual exploration outside its con- 
fines, and few intellectuals were content with the subordinate role de- 
manded of them by the party. 





Getüng Hegel out of History: 
Max Eastman's Quarrel with Marxism 





JOHN P. DIGGINS 


Once catch well the knack of this scheme of thought 
and you are lucky if you ever get away from it. It 
is all you can see. 

William James, “Hegel and His Method,” 1909 


THE LIFE or Max Eastman offers one of the most remarkable careers in 
twentieth-century American intellectual history. During his rich and ac- 
tive literary years, he wrote over twenty books dealing with art, science, 
poetry, philosophy, humor, journalism, esthetics, anthropology, religion, 
capitalism, socialism, Soviet culture, German politics, Freudian psychol- 
ogy, and Marxism. He also composed five volumes of verse, a novel, two 
volumes of memoirs, a pioneering analysis of the young Trotsky’s person- 
ality, and two collections of brilliant biographical portraits in which he 
brought to life an unlikely gallery of close friends and acquaintances: 
Eugene Debs and Albert Einstein, Carlo Tresca and Edna St. Vincent 
Millay, Ernest Hemingway and George Santayana, John Dewey and Sig- 
mund Freud, Bertrand Russell and Charles Chaplin. In addition, he pub- 
lished the radical journals The Masses and The Liberator and later be- 
came, ironically, a “roving editor" for Reader's Digest and one of the first 
editorial advisers to William Buckley’s conservative National Review. 
Moreover, after having mastered Russian in a little more than a year, he 
skillfully translated Pushkin as well as Trotsky’s monumental three-volume 
History of the Russian Revolution, edited an abridged Das Kapital for 
the Modern Library, smuggled out of the Soviet Union a copy of Lenin’s 
“Testament,” and produced a historic documentary film on the Russian 
Revolution.+ 

Eastman’s reputation was as magnetic as his writings were prolific. Tall, 
The author would like to express his appreciation to the following persons: Robert Huberty, 
Henry F. May, Henry Pachter, and Hayden V. White, for their helpful criticisms of the paper; 
James Burnham, Sidney Hook, Martin Jay, Leo Lowenthal, and Herbert Marcuse, for responding 
to my queries; Daniel Aaron, for allowing me to examine his materials on the Old Left; Kendall 
Bailes and Karl Hufbauer, for assisting with translations. I am also indebted to Elizabeth R. Dos 
Passos, Yevette Eastman, and Farrar, Straus & Giroux Company, for permission to quote from 
the respective letters of John Dos Passos, Max Eastman, and Edmund Wilson; and to the 
National Endowment for the Humanities, for a Younger Humanist Fellowship, which made 
this research possible. 
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lean, tanned, strikingly handsome with blond wavy hair and dark, pen- 
sive eyes, he was the best-known literary radical of the Greenwich Vil- 
lage generation. Between 1912 and 1923 he became one of the dominant 
figures in American cultural life. His career before World War I con- 
sisted in a sustained round of intellectual and political activism. While 
writing poetry, lecturing in philosophy at Columbia University, and edit- 
ing the lively, sardonic Masses, he championed the cause of the anarcho- 
syndicalist Wobblies, became a leading spokesman for the radical feminist 
movement, and, together with his adored sister, Crystal, organized the 
American Union Against Militarism. During these joyous years Eastman 
emerged as the orphic bard of the Left, the eloquent lyricist. of libera- 
tion. "When I was up at Columbia University," wrote publisher Lincoln 
Schuster two decades later, 


one of the most unforgettable and most glamorous experiences I recall in my 
student life was the first lecture I heard by Max Eastman before the Socialist 
Study Club. He came before us then as the fair-haired apostle of the new poetry, 
the knight errant of a new and rebellious generation, the man who was making 
his dreams come true—as poet, as thinker, as editor, as teacher, as psychologist, 
as philosopher, as a yea-sayer of the joy and adventure of living in the fullest 
and richest sense of the word. Even then Max was already a glamorous, exciting 
figure in the world of letters and in the world of adventure. Life was bursting 
in all its radiance all around him. For him existence was a fight, a song, a 
revolution, a poem, an affirmation. 

Max is a dazzingly many-sided person, but his just after the real, the intense, 
the beautiful enriches and colors his whole life, and his revolutionary ideology 
gives it direction and discipline. Thus an exuberant vitality courses through all 
his personal history—an uncompromising courage and passion for justice control 
it at every critical point. Whether life is a pageant or a predicament, a crisis or 
a contemplation, Max is always feeling and celebrating the qualities of things. 
'The high spiritedness of youth and the deep thinking and clear seeing of radical 
teaching enabled him to integrate the qualities of the poet, the scientist, and 
man of action, and above all, the man who never betrays his sense of beauty 
or sense of humor.? 


The very man who "looked Beauty and spoke Justice"? to the Green- 
wich Village Left would become a heretic to the next generation of Amer- 
ican radicals—the Old Left of the 1930s. For Eastman became the first 
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major Ámerican writer to subject Marxism to a penetrating philosophical 
and psychological critique by bringing Freud's insights to bear upon the 
Marxist concept of ideology. Indeed, he was perhaps the first writer in the 
Western world to draw a critical distinction between the ideas of Marx 
and the actions of Lenin in order to make a case for the October Revo- 
lution that would infuriate both Bolsheviks and Mensheviks. He was also 
one of the first literary intellectuals to expose the suppression of cultural 
freedom under Stalin, and one of the first radical partisans of Lenin and 
Trotsky to renounce the whole Soviet experiment. This paper focuses 
primarily on Eastman's critique of Marxism as a philosophical system, for 
many of the issues raised in his analysis remain worthy of attention after 
a half century of debate and revisionism. While most contemporary Marx- 
ists concede the terrors of the Stalin regime, few concede the limitations 
of Marxism as a philosophy of history. Indeed, thanks to the revival of 
Hegel and the recent attention devoted to the writings of the Frankfurt 
school, philosophic Marxism is more alive today than it has been since 
the 1930s. The revival of Hegelian Marxism makes Eastman's reflections 
more relevant than ever. 


Max EasrMAN's radicalism sprouted from native soil. Before he had be- 
come a convert to Marxian socialism in 1912, he had already taken his 
stand on the Left as a staunch agnostic, a severe critic of nationalism and 
militarism, and a witty castigator of class distinctions. His early intel- 
lectual heroes included Mark Twain, whom he had known as a youth in 
Elmira, New York; Walt Whitman, the democratic poet of "communion" 
and "amativeness"; and Thorstein Veblen, whose Theory of the Leisure 
Class offered him both a critique of orthodox economics and a justification 
for his assault upon respectability. Despite his commitment to Veblen's 
cool, controlled rationalism as well as John Dewey's scientific methodol- 
ogy, Eastman was imbued with a religious idealism inherited: from his 
"heroic" mother and "saintly" father, both ordained Congregational min- 
isters. Their "Christian ideal," he later reflected, “demands that life itself, 
as we live it, be transcended and superseded and changed. It is a utopian 
ideal, and ethically, at least, revolutionary." The generational transfusion 
of idealism came particularly from his mother, whom Eastman always 
looked back upon as his “first great companion.” As a freshman at Oberlin 
College, Annis Ford Eastman had written a theme that proposed “the 
theory that God himself is joy—a vast stream of joy surrounding all of us." 
:His mother impressed upon him the idea that life should be lived in- 
tensely as a continuous adventure in selfrealization and social responsi- 
bility. "She believed that the essential secret of the joyous life, no matter 
where you start from, is to be ever in a state of growth.’ 


4 Max Eastman, Enjoyment of Living (New York, 1948), 23, 236, 293; Heroes I Have Known 
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A basic tension resides in Eastman's early intellectual development—a 
tension he believed Marxism would resolve. Eastman's idealistic thirst for 
a "vast stream of joy" found an outlet in poetry, in the subjective realm 
of emotion, mystery, imagination, love, beauty, moral vision, and freedom. 
At the same time his agnostic revolt against religion found an outlet in 
science, in the objective world of fact and experience, in the verifiable 
processes of natural causation, and in logical analysis and empirical ex- 
planation. Eastman was aware of the dichotomy. Poetic man, he pointed 
out in 1913, is interested in describing the immediate qualities of things 
and receiving and realizing experience for the sake of experience, not as 
a means to an end, but as a "lust after the intense," not to learn about 
the world, but “to taste the flavor of its being." Scientific man, on the 
other hand, substitutes appreciation for achievement; his desire is to alter, 
manipulate, and control the environment with little comprehension of 
what is being transformed and even less capacity for enjoying what has 
been made. Nevertheless, Eastman original hoped—as would Dewey— 
that the poetic and practical impulses within man could be reconciled, 
that creative vision and social action could be made compatible. For poetry 
is also "instrumental" knowledge since it "affects that significant imagery" 
in our mind and thereby renders abstract ideas concrete. And in life, if 
not in art, “the realization of ideas is part of the adventure of being." 

Thus before he had fully studied the subject, Marxism appealed to 
Eastman’s two contradictory impulses—his poetic idealism and his scien- 
tific realism, his yearning for the imaginative world of the possible beyond 
the actual, and his dispassionate respect for the actual world of fact and 
experience. "It was this clash of impetuosities, the thirst of extreme ideals 
and argumentative clinging to facts, which led me to seize so joyfully 
upon Marx's idea of progress through working class struggle." As a phil- 
osophical proposition, Marxism seemed the solution to the eternal 
dualism between fact and value, science and morality, empiricism and 
esthetics. Moreover, Marxism appeared to have answered one of the 
greatest problems in social philosophy: how to attain a perfect society with 
imperfect human beings. Eastman recalled Mark Twain’s answer when 
the novelist was asked what he thought about socialism: "I can't even 
hope for it. I know too much about human nature." Marxism offered an 
answer to Twain’s and Eastman’s dilemma. While acknowledging the 
limitations of historic man, it fulfilled contemporary man's "need to line 
up fiercely with the ideal against the real." Instead of trying to change 
human nature, Marx took humankind “as it is" and used the class strug- 
gle as a "driving force" to abolish the conditions that made human na- 
ture “work badly.” A philosophy that turned paradoxes into truisms, 
Marxism resolved both the classical dualisms in epistemology and the 
existential antinomies in social reality. Psychologically, Marxism gave 
Eastman what poetry gave Yeats: the ability to hold together justice and 

5 Max Eastman, Enjoyment of Poetry (New York, 1918), 8-19, 136-55. 
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truth within a single thought. "Here was a method," Eastman exclaimed, 
"of attaining the ideal based upon the very facts that made it seem unat- 
tainable. I need no longer extinguish my dreams with my knowledge. 
I need never again cry out: ‘I wish I believed in the Son of God and his 
second coming.’ " Far from exalting in his "conversion," however, Eastman 
preferred to call his new-found creed a "hard-headed idealism" that ac- 
cepted Marx's philosophy simply as a "matter of fact interpretation of 
history."'9 

Torn between reality: and desire, between his skeptical knowledge of 
human limitations and his will to believe in the possibility of transcend- 
ence, Eastman saw in Marxism a system of ideas that enabled man to trans- 
form the real into the ideal and a program of action that furnished the 
means of overcoming the contradictions of class society. So inspired, he 
went on to become one of America's most eloquent spokesmen for the 
Bolshevik Revolution. Unlike other Village radicals such as John Reed 
and Emma Goldman, Eastman was not troubled by Lenin's reversal of 
trade-union policy, the Comintern's twenty-one "demands," and the ill- 
fated Kronstadt uprising. The sharp twists and turns in Bolshevik policy 
merely demonstrated to Eastman the superiority of Lenin's intellect. — 
"that of astute, flexible, undoctrinaire, unbigoted, supremely purposive, 
and I judged experimental, intelligence."" In Eastman’s panegyrics Lenin 
emerged as the “free-minded engineer of revolution," the man of action as 
well as ideas, the revolutionary who alone had the nerve to impose will 
upon reality and to seize history with both. hands. In 1918, when the 
Bolshevik leader lay stricken by an assassin's bullet, Eastman published 
a poem in praise of Lenin's steadiness of will and fluidity of mind: 


Men that have stood like mountains in the flood 
: Of change that runs like ruin through the earth, 
When murder takes the sanctity of birth, 
When food is fire and harvest-treasure blood, 
Men that like fixed eternal stars have stood, 
Their faith clear-shining sadly, and their mind 
Unmaddened by the madness of their kind—’ 
They were the godlike, they the great and good. 
With light, and mountain steadiness, and power, 
And faith like theirs in this all-fluid hour, 
You to the dreadful depth of change descend, 
And with its motions moving it, you blend 
Your conquering purpose as blue rivers roll 
Through all the ocean's waters toward the pole.® 


Four years later Eastman visited the Soviet Union. At first he was im- 
pressed by the triumphs of the Red Army and by the energy and health 
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of the Russian people. Bolshevik leaders gracefully received him, and 
Trotsky befriended him as an intellectual comrade. But while Eastman 
toured the countryside and studied Russian in the Marx-Engels Institute 
Library, Stalin began to launch the campaign against Trotsky. Even 
though Eastman attended the 1923 Party Congress, he was unaware of 
the struggle for power behind the scenes. Then the danse macabre un- 
folded with Lenin's death in January 1924. As the party apparatchiks be- 
gan to move against the anti-Stalinist opposition, Trotsky advised East- 
man to leave the country with documents that would expose Russia's 
internal struggle for power. Those documents included important extracts 
from what later came to be known as Lenin's last “Testament,” in which 
the premier, dictating to his wife from his deathbed, called for Stalin's re- 
moval from the post of general secretary. Eastman had the documents 
published shortly after he arrived in London in late 1924. He now started 
his long and lonely campaign to promote Trotsky, "the most universally 
gifted man in the world today," as the Bolshevik whose "superior moral 
and intellectual revolutionary greatness" made him Lenin's legitimate 
successor. The following year he moved to France and began working in 
the Bibliothéque Nationale on a book that, as a defense of Bolshevism, 
would shock the communist world.? 


THE HISTORICAL CONTEXT in which Eastman was investigating the intel- 
lectual origins of Marxism was a critical period for the future of Marxist 
philosophy. In the early 1920s the Comintern embarked upon the task of 
"bolshevizing" national communist parties, an effort that led Soviet of- 
ficials to lay claim to the whole corpus of Marxism as interpreted by the 
Russians Plekhanov and Lenin. By and large the Soviet school of thought 
consisted in the scientific codification of Marx's ideas worked out by En- 
gels after his mentor’s death. This version, which also pervaded much of 
Western socialist thought before World War I, had been prevalent among 
many Bolshevik party members before the Revolution. After 1921, when 
' older professors of philosophy had been removed from Russian univer- 
sities, official Soviet Marxism amounted to what Gustav Wetter has aptly 
called a "crude" and “vulgar materialism.”!° 

Three important European communist philosophers reacted to the 
petrification of Marxism: the Italian Antonio Gramsci, the Hungarian 
Georg Lukacs, and the German Karl Korsch. All three desired to re- 
humanize Marxism by returning to its classical heritage. Lukacs and 
Korsch especially sought to recapture the Hegelian dimension of Marx's 
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thought. The “dialectical conception of totality,” Lukacs announced in 
1923, would end the debate over materialism and idealism by reuni- 
fying subject and object and synthesizing theory and practice in the trans- 
forming power of the proletariat, whose universal class consciousness man- 
ifested the character of an idea realized as material force. Invoking a sim- 
ilar imperative, Korsch called upon philosophers to grasp the “essential 
and necessary relation between German philosophy and Marxism." Only 
when the true function of the dialectic is properly conceived will Marx- 
ism remain a permanent revolutionary approach to history and reality. 
For a Marxism without Hegel can easily lose its power of negation, just 
as a Hegelianism without Marx lost its power of realization. To reunite 
the two systems of thought was the role of the revolutionary philosopher. 
"If we do this," Korsch advised, “we can see at once not only the inter- 
relations between German idealist philosophy and Marxism, but also 
their internal necessity." !! 

Eastman was unaware of the writings of Lukacs and Korsch. But it is a 
revealing irony in comparative intellectual history that the first Ameri- 
can to grasp the connection between Hegel and Marx went on, not to 
reaffirm it, but to repudiate it. Eastman’s Marx and Lenin: The Science 
of Revolution (1926) is an unusual specimen in the vast historiography 
of Marxism. Unlike many other authors, Eastman did not plunge into 
traditional issues that made Marxism so controversial in the disciplines 
of economics, sociology, and political science—namely, the labor theory 
of value, the principle of class struggle, and the Marxist theory of the 
state. Similarly, he did not indict Marxism for offering a false science of 
"prophecy," as would the antihistoricist scholars during World War II. 
Nor did he maintain, as would many American liberals in the late 1930s, 
that the failure of the Soviet Union to realize the ideals of Karl Marx 
disproved the ideas of Marxism. Although he wóuld come to regard 
Stalinism as further proof of the fallacies of Marxism, Eastman's original 
critique was philosophical rather than political. Essentially it revolved 
around two simple but embarrassing epistemological questions: how did 
Marx come to know what he knew, and how do we know that it is true? 

Appropriately the book opens with a chapter on the function of 
thought. Drawing upon Darwin and Freud, Eastman explained how dis- 
coveries in biology and psychology changed man's conception both of the 
world and of himself. By illuminating the naturalistic foundations of human 
behavior, these genetic sciences demonstrated that mind functioned as an 
instrument governing either the conscious interests or the unconscious 
desires of man. The "instrumental interpretation of consciousness" denied 
that mind could free itself from the natural drives that motivate it in 
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order to comprehend an immaterial "spirit" that allegedly inspires it. 
"Not only the prior thing in the world is matter and not mind," observed 
Eastman, “but the prior thing in mind is impulse and not reason."!? 

Eastman recognized that Marx, in the “Theses on Feuerbach,” had 
developed a functional view of intelligence that resembled the modern 
pragmatic mode of knowledge. But the "internal necessity" between Marx- 
ism and German idealism hailed by Korsch and Lukacs seemed to Eastman 
an internal fallacy. What separated Marx from Hegel were two different 
ontologies regarding the role of mind. Whereas Marx located consciousness 
in “practical-critical action," Hegel believed that the nature of consciousness 
was to be "discovered by examining the relation between categories of pure 
logic." For Marx, that is, truth was made in action and praxis; for Hegel 
"absolute knowledge" was noninstrumental, something found in thinking 
about thinking, knowledge knowing itself. According to Eastman, Marx 
passed over this crucial distinction when he found himself at an impasse 
with Feuerbach's materialism, a doctrine that could show Marx and Engels 
that matter is more fundamental than spirit but could not tell them where 
matter "is going." Driven by the need to find purpose in the material 
universe, Marx and Engels thus returned to Hegel and found in the principle 
of the dialectic the meaning and direction of history." 

Discussing the Marxist interpretation of history, Eastman illuminated the 
way in which Marx had retained the central Hegelian principles of historical 
understanding: that history is a “process” unfolding irrespective of the 
interests of the historian; that the process has “some one cause" that explains 
"all" and that does not necessarily derive from the conscious purposes of 
men; and that "this cause has the property of being logical in development, 
and of advancing by contradiction, and by the negation of negation." These 
Hegelian principles played havoc with Marx's language of historical de- 
scription, and Eastman proceeded to subject that language to the test of 
causal analysis. He found, for example, the alleged "logical contradiction" 
between "productive forces" and "production relations" to be a species of 
"speculative logic" that allowed Marx to confuse the terms "contradiction," 
"conflict," and “rebellion.” Similarly, he criticized Marx for interchanging 
the verbs “condition” and “cause,” for mixing the two distinct ideas of “re- 
flection" and "result" when discussing culture and the superstructure, and 
for absorbing contingency into necessity by insisting that historical accidents 
are "compensated by other accidents." Eastman was aware, to be sure, of the 
qualifications expressed by Marx, Engels, and Trotsky regarding unilateral 
determinism, but he was equally aware that no Marxist, not even Plekhanov, 
had developed precise canons of inquiry that would help analyze the degrees 
of determinism in order to do justice to the complexity of historical events.!* 
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Any sensibility to the variety of historical phenomena was precluded by 
Hegel's dictum to "penetrate the unity" of all phenomena. 'To Eastman 
the quest for unity and totality not only did violence to the rich diversity and 
particularity of human experience, it also identified the historian with 
history itself. Hence he sought to demonstrate the essential dualism between 
the historian as subject and history as object. Whatever may be the ultimate 
nature of history, it is the historian who brings to it the questions and prob- 
lems at hand. With Hegelian Marxism, however, this distinction collapses. 
Hegel’s "subject-object identity" led to the doctrine of historical necessity, 
wherein causal explanations become shrouded under the bloodless ab- 
straction of an "inner logic.” The practical upshot is that Hegel’s dis- 
embodied philosophy of history precluded bold action as well as precise 
explanation. To Eastman it was man, not "logic," who made events happen; 
it was human intelligence, not "Absolute Mind," that must interpret ex- 
perience; and it was Karl Marx, not "history," who was determined to pro- 
duce a social revolution. Thus there remained only one way to salvage Marx- 
ism from the errors of Menshevism and to "escape the bonds of German 
idealism” as well: “That is to take the revolutionary motive out of ‘history,’ 
where Marx and Engels surreptitiously projected it, and locate it in the 
human breast where it belongs. ”15 

What prevented Marxists from doing this was their belief in dialectical 
materialism. Eastman simply could not accept the dialectic as a "universal 
law of motion" either in human thought or in the material universe. He 
rejected, as a procedure of knowing, "the whole myth about negating 
negations, and seeking in everything for its opposite, and never resting in 
an affirmative statement, and studying everything in its logical self-move- 
ment, its inner-hostility against itself, and remembering that things can 
be both themselves and their opposites, and that cause and effect merge 
into each other, and that quantity becomes quality, and that nature makes 
jumps—this whole mixture of scientific commonplace with Hegelian higher- 
logical buncombe." All this represented to Eastman a form of "animistic 
thinking," an exercise in which Marx projected his own "desires" onto 
external reality, read into the unconscious material world the unfolding 
"spirit" of German idealism, and thus found in Hegel a philosophy of the 
universe in which he already believed. Eastman realized that Engels was 
guiltier than Marx in attributing human qualities to the properties of matter. 
Thus Engels's attempt to take Hegel's definition of freedom as “necessity 
become conscious" and apply it to the "laws of nature" showed "either a 
naive innocence of the problem he is talking about, or that Hegelian sophisti- 
cation which is a mockery of innocence.” Still, Marx as well as Engels 
accepted Hegelianism in much the same way as man accepts "religion" 
as a means of reconciling himself to a universe in which he finds himself 
alienated. In essence, Hegelianism answered a psychological need. It enabled 
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Marx and Engels to “rationalize their aspirations" by “co-operating” with 
a world view in which both consciousness ("self-change") and conditions 
("changes of circumstances") are moving dialectically in.a “congenial 
direction,” ascending "from the lower to the higher" (Engels’s words); a 
world view in which "true thought and the material world are doing the 
same thing, and doing it together."!* 

When Eastman accused Marx and Engels of "projecting" and "rational- 
izing” their own desires, he was engaging in a most audacious critique. 
At the turn of the century Benedetto Croce had also criticized the meta- 
physical deification of historical materialism. But Eastman, independent 
of Croce in particular and of European philosophy in general, was broaching 
an attack that was being articulated at the same time in Germany by the 
Hungarian sociologist Karl Mannheim—-Marxism itself may be regarded 
as an "ideology" subject to a sociopsychological analysis of the derivation 
of its meaning.!* Marx was hardly exempt from ideological thinking, Eastman 
boldly argued, for his mind, too, was influenced by a cultural matrix that 
prevented him from seeing the genesis of his own ideas. Hence he could scorn 
the very human ideals that motivated him—‘“morality and justice"—only 
because he confided their realization to the material forces of history in the 
unconscious process of rendering the external world obedient to his moral 
wish. Similarly, Marx's "immanent laws" of capitalist production, which 
supposedly brought centralization and class conflict, seemed to Eastman like 
a reification of the "iron laws" of classical economics, which supposedly 
brought competition and social harmony. 'T'o Marx's declaration that capital- 
ism "creates with the necessity of a natural process the negation of itself,” 
Eastman simply asked: “Is it not quite obvious that it is not Marx's knowl- 
edge, but his purposes, that is being expressed?"!? To read purpose into his- 
tory, to perceive a dialectic of negation whose essence is not disclosed by em- 
pirical perception but instead by philosophical reflection, was to Eastman 
the very "false consciousness" of ideology that must be challenged by the 
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true knowledge of science.!? Significantly, he believed the new psychology of 
Freud would aid in this effort, and he attempted to relate Freud's analysis of 
personality to Marx's analysis of society.?? Marx himself had begun this effort 
at developing a "science" of human behavior, Eastman pointed out, and the 
"essence of Marx's historical wisdom," and "one of the deepest and wisest 
intuitions in the history of genius," was Marx's own critique of ideology as 
the distortion and falsification of conscious thought by society and culture. In 
the spirit of Freud and natural science, Eastman thus reminded contemporary 
Marxists of the young Marx's own courageous defiance of man's need for 
myths and ultimate spiritual meaning: 


The abolition of religion, the illusory happiness of people, is a demand for 
their real happiness. The demand that one reject illusions about one’s situation, 
is a demand that one reject a situation which has need of illusions, 


In effect, the American agnostic asked Marxists to abolish their own religion, 
to discard Hegel and reject the opium of a "theology" that will overcome 
alienation, and thus to accept a world without myths, a history without 
redemption, and a philosophy that has no need of illusions: 


That rejection of illusions—religious, moralistic, legal, political, aesthetic—is 
the immortal essence of Marx’s contribution to the science of history, and to 
history itself. And if he did not succeed in rejecting also the illusions of philos- 
ophy, those who really esteem his life and his genius ought to carry out that 
process. Marx himself declared that philosophy, like Jaw and politics and religion 
and art, is subject to an economic interpretation at the hands of science. But he 
also declared—and within a year of the same date—that Hegel wrote the true 
history of philosophy. Since Hegel’s history of philosophy is a history of ‘the 
self-developing reason,’ a ‘history of thought finding itself,’ these two statements 
are directly contradictory, and we have to choose between them. We have to 
choose between Marxism as a Hegelian philosophy, and Marxism as a science 
which is capable of explaining such a philosphy.?! 


The one true revolutionary wbo chose "scientific" Marxism was Vladimir 
Ilich Lenin. It was the great Bolshevik leader, Eastman argued in the second 
part of his book, who rescued history from the false consolations of Hegel. 
Lenin's call for a “vanguard” of professional revolutionaries indicated that 
he did not regard revolution as the inevitable outcome of the laws of history 


19 “It is impossible, once you have defined ideology as thinking which is unconscious of its 
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and the spontaneous struggle of the working class. Lenin also displayed 
great insight when he defined the Bolshevik party in psychological rather 
than in class terms, choosing for his cadre those who possessed “purposive 
ideas" and an appropriate revolutionary "state of mind." Thus Lenin's 
What To Do” denied the “assertion that the material elements of the world 
are automatically evolving toward socialism, and [the] assertion that the 
thoughts of socialists are a mere reflection of the process." The year 1917 
dramatized both these truths, for Lenin demonstrated that the nature of 
political organization, and not the stage of economic or social development, 
was the decisive factor in revolution. Hence Lenin's grasp of the autonomy 
of politics, his “policy of sharp turns," showed that the October Revolution 
was a "violation of Hegelian-Marxism." Moreover, Lenin's effort to build 
socialism through the very political superstructure he created indicated 
that bolshevism did not evolve from the “ripening” of the "contradictions" 
of capitalism. "No person," stated Eastman as though he were replying to 
Lukacs, “could possibly declare that the political forms existing in Russia, 
and the ideas propagated by the Communist party, are a reflection of existing 
economic conditions. Never did a reflection put forth such gigantic efforts to 
produce its likeness in the object reflected.” 

Eastman was fully aware that Lenin “recommended—but never began—'a 
systematic study of the Hegelian dialectic from the materialist point of 
view.'" But Lenin believed in "dialectical thinking" without defining it 
operationally so as to constrict his own experimental approach to knowledge. 
He learned from Hegel that “truth is always concrete" and from Marx that. 
praxis is the criterion of knowledge and that "maximum of flexibility" is 
called for in "revolutionary moments." Thus in his philosophical writings 
Lenin could believe that mind "reflects" the "ordered movement of matter”; 
in his political actions, however, he behaved in a way that gave mind a 
"dynamic function" enabling him to interact with and act upon the move- 
ment of history.?* Eastman did not accuse Lenin of inconsistency, for the Bol- 
shevik leader rightly regarded philosophy as a “weapon of ‘party struggle.’ " 
Nor did Lenin's awareness that the "revolutionary will" resided in the revo- 
lutionist result in the arrogance of power. On the contrary, such understand- 
ing led to "an unusual moral responsibility." Here Eastman was not resort- 
ing to the precepts of religious or Kantian morality; nor was he proposing 


22 Eastman insisted that this title, and not What Is To Be Done, was the true English equiva- 
lent to the heading of Lenin's 1902 organizational manifesto. 

23 Eastman, Marx and Lenin, 141, 149-68. In direct contrast to Eastman, Lukacs insisted 
that the Leninist distinction between the "subjective factor" of historical awareness (the party) 
and its object (the masses) could be reconciled by the proletariat, whose revolutionary activity 
not only "reflects" the processes of history but "transforms" them. Lukacs, History and Class 
Consciousness, 1-26, 46-82, passim. For a critical analysis of Lukacs, see Morris Watnick, "Rela- 
tivism and Class Consciousness: Georg Lukacs,” in Leopold Labedz, ed., Revisionism: Essays 
on the History of Marxist Ideas (New York, 1962), 142-65; and George Lichtheim, Georg Lukacs 
(New York, 1970). 

24 Eastman's book was written before the publication of Lenin's Philosophical Notebooks 
in 1929, a source he used in his subsequent critiques. 
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a return to the revisionist belief in ethical socialism, a proposition of Eduard 
Bernstein's that Eastman dismissed as "absurd." Rather, he was suggesting 
that the revolutionist must be existentially aware that there is no escape from 
political morality by invoking the laws of history. "Whenever the word 
'ought' has meaning, it will be affirmed that such a man ought to know his 
own motives, and be honest with those whom he leads." Lenin possessed 
this critical self-awareness when he demanded that the professional revolu- 
'tionist be (in Lenin's words) "devoted," "heroic," “self-sacrificing,” and 
"honest." Whereas Hegel relegated ultimate ethical issues to absolute 
"reason" and Marx to the end of "pre-history," Eastman saw in Leninism 
the possibility of restoring political responsibility to the mind and will of 
man. “There is no element in the Bolshevik tactics of Lenin more vitally 
important than the transparent purity of his motives, and his perfect in- 
tellectual honesty before the proletariat."*5 With Leninism, then, the im- 
perative of revolutionary praxis is liberated from the deceptions of meta- 
physics; the true humanization of Marxism has begun. 


WHEN EASTMAN'S BOOK appeared in the United States in 1927, he had already 
been pretty well ostracized by the Communist Left. Party leader William 
Z. Foster had remarked two years earlier that Eastman had "killed himself 
in the Movement by his treatment of the Trotsky question"; and Mike 
Gold, soon to become editor of the New Masses, advised V. F. Calverton that 
Eastman, despite his "fine mind," was “a thorough bourgeoisies [sic] in 
esthetics” who preferred the "Platonic" way of life. Distrusted by party 
officials and disliked by self-appointed literary theoreticians, Eastman was 
dismissed as an amateur philosopher whose effort to assimilate Freud and 
Marx and expunge Hegel could not be taken seriously.?® 

Liberal intellectuals, although impressed by Eastman’s lively style and 
anti-Hegelian witticisms, had serious reservations about the book. Eastman's 
celebration of Bolshevism disturbed the Nation xeviewer, Henry Raymond 
Mussey, who noted that the exaltation of "will" was also characteristic of 
right-wing movements. Searching for an ethical position, T. V. Smith 
shrewdly pointed out that Eastman had inadvertently denied Lenin the 
right to make a revolution, since the only Marxist justification for revolution 
was the presumption of its inevitability. On a similar note, the philosopher 
Horace Kallen warned Eastman that Leninism itself could become a “reli- 
gion” of empirical power worship. In your “eagerness to escape the hypostasis 
of Hegelian dialectics,” Kallen told Eastman, you are in "danger of 
hypostasizing organizing leadership as ‘scientific.’ "?* 


25 Eastman, Marx and Lenin, 28, 106-17, 150-74, 186-88, 191. 

26 Foster to Calverton, Sept. 8, 1925; Mike Gold to Calverton, May 4, 1925, Calverton Papers, 
New York Public Library; Bertram D. Wolfe, "Eastman Revises Marx," The Communist, 
6 (1927): 403-12. 

27 The Mussey review is in the Nation, Aug. 15, 1928, pp. 159-60; the Smith review is in the 
International Journal of Ethics, 38 (1928): 480-82; Kallen to Eastman, Apr. 7, 1927, Eastman 
Papers. 
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Eastman had copies of Marx and Lenin sent to leading European intel- 
lectuals, and he received warm, polite praise from George Bernard Shaw, 
H. G. Wells, and Sigmund Freud. Continental Marxists who read the book 
(it was translated into French and Spanish) tended to respond, not surpris- 
ingly, according to their views of Freudian psychology on the one hand and 
Hegelian philosophy on the other. A Swedish writer hailed the work as the 
start of a “Copernican revolution" in making Marxism a science and in 
“laying the psychological basis of Marxian sociology.” A young student at the 
Frankfurt am Main Institut fiir Sozialforschung, while doubting that East- 
man’s scientific attitude could sustain a revolutionary temperament, none- 
theless welcomed the book as a relief from the tedious, abstract “fetishism” 
of metaphysical Marxism.?® The more seasoned communist thinkers, however, 
saw concealed in the bud of Eastman’s argument the worm of revisionism. 
Charles Rappoport, a founder of the French Communist party, attacked the 
American "sophist" for failing to see that a Hegelian philosophy that re- 
placed the “immobilismo” of “Being for the eternal youth of Becoming, is 
eminently revolutionary.” Georg Lukacs, the Hungarian philosopher who 
two years earlier had tried to reconcile Lenin and Marx, claimed Eastman 
was attempting to provide a theoretical platform for the “international 
Trotskyist” movement based upon “Anglo-American empiricist nonsense.” 
With pompous sarcasm, Lukacs termed Eastman’s description of the "prim- 
itive animism" of dialectics a “grand and indubitably original conclusion," 
and he felt it necessary to “renounce categorically” Eastman’s psychological 
“additions” to Marxism as completely as the “contributions” of Max Adler. 
Unfortunately, the most learned Hegelian Marxist of the period never came 
to grips with Eastman’s argument. Lukacs described Eastman’s critique of 
dialectical materialism as a reflection of the "skepticism" that inflicts the 


I» 


“socially rootless, declassé” intellectual with corrosive doubt, yet he himself 


28 Eastman, Love and Revolution, 461; J. M. Keynes to Eastman, Dec. 22, 1926; Leif Bjork 
to Eastman, July 12, 1926; and Oscar Swede to Eastman, Oct. 1, 1927, Eastman Papers. Pro- 
fessor Martin Jay, author of The Dialectical Imagination: A History of the Frankfurt School 
and the Institute for Social Research, 1923-1950 (Boston, 1973), informs me that Swede's letter 
"captures perfectly" the mood of the Institute for Social Research in its early years. “All this is 
the more gratifying to one," Swede told Eastman, "who has spent hours of exasperating argu- 
ment in a Marxist Institute with a younger generation setting down to an orthodox religion 
and the worship of an iconographical literature, not to mention blackboards full of mathematical 
‘juggling with blocks of 1000 k Æ 400 w of Marx's divisions of capital's functions, and the like. 
God! the hours I’ve spent listening to the debate of seminaries and student circles on the 
Hegelian dialektik, with not a single voice to point out that the problems can no longer be 
solved (if they ever were) by means of straw splitting philosophical conceptions. Even the 
leader, faced with an audience of enthusiastic youth convinced that Relativity is a further 
installment of bourgeois ideology substituting fluctuating ideas for Newton's absolute ma- 
terialism, that Freudianism and Bergsonism are insidious attacks from the rear, and that the 
war can be waged with the sword in one hand and the 'Geschichte der Historiko-materialismus' 
in the other . . . is constantly being brought up against the inherent contradictions in a Marxist 
M.LH. and being forced to devise defenses against the logical conclusion that we may sit with 
our arms folded and wait for the millennium to blossom from the dung of capitalist decay." 
Swede told Eastman he had mentioned his book to a colleague at the Institute, who replied, 
“Ah, yes. Just a journalist!” 
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remained skeptical of any attempt to "round out" orthodox Marxism 
with the ideas of Freud.” f 

Lukacs's criticisms would not have disturbed Eastman even had he been 
aware of them. The "illusions of philosophy" were, after all, the curse of a 
European mind supposedly "expiring" before the advance of science and 
psychology. In America, the land of scientific intelligence, Eastman was 
proud enough to believe that only he understood the limitations of philo- 
sophical Marxism and vain enough to claim that he alone was "the Left 
opposition."?? Yet the champion of Lenin and Trotsky would soon meet 
his match. In 1928 a young American philosophy student was awarded a 
Guggenheim fellowship to travel to Gérmany in order to do research on 
Marx and to attend lectures on the latest currents of philosophical Marxism. 
Ironically, Eastman's antagonist was not to be a European metaphysician 
but a home-grown pragmatist-—Sidney Hook. 

Eastman "bungled a great theme," Hook announced in the Modern 
Quarterly in 1928. He interpreted Marx's views as "the confused, personal 
expression of a queer German—at once hard-headed (scientific) and 
quasi-religious—trying to liberate himself from the metaphysical super- 
stitions of a still queerer German—Hegel.” The barbed shafts of the 
scrappy young philosopher sparked a sardonic debate that dragged on for 
five years, at which point editor V. F. Calverton wearily stepped in and put 
an end to the affair so that two radicals would no longer "vent their spleen 
in public to the obscene enjoyment of the bourgeois world.”’®! 

In the first phase of the debate (1928-90) three issues divided Eastman 
and Hook. As a thorough rationalist and a student of Dewey, Hook 
questioned whether Freudianism would, as Eastman assumed, advance Marx- 
ian analysis. Freud not only made psychic reality prior to social reality, he 
formulated theories of human behavior that represented the “grossest viola- 
tion" of scientific method. The extent of determinism in Marx's philosophy 
was also at issue. Hook agreed with Eastman that the theory of historical 
materialism suffered because of the failure to distinguish necessary and 
sufficient causes and because of the "oscillating between the anthropo- 
morphic and functional" conceptions of causation. Eastman erred, however, 
in not seeing that Marxism poses no "inevitable ends" but only "effects" and 
"objective tendencies." Eastman also failed to acknowledge that Marx, in 


‚29 Charles Rappoport, “Les Sophismes Revisionistes,” L'Humanité, Dec. 5, 1926; Georg Lukacs, 
"Eine Marxkritik im Dienste des Trotzkismus,” Die Internationale, 10 (1927): 189-90; and 
Lukacs, Lenin: A Study on the Unity of His Thought (1924), tr. Nicholas Jacobs (Cambridge, 
Mass., 1971). 

30 "I supported every step," Eastman informed Trotsky, "taken by the Bolshevik party and by 
you and Lenin from the seizure of power and the dissolution of the Constituent Assembly 
(horrible to all other American editors) to the condemnation of the Social Revolutionaries. I was 
for six years alone in America in supporting the Left Opposition. I was the Left Opposition." 
Eastman to Trotsky, Feb. 24, 1933, Eastman Papers. 

31Sidney Hook, "Marxism, Metaphysics, and Modern Science," Modern Quarterly, 4 (May- 
Aug. 1928): 588-94; ibid., 7 (Sept. 1933): 511-12; Eastman to Calverton, Aug. 9, 1933, Calverton 
Papers. 
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The Holy Family, had declared that "history does nothing, it ‘possesses 
no colossal riches,’ it ‘fights no fight’! It is rather man—real, living man—who 
acts, possesses, and fights in everything.” But the most troubling issue was 
the philosophy of Hegel. No one “swallows Hegel whole,” Hook maintained, 
least of all Marx, who used dialectical reasoning not to establish a universal 
law but to illuminate social "contradictions." Eastman was “poking fun" at 
Hegel and “ridiculing” his "cumbrous language" instead of trying to pene- 
trate his Teutonic prose in order to perceive his great insights. Eastman, 
Hook advised, ought to read Hegel’s Phanomenologie des Geistes “as 
punishment."3? 

Despite his cavalier tone, Hook could not so easily dismiss Eastman’s 
Marx and Lenin, and when he began to work out his own interpretation of 
Marxism he emphasized the "systematic contrasts" between Hegel and 
Marx in order to "close the door tight to attempts at ‘Erganzung’ Marx 
by Hegelianizing him."5? Yet Hook astutely perceived the important ele- 
ments of continuity as well as change between Hegel and Marx. Accordingly, 
he set for himself two basic tasks: first, to demonstrate how Hegel and 
Marx shared a common belief in the centrality of process, movement, and 
development on the one hand, and a common opposition to Kantian ethical 
idealism, sensationist empiricism, and bourgeois social atomism on the 
other; and second, to explain how Hegel and Marx were "utterly opposed 
in substance and spirit" regarding the role of philosophy, the function of 
mind, and the meaning of the dialectic. Thus against Hegel's philosophy 
of speculation and reflection (which arrives "too late"), Hook contrasted 
Marx's philosophy of praxis and transformation; and against Hegel's theory 
of mind as the vessel of logically necessary truths, he contrasted Marx's 
view of mind as the instrument of social action. As for the dialectic, Hook 
was certain that once Marx’s version was stripped of its Hegelian termi- 
nology, one could grasp its meaning in its application. The dialectic enabled 
Marx to appreciate the structural interrelationships of society and to perceive 
the causal factors of social change in the processes of contradiction and 
resolution. Significantly, Hook pointed out similarities between dialectical 
thinking and "instrumentalist logic" in which knowledge expresses itself 
in practical activity arising from the conflict between human needs and 
social conditions. Moreover, Marxism and pragmatism shared a common 
criterion of verification. As a "method" of thinking, Marxism must therefore 
be considered "a huge judgment of practice, in Dewey's sense of the phrase, 


32 Hook, “Marxism, Metaphysics, and Modern Science," 390-94. 

33 Sidney Hook, "From Hegel to Marx," Modern Quarterly, 6 (Summer 1932: 33-43. Hook 
expressed indebtedness to the work of Korsch and Lukacs, though he believed that Korsch 
underestimated the difficulties in making the “formal aspects” of Marx’s thought “practical,” and 
that Lukacs linked "Marx up-—-unfortunately much too closely—with the stream of German 
classical philosophy." Hook, Towards the Understanding of Karl Marx: A Revolutionary 
Interpretation (New York, 1933), xii. 
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and its truth or falsity (instrumental adequacy) is an experimental matter. 
Believing in it and acting upon it helps to make it true or.false."9* 

As epistemology, Marxism and American pragmatism did have something 
in common, and had Hook confined himself to treating the dialectic as 
a "method" that sensitizes the mind to social antinomies, he would have 
avoided what Eastman called the “metaphysical pretensions” of philosophy. 
But never quite able to separate form from content, Hook was tempted 
to see meaning as well as method in the dialectic. Whatever the validity of 
his claims, Hook clearly went beyond the limitations of instrumentalist 
knowledge when he maintained that the “dialectical principle explains how 
human beings, although conditioned by society, are enabled through activity 
to change both themselves and society"; when he asserted that "in Marx 
as well as in Hegel the dialectic is, so to speak, the philosophical rhythms 
of conscious life"; when he argued that Marxism is “a ‘partial’ or ‘partisan’ 
theory without ceasing to be an objective expression of the interests of the 
proletariat”; and when he declared that Marx offered the clear choice be- 
tween “communism” and “barbarism.” Despite his Deweyite language, 
Hook the revolutionist assumed the stance of a Jamesian radical, a “Marxist 
of the heart" who was not reluctant to invoke the will to believe and to 
act in order to "make" communism come true. Marx's philosophy of history, 
Hook declared in a moment of Roycean lyricism, “fuses the logic of analysis 
with the poetry of passion.'55 

It was this fusion, this systematic effort to synthesize objective description 
with subjective desire, that had earlier seduced Eastman the poet into 
declaring himself a Marxist. Now the whole effort seemed psychologically 
understandable and therefore philosophically unacceptable. In numerous 
articles and letters to the Modern Quarterly, and in a forty-seven-page 

34 Sidney Hook, "From Hegel to Marx," Modern Quarterly, 6 (Winter 1931): 46-62; ibid., 6 
(Summer 1932): 33-49; ibid., 6 (Autumn 1932): 58-67. “The fluidity of thing and fact and the 
changing context of judgment represent the heart of the dialectic, and not the antiquated 
terms in which Hegel dressed up the idea. Mr. Eastman may be surprised to learn that the 
dialectic—modified to be sure—appears in the instrumentalist logic. In any moving, developing 
situation the relation between 'need' and 'fulfillment' has been taken by Professor Dewey to be 
an instance of ‘intrinsic opposites’ whose resolution appears as a factor in other concrete 
situations which grow out of the first. Buc an existential bipolarity is the condition precedent 
to genuine thinking." Hook, “Marxism, Metaphysics, and Modern Science," 393. 

35 Hook, Towards the Understanding of Karl Marx, 92, 100, 109-10. "We are now in a position 
to understand what Marx really means when he speaks of the historical inevitability of com- 
munism. Communism is not something fated to 5e realized in the nature of things; but, if 
society is to survive, communism offers the only way out of the impasse created by the inability 
of capitalism, despite its superabundance of wealth, to provide a decent social existence for 
its own wage-earners. What Marx is really saying is: either this (communism) or nothing 
(barbarism). That is why communists feel justified in claiming that their doctrine expresses 
both the subjective class interests of the proletariat and the objective interests of civilization. 
The objectivity of Marxism is derived from the truth of the disjunction; the subjectivity, from 
the fact that this is chosen rather than nothing. . . . It is only when one accepts the first term 
of the disjunction—which is a psychological, and, if you please, an ethical act, that he has 
a right to the name [of Marxist]. The choice is intelligent only if it takes note of Marx's analysis; 
but once the choice is made, it itself becomes an historical factor in making the revolutionary 
ideal come true." Ibid., 113-14. Hook, "From Hegel to Marx," Modern Quarterly, 6 (Winter 
1981): 62. 
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pamphlet entitled The Last Stand of Dialectical Materialism, he answered 
Hook in his customary lucid language unencumbered by philosophical jar- 
gon. Why must Hook, Eastman complained, characterize Marx's philosophy 
"as ‘naturalistic activism,’ ‘social behaviorism,’ ‘revolutionary voluntarism,’ 
‘voluntaristic humanism,’ ‘voluntaristic realism,’ ‘activistic atheism,’ ‘critical 
historicism, ‘realistic evolutionary naturalism,’ ‘Aristotelianism saturated 
with temporalism,’ and other long-tailed horny epithets very disheartening 
to a man who is not accustomed to take his vacations in the library." The 
crux of the issue was not, as Hook implied, whether Marxism could be made 
compatible with the principles of American pragmatism. Although com- 
mitted to scientific methodology, Eastman never had much regard for the 
pragmatic definition of truth, which he sensed had more to do with power 
and control than with knowledge or wisdom. And while Dewey may have 
carried over from Hegel the ideal of identifying theoretical and practical 
consciousness, Dewey never studied Marx and did not deduce the idea of 
class struggle from the concept of the dialectic. Nor was historical in- 
evitability the issue, for Hook eschewed the deterministic elements of 
Marxism: socialism was a probability, not a necessity. The crux of the issue 
was the problem of the relation of mind to the external world. How is 
reality to be perceived? Can the scientific mind—as opposed to the philo- 
sophic or poetic mind, which rely upon reflection and intuition—identify 
the perception of reality with reality itself? Eastman returned to the “Theses 
on Feuerbach” for the answer, and here he seized upon the kernel of 
Marx's advice: 


The chief fault of all materialism heretofore (including Feuerbach’s) is that 
object, reality, sensibility (Sinnlichkeit), is conceived only under the form of 
object or of contemplation; not as human-sensible activity, Praxis, not sub- 


36 Both Hook and Eastman had studied under Dewey at Columbia University. “But I studied 
under Dewey," Eastman insisted, "not as a disciple of his pragmatist or instrumentalist philoso- 
phy, but always with a feeling that I stood ‘to the left’ of him—not only politically, but in the 
direction of scientific skepticism." Eastman had begun a thesis under Dewey criticizing prag- 
matism from this viewpoint, "and I never receded from that thesis. Its bright point, I remember, 
was the rather impertinent remark that, ‘if "the meaning of an idca is its results in action," 
then the meaning of pragmatism is to resign your chairs in philosophy,’” Eastman, "A Master 
Magician," Modern Monthly, 7 (June 1933): 290-93: see also Eastman's affectionate portrait of 
Dewey, "The Hero as Teacher,” in Heroes I Have Known, 274-321. Eastman had urged 
Dewey to preside over a debate between himself and Hook. Although Dewey declined, stat- 
ing he did not "know enough Marx," he was willing to write the following statement for 
the possible reissue of Eastman’s book: "Mr. Eastman has not only disentangled Hegelian 
metaphysics in a masterly fashion from Marx's fundamental contribution to thought; he has 
done much more by exhibiting the corroding animism which afflicts much philosophic, 
economic, and psychological writing even today.” Dewey to Eastman, Feb. 7, 1933, Eastman 
Papers. See also Dewey's "Why I Am Not a Communist,” in The Meaning of Marxism: A 
Symposium (New York, 1934), 86-9o. Bertrand Russell also discerned epistemological similarities 
between Marxism and pragmatism and, like Eastman, remained skeptical of both philosophies. 
See Russell, “Dialectica! Materialism,” in Patrick Gardiner, ed., Theories of History (New 
York, 1959), 285-95; and "Why I Am Not a Communist,” in The Meaning of Marxism, 83-85. 
But Russell, who had from the beginning criticized Bolshevism along with Marxism, had equally 
strong doubts about Eastman’s praise of Lenin. Eastman to Calverton, June 6, 1937, Calverton 
Papers. 
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jectively. Hence the active side developed in opposition to materialism abstractly 
from idealism—abstractly, because idealism naturally did not recognize sensible 
activity as such. Feuerbach wants objects of sense reality distinguished from 
objects of thought, but he does not conceive of human activity itself as objective 
activity. 

As Eastman interpreted the passage, Marx was asserting that subject and 
object are identical, that the activity of the human mind and the motion of 
the material world are "the same thing, and that that thing is to be con- 
ceived subjectively as practical human sensible activity." 'To see man as an 
objective being who conceives subjectively, to regard human activity itself 
as objective activity, comes close to asserting that what is perceived is identi- 
cal to how it is conceived. ‘This advice seemed to Eastman to be a reversion 
to the idealist fallacy of attributing reality to the knowing subject. Marx 
assumed he had saved the "rational kernel" and eliminated the “mysti- 
cal shell" in Hegel’s philosophy. When Marx, however, made material 
activity the agency of spiritual realization, he inverted Hegel's ontology 
only to absorb his teleology. Thus, however it might be clothed in the 
language of materialism, philosophic Marxism would remain for Eastman a 
form of "animism," an attempt to read "subjectively" the ideal into the 
real in order to identify human purposes and desires with historical proc- 
esses and developments.” 

Hook had tried to-resolve the metaphysical problems of Marxism in 
somewhat the same way that Dewey had tried to resolve the metaphysical 
problems of pragmatism,?® but Eastman could accept neither philosophy. 
Marxism and pragmatism demonstrated that knowledge was action and 
power, but neither could prove to Eastman that the ultimate nature 
of reality would be anything more than a projection of alienated man’s 
need to find meaning in a meaningless universe. Eastman believed in 
“progress,” and he believed that Lenin’s great achievement showed that 
the world could be improved by acting upon it and transforming it. 
But Hegelian Marxism could not overcome the acute tensions that 
lay at the heart of Eastman’s esthetic sensibility: the dualisms between 
moral vision and factual description, between mind and object, pur- 
pose and process, desire and reality.?? To Eastman history would remain a 


37 Max Eastman, The Last Stand of Dialectical Materialism: A Study of Sidney Hook’s 
Marxism (New York, 1934), 7-18, passim; “Marxism: Science or Philosophy?” The New Inter- 
national, 2 (1935): 159-63. For a different interpretation of this crucial passage in the “Theses 
on Feuerbach,” see Sidney Hook, “Marx and Feuerbach,” The New International, 3 (1936): 
47-57- 

38 Sidney Hook, “Marxism and Values" The Marxist Quarterly, 1 (1937): 38-45. 

39 An acute awareness of these tensions also enabled Eastman to resist vigorously all efforts 
to instrumentalize art as a class weapon. After quoting from a Communist manifesto summoning 
the intellectual to establish an “International of Proletarian World Literature,” Eastman warned: 
“In other words art and poetry, having with difficulty escaped from their bondage to religion, 
must now enter into bondage in politics. They must be regarded as subordinate to a single 
practical enterprise. No great or consecrated poet or artist in the world could sincerely sub- 
scribe to such a manifesto. Poetry and art may contribute vitally to purposive effort, but they 
are in their essence and definition distinct from it and independent of it. Their interest is in 
experience and not purpose, in being and not becoming. The only ultimate distinction which 
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problem for which philosophy offered no solution. This “doctrinal crisis" 
in Marxism made Eastman the first major infidel of the Old Left, the first 
radical philosopher to question the philosophical assumptions of radical- 
ism.* Yet, curiously, Eastman’s skepticism was itself based on the illusion 
that radical man can live without radical illusions. He demanded that 
Marxism divorce itself from Hegelianism in order to acquire a self-critical 
understanding of its own myths. Such a demand is a psychological if not a 
theoretical impossibility. A Marxist need not believe in man, but he must 
believe in the meaning of history illuminated by philosophy. Eastman 
could believe in Lenin and revolution, love and sexual liberation ("lust is 
sacred"), the joy of living, and nothing more. 


"THE EAsrMAN-HOOK DIALOGUE fascinated some American radicals and 
frustrated others. Eastman's refutation of Hegelian Marxism seemed to 
identify him with Bernstein and revisionism, yet his continued espousal of 
Leninism made him a staunch Bolshevik. At the same time Hook's defense 
of Marxism identified him as an authentic revolutionary, but his increas- 
ing doubts about the principle of the “dictatorship of the proletariat” made 
him appear less a Leninist than a Kautskyist. To find out who was left of 
whom, several] independent radicals, especially those connected with the 
newly formed American Workers party, tried unsuccessfully to bring East- 
man and Hook together for what Max Shachtman amusingly called “The 
Debate of the Colossi.”*! 

Meanwhile, from Prinkipo, Turkey, Leon Trotsky had been following 
the divisive affair. Although he was critical of Hook's effort to strip 
Marxism of its doctrinal significance and reduce it to a “method,” Trotsky 
was more upset by Eastman’s wholesale assault on Hegel and the dialectic. 
He warned The Militant that Eastman was "carrying out a systematic fight 
against materialist dialectics, the philosophical foundation of Marxism,” 
and he advised Calverton and the Modern Quarterly that Eastman was 
embarking upon a “retrograde adventure.’ Trotsky’s attack stung East- 
man. During these years he had been helping Trotsky publish his books 
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and articles in the United States, always making sure the near-destitute 
exile received good terms from American publishers. Eastman had also 
tried to help Trotsky obtain a visa to enter the United States, and he at- 
tempted to gather support fcr him among writers like Theodore Dreiser 
(who refused on the grounds that Trotskyism endangered the Soviet 
Union). What distressed Eastman, however, was not Trotsky’s ingratitude 
but his willingness to condemn Marx and Lenin before he had studied it 
(Trotsky admitted he had “only turned over the pages"). Although in 
1940 Trotsky would write a defense of dialectical logic, in the early 
thirties it was obvious that the Bolshevik hero had not pondered the 
epistemological issues that Eastman had raised.** Indeed, at times Trotsky’s 
own argument regarding the primacy of revolutionary “will” seemed to 
echo the very case Eastman had been trying to make in divorcing Lenin the 
revolutionist from from Marx the Hegelian.* 

In the mid-thirties Eastman turned from the philosophical implications of 
Marxism to the cultural implications of Stalinism. Combining his knowledge 
of recent literary trends with his previous training in esthetics, he produced 
two books that challenged the cult of proletarian realism and brought to 
light the fate of artistic freedom in the Soviet Union.** To the Stalinist Left 
these works represented the final acts of betrayal. Since the early twenties 
Eastman had been suspected by Moscow of being a. counterrevolutionary 
and even a “British spy” for his publication of Lenin’s “Testament” and his 
support of Trotsky. Now he was denounced as a "filthy and deliberate liar" 
(Mike Gold), a Philistine and hypocrite who “defoul[s] everything he 
touches" (Joshua Kunitz), and a "gangster of the pen" (Stalin). Then 
in 1938, during the height of the Moscow trials, the Daily Worker head- 
lined his name as an accomplice in the Trotsky "conspiracy." His old friend 
Carlo Tresca—an anarchist who had also been branded an "enemy" for 
publicizing the Kremlin's alleged involvement in the disappearance of 
Juliet Poyntz and the Stalinist responsibility for the murder of Andrés Nin— 
advised Eastman to sue the Daily Worker for libel. Eastman did so, not to 
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seek a retraction, but, as Tresca instructed, to use the publicity to protect 
himself against the fate of other anti-Stalinists at the hands of the GPU.48 
Eastman had always regarded companionship and fraternal happiness as 
one of the great pleasures in life. Thus the insults of former comrades and 
the loss of old friends left him distraught, not only by the slanders of the 
Stalinists but by the "massacre of honesty and political clear thinking by 
our famous "liberals." Yet the isolation of Eastman was a prelude to his 
vindication. For although the popular-front mentality made him a pariah to 
communists and fellow-traveling liberals, he could take some satisfaction 
from the intellectual countercurrents that began to surface around 1938. The 
esteemed philosopher Dewey now began to address himself to Marxism and 
to articulate criticisms that resembled Eastman's earlier analysis. Doubting 
that methods of political action could be "deduced" from a "fixed law" of 
social development, Dewey questioned whether means and ends could be 
"read out of" the presumed laws of society or nature. "Orthodox Marxism," 
Dewey observed, "shares with orthodox religionism and with traditional 
idealism the belief that human ends are interwoven into the very texture of 
existence—a conception inherited presumably from its Hegelian origins." As 
the decade drew to a close, American Trotskyists like James Burnham and 
Max Shachtman would also challenge the validity of Hegelian Marxism. 
“Comrade Trotsky,” wrote Burnham just before resigning from the So- 
cialist Workers party, “you have absorbed too much of Hegel, of his mono- 
lithic, his totalitarian, vision of a block universe, in which every part is re- 
lated to every other part, in which everything is relevant to everything 
else, where the destruction of a single grain of dust means the annihila- 
tion of the Whole."^? More telling were Sidney Hook's second thoughts on 
the dialectic in particular and on Marxism in general. Having investigated the 
writings of the nineteenth-century Left Hegelians, Hook perceived disparities 
and distortions between the historical materialism of Marx and the dialectical 
materialism of Engels. In a brilliant philosophical analysis of Engels, 
"Dialectic and Nature," Hook now acknowledged that the concept of the 
dialectic had been appropriated uncritically from Hegel's speculative ontology 
and erroneously accorded universal status in mathematics, physics, chem- 
istry, biology, and geology, as well as in history and philosophy. As a con- 
stitutive principle inherent in every conceivable aspect of the universe, the 
dialectic functioned more as "mythology" than methodology.5° Several years 
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later Hook went on to juxtapose Lenin, the "event-making man," to the 
principle of historical determinism in order to demonstrate some of the same 
weaknesses in Marx's philosophy of history that Eastman had disclosed fifteen 
years earlier.5! 

Even more encouraging was the support Eastman received from the great- 
est literary mind of his generation—Edmund Wilson. In 1937 Wilson dug 
up a copy of Eastman's out-of-print Marx and Lenin and found it to be "the 
best critical thing I've read on this philosophical aspect of Marxism." Even 
though the book, Wilson informed Eastman, "suffers a little" from its ab- 
stract and negative tone and hence its lack of dramatic style, "it would have 
been a good thing if people had read it a few years ago when everybody was 
going crazy about Marxism." Wilson had studied Eastman's book in connec- 
tion with his own forthcoming work on the intellectual history of European 
socialism. “What I have written," he told John Dos Passos in 1938, “will fill 
the Marxists with horror." That fall he published a section of his manu- 
script, "The Myth of the Dialectic,” in the Partisan Review. The editors 
wanted to have Hook, Burnham, Bertram D. Wolfe, and Meyer Shapiro re- 
ply, but, as William Phillips observed, these writers were no longer com- 
mitted to the issue and thus there was little chance of getting “a real 100% 
dialectical materialist."59? Two years later, during the period of the nonag- 
gression pact, Wilson's magisterial T'o the Finland Station appeared. Here he 
described Eastman's book as a "remarkable study" to which he owed "a 
special debt." Wilson's analysis, although far more comprehensive in treating 
the complex development of Marxism, essentially followed Eastman's cri- 
tique of the dialectic as a "religious myth" and his celebration of Lenin as 
the revolutionary who turned ideas into flesh and made intellectual history 
the study of action as well as thought.5? 


his mind" about dialectical philosophy, some wondered whether Eastman's writings had any 
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Thus the year 1940 saw the appearance of three important American 
books that rejected the dialectic as either a disguised theology, a pseudologic 
of organic totality, or a Phythagorian allusion suggesting the insurgent 
power of a phallic symbol: Eastman's Marxism is it Science, Hook's Reason, 
Social Myth and Democracy, and Wilson's To the Finland Station. 'The 
following year an erudite treatise was published that scarcely raised an eye- 
brow among America’s disenchanted Marxists—Herbert Marcuse's Reason 
and Revolution: Hegel and the Rise of Social Theory. Here the German 
exile scholar attempted to explicate Hegel to the Anglo-Saxon world, to 
rescue German idealism from its perversions in the writings of Italian and 
German fascists, to present the dialectic as a revolutionary concept that 
retains the tension between the "is" and the "ought," between what is im- 
mediately given and what is ultimately real, and thus to offer a radical 
"critical theory" of existing society. But to most Old Left intellectuals in 
America, Hegel's philosophy was too ambiguous, too full of unresolved con- 
tradictions. At once a philosophy of negation and reconciliation, Hegelian- 
ism seemed to comprehend everything metaphysical and explain nothing 
political.54 

Curiously, the German exile scholars at the Institute for Social Research 
in New York did not bother to respond to the American critique of Hegel 
and dialectical reasoning. Although they had been aware of the debates be- 
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tween Eastman and Hook, the Frankfurt philosophers and sociologists dis- 
missed the affair as an extension of the “positivist emasculation of Marxism" 
that had begun in Europe, a subject to which Max Horkheimer had fully 
addressed himself a decade earlier. This attitude raises a difficult question in 
intellectual history: what is the relationship of philosophical ideas to politi- 
cal positions?® 

Sidney Hook believed there was a clear relationship. Although certainly 
not a positivist, Hook did tend to associate the empirical, pragmatic habits 
of thought with progressive and radical tendencies, and the Hegelian, 
idealist modes of knowledge with conservative and authoritarian move- 
ments59 This distinction may collapse before the vagaries of European 
intellectual history, but in twentieth-century America it did make sense in 
view of Dewey's and James's reaction to the Hegelian idealism of Josiah 
Royce and the resistance to scientific thought by conservative intellectuals 
who defended Southern agrarianism, classical humanism, or Roman Catholi- 
cism. With Max Eastman, however, we have an intellectual who came to 
radicalism by way of poetry. As a lyrical rebel of the Greenwich Village 
generation, he was aware of the radical tradition of Kantian and Hegelian 
idealism that had inspired Whitman and the American Transcendentalists. 
Yet while poetic idealism could inspire an indictment of society, it could 
not offer the basis for analyzing and changing society. Poetry, like philosophy, 
afforded only the “emotional realization” of ideas. “Why not say," Eastman 
remarked in reference to Marx's dictum, “ ‘Poets have sung the world... 
painters have painted the world; the thing is to change it.' " Only science 
enabled man to transform the world in order to realize the transcendent 
ideas born of poetry or philosophy. However, science also spelled the end 
of philosophical idealism. With Veblen Eastman believed that science would 
make man less “anthropomorphic,” free him of the “animism” and “super- 
stition" with which nineteenth-century thinkers had reified metaphysical 
ideas like natural law and thereby rencered man-made conventions beyond 
the control of man.5" This radical change in American social thought meant 
that history would now be studied in naturalistic terms in which there 
would be no place for the operation of disembodied forces, immaterial laws, 
or teleological systems. The American revolt against German idealism—most 
pronounced in the works of Dewey and Veblen—-appears something quite 
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different from European positivism.5® For Eastman the naturalization of 
knowledge did not deny the reality of subjective factors like will, imagina- 
tion, and instinct; it simply meant that metaphysical thought could no 
longer assert the right to reach historical truths independent of the findings 
of natural science. The Frankfurt scholars' case against positivism was that 
its methodology isolated and compartmentalized phenomena, treated all 
forms of social existence as ontologically permanent, focused on factual data 
at the cost of ignoring normative ideals, and hence succumbed to “uncritical 
objectivism."5? This description hardly applied to Eastman, who originally 
wanted to make Marxism "scientific" in order to better assert its power of 
transformation: 


Mind's task is not to blur the real 
With mimic tints from an ideal, 
But to change one into the other by an act.® 


Eastman believed that Lenin, not Marx, carried out this task, and his ad- 
miration of Lenin is perhaps best understood in light of Veblen's respect 
for the “matter of fact” engineer as the revolutionist of the future. 

Whatever "scientific" Marxism implied, the Old Left's repudiation of the 
dialectic does reveal a great deal about the bias against formal metaphysics 
in American social thought. Long before most other writers, Eastman cor- 
rectly perceived that any debate over the meaning of Marxism would ulti- 
mately be a debate over the meaning and validity of Hegelianism. His 
contribution to the critique of dialectical materialism would gain consider- 
able recognition in British scholarship, particularly in the work of Sir 
Isaiah Berlin, R. N. Carew-Hunt, and Raymond Postgate.®! In America East- 
man's limited influence waned further in the forties and fifties as he moved 
to the right and supported the cold war and defended free enterprise. 
Yet between the demise of the Old Left and the rise of the New Left, East- 
man's legacy was not completely forgotten. Indeed, Mario Savio, a leader of 
the Berkeley Free Speech movement, once declared: “A lot of Hegel got 
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mixed up with Marx's notion of history. Max Eastman pointed this out. 
The dialectic was a way in which Marx: made the course of history coincide 
with his unconscious desires."*? But the skepticism of Savio could hardly pro- 
vide the emotional foundation on which left-wing movements are built. Nor 
could any New Left student who had read Eastman dare carry his psycho- 
logical analysis to its logical conclusion. For when the young radicals of 
the 1960s discovered a "new" Marx, they, too, may have been making his- 
tory "coincide" with desire. Once Marxism itself can be analyzed as an 
ideology, even radical self-consciousness may be seen as an objective illu- 
sion. There is no end to this mode of analysis when ideas are reduced to 
motives and thought treated as the rationalization of wish; no one is safe 
from the accusation of “false consciousness," least of all the accusers. The 
Old Left may have needed to believe in Marxism as a solution to the con- 
tradictions of capitalism, but the New Left needed to believe in it as an 
answer to the paradoxes of alienation. Thus the young radicals seized upon 
Marx's essentially Hegelian concepts of "estrangement," "alienation," and 
"reification" in order to turn a predicament of the human condition into 
a platform for social emancipation. After the belated discovery of the 
Economico-Philosophical Manuscripts of 1844, the meaning of Marxism 
would never be quite the same. The crucial distinctions that Eastman drew 
between Marxism and German idealism would now be reintegrated by 
the logic of perfect contradiction as Hegel reappeared in America as though 
the owl of Minerva were rising with the counterculture.5? 

The moral and political idealism of an older radical social movement or 
school of thought is often rediscovered by a future generation as a source 
of inspiration. A study of the deradicalization of a Left intelligentsia, how- 
ever, suggests that the skepticism of one generation can seldom be trans- 
mitted to another generation.** Not even Eastman's rhapsodic, life-celebrat- 
ing, "affirmative skepticism" would be adequate for the young radicals of 
the sixties, who wanted "relevance" and not the lessons of experience from 
the authorities of failure. T'hus only those of Eastman's generation who had 
followed his career could sufficiently appreciate his role as the critical con- 
science of the Stalinist era. This appreciation was perhaps best expressed 
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in 1941 by the late Edmund Wilson. Reviewing Eastman’s Marxism is it 
Science and Stalin's Russia and the Crisis of Socialism, he praised the 
"natural genius" and "toughness" of a thinker who, like Trotsky, had been 
a-hero to one generation of radical intellectuals only to become a heretic to 
another generation. Characteristically, Wilson found much to criticize in 
Eastman because he found much more to admire: 


Max Eastman's comprehension of the modern world is limited in certain re- 
spects, and this is probably another reason for the recent neglect of his work. As 
his novel [Venture, 1926] is quite non-naturalistic, so his discussion of the Soviet 
Union and of the general situation of the West does not include an adequate 
picture of economic and social conditions. It is strange that this student of 
Marxism should never have learned from Marx what is certainly most valid in 
his system: the class analysis of historical happenings. Max Eastman, as Philip 
Rahv has pointed out, tends to talk as if the fallacies of Marxism had by them- 
selves wrecked the Leninist revolution, and is not interested in finding out how 
the development of social forces has affected the application of ideas. But though 
it is true that he thinks mainly in terms of psychological motivations, of philo- 
sophical and moral positions, his criticisms along these lines has, nevertheless, 
proved extremely salutary at a time when people were trusting to arrangements 
of statistical figures to demonstrate the rights and wrongs of History without 
being able to smell the corpses in the Lubyanka or to take stock of what was 
healthy at home. Max Eastman has continued to perform for us the same 
function that he did in the first World War: that of the winter log that floats 
in the swimming-pool and prevents the concrete from cracking by itself taking 
the pressure of the ice.95 


Ir Is TEMPTING esthetically to use Wilson's quote as a coda on which to end 
this study. But there are several reasons why it is necessary to continue. First 
of all, it would be wrong to conclude, as Wilson and Rahv suggested, and 
as the discussion up to now might imply, that Eastman's writings on 
Marxism amounted to "only" a study of ideas, a self-referential discourse 
on a disembodied metaphysical theory, and hence an abstract philosophical 
critique of no real significance because it gives no attention to "economic 
and social conditions." On the contrary, rather than an academic exercise 
in epistemology, Eastman's writings became far more important to the study 
and interpretation of contemporary history. Indeed, the debate over dialec- 
tical reasoning in the thirties reached its political climax in the historical 
issue of Stalinism. This unparalleled political phenomenon has continued 
to this day to intrigue and baffle scholars of all ideological persuasions. To 
the Old Left in general, and to Eastman, Hook, and Burnham in particular, 
the problem of understanding Stalinism became almost the problem of 
understanding history itself. For in the writings of their former hero, Leon 
Trotsky, the concept of the dialectic descended, as it were, from the meta- 
physical heights of pure philosophical discussion and entered history as a 
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real, vital idea whose validity was manifesting itself in the “contradictions” 
of the Soviet bureaucracy. By examining briefly the manner in which this 
problem was debated, we can not only see the curious interplay of philo- 
sophical ideas and the interpretation of historical reality, we can perhaps 
also begin to understand better the intellectual origins of what came to be 
called, misleadingly I believe, "anti-communism.''66 

For the generation of the 1930s the greatest analysis of Stalinism from 
the perspective of economic and social conditions could be found in Trotsky’s 
The Revolution Betrayed, a work that Eastman translated and praised 
highly as a “prodigious feat of intellect.” To the readers of Harper's Eastman 
showed just how sensitive he was to "social forces" when he described 
Trotsky’s brilliant mode of explanation: 


The amount of free and fluid judgment he achieves within the framework of a 
rationalistic metaphysics is amazing—a tribute to his dexterity and the ingenuity 
of old Hegel. His sustained sense of human society as a process rather than a 
thing—the real wisdom concealed under the cant about "dialectic"—is also 
admirable. I find much truth tco in his concrete demonstrations of the results 
of Russia's backwardness, and much empirical good sense in his insistence upon 
the interdependence of the nations in any basic economic change they make. 
The idea of capitalist encirclement and the war danger—used by Stalinists to 
"blackmail the intellectuals and keep down the workers," as James T. Farrell 
truly says—is used by Trotsky with honesty and a just sense of its significance.9* 


Nevertheless, Eastman remained unconvinced by Trotsky’s essential thesis— 
that Russia's isolation as a proletarian power and her "backward technic 
of production" accounted for the degeneration of the Revolution and the 
emergence of Stalinism. Such an explanation ignored fundamental prob- 
lems of human behavior that could hardly be dismissed as mere “survivals 
in a backward country of a 'petty-bourgeois psychology.'" Above all, con- 
fronted with the mutation of Marxist sociology by the unexpected growth of 
Soviet bureaucracy, Trotsky refused to reconsider his Marxist philosophy of 
history. Hence Eastman questioned what Wilson felt he should have learned 
most from Marx: “the class analysis of historical happenings.” It was pre- 
cisely this obsolete analysis that could not fully explain Stalinism, a phenom- 
enon that developed out of novel historical conditions in which Marx’s 
emphasis on property relations as the root of power no longer determined 
class behavior. Among American and European intellectuals, the problem 
of Soviet bureaucracy led to a search for the hidden defect in the whole 
history of communist theory and practice, the “original sin,” as Isaac Deut- 
scher ironically put it, from which Stalinism took its malevolent birth.® 
Hook and Victor Serge located it in the centralizing tendencies of Lenin’s 
theory of party dictatorship; Will Herberg and Bertram D. Wolfe returned 
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to Rosa Luxemburg for a critique of Bolshevik terrorism in 1918; Dwight 
Macdonald implicated Trotsky himself by bringing up the embarrassing 
Kronstadt affair; and Eastman, of course, could not resist going beyond 1918 
and beyond Marx to Hegel, in whose "optimistic" philosophy of history lay 
the fatal flaw that presumably left every Marxist helpless before Stalin.‘® 

To a certain extent, Eastman did tend to engage in the genetic fallacy of 
tracing a political consequence to its philosophical origins in order to claim, 
as Wilson and Rahv expressed it, that “the fallacies of Marxism had by them- 
selves wrecked the Leninist Revolution.” The immediate issue between 
Eastman and Trotsky, however, was not what had destroyed the Revolu- 
tion but what would save it, not the social conditions of backwardness that 
plagued Russia but the philosophical ideas that were still being invoked to 
restore Russia to her original revolutionary course. Insofar as Trotsky claimed 
to embody the heritage of Leninism, Eastman could rightly argue that in an 
ultimate sense it was indeed the “fallacies of Marxism” that prevented 
Trotsky from both understanding the historical significance of Stalinism 
and offering a political answer to it. 

Trotsky’s theory of Stalinism contains a historical explanation within 
which is embedded a philosophical solution. Drastically simplified, Trotsky’s 
interpretation held that Stalinism must be seen as a temporary “Bonapartist” 
political phenomenon, an “episodic relapse" that, like the ''hermidorean 
phase of the French Revolution, would be undermined by its own “social 
contradictions” and ultimately destroyed by the proletariat as it rises again 
to resume the second act of the unfinished October Revolution. Although he 
would modify aspects of his theory and revise his timetable in response to 
events, Trotsky never doubted that Stalin’s Russia stood suspended at a 
momentous historical turning point, a “bureaucratic interval” that could 
lead backward to "capitalist restoration" or forward to socialist revolution. 
Everything depended upon the proletariat, and, equally important, upon 
the intellectuals’ commitment to the creation of a Fourth International and 
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transition to socialism was not inevitable. The question arises: if socialism is not inevitable, 
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democratic traditions of Marxism and the authoritarian consequences of Leninism. (See Hook, 
Marx and the Marxists: The Ambiguous Legacy [Princeton, 1955]. Indeed, Eastman’s earlier 
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their willingness to defend the Soviet Union as a "workers' state," which, 
however "deformed" and “betrayed,” had succeeded in preserving the 
collectivization of property and the means of production, the historic 
victory of the Russian Revolution.” 

Many Old Left intellectuals in America could readily sympathize with 
Trotsky's opposition to Soviet totalitarianism, a stance that characterized 
all that was best and noble in a world that was asked to choose the 
bad against the worst, Stalin against Hitler. They could not agree that 
Stalinism, any more than fascism, would be brought down by a revolu- 
tionary proletariat whose historical mission was determined, not by a socio- 
logical analysis of its character, but solely by what Eastman called its “meta- 
physical position" in the Marxist scheme of philosophy. As the controversy 
developed, Trotsky realized that the sum and substance of the entire issue 
turned on the dialectical logic he employed both to affirm that the pro- 
letariat would break the “shell” of Stalinism and to deny that Russia's 
bureaucracy was an autonomous social stratum. He thus tried to draw Burn- 
ham into a debate over “The ABC of Materialist Dialectics." Burnham, the 
last of the “literary Trotskisanis,” declined, stating "I stopped arguing 
about religion long ago." Trotsky could only reply glumly: "I once heard 
Max Eastman voice this same sentiment.” 

On that note it could be said that for some American writers the intel- 
lectual cold war had begun. For Trotsky had called upon his followers to 
continue to resist Stalinism as "reactionary" and at the same time support 
Stalin’s foreign policy in Eastern Europe as “progressive.” This paradoxical 
proposition was offered not solely on the basis of Russia’s national security, 
the rationale used a year earlier by Stalinists to excuse the nonaggression 
pact and, curiously, used two decades later by some New Left historians 
to excuse Yalta. Rather, it derived from a fantastic philosophy of history 
that could justify supporting Stalinism in Poland as revolutionary while 
continuing to oppose it in Russia as counterrevolutionary. At this critical 
point the issue of dialectical reasoning became almost a matter of life and 
death to Trotsky, for never did so much depend upon how the human 
mind perceived the unfolding nature oi historical reality. He now plunged 
into intellectual history with all the passion, if not the sense of irony, of 
Perry Miller or Arthur O. Lovejoy as he tried to find in Aristotle and 
classical philosophy arguments to use against Eastman.? At the same time he 
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wrote letter after letter from Coyoacan, Mexico, to the New York office of the 
Socialist Workers party in a desperate attempt to persuade his dwindling 
band of followers. Seemingly fighting a one-man war against the power of 
Stalin with the ideas of Hegel, confronted by the defection of the intellectuals 
in America, Trotsky remained convinced that the “dual” nature of Stalinism 
could be understood only if one maintained a dialectical interpretation of 
history: 


It is not surprising that the theoreticians of the opposition who reject dialectical 
thought capitulate lamentably before the contradictory nature of the USSR. How- 
ever the contradiction between the social basis laid down by the revolution, and 
the character of the caste which arose out of the degeneration of the revolution 
is not only an irrefutable historical fact but also a motor force. In our struggle for 
the overthrow of the bureaucracy we base ourselves on this contradiction."* 


Trotsky remained equally convinced that it was "Eastman and his ilk" who 
had corrupted the mind of a whole generation of American Marxist in- 
tellectuals to the point where it had lost the cognitive capacity to see "all 
things and phenomena in their continuous change" (but not the workers, 
who are "naturally inclined to dialectical thinking"). Since he held the 
epistemological key that would unlock the riddle of Stalinism, and since he 
saw himself as the last remaining revolutionary who possessed the Hegelian 
vision of history that would illuminate the meaning of events, Trotsky pro- 
ceeded to instruct Americans on how to think and how not to think. 
"Dialectical training of mind, as necessary to a revolutionary as finger ex- 
ercises to a pianist," is superior to “pragmatism” and the "banalities of 'com- 


mon sense,’ " wrote Trotsky, as he endeavored to show how the “housewife,” 


vailed in the ancient classical world before man had knowledge of evolution. It was then believed 
that a thing cannot both be and not be, cannot be itself and that which it is not. But Aristotle's 
logic of identity (4—4A) underwent a revolution when man became aware that reality is changing 
and not static. Once the universe was perceived as dynamic and evolutionary, Hegelian-Marxist 
thought was the only way man could understand the laws of development. Now the logic of con- 
tradiction replaced the logic of identity, for a thing was seen to be in the process of becoming that 
which it is not, of growing, changing, and transforming itself into something else. Indeed, Trotsky 
insisted with dialectical flourish, any other perception of reality would deny the existence of 
reality. For the antiquated axiom that "A is equal to A signifies that a thing is equal to itself 
if it does not change, that is, if it does not exist" (Trotsky, “A Petty-Bourgeois Opposition in 
the Socialist Workers Party," The New International, 6 [1940]: 35-42). In response to Trotsky’s 
exposition, Eastman pointed out that the idea of evolution was quite familiar to Aristotle in 
the writings of Thales, Anaximander, Xenophanes, and Anaxagoras, who were discussed in his 
chapters on metaphysics, and it was also familiar to the classical world of Heraclitus and Solon. 
Eastman then maintained—and here he may have pushed his argument too far—that formal 
logic had no ontological status, When the Greek philosopher declared that A—A, he was not 
writing a "science of being” but an approach to reasoning, "not talking about existent things 
but consistent thinking. . . . The principle, A equals A, means that if you are going to be 
rational, or in other words talk sense, the meaning of your terms must not shift while you 
are talking. You cannct even argue—as Trotsky does so skillfully in that paragraph—that all 
existence is a process, unless by existence you mean existence and by process process. You could 
not even state that a pound. of sugar is always unequal to itself, unless the term pound of 
sugar remained identical in meaning with the tezm itself. That is what Aristotle perceived; 
that is what formal logic is about" (Eastman, Marxism is it Science [New York, 1940], 286-87). 
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the "illiterate peasant woman," and the "fox" in the woods all demon- 
strated in their everyday behavior unconscious “Hegelian tendencies.'’75 
Trotsky believed World War II would be the ultimate test of his theory of 
Stalinism as a transitory episode about to explode, and he was prepared to 
concede that if the proletariat demonstrated its “congenital incapacity .. . 
of accomplishing the task placed upon it by the course of development, 
nothing would remain except openly to recognize that the socialist program, 
based on the internal contradictions of capitalist society, ended as Utopia."7? 
Trotsky did not live to see the death of the very dream to which he dedi- 
cated his whole political life, and his former followers were left to face 
Stalinism alone, without the historical certainties that Marxism had once 
guaranteed them. Stalinism, then, not “communism,” was the terror and 
the mystery of the anti-Stalinist Old Left. And in a curious way, writers 
like Eastman, Hook, and Burnham would continue to carry on their old 
struggle against Stalinism unencumbered by the intellectual legacy of 
Trotskyism—the myth of the dialectic and its philosophical counterpart, 
the proletariat.77 Whatever the merits of their later attitudes toward the cold 
war in Europe and Asia, and however questionable the process by which anti- 
Stalinism may have grown into a morally indiscriminate crusade to defend a 
democratically illegitimate "free world," the dissolution of these twin myths 
was necessary. Stripped of its mystical "motor force" and mysterious 
power of self-negation, history could now be studied on its own terms, 


75 Ibid, 50, 54, 83. After delving into Aristotle to refute Eastman, Trotsky embraced the 
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and birds are nutritious and tasty. On sighting a hare, a rabbit, or a hen, a fox concludes: this 
particular creature belongs to the tasty and nutritive type, and—chases after the prey. We have 
` here a complete syllogism, although the fox, we may suppose, never read Aristotle. When the 
same fox, however, encounters the first animal which exceeds it in size, for example, a wolf, it 
quickly concludes that quantity passes into qualitv, and turns to flee. Clearly, the legs of a fox 
are equipped with Hegelian tendencies, even if not fully conscious ones. All this demonstrates, 
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trary constructions of our reason but rather expressions of the actual inter-relationships in 
nature itself. In this sense, the universe throughout is permeated with 'unconscious' dialectics. 
But nature did not stop there. No little development occurred before nature's inner relationships 
were converted into the language of the consciousness of foxes and men, and man was then 
enabled to generalize these forms of consciousness and transform them into logical (dialectical) 
categories, thus creating the possibility for probing more deeply into the world about us” (Trot- 
sky, In Defense of Marxism, 84). This fantastic discussion, which suggests a structure of mind 
in nature mediated through forms of language and behavior, could make Trotsky something 
of a precursor of French Structuralism. As Carl Becker might have said, not being a fox, I’m in 
no position to judge. 
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without the deceptive consolations of philosophy, and Soviet totalitarianism 
could be faced squarely as a permanent reality that had defied the author of 
“permanent revolution.” 

Thus Eastman’s original philosophical quarrel with Marx ended with Trot- 
sky. Once championed as Lenin’s rightful heir, Trotsky was now regarded as 
the last heroic antagonist to Stalin, tragically continuing his struggle with 
nothing left save a philosophy of history “saturated with optimism.””® 
Ironically, the “metaphysical illusions" that Eastman believed Lenin had 
purged from Marxism re-emerged in the mind of Trotsky, whose entire edifice 
of belief in the meaning of events in Europe lay ultimately in the dialectic, 
and whose valiant but desperate hopes for the Fourth International 
would lie ultimately in ruins on the battlefields and in the concentration 
camps of World War II—history's answer to Hegel. 
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“THERE ARE MOMENTS in reading a novel or seeing a play by Dos Passos,” 
wrote Edmund Wilson in 1929 (still within Wilson’s progressive period and 
Dos Passos’s radical years), “when one finds oneself reddy to rush to the de- 
fense of even the American bathroom, even the Ford car—which after all, 
one begins to reflect, have perhaps done as much to rescue us from help- 
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lessness, ignorance, and squalor as the prophets of revolution.”! These 
days, some of the more popular accounts of United States foreign policies 
may inspire similar reflection. The most recent revisionist school of United 
States diplomatic history—chiefly William Appleman Williams, some of 
his students, and now some of their students—has produced what may al- 
ready have become the new orthodoxy, wherein the imperialist expan- 
sion of the United States appears indistinguishable from that of any other 
Western power. One should probably credit the national traumas of the 
past decade more than the power of the revisionists' logic for this develop: 
ment. In any event, one now finds John K. Fairbank, once one of the pillars 
of establishment historiography, writing: 


The Chinese image of us may be more accurate than we like to think. . . . [As] 
the Chinese Communists have long claimed . . . the Western powers . . . were a 
single pack of invaders, mutually quarrelsome but united in their aggressiveness. 
... Since we have been a part of the expanding West, and have been a party to 
many kinds of dirty work in East Asia in the past, we should recognize our crimes 
of today as merely more of the same.? 


Like Fairbank, most American students of foreign policy find it impossible 
to write with confidence that "basically" or "on the whole" Americans 
have conducted their overseas affairs with exceptional regard for human 
decencies and liberal principles. With the specter of the Vietnam horror 
weighing oppressively upon them, they have come to regard as especially 
repulsive the moral presumption that has typified American obtrusiveness 
overseas from the beginning of the twentieth century and before. No 
doubt this is as it should be. And yet there is implicit a strong tendency to 
substitute a new kind of blindness for the old. 

In the present atmosphere it has become apparently sufficient in condem- 
nation of United States policies merely to demonstrate that the United 
States sought to use its influence abroad in its own interest—or for that 
matter, anyone else's. “One of the basic concerns of United States policy- 
makers from 1920 to 1941," writes Robert Freeman Smith for his readers' 
expected delectation, "was the establishment and maintenance of a world 
order which would be conducive to the prosperity and power of the United 
States"? One is evidently supposed to acknowledge that what is good for 
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argument that success in foreign policy depends on the ability and willingness to use force as 
a last resort when vital interests are at stake, Kennan tended to overstate the impractical “ideal- 
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United States prosperity and power must be bad for the rest of the world, 
if not bad for the American people as well. The Vietnam debacle stands 
as obvious proof. But earlier examples abound. In fact the whole history 
of the nation's expansion serves revisionists to illustrate the point. “The 
radical perspective," writes Lloyd C. Gardner, a self-declared radical, "sees 
the development of America's world view as a logical result of national 
expansion."* It is no postindustrial matter. As Professor Williams has re- 
cently discovered, expansionism thrived among the agrarian classes even 
before industrialism blighted American shores. The twig was bent virtually 
from the start. The American farmer, Williams says, "actively and causally 
related his freedom in the marketplace with his personal political and so- 
cial freedom." This led the farmer not only to assume that the world’s mar- 
kets must be open to him for his own welfare but “to defend and justify 
... expansion on the grounds that it extended the freedom of all men." 5 The 
error in this reasoning is supposed to be obvious. In any event, the reasoning 
was perpetuated through the age of industrialism, which magnified the 
consequences. 

Thus liberalism and “private-enterprise capitalism," which revisionists 
assume, in common with the American right wing, are mutually dependent, 
have led the United States to reach out with presumptuous if not hypo- 
critical benevolence toward supposedly benighted countries all over the 
world and to saddle them with pernicious economic structures and op- 
pressive regimes. The United States has also opposed all kinds of beneficent 
social revolutions, such as the Russian, Mexican, and Chinese, which, in 
Williams's words, have actually represented twentieth-century efforts to 
reassert “the ideals of a self-defined and controlled commonwealth based on 
social property that [in the West] had characterized one wing of Christianity 
and the English Revolution."* Robert Heilbroner meanwhile has ventured 
to speculate that whatever the costs in mayhem and massacre, communist 
revolution may well be the only road to “modernization” for the suffering 
masses of the undeveloped world and thus in the long run and on balance 
would likely prove less costly for humanity than would continuation along 
the present course.” In sum, we should mind our own business; we should, 
according to Professor Williams, "give the other .. . peoples of the world a 


ism" of past United States diplomacy. His revisionist critics, in their eagerness for irony, have 
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chance to make their own history by acting on our own responsibility to 
make our own history. If that be isolationsim, then the time has come to 
make the most of it."5 

All this makes one want to rush with Edmund Wilson back to the Amer- 
ican bathroom. Apart from doubting that such an ideal as Williams mentions 
aptly applies to any of the major social and political events this century has 
witnessed, one cringes before the image of the world's masses organized and 
modernized but without traditions or institutions that might cultivate 
tolerance and individuality. One feels impelled, at the hazard of tedium, to 
review the struggle for individual liberty against the power of community 
and state; to recount in detail the difficult, inconclusive evolution of personal 
freedom and human dignity—and the role private property played in 
that development—against the claims made upon the individual by com- 
munal and political assertions of Truth, Morality, and the Higher Justice. 
Not that these considerations represent the sum of a program for resolving 
modern problems. But, as Barrington Moore has protested, it is clear that 
"any future society which does not preserve and extend historic liberal 
achievements will be another nightmare.''? 

Beyond this one has to wonder at the moral pretension of the "mind our 
own business" posture. Given the wretched performance of American 
power in the recent past, a recommendation that the United States cultivate 
its own garden has an obvious immediate appeal. But one could claim that 
most of the socially disorganized and economically undeveloped places in 
the world have suffered from neglect by the United States as readily as 
one could argue that they have suffered from its domination.” It may be 
true, as it is asserted according to good Leninist doctrine on imperialism, 
that the "liberal-capitalist" economy requires overseas markets for surplus 
product and capital, but it is well known that throughout the twentieth 
century the preponderance of the American surplus has gone to Canada 
and Europe, that is, to other affluent, predominantly capitalist countries. 
If the impoverished peoples of the earth are ever to lift themselves out of 
their distress in the reasonably near future, they can do so only with the 
active assistance of the affluent. This argues not that the United States 
mind its own business but that it mind that its business be more intelli- 
gent, generous, and farsighted than it has chaxacteristically been in the past. 


'THE LATTER COURSE is not likely to appeal to those contented with the shal- 
low reasoning of outrage or attracted by the polemical advantages of nega- 
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Reflections on the Causes of Human Misery, 114-16, 123-24. 
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tivism. Whenever, and at any time to whomever, the flaws of American so- 
ciety appear larger than its virtues, these attitudes have been beguiling. 
In the 1920s and early 1930s, another era of the disenchantment of intellec- 
tuals with the promise of American life, revisionism also gained high 
stature. In 1928 Harry Elmer Barnes, to choose only one, said about every- 
thing the present radical historians have been saying, though with more 
controlled hyperbole and a greater self-consciousness over flattened distinc- 
tions among various forms of "imperialism."!! Political negativists enjoyed 
great popularity in those days. 

Senator William E. Borah's warnings against international involve- 
ment throughout the same era now reappear in revisionist works. The 
great naysayer from Idaho resided in the Senate for thirty-three years, a 
period that spanned both world wars. In all that time he was a model iso- 
lationist, or at least so it seemed whenever taking positive steps toward 
international amity in some way involved United States cooperation with 
Europe. Borah attacked Woodrow Wilson's neutrality policies as pro-Allies 
(though he voted for the declaration of war), led the extremist "irrecon- 
cilables" in the fight against the League, fought the World Court with bull- 
dog tenacity for fifteen years, and in tandem with Senator Hiram Johnson 
of California did more than anyone else throughout the twenties and 
thirties to paralyze efforts toward virtually all kinds of international agree- 
ments. In taking such positions Borah usually employed the rhetoric of 
democratic insurgency, which possibly is only to place him as a politician 
whose roots lay deep in the Progressive era. In any event, his denunciation 
of the League as an imperialist plot (although it was the British imperialists 
he most hated) and a conspiracy among the international bankers has, for 
some, made him something of a modern hero, as has the fact that he carried 
on a sustained campaign for full diplomatic recognition of the Soviet 
Union from 1919 until it was achieved in 1933. 

11 We have always been an imperialist nation, wrote Barnes. "The growth of our country 
has been, in one sense, the record of imperialist efforts and successes . . . [a] record of con- 
tinually expanding frontiers. . . . Excess capital . . . developed a greater need for markets 
overseas," which Americans tended to rationalize as "advancing the cause of human justice." 
The pattern varies, said Barnes, "because the bankers and merchants [often] feel that they can 
carry on their activities to better effect without the embarrassment of political friction." By and 
large the United States showed the "more refined developments in imperialist enterprise"; its 
capitalists generally "deplore and eschew . . . crude political and military force and prefer 
to rely upon . . . complete economic ascendancy.” Barnes concluded, “This is less repulsive . . . 
than wholesale slaughter by marines, but it may also be much more potent than physical force 
in the establishment of a permanent economic hegemony." In one respect Barnes had the 
advantage on most of the current radical critics. He noted that there was no reason to assume 
that socialist countries would be any less imperialistic than capitalist countries. Barnes, in- 
trod, to Leland H. Jenks, Our Cuban Colony (New York, 1928), viii-xi. 

12 Thus William Appleman Williams argues that Woodrow Wilson's preference for reform 
and his hostility to revolution “in Russia, central and eastern Europe, China, and Mexico... 
very probably turned a crucial handful of Progressives like Hiram Johnson of California, William 
Borah of Idaho, and Robert M. La Follette of Wisconsin irrevocably against Wilson's League of 
Nations Treaty." Contours of American History, 423. The “very probably" covers a good deal 


of wishful thinking! See also Williams’s The Tragedy of American Diplomacy (2d ed.; Néw 
York, 1972), 122-27. 
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Unfortunately for Borah’s admirers, Robert Maddox’s close-up study of 
the man, William E. Borah and American Foreign Policy, shows him 
to be a poor champion for any cause. Borah was a negativist in nearly pure 
form. He always functioned best in opposition: ever fretful of the dangers 
of doing anything, “able to predict catastrophic possibilities undreamed 
of by others” (p. 8), he was an insurgent whose main ability, said Theodore 
Roosevelt, was “to insurge" (p. xix). In a word, Borah was an obstructionist. 
He could score a point against the League by arguing, among many other 
things, that Article 10 would appear to commit the United States to pre- 
serve reactionary regimes against hypothetical insurgents throughout the 
world, but in the case of at least one genuine nationalist revolution, the 
Mexican, he coauthored with Robert La Follette a Senate resolution urg- 
ing a punitive expedition south of the border just as the Wilson administra- 
tion began straining to keep American jingoism in check. Similarly Borah 
was among the first to demand intervention against the Bolsheviks,’ but 
he changed his mind just as Wilson was about to yield to Allied pressures 
and to anxieties over Japanese expansion into Siberia. 

Maddox says Borah “disliked imperialism on principle and because he 
believed it produced insoluble dilemmas" (p. 7). From Maddox's evidence 
the latter seems the more important of the two. “Borah’s usual caution," 
Maddox adds, "did evaporate at times over matters involving national 
‘honor’ " (p. 15)—0x, as Maddox suggests elsewhere, when it offered the 
possibility of political advantage.14 So when Woodrow Wilson tried early in 
1915 to stop the drift toward military intervention in Mexico that his original 
posture toward Huerta and Carranza had begun, Borah decided it was 
time to reverse his own misgivings about intervention to demand that 
the United States protect American “defenders of the flag" across the border 
even if force were required. And while Wilson strove to cool enflamed 
emotions during the Lusitania crisis, Borah overcame his initial view that 
Americans were altogether too concerned with the welfare of the British 
and French imperialists and began wondering aloud “just how long rhetoric 
will suffice" and if protests were "the only method left for the defense of the 
rights of American citizens" (p. 16). In 1916 he exhausted himself stump- 
ing the country for Charles Evans Hughes, who, he believed, would take a 
more “honorable” position against the Mexican transgressors. 

Even the change in Borah’s attitude toward international agreements 
supposedly signified by his support of the naval disarmament conferences 


13 Maddox seems to have uncovered this little-known fact independently (Borah and Ameri- 
can Foreign Policy, 37-38), though the point is also documented by Phillip S. Gillette, “The 
Political Origins of American-Soviet Trade, 1917-1924" (Ph.D. dissertation, Harvard Univer- 
sity, 1969), 69. 

14 Borah never neglected his ambition to become president, nor did he abstain from petty 
Republican partisanship. He declined to support Theodore Roosevelt in ıcı2 despite much 
insurgent bombast; in 1916 he campaigned for Hughes against Wilson; and in i924 he again 
chose to go it alone for re-election to the Senate though offered the chance to support the in- 
surgent third-party candidacy of Robert La Follette for president. 
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and the Kellogg-Briand Peace Treaty had more appearance than reality. 
“Actually,” says Maddox, “Borah had experienced no conversion, for at the 
time he predicated his conduct on the assumption that a naval conference 
would not succeed and very likely never would convene” (p. 88). Mean- 
while Borah's support for the "Outlawry of War" pact proved "gall and 
wormwood” for its promoters, who too late discovered that “by employing 
Outlawry against the proposals of others and by exaggerating the impor- 
tance of ephemeral achievements such as the Kellogg-Briand Pact" Borah 
successfully diverted all movement toward committing the United States 
to any action on behalf of anything at all.!5 

In all, Borah probably had much in common with most nationalists of 
his day, including especially their racial preconceptions. His opposition 
to overseas commitments seems to have been that of a man so certain of the 
unique superiority of his "race" that he could never find it worthwhile to 
try to do anything for lesser peoples. It was too risky; it created "insoluble 
dilemmas" whereby (in the phrase he used most often) "the logic of 
events" would entangle the nation in unforetold difficulties and distract it 
from the things it ought to be doing for itself. It was never a question of 
balancing the costs, to the nation and to humanity, of specific kinds of inter- 
national commitments. Since Borah believed that only "the Anglo-Saxon 
race" had the necessary temperament and traditions for self-government, 
in his view involvement abroad could offer nothing constructive to foreign 
peoples—even to the Europeans who were retrograde beyond redemption. 

Like many American isolationists, especially from Far Western states, 
Borah did not intend his caveats against foreign expansion to apply to the 
Pacific. A sometimes outspoken and always underlying racial hostility to 
the Japanese inspired his attitude. Although he usually assailed economic 
justifications for an expansive foreign policy, the growth of Japanese power 
in the Far East raised in his view the specter of an America "shut in and 
circumscribed, . . . our markets glutted, labor underpaid and discontented 
. .. and other things of which I do not care to prophesize."!9 To meet the 
Japanese challenge he joined with American expansionists in advocating 
a big navy. Early in 1918 he was quick to urge sending American troops 
to Siberia to deter Japanese incursions there while the White and Red Rus- 
sians fought it out. 

Emergent Japanese power after 1900 posed many kinds of problems for 
American policy makers. Initially welcomed as a counterweight to Rus- 
sian power, it quickly became a threat in itself. Racist and labor-union 
hostility on the West Coast complicated matters. So, too, on the other hand, 
did the commitment of Americans to liberal values. For however practical 

15 Maddox, Borah and American Foreign Policy, 182. See also John Chalmers Vinson, William 
E. Borah and the Outlawry of War (Athens, Ga., 1957), and Marian C. McKenna, Borah 
(Ann Arbor, 1961); both make a point of Borah's "conversion." 


16 Borah, quoted in Jerry Israel, Progressivism end the Open Door: America and China, 
1905—1921 (Pittsburgh, 1972), 129-30. 
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it might have been to develop an accommodation with Japan, Japanese 
truculence in China offended too many sensibilities in the United States to 
make that accommodation politically feasible. Theodore Roosevelt had 
favored it. “Our vital interest,” he wrote to President Taft in 1910, “is to 
keep the Japanese out of our country and at the same time to preserve the 
good will of Japan.” He was even willing to sacrifice the Open Door 
policy for the purpose, especially since he recognized that “the 'open- 
door' policy, as a matter of fact, completely disappears as soon as a powerful 
nation determines to disregard it, and is willing to run the risk of war rather 
than forego its intention." In 1911 Roosevelt apparently told Lord Grey, 
Canada's governor-general, that the Western powers must not interfere 
with Japan's "natural expansion" onto the Asian continent, that 
indeed unless Japan were permitted, even encouraged, to go into Man- 
churia, it would mean trouble on the American and Canadian Pacific 
Coast.'* In fact on at least three occasions before 1920 the United States 
candidly acknowledged that "territorial contiguity creates special rela- 
tions" between Japan and China's northeastern territories.'5 Meanwhile 
important segments of the American financial community expressed their 
preference for working with the Japanese toward developing economic op- 
portunities in the Far East.!? : 

The Taft administration, however, chose to act on the precepts of "dollar 
diplomacy," which it was promoting vigorously in Latin America.as well. 
In characteristic fashion Taft and his equally lethargic and maladroit secre- 
tary of state, Philander Knox, bungled the whole operation. "By deciding 
to strengthen China rather than to conciliate Japan," say Walter and 
Marie Scholes in The Foreign Policies of the Taft Administration, “Taft 
and Knox reversed Roosevelt's policy and ignored his advice" (p. 247). 
They abandoned Open Door policy in favor of bidding for exclusive 
American or Anglo-American concessions—which was only to acknowledge 
that the Open Door doctrine made little sense when applied to mining, 
railroads, and utilities operations, and to exclusive financial arrangements 
as well. Taft and Knox misconstrued Britain's willingness to support the 
United States. And most significant, they miscalculated the eagerness of 
American financiers to engage in Far Eastern ventures. When Taft left 


17 Theodore Roosevelt to Taft, Dec. 22, 1910, and Grey to Bryce, Jan. 20, 1911, quoted in 
Scholes and Scholes, Foreign Policies of the Taft Administration, 121, 122n. 

18 The quotation is from William Jennings Bryan, then secretary of state, to the Japanese 
ambassador, Mar. 13, 1915, in Foreign Relations of the United States, 1915 (Washington, 1924), 
111. The message was drafted by Lansing and plainly foreshadows the language of the Lansing- 
Ishii agreement two years later. 

19 See, for example, Israel, Progressivism and the Open Door, especially 55-56, 129-80, 151, 
167; see also Cyrus Adler, Jacob H. Schiff: Life & Letters (London, 1929), 1: 19-20, 211-43; 2: 
261-62; Journal of the American-Asiastic Association, 16 (1916): 53-54; on the Lansing-Ishii 
agreement, see issues of the Wall Street Journal, the Journal of Commerce, and the Bankers 
Magazine throughout November 1917; finally, see Frank A. Vanderlip, "Japanese Trip-1920," 
especially memorandum dated May 1, 1920, Vanderlip Papers, Columbia University Special Col- 
lections, box D-52. 
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office the American bankers he had pushed into the Consortium went to 
President-elect Wilson to tell him they had little desire to continue. Wilson 
made his ringing repudiation of the Consortium two weeks later. 

The Scholeses’ study of the foreign policy of the Taft administration is 
probably most stimulating in its treatment of the Far East and somewhat 
less than captivating in its other chapters. Although founded in substantial 
original research, including the use of British manuscript collections, the 
book presents little that has not appeared in print before. The authors rely 
heavily on Dana Munro, for instance, for their discussion of the Caribbean 
countries, and they generally are not so informative as he. P. Edward 
Haley's treatment of Mexico, which the authors could not have seen, is far 
the better, especially in showing that Taft was less trigger happy, though no 
less obtuse, than the Scholeses portray him as being.” Still, their book 
offers a convenient synthesis of the four-year period that led up to the more 
crucial developments of the Wilson era. 

Among other things, the Scholeses’ special focus makes it possible to see 
again the distinction between Taft’s policies and those of Wilson's ad- 
ministration, a distinction that historians have lately tended to minimize 
in their eagerness to demonstrate that neither the Republican nor the 
Democratic president viewed revolutionary socialism with much favor. Taft 
was unabashed and forthright in his ambition to promote American busi- 
ness enterprise abroad. It was not that he was a tool of Wall Street; in fact 
Wall Street appears to have had little enthusiasm for Taft’s schemes. Rather, 
precisely as in his domestic policies, Taft could imagine no way of building 
a progressive society except by relying on the leadership of private busiriess. 
'The Wilson administration, as indicated by evidence presented in nearly 
all the studies under review, more clearly sought to use business interests for 
political purposes abroad. Of course the hopes of both Wilson and Taft that 
American business enterprise would have civilizing and liberalizing effects 
overseas might have had more of a chance if they had been tempered by the 
recognition that American business had too often demonstrated its barbaric 
side at home. 

Although Taft was not above the kind of dissembling for which some of 
the more recent tenants of the White House have become notorious, one 
has to appreciate at least the man's candor—but perhaps "innocence" is 
really the better word—in his defense of using “dollars instead of bullets" 
on behalf of the nation's strategic and economic interests. “It is an effort," he 
told Congress in 1912, "frankly directed to the increase of American trade 
. . . to preserve to the American people that free opportunity in foreign mar- 
kets [will not soon be] . . . preempted through the more energetic efforts 


20 Dana Munro, Intervention and Dollar Diplomacy in the Caribbean, 1900-1921 (Princeton, 
^19645 P. Edward Haley, Revolution and Intervention: The Diplomacy of Taft and Wilson in 
Mexico, r910—1917 (Cambridge, Mass., 1970). 
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of other governments.”?! Defensive strategy, moreover, made it necessary to 
assure that a power vacuum in the Caribbean not attract foreign powers 
in the form either of economic domination, which would mean political 
control of the nations to the south, or the establishment of naval bases there. 
"In practical terms," write the Scholeses, "dollar diplomacy meant economic 
intervention to stave off military intervention" (p. 35). j 

“But it did not rule out the use of bullets” (p. 36). Since as a federal 
judge in the 189os Taft had been entirely willing to "shoot to kill" leaders 
of the Pullman strike, it is scarcely surprising that he should expect con- 
genial approval in telling a Mexican envoy that he wished the United States 
might eventually gain some formal right to force a peace in Central America: 
"to have the right to knock their heads together until they should maintain 
peace" is the way he put it (p. 56). It remains refreshing, now that American 
presidents have got the habit of assuming absolute power to deploy the mili- 
tary abroad, that Taft felt inescapably constrained by the absence of a for- 
mal, legal sanction. Despite some gross saber rattling and a personal readi- 
ness to intervene—in Mexico, for example, after the overthrow of Porfirio 
Diaz—Taft refused to move because Congress gave him no authority to 
do so. 

Taft never understood the virulence of the attacks on his diplomacy. In 
the early part of the century it was still axiomatic that governments had 
an obligation to promote and defend the economic interests of their 
citizens and that big powers should discipline smaller powers whose dis- 
orderliness became inconvenient. He ridiculed domestic opponents who 
thought there was something wrong with defending American capitalism 
abroad. Typically, Taft could not perceive the contemporary cemands for 
changed political priorities. He failed even to acknowledge that his American 
critics were no less capitalistic than he. They had come to identify them- 
selves, however, as the victims of the same big Eastern banking interests that 
would likely victimize the Latin Americans if Tafts diplomacy succeeded. 
More than that, while promoting American banking abroad, dollar 
diplomacy appeared to offer no real relief from costly and embarrassing 
military interventions. 


ONE PROBLEM WAS that the growth of American power and affluence brought 
not so much increased freedom but greater exposure to the vagaries of inter- 
national events. By the turn of the century Americans were already signifi- 
cantly committed in the international economy; to a degree in Europe, 
indeed, that inspired anxiety there over "the American invasion.”?? This 

21 William Howard Taft, Fourth Annual Message, Dec. 3, 1912, in Fred Israel, ed., The 
State of the Union Messages of the Presidents, 1790-1966 (New York, 1967), 3: 2486-2542. 

22 “Earlier, Europe had Europeanized the world, now so it seems, America wants to Ameri- 
canize her motherlands." Wilhelm von Polenz, Das Land der Zukunft (Berlin, 1908), 2. See also 


T. Lenschau, Die Amerikanische Gefahr (Berlin, 1902); F. A. McKenzie, The American In- 
vaders (London, 1902); and Sir C. Furness, M.P., The American Invasion (London, 1902). 
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development was not the consequence of political intentions; in fact, 
insofar as United States policy makers had sought to influence American 
businessmen to expand abroad they pointed mostly across the Pacific 
and to the south, and with remarkable lack of success. The American 
economic stakes abroad, such as they were, evolved from the growing 
strength of American industry, the sheer impetus of private business 
decisions, and most of all the force of opportunities beckoning. These stakes 
made the United States economically vulnerable, a fact that necessarily 
conditioned American sensitivities to international politics. 

By 1914, as Ross Gregory remarks in his short, incisive essay, T'he Origins 
of American Intervention in the First World War, "the need to trade 
with Europe was so obvious that virtually no one gave thought to not doing 
so” (p. 43). “It was a rare American wage-earner who did not find his 
income changed by the conflict in Europe,” says Gregory (p. 4). Never mind 
the bankers and munitions makers and export merchants. The war affected 
producers and wage earners in every category, from shoemakers in St. 
Louis to mechanics in Detroit, wheat growers in Kansas, and sharecroppers 
in Mississippi. These facts “made it inevitable that the United States, bel- 
ligerent or not, would . . . find itself deeply affected by the European con- 
flict. The government could take no stand on foreign policy that would not 
... have an impact on economic conditions in the United States.” 

But the power of the United States made Americans vulnerable to foreign 
events in more important ways. Demands of “honor” and “responsibility” 
do not usually fall on those without the means for effective action. No one 
seriously believed Norway or Switzerland was derelict for not forcefully in- 
tervening against "German barbarism.” But the United States could not 
plead weakness; nor did it have the least inclination to do so. In the full 
flush of confidence over the evident success of their political and economic 
systems, Americans could hardly have resisted the temptation—or, as they 
usually put it, could not avoid the responsibility—to export those systems 
whenever the opportunity might arise. If it appeared to some a monumental 
conceit, and if it too often took on the form of mere cant, to most con- 
temporaries the obligations of power seemed too manifest for dispute. 

As Gregory sees it, although economic concerns influenced the tactics of 
the American response to the European crisis, so, too, did Wilson's deter- ` 
23 See, for example, Paul A. Varg, “The Myth of the China Market, 1890-1914," American 
Historical Review, 73 (1967-68): especially 754; Noel Pugach, "Making the Open Door Work: 
Paul S. Reinsch in China, 1913-1919," Pacific Historical Review, 38 (1969): 157-75, especially 
174; Mira Wilkins, The Emergence of Multinational Enterprise: American Business Abroad 
from the Colonial Era to 1914 (Cambridge, Mass., 1971), passim; Cleona Lewis, America’s Stake 
in International Investments (Washington, 1938), passim; Hitchman, Leonard Wood and Cuban 

Independence, especially 65, 68, 74; Munro, intervention and Dollar Diplomacy, 535-37. 

24 Gregory, Origins of American Intervention, 4. With the revisionist critique in mind, Greg- 
ory adds: “If such thoughts suggest that the United States was influenced by the needs of an 
expanding capitalist economy, so let it be. It is by no means certain that another economic struc- 


ture would have made much difference" (p. 132). See also Moore, Reflections on the Causes of 
Human Misery, 132. 
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mination to imprint liberal principles on the postwar world. One can add 
that although it would be too much to say that most Americans felt the 
same determination— most people, after all, are determined only on their 
own immediate interests—they followed his lead with obvious enthusiasm. 
Whatever the second thoughts inspired by the peacemaking debacle coming 
on top of the devaluation of liberalism on the home front, the European 
horror of 1914—17 "strengthened feeling in the United States that American 
interests coincided with world interests" (p. 138). The United States did 
not enter the world war to prevent the defeat of Britain or France, or to 
protect American big business and the loans to the Allies, or to preserve 
American security. It was not that Wilson was indifferent to these matters, 
says Gregory. Rather he regarded them as worth little immediate concern, 
whereas the standing of the United States in the world, both morally and 
materially, was most plainly at issue. 

The very efforts to avoid entanglement abroad brought greater commit- 
ments that seemed to limit the country's options. This was especially true 
in the Caribbean area, where until World War I policy centered on pro- 
viding security for the new American trade and naval route through the 
Panama Canal. As the policy makers saw it, the chief menace to that secur- 
ity lay in the corruption and instability of the Caribbean governments, 
which invited European intervention and, potentially at least, the estab- ° 
lishment of foreign military footholds there. To obviate this threat the 
United States proposed to "guarantee" political stability and fiscal re- 
sponsibility, by force if necessary but preferably—due to the imperatives of 
American liberal principles—by replacing the typically autocratic military 
governments and elitist social systems with American-style institutions. To 
further remove incentives for European intervention the State Department 
worked toward eventually replacing European financial interests with 
American in the Caribbean countries. It was characteristic of the Progres- 
sive era that the policy makers miscalculated their ability to achieve the de- 
sired results. “So long as the United States took upon itself the responsibility 
for order and stability in the Caribbean," writes Joseph Tulchin in The 
Aftermath of War, "the government seemed powerless.to avoid the escala- 
tion of American involvement" (p. 5). Yet the United States sczrcely had a 
choice. As C. Neale Ronning observes: “The political and economic power 
of the United States is so great that anything it does or does nor do in rela- 
tion to another American republic influences the political affairs of that 
republic.'?5 The issue never was whether to use influence abroad, but how. 

The case of Cuba offers an example. The United States had helped Cuba 
gain its independence from Spain, and a mixture of idealism and self- 
interest dictated that the United States subsequently use its influence to 
stabilize the island's politics. In David F. Healy's cogent words, “To go to 
war [in 1898] for the purpose of changing the Cuban situation, and at the 


25 C. Neale Ronning, Law and Politics in Inter-American Diplomacy (New York, 1963), 84. 
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same time to renounce all influence over that situation [as the Teller Amend- 
ment required], did not appear to be a rational proceeding.”** An unstable 
Cuba might, without interposition by the United States, become prey once 
again to the domination of some European power, which could thus jeopar- 
dize U.S. security. Instability, moreover, was scarcely conducive to the 
economic development that Cuba needed and foreign (i.e, American) in- 
vestors might share. 

In consequence United States policy makers contrived the Platt Amend- 
ment. As James H. Hitchman says in Leonard Wood and Cuban Indepen- 
dence, "In a day when European nations carved colonies out of Africa and 
concessions out of China, the Platt Amendment was not merely a clever 
way to establish a protectorate; the men who framed it expected Cuba to 
become a free, independent republic which would not cause the United 
States serious anxiety" (p. 191). In Wood's analysis the United States al- 
most certainly would have to intervene if the Cubans failed to maintain 
- order and honor their foreign debts; he expected it would hold the Cubans 
steadfast to maintaining stability if they knew in advance, by the formal 
prescriptions of the Platt Amendment, that profligacy or irresponsibility 
would bring United States troops. 

Wood did not reckon on some Cubans using that commitment to serve 
their own political purposes. Both incumbent and insurgent factions could, 
and would, use American intervention—the promise, or the fact—in the 
hope of turning an unfavorable political situation to their own advantage. 
Allan Reed Millett has shown how Theodore Roosevelt was drawn into 
Cuba precisely for that reason in 1906.?' The interventions in Nicaragua, 
Honduras, the Dominican Republic, Mexico, and to some degree in Haiti 
during the Taft, Wilson, and Coolidge administrations would all have 
much of the same character. 'The very fact that Latin American countries 
came to believe that no government could easily survive without at least the 
passive approval of the United States both enhanced the power of the United 
States to influence events and tended necessarily to involve the United 
States in every critical factional dispute. 


IT 15 INTERESTING to compare the treatment of the first Cuban occupation by 
David Healy on the one hand and by James Hitchman on the other, the 
one a "Wisconsin product," like William Appleman Williams a former 


26 David F. Healy, The United States in Cuba, 1898-1902: Generals, Politicians and the 
Search for Policy (Madison, 1963), 208. 

27See Allan Reed Millett, The Politics of Intervention: The Military Occupation of Cuba, 
1906-1909 (Columbus, 1968): "Roosevelt . . . failed to realize how inaccurate one of his basic 
assumptions was: that the Cubans would compromise their differences rather than turn the 
island over to the United States to govern again" (p. 8o). Said the insurgent leader, Ernesto 
Asbert: “We prefer a new American intervention that will guarantee future legal elections. . . . 
We would much rather trust Roosevelt than (President Estrada] Palma" (p. 61). 
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student of Fred Harrington, the other a Ph.D. from Berkeley.2® Both studies 
are excellently researched, and their data are not very different. But their 
different objectives show plainly through. Healy stresses the economic ele- 
ments in the American interest in Cuba, even when he concludes from the 
evidence that altogether different imperatives guided United States policy. 
Although "American business interests soon got all they wanted in Cuba," 
he says, during the occupation "it is clear that political factors were of 
more immediate importance than any other.?? Hitchman confirms the 
secondary importance of economic matters as he focuses on the essentially 
idealistic motivations of Wood's military administration. Wood, he con- 
cludes, was “a reformer with high ideals and integrity who wanted free men 
to develop themselves and their society" (p. 212). While noting that no 
American government could ignore its businessmen's interests, Hitchman 
points out that Cuba's economy had been dominated by foreigners lóng 
before the United States arrived there and that for the period of :he occupa- 
tion American businessmen showed a remarkable lack of interest in the 
place. One can add that the country had been saddled since the 1860s with 
a crippling staple-crop economy based mostly on sugar. Wood's adminis- 
tration at least worked to discourage financial arrangements that might be 
exploitive. 

In discussing the Cuban Reciprocity Treaty, Healy makes sure the reader 
sees the element of "control" it gave the United States. He admits that it 
never fulfilled exporters’ hopes (such as they were?). But, "by tying Cuba's 
principal export crop to the American market, and by keeping the market- 
ing conditioris subject to its control, the United States government gained 
an influence in Cuba more enduring than that based on the terms of the 
Platt Amendment."? Hitchman, too, says that reciprocity, like the 
occupation before it, had strategic and political objectives that outweighed 
economic ones. But Hitchman's point, as important as it should be obvious, 
is that Cuba's subordination to the United States must be attributed pri- 
marily to Cuba's endemic political and economic weaknesses. American in- 
dustrial ascendancy and the two nations' proximity alone would have limited 
Cuban options in any event. "Reciprocity," he writes, "was forced not 
upon the Cubans, but upon Congress and domestic sugar interests" (p. 
211). Furthermore the special political and economic ties between the United 

28 Healy, United States in Cuba. Hitchman acknowledges the inspiration and help of Pro- 
fessors Armin Rappaport, now at the University of California at San Diego, the late Raymond 
Sontag of the University of California at Berkeley, and Gerald E. Wheeler of San Jose State 
"a Huy. United States in Cuba, 211. 'This assertion is made rather irrelevantly, since Healy's 
research stops at 1902, leaving undetermined what the interests wanted and what "all" could 
oso Healy, United States in Cuba, 206. Healy also remarks that some conservatives in the Senate 
evidently voted against reciprocity in the hope that defeat of the treaty would ruin the Cuban 
economy and force the Cubans to sue for annexation (p. 202). This does not appear to serve 


the argument that reciprocity treaties were a major instrument of American imperialism. But 
then the argument has a “heads I win, tails you lose" quality, so we need not get into it here. 
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States and Cuba evidently had no exceptional effect on the lure of the Cuban 
market for American exporters. As of 1925 the percentage of Cuban im- 
ports supplied by the United States was still smaller than that of Canada, 
Mexico, or any number of other Western Hemisphere countries, nor did 
the percentage grow remarkably faster than that for Canada during the 
period from 1900 to 1925. 

Hitchman does not dispute the findings of revisionists such as Healy or 
Robert Freeman Smith that when United States policy makers perceived ap- 
parent conflicts between the objectives of national security and the develop- 
ment of Cuban self-government, the former got the nod;*! nor does he deny 
that American knaves and fools would later twist policies to the Cubans’, 
and sometimes to the Americans', disadvantage. Such findings, however, 
may only serve to confirm Hitchman's view that "the premature termina- 
tion of [the original] occupation was a crucial cause of the ultimate failure 
of Cuban republicanism" (p. 2). that, in other words, the United States 
left the Cubans pretty much to their own devices before they were 
strong enough to resist various kinds of exploitation, both external and 
domestic. It is true, of course, as revisionists never tire of reiterating, that 
the rhetoric of liberalism often cloaked self-serving interests—as indeed has 
the rhetoric of every ideal under the sun. But this is not worth saying 
unless one adds that the rhetoric of liberalism also placed certain limits 
on self-interest and impelled policies that sometimes went beyond the de- 
mands of nationalist preferences and material needs. Given the stakes for 
which the great powers were playing and given the ground rules of the 
game early in the century, the United States must be credited at least with 
the efforts it made to change the rules so as to assure that Cuba might become 
“as free as any small nation could be" (p. 74). 

To put it another way, although the United States interfered in the 
processes of self-determination in various nations throughout the world, 
those nations would not necessarily have had greater success at indepen- 
dence if it had not. No doubt Fairbank is correct in saying that since the 
United States is heir to Western imperialism in China, it must acknowledge 
the legitimacy of modern China's hostile view. Yet in practical terms, how 
independent would China be today if American power had not counter- 
vailed that of the many other nations with ambitions in China? Open Door 
imperialism may not have differed in purpose from the imperialism of the 
British, Russians, Germans, or Japanese—though that is at least arguable— 
but the Chinese certainly appreciated the additional bargaining leverage 
American interposition afforded. 

'That the Turks acknowledged the value of such leverage is perhaps the 

31“The American desire to ensure strategic security in the Caribbean was not quite balanced 
by the heritage of self-determination." Hitchman, Wood and Cuban Independence, 134. See also 
Robert Freeman Smith: "When faced with a choice between reform and stability [after 1917] 


the United States chose the latter.” The United States and Cuba: Business and Diplomacy, 1917- 
1960 (New Haven, 1960), 98. 
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chief point of Roger Trask’s new account of United States-Turkish rela- 
tions before World War II, The United States Response to Turkish 
Nationalism and Reform. The Americans’ apparently disinterested inter- 
national posture made the United States Turkey’s leading choice to arbitrate 
the postwar Middle Eastern controversies. One may get the impression 
from Trask’s book that the United States never had an imperialist ambi- 
tion in its life. “Historically,” he writes, for example, “Americans revered 
the right of independence and self-determination, and thus they were in- 
clined to be sympathetic with the Turks’ desire to establish and maintain 
themselves as a nation” (p. 242). This may be a case of the blind men and 
the elephant: for the relatively remote Turkey of the 1920s the description 
seems to work, but as a generalization about what Americans revered it 
has its faults.*? All the same, the Turks looked to the United States to pre- 
vent especially the British and French from turning their newly reorganized 
nation into a dependency. The Turks even requested an American economic 
adviser, the very sort of thing that elsewhere tended to identify a nation as 
an American protectorate. From the Turks’ practical point of view it 
made little difference whether United States solicitation for Turkish in- 
tegrity grew out of Wilsonian idealism or out of concern to find some means 
for restraining British and French pre-emption of the former Turkish 
territories. In the end, however, the purposes of American diplomatists were 
thwarted by the tidal wave of isolationism that struck the United States 
after the war and by the American public's passionate antagonism to the 
way the Moslem Turks had treated the Christian Armenians. The latter 
canceled out a favorable Turkish-American treaty in 1923, while the 
former made it impossible for Wilson to accept the offer of a mandate over 
a prospectively independent Armenia. 

'Taken altogether, then, one must ask whether, on balance, any country 
in the world would have been left freer to determine its own future if 
the United States had refrained from exerting its influence on the course 
of international affairs during the first third of the twentieth century.** 
Would China or Turkey or Belgium or Russia or Cuba or Haiti (or Ar- 
menia) have been able to preserve its national fulfillment more com- 

32 For a more sophisicated treatment of the subject, Laurence Evans, United States Policy 
and the Partition of Turkey, 1914-1924 (Baltimore, 1965), is still to be preferred. 

33In the same period Persia and Australia also made such requests. It was their way of 
assuring that the United States would pay attention to their interests and help balance pres- 
sures from their other “benefactors.” 

34]It is, of course, something of a question-begging question. In what sense is any nation 
self-defined? In a certain sense no “commonwealth” autonomously determines its own institutions 
or even its own values and ideals. The culture of every community consists as much in the 
constellations of responses to external influences brought to bear upon it as to the internal 
force of its own peculiar characteristics. This is especially evident for the more recently emerged 
nations, whose very existence is scarcely conceivable except for the intrusion cver the past 
several centuries of foreign, particularly Western, influences. For much of the so-called Third 
World the very concept of nationhood, on which the claim to self-determination is so largely 


based, owes nearly everything to Western, capitalist ascendancy, whereas exploitive imperialism 
has much more ancient and global origins. 
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pletely, or at all, if the United States had never intervened in its affairs? 
Such questions scarcely require that one demonstrate American generosity 
or altruism; they merely call attention to the fact that regardless of American 
abstention, there is not the slightest evidence that the rest of the world's 
powers would have felt, or did feel, so constrained. By the time the United 
States seriously entered international politics, around the turn of the cen- 
tury, all the other major powers had demonstrated their capacity to pre- 
empt any opportunities for patronage, exploitation, or both, that the United 
States might have cared to pass up. This is to say nothing of the expansionist 
ambitions of some less powerful countries, such as Chile or Nicaragua, 
which have in the past coveted broader borders than their neighbors be- 
lieved they should have. Nor does it touch upon the massive internal and 
institutional problems that have chronically skewed the efforts of less 
organized countries to help themselves.® 


IN viEW OF THE INTRINSIC CONFLICT between a country's self-determination 
and its acceptance of foreign assistance, the more remote it is the larger its 
area of independence is likely to be. The grossly unequaled power of the 
United States in the Western Hemisphere meant that neighboring coun- 
tries would necessarily become dependencies at least to some degree. Even 
` so—and despite the many deliciously quotable noises emanating from the 
American right wing and from some business groups with specific interests 
at stake—the United States interventionist policy in Latin America dur- 
ing the first quarter of the century was directed chiefly at ending the peren- 
nial cycle of palace coups and factional insurgencies that were the common 
plague especially in the Caribbean and Central America. Except for Mexico, 
until after 1925 Latin American revolutions had little or nothing to do with 
social change, and American intervention had little to do with preventing 
it. On the other hand, United States policy almost certainly had a good deal 
to do with inspiring social change. 

Consider the case of Haiti. Before that country wrenched its independence 
from France at the end of the eighteenth century it had been one of the 
richest colonies in the West Indies, accounting for one-third of France's 
foreign commerce on the eve of the Haitian revolution. The bloody 
struggle for independence itself wiped out much of the country's wealth. 

35 In his own calculus as to the causes of misery in the world, which is not quite the same 
issue discussed here, Barrington Moore, Jr. exonerates the United States of major culpability 
everywhere except in the Middle East and Latin America, though he confesses that ignorance 
of those parts of the world makes his estimate merely a surmise based principally on the heavy 
United States involvement there. These kinds of appraisals, to be sure, defy objective analysis. 
It is not meant as a criticism that although Moore's essay, "Of Predatory Democracy: The 
USA," is devoted to refuting the logic of attacks by his fellow radicals on U.S. foreign policy, 
and although he criticizes their tendency to "an instinctive leap for the most disagreeable an- 
swer," in the end he is himself left only with a sense of indignation: "Despite all the reserva- 


tions I have expressed about the evidence and logic in radical arguments, the mora] outrage 
behind them impresses me as thoroughly justified." Reflections on the Causes of Human Misery, 


117, 149. 
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"What remained gradually deteriorated through years of neglect under 
independent Haitian rule. Abandoned plantations and sugar mills 
crumbled to ruin. French roads, aqueducts, and irrigation systems fell into 
disuse. Large scale agriculture . . . was replaced by independent subsis- 
tence farming." Sugar and indigo cultivation ceased; coffee was picked wild 
or from what was left of bushes planted by the French. The former Euro- 
pean. colonists either fled or were massacred, leaving Haiti without ad- 
ministrative, political, or economic skills, plus a "tradition of hostility to 
political authority, a tendency toward corruption and immorality in public 
aríd private life, the example of ostentatious display of wealth, and a notorious 
lack of concern for sanitation and cleanliness." The “moral decadence” of 
the French colonists, turmoil in the Roman Catholic Church, and en- 
demic hostility to authority, which French rule instilled in the Haitians, 
"established a heritage of political instability and corruption" that endured. 
On top of everything else the emancipated Haitians—or a mulatto elite that 
lived in the cities—promptly established a virtual caste system of racial dis- 
crimination. The new ruling class—about three per cent of the population— 
“looked to Europe and especially to France for inspiration and disavowed 
all African and black associations." The elite disdained manual labor, 
spoke and wrote a French distinct from the Haitian Creole of the rest of 
the population, and practiced Catholicism with the assistance of imported 
white priests and teachers. Meanwhile, with foreigners forbidden to own 
land, Haiti's stagnant economy had to do without externa] leavening. 

The summary and quotations are all from Hans Schmidt’s recent study, 
The United States Occupation of Haiti, 1915—1934.9* Schmidt, who teaches 
history at the State University of New York at New Paltz, tells us further 
that economic motives played a small role in the American decision to 
intervene; that "Bryan and Wilson sought to use the American interests as 
instruments of State Department policy" (p. 55); that that policy was di- 
rected primarily toward strategic objectives— 'that, because of political 
instability and domination by foreign capitalists, Haitian guarantees [that 
the government would resist French or German bids for naval bases on the 
island] were insufficient and . . . United States intervention was required to 
eliminate the threat of European encroachment" (p. 56). Schmidt re- 
minds us that the Caribbean was at the time a region still “hotly contested 
by other powers" (p. 32) whose naval strength and expansionist pro- 
clivities were both demonstrable; so that American concerns over national 
security were not altogether so exaggerated as it must seem to the modern 
reader. Joseph Tulchin makes a similar point in his book. Americans as- 
sumed, meanwhile, that if Haiti had to accept foreign domination and if 
Haitian finances were to be governed by foreign creditors, American domi- 
nation and financial guidance offered many advantages to the Haitians over 


36 Schmidt, United States Occupation of Haiti, 22-26. 
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that by the French or Germans, who until World War I controlled the 
principal foreign share of Haiti’s economy. Among other things the State 
Department sought to end the exploitation of Haiti by foreign businessmen 
— American as well as European. Says Schmidt, “The Occupation, by ending 
graft, incurred the enmity of most American and other foreign businessmen 
who frequently complained about being discriminated against by treaty of- 
ficials" (p. 169). In all this Schmidt confirms the forty-three-year-old account 
of Arthur C. Millspaugh, a former State Department agent who served as 
"financial adviser-general receiver of Haiti" from 1927 to 1929.7? 

In the catalog of enduring achievements attributable to the American 
occupation, Schmidt notes the following: increased social mobility, 
especially for blacks, largely because “American economic and educa- 
tional development programs were all designed to favor the peasants 
and undermine the privileged position of the elite" (p. 147) and because 
"for the first time education was open to the population at large" (p. 236); 
the development of a significant middle class; advances in the emancipa- 
tion of women; a more stable politics, in part because of American-spon- 
sored constabularies; and the emergence of an "ideology of negritude," 
in direct reaction to American white supremacist attitudes. ‘The physical 
improvements rendered by the occupation, including the building of trans- 
portation, communication, and sanitation facilities, were all allowed to de- 
teriorate once again after the withdrawal of U.S. troops. So, too, did Haiti's 
credit, although the prospects for luring capital remained improved over 
what they had been before the occupation. 

To sum it up, here would seem to be a classic case of benevolent inter- 
vention. The Haitians had made a mess of independence. 'They had squan- 
dered what wealth they had had, and they had become immured in a culture 
that was antipathetic to the discipline of both work and authority. This 
had left them with few resources for improvement. Their government was 
run by a tiny, closed elite that was preoccupied with imitative cultural 
affectations, practiced a despotic racism, and was impaired further by a 
corruption that had become virtually “traditional.” Revolutions had pro- 
duced only frequent additional revolutions without altering the social order, 
so that the government failed to provide even the small comfort of an 
authoritarian predictability. Meanwhile the country's weakness had made 
it a nuisance to its more powerful neighbors and “fair game" for exploita- 
tion. 

While considering the American opportunity, Schmidt's intention is not. 
in the least to admire its restraint. A "third-generation" Wisconsin-school 
historian—his mentor at Rutgers, Lloyd Gardner, was a Williams student 
at Madison—Schmidt extends himself to meet the tenets of the revisionist 
critique. Although he observes that "the missionary impulse" had little 
to do with the decision to intervene, in any case, he says, Americans could 


37 Arthur C. Millspaugh, Haiti under American Control, 1975-1950 (Boston, 1931). 
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claim no moral superiority to the Haitians because “barbarity also existed 
in the United States" (p. 66). Nor could Haiti's instability truly serve as 
a legitimate excuse, because although Haiti suffered seven coups, and three 
presidential assassinations, in the five years before the occupation, France 
changed its government eleven times in about the same period—which pre- 
sumably argues that Haiti was as stable as France, and since the United 
States did not intervene in France it should not have done so in Haiti. 
Phrases like "lucrative economic satellite" in reference to Haiti appear 
repeatedly in the text, though the bulk of the evidence in the book in- 
dicates that Haiti's economic prospects were never "lucrative" and that 
the economic motivation, though occasionally cited by politicians, had 
little to do with either the intervention or the prolonged occupation there- 
after. 

At the same time, although Schmidt's sorry argumentation and critique- 
by-innuendo can be annoying, he presents other facts about the United 
States occupation that can make one "turn green at midnight," to use 
Henry Adams's expression of disgust over American outrages in the 
Philippines. Dana Munro once argued that only by examining the "tedious 
details . . . the little incidents, the day-by-day developments" can one 
properly understand the reasons behind American interventions in the Carib- 
bean.®® It was an unobjectionable plea to judge policy only in its precise 
historical context. Unhappily, it is exactly when one gets away from the 
general outlines of policy—as in the case of the occupations of Haiti and 
Cuba—that the greatest doubts arise. It is precisely the "little incidents, 
the day-by-day developments" that make one pale; the smallness of men 
given large responsibilities, coupled with inattention in Washington to 
the implementation of policy, the outrageous pettiness of political re- 
sponses at all levels, the intrusion of personal bigotry, and the mindless 
force of bureaucratic momentum. 

From Schmidt we get the full details, missing in accounts such as the one 
by Millspaugh, of the brutal racist practices inflicted on the Haitians for 
nearly all of the nineteen-year American presence in the country. Possibly 
the most spiteful act by the Marines was to treat the mulatto ruling elite 
in the same racist fashion as the latter did their darker countrymen. In addi- 
tion to enforcing a rigid apartheid, the Marines organized what were essen- 
tially slave-labor gangs for the construction of various public facilities, 
and they hunted insurgents as if they were game, in some cases firing from 
airplanes so that bystanding women and children became "accidental" 
casualties. Beyond the racial issue, United States officials in Haiti cynically 
used the occasion of World War I to run German businesses off the island 
without even the pretense of due process, although there was not the 


38 Munro, Intervention and. Dollar Diplomacy, vii. 
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slightest evidence that the businessmen in any way threatened to serve the 
German war effort.?? 

The Wilson administration first sought to correct many of the outrages 
committed by American officials in Haiti, some of which had been per- 
petrated against specific orders from "Washington, but when revelations 
about the offenses began emerging in the press and Congress, administra- 
tion spokesmen became defensive. They began denying anything improper 
was going on and justified “irregularities” on the basis of native disorder 
and security requirements. Nor could the policy makers, from the president 
down, overcome their embarrassment by pulling out. Although Wilson 
had early acknowledged that every reliable fact about Haiti relating to the 
national interest demanded that the United States get out promptly, he 
and his three immediate successors allowed the Marines to remain, partly 
because the policy makers could not admit that American efforts to estab- 
lish a lasting stability had failed*° and partly because it could never be al- 
lowed to appear that the United States withdrew under hostile local pres- 
sure. The prevailing assumption that the Haitians were racially inferior 
creatures gave the latter particular force. 


How MUCH OF THE GAP between the liberal objectives of policy and the 
truculent disregard for liberal principles in the implementation developed 
from personal frailties, or the frailties of personnel—simple incompetence 
and skewed social outlooks? Dana Munro thought a great deal of it did,* 
and there is much evidence in the studies by Gregory, Schmidt, and 
Tulchin to confirm it. Part of the problem was that most of those in the mili- 
tary and the foreign service were staunchly conservative. They tended to 
come largely from the same social class and regions of the country. Tul- 
chin’s analysis of State Department personnel is especially interesting on 
the subject. Although United States policy avowedly emphasized stabiliz- 
ing the politics and finances of Latin American nations so that they might 
begin to gain control over their own social development, conservative 
definitions of “stability” must in practice have tended to deny many social 
changes that Cubans, Mexicans, and other less powerful neighbors might 
have wanted. However convincing Hitchman may be in his account of 

39In a few cases during the war the State Department pressured Latin American govern- 
ments to force out German firms when it seemed evident that the companies’ profits or products 
were likely to return to Europe to alleviate Germany’s shortages or international payments 
problems. Since the war cut off many of Latin America’s normal sources of supply, and since 
the limited supplies available from the United States had to be specifically allocated, it was 
natural that “preferences” were awarded to those countries which “cooperated” with what was 
considered to be part of the United States war effort. 

40 See Arthur S. Link, Wilson (Princeton, 1947-65), 3: 541, on the same kind of failure in 
the Dominican Republic. Wilson and the State Department persisted in believing that the cause 
of continuing instability "was simply the venality of Dominican politicians and the nearly in- 
herent inability of the Dominican people to govern themselves. Therefore, the solution lay, 


not in giving up, but in trying harder—in fastening American control more securely." 
41 Munro, Intervention and Dollar Diplomacy, 544. 
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the Wood administration’s benevolent reforms in Cuba, for example, one 
must reflect that Wood, Elihu Root, and most of the Americans responsible 
for setting Cuban policy were steadfast conservatives on the American politi- 
cal scene. Their notions of law and order resisted even their own country- 
men's demands for social change, so that one has to be skeptical about their 
competence to judge the legitimacy of Cuban aspirations. One misses in 
Hitchman's presentation, moreover, any substantial treatment of how so- ` 
cial and ethnic prejudices toward the Cubans must have insidiously under- 
mined liberal policy goals, the way they obviously did in Haiti. 

In addition there was the problem of the more or less deliberaze sabotage 
of policy by government subordinates. One of Ross Gregory's most inter- 
esting contributions is his observation that many of President Wilson's 
closest aides, including both House and Lansing, deceived him and failed 
to carry out instructions as given.*? The clash between Wilson and Lansing 
was particularly sharp, and although Wilson did not trust his secretary of 
state and eventually fired him for good cause, Lansing's reactionary and 
sometimes bizarre views seriously undermined Wilson's purposes not only 
in Europe but in Latin America and Russia. When the dimensions of 
the problem or the stakes in question claimed major attention, some of 
the more reactionary or corrupt impulses of subordinates could be kept 
in check. But when information was scarce, communications were poor, or 
American envoys were prejudiced, subordinates effectively made policy. 
The probably willfully misleading reports sent from Mexico by the am- 
bassador, Henry Lane Wilson, had a baleful influence on Woodrow Wilson's 
early attempts to shape a Mexican policy. Because Haiti did not rank in 
importance with Europe, Russia, Mexico, or Cuba, American relations 
with the country gravitated into the hands of the Navy Department, speci- 
fically subalterns in Haiti such as the Marine officers Smedley Butler and 
Littleton Waller, men who represented the rankest reactionary elements 
in American society. Their behavior not only contrasted with the pur- 
poses of their political superiors, they sometimes deliberately disobeyed 
orders. Although commanded by the secretary of the navy, Josephus 
Daniels, to terminate the practice of forced labor, the Marines in Haiti 
slyly continued it. In describing the completion of a construction project, 
Butler wrote, "It would not do to ask too many questions as to how we 
accomplish this work," (to the navy undersecretary, Franklin D. Roose- 
velt, who obligingly did not); elsewhere Butler confided how he would 
convey information about some other developments by “mouth to ear... 
for fear the Department of State might get hold of this lettër.”43 

Poor communications, the president's preoccupations at Versailles, and 
shortly afterward his physical incapacity played major roles in the pro- 


42 See Gregory, Origins of American Intervention, 75, 81-82; see also Tulchin, Aftermath of 
War, 74; and Silverlight, Victors’ Dilemma, 168. 
48 Butler, quoted in Schmidt, United States Occupation of Haiti, 100, 97. 
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longed presence of United States troops in Russia till 1920. On the other 
hand, lack of information had nothing to do with the decision to inter- 
vene. Every piece of reliable intelligence indicated in advance that sending 
troops would be both unjustifiable and counterproductive. As John Silver- 
light, a British editor and historian, shows in his absorbing synthesis of the 
Allied intervention, The Victors Dilemma, Wilson himself presented all 
the arguments to that effect and indeed had held out against sending troops 
for some time. But in the face of Allied pressure on the eve of the final 
German offensive on the western front, the president reluctantly agreed 
to despatch 4,500 men to northern Russia, and a month later, in July 
1918, he sent 9,000 men to Siberia so that the Allies would not find him 
dragging his feet over every issue that seemed of importance to them. Wilson 
clearly had in mind the strength of his negotiating position with the 
Allies at the peace conference. The ostensible, public reason for landing 
American troops in Murmansk and Archangel in September 1918 was to 
-keep tons of war matériel from falling into German hands for use on the 
western front—a kind of "protecting our boys' lives" argument, which be- 
came so familiar during the Vietnam War. The reason given for shipping 
troops to Siberia was to assist the Czech Legion, which, on its way eastward 
after the collapse of the Russian front in order to rejoin the war on the 
western front, had allegedly become embroiled with German prisoners 
of war reportedly armed by the Bolsheviks—a sort of “maintaining the 
credibility of our friendship" line. The war ended within three months, 
and yet the troops stayed on; those in northern Russia for an additional six 
months, those in Siberia for almost eighteen, while officials in Washington 
became absorbed by other problems. 
In this case one should probably sympathize most with the American 
‘troops who were stuck through two winters in Siberia and northern 
Russia. 'They appear to have played practically no part in the civil war. As- 
suming, as it is fair to do, that the British and French would have remained 
even if the Americans had withdrawn. none of the effects of the interven- 
tion, such as they were, can be laid at the feet of the Americans. The 
contingent in Siberia spent its sojourn guarding the Trans-Siberian Rail- 
way, rigidly abiding by the president's orders to avoid all friction with 
Bolshevik forces. Lack of adequate communications and the absence of an 
American military command in northern Russia caused some involvement 
by United States troops in clashes there with the forces of the Bolshevik 
government. The involvement of the Allies throughout Russia, on the 
other hand, was quite deliberate and extensive. Silverlight tells the compli- 
cated story with great sensitivity and resourcefulness. As he sees it, the 
British were almost as reluctant to go in as the Americans and, excluding 
militants like Winston Churchill, were at least as eager to get out. But 
they felt bound to the French, who believed they had the most at stake if a 
communist regime should succeed in the eastern half of continental Europe. 
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Unlike George Kennan and E. H. Carr, Silverlight does not believe the 
intervention can in any way be blamed for subsequent tensions between 
the West and the Soviet Union; ideological differences, he argues, would 
have created the tensions anyway. On the other hand, the intervention was 
a folly from beginning to end. 

The odor of the story inevitably evokes thoughts of the more recent 
Vietnam calamity: the same use of the domino theory ad nauseum; deci- 
sions made in the face of all logic to the contrary; deliberate lying by high 
officials about early peace feelers; unwillingness to withdraw under pres- 
sure despite horrendous consequences; even a case in which Allied troops 
destroyed an entire Russian town to prevent it from falling to the com- 
munists. It is a familiar tale of wretched leadership. "It would have 
taken," writes Silverlight at one point, "an act of the highest, coldest 
courage" for the Allies to have faced the facts presented by their own 
intelligence reports, so informed their allies and the White Russians 
whom they had encouraged, and pulled out. "It was asking to much. What 
they did was instruct the Chief of the Imperial General staff to prepare 
another report" (p. 151). Let us now praise famous men! 


THE ROLE OF WHAT MAY BE CALLED bureaucratic imperatives has only re- 
cently gained an important share of attention in the writing about foreign 
policy. James C. Thompson, Jr.’s "How Could Vietnam Happen?" and 
Townsend Hoopes’s The Limits of Intervention are two perceptive ac- 
counts of the phenomenon in the case of the Vietnam tangle.** An impor- 
tant part of Joseph Tulchin’s exceptionally rich and compact account of 
United States-Latin American relations during and after World War I, 
The Aftermath of War, details developments within the State Department 
that significantly affected the posture of the United States abroad. 

Tulchin confirms that until 1920 United States policy placed aid to Amer- 
ican businessmen overseas in a secondary category. Like the Scholeses, 
Trask, Schmidt, Munro, and others, Tulchin notes that before 1920 the 
policy makers emphasized the stabilization of the Caribbean and Central 
American regions primarily in the interest of securing United States naval 
and trade routes. The change took place in 1920, before the Harding ad- 
ministration assumed office but during a period of general demoralization 
in Washington caused by Wilson's illness and his defeat in the Senate over 
the Versailles Treaty. The policy of firm support for American business 
interests abroad 


evolved slowly, without guidance from the president, largely in response to 
administrative needs of the department itself and to the expanding needs of the 


44 James C. Thompson, Jr., “How Could Vietnam Happen? An Autopsy,” Atlantic Monthly, 
Apr. 1968, reprinted in R. M. Abrams and L. W. Levine, eds., The Shaping of Twentieth-Century 
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American economy. It was encouraged by the fact that during the period of 
its greatest debility, the department's daily work was in the hands of career men 
who viewed Latin America as a sphere of United States special interest which 
merited a more forward stance by the United States government than might be 
called for in other areas of the world. These career men remained at their posts 
while the upper ranks of the department were decimated by resignations or 
upset by the constant traveling between Washington and Paris. To protect what 
they felt was their just control over foreign affairs and to withstand the attacks 
of the Department of Commerce and business-minded congressmen, the diplo- 
mats had to show themselves willing to defend the rights of Americans abroad. 
The more sensitive the department's position in Congress, the more aggressive 
the diplomats would be (p. 61). 


Tulchin notes that the shift in the policy of the State Department went 
contrary to the general and profound trend in the country against the exten- 
sion of overseas commitments. In one sense it also bucked the change of 
direction, indicated by the White House late in Wilson's second term, 
against further military adventures in Latin America, a change motivated 
largely by the president's belated, disillusioned acknowledgment that 
they had failed to achieve political development and had only encouraged 
some of the worst characteristics of American society. But in a different 
sense the new policy coordinated well with anti-interventionist purposes in 
that it reasserted an older, idealistic view that American businessmen, by 
their enterprise, would serve the same purposes of stabilization the policy 
makers had sought to achieve with Marines. It was a chimerical idea but 
one that fit well with the general readiness of the American public after 
the war to surrender policy control to the business community. Insofar as 
it failed to reckon with the crucial shortcomings of American business on 
the domestic scene, it was foredoomed to create as many problems as the 
sanguine State Department people hoped it might solve. 

Although Tulchin’s work is invaluable for balancing those more 
popular accounts of foreign economic policy that automatically assume 
economic motivation for most events, its deficiencies include a somewhat 
excessive tolerance for the policy makers' own rationales. It is probably 
legitimate to accept Secretary of State Hughes's sincerity when he informed 
Central Americans that the United States had “no ambition to gratify at 
your expense, no policy that runs counter to your national aspirations" 
(p. 102), but the apparent inconsistency of such pronouncements with the 
actions they were intended to explain (away?) requires some serious at- 
tention. Tulchin writes, moreover, as if some natural law of self-interest and 
power entitled the United States to "achieve its goals" as it saw fit. His 
references to the "sad lessons of intervention" seem confined to the 
"unwanted responsibilities" that interventions incurred. These may be 
legitimate points, but as such they would have to be presented in some less 
axiomatic way. Nor does Tulchin deal extensively with the disappointing 
consequences of the postwar policies of.business promotion. He points out 
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that the cooperation between business and government, one of the State 
Department’s objectives, “broke down because business did not find it 
convenient to be restricted by the government's foreign policies" (p. 91). 
More substantial treatment of that important observation would have been 
useful. i i 

Tulchin focuses on the three areas in which the State Department con- 
centrated its efforts in the 1920s: petroleum, cables, and loans. In each of 
these matters the department's objectives were to secure American ac- 
cess or control for strategic reasons. Petroleum had become indispensable 
to the armed forces and was thought in scarce supply. Foreign ownership 
of interoceanic cables had always placed American business at a disad- 
vantage; during the war the British showed that they could turn such con- 
trol into a military as well as an economic weapon. By assuring the domi- 
nance of American bankers in Latin America, the department hoped to 
increase American influence for political stability in the areas of the 
greatest American concern. When, by the mid-twenties, these objectives were 
mostly accomplished, the State Department sharply reduced its activities. 

Tulchin denies that the State Department sought to use loans to foster 
American investments: that was the objective of the Commerce Department, 
and the two departments frequently collided on the issue. For example, 
the Commerce Department, and the United States ambassador in Chile, 
supported the American-owned nitrates companies in their dispute with 
the Chilean government over a kind of valorization scheme, while the 
State Department objected that pressure against the scheme would depress 
the industry and have damaging consequences for Chilean political sta- 
bility. Similar clashes also occurred within the State Department. For 
example the economic adviser urged a high, discriminatory tariff against 
El Salvador in order to force that country to sign a most-favored-nation 
treaty, but the advice ran up against opposition from the Central Ameri- 
can desk, then headed by Dana Munro, which scored the idea on political 
grounds. 

The collision of major and minor wills in government help highlight 
the apparent contradictions between declared policies and behavior. In 
analyzing United States policy a researcher has to overcome the super- 
abundance of source materials. Sometimes it seems as if one can "prove" 
anything one is predisposed to because in the mass of archival stuff just 
about everything that was said seems preserved, and just about everything 
was said. Intragovernmental memorandums and surviving correspondence 
frequently make hair-raising reading. At one point in 1919 Lansing even 
proposed to fellow cabinet members that an invasion of Mexico would 
help relieve the acute social turmoil then wracking the United States. In 
1918 Gordon Auchincloss complained to Undersecretary Frank Polk, who 
among State Department personnel stuck with unusual fidelity to the 
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president's Mexican policy: “The Mexican Division continues to prepare 
outrageous notes to the Mexican Government which if they were presented 
and published . . . would ruin us forever in Mexico. Luckily none of these 
notes have gotten by Woolsey or myself.” Some such notes in fact did 
"get by," one by Lansing that Wilson had to repudiate publicly in 1919. 

In his new study of United States relations with Mexico during the early 
revolutionary period, The United States and Revolutionary Nationalism 
in Mexico, Robert Freeman Smith takes the reader on a tour of the internal 
debate over policy and of the twists and turns that policy made. With the 
kind of material at hand, Smith has little trouble making the worst of 
American intentions. According to him the United States government, 
from Wilson through Coolidge, Hughes, and Kellogg, did everything it 
could to nullify the Mexican Revolution and to return the country to 
Porfirian "order," "stability," and servitude. The United States narrowly 
averted disaster, only because American financiers proved more patient 
and resourceful than did the State Department. Smith weaves the story with 
great skill and supports it with impressively comprehensive research. 

There remain certain essentials, however, that tend to slip away in the 
telling. First, there were a number of different Mexican developments to 
which Americans had to respond,.some of them highly charged. At the 
start of his administration Wilson tried out his well-known little revolution 
in diplomacy by denying recognition to the Huerta government on moral 
grounds. The policy met with apparent success, encouraging further efforts 
to promote republican institutions in the country. There is little evidence 
that business considerations played a crucial role in these efforts, except 
in the general sense that United States leaders believed implicitly that if 
Mexico became committed to American-style political and legal institu- 
tions American business and the Mexican economy would both thrive. 
The more direct force behind Wilsonian policy seems to have come from 
the sheer desire to “do good”—the same enthusiasm for improving society 
that motivated the Progressive movement at home. Naturally this enthu- 
siasm ran head on into the divergent purposes of rival Mexican factions, 
some self-serving American investors, and the desperate condition of the 
Mexican economy. That Mexico seemed about to default on its foreign 
debt brought the customary pressures on the State Department for some 
form of direct intervention, pressures that caused greater perplexity by 
the fact that the United States had effectively committed itself to look after 
the interests of European creditors, too, in lieu of a show of force from 
those quarters. 

Wilson hoped to use the United States government as a shield between 
what he saw as the traditional predators on Mexican welfare—both the 
financial interests that had “almost invariably obliged [Mexico] to give 
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precedence to foreign interests over her own," as Wilson put it, and the 
factional contestants for power in Mexico whose ambitions usually over- 
rode Mexico's best interests. Ultimately Wilson became trapped by his own 
confidence that he would know a truly patriotic leader when one arrived. 
He knew it could not be Huerta, Madero's assassin. He flirted briefly 
with Villa because Villa seemed willing to accept Wilson's guidance, but 
Villa became a loser. Carranza, in Wilson's view, was too stubborn—a 
“pedantic ass," Wilson called him*®—and maliciously unwilling to recog- 
nize that Wilson sought only to help. 

Early in 1916 the inevitable happened, as it had happened before in Cuba: 
a losing faction sought to avert defeat by provoking United States interven- 
tion. This Villa achieved with his raids on border towns in Arizona and 
New Mexico. The American jingo press and Wilson's not very loyal opposi- 
tion in Congress lunged wildly for the lure. In a presidential election year 
Wilson yielded, and he sent “Black Jack” Pershing on his horse. Despite 
much military blundering and some military lying, Wilson narrowly averted 
full-scale war. 

Since Wilson agonized long over the Mexican problem, and his moods 
ranged widely, the archives and manuscript collections contain every kind 
of statement from him—which gives every historian the opportunity to 
satisfy his most precious preconceptions about what motivated policy. 
The one thing that is clear is that Wilson pulled Pershing out in February 
1917 and never sent troops in again, despite provocations in 1919—-espe- 
cially the kidnapping of a U.S. consular agent, William Jenkins—similar 
to those that had seduced the Americans three years earlier. Much can 
be made—as Smith does—of Wilson's lament that it would take 500,000 
troops to “pacify” Mexico (actually it was a complaint that the war- 
mongers did not know what they were asking for); still more of the 
priority Wilson gave to the European crisis over the Mexican irritation. 
By 1919, moreover, many of those with business interests in Mexico, though 
not most of the oil interests, were beginning to get the point that nothing 
would obliterate their stakes in the country more certainly than open bel- 
ligerency. Unquestionably Wilson considered all these things. Yet there is 
still ample room to accept on its face Wilson's reasoning by 1916 that by 
persisting in his early policy of "forcing democracy" on Mexico he would 
not only compromise the American call for a new world order following 
the end of the European holocaust, he would also play into the hands of 
every self-preoccupied American interest with a finger in the Mexican pie. 

Considering that the president's worsening physical condition affected his 
personality, made him irascible, easily offended by criticism, and exasper- 
ated by rebuff, it is remarkable that Wilson nevertheless stood off persis- 
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tent and insidious efforts in the United States to foment war. By focusing 
on his lapses, one can—as Smith does—make it appear that Wilson would 
have been satisfied with nothing less than thwarting the Mexican Revolu- 
tion. But the outcome of events permits a rather different inference. Con- 
sider the case of Wilson's reluctance to recall Pershing long after it was clear 
his mission had failed. Smith explains it this way: "[Although] the original 
decision to send troops into Mexico may have been based solely upon 
Villa's attacks across the border . .. by June 1916 the Pershing expedition 
had become a lever to induce changes in Mexican policy" (p. 53). Yet, 
except in the truistic sense that by sending Pershing Wilson hoped to 
impel Carranza to take the necessary steps to prevent recurrent border 
raids—steps that some United States officials evidently believed Carranza 
was unwilling to take--Smith offers no support for the statement. A few 
pages later he notes that the major questions having to do with foreign 
property rights in revolutionary Mexico could not be negotiated success- 
fully "as long as the Pershing expedition stimulated a growing anti-U.S. 
sentiment" (pp. 60-61). Wilson was evidently in “a petulant mood," to 
use Smith's words, when the United States commissioners reported back 
from Mexico with that message, because Wilson declined to act immedi- ` 
ately on their recommendations. In Smith's framework this indicated 
"Wilson was suffering from acute frustration because a major attempt to 
shape the Mexican Revolution had so obviously failed" (p. 61). But it could’ 
as easily be argued that Wilson simply could not care as much about the 
issue of property rights as he did the apparent humiliation of having to 
withdraw Pershing while Carranza publicly kept up the pressure. This 
interpretation would make Wilson's motives no more noble but substantially 
different from motives rooted in property rights and economic gain. 

Smith's most interesting points concern the clash between the United 
States and Latin America over legal concepts, especially Mexico's claim to ' 
retention of subsoil rights, formally asserted in Article 27 of the Mexican 
Constitution of 1917. The subsoil issue arose because the Díaz regime 
long before 1911 had waived those traditional Latin American rights, and 
Carranza moved to restore them after foreign investors had made their 
commitments "in good faith.” The issue was indeed whether a developing 
nation would be allowed the capability to regulate its own resources in its 
own fashion (p. 26). To accept the hysterical pronouncements emanating 
from the press, politicians, and petroleum interests in the United States 
would make one conclude that the Mexicans were simply guilty of fraud 
and confiscation. But the correspondence among the more knowledgeable 
policy makers often contained other sentiments. Ambassador Henry P. 
Fletcher, who could rail with the most obsessed at Mexican "perfidy," in a 
more sober moment wrote to Lansing: 


A large number of concessions had been granted by the old dictatorial govern- 
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ment which were in plain violation of the [Mexican] Constitution in that 
they exempted the concessionaires from the payment of taxes for a long period. 
. . . My impression is that it is [Carranza's] intention not so much to cancel or 
annul these illegal concessions as to oblige the holders in the future to fulfill 
the law, especially as it relates to taxes.*9 


There are a few additional points that deserve special note. Although 
Mexico's assertion of subsoil rights constituted the most serious chal- 
lenge to American concepts of law and order, Article 27 was not introduced 
until after the last military intervention in that country by the United 
States, which reinforces the point that the issue of property rights was not 
what exercised the policy makers most. When all the shouting was done, as 
Smith is forced to concede, the oil interests and other bellicose tub thumpers 
did not get the government to do their bidding. Second, as Smith acknowl- 
edges, the behavior of the Mexican government was not especially anti- 
capitalist—"although they could use the rhetoric when it supported their 
goals." "Within the framework of domestic economic policy the national 
development orientation was really orthodox in terms of both methods and 
objectives." Most of all, the revolutionary government “wanted to control—. 
not eliminate—foreign enterprises" (p. 76). All this would tend to justify 
the rationale generally identified with Herbert Hoover, though of earlier 
origin, that the United States government had to defend the interests of its 
private businessmen against rivals sponsored by foreign governments. Smith 
also acknowledges, while insisting that the Mexican Revolution represent- 
ed a genuine challenge to the creditor-capitalists countries, that che “revolu- 
tionary” fervor appears to have been carefully orchestrated by Mexican 
politicians with little or no interest in substantial social change (p. 230). 
There is evidence, moreover, that Carranza apparently never seriously ex- 
pected to enforce Article 27; he intended originally to use it only as a nego- 
tiating weapon, which again tends to justify the hardheaded reaction it 
evoked in the State Department." 


NONE OF THIs is meant to canonize United States policy makers in any way. 
In politics, where morals and necessities as well as interests collide, even the 
best reveal their moral flaws. In John Silverlight's account of the Russian 
intervention Woodrow Wilson comes out the most earnest and liberal of 
the leaders on the scene, but even so there is enough to worry a cynic. 
Early in 1919, writing on behalf of the Allies, Wilson averred: “It is not [our] 
wish or purpose to favour or assist any one of those organized groups 
now contending for the leadership and guidance of Russia as against the 
others." Of which Silverlight nastily asks, "Archangel? Odessa? Allied aid 
to Kolchak in Siberia and Denikin in the South?" (p. 142). It is reminiscent 
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of Wilson's draft of a message in 1915 on United States policy toward its 
Latin American neighbors in which he wrote: "It does not lie with the 
American people to dictate to another people what their government shall 
be or what use shall be made of their resources, what laws or rulers they shall 
have or what persons they shall encourage or favor." To which Lansing 
penciled in the margin: “? Haiti S Domingo Nicaragua Panama." 5! 

In analyzing these contradictions perhaps it would be useful to see them 
as the collisions of unimpeachable principle with certain inescapable 
realities. “All men are created equal,” but it is the most obvious fact that 
some individuals have distinctly inferior physical and mental capabilities. 
Within a single polity, liberal legislation can minimize the penalties 
that the latter are forced to suffer for their deficiencies. All nations are 
equal in their sovereignty, but who will deny that some nations have so few 
resources that they must be continually in the political and commercial debt 
of others? Insofar as the latter condition prevails, client nations necessarily 
become, to greater or lesser degrees, instruments in the rivalry among ascend- 
ant powers. In the absence of some international polity there is little but 
good will and countervailing power to minimize the exploitation some na- 
tions are forced to endure for their deficiencies. 

Roosevelt, Taft, Wilson, and Hughes all knew this. As Arthur Link has 
written, "Wilson . . . assumed that the ordinary rules of international 
comity did not apply when small republics had demonstrated their in- 
capacity to govern themselves"? Why, then, didn't these men say as 
much? Why did they continue instead to make such outrageously hypo- 
critical statements? The answer may be that liberal theory cannot admit 
that any one group of people can decide for another when it is capable of 
self-government or even precisely in what that capability consists. Nor could 
consistent criteria be devised to determine when it might be worthwhile 
to intervene in order to set things "right." Better to treat such matters with 
benevolent obfuscation. Maintain the virtue of the principle while mini- 
mizing its relevance to “special cases" or, on the other hand, while minimiz- 
ing the importance of specific departures from the principle. At least then 
the principle stays alive. Hyprocrisy, as someone once said, is the tribute vice 
pays to virtue. 


51 Quoted in Link, Wilson, 4: 313. 
62 Ibid., 9: 550. 
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PHILIP P. WIENER, general editor. Dictionary of 
the History of Ideas: Studies of Selected Pivotal 
Ideas. Volume 1, Abstraction in the Formation 
of Concepts to Design Argument; volume 2, 
Despotism to Law, Common; volume 3, Law, 
Concept of, to Protest Movement; volume 4, Psy- 
chological Ideas in Antiquity to Zeitgeist. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1973. Pp. xxxi, 
677; 696; 677; 537. $95.00 each. 

There have been so many obituaries to the his- 
tory of ideas that we must take this massive 
dictionary as an emphatic denial of the reports 
of its death. Four volumes, 2,587 pages, 317 ar- 
ticles all proclaim the continued vitality of the 
discipline to which the names of Arthur Love- 
joy. George Boas, and Philip Wiener, the edi- 
tor of this work, are permanently attached. 

This is all to the good. The house of history 
has many apartments, and we do well to resist 
all efforts at turning it into a condominium, 
with its mass-produced, centrally imposed, 
dreary uniformity. The historical craft may 
have suffered from an excessive emphasis on 
prominent individuals—world-historical states- 
men and philosophers—an emphasis dictated 
less by cultural snobbery than by a paucity of 
techniques for grasping the lives of the poor. A 
reaction has been inevitable and is healthy; 
historians profitably undertake inquiries that 
their predecessors have been unwilling or una- 
ble to undertake. But we have no reason to as- 
sume that the modish fixation on the illiterate 
is any more likely to produce truly balanced 
history than the earlier fixation on the literate. 
The cultural history of the future toward 
which our profession is now aiming will have 
to embrace both thinker and demagogue, poet 


and peasant, the writer and the reader of news- 
paper articles. I predict—and, as one who has 
never practiced Lovejoy’s history, I think I 
may venture this prediction—that in that cul- 
tural history of the future, the old-fashioned 
history of ideas will have a far from negligible 
part to play. 

Certainly this Dictionary is decidedly old- 
fashioned. It has some splendid articles on sub- 
jects beloved of the readers of the Journal of 
the History of Ideas: “Primitivism” and “Vox 
Populi” by George Boas; “Literary Attitudes 
Toward Mountains” and “Virtuoso” by Mar- 
jorie Nicolson. But despite some bows to the 
subjects that now agitate historians, the over- 
powering emphasis of this dictionary is on the 
content and the careers of great, or at least large, 
ideas. There is, to be sure, an article on ‘Social 
Attitudes Towards Women,” and one on “Pro- 
test Movements,” but these, the first by Mary 
Daly and the second by Peter N. Stearns, are 
exceptions. The social dimension of ideas is by 
no means absent; it appears prominently, for 
instance, in a learned contribution by Arnaldo 
Momigliano, “Freedom of Speech in Antiquity," 
which is an extensive and impressive essay in 
its own right. And there are numerous other 
articles in which ideas find themselves closely 
enmeshed with reality. But in general the stress 
is on the ideas themselves, and their producers, 
rather than on their diffusion or their con- 
sumers. Thus there are no articles on literacy or 
on printing, on publishing or on censorship; 
there is an article on Marxism but not on com- 
munism—on the idea, but not on the practice. 

This is a defensible procedure. Title and 
subtitle of this dictionary proclaim its range 
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and its limitations. It is a dictionary of the his- 
tory of ideas; and its articles are selections 
from a larger field. Such a claim and such a dis- 
claimer disarm the critic, especially since the 
ideas included are representative of the disci- 
pline of which this work is an epitome. 
Moreover, many of the articles are real contribu- 
tions to historical exposition; Leonard Krieg- 
er's twenty-two-page essay on "Authority" is a 
pioneering survey of a vast and obscure field, 
while Carl T. Jackson's "Oriental Ideas in 
American Thought” opens new vistas on 
American transcendentalism, at least to me. 
And the average level of explanation in the 
standard contributions to standard fields— 
Neoplatonism, causation, nature, individual- 
ism—strikes me as very satisfactory. The alloca- 
tion of space is sometimes a little eccentric: 
“Ambiguity as Aesthetic Principle" by Tom 
Tashiro gets nearly twelve pages, while “Prop- 
erty," by the late Wolfgang G. Friedmann, gets 
less than eight. There are six articles on myth, 
totaling forty-six pages, while psychology gets 
only three articles and thirty pages, though if 
we add "Behaviorism," which is very fully cov- 
ered by R. S. Peters in sixteen pages, the bal- 
ance is somewhat restored. But this is doubtless 
inevitable; in general, the editors have run a 
tight ship, getting both full treatment and eco- 
nomical exposition. Besides, many of the au- 
thors take some fascinating side trips— Peters, 
in “Behaviorism,” goes back to Aristotle—how 
fascinating will emerge only after the fifth vol- 
ume, the index, is added in 1974 to these four 
volumes of text. 

'The historian studying this compendium 
will be gratified to discover the close attention 
it pays to his subject. The article on “Historiog- 
raphy,” by Herbert Butterfield, embraces the 
entire range of historical writing from Mesopo- 
tamia to Labrousse, though there is more on 
_ the first than on the second; his time-voyage 
takes him thirty-five pages or about 30,000 
words. And it is accompanied by separate arti- 
cles—on “Historicism” by Georg Iggers, “The 
Influence of Ideas on Ancient Greek Historiog- 
raphy" by Kurt von Fritz, "Economic History" 
by the late Frank H. Knight, and by such per- 
tinent essays as the late George Lichtheim's 
"Historical and Dialectical Materialism,” and 
Herbert Weisinger’s “Renaissance Literature 
and Historiography.” A special article on social 


history would have been welcome, though its 
absence is scarcely surprising. What is more 
surprising is the ‘absence of an article on the 
history of ideas: Philip Wiener’s brief preface 
scarcely takes its place. But then the editors 
doubtless reasoned that it was better to exem- 
plify the history of ideas than to apologize for 
it, and this the contributors have done, with 
striking success. 

If, beyond my reservation about the relative 
indifference to the social history of ideas, I 
have one cavil with this splendidly useful Dic- 
tionary, it concerns the bibliographies. Here 
firmer control would have been desirable. Some 
articles list only primary sources, others only 
secondary works, while still others mix the two 
by placing them in alphabetical order. This is 
confusing for the reader; clearly the best proce- 
dure is that followed by Felix Gilbert in his 
fine essay on “Revolution”: Gilbert offers a 
highly selected choice of books and articles, 
each of them briefly annotated. But this is a 
relatively minor complaint, and even in the 
bibliographies, this Dictionary offers some 
pleasing surprises: Herbert W. Schneider con- 
cludes his bibliography to “Religious Enlight- 
enment in American Thought” with the com- 
ment, “H. W. Schneider, The Puritan Mind 
(New York, 1930), does not do justice to the il- 
luminism and pietism in Edwards, but de- 
scribes his early enlightenment.” As long as 
such self-criticism lives, the discipline lives too. 

PETER GAY 
Yale University 


I. BERNARD COHEN. Introduction to Newton’s 
‘Principia.’ [Cambridge, Mass.:] Harvard Uni- 
versity Press. 1971. Pp. xxviii, 380. $30.00. 


ALEXANDRE KOYRE and I. BERNARD COHEN, as- 
sembled and edited by, with the assistance of 
ANNE WHITMAN. Isaac Newton’s Philosophiae 
Naturalis Principia Mathematica. The third edi- 
tion (1726) with variant readings. In two vol- 
umes. (Cambridge, Mass.:] Harvard University 
Press. 1972. Pp. xlii, 547; 548-916. $60.00 the 
set. 


If tempted to whimsey, one might wonder 
whether an efflorescence of sober historical 
scholarship inevitably presages the secular de- 
cline of the particular empire subjected to scru- 
tiny. Certainly the quarter century following 
World War II saw both the high noon of West- 
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ern science and the first full flowering of West- 
ern scholarship devoted to the past of that 
science. It is only within this period that the 
history of science has become an established 
discipline, with its own cognitive and social 
identities. America was at the center of all these 
developments. Whatever the causal linkages, 
chronological sequences, or mere correlations, 
one undeniable outcome is the three magnifi- 
cent volumes under review. 

Perhaps the strongest prenatal influence to 
which the history of science was subject was 
that of Isaac Newton. The 1930s saw the classic 
Marxist statement by Boris Hessen (T'he Social 
and Economic Roots of Newton's Principia 
[1931]), the careful, liberal counterstatement by 
G. N.—later Sir George— Clark (Science and So- 
cial Welfare in the Age of Newton [1997]) 
and the pioneering sociological approach of 
Robert K. Merton (in his Science, Technology 
and Society in Seventeenth Century England 
[1938]. The tercentenary of Newton’s birth 
was belatedly celebrated in London in 1947. At 
that time the Royal Society decided to sponsor 
a multivolume edition of his correspondence. 
The attention of the fledgling first generation 
of professional historians of science was thus 
drawn to the enormously rich, accessible, and 
unexplored mass of Newtonian holographs. 
Mining and refining this great mountain—a re- 
cent estimate puts its bulk at more than three 
million words—has proved deeply absorbing 
and repeatedly rewarding. Unexpectedly rich 
lodes have occurred with astonishing fre- 
quency. One outcome has been the growth of a 
veritable Newton industry. While Marxist, We- 
berian, and liberal concerns severally helped 
shape the initial interest, the very character of 
the raw material has helped move production 
in quite other directions. 

The industry's major creations are now 
reaching the scholarly consumer. One thinks 
immediately of D. T. Whiteside’s magisterial 
edition of The Mathematical Papers ([Cam- 
bridge, 1967]; four of eight volumes published 
so far) the Correspondence (now under its 
third editor, Rupert Hall, death being cer- 
tain unlike scholarship [Cambridge, 1959]; four 
of seven volumes available) and the work now 
under review. As befits a developed industry, 
Newton scholarship also includes a range of 
substantial, if less enduring, artifacts as well as 
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à plethora of minor items and by-products. Ex- 
amples of the varied genres include J. R. Heri- 
vel's Background to Newton's Principia (1965), 
Frank Manuel's Portrait of Isaac Newton (1968), 
R. S. Westfall’s Force in Newton's Physics 
(1971), the conference proceedings on The 
Annus Mirabilis of Sir Isaac Newton (1971), 
promised critical editions of Newton's alchemi- 
cal and optical studies, and J. R. Kantor's 
“Newton's Influence on the Development of 
Psychology” (Psychological Record, 20 [1970]: 
83-92). The Isis Critical Bibliography reports 
some thirty-four items on Newton in 1972 
alone, showing how this industry still overshad- 
ows its newer competitors based on Darwin 
(twenty-five items) and Einstein (twenty-one 
items). Given all this activity, one could possi- 
bly have anticipated the final contemporary ac- 
colade. The imminent publication of Professor 
Cohen’s first volume provided the occasion for 
the New York Times to pronounce at length 
on “The Isaac Newton Revival" (September 25, 
1971). As the Times put it, if industry is the 
right word for "the rising world-wide flood of 
Newton literature... then the chairman of the 
board is probably Professor I. Bernard Cohen." 

No one could be more fitted for the position 
than Professor Cohen. He was the first Ameri- 
can ever to gain a Ph.D. in the history of sci- 
ence. He was a pupil of George Sarton, the 
lonely prophet of an unacknowledged disci- 
pline. Like Sarton before him, Cohen now occu- 
pies a senior position at Harvard University. 
He brings to his work that scrupulosity and 
bibliographical concern one would expect from 
Sarton's successor. Cohen also brings something 
Sarton lacked. His work is everywhere in- 
formed; with an awareness of and sensitivity to 
the growth and complexity of scientific ideas. 
Like the majority of those American scholars 
drawn into the first generation of professional 
historians of science, Cohen was heavily influ- 
enced by the work of Alexandre Koyré. The 
patterns of conceptual analysis set forth with 
such subtle clarity by this emigré historian of 
philosophy (pre-eminently in his 1939 Etudes 
Galiléenes, but also in such later essays as his 
1965 collection of Newtonian Studies) provided 
compelling models for emulation. In Cohen's 
case the influence was unusually strong and di- 
rect. 

Discovering their common interest in New- 
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ton, Cohen and Koyré were lead to an intense 
collaboration in the years from 1956. Their 
complementary skills made them a formidable 
pair. Out of their partnership came the devel- 
oping idea of a critical edition of the Principia. 
Following Koyré's untimely death in 1964, 
Cohen carried on alone. The present volumes 
bear the marks of the collaboration, yet they 
are Cohen's magnum opus and, in a very real 
sense, his alone. In them one can everywhere 
see his compendious learning and his passion- 
ate delight in unraveling historical riddles— 
especially those long wrapped in mysteries in- 
side enigmas. It is pleasant to report that the 
edition is also a triumph of the publisher's art. 
The editors and typesetters of Harvard and 
Cambridge University Presses (the work was 
printed in England) deserve congratulation on 
their meticulous solutions to a host of technical 
problems (for example, showing eight variant 
mathematical formulations on one page). 

The tomes now available consist of one in- 
troductory volume and two devoted to a "var- 
iorum" text of the Principia itself. 'The heart 
of the work lies in the 771 pages of text in 
which, with exacting care, Professor Cohen has 
assembled all the different forms found in 
eight versions of the Principia (the published 
editions of 1687, 1713, and 1726; the printers 
manuscript for the first edition; two copies of 
the first editions amended by Newton for the 
second edition; and two copies of the second 
edition similarly amended for the third). From 
one's own armchair it is now possible to appre- 
ciate the nuances, development, and hesitations 
of Newton's thought. It is also possible to savor 
at least some of the heroic mental acts by 
which this work of such profound intellectual 
importance in the modern history of the West 
was developed and refined through the forty 
years in which its public presentation was of 
active concern to Newton. Detailed original 
scholarship must still depend on the rich stores 
of Newton manuscripts. This invaluable edi- 
tion does, however, allow a new level of so- 
phisticated understanding by that broader 
community of historians, philosophers, and sci- 
entists to whom Newton’s achievement is of 
interest. 

The magnitude of Professor Cohen’s labors 
may be seen from the guide to the Apparatus 
Criticus. It alone occupies thirty quarto pages. 
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Another fifty are devoted to a bibliography of 
the Principia itself, and to associated historical 
scholarship. Some nineteen supplements treat 
matter extraneous to the main text (for exam- 
ple, for Newton's hard line on “law and order" 
see p. 794). Volume 1 provides a 280-page in- 
troduction that is a "history of a book" 
rather than an analytic commentary on its con- 
tents. This section will be most accessible to 
"the general reader." It provides much food for 
reflective thought on history, science, and cul- 
ture. It contains a historiographical review of 
attempts at producing a "variorum" Principia, 
a detailed history of the writing, first printing, 
reception, and subsequent revision of the work 
(here Professor Cohen provides several classic 
displays of "the historian as detective"), and a 
thoughtful discussion of the technical difficul- 
ties in editing a scientific treatise and "fixing" 
Newton's ever-developing speculations and 
elaborations. 

If all this were not enough, Professor Cohen 
now projects a critical edition of Newton's 
early De Mundi Systemate, a computer-based 
analytical concordance of the Principia, a com- 
mentary on the text itself (perhaps extending 
to three volumes) and a new and more ade- 
quate English version. Clearly the heroic vision 
and gargantuan appetite for work that have 
brought him thus far are still happily undimin- 
ished. And the present volumes offer a suffi- 
ciently rich and detailed picture of both the 
natural philosopher and the historian of sci- 
ence at work as to shatter easy myths about the 
former, while displaying something of the 
strength and sophistication of particular ap- 
proaches now routine to the latter. 

Profesor Cohen's work highlights the pow- 
erful methods of conceptual analysis now avail- 
able as tools for any historical approach to the 
highly technical and abstract "great works” of 
science. Just as historical analysis of Shakes- 
pearean texts or operatic scores has become 
routine, so too now with science. In this sense 
the present work may be taken as one trium- 
phant response to the 1930s challenge critically 
to analyze the past of science. Similar exhaus- 
tive and high-level textual scholarship is 
needed (and may soon be forthcoming) on the 
work of Darwin and Einstein at the very least. 
Yet such modes of conceptual analysis alone 
cannot in the end be counted sufficient. If sci- 
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ence, like art and literature, is to be under- 
stood as a time-bound, human creation rather 
than as an unfolding of eternal truths, so psy- 
chological and sociological approaches become 
as critical to historical understanding as the di- 
rectly conceptual. Indeed they are particularly 
important at the present because of our new re- 
alization of the relativity of scientific knowl- 
edge and our dearth of apposite models and 
techniques of cultural analysis (Max Weber 
might write on T'he Sociology of Religion and 
The Sociology of Music, but neither he nor 
any successors have created an adequate histori- 
cally-based Sociology of Science). However, 
those who prefer enjoying the present achieve- 
ments rather than speculating on the future 
possibilities of the history of science will find 


rich reward in Professor Cohen’s splendid: 


scholarly contribution. 
ARNOLD THACKRAY 
University of Pennsylvania 


J. D. GOULD. Economic Growth in History: Sur- 
vey and Analysis. London: Methuen; distrib. by 
Barnes and Noble, New York. 1972. Pp. xix, 
460. Cloth $15.00, paper $7.50. 


Like the statistician, the historian inhabits an 
intellectual space lying between bookkeeping 
and astrology. There is no reason, then, that he 
should fight shy of books based on national in- 
come accounting. In this book an economic 
historian, J. D. Gould, has re-examined the 
recent literature measuring and analyzing the 
economic growth of nations. He notes its limita- 
tions, qualifications, and assumptions. He ob- 
serves the empirical regularities noted in its 
statistics, as they have been compiled for the 
major, and some minor, industrial countries. 
He follows the excavations into the sources of 
the income growth. In six informative and ju- 
‘dicious chapters, he covers important topics: 
the general pattern of structural change; the 
roles of agriculture, capital, foreign trade, and 
technology; and finally the statistical patterns 
perceived by economists—Chenery, Lewis, 
Hoffmann, Gerschenkron, and Rostow—who 
have examined them. The book thus continues 
the effort at a synthesis of these statistics and 
the conclusions derived from them from the 
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point at which Simon Kuznets’s Modern Eco- 
nomic Growth: Rate, Siructure, and Spread 
(1966) left it. Professor Gould exhibits to good 
advantage his wide acquaintance with the con- 
temporary economic litereture and the facts of 
European economic history. His scrupulous 
honesty, seriousness, and good judgment are 
everywhere evident. He shares with Kuznets a 
skill in the difficult art of making the data say 
something, and not too much. 

As a method, then, the use of national in- 
come statistics involves no serious interruption 
of historians’ favorite pastime—tracing and 
comparing the careers of nations in the modern 
world. In the sort of information they give, 
these stacistics are closer to historical narrative 
than to an exercise in econometrics. Still, for 
an unwary historian, the game is not without 
its dangers. One takes several simple produc- 
tion series, combines them, divides the result 
by other series, and computes ratios and 
growth rates. By regressions or index number 
techniques, he shows the "statistical" contribu- 
tion of each series to the total growth. And 
thus he has been launched unawares on the sea 
of hypothetical (counterfactual) history. Or 
again, compiling the rates and ratios for a 
number of national societies, one may observe 
regularities and constancies over time or 
among countries. He is then well on his way to 
establishing empirical "laws" of economic 
growth. National historians can move comfort- 
ably into the house Kuznets has built. To un- 
derstand the ground plan, they should note 
first an essay of Kuznets's prepared at an early 
stage in the comparative income research, 
“The State as a Unit in Study of Economic 
Growth" (Journal of Economic History, 1i 
[1951]: 25-41). Reading it, the historian may 
be convinced that boundaries of nations, rather 
than those of watersheds, seas, zones of climate, 
soil, elevation, and rainfall, are the important 
dividers af economic history. If so, he can read 
the national income literature without discom- 
fort. If not, he must first make his peace with 
the facts of geography and international eco- 
nomic history. Once inside the door of Kuz- 
nets's house, Gould’s book offers him a reliable 
and interesting guide to the rooms, the furni- 
ture, and the trapdoors. 

WILLIAM N, PARKER 
Yale University 
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LEONARDO BENEVOLO. History of Modern Archi- 
tecture. Volume 1, The Tradition of Modern 
Architecture; volume 2, The Modern Move- 
ment. Cambridge, Mass: M.I.T. Press. 1971. 
Pp. xxxiv, 374; 876-868. $35.00 the set. 


Sound enough in its content, Professor Benevo- 
lo's lengthy survey of modern architecture suf- 
fers from its basic orientation toward the ques- 
tion of whether the architects were succeeding 
in ordering society. Measured by this virtually 
utopian criterion, modern architecture has of 
course failed quite dismally; and a chronicle in 
such terms becomes not so tragic as tedious. In- 
dividually, modernist European buildings re- 
lated to the masters of the Bauhaus have, by 
today, deteriorated miserably—as illustrated so 
sadly in the more recent of the photographs in 
Benevolo's study. The simple fact that they 
have been allowed to deteriorate surely offers 
some evidence of what little impress they had 
on the average citizenry. 

An implied belief in evolutionary progress in 
architecture also works against the success of 
this study. The territory that Benevolo at- 
tempts to traverse is immense. Even with 868 
pages and 1,068 illustrations, his study is 
marked by both wordiness and sketchiness; and 
the serious student of any particular subject 
will turn to other sources. Moreover, Benevo- 
lo's study, first published in Italy in 1960, has 
to compete in many ways with the familiar 
studies by Nikolaus Pevsner, Sigfried Giedion, 
and Henry-Russell Hitchcock—all of which ap- 
peared earlier, and all of which are better writ- 
ten. 

Professor Benevolo's heroes are William 
Morris, Walter Gropius, and, finally, Le Cor- 
busier. Again, all three are readily available 
through their own words and through numer- 
ous studies by other authors. 

The apology in advance, in the preface, that 
"discussion will necessarily be fragmentary and 
disjointed, and will touch upon many matters 
apparently unconnected with architecture in 
general" is no excuse for two ponderous vol- 
umes of badly organized and mostly dull read- 
ing matter. It is a pity, because Professor Bene- 
volo obviously has traveled well in studying his 
scattered subjects, he is widely read, and is on 
occasion thoroughly capable of incisive and 
original commentary. 

DONALD HOFFMANN 
Kansas City, Missouri 
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N. E. NOSOV et al., editors. Problemy istorii mezh- 
dunarodnykh otnoshenii: Sbornik statei pamiati 
akademika E. V. Tarle [Problems in the History 
of International Relations: A Collection of Ar- 
ticles in Memory of Academician E. V. Tarle]. 
(Akademiia Nauk SSSR, Otdelenie Istorii, Len- 
ingradskoe Otdelenie, Instituta Istorii SSSR.) 
Leningrad: Izdatel'stvo "Nauka." 1972. Pp. 426. 


This Festschrift, a tribute to the memory of 
the distinguished historian, Evgenii Viktoro- 
vich Tarle, consists of twenty-seven contribu- 
tions by Soviet historians. Except for the per- 
sonal recollections by his friends, colleagues, 
and former students the topics of these contri- 
butions are by far not limited to the subjects 
or historical periods of his own publications. 
Only one article deals with the Napoleonic pe- 
riod (A. L. Shapiro, "Kotorskii vopros v 1806 
g.” [pp. 198-206]). The topics of the other ar- 
ticles range from the tenth to the twentieth 
centuries. All of them could be read with 
profit by the medievalists and other historians, 
in particular by those interested in Russian- 
Soviet and Polish history. 

One of the articles, devoted to a review of 
Tarle’s early writings, deserves special men- 
tion, because it seems that its implications es- 
caped the Soviet censor's attention. S. B. 
Okun, in "E. V. Tarle i tsarskaia cenzura" 
(pp. 26-38), discusses Tarle’s difficulties in 
publishing in 1905 his study of the French 
Declaration of the Rights of Man and the Cit- 
izen (1789). Tarle, at that time a liberal, 
wrote, while praising the Declaration, that 
"ignorance, forgetfulness of, or contempt for 
the rights of man are the only reason for mis- 
fortunes or decadence of governments"; "men 
should remain free during their whole lives"; 
"the goal of any political association consists 
in the protection of natural and inalienable 
human rights"; "I cannot freely publish under 
the surveillance by two or three censors"; "not 
to be a slave, not to allow anyone to muzzle 
me"; "a wise government may always prevent 
dangerous insurrections if it makes them un- 
necessary.” At that time Tarle shared the 
French revolutionary belief in the right of re- 
volt against a government that encroached 
upon human rights. All this could be read as 
an implicit criticism of the Soviet regime. 

The historical articles are unfortunately 
printed without paying any attention to the 
chronological order or the relationship among 
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the topics. Articles devoted to the Middle 
Ages are, for instance, inserted in between 
other articles dealing with this century. Lim- 
ited space, together with the wealth of the var- 
ious contributions, permit me to mention only 
briefly some of the highlights. 

M. B. Sverdlov's article, "Politicheskie ot- 
nosheniia Russi i Germanii X-pervoi poloviny 
XI v," (pp. 282-300), discusses the first exam- 
ple of the EastSlavic-German cooperation 
against Poland (the alliance between the Kievan 
princes and the German emperors against 
the Polish rulers, Boleslav the Brave and his 
son, Mieszko II) I. P. Shaskol’skii deals in 
his article, "Russko-shvedskie peregovory 1626 
g.” (pp. 224-42), with the Swedish-Russian 
agreement, another anti-Polish combination. 
He explains that an agreement with Sweden, 
“a less dangerous enemy,” was politically justi- 
fied because Poland was “the most dangerous 
enemy.” Although the negotiations in 1626 
proved for various reasons fruitless, they were 
the prelude to the Swedish-Russian coopera- 
tion in the 1680s. 

The Polish question is mentioned in passim 
in R. Sh. Ganelin's article, "Storonniki separat- 
novo mira s Germaniei v tsarskoi Rossii" 
(pp. 126-55). Apparently those in or around 
the Russian government who wanted to save 
the dynasty were ready to abandon all claims 
to Russian Poland and Courland in exchange 
for eastern Galicia and territorial gains at the 
expense of ‘Turkey, with the right of free navi- 
gation through the Turkish straits. The au- 
thor gives the impression that the secret con- 
tacts between Russian and German emissaries 
failed mainly because of the slowness and irres- 
oluteness of the German government. He 
names, among others, the empress, the wife of 
Grand Duke Nikolai Nikolaevich, Rasputin, 
Witte, Stürmer, Protopopov, the Department 
of Police, and even Miliukov as those who fa- 
vored in 1916-17 the conclusion of a separate 
peace. He mentions a few examples of a coun- 
terintelligence struggle between that depart- 
ment and the Russian general staff who op- 
posed the separate peace. 

B. A. Shishkin's "K istorii chekhoslovatsko- 
russkikh otnoshemii (1920-1922 gg)" (pp. 
111-25) finds two reasons for the rather un- 
friendly Czechoslovak neutrality toward Po- 
land during the war with Soviet Russia: the 
territorial quarrel over the Teschen area and 
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the Czech unwillingness to see the Polish state 
strengthened by a victory over Russia. This 
Czech attitude in 1920 was one of the reasons 
for the Polish dislike of the Czechs during the 
interwar period. 

Other articles deal with a great variety of 
subjects. They include such topics as the con- 
cept of sovereignty in the Middle Ages (in par- 
ticular as illustrated by the Byzantine policies, 
though the claims by the German emperors 
were no different), a valuable contribution to 
the history of international law; the diplo- 
matic . background of the Hundred Years’ 
War; the Russian relations in the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries with the papacy and 
the Italian states; the reasons for the deca- 
dence of Renaissance Italy (rather weak); John 
Milton's “History of the Muscovy” (a very fa- 
vorable evaluation); the policies of the great 
powers during the period of the Greek war for 
independence; the British Boer War; and the 
Genoa Conference of 1922. 

The contributions to this Festschrift are all 
scholarly and grounded in a great wealth of 
Western and Russian bibliographical sources. 
Only a few of them are marked by the Marx- 
ist interpretation of history. 

W. W. KULSKI 
Duke University 


T. H. HINSLEY. Nationalism and the International 
System. (Twentieth Century Studies) Dobbs 
Ferry, N.Y.: Oceana Publications. 1973. Pp. 192. 


$7.50. 


This broad-brush portrait of the Western state 
system falls somewhere between history, politi- 
cal science, and political theory and will be 
subjected to the critical tests of three very dif- 
ferent sets of judges. 

The political science models of Kaplan and 
the system theorists and of Morgenthau and 
the political realists tend to be static and 
rather abstract. By contrast, Hinsley describes 
an evolving multiple-sovereignty system com- 
pleting in our own generation its first major 
transformation since the mid-eighteenth cen- 
tury. While recent political science literature 
on “nation-building” focuses on the national- 
ism of the third world, Hinsley turns our at- 
tention back to Europe and “the victory of 
the administrative over the social principle” 
(p. 29), which has consolidated nation-states in 
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advanced industrial countries. On the other 
hand, while diplomatic historians focus on the 
behavior of particular states as revealed in 
multiarchival research, Frank Hinsley's con- 
cern is with changes in dominant ideas and 
technology that correlate with broad changes 
in international system behavior. 

The transnational forces and nonstate ac- 
tors in world politics do not to Hinsley sug- 
gest the withering away of the nation-state; as 
in his earlier Power and the Pursuit of Peace 
he still sees the dream of world government as 
illusory. In his view the new forces and new 
actors stimulate the advanced industrial na- 
tion-state to develop new strengths to regulate 
new challenges to its authority. The Europe 
of the Nine would then presumably be signal- 
ing not the coming of a postnationalist era 
but the emergence of a West European politi- 
cal nationalism. 

Because the great powers in the 1970s "are 
in balance between themselves, they are again 
able, as they were during the nineteenth cen- 
tury when confronting the Balkan question or 
scrambling for colonies,” Hinsley concludes, 
"to prevent . . . crises from involving them in 
war" (p. 135) He further finds that in any 
case "confrontation has for the present had its 
day" (p. 172). This would be good news, but 
the Cambridge professor takes part of it back 
when he warns that for long-term peace and 
stability "states will either have to control 
technological growth and social and political 
change . . . or they will have to learn to con- 
trol themselves." It took only one Hitler to 
bring on World War II; so much for our con- 
fidence that some great power will not one day 
count too confidently on the others' aversion 
to thermonuclear war. What about peace and 
stability via control of technological growth 
and of social and political change? Evidently, 

we need to know more about the sources of 
the present apparent stability in great-power 
relations and the prospects for or conditions 
of its long-term continuance. 

WILLIAM T. R. FOX 
Columbia Universtiy 


JACQUES DROZ, editor. Histoire générale du so- 
cialisme. Volume 1, Des origines à 1875. Paris: 
Presses Universitaires de France. 1972. Pp. 658. 
This work deserves a place of the first rank 
among the publications that try to make 
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scholarly audiences understand the develop- 
ment of socialist ideas and movements. The 
evolution of socialism has occurred through 
the crossfertilization of tendencies that have 
appeared in different countries, and the se- 
quence of its phases has an inner logic that it 
is important to understand. Therefore, in ad- 
dition to investigations of socialist history spe- 
cialized by criteria of space and time, there is 
great need for books that present the history 
of socialism extending through different peri- 
ods and across frontiers. This is what Jacques 
Droz has undertaken. It is all to the good that 
he is not merely the editor but has written a 
sufficiently large part of the book to avoid, in 
the main, the curse of so many symposia: lack 
of unity of viewpoint. 

In writing about a book of this size, a re- 
viewer cannot indicate all the points with 
which he agrees or disagrees. Generally, the 
judgment of Droz and his collaborators is well 
balanced. Evidently, he is deeply under the 
influence of Marxist thought, but there is also 
criticism of Marxist ideas. There is perhaps 
some bias in favor of the revolutionary, Len- 
inist interpretation of Marx to the exclusion 
of those elements that contain the seeds of re- 
formism; for instance, Marx’s famous Amster- 
dam speech of 1872, in which he said that in 
such countries as the United States and Brit- 
ain the transition to socialism may well be ef- 
fected in a peaceful, democratic manner, is 
not mentioned anywhere in the volume. On 
the whole, however, the wealth of literature 
surveyed and of events analyzed is amazing. 
The contributors show great understanding in 
the interpretation. of the views, points of 
strength, and weaknesses of the individual so- 
cialist authors. I find it particularly gratifying 
that Droz, in his section on the origins of Ger- 
man Social Democracy, has not committed the 
frequent mistake of picturing the antagonism 
between Marx and Lassalle (whose first name, 
by the way, was not Friedrich but Ferdinand) 
as one between a revolutionary and a proto- 
revisionist; he has correctly pointed out that 
the main issue was the attitude that socialists 
should take toward nonsocialist parties: Las- 
salle, like the Tory-Chartists, had become so 
disappointed with the middle-class liberals 
that he wanted to enter into an alliance with 
conservatives against the liberal bourgeoisie; 
for Marx, in spite of his bitter attacks on 
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bourgeois liberalism, this was treason against 
the spirit of progress. 

For every work with so wide a scope the 
question of how much space to allot to each 
country and each period is of basic impor- 
tance. In this volume 457 of the 638 pages 
deal with the period prior to 1848. This de- 
tailed discussion of the seminal period of so- 
cialism will be a help to many researchers and 
others who want to find information on even 
some of the more obscure authors. But as part 
of a complete history of socialism, even when 
planned as a three-volume work, the extensive 
treatment of the early periods means that the 
right proportions have not been kept. 

Because of the excessive claims that the ini- 
tial part of this work made on the available 
space and presumably also on the intellectual 
energy of the editor and the contributors, 
there are big loopholes in what ought to have 
been presented in some contexts. The United 
States receives only passing reference; the 
reader is told nothing of the great significance 
of the North American continent as a labora- 
tory of utopian socialism, both religious and 
secular, beyond the mentioning of Robert 
Owen's New Harmony; if Jean Bruhat, in his 
(otherwise excellent) section on French so- 
cialism from 1815 to 1848, had taken notice of 
the Fourierist movement in the United States 
under the leadership of Arthur Brisbane, he 
could hardly have maintained (p. 357) that 
Fourierism was less influential than Saint-Si- 
monianism. The interaction of American so- 
cialism—mostly of the utopian kind—and the 
abolitionist and Free Soil movements would 
have deserved attention. Other important loop- 
holes exist in the two sections by Francois 
Bedarida on Great Britain. Nothing is said 
there about the importance of the rise of 
Methodism and of the whole struggle between 
Chapel and Church for the labor movement 
and socialism; the pioneering role of Britain 
in factory legislation is hardly mentioned; the 
Industrial Revolution appears as an almost 
pure source of misery because all indications 
of a rising material standard of living are left 
unmentioned, whereas even as strict an oppo- 
nent of the deification of technical progress as 
E. P. Thompson (The Making of the English 
Working Class [1968]) is inclined to assume 
that the mass consumption of goods in- 
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creased; the most interesting fact is precisely 
that this probable improvement could not 
prevent a widespread feeling of degradation, 
due, according to Thompson and others, to a 
forced change in living and working habits 
and to the disappearance of that modicum of 
security which the Elizabethan protective leg- 
islation had afforded. 

Since the book is so crganized as to show 
how the different tendencies in utopian social- 
ism and in the labor movement eventually 
culminated in giving Marxism a dominant po- 


-sition—an approach with which I am in sym- 


pathy—the chapters by Jean Bruhat, about 
the place of Das Kapital in the history of so- 
cialism, and Annie Kriegel, on the First Inter- 
national are of particular significance. The 
latter contribution is very good indeed. The 
Bruhat chapter gives a lucid and intelligent 
presentation. of the content of Marx's main 
work, but it does not live up to the title's 
promise to describe the significance of each 
thought element in that work for the socialist 
movement. The effect of the ethical appeal 
emanating from the labor value theory, inde- 
pendently of the role which Marx himself as- 
signed to that theory, receives no attention; 
nor does the conflict between the determinis- 
tic elements, especially the theory of the ten- 
dencial fall of the rate of profit which 
amounts to a prophesy of doom for capitalism 
regardless of proletarian action, and the vol- 
untaristic-revolutionary elements; the problem 
of possible disproportionality between con- 
sumer and producer goods production, dis- 
cussed (incompletely) in tke second volume of 
Kapital, is presented, but no hint is given that 
from this scheme a theory of imperialism was 
later derived by Rosa Luxemburg, Fritz Stern- 
berg, and others. 

The two volumes still to appear, which will 
cover the later periods, can hardly improve on 
the quality of analysis displayed in this first 
volume. It is to be hoped, however, that fu- 
ture volumes will show a better economy of 
space and select for analyss all the important 
ideas and events in the history of socialism. 
Finally a modest request: why not give full 
bibliographical particulars for all quotations 
and citations, as was not done in most sections 
of the first volume? 

CARL LANDAUER 
Berkeley, California 
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. José SÄNCHEZ. Anticlericalism: A Brief History. 
Notre Dame, Ind.: University of Notre Dame 
Press. 1972. Pp. xi, 244. $8.95. 


The anticlericalism that this book treats has 
to do with limiting or destroying power exer- 
cised, or thought to be exercised, by the Chris- 
tian clergy. It has sometimes been a question 
of attitudes and at other times of programs. 
Dr. Sánchez describes anticlericalism as dog- 
matic, political, social, economic, educational, 
etc, in accord with the kind of clerical power 
against which it is directed. Ideological anti- 
clericalism is seen as the conviction that anv 
power exercised by the clergy is inherently 
abusive, no matter how it is used. Pragmatic 
anticlericalism is depicted as less grounded in 
theory; it is an attack upon a concrete type of 
power in the clergy that happens to stand in 
the way of a goal being sought by the anticler- 
ical. Examples of the various forms of anticler- 
icalism appear in these pages, though with far 
too few specific details. 

Part 1 (pp. 3-75) sketches the development 
of anticlericalism in Western Christendom to 
the Reformation and thence in Catholic Chris- 
tianity to the end of the eighteenth century. 
Eastern Orthodoxy and Protestantism are 
both excluded, while in the pre-Reformation 
period it is northern Europe that is looked at. 
Part 2 (pp. 79-207) deals with the Catholic an- 
ticlericalism of the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries as displayed in Latin Europe and 
Latin America. The author's earlier study 
dealt with the religious aspects of the Spanish 
Civil War. A bibliography (pp. 225-34) sug- 
gests that individual monographs on anticleri- 
calism are relatively rare, though it is surpris- 
ing that J. Salwyn Schapiro's Anticlericalism: 
Conflict Between Church and State in France, 
Italy and Spain (1966) is not used in the rele- 
vant chapters (9-11). 

Professor Sánchez, intending his book only 
as a brief survey of its subject, has based it 
heavily upon secondary studies. "Aside from 
the impossibility of finding primary sources 
for all the facts and ideas contained herein, it 
appears to me that easily available secondary 
works will be more useful to the student of 
anticlericalism" (p. ix). He is, of course, free 
to choose a methodology, but the result here 
has been a multitude of unnuanced generali- 
zations (see pp. 47-48), some of which are con- 
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tradictory (see pp. 52 and 71 on papal control 
of bishops). The study is particularly weak in 
the patristic period where there is no hint of 
the anticlericalism of St. Jerome (Epistle XXII, 
ed. J. Labourt [1949], 1:110-60) nor of the 
very significant fourth canon of the council of 
Gangra in 343 (J. D. Mansi, Concilia, 
2:1095-122), which indicates that there were 
Christians who boycotted the Eucharist when 
administered by married clergy. 

HENRY G, J. BECK 

Darlington Seminary 

Mahwah, New Jersey 


HAROLD E. PAGLIARO, editor. Irrationalism in the 
Eighteenth Century. (Studies in Eighteenth- 
Century Culture: Proceedings, The American 
Society for Eighteenth-Century Studies, volume 
2.) Cleveland: Press of Case Western Reserve 
University. 1972. Pp. xxii, 393. $9.95. 


This volume of essays, originally given as pa- 
pers in April 1971 at the second annual meet- 
ing of the American Society for Eighteenth- 
Century Studies (ASECS), is testimony to the 
continuing growth of the organization and, in 
particular, to its interdisciplinary intentions. 
'The essays are concerned with the literature, 
philosophy, politics, music, art, and science of 
mainly England, France, Germany, and Amer- 
ica. Reading a collection like this reinforces 
our sense of the eighteenth century as a period 
of immense, wide-ranging curiosity and in- 
quiry that produced an impressive diversity of 
answers and solutions. Yet always prompting 
the inquiry and defining the answers was a 
common concern to understand and improve 
the lot of man primarily by reliance upon his 
own powers. The trouble with traditional la- 
bels like Age of Reason and Enlightenment, 
which reflect our awareness of this common 
concern, has never been that they are untrue, 
but that they are only partially true, exerting 
reductionist pressures and tending to diminish 
or dismiss genuine responses to aspects of the 
period failing to fit snugly into the label. Per- 
haps it was with thoughts like this in mind 
that sponsors of the conference were moved to 
conceive a symposium on irrationalism in the 
eighteenth century. In any event it is a meas- 
ure of how far we have come from Macaulay, 
Lecky, and Saintsbury that irrationalism can 
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be accepted as a reasonable focal point for a 
discussion of the Age of Reason. 

The volume consists of a preface, ten essays 
on a variety of topics and a symposium 
(which gives the volume its title) with an in- 
troduction and five essays. Also included are 
the ASECS program for 1971 and a list of its 
officers and members. 'The preface, by Harold 
E. Pagliaro, the editor of the volume, sugges- 
tively examines the unifying effects on the pe- 
riod of the new science and of the accompany- 
ing loss of faith in God. Of the first group of 
essays, I found those by Paul Henry Lang and 
R. F. Brissenden most impressive. Lang's essay 
is entitled "French Opera and the Spirit of 
the Revolution," and his theme, the "transfor- 
mation of down-to-earth merriment” in the 
eighteenth-century French opéra comique into 
"bloody romantic tragedy" in  nineteenth- 
century grand opera, is presented with un- 
obtrusive wit and great scholarly authority. 
The shift from comedy to sentimentality in 
the French lyric theater, with the infiltration 
of bourgeois ideals and sentiments and the de- 
velopment of patriotic operas, historical tab- 
leaux, and dramatized hymns during the 
Revolution—these and other strands are 
woven into a fabric of exposition and argu- 
ment that make Lang’s piece thoroughly con- 
vincing. 

Brissenden's essay, “La philosophie dans le 
boudoir; or, A Young Lady's Entrance into 
the World," is by far one of the best examina- 
tions of late eighteenth-century sensibility—its 
origins and effects, both psychological and lit- 
erary—to have come along in quite some time. 
The basis of the essay, a comparison of Jane 
Austen's Love and Friendship and the Mar- 
quis de Sade's La philosophie dans le boudoir, 
while at first glance startling, is entirely sound. 
For these works share a common theme— 
the entrance of a young lady into the world, 
the theme of countles novels from Rich- 
ardson on—a common purpose—to parody 
the novel of sensibility and to explore the psy- 
chology of sensibility, with its emphasis on 
moral excellence, sexual excitability, and per- 
sonal weakness or impotence, and its pervasive 
influence on the most serious political, ethical, 
and"social aspirations of the time. Though ob- 
viously differing in their ultimate moral inten- 
tions and in the intensity of their presenta- 
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tions, both Austen and Sade recognized the 
fundamental egotism of the sentimentalist, an 
egotism that Austen mocks, often sadistically, 
and that in Sade relieves itself in acts of vio- 
lence and. cruelty. Clarissa was embraced by 
the eighteenth-century wcrld not simply be- 
cause her problem was the problem of all men 
and women torn by the need for freedom and 
the need for society and acceptance, but because 
in examining the roots of this conflict Rich- 


` ardson discovered truths about human psy- 


chology that put all moral assumptions in doubt. 

In the remaining essays of the first group, 
Louis Gcttschalk distinguishes three genera- 
tions of philosophes, dominated, in order, by 
Montesquieu, the Encyclopédie, and Condor- 
cet; Henry Steele Commager emphasizes the 
cosmopolitanism and transcendence of learn- 
ing in eighteenth-century Europe and Amer- 
ica; Hugh M. Davidson speculates interest- 
ingly on the arrangement of material in the 
Encyclopédie as reflecting fundamental ways 
of viewing knowledge and relating it usefully 
to the reader; and Clifford A. Truesdell gives 
a somewhat repetitious and overly detailed ac- 
count of the life and activities of the geometer 
Leonard Euler. Frederick J. Cummings finds 
a prefiguration of romanticism in the use of 
painting as a means of expanding human ex- 
perience by drawing upon hitherto neglected 
sources of material—topogzaphical, psycholog- 
ical, literary, and historical—and refreshingly 
insists that the strong desire to actualize the 
past in painting was not a desire to escape the 
present but rather to understand and to know 
the past. John Neubauer interprets Blake's 
symbol of the sick rose in the light of Kant's 
theory of art as "purposive without a pur- 
pose"; François Jost establishes the English 
and French sources of Tieck’s William Lov- 
ell; and Sheldon Sacks considers Clarissa as a 
tragedy in the context of eighteenth-century 
theory. Sacks recognizes in Clarissa what many 
(wrongly, I think) may still deny—"the kind 
of ‘artistic integrity’ or ‘synthesis’ or ‘sense of 
wholeness’ that we normally reserve for our 
critical appraisal of novelists like Henry James.” 

After a brief introduction by Ralph Cohen, 
Bertrand H. Bronson opens the symposium on 
irrationalism with a precise account of the 
“retreat from reason,” traced mainly in the 
grand movement toward tke wilder forms of 
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nature, the return to salvation by faith, and 
the search for emotional rather than ‘rational 
certainties. Three essays, by George Arm- 
strong Kelly, George Rosen, and Paul 
Verniére, next explore political irrationalism 
("unreasonableness" would perhaps be more 
accurate here); religious enthusiasm, the 
Sturm und Drang period, and various forms 
of quackery, eccentricity, and madness; and 
the persistence of demonology. The last essay, 
“The Irrational and the Problem of Histori- 
cal Knowledge in the Enlightenment," by 
Hayden White, is a spirited yet balanced ex- 
amination of the nineteenth-century charge 
that the Enlightenment was deficient in histori- 
cal sensibility, especially with regard to mani- 
festations of the irrational in the Middle Ages 
and antiquity. While giving full credit to the 
complex irony of Voltaire, Hume, and Gib- 
bon, an irony that saved them from simple- 
minded distinctions between past and present, 
White nevertheless insists upon the failure of 
Enlightenment historians to see historical 
knowledge as a "problem," that is, to see, as 
did Vico, that history and fable are not easily 
separated and that fable may indeed provide 
us with structures of feeling wholly reliable 
and "truthful" in their reports of individual 
and social relationships and actions. The re- 
discovery and freeing of the feelings that is 
generally suggested by the term “sentimen- 
talism" emerges in one way or another in all 
five essays forming the symposium, and it may 
well be that “irrationalism” was not the 
happiest choice of terms to define the many 
ways by which feeling as a mode of apprehen- 
sion legitimately and fruitfully manifested it- 
self in the century. 

JOHN H. MIDDENDORF 

Columbia University 


COLIN SIMPSON. T'he Lusitania. Boston: Little, 
Brown and Company. 1973. Pp. xii, 303. $8.95. 


Colin Simpson, a British journalist, has writ- 
ten a best-selling shocker. He provides a great 
deal of information about the Lusitania that 
is mingled with an appalling amount of mis- 
information. The problem is to determine 
which is which. Quoted material is almost in- 
variably presented with imprecision; imagined 
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conversations are put into the mouths of the 
participants; details not in the cited sources 
are manufactured; some of the footnoted doc- 
uments are unlocatable; surmise and suspicion 
are presented as facts; and wrong, even contra- 
dictory, conclusions are drawn from the evi- 
dence. Much of the time one wonders if the 
book is history or hoax. 

The thrust of Simpson's account is that the 
Germans were justified, morally if not legally, 
in torpedoing what is described as a munitions- 
carrying "armed" merchant cruiser, protected by 
a living shield of Americans. Moreover, the 
British Admiralty, headed by Winston Church- 
ill, deliberately exposed the liner in the hope of 
involving the United States. This unproved con- 
spiracy thesis is not new. Soon after the tragedy 
numerous Germans or German sympathizers 
voiced it. Many of them also believed, in com- 
mon with Simpson, that the vessel was really 
sunk by an exploding cargo of secret muni- 
tions, in addition to the officially listed rifle 
ammunition. Yet the cargo space was some 
fifty yards from the torpedo's impact. 

Berlin charged that the Lusitania was 
equipped with "masked" guns. Simpson goes 
further and states that in September 1914 the 
ship had been armed with a formidable array 
of twelve six-inch guns, which, oddly enough, 
thousands of passengers never reported seeing 
on subsequent round-trip voyages from Liver- 
pool. The author fails to document his accusa- 
tion satisfactorily or prove that the second ex- 
plosion was caused by munitions disguised as 
cheeses and packages of furs. If the ship had 
twelve six-inch mounted guns, she would have 
been a belligerent warship that could have 
been legitimately sunk without warning. Ac- 
tually she was armed with secret instructions 
to ram hostile German submarines, and this 
fact alone might have caused her to be re- 
garded by an impartial court, which President 
Wilson was not, as fair game. Surprisingly the 
author fails to develop this crucial point. 

Simpson’s deliberate exposure accusation— 
one is reminded of Roosevelt and Pearl Har- 
bor—flies in the face of common sense. As the 
German military men themselves recognized, 
the United States was more useful to the Allies 
as a neutral supplier than as.a blockaded*bel- 
ligerent; and there was no guarantee that the 
Americans would fight over a British ship. If 
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Captain Turner had only followed his wartime 
cruising instructions and heeded the wireless 
warnings sent by the same Admiralty that was 
allegedly trying to sink the Lusitania, he doubt- 
less would have arrived safely in Liverpool. 

Diplomatic aspects of the controversy are 
misleadingly developed. Incredibly Simpson 
has Robert Lansing, both as counselor and 
secretary of state, dominating Wilson, who ob- 
viously was less swayed by. the alleged illegal- 
ity than by the wholesale slaughter of men, 
women, and babies. Berlin proposed arbitra- 
tion, but an outraged Wilson spurned it and 
the Germans finally consented to pay an in- 
demnity, without acknowledging the wrong- 
fulness of their deed. The Lusitania catas- 
trophe was clearly the single most sensational 
“atrocity” of the war, but the destruction of 
this British ship did not “cause” American 
participation nearly two years later, as Simp- 
: son leads us to believe. Not until German U- 
boats began to sink United States ships did 
Congress reluctantly declare war. The Lusi- 
tania was but one of a number of headline in- 
cidents that predisposed the American people 
to accept the conflict that a desperate Ger- 
many “thrust” upon them. 

The insoluble problem, one might con- 
clude, was that of adjusting the old sailing- 
ship rules of visit and search to the new tech- 
nology of naval warfare. Britain had estab- 
lished an illegal “hunger blockade” late in 
1914, and early the next year Germany had 
countered with an illegal submarine blockade. 
Wilson, with pro-Ally leanings, insisted that 
the Germans emasculate their most effective 
offensive weapon, while not demanding that 
the British emasculate theirs. Yet no embat- 
tled power is going to abandon a potent new 
weapon, whether submarine or atomic bomb, 
simply because it violates international law or 
"the laws of humanity" Twenty-four years 
later a German U-boat brutally torpedoed the 
British passenger steamer Athenia on the first 
day of Britain’s entrance into World War II. 
After Pearl Harbor American submarines rou- 
tinely sank Japanese merchant ships without 
warning. If international usage is interna- 
tional law, this is the new international law. 

THOMAS A. BAILEY 
Stanford University 
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R. P. DUA. Anglo-Japanese Relations during the 
First World War. New Delhi: S. Chand and 
Company; distrib. by South Asia Books, Co- 
lumbia, Mo. 1972. Pp. xii, 290. $8.50. 

The First World War was a decisive land- 
mark in the evolution of the Anglo-Japanese 
alliance. It revealed the considerable advan- 
tages derived by each country from their part- 
nership and the strains implicit in the alli- 
ance. Great Britain secured important direct 
aid from Japan, particularly in the naval 
sphere, and cooperation helped to ensure that 
Japan did not change sides and support Ger- 
many. Japan gained immensely in economic 
strength, in prestige, and in effective consoli- 
dation of her emerging role as the leading 
power in East Asia. Japen’s might and the 
critical American attitude to Japan meant that 
the future of the alliance vas uncertain by the 
end of the war. 

A number of studies have appeared in re- 
cent years utilizing British and Japanese 
sources to chart the course of Anglo-Japanese 
relations, the most outstanding being Ian 
Nish's Alliance In Decline (1972). Dr. Dua’s 
work comes as a distinct disappointment. It is 
based principally upon articles from’ English 
periodicals, contemporary to the period 
under discussion; older secondary authorities 
(predominantly dating from before the Second 
World War); and British documents from the 
collection. edited by Gooch and T'emperley, 
supplemented by a limited selection of For- 
eign Office and Cabinet Ofhce papers from the 
archives at the Public Record Office, London. 
Most of the latter, however, have already been 
cited in other publications. The title is mis- 
leading; the greater part of the work is de- 
voted to a discussion of Anglo-Japanese relations 
before 1914 and to an excessively protracted 
examination of the situation in August 1914. 
There is no comprehensive analysis of de- 
velopments between 1914 and 1918. The 
treatment of British policy is discursive and 
the observations on Japan generally superfi- 
cial The study is marred by an appreciable 
number of minor typographical errors. 

i PETER LOWE 
University of Manchester 


RICHARD H. ULLMAN. Anglo-Soviet Relations, 
7917-1921. Volume 3, The Anglo-Soviet Accord. 
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Princeton: Princeton University Press, for the 
Center of International Studies, Princeton Uni- 
versity. 1972. Pp. xv, 509. Cloth $17.50, paper 
$9.50. . 


'The third and final volume of Professor Rich- 
ard Ullman's book on Anglo-Soviet relations 
in the narrow time span of 1917 to 1921 was 
completed after the author's service for a year 
on the staff of the National Security Council 
and the Policy Planning Staff in the Office of 
the Assistant Secretary of Defence for Interna- 
tional Security Affairs. He writes: "I have no 
hesitation in saying that the... experience... 
was contributive of more insights into the poli- 
tics of policy making, and the political proc- 
esses of large organizations in general, than any 
academic work I have undertaken." 

Professor Ullman is not very explicit as to 
the lessons he learned in government. 'They 
seem to be that policy is the result of conflicts 
between individuals and departments of state; 
that financial exigencies affect policy very 
greatly and sometimes exclusively; and that the 
writing of memorandums is an important ele- 
ment of this process of decision making and 
above all illustrates the glorious haphazardness 
of the decision-making process. One is forcibly 
reminded of Clochmerle, where the decision 
whether to send troops or police into the of- 
fending village was taken by two junior 
officials in the ministry cellars on the basis of 
drawing lots! 

Of course, if Professor Ullman's judgments 
on state service as an aid for the historian are 
correct it means that other historians, and they 
are in the great majority, who have not had 
and never will have the opportunity to work in 
a large organization like the government will 
find that their work is academically poorer 
than of those who have had this experience. I 
hope he is wrong, and certainly this book does 
not seem to give any indication to show he is 
right. 

This volume, like the two previous ones, is 
rather a study of British politics than of An- 
glo-Soviet relations. It shows the factors that 
shaped British policy toward the Bolsheviks. 
The first of these was the determination of 
Lloyd George to bring about peace with the 
Bolsheviks—and the determination of Lloyd 
George was something to contend with. Lloyd 
George's first and foremost reason was the fi- 
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nancial disability of the British government to 
continue the war against the Bolsheviks, espe- 
cially in the face of left-wing. opposition and 
the danger of a radicalization of working-class 
politics in England. Lloyd George’s conception 
was to support the White Russian forces; in 
other words, to get rid of the Bolsheviks with- 
out the financial and political costs that mas- 
sive intervention by British troops would 
mean. As early as November ıgıg he said at 
the Lord Mayor’s banquet: “We have given 
them [the Russians] the opportunity, if Russia 
wished to be liberated, of equipping her sons 
in order to free themselves. . . . We have held 
positions of danger in that country until the 
Russians were prepared to hold them them- 
selves. . . . We cannot, of course, afford to con 
tinue so costly an intervention in an intermina- 
ble civil war." 

Second, Lloyd George imagined that the eco- 
nomic restoration of Europe required that Rus 
sia should play a role in international eco- 
nomic relations similar to that she had played 
before the war. In those days she had been a 
major exporter of wheat and also of flax and 
timber. Lloyd George said in the House of 
Commons: “We have failed to restore Russia 
to sanity by force. I believe we can save her by 
trade. Commerce has a sobering influence in its 
operations. The simple sums in addition and 
subtraction which it inculcates soon dispose of 
wild theories. The Russian with his head in 
the clouds finds he is cold, and discovers that he 
is not clad and that he is hungry. He has no 
machinery for his land, and although it has 
been given to him, he realizes that he cannot 
plough his land with title deeds, even if they 
are written by the Soviet Government." 

Third, and more intangibly, Lloyd George 
saw himself as one of the major architects of 
the peace with Germany who was going to 
finish the task of pacification by making peace 
with Russia. Professor Ullman mentions (or 
rather, implies) this motivation on only one oc- 
casion in his book, yet it was important to a 
man as vain as the prime minister and, more- 
over, one who needed foreign triumphs to but- 
tress his weak parliamentary position. 

Professor Ullman writes that the whole pol- 
icy toward Russia must be seen as part of a 
more general policy of appeasement that 
marked British conduct of international affairs 
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after the war. The roots of appeasement are in- 
. deed to be found in the immediate years after 
the war. Britain's leaders were acutely con- 
scious that though the Empire was vast and 
overextended—its extent had been increased by 
the mandate territories—Britain did not have 
the resources to defend it. Sir Henry Wilson, 
the chief of the Imperial general staff, noted 
"the danger, the extreme danger, of His Majes- 
tys Army being spread all over the world, 
strong nowhere, weak everywhere, and with no 
reserve to save a dangerous situation or to 
avert a coming danger." 

There were, of course, other actors on the 
scene, not least Lord Curzon and the Russians 
Krasin and Kamenev. The government was 
well informed about the Russians and their ac- 
tivities because they intercepted and deci- 
phered the telegrams that the Russians re- 
ceived. None of the authorities on this subject, 
as Professor Ullman notes, mention this suc- 
cessful espionage in their books. All this activ- 
ity had as its backcloth the Russo-Polish War. 
Professor Ullman remains convinced that even 
if the Russians had succeeded in taking Po- 
land, the British would not have intervened. 
All this is splendid material, and Professor Ull- 
man knows how to tell a story well. 

HARRY HANAK 
University of London 


CHRISTOPHER THORNE. The Limits of Foreign 
Policy: The West, the League and the Far East- 
ern Crisis of 1937-1933. New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. 1973. Pp. xx, 442. $12.95. 


CHRISTIAN BLICKENSTORFER. Die Haltung der 
englischen Regierung wührend der mandschu- 
rischen Krise (1932-1933). (Abhandlung zur 
Erlangung der Doktorwürde der Philosophis- 
chen Fakultät I der Universität Zürich.) Zurich: 
Juris Druck Verlag. 1972. Pp. xi, 222. 


Christopher Thorne’s tightly packed study is 
by far the fullest and most balanced account 
available of Japanese success and Western fail- 
ure in the Far Eastern crisis of 1931-33. A pre- 
vious reviewer (John Gittings in the New York 
Review of Books of May 17, 1973) has faulted 
Thorne for not seeing that Japan was allowed 
to have her way because the Western powers 
believed her triumph in China would keep her 
imperialist appetite, so like their own, within 
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bounds. Actually, Thorne recognizes the pres- 
sures generated by competing "imperialisms," 
but unlike his critic he tackles the hard task of 
relating an overall set of attitudes and values 
to the day-by-day and week-by-week decisions 
various people found themselves required to 
make. As he points out, for example, in discuss- 
ing the Lytton Commission, it is not at all sur- 
prising to find in its final report the assump- 
tion of the universal significance and leader- 
ship of Western civilization. After all, the men 
who made up the commission were, whatever 
their particular views, men whose careers under- 
lined their total acceptanze of such assump- 
tions. The very fact that he thoroughly tests his 
conceptual notions carefully against the rou- 
tine, concrete behavior that appears in the doc- 
uments adds depth and authority to the gener- 
alizations Thorne makes. 

Most of the conclusions that emerge from 
Thorne’s detailed description of policymaking 
in London, Washington, Geneva, and Paris are 
fairly obvious. But he illustrates them with the 
most substantial weight of evidence thus far 
displayed in support of such findings. The Far 
Eastern crisis certainly dil not "cause" the 
events that followed in Europe. Long before 
1981-38, a future German chancellor was at- 
tacking ideas such as belief in understanding, 
world peace, the League of Nations, and inter- 
national solidarity. It did rot require the fail- 
ure to deal with Japan to prepare the way for 
Nazi aggression. Similarly, the comfortable no- 
tion that Japan could have been stopped in the 
early thirties fades perceptibly in the light of 
Thorne’s assessment of the obstacles to West- 
ern success, both in the East and among the 
Western powers themselves. The League itself 
had little capability for "independent" action, 
whatever that might have meant, and the Ja- 
pan-China issue brought into focus some of its 
main inherent weaknesses. Whether such weak- 
nesses were insurmountable is of course an- 
other question, but they did exist in 1991. 

As for the major powers, -he professionals of 
the Quai d'Orsay made certain that the politi- 
cians engaged in no adventurous initiatives; by 
and large they accepted the inevitability, and 
even the desirability, of Japan's enhanced posi- 
tion in China. Relations between the United 
States and Britain deteriorated substantially by 
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the end of the crisis. The British, on the whole, 
were probably better informed than the Ameri- 
cans, but both managed to make a difficult situ- 
ation worse by almost constant clumsiness. The 
evident tension in America between President 
Hoover and Secretary of State Stimson, to say 
nothing of Stimson’s own vacillations and self- 
righteous moralism, was paralleled by the am- 
bivalences of a British policy fluctuating be- 
tween the pragmatism of the services and of 
civil servants, the unrealistic and legalistic no- 
tions of Sir John Simon, and the desire to 
maintain at least a fig leaf of support for the 
League. Japan contributed to the difficulties of 
her own position by an uncoordinated, some- 
times incoherent policy, coupled with failure 
to comprehend the political culture of another 
society. In these circumstances, to accept what 
many observers did accept for a long time, that 
Japan could easily have been turned back, and 
that such a reversal might have prevented a 
second modern Armageddon, is clearly untena- 
ble. 

The same conclusions emerge from Christian 
Blickenstorfer’s study of British policy during 
the crisis. In some ways it is a pity that this 
sound Zurich doctoral thesis should appear al- 
most simultaneously with the richer, more com- 
plex, more ambitious work by Thorne. Blick- 
enstorfer uses the archival material to demon- 
strate how the British government was caught 
in the dilemma posed bv the conflicting claims 
of “traditional” attitudes; the American 
connection, League policy; and Dominion in- 
terests, Like Thorne, he concludes that the 
British government, and perhaps especially the 
foreign secretary, managed to maintain some 
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ing pressures. Whether such stability was in the 
best long-run interests of Britain may well be 
questioned, but the conclusion in effect reiter- 
ates what Thorne argues in greater detail and 
greater sophistication. 

One final comment may be appropriate. 
Thorne has peppered his impressive account 
with a number of conceptual formulations 
drawn from contemporary political science, 
mainly in international relations and group be- 
havior theory. While a great deal of such anal- 
ysis is potentially valuable, I found it difficult 
to relate many of the generalizations at all ade- 
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quately to the material presented. But it is use- 
ful, I am willing to concede, to make the at- 
tempt. 
HENRY R. WINKLER 
Rutgers University 
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P. A. L. GREENHALGH. Early Greek Warfare: 
Horsemen and Chariots in the Homeric and 
Archaic Ages. New York: Cambridge University 
Press. 1973. Pp. xvi, 212. $17.50. 


Mr. Greenhalgh's thesis is that "the Dark Age 
bards have heroized and archaized warfare of 
their own experience by transferring to the he- 
roic chariot the military and social functions of 
the mounted horse" (p. 41). A preliminary note 
on chronology defines the terms to be used and 
characterizes the various periods, citing the ar- 
cheological authorities used. The introduction, 
which outlines the argument and organization, 
may be combined here with the chapters them- 
selves. 

Chapter 1 demonstrates the unhistorical, non- 
Mycenaean nature. of Homeric chariot use, 
which was for transport only. Chapter 2 uses 
Late Geometric chariot representations (lim- 
ited to racing and processional types) to show 
that Homeric chariot use cannot be a back- 
ward reflection from the warfare of the bards' 
own time, Chapter 3 attempts to resolve the 
contradictory Homeric chariot picture (great 
numbers and apparent importance versus stra- 
tegic uselessness and even nuisance value of 
commuting and parked vehicles) by seeing the 
chariot picture as a combination of a glorified, 
but not understood, tradition of Bronze Age 
chariotry with the tactics of later mounted war- 
fare, where the horse is used largely for trans- 
port. The author cites the parallel conversion 
of the Geometric iron throwing spear into 
bronze to the virtual exclusion of the proper 
Mycenaean thrusting spear and shows how, de- 
spite the clear suppression of the mounted 
horse, the Homeric vocabulary is often more 
suitable to the rider than the driver. 

In Chapter 4 there is a discussion of how the 
study of two shields (the Dipylon, which gives 
elbow room, and the doublegrip hoplite, 
which cannot easily be slung around to protect 
the back) can be used to illumine the kind of 
warfare in which they were used, and how the 
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invention of the latter influenced the develop- 
ment of the hoplite phalanx, which in turn 
gradually reduced the role of the horse as 
transport and encouraged the evolution of a 
true cavalry force. Chapters 5 and 6 "illustrate 
the evolution of the roles of the mounted war- 
rior in the seventh and sixth centuries, mainly 
by means of a detailed, descriptive catalogue of 
the contemporary vase-paintings" (p. 4), as well 
as occasional testimony from contemporary 
poets. Chapter 7 summarizes the history of the 
horse in early Greek warfare and explores the 
social and political ramifications of the hoplite 
reform and the development of a true cavalry. 
An appendix examines other aspects of Ho- 
meric historicity to show how generally appli- 
cable is Greenhalgh's particular position on 
warfare: that the Homeric picture is two-faced, 
with a consistent Dark Age basis and an ar- 
chaizing and heroizing veneer. 

Although the available evidence is often ob- 
scure and very fragmentary and difficult to in- 
terpret, not only has Greenhalgh marshaled im- 
pressive proof of his thesis, but he has also pre- 
sented an extremely useful survey of the data, 
well annotated and conveniently illustrated. It 
is not his fault that one very large assumption 
had to be made before either poetry or paint- 
ing could be used to prove anything: that poets 
and painters must have had historical and rep- 
resentational consciences. For example, the 
absence of massed chariot fighting in Homer 
may, like the absence of massed infantry fight- 
ing, not be ignorance of Mycenaean warfare 
but only an epic concern with individual en- 
counters, because they are more heroic or be- 
cause, from a descriptive point of view, the 
duel is the lowest common denominator of bat- 
tle narrative. : 

MABEL L, LANG 
Bryn Mawr College 


J. K. Davies. Athenian Propertied Families, 600- 
joo B.C. New York: Oxford University Press. 
1971. Pp. xxxi, 653, 6 tables. $24.00. 


Connoisseurs of historical literature will find in 
Davies’s work an intriguing contrast between 
massive infrastructure and thin, ill-supported 
superstructure. The Arabicnumbered pages 
provide a detailed list of all men of property in 
Athens. The criterion for selection is primarily 
an attestation of their holding the trierarchy or 
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other expensive Athenian post (the liturgies), 
though tke author cannot resist including some 
well-known figures on other grounds. Insofar as 
possible these men are grouped by families; 
foldout charts give the more complicated stem- 
mala. Davies is not concerned with their politi- 
cal careers; his discussion concentrates on their 
family links and the evidence for their wealth. 

In a much briefer introductory section (in 
Roman numerals) the author indicates that the. 
purpose cf this labor is “to assemble a corpus’ 
of evidence" by which one may assess the influ- 
ences and limitations of wealth in Athenian 
public life. The historian of almost any epoch 
might assent subjectively to the proposition 
that its men of wealth exercised a considerable 
influence; does Davies's industry prove the ex- 
tent of its validity for Athens? Scarcely. For 
most persons in his list, we know no more than 
name and office. Under the letter alpha some 
484 individuals are listed or cross-indexed; 
Davies can write a significant paragraph or 
more about the family or wealth of only 44 
(under this letter; some men are listed with 
their families elsewhere). Even where informa- 
tion exists, it is difficult to assess the wealth of, 
say, Pericles (pp. 459-60) in any quantifiable 
terms. Worse yet, as Davies properly shows in 
his introduction, we have the names of less 
than one per cent of those who held the litur- 
gies in the fourth century; for the post of tri- 
erarch the situation is little better. Real illumi- 
nation of forces at work in Athenian politics 
has recently been provided by Daverio Rocchi 
and W. Robert Connor; Davies goes no farther 
than providing his list. 

The discussion of the various individuals 
caught up in Davies's net will remain endur- 
ingly useful, though demographic methods em- 
ployed in modern history will scarcely be able 
to derive much profit from the scattered re- 
mains of the Athenian upper classes here assem- 
bled. The author has brought Kirchner and 
Sundwall up to date and gives wide citation of 
relevant modern literature; chis is not the place 
to argue about specific points. Within the first 
four lines -here is a mistake in the Greek, and 
other minor errors occur later; stil], the Claren- 
don Press has done well with a complicated 
text. 

CHESTER G. STARR 
University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor 
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E. BADIAN. Publicans and Sinners: Private Enter- 
prise in the Service of the Roman Republic. 
Ithaca: Cornell University Press. 1972. Pp. 170. 
$6.00. 


In this excellent little book Professor Badian 
examines the developing role of those private 
entrepreneurs, publicani, who supplied goods 
_and services under contract to the state. Draw- 
ing on a variety of scholarly material, much of 
it his own, Badian paints a reasonable and 
largely convincing picture of publican eco- 
nomic and political activity during the Repub- 
lic. The book should find immediate use as a 
corrective to Frank's noneconomic, economic 
interpretations and to Toynbee’s recent all- 
too-modern account. 

Badian establishes the existence of publicans, 
organized in companies, at least as early as the 
authentic Republican tradition. During the 
second century a significant expansion of pub- 
lican economic activity occurred both at home 
and abroad, together with a corresponding 
growth in their wealth and the first indication, 
in 169 B.C, of publican influence among the 
equites. Important publicans, essentially aristo- 
cratic equestrian businessmen without political 
ambition, did not question the Senate's right to 
govern; nor did they question, before the Grac- 
chi, the social and moral superiority of landed 
wealth. Conflicts with the Senate were over 
contract terms, not access to office; the Senate 
remained in firm control, and the system gener- 
ally worked to the credit of the publicans and 
the advantage of the state. Competition for 
contracts remained high and specialization low 
among publicani until the Asian taxes pre- 
sented insurmountable difficulties. In particu- 
lar, Pompey's Eastern settlement necessitated 
formation of a cartel to acquire the Asian con- 
tracts in order to avoid a drastic overbid such 
as occurred in 61 s.c. The absence of competi- 
tion is matched by the disappearance of the 
distinction. between those engaged in public 
business and those in public administration. 
Gaius Gracchus had placed the criminal courts 
in the hands of wealthy, nonpolitical equites 
—recently separated from the senatorial class— 
thereby creating a constitutional check on 
the untrustworthy oligarchy and extending 
the political influence of the larger publicani 
among the equites without assigning govern- 
mental responsibility to the financially ori- 
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ented aristocrats. Eventually the equites (espe- 
cially the publicans) acted irresponsibly in 
court and precipitated oligarchic attempts to 
negate their power, a plan realized only after 
Sulla's bloodletting, when senators returned to 
power and to the courts. It was a Senate, how- 
ever, in which a majority came from the 
equestrian order. As equites came to reflect the 
financial outlook of the publicans, senators 
now shared the economic interests of the Sen- 
ate's newest members. A concordia ordinum ex- 
isted, but to the detriment of provincials and 
not infrequently of publicans themselves, once 
some governors found it more profitable to cut 
out the publicani by working directly with 
local aristocrats. Badian rightly concludes that 
whether the publicani were sinners or not 
largely depended on the governmental officials: 
“The key to the problem of private enterprise 
. . . lies in those who govern and in the princi- 
ples and practices of government." 

One does not have to agree with Badian that 
the silence of our biased aristocratic sources, in- 
cluding Polybius, is evidence for a lack of col- 
lusion between senators and equites (including 
publicani) during the second century and ear- 
lier. Indeed, collusion may in part account for 
the lack of evidence, just as it certainly ex- 
plains why senators at some point were forbid- 
den by law to take part in all but sacred con- 
tracts. Here senatorial disregard for the lex 
Claudia (218 s.c.) is illustrative, However, such 
disagreements can not detract from my praise 
for this volume of published lectures, the ex- 
cellence of which assures us that we can look 
forward to other equally excellent lecture- 
books. 

RICHARD E. MITCHELL 
University of Illinois, 
Urbana-Champaign 


MARION ELIZABETH BLAKE. Roman Construction 
in Italy from Nerva through the Antonines. 
Edited and completed by DORIS TAYLOR BISHOP. 
(Memoirs of the American Philosophical So- 
ciety, volume 96.) Philadelphia: the Society. 
1978. Pp. xix, 328, 17 plans, 36 plates. $15.00. 


This, the third of Professor Blake’s volumes on 
Roman techniques of construction, represents 
an act of pietas, as did her first volume. Esther 
B. Van Deman was, during the early years of 
this century, a leading expert on Roman con- 
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struction. Though she published many articles 
and one important study of aqueducts (1934), 
she had not, when she died in 1937, completed 
a comprehensive study for the Republic. Miss 
Blake composed Dr. Van Deman's materials and 
made many contributions of her own to produce 
Ancient Roman Construction in Italy from the 
Prehistoric Period to Augustus (1947). Miss 
Blake then carried forward the work on her 
own, in Roman Construction in Italy from 
Tiberius through the Flavians (1959). She was 
collecting material and preparing drafts for the 
present volume when she died in 1961. With 
pietas similar to Miss Blake's, Doris Taylor 
Bishop undertook to put Miss Blake's material 
into publishable form, again with many contri- 
butions of her own. Unfortunately she died in 
1969. Her husband, Professor John David 
Bishop, therefore finished the present volume 
as a pious memorial to his wife. He modestly 
plays down his own contribution in rewriting, 
in checking references, and in adding a preface 
and summary conclusion; what he did would 
have fully justified adding his name on the 
title page alongside those of Miss Blake and his 
wife. 

It is to be regretted that a continuation of 
the series into the Late Empire seems unlikely. 
However, it may be noted that two years before 
the appearance of Miss Blake’s second volume, 
Giuseppe Lugli, then the leading Italian 
scholar in the field, published La Tecnica edili- 
zia romana con particulare riguardo a Roma e 
Lazio (1957). Lugli covers Roman construction 
from the earliest monuments to Theodoric 
(A.D. 526). His arrangement is by materials of 
construction, and—except in chapter 1, on stone 
building—he arranges each chapter by periods. 
Miss Blake likewise presented her first volume 
on the Republic by materials. In the other 
two, she discussed the buildings of individual 
emperors in Rome, in Ostia, and in the rest 
of Italy; that is, for the Empire her presenta- 
tion is more chronological than is Lugli’s. Her 
three volumes have a convenient, if extravagant, 
device of placing the notes in columns down 
the outer margins of the pages, opposite the 
statements to which they refer. 

Miss Blake's present study, like its two prede- 
cessors, is important but specialized. It is a 
reference work on individual buildings and tech- 
niques and would most readily be used in study- 
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ing the actual remains. It is not a survey for 
the general reader, or even for the Roman his- 
torian who uses archeological evidence. Yet the 
material which it presents has historical 
significance. The Roman Empire was the first 
extensive territorial state in the West whose 
major monuments were not built simply to sat- 
isfy the needs or enhance the glory of rulers 
and gods, The Romans did indeed build vast 
palaces (such as that on the Palatine or Hadri- 
an's villa below Tivoli) and magnificent tem- 
ples (such as the Pantheon or the Temple of 
Antoninus and Faustina) But they scattered 
throughout their empire buildings for public 
use: basilicas, amphitheaters, theaters, market 
places (fora), baths, aqueducts, roads, bridges, 
ports, and so on. Miss Blake documents from 
the material remains the realization under the 
Empire of the concept that government exists 
to benefit not the rulers but the ruled. 

MASON HAMMOND 

Harvard University 


F. W. WALBANK. Polybius. (Sather Classical Lec- 
tures, volume 42.) Berkeley and Los Angeles: 
University of California Press. 1972. Pp. ix, 201. 
$8.50. 


Professor Walbank's reputation as an authority 
on Polybius is firmly established by the vol- 
umes of his Historical Commentary on Poly- 
bius and his numerous articles on special prob- 
lems. Now in his Sather Lectures, delivered at 
Berkeley in 1971, he is able to offer us "a more 
general book about his particular author." 
Some readers might have welcomed a more de- 
scriptive account, illustrated with extensive 
quotations in a readable translation, but Wal- 
bank prefers to face some of the many prob. 
lems that this difficult author presents. He of- 
fers us, therefore, a careful and fully docu- 
mented discussion of some Polybiosfragen. 
Among other things, he is particularly con- 
cerned to discover how the historian’s thought 
and procedure were shaped by his detention in 
Italy, which gave him the opportunity to meet 
Roman: politicians and become friendly with 
the younger Scipio and his circle and also to 
discuss issues of the day with various person- 
ages from the Greek world who visited Rome 
on diplomatic business. 

This is the theme of the first chapter. The 
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next two chapters are concerned with Polybius's 
opinions on other historians and historical 
methods, in particular his adoption of some of 
the purposes and characteristics of Thucydides 
and his decision to describe and explain the 
"facts" of war and politics in what he called 
pragmatike historia. Polybius never actually 
praises "Thucydides (as Walbank points out, 
“he did not find praising a very congenial ac- 
tivity”), but unmistakable echoes of Thucydi- 
dean phrases reveal his admiration. It is useful 
to be reminded, at the same time, that he 
seems not to have been familiar with a wide 
range of Greek poetry or philosophy. 

Walbank pays special attention to the long 
digressions of book 6 and book 12 and the geo- 
graphical discussion of book 34. The fragmen- 
tary state of Polybius’s text means that many 
questions cannot be answered confidently, and 
one cannot be sure how successfully he may 
have reconciled in lost portions of the text 
what appears to be inconsistent or incoherent 
in his argument. After treating the familiar 
problems of book 6 and its sources with appro- 
priate reserve, Walbank goes on to consider 
how far the doctrine of the mixed constitution 
may have blinded Polybius to such realities of 
Roman political life as the domination of the 
nobiles throughout the period he is discussing. 
He concludes that Polybius’s admiration of 
Rome must have waned in his later years after 
his return to Greece. He could hardly approve 
of a policy that led to the destruction of Car- 
thage and Corinth, even though the theoretical 
basis for the policy seemed to him to be sound. 
The thought of Polybius is not always clear, 
and more than one “serious contradiction” has 
to be pointed out in his account of Roman im- 
perialism. One is left to ponder in what pro- 
portions the blame for such contradictions 
must be divided between Polybius and the 
makers of Roman policy in the second century. 

LIONEL PEARSON 
Stanford University 
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WOLFGANG H. FRITZE. Papst und Frankenkénig: 
Studien zu den päpstlich-fränkischen Rechts- 
beziehungen von 754 bis 824. (Vorträge und 
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Forschungen, number 10.) Sigmaringen: Jan 
Thorbecke Verlag. 1973. Pp. 99. DM 22. 


This study of the legal meaning of the known 
agreements made between the papacy and the 
Frankish rulers between 754 and 824 attempts 
to resolve two old problems regarding the na- 
ture of the relationship between the two pow- 
ers: first, do the ecclesiastical teachings on the 
protective responsibilities of the Frankish 
kings for the papacy have justification in the 
sources; second, was there, in addition, a spe- 
cial papal-Frankish bond of friendship. 

Acknowledging the difficulties inherent in 
the problem since all the surviving sources em- 
anated from the papal chancery, Fritze begins 
with an analysis of the Pactum Ludovicianum 
of 817, which, following J. Ficher and T. H. 
Sickel, he accepts as authentic. After a careful 
and critical examination of the document and 
a lengthy debate with the many students who 
have written on the subject, he persuasively 
concludes that the Pactum was indeed a protec- 
tive agreement between the two powers, 
whereby the emperor promised to defend the 
properties, incomes, and privileges of the 
Roman Church. There was, besides, a personal, 
reciprocal oath of friendship, a foedus fidei et 
caritatis, which, established only at the per- 
sonal level, was automatically dissolved with 
the death of one party and had to be renewed 
by the new pope or emperor. 

Fritze argues logically that the agreement of 
817 was actually based on the alliances of 796 
between Charlemagne and Leo III, of 774—775 
between Charles and Hadrian I, and of 754 be- 
tween Pippin III and Stephen III. The author 
sees the agreement of 824 between Louis the 
Pious and Stephen IV as the watershed in pa- 
palimperial relationships, which then did not 
change until the Pactum Oltonianum of 926. 
The book supports the belief of most scholars 
that there existed both a protective treaty and 
an oath of friendship. Its chief contribution 
lies in the valuable discussion of the large bib- 
liographical literature on the problem of 
Church-state relations in the Carolingian pe- 
riod. i 

BENNETT D. HILL 
University of Illinois, 
Urbana-Champaign 
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CHRISTOPHER BROOKE. Medieval Church and So- 
ciety: Collected Essays [New York:] New York 
University Press. 1972. Pp. 256. $8.50. 


WALTER ULLMANN. A Short History of the Papacy 
in the Middle Ages. [London:] Methuen and 
Company; distrib. by Barnes and Noble, New 
York. 1972. Pp. 389. $14.50. 


These two volumes, while the work of two es- 
tablished British scholars who have their eyes 
on the same medieval church, have more points 
at variance than in agreement. Professor 
Brooke’s volume consists of twelve essays, 
“every one of [which] started its career as a 
lecture” (p. 20). His style is light, his thinking 
consistently lucid. His reader moves forward 
in relaxed fashion, quite willing to accept 
extravagant statements such as "Gregory [VII] 
was the world’s worst judge of character" (p. 63) 
as within the prerogatives of the speaker who 
must keep his audience awake. Professor Ull- 
mann's style is not the sort that will attract the 
general reader, despite the promise of the book's 
title that it presents a simple survey of the pa- 
pacy's history in an easy, impersonal style. Pro- 
fessor Ullman never permits the reader to re- 
lax. He writes as a controversialist, as one either 
defending a position he knows to be under at- 
tack or staking out a new one that will invite 
protest. Professor Brooke selected a variety of 
subjects, all of them a delight for him to write 
about, a delight he has reason to feel his readers 
will share. Professor Ullmann hews closely to his 
one theme of the papacy, and he writes to en- 
lighten, never to entertain. The reader of his 
volume, perhaps as much confused as informed 
in the end, will lay down the book with the re- 
lief of a battered prizefighter who is glad the 
contest is over. 

Professor Brooke opens the introduction to 
his essays with the abrupt statement that "his- 
tory is an imaginative subject," then reassures 
the puzzled reader that it is imaginative in the 
sense of seeking to imagine what people were 
like in the past. Even the scholar who traffics in 
hard research mày agree that imagination has a 
role in the business of interpreting the past, 
and furthermore, that since imaginations vary 
with individuals, only after weighing interpre- 
tations advanced by differing historians can 
something approaching an accurate under- 
standing of the past be achieved. 

In his first essay, “The Dullness of the Past,” 
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Professor Brooke reminds the historian that his 
task goes beyond recreating the past. He must 
“spend a part of his time proving to the world 
that history is not dull" (p. 24), and he has a 
better chance of accomplishing this if his writ- 
ing reveals acquaintance with facets of culture' 
beyond his own specialization. In "Problems of 
the Church Historian” he insists that scholarly 
writing can be done. by men who refuse to turn 
away from their personal religious beliefs. 
Some readers may question scattered state- 
ments in the essay "Hildebrand," but not the 
author's analysis of Gregory VII as less com- 


` fortable than Henry IV at Canossa, however 


deep the snow outside the castle walls. Accord- 
ing to "Gregorian Reform in Action: Clerical 
Marriage in England, 1050-1200," celibacy be- 
came fashionable among the upper clergy after 
the first quarter of the twelfth century. In "Ap- 
proaches to Medieval Forgery" he finds forgery 
to have been both a common and frequently 
justifiable practice during the first half of the 
twelfth century. His sympathy for the arch- 
bishop shows through in "Eecket," even to the 
extent of suggesting that Henry planned the 
prelate's murder. "Heresy and Religious Senti- 
ment: 1000-1250" makes a plea for more infor- 
mation regarding movements of unorthodoxy 
less well known than the Waldensian and Albi- 
gensian. The essay "Religious Sentiment and 
Church Design in the Later Middle Ages," a 
witness to the author's catkolicity of interests, 
attributes such architectural developments as 
the enclosing of the sanctuary to the newly es- 
tablished devotion to the- Blessed Sacrament. 
Professor Brooke is on the side of the popes 
against Frederick II in "Innocent III and Greg- 
ory IX,” but not all scholars will agree that 
most contemporaries felt as he does. So acute 
does he judge the perceptive powers of Sabatier 
in "Paul Sabatier and St. Francis of Assisi," 
that he is sure “all those who have contributed 
to revising his errors would admit that they 
often saw the truth reflected in the. mirror of 
[the biographer’s] errors" (pp. 211-12). In "St. 
Dominic and his First Bicgrapher" he finds 
convincing proof of Dominic's profound hu- 
mility in the question readers customarily ask 
about Jordan, Dominic's first biographer: 
whether he was writing about the order or its 
founder. “The Merchant of Prato" introduces 
an Italian merchant of the fourteenth century 
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whose anticlericalism in no way belies the gen- 
uineness of his piety or his love of the poor. 

Professor Ullmann begins his provocative 
survey of the history of the papacy with the 
startling statement that "it was very largely the 
challenge by Constantinople and the response 
and reaction by the papacy which in vital and 
basic respects determined the path of this insti- 
tution" (p. 2). To support this thesis he de- 
clares the establishment of its primatial claims 
in Constantinople was as much an objective of 
the papacy in encouraging Crusades as was the 


possession of the Holy Places. Even as late as. 


the fifteenth century Constantinople "once 
more proved of decisive importance" (p. 308), 
since its offer to send an embassy west to con- 
sider the ending of the schism prompted the 
pope to move the council from Basel to Fer- 
rara, a step that ultimately led to the demise of 
conciliarism. It is views such as these that leave 
the reader uneasy, along with more, familiar 
ones such as the author's well-known descend- 
ing and ascending themes of government. He 
maintains that until the close of the thirteenth 
century the Western world was willing to en- 
dorse the papal position that authority de- 
scended from God through the Church to secu- 
lar rulers. Professor Ullmann has even proud 
kings conducting themselves accordingly, in- 
cluding Henry IV, whom he has making a 
humble submission to Gregory VII at Canossa, 
a submission that was actually dictated by the 
situation in Germany, not by Henry's fear of 
Gregory. 

Professor Ullmann does not reach beyond 
Constantine's act of toleration, since nothing of 
moment to the history of the papacy antedated 
that act. He omits mention of Ambrose in de- 
scribing the Church’s struggle for a superior 
voice in matters spiritual, and later attributes 
Gregory the Great's interest in converting Brit- 
ain and Germany to that pontiff's conviction 
that Constantinople would never recognize 
Rome's leadership. But Western monarchs 
were quite willing to do so, even Charlemagne, 
who on December 23, 8oo, agreed "in all hu- 
mility" to accept the pope's suggestion that he 
be called emperor. The author declares that 
"the pseudo-isidorian decretals exercised an un- 
paralleled influence on the papacy" (p. 101) 
and left that institution so powerful that even 
during the period when German kings were 
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making and unmaking popes, "without the 
pope's active intervention there was no em- 
peror in the West" (p. 124). When the author 
appeals to technicalities such as this, he leaves 
the reader questioning the eminently solid por- 
tions of his work. 

Innocent III receives less attention than one 
might expect, although the author's concern is 
not individual popes but the papacy. He does 
select Innocent's pontificate to introduce an in- 
formative chapter about the constitution and 
working of the papal curia. Decline in both the 
efficiency of the curia and the quality of its 
head set in during the second half of the thir- 
teenth century. Three factors contributed to 
the attenuation of papal power and leadership 
and their near extinction by the close of the 
Middle Ages. There was the rise of humanism, 
which led the West to adopt the ascending 
theory of government; namely, that authority 
came from below, from the people, not from 
God. The long preoccupation of the papacy 
with the German emperor left it incapable of 
dealing with kings. Finally, the “bearing and 
public and private conduct of virtually all the 
popes at that time not only failed to inspire re- 
spect, but produced contempt everywhere” (p. 
319) This last is among the less original of 
Professor Ullmann’s theories, but nonetheless 
equally debatable. « 

JOSEPH DAHMUS 
Pennsylvania State University 


R. ALLEN BROWN. Origins of English Feudalism. 
(Historical Problems: Studies and Documents, 
19.) New York: Barnes and Noble. 1973. Pp. 
xiii, 18-164. $8.50. 

Although Origins of English Feudalism is a 
volume in the Historical Problems series, the 
student reader is not left to ponder the evi- 
dence and perhaps misunderstand it. The rele- 
vant documents are preceded by a seventy-sev- 
en-page monograph containing Brown’s own 
strongly argued analysis and conclusions. The 
documents are not so much historical raw ma- 
terials as pieces justificatives. 

The classic problem of English feudal ori- 
gins has commanded the attention of such 
noted scholars as Stubbs, Freeman, Round, 
Maitland, Vinogradoff, Haskins, and Stenton. 
Urging that English feudalism came with the 
Conqueror, Brown adopts the “cataclysmic” hy- 
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pothesis of J. H. Round, which has been sup- 
ported with some modifications by Haskins, 
Stenton, Hollister, Prestwich, Holt, and others, 
and opposed by Maitland, Richardson and 
Sayles, and Eric John. Brown returns to the 
pure doctrine of Round, without modification 
or compromise, and thus places himself at one 
extreme end of the spectrum of scholarly opin- 
ion, 

In my judgment Round’s position is gener- 
ally correct, and Brown sets it forth with clar- 
ity and verve. Defining feudalism as an aristo- 
cratic military system involving knights, vassalic 
commendation, fiefs, and castles, he argues 
that the system was born in Carolingian 
France (accepting too uncritically the Brunner 
thesis of the rise of heavy cavalry in eighth-cen- 
tury Frankland and ignoring the criticisms of 
Bernard Bachrach and others) Next he traces 
French feudalism into pre-Conquest Nor- 
mandy (following Haskins). Turning to the 
military organization of pre-Conquest England, 
he finds that it was fundamentally nonfeudal 
(following Hollister). Finally, he demonstrates 
that William the Conqueror, in the years fol- 
lowing 1066, introduced Norman feudalism 
into nonfeudal England (following Round). 
Thus, point by point, Brown builds a persuasive 
case. 

'The basic difficulty with Brown's book is 
that it is not quite a "problem" book and not 
quite a monograph. Brown's essay is lucid but 
contains few surprises. His criticism of Hol- 
lings's evidence from the Red Book of Worces- 
ter and his defense of traditional views on the 
Norman origins of English castles against re- 
cent challenges are valuable and original; his 
definition of feudalism is penetrating. But by 
and large Brown has simply provided a vivid, 
well-documented restatement of the cataclysmic 
hypothesis, rearranging old evidence into a 
new organizational scheme. Generally speak- 
ing, the presentation commands assent, and the 
translated documents are pedagogically useful. 
The argument would be more convincing still 
if it were a little more sensitive to ambiguities 
and qualifications. One cannot help feeling 
that Brown's mind is altogether clearer than 
the historical process that he describes. 

C. WARREN HOLLISTER 
University of California, 
Santa Barbara 
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HELEN M. JEWELL, English Local Administration 
in the Middle Ages. New York: Barnes and 
Noble. 1972. Pp. 238. $12.90. 


This is a work of synthesis rather than of origi- 
nal research. Miss Jewell has read and ab- 
sorbed all the recent literature on English local 
government in the Middle Ages and has syn- 
thesized it with the older material. The work is 
descriptive rather than anzlytical, and it is his- 
torical in its coverage. For example, in chapter 
7, “The Work of the Sheriff and His Staff,” we 
hear about the origins of the office in the An- 
glo-Saxon period before we hear about the im- 
portant developments in the office from the 
Conquest to the sixteenth century. 

The most interesting chapters are the last 
three, those that deal wich the functions of 
local officers and offices. Chapter 4, on financial 
administration, and chapter 5, on judicial ad- 
ministration, are instructive on the haphazard 
character of local financial administration and 
on the growing power of the justices of the 
peace on judicial administration. 

The book is very lightly documented; in 
fact, too lightly documented for' my reassur- 
ance. For example, I read on page 124 that the 
county court in 1268 lost the "right to review 
decisions of the hundred." (See also page 132.) 
In a general book like this, I should like to be 
reminded of the how and why. On page 126 I 
read that "the government accepted in 1261 
that general eyres of the justices be limited to 
visitation of a county every seven years.” Again 
I should like to be reminded of the how and 
why. 

The glossary appended suggests that the 
book is written for those who need to know a 
little more of the how and why. There is a val- 
uable appendix pointing out the importance of 
clerics in local administration, and there is a 
bibliography to supplement the chapter-by- 
chapter documentation. 

This should be a useful book to anyone 
starting out in research on local governmental 
institutions and operation. 

MARGARET HASTINGS 
Rutgers University, 
New Brunswick 
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X. PAULINE EBDEN, editor. The Great Roll of the 
Pipe for the Second Year of the Reign of King 
Henry III, Michaelmas 1218 (Pipe Roll 62), 
Now First Printed from the Original in the 
Public Record Office. (Publications of the Pipe 
Roll Society, volume 77. New Series—volume 
39, for the year 1964.) London: the Society. 
1972. Pp. xxiv, 145. By subscription. 


This volume marks three major events in the 
history of the Pipe Roll Society: first, it begins 
the edition of the rolls of the reign of Henry 
III; second, it is the general editor’s last vol- 
ume; and third, it announces the death of 
Lady Stenton, who was the driving force in the 
society for thirty-five years. It was she who 
really revived the society after the First World 
War, and through all the years since then she 
played a major role as editor, general editor, 
and more recently as adviser and presiding gen- 
ius. She had much aid and support, of course, 
especially from her husband, but her own 
learning and ability commanded the respect of 
all who knew her. At the time of her retire- 
ment the society published a Festschrift, but it 
is pleasant to report that the council has de- 
cided to produce a memorial volume for Lady 
Stenton, consisting of a memoir and an index 
of all the introductions to pipe and memo- 
randa rolls in both the old and new series. 
Such a volume will be fitting as a memorial to 
one who wrote so many of those introductions 
and valuable as a guide to their running com- 
mentary on the political history of Angevin 
England. 

The present volume is the last under the 
. general editorship of Dr. Patricia M. Barnes of 
the Public Record Office. Dr. Barnes edited 
Pipe Rolls r4 (1955) and 16 John (1962) (the 
latter was her dissertation at Reading under 
Lady Stenton's direction), and Dr. Barnes was 
the coeditor of the volume of Interdict Docu- 
ments (1960). As general editor she has been 
responsible for five volumes, including the Mis- 
cellany (1962) in honor of her mentor. The so- 
ciety and those who use its publications owe 
Dr. Barnes a very real debt of gratitude. With 
new responsibilities at the Record Office she has 
felt obliged to resign the editorship, and. it has 
returned to Reading where Prof. J. C. Holt 
and Miss Barbara Dodwell are now the joint 
general editors. We can look forward with con- 
fidence to continuing excellence in the produc- 
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longest in European history, extending from 
1180 to 1834. As records of the Exchequer, they 
are invaluable for political and constitutional 
history, and economic and social historians 
have also found them of great interest. 

The old series of the society, begun in 1883, 
completed publication of the pipe rolls of 
Henry II. Under Lady Stenton and Dr. Barnes, 
those of Richard I and John have now been 
printed. The present volume contains the first 
roll of the reign of Henry III. The reign began 
in the civil war that followed John's refusal to 
abide by Magna Carta, and there was no Ex- 
chequer session unti] the second year of the 
reign. Thus the pipe roll of 2 Henry III is the 
first of the new reign. Two American scholars 
have previously published pipe rolls of Henry 
IlI’s reign, Chalfont Robinson that of the four- 
teenth year and H. L. Cannon that of the 
twenty-sixth year. But the series properly 
commences now. Miss Ebden has acquitted her- 
self well in the editing of this volume. As she 
remarks in her introduction, "the situation [in 
1217-18] bristled with political and administra- 
tive difficulties," and this roll is a record both 
of those difficulties and of the success with 
which the regency of the young king dealt with 
them. 

FRED A. CAZEL, JR. 
University of Connecticut 


K. B. MCFARLANE. The Nobility of Later Medi- 
eval England: The Ford Lectures for 1953 and 
Related Studies. New York: Oxford University 
Press. 1973. Pp. xlii, 315. $19.75. 


Bruce McFarlane knew more about fit- 
teenth-century England than anyone. He was a 
marvelous tutor and director of research, and 
he was a first-rate lecturer. Most of his pupils 
are turning out to be distinguished, and all of 
them could be described as his disciples. Mc- 
Farlane was a perfectionist. It was partly be- 
cause of this fact that his untimely death in 
1966 came as such a shock to the historical pro- 
fession, for he had said so much in lectures 
that never got into print. I recall chatting with 
him at a cocktail party in the late 1950s and 
asking when he would publish the Ford Lec- 
tures he had given in 1953. All I got as an an- 
swer was a wry smile and a terse “They are not 
ready yet." Not ready yet! I wonder when we 
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would have got them had he lived. He was al- 
ways revising, modifying, and amplifying his 
interpretations, as the excellent historio- 
graphical introduction to this volume by J. P. 
Cooper demonstrates. 

Now at last we have his Ford Lectures, This 
is the second of what will be at least three post- 
humous volumes published from McFarlane's 
papers by his pupils in what must be the most 
outstanding labor of love imaginable. In addi- 
tion to the Ford Lectures, there are lectures on 
the following subjects, most of them dealing in 
detail with points he had made in the Ford 
Lectures: "Extinction and Recruitment," "The 
Wars of the Roses and the Financial Position 
of the Higher Nobility,” “The Beauchamps 
and the Staffords,” “Landlord versus Minister 
and Tenant,” “The Education of the Nobility 
in Later Medieval England,” “Had Edward I 
a ‘Policy’ towards the Earls?,” “The English 
Nobility in the Later Middle Ages,” and, as 
an annex, an early paper on “Crown and 
Parliament in the Later Middle Ages.” This 
last the editors describe as “a piéce d’occasion, 
which its author would not have thought of 
printing.” But it ought to be required reading 
for all historians of the early modern period; 
one pithy sentence, for example, is: “The only 
New Monarchy that England ever had came 
in with William the Conqueror” (p. 283). 

The Ford Lectures deal with the English no- 
bility, 1290-1535, and the topics covered are 
war; land; land and family; expenditure; 
and service, maintenance, and politics. There 
are important appendixes on the stratification 
of the nobility and gentry in the later Middle 
Ages, the Hungerford family and the Hundred 
Years’ War, aspects of noble finances, and on 
the continuity of the great estates. Where 
McFarlane later modified or amplified his 
views, the editors refer the reader to the essays 
mentioned in the preceding paragraph, taken 
mostly from lectures given in 1965. Through- 
out the volume the editors have added foot- 
notes to bring the bibliography up to date. 
The editorial work leaves nothing to be de- 
sired. 

In a review of this length it is impossible 
even to summarize the points McFarlane 
makes, Perhaps it is enough to say that when 
we have all of his posthumous publications, the 
volume on the fifteenth century in the Oxford 
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History of England will have to be completely 
revised, along with virtually every textbook on 
medieval England now on the market. 
G. P. CUTTINO 
Emory University 


JACQUES POUMAREDE. Les successions dans le 
sud-ouest de la France au Moyen Age. Preface 
by PAUL OURLIAC. (Publications de l'Université 
des Sciences sociales de Toulouse, Centre d'His- 
toire juridique. Série historique, number 1.) 
Paris: Presses Universitaires de France. 1972. 


Pp. 341. 44 fr. 

History of law is supposed to be a dull, techni- 
cal subject, but when it is written with under- 
standing, it can be one of the most illuminat- 
ing forms of social history. M. Poumaréde has 
produced a study that shows what history of 
law can be at its best. His work ranks with that 
of the great master of the customary law of the 
North, Professor Jean Yver. Both men realize 
that the law of inheritance reveals, more 
clearly than any other source, primitive family 
structures changing under social, economic, in- 
tellectual, and political pressures. In southwest- 
ern France the process was particularly compli- 
cated, There was a strong desire to preserve old 
traditions—absolute equality among all heirs, 
or joint rights of the extended family over an- 
cestral possessions, or (in the Pyrenees) abso- 
lute primogeniture with an elder daughter pre- 
ferred over a younger son. But in the growing 
towns the bourgeoisie disliked seeing its capital 
split up among many heirs; the nobility also 
saw dangers in dividing their holdings; the 
Plantagenet king-dukes brought in elements of 
northern rules of feudal inheritance, and the 
growing influence of Roman law encouraged 
testators to favor one heir over others. 

No ruler was strong enough to impose a so- 
lution to these contradictions, and no commu- 
nity was tough enough to make a clean break 
with its past. The result was a bewildering va- 
riety of local customs. Generally speaking, 
change was greatest in the fertile lower river 
valleys, in the towns, and in regions near Ro- 
manized Languedoc. In such places (for exam- 
ple, Bordeaux, Marmande, Agen) male primo- 
geniture, dismissal of daughters with only their 
dowry, and disposition of property by testa- 
ment made great headway. In the poorer re- 
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gions (the Landes, the Pyrenean valleys, the 
Basque country) older customs prevailed. The 
maps drawn by the author show these differ- 
ences clearly. 

One of the unexpected products of this ad- 
mirable study is the light that it throws on the 
difficult problem of the origin of the Basques. 
The Basque region held stubbornly to the rule 
of absolute primogeniture; the eldest child, 
male or female, was the heir. This seems to be 
an archaic trait, linked with primitive religious 
beliefs. It also fits in well with linguistic and 
toponymic evidence, which suggests that the 
Basques descend from the original Stone Age 
population of the region. In law as in language 
they were, and remained, a people apart. 

JOSEPH R. STRAYER 
Princeton University 


GUY DE VALOUS. Le patriciat lyonnais aux XIII" 
et XIV* siecles. Paris: Éditions A. et J. Picard. 


1973. Pp. 490. 8o fr. 


Renewed concern for local history has stimu- 
lated research on individual towns, and Valous's 
study of Lyon is welcome for its original ap- 
proach and for the abundant data it contains. 
Works on Lyon abound, but Valous's focus is 
not on the city itself. Instead he concentrates 
on the families and individuals associated with 
its development. An attempt at the prosopogra- 
phy of a select urban elite, Valous's book will 
evoke the gratitude and envy of those lacking 
the access to local archives that are necessary 
for such an investigation. 

As Valous’s lengthy introduction shows, 
Lyon was politically anomalous, theoretically 
imperial but increasingly subject to the king of 
France, with municipal power disputed among 
archbishop, canons, and townsmen. Unusual in 
other respects, Lyon was late in receiving recog- 
nition of communal status and was dominated 
by a commercial oligarchy to the exclusion of 
popular and corporative influences. It is this 
commercial elite that Valous examines, and he 
carefully defines his subject as the rick and 
powerful families that dominated Lyon’s ooliti- 
cal life, thus omitting both isolated mavericks 
and those wealthy lineages that avoided politi- 
cal involvement. After surveying Lyon’s com- 
plex development, Valous analyzes the ways in 
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which for almost two centuries a few commer- 
cially active families rose, gained power, and 
exercised control, only to see their monopoly 
threatened by an influx of lawyers, notaries, 
and a new breed of businessmen in the early 
fifteenth century. The families’ wealth, their 
residences, and their control over the neighbor- 
ing countryside are considered, and Valous 
shows how the tendency toward disintegration 
of family fortunes associated with equal testa- 
mentary division was to some extent counter- 
acted by marriage within a restricted circle and 
by limitation of the number of sons permitted 
to marry. Valous follows his families through 
the early 1400s, for him the beginning of a 
new period, as the old families disappeared or 
retired from active involvement in business as 
a new oligarchy emerged and royal control in- 
creased. 

The major part of Valous’s book consists of 
a series of family sketches—first, twenty-eight 
“great families,” twelve rising during the fight 
for urban independence, six in the 1200s, and 
ten in the 1300s; second, fifty-five "secondary 
lineages,” eleven stemming from the thirteenth 
and forty-four from the fourteenth centuries; 
third, seventeen “less well-known” patrician 
families. Interesting as the descriptions are, 
they vary considerably in scope and content, 
and the principles of division are confusing, 
since inclusion in the second and third catego- 
ries can result simply from relative sparseness 
of evidence. Genealogical tables and maps 
would have clarified these sections as well as 
the introduction. 

Valous could not have accomplished what he 
has without the work of such dedicated histori- 
ans of Lyon as Jean Beyssac, Jean Déniau, 
René Fédou, Marguerite Gonon, Georges 
Guigue, and Vital de Valous. More comprehen- 
sive than their studies, his book provides a sur- 
vey and summary of available information. 
Scholars will, in the future, use it to investi- 
gate, more broadly than he has, the evolution 
of society and social classes in medieval Lyon 
and, more narrowly, the formation, configura- 
tions, and interactions of social and political 
elites at different periods of Lyon's develop- 
ment. 

ELIZABETH A. R. BROWN 
Brooklyn College, 
City University of New York 
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P. D. KING. Law and Society in the Visigothic 
Kingdom. (Cambridge Studies in Medieval Life 
and Thought, Third Series, number 5.) New 
York: Cambridge University Press. 1972. Pp. 
xiv, 318. $21.00. 


Visigothic Spanish civilization, flourishing for 
over two centuries among Europe's Barbarian 
realms until Islam swallowed it in 711, must be 
pieced together today largely from its literature 
and its laws. Though a generation of scholars 
has drawn upon the great legal collections to 
clarify Visigothic mentality and institutions, 
King concentrates on the last of the civil series, 
Ervig's systematic revision in 12 books and 559 
laws just thirty years (681) before the sudden 
end, to probe the mature society at a single 
point in time. Not a legal study but a distilla- 
tion of the ideals or norms proposed by the Vis- 
igothic elite and presumably reflecting society, 
this survey of institutions incorporates its in- 
sights within a framework of the standard cate- 
gories. Eight equal chapters discuss the strong 
monarchy; governmental functionaries and 
processes; justice; the now-unified religion; so- 
cial stratification (especially slavery); economy 
(including crops, stock, and town life); and 
family (women, abortion, dowry, children's 
rights, structure), with appendixes on theft and 
bodily hurt. 

Aware of the perils and limitations in depict- 
ing reality from laws, King applies his wide 
and varied reading to the interpretive recon- 
struction, footnoting generously and engaging 
in debate. He sensibly insists on the king as 
within the Church in Visigothic ecclesiology, 
neither a "secular" manipulator nor a puppet. 
Originality in detail does leave room for disa- 
greement. Thus rejection of a patrimonial 
kingdom seems a lis de verbis in practice, ex- 
cept as a legal distinction affecting inheritance; 
and rejection both of monarchic accountability 
and its parallelism with pactic monasticism is 
more plausible in a legal than in a psychosocial 
framework. King views Visigothic anti-Semitism 
(of the mere thirty-four laws Ervig personally 
initiated, twenty-eight concerned Jews) as a 
consciously pious ideal for reinforcing Visi- 
gothic-Roman union; Bernard S. Bachrach’s 
counterinterpretation unfortunately appeared 
after publication (“A Reassessment of Visigothic 
Jewish Policy, 589-71," AHR, 78 [1973]: 
11-34). Roman foundations recur, but in Ger- 
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manic development; thus family structure moves 
away from both German kinship and Roman 
paterfamilias models. The abrupt ending dis- 
appoints, but the twenty-page bibliography is 
so complete that to suggest minor additions 
would be ungracious. Dietrich Claude's Adel, 
Kirche, und Königtum in Westgotenreich (1971) 
appeared too late for inclusion. 

Law and Society is first-rate scholarship. Val- 
uable for incidental detail, instructive as an 


. overview of Visigothic society on the vigil of its 


fall, and interesting for its uni-code methodol- 
ogy, it can claim a promiment place in the 
growing shelf of English studies about that 
vanished civilization. 
ROBERT IGNATIUS BURNS, S.J. 
University of San Francisco 


A. J. FOREY. The Templars in the Corona de 
Aragón. (University of Durham Publications.) 
New York: Oxford University Press. 1973. Pp. 
xi, 498. $30.00. 


Within the current renewal of interest in the 
social and economic as well as the political and 
religious importance of the military orders of 
medieval and early modern Spain—a move- 
ment with which the names of Santos García 
Larragueta, Joseph O'Callaghan, Derek Lomax, 
Maur Cocheril. L. P. Wright, and others can 
be linked—this meticulously documented vol- 
ume treats with impressive thoroughness the 
hitherto poorly known part played by the 
Templars, from 1130 to cheir dissolution in 
1317, in Aragon, Catalonia, Valencia, and 
Majorca. Since major native corporations of 
this type did not develop in the Crown of 
Aragon as they did in Castile, Leon, and 
Portugal, the international orders of the Tem- 
ple and the Hospital attained exceptional 
prominence in the wars of the Aragonese 
reconquest, the settlement of newly annexed 
frontier lands, and the acquisition of a network 
of landed domains and lordships that at times 
approached a veritable regnum in regno. Draw- 
ing chiefly upon the rich archival materials in 
Madrid and Barcelona. A. J. Forey’s book 
tackles squarely, and, as far as the texts permit, 
successfully, all the crucial questions: the ad- 
vent of the Templars in Aragon and Cata- 
lonia; their long participation in the anti- 
Moorish struggle; the geography of their 
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widely dispersed convents, castles, towns, lord- 
ships, and estates; the economic techniques em- 
ployed in exploiting their extensive domains; 
the numerous royal and papal privileges that 
resulted in subsequent conflict with the grow- 
ing monarchy and often hostile episcopate; re- 
lations with the international headquarters in 
the eastern Mediterranean; financial activities; 
and, finally, unmerited involvement in the abo- 
lition of the order at the hands of Philip IV of 
France and Pope Clement V. From the many 
lesser topics explored, a few may be singled out 
for special mention. These include the implica- 
tions for the Aragonese Templars of their hav- 
ing been made one of King Alfonso the War- 
rior's three legatees; their non-noble "serjeant" 
members; the recruitment methods attracting 
frontier colonists; the numerous domestic and 
praedial slaves, alongside the fully tolerated 
Moorish peasantry; and the manifestations of 
internal decline visible well before the end 
came. Of the book's five hundred pages, nearly 
a half are given over to valuable notes and ap- 
pendixes: the latter include forty-six unpub- 
lished texts and lists of provincial masters, con- 
vents and conventual commanders. Three 
maps (unfortunately without legend except in 
the table of contents) are also provided. In 
short, Forey's study exemplifies the kind of de- 
tailed research needed for each of the Iberian 
military orders before we can accurately assess 
their considerable role in medieval and mod- 
ern Spanish history. 

€. J. BISHKO 

University of Virginia 


ROLF KIESSLING. Biirgerliche Gesellschaft und 
Kirche in Augsburg im Spätmittelalter: Ein 
Beitrag zur Strukturanalyse der oberdeutschen 
Reichsstadt. (Abhandlungen zur Geschichte der 
Stadt Augsburg: Schriftenreihe des Stadtarchives 
Augsburg, number 19.) Augsburg: Verlag H. 
Mühlberger. 1971. Pp. 397. DM 66. 


This solid work examines exhaustively the in- 
terrelations of Church and civil society in the 
episcopal and imperial city of Augsburg from 
roughly 1300 to 1500. The author has clearly 
spent untold hours in the archives of Munich 
and Augsburg. Instead of presenting a simple 
account of Church and state conceived as mono- 
lithic entities, Kiessling discusses the develop- 
ment of a much more complicated situation. 
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Instead of "Church," he examines in detail the 
episcopal administration and cathedral chapter 
and the various chapters of canons and of 
noblewomen, as well as the institutions run 
by the Augustinians, Dominicans, Carmelites, 
Franciscans, and Benedictines. Instead of 
“state,” Kiessling is concerned with all of the 
sectors of secular society, or at least those 
wealthy enough to contribute to the Church. As 
Augsburg broke free from her bishop in the 
thirteenth century, the town began a systematic 
attempt to take control of its own ecclesiastical 
institutions, building on traditional rights to 
guardianship over Church finances. Kiessling 
carefully describes the ways in which the town 
gained influence over the parish priests, monas- 
teries, hospitals, schools, care for the poor, 
church reform, and the hiring of special preach- 
ers. The successes of the town, however, did not 
spell universal victory. The bishops retained 
control of much of the countryside around Augs- 
burg and thus denied to Augsburg the territorial 
power of towns like Ulm, Rothenburg, or Nu- 
remberg. The town failed also in its attempt 
to prevent the growing exclusiveness of the ca- 
thedral chapter, an exclusiveness that ulti- 
mately refused membership to mere citizens of 
Augsburg. Despite Kiessling’s scrupulous atten- 
tion to detail in such matters, these lengthy sec- 
tions of his work do little to alter our basic un- 
derstanding of the Church in the free imperial 
cities. 

Kiessling shows genuine creativity in the sec- 
tions in which he analyzes the way townsmen 
supported their ecclesiastical institutions. He 
demonstrates that members of the patriciate, 
especially in the fourteenth century, supported 
the cathedral chapter and the chapter of St. 
Moritz. In the fifteenth century, however, their 
support went instead to the Benedictine mon- 
astery St. Ulrich und Afra and to the mendi- 
cant orders. In addition the new prosperity of 
fifteenth-century Augsburg permitted many 
members of the middle classes to contribute to 
the Church, and these citizens chose also to sup- 
port the mendicants. "One could perhaps say 
that the invasion of the mendicants in the ec- 
clesiastical sphere corresponded to the invasion 
of the bourgeoisie in the social sphere: both 
tended to split the old hierarchical structure of 
estates since both thought and acted in new 
and different categories" (p. 285). The mendi- 
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cants drew closer to the affairs of the town as 
the bishop retreated. Within this development, 
it appears that the lesser and middle bourgeoi- 
sie supported primarily the Franciscans while 
the extremely wealthy capitalists supported the 
Dominicans and Carmelites. To prove this 
point, Kiessling analyzes the contributions of 
107 families of the upper bourgeoisie. In this 
part of his study Kiessling succeeds in breaking 
from the tedious and well-worn path of 
Church-state politics and establishes new ques- 
tions and new methods for the sociology of late 
medieval religion. 
H. C. ERIK MIDELFORT 
x University of Virginia 


JOSHUA PRAWER. The World of the Crusaders. 
New York: Quadrangle Books. 1972. Pp. 160. 
$8.95. 


Increasingly successful techniques in book illus- 


tration, photographs, colored manuscript re- 
productions, and so on have made possible the 
kind of book that Professor Joshua Prawer of 
the University of Jerusalem has presented here. 
Interspersed throughout a brief text of some 
152 pages are 72 pages of pictures (7 of them 
full-page color reproductions) and three maps. 
The illustrations are taken from contemporary 
or nearly contemporary sources, discriminat- 
ingly chosen and beautifully rendered. The 
author's purpose is "to relate the story of the 
Crusades and to make the society created and 
sustained by them accessible to the wider read- 
ing public." There is, therefore, neither bibliog- 
raphy nor notes. Professor Prawer has succeeded 
admirably in his task. Moreover, he has the 
added advantage of living near and being able 
to visit the places of which he writes. 

The actual narrative of the Crusades is brief 
and skillfully related to European develop- 
ments. The most important aspect of the book, 
however, is the description of the society 
formed by the Westerners in the Levant. This 
is, of course, Professor Prawer's specialty, and it 
is the aspect of Crusade history that most often 
escapes the attention of the general reader. He 
will find here an explanation of the complex 
native population, Christian, Muslim, and 
jewish. He will discover that among the West- 
erners who settled permanently—principally 
French, the Poulains—the nobles resided not 
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in castles or rural manor houses, as in Europe, 
but in the towns; that there was a bourgeois 
immigration, even an increase in the Jewish 
population; and that there were exceptional, 
and in many ways separate, Italian colonies in 
the ports. There is a description of the mode 
of life of the Poulains, their dress, their legal 
institutions, their religion, their persistent 
Frenchness, as well as the castles they garri- 
soned and the military methods they devel- 
oped. Considerable attention is given to the 
role of the military orders, a necessary role 
from the military viewpoint, but not without 
genuine religious motivation—at least in origin, 
and continuing, especially in the case of the 
Hospitallers. Finally, there is a chapter on 
"The Adventure of Commerce and the Ex- 
panding Universe" resulting from the new Ital- 
jan and Provengal bases in the Levant and ex- 
tending eastward into Asia. 

Although the facts are presented, I might 
have preferred a somewha: greater emphasis on 
the distinction between the so-called First 
Kingdom, before the fall of Jerusalem in 1187, 
where, despite evidences 02 disunity, a remarka- 
bly coherent, tolerant, and flexible society de- 
veloped, and the thirteenth-century states, with 
their increasing divisiveness and constant reac- 
tions to Europe's own divisions. For the gen- 
eral reader still tends to view the Crusades as a 
single unit of history. But doubtless considera- 
tions of space prevented more detailed explana- 
tion. Moreover, it must be repeated, the mate- 
rial is here, and the discriminating reader will 
see the point and profit enormously from this 
beautifully illustrated, remarkably revealing 
description of the society of the Latin Levant. 

MARSHALL W. BALDWIN 
New York University 


HANS EBERHARD MAYER. The Crusades. Trans- 
lated by JOHN GILLINGHAM. New York: Oxford 
University Press. 1972. Pp. ix, 339. Cloth $10.25, 


paper $2.95. 

T. S. R. BOASE. Kingdoms ard Strongholds of the 
Crusaders. Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill Com- 
pany. 1971. Pp. 272. $15.00. 

The purpose of both of these studies is to pre- 
sent to the English reading world in brief and 
general form the most recent scholarship on 
the Crusades. They fall, therefore, between Sir 
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Steven Runciman's three-volume 4 History of 
the Crusades, the multivolume History of the 
Crusades, edited by Kenneth Setton, still in 
progress, and the voluminous article literature of 
the last two decades. Inasmuch as there has not 
been available for some time in a single vol- 
ume the detailed research of Crusade histori- 
ans, these books, to use a much abused 
phrase, “fill a gap." That a need for such 
works existed can be seen in the almost simul- 
taneous appearance of another such study, The 
World of the Crusaders, by Joshua Prawer of 
Hebrew University, Jerusalem. 

The difficulty of covering all facets of the 
Crusades in a single volume is easily seen when 
these two volumes are read together. The ap- 
proach, emphasis, and interpretation of each 
author is sufficiently different to produce works 
that are more complementary than competi- 
tive. Academics will prefer Mayer, general 
readers Boase, librarians will have to buy both, 
and anyone who wishes to study the Crusades 
in depth will still have to consult Runciman 
and Setton. 

: Professor Mayer's work should be welcomed 
by teachers who have been in need of an up to 
date, interestingly written, yet scholarly treat- 
ment of the Crusades in paperback. It ‘merits 
consideration as required or recommended 
reading. by presenting a straightforward de- 
scriptive account of the major events from 
Clermont to the fall of Acre. Thus, the begin- 
ning student will find the chronology and “es- 
sential facts" of the Crusade movement in con- 
venient form. In addition, Mayer's chapters on 
“The Origins of the Crusades” and “The After- 
math: Consequences and Perspectives" raise 
important historiographical questions and intro- 
duce new interpretations that warrant the at- 
tention of those interested in the Crusades at a 
more advanced level This is particularly true 
of his thesis concerning the role of indulgences 
in launching and maintaining the Crusades. 
Simply put, Mayer sees the use of the indul- 
gence as crucial to the success of Urban II's sum- 
mons to the First Crusade and a significant ele- 
ment in the recruitment for all subsequent 
ones. In his view the indulgence given by the 
pope at Clermont was one thing, the popular 
understanding of it quite another. Hence the 
Christian believer thought—and was encour- 
aged to think by Crusade preachers and prop- 
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agandists—that he was getting a "spiritual 
bargain" and so responded in great numbers. 
Professor Mayer's treatment of this aspect of 
the Crusades is a healthy antidote to the over- 
emphasis upon economic factors in so many 
other studies. In summary, one can say of this 
book that it is not often that a single-volume 
work on the Crusades can offer such a balance 
of judgment and blend of scholarship that it 
wil] be of value to all from freshman to profes- 
sor. 

Professor Boase's book is much better suited 
to the general reader than to the academic 
community. It is wider in scope, treating the 
Crusades through the fourteenth century, but 
narrower in its approach, which is primarily 
political and military. There is a heavy empha- 
sis upon illustrations, almost 200 in a 250- 
page book, with a high percentage of this num- 
ber devoted to Crusader fortifications and 
churches. In several instances the old adage 
"one picture is worth a thousand words" does 
not apply, and, on the whole, I believe that 
fewer pictures and more words would have ad- 
vanced the reader' understanding. On the 
other hand, many of the photographs are quite 
valuable, adding materially to the text and giv- 
ing the reader a dramatic visual representation 
of the many currents of history underlying the 
Crusades. Thus, my complaint is not with the 
use of illustrations but with their too frequent 
and sometimes inappropriate use. Indeed, Pro- 
fessor Mayer's book might well have used a few 
of the pictures offered by Professor Boase. 

CHARLES L. TIPTON 
Lehigh University 


Dumbarton Oaks Papers. Number 26. Washing- 
ton: Dumbarton Oaks Center for Byzantine 
Studies, Trustees for Harvard University; 
distrib. by J. J. Augustin, Publisher, Locust 
Valley, N.Y. 1972. Pp. xiv, 365. $20.00. 


This weighty volume includes three papers 
from the Dumbarton Oaks 1970 symposium on 
Byzantium and Sasanian Iran, but my com- 
ments will be confined to the art-historical con- 
tributions. The contents are of primary inter- 
est to Byzantinists, but of broader historical 
significance are the studies of H. E. Mayer on 
Queen Melisende and N. Oikonomides on 
tenth-century business establishments in Con- 
stantinople. 
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C. Mango and E. J. W. Hawkins publish, 
with exemplary clarity, the Church father 
mosaics in the north tympanum of St. Sophia 
at Istanbul, dating the set to the period 880- 
goo. They find that these particular mosaics 
were made to honor those for whom annual 
commemorative services were held in this 
church; this principle at least accounts for 
eight of the thirteen known figures, though 
their order along the wall is not in chronologi- 
‘cal order of their synaxis. For the four remain- 
ing "special cases," a particular late ninth-cen- 
tury context is adduced. The publication of 
these mosaics takes us a stage nearer an appre- 
ciation of the extent and organization of the 
posticonoclastic decoration, when a ninth-cen- 
tury plan had to be imposed onto a sixth-cen- 
tury architectural frame unsuitable for con- 
nected figural cycles. The main theologian 
involved seems to have been the Patriarch Pho- 
tius, whose use of art is possibly also to be seen 
in the choice of scenes illustrated iri the manu- 
script of the sermons of Gregory of Nazianzus, 
the Paris gr. 510, datable between 879 and 882, 
and in tbe ninth-century group of marginal 
psalters. The Paris gr. 510 supplies the closest 
datable stylistic parallels for the mosaics, al- 
though the treatment of drapery is simpler in 
the mosaics. This difference cannot be entirely 
explained by the difference of medium and 
monumental position, for the drapery style of 
the narthex panel above the imperial door is as 
florid as the manuscript. My reaction to these 
differences of style is to favor a chronological 
sequence of work in the church in which the 
narthex panel is set in the early 880s, followed 
by the fathers in the tympanum (and any lost 
coeval work in this area), and, soon after the 
fathers, the vestibule panel above the south- 
west door; the faces in the latter mosaic are mod- 
eled in the same way as the fathers and are en- 
livened by means o£ the same teclinical device, 
a prominent irregular-shaped tessera at the tip 
-of the nose. This feature occurs in two other 
ninth-century mosaics, in the Koimesis Church 
at Nicaea and in the cupola of St. Sophia at 
Thessaloniki (885). Mango and Hawkins, how- 
ever, caution against datings deduced from any 
linear model of stylistic evolution, because they 
believe the dissimilar mosaics in the apse (ca. 
867) and in the patriarchal reserve in the room 
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over the southwest vestibule to be roughly con- 
temporary. 

A linear model of stylistic evolution is as- 
sumed by K. Weitzmann in his essay on the fif- 
teen ivory plaques once supposed to be compo- 
nent parts of a chair of St. Mark donated to 
Grado Cathedral by the Emperor Heraclius. 
His starting point is that "the ivories fall half- 
way between the Codex Sinopensis on the one 
hand and the Sacra Parellela on the other, 
being considerably further removed from the 
classical tradition than the former, but not yet 
as ornamentalized and abstract as the latter" 
(p. 56). He concludes that the ivories decorated 
several different objects and were carved at in- 
tervals between about 7oo and 750, either in 
Syria or by Syrian workers. In view of the 
methods employed, and o£ his attributions of 
date and provenance to tlie comparative mate- 
rial, Weitzmann's results need careful criticism. , 

The same problem of method engages I. An- 
dreescu on Torcello. She canvasses using cer- 
tain elements as stylistic constants for dating 
purposes, such as the linear treatment of faces 
(p. 187 n. 12). But the difficulty with "laws" of 
style development is how -o chart the rate of 
change in style at times when there are no 
dated works or when there is no frame of refer- 
ence between individual works. Andreescu's 
points of comparison for the twelfth-century 
phase of mosaics at Torcello are St. Michael at 
Kiev (1111—12), the Comneaian panel at St. So- 
phia at Istanbul (1118), and the frescoes at 
Neresi (1164) and Monreale (1180s). Her dating 
of the Torcello work to about 1185, and of 
comparable mosaics in St. Marco in Venice to 
soon after Torcello, remains speculative be- 
cause the extent of restorations and lack of me- 
dieval documentation makes even tbe relative 
dating of Venetian mosaics seem intractable. 
Information is given on the nineteenth-century 
restorations at Torcello, and some fragments in 
the museum are attributed to a composition of 
a young Christ between angels visible in the 
triangular gable above the apse in 1827. 

The legitimacy, but limitations, of style anal- 
ysis are underlined by two studies of the same 
manuscript in Moscow, the illustrated Aca- 
thistos (Synod. gr. 429). The stylistic approach 
(V. D. Lixaéeva) succeeds in characterizing the 
miniatures and dating them in the second half 
of the fourteenth century. The codicological 
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approach (G. M. Proxorov) brilliantly unravels 
scribe, client, milieu, and date. The quality of 
the painting is not as high as would be expected 
from a major Hesychast monastery working for 
John Kantakouzenos between 1555 and 1364; 
presumably artists of the talents of Theophanes 
the Greek left Constantinople for more pros- 
perous communities. 

ROBIN CORMACK 

Courtauld Institute of Art, 

University of London 


CHARALAMPOUS P. sYMEONIDES. Hoi Tsakönes 
kai hà Tsakönia: Symbole sten herméneia tön 
onomaton hai tou homönymou Byzantinou thes- 
mou ton kastrophylakén [The Tsacones and 
Tsaconia: A Contribution to the Meaning of 
the Terms and of the Byzantine Institution of 
the Fortress-Garrison of the Same Name]. (By- 
zantine Texts .and Studies, 5.) Thessaloniki: 
Center for Byzantine Studies; distrib. by Li- 
brary Grigoris, Athens. 1972. Pp. 187. 


The toponym Tsaconia appeared at least in 
the source of an extant document as early as 
the ninth century; the ethnic Tsecones or its 
variant Tsacones, somewhat later. Both terms 
attracted the attentions of scholars, and a num- 
ber of studies have been devoted to their ety- 
mology, because their appearance is associated 
with the invasion of the Peloponnesus by the 


Slavs. Some scholars have given the terms a 


Slavic origin; most have considered them 
Greek, but have differed in their explanation 
of their etymology. A number among the latter 
have associated the term in some way or an- 
other with Laconia. 

The etymology of these two terms and the 
ethnic implications of this etymology are the 
subject of Symeniodes's book. The book is di- 
vided in two parts. In the first part the author 
discusses the etymologies offered by other schol- 
ars; in the second, he offers his own and draws 
the ethnic implications that follow. The point 
of departure of his etymology is a reference to 
the rugged regions of ancient Cynuria, called 
there tsaconiae. The Greek for rugged is trachi- 
nos or trachanos, forms of trachys, but in late 
Greek, Symeniodes urges, the ir often turns 
into is and the Greek form of ch into k (o), 
hence Tsaconia and the learned ethnic Tsacon, 
plural Tzacones. And so it was that the rugged 
region of Cynuria, where Laconians had fled 
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following the invasion of Laconia by the Slavs, 
in time came to be known as Tsaconia and its 
inhabitants as Tsacones. But the latter term 
came also to be used for mountaineers man- 
ning fortresses located on rugged ground. 
'These garrison troops may have been originally 
recruited in Tsaconia, but the impression that 
the author tries to give that all such troops 
were of Greek origins does not necessarily fol. 
low. 

PETER CHARANIS 

Rutgers University, 

New Brunswick 
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STEVEN E. OZMENT. Mysticism and Dissent: Reli 
gious Ideology and Social Protest in the Six- 
teenth Century. New Haven: Yale University 
Press. 1973. Pp. xii, 270. $10.00. 


Although the flood of monographs on the mag- 
isterial reformers continues unabated, more 
scholarly attention has been given in recent 
years to lesser figures and to more obscure 
groups in the movement. This volume focuses 
upon several mystical dissenters given to what 
the Wittenberger reformers regarded: as Schwer- 
merey und Enthustasterei. Thomas Münzer 
appears not as the three-penny revolutionary 
of the Marxists but as a tormented soul 
whose theology of the heart transmorphized 
into a truly radical ideology. Hans Hut was en- 
gaged in a ceaseless search for a gospel behind 
the gospel. Hans Denk, in weary despair of 
“ceremonies and elements,” relativized the his- 
torical forms of the Lutherans by appealing to 
something more primordial and universal, a 
Word behind their preached word, a Bread 
and Baptism behind their physical bread and 
baptism. Sebastian Franck wrote history as an 
exposé of societal stupidity and lifeless eccle- 
siastical forms. Castellio praised common sense 
judgment against the contrived rationalism of 
the Genevan. Valentin Weigel conformed out- 
wardly in his Lutheran ministry even while 
criticizing contemporary Christendom in the 
light of his vision of the New Jerusalem. These 
six characters, who have found their author, 
had new things to say and said them “memora- 
bly and with a vengeance.” 

This volume is a very natural extension into 
the Reformation period of the author’s earlier 
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excellent monograph Homo Spiritualis (1969), 
a study of the anthropology of Johannes Tau- 
ler, Jean Gerson, and Luther. In that work he 
demonstrated how Luther could mean radi- 
cally different things while using some of the 
same terminology as his predecessors. In this 
work Ozment describes the colorful variety of 
highly individualistic faiths that germinated in 
the soil freshly overturned by Luther's plow. 
This study begins with an analysis of the im- 
portance of the Theologia Deutsch, a mystical 
writing that Luther edited in 1516 and again 
in 1518, with its key notion of Gelassenheit. 
The author's most important contribution to 
our understanding of this group of dissenters is 
his insistence upon analyzing their thought in 
the medieval perspective and in its Reforma- 
tion context, thus avoiding the common pitfall 
of overmodernizing them because of their indi- 
vidualism and nonconformity. Even Castellio 
embraced scholastic categories such as fides in- 
haerens and fides caritate formata as accurate 
descriptions. By directing attention to mysti- 
cism, the author may well stimulate further 
studies of a subject relatively neglected in re- 
cent decades. Moreover, he directs the right 
critical questions to these dissidents who laid 
bare the penultimate character of secular and 
divine institutions. Could their dissent foster 
that patience with the humdrum which is nec- 
essary to maintain a viable though imperfect 
society? Could it do more than “spawn lonely 
individuals and artificially constructed ideal 
communities encamped on the fringes of the 
real world"? In their dissent, he concludes, the 
seeds of social disintegration are as prominent 
as those of individual liberation. 

It seems gratuitous fo fault a book as excel- 
lent as this. One wishes only that it were 
longer, rather than shorter, that it included a 
more precise definition and systematic discus- 
sion of mysticism as such, that it offered a full 
treatment of Kaspar Schwenkfeld and more 
than passing reference to Andreas Karlstadt, 
that it looked ahead to Jakob Böhme and Jo- 
hannes Arndt, that it developed the "other 
side" of debates such as Castellio's; in short, 
that it were cut on a larger pattern. There can 
be no doubt about the author's scholarly au- 
thority, however, and he often penetrates more 
deeply in a few pages than niany a large mono- 
graph on the same person's thought. Like Val- 
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entin Weigel himself, Ozment has a "golden 
grasp" of the subject. 
LEWIS W. SPITZ 
Stanford. University 


N. M. SUTHERLAND. The Massacre of St Bartholo- 
mew and the European Conflict, 1559-1572. 
New York: Barnes and Noble. 1978. Pp. 878. 
$17.50. 


The title of Miss Sutherland's eagerly antici- 
‘pated study reflects its main substance—the Eu- 
ropean conflict—while indicating its signifi- 
cance for historians of Europe in general. The 
Massacre of St. Bartholomew is shown to be 
the result, virtually inevitable, of many dispar- 
ate policies, interacting in an extraordinarily 
complicated way for a dozen years. Students of 
Queen Elizabeth's foreign policy and of the 
Netherlands will find as much important grist 
for their mill as will historians of France. The 
mention of the Netherlands in the titles of 
one-third of the chapters.indicates the depth 
and extent of the author's commitment to their 
central position in the concerns of all the con- 
flicting parties. Sutherland's mastery of the 
sources and her closely reasoned arguments 
merit reviews by specialists in the other coun- 
tries as well, but limitations of space and the 
reviewer's competence will confine this one to 
the situation at the French court. 

The evolution of each principals policy is 
traced in minute detail, together with analysis 
of motives and the precise ways in which 
events affected, and effected, shifts in policy. 
Since the method is necessarily chronological, 
and all the balls must be kept in the air at 
once, the reader is advised to use the full, 
clearly organized index whenever he wishes to 
grasp the overall shape of a particular point. 
Catherine de' Medici's dominant priorities— 
peace, compromise, and the independence of 
the French Crown, for instance—are to be 
found in more than twenty entries, ranging 
from page 22 to page 202. 

The interpretation. of the queen mother, 
with aburidant documentation that should— 
finally—lay to rest the old stereotype of “the 
wicked Italian queen,” is perhaps the most im- 
portant single contribution of the book. The 
full statement will be no surprise to those fa- 
miliar with Sutherland’s earlier works, but here 
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the weight of evidence is overwhelming. If the 
standard Protestant view of Catherine is repu- 
diated, the same cannot be said of the cardi- 
nal of Lorraine. In fact, frequent references to 
his “machinations,” “treasonable negotiations" 
with foreign Catholic powers, and consistent 
advocacy of the policy of "elimination" of Hu- 
guenot leaders revive the “Tiger” of Huguenot 
contemporaries at the expense of the urbane. 
quasi-ecumenical cardinal of recent scholar- 
ship. The cardinal is the foil to Sutherland’s 
Catherine: “While Catherine strove for peace, 
the Cardinal strove for war" (p. 62), and what 
is usually described as the “Third War of Reli- 
gion” (September 1568-August 1570) is called 
"Lorraine's War" (the title of chapter 5). 

The treatment of Admiral Coligny, on the 
other hand, revises the interpretation of all 
previous historians, whatever their leanings, on 
two distinct but related matters: the precise re- 
lationship of Coligny to the "Netherlands en- 
terprise" and his influence over Charles IX. 
For four hundred years it has been assumed 
that Coligny was the heart and brain of the 
Netherlands policy, but Miss Sutherland claims 
that this has been oversimplified and distorted, 
that younger Huguenot captains like Teligny 
and Netherlands refugee-exiles were responsi- 
ble, while Coligny was “passive, at best in- 
formed, at worst importuned. It is clear that he 
neither approved of nor consented to the form 
the enterprise was taking” (p. 152). This was in 
the spring of 1571; by the summer of 1572 
changes in the conjoncture, both international 
and French, bad placed the admiral in a posi- 
tion where he was "fully determined to go to 
the Netherlands" (p. 306). This revision is, 
therefore, primarily a matter of timing. The 
second one turns on Sutherland's insistence 
that Coligny could not have had the influence 
over Charles IX that has always been alleged 
because of the small amount of time he spent 
at court (p. 816), but on her own evidence, 
knowledgeable contemporaries like the papal 
envoy Salviati (p. 332) and the Venetian am- 
bassadors (p. 336) believed in the admiral's pre- 
dominant influence. Their impressions have 
prevailed with historians ever since. 

The question of whether the massacre was 
premeditated was debated for generations, until 
our own time, when the consensus has been 
that it was not. Miss Sutherland bears this out 
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so far as the specific event is concerned, but she 
reinforces the older "conspiracy" view if it is 
broadened to denote the policy of elimination, 
which leaders of the extreme Catholic party 
had embraced as early as 1560 (see "elimina- 
tion policy" in the index). 

Every student of this particular European 
conflict will need and profit from this impor- 
tant book, and the inevitable disagreement 
among specialists on particulars should further 
enrich the field. Unfortunately the "packag- 
ing"— paper, print, and illustrations—falls far 
short of the “product” in quality. 

NANCY L. ROELKER 
Boston University 


EDUARD BENE, editor. Les Lumiéres en Hongrie, 
en Europe centrale et en Europe orientale: 
Actes du colloque de Mátrafüred, 3-5 novembre 
1970. Budapest: Akadémiai Kiadó. 1971. Pp. 
125. 
This book provides a transcript of a 1970 
international colloquium on the Enlightenment 
organized by the Hungarian Academy of Sci- 
ences. Most of the participants were Hungar- 
ian, but Romania, Czechoslovakia, Austria, Bel- 
gium, and France were also represented. No 
Polish or Soviet scholars attended. Six papers 
addressed themselves to Hungarian subjects 
(society, Josephinism, historiography, language, 
lexicon, decorative arts), one was devoted to 
Slovakia ("fundamental traits") and the re- 
maining four discussed comparative topics 
(national consciousness, history of ideas, lit- 
erary currents, summary-synthesis). All papers 
and discussions were in French, except for one 
in German. i 

Historians of Western Europe may find the 
emphasis on national issues surprising. The na- 
tional awakening of Eastern Europe was firmly 
placed in the late eighteenth century (instead 
of the traditional nineteenth century), and 
Enlightenment culture was portrayed primar- 
ily as an instrument for the revival of na- 
tional awareness. National languages developed 
through conscious linguistic change, their use 
in original political and fictional literature, 
and the translation of Western European ideas. 
These developments should not be seen as pre- 
Romantic. Classicism remained dominant, al- 
though some other literary and architectural 
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styles coexisted with it. After hearing these pa- 
pers a "Western" participant concluded that 
the East-Central European Enlightenment was 
national and patriotic in orientation, while in 
France, humanitarianism was most important. 
Marxist categories did not enter into the dis- 
cussion to any major extent. 

While the argumentation correctly restores 
the subjugated nations of the eastern part of 
Europe to the eighteenth-century cultural map, 
a word of caution is in order. The national 
view of the Enlightenment presented at this 
colloquium tends to underemphasize the cos- 
mopolitanism of the age. By implication, the 
role of the great lords, the Church, and the im- 
perial bureaucracy in the spread of Enlighten- 
ment culture is denigrated. 

DANIEL STONE 


University of Winnipeg 


JOHN MAGUIRE. Marx's Paris Writings: An Anal- 
ysis. With an introduction by DAVID MCLELLAN. 
New York: Barnes and Noble. 1973. Pp. xxiv, 
170. $9.00. 


David McLellan’s introduction to Maguire’s 
work states that it is the “first full-length study 
of Marx’s Paris writings to appear in English 
... Which sets the Paris writings in context and 
clearly explicates Marx's concepts.” That state- 
ment appears exaggerated when applied to a 
text of only 168 pages. 

Marx’s Paris Writings, nevertheless, has great 
merits. It displays a degree of clarity unusual 
in the field of Marxian studies. This is evident 
especially in Maguire’s analysis of Marx's 
objections to Hegel and of the role played by 
political economy in Marxian thought during 
this period. The critical comments on the 
views of other Marxian writers on the subject 
of the "young Marx" are excellent. The ac- 
count places the Writings in a proper “con- 
text" through a survey of the position from 
which Marx started on the eve of the Paris pe- 
riod. It also carries the story beyond 1845, 
partly to demonstrate a "continuity" between 
the "young," more philosophical Marx and the 
mature individual. i 

I, however, experienced a letdown. Maguire 
repeatedly speaks of Marx's search for a “cor- 
rect critical stance," or “for a theory which is- 
sues in and informs ar effective practice, is con- 
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nected with his notion of praxis." Yet he fails 
to mention much that Marx says on the role 
and nature of criticism, as well as certain re- 
quirements of successful revolutionary action 
that appear in "A Contribution to the He- 
gelian Philosophy of Law An Introduction,” 
perhaps the most outspoken thing Marx ever 
wrote. There, among other things, Marx states 
that criticism was not an “anatomical knife” 
but a “weapon” whose purpose was to destroy. 
Criticism was a “means; its essential pathos is 
indignation; its essential task is denunciation.” 
Maguire might have inquired how Marxian 
criticism, then and in the years to follow (in 
the way of "continuity"), was colored and de- 
termined by such considerations, both as to 
content as well as to the emotional tone (such 
as “moral outrage”). The matter of method 
and tactics enters the picture. 

The question might even have been raised 
whether the 1844 stress on “alienation” was not 
a reflection of the above criteria for criticism. 
Perhaps the alienation theme appeared then 
merely as the best “means” whereby the exist- 
ing capitalist system could be most effectively 
denounced. Feuerbach, after all, had just had 
sensational results in defining religion as a 
form of human alienation—a fact that Marx 
specifically noted. No “full-length study” should 
ignore what Marx said then about the nature 
and purpose of criticism, though the omission 
is a common one. 
OSCAR J. HAMMEN 
University of Montana 


B. 5. MARKESINIS. The Theory and Practice of 
Dissolution of Parliament: A Comparative Study 
with Special Reference to the United Kingdom 
and Greek Experience. Foreword by c. J. HAM- 
son. (Cambridge Studies in International and 
Comparative Law, g.) New York: Cambridge 
University Press. 1972. Pp. xvi, 283. $19.50. 


This is an ambitious book that seeks to bring 
history, political science, and constitutional 
law to bear in a comparative study of the disso- 
lution of parliament in the United Kingdom 
and Greece. It is divided into four distinct 
parts: general theory of dissolution; dissolution 
in the United Kingdom; dissolution in Greece; 
and “transformation of the institution (conclu- 
sions).” The first three stand as self-contained 
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studies. The fourth section unfortunately fails 
to integrate the previous three satisfactorily in 
its short nine pages. 

The merit of such an effort must be judged 
not merely on its organization but on an exam- 
ination of its implicit assumption that a fruit- 
ful comparison of British and Greek political 
processes is relevant. The comparison has intel- 
lectual roots in Greece stemming from the im- 
portation, in the nineteenth century, of West- 
ern political institutions to the newly estab- 
lished Greek state. This imposition was carried 
out under the assumption that a successful 
adoption of the parliamentary system was the 
surest path to Greece's rejoining Europe and 
the civilized world, from which, it was held, 
the Greeks during centuries of “despotic” 
Turkish rule had been estranged. A number of 
native and non-Greek scholars continue to this 
day to measure the success or failure of the 
Greek political system by holding it up against 
Western models, particularly the British; the 
works of the late Panayotis Pipinelis are a good 
example of this orientation, which has led gen- 
erations of Greek writers to neglect and some- 
times ignore the Ottoman experience—a legacy 
central to understanding the political develop- 
ment of the Balkan peoples. A more appropri- 
ate comparison, such as has been done by S. P. 
Huntington and other political scientists, 
would seek to place Greece among the so-called 
transitional polities. Despite some external sim- 
ilarities with Western political systems, Greece 
has more in common with the Philippines and 
various Latin American republics. 

Of significant concern is the author's sum- 
mary of modern Greek history, especially that 
covering the last fifty years. His analysis of the 
events surrounding the several constitutional 
crises and attendant parliamentary dissolutions 
1s based on an uneven selection of sources and 
reflects the conservative biases of the works he 
most heavily relies on. In dealing with the sen- 
sitive 1941-49 period, the studies of W. H. 
MacNeil, L. S. Stavrianos, N. Svoronos, and 
more recently J. O. Iatrides should be read in 
conjuction with G. D. Kousoulas. It is particu- 
larly puzzling that the author overlooked the 
important and now standard works of N. 
Kaltchas on Greek constitutional history and J. 
A. Petropulos on the early political history of 
modern Greece. 
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Students of political theory and constitu- 
tional law will find that Markesinis's "continen- 
tal” or theoretical discussion of dissolution is a 
careful and painstaking analysis that could, 
and perhaps should, have stood on its own. 

GEORGE D. FRANGOS 

Vassar College 

NIKIFOROS P. DIAMANDOUROS 
Columbia University 


joN JAcoBsoN. Locarno Diplomacy: Germany 
and the West, 1925-1929. Princeton: Princeton 
University Press. 1972. Pp. xi, 420. $18.00. 


Professor Jacobson’s book, awarded the 1972-73 
Beer Prize, is an admirable addition to the 
monographic material on interwar diplomacy. 
The author's concern is to "explore the per- 
sonalities, the politics, and the diplomacy of 
the Locarno Era and offer a historical interpre- 
tation and synthesis of it." Presumably denied 
access to French Foreign Ministry materials, 
nevertheless, he has achieved his aims by ex- 
haustive research in unpublished German and 
British Foreign Office documents -and private 
papers, and in the best secondary works availa- 
ble. 

This volume is written for the professional 
historian and assumes a sound knowledge of 
the subject. It begins with an examination of 
the development of the Locarno Pacts, pro- 
ceeds with a consideration in great detail of 
subsequent negotiations between Germany, 
France, and Britain on the major problems of 
Rhineland evacuation, security, and repara- 
tions, and ends with an elucidation of the di- 
plomacy culminating in the Young Plan. 

The’ author's contentions are that the Lo- 
carno era reflected much less cooperation and 
conciliation than are usually attributed to it; 
that there were distrust and conflict among the 
leading foreign ministers—Gustav Stresemann, 
Aristide Briand, and Sir Austen Chamberlain; 
that these men, though holding each other in 
high esteem and wanting to resolve matters as 
European statesmen in the broadest sense, re- 
verted to prewar patterns and championed 
parochial sovereign interests. 

Jacobson shows that the Locarno Pacts were 
not intended solely to ease general European 
tensions, and in this respect the images of the 
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three foreign ministers emerge rather tar- 
nished. Stresemann used Locarno as a gambit 
to end Allied occupation of German soil, to ob- 
tain a compromise on German disarmament, 
and, it was hoped, to win a general renegotia- 
tion of Versailles. Briand believed Locarno in- 
sured peace, but peace for him meant Britain's 
guaranteeing French security and Germany's 
accepting French leadership of Europe and the 
status quo. Chamberlain proved distrustful of 
Stresemann's overtures but agreed to under- 
write the Rhineland Pact because no dánger- 
ous involvement seemed inherent. Consistently 
distrustful of Germany and consistently Fran- 
cophile, Chamberlain forfeited his opportunity 
to serve as "honest broker" between the two 
Continental protagonists. 

Subsequent negotiations at Thoiry in 1926 
and at numerous Geneva meetings in 1927 and 
1928 met with little success in solving the issues 
of evacuation, reparations, German disarma- 
ment, and French security. Indeed, by the win- 
ter of 1927-28, the Locarno spirit had already 
broken down. Stresemann and Briand carried 
on a hostile debate from behind their own bor- 
ders. The First Hague Conference of 1929 set- 
tled the major problems of evacuation and rep- 
arations, but the acrimonious nature of the 
negotiations made it clear that the Locarno era 
was at an end. Stresemann accepted the Young 
Plan to avoid financial and political crisis at 
home. France agreed, unwillingly, to evacua- 
tion. It was forced to do so by a new British 
Labour government, whose representatives 
broke the Anglo-French entente by demanding 
additional reparations and announcing a uni- 
lateral withdrawal from the Rhineland. - 

The failures of the "Locarnites" rested with 
themselves, for all were hardened politicians 
who effectively handled domestic political oppo- 
sition and either agreed with or manipulated 
public opinion. They therefore approached 
foreign policy decisions with considerable inde- 
pendence. 

I am not entirely convinced that the Locarno 
era was quite as sterile as Professor Jacobson 
suggests, for there is no painstaking examina- 
tion of "Locarnite" response to disarmament as 
a general European movement nor of the Kel- 
logg-Briand Pact itself. Nevertheless, one must 
conclude that the book is a firstrate piece of 
scholarship containing fresh and interesting in- 
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terpretations. Unfortunately it is marred by an 
irritating number of printer's errors. 
GERARD E. SILBERSTEIN 
University of Kentucky 


MARIAN WOJCIECHOWSKI. Die polnisch-deutschen 
Beziehungen, 1933-1938. (Studien zur Geschichte 
Osteuropas, 12.) Leiden: E. J. Brill. 1971. Pp. 


viii, 583. 175 gls. 


German-Polish relations between the two world 
wars have long been the subject of sharp 
debate among historians. Marian Wojciechow- 
ski’s competent and carefully researched work, 
based on Polish and German sources, adds still 
another chapter to this debate. He takes issue 
with A. J. P. Taylor’s opinion that Hitler was 
a lazy drifter who took advantage of opportu- 
nities as they turned up ard that the Nonagres- 
sion Pact of 1934 was a revolutionary change 
because it jettisoned Germany's traditionally 
hostile policy: toward Poland. He maintains 
that Hitler had his aims clearly set, with the 
subjugation of Poland being a step toward the 
conquest of Lebensraum in the East. Hitler 
feared 1934-35 as the critical point in his rear- 
mament program, and since he felt vulnerable 
in the West he needed Poland in the East. But 
he never considered sharing his future empire 
in the East with a partner and cast Poland in 
the role of a satellite of the Reich. Thus, Woj- 
ciechowski's interpretation of German-Polish re- 
lations is similar to Gerhard Weinberg's posi- 
tion in Foreign Policy of Hitlers Germany 
(1970). 

After World War I, Jozef Pilsudski tried to 
find a new basis for the existence of the Polish 
state, but his scheme for a federation of eastern 
borderlands collapsed; France moved toward a 
revision of Germany's eastern frontier. The rise 
of Hitler had seemed to Pisudski to present an 
opportunity for a new alignment for Poland. 
In 1933 he spread rumors of a Polish preven- 
tive war against Germany in order to avert the 
possibility of a four-power agreement of France, 
Germany, Italy, and Great Britain that would 
satisfy German revisionist demands at Poland's 
expense. : 

Prevention of a rapprochement of the West- 
ern powers with Germany remained one of two 
pillars of Polish foreign policy between the two: 
world wars; the other was the exclusion of Rus- 
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sia from European affairs, for Poland feared 
that any collective security involving Russia 
against Germany would inevitably bring Rus- 
sian troops into Poland. Convinced that Rus- 
sia, not Germany, was the chief threat, Pil 
sudski and his successor Józef Beck closed 
all.but the German option. The Polish leaders 
were also driven by internal political pressures 
to maintain Poland's posture as a great power, 
a status repeatedly denied to them by the West- 
ern powers and one that they hoped to achieve 
by parity with Germany. To maintain friendly 
relations with Hitler's Germany they sacrificed 
the Jews of Danzig, political control of the city, 
and even the Polish minority in the Reich. 
The Polish ambassador to Berlin, Józef Lipski, 
was so mesmerized by the image of Hitler as a 
revolutionary, free of the Prussian heritage, 
defying the German Foreign Office and the 
army in his friendship for Poland, that he 
could not see Hitler's obvious aims. 

The Munich Agreement marked the demise 
of Polish German policy: the Four-Power Pact 
that Poland had tried to prevent since 1933 be- 
came a reality at Munich; although it was 
Czechoslovakia that paid the territorial price, 
Poland's position was fatefully undermined. 
She was excluded from participation in the 
rearrangement of Eastern Europe by her two 
former allies, Germany and France. In vain 
did Poland seek to regain her position as Ger- 
many's equal, first by seizing the long coveted 
Teschen area from Czechoslovakia and then by 
attempting a common boundary with Hun- 
gary. After Munich Hitler was certain that the 
Western powers would not oppose his expan- 
sion in the East. He felt the time was ripe to 
reduce Poland to the status of a hapless satel- 
lite revolving around the Berlin-Tokyo-Rome 
axis. As a first step he demanded Danzig. The 
ultimate irony was that while the Poles misun- 
derstood the true nature of nazism, Hitler mis- 
calculated the reactions of the isolated Poles. 
In October 1938 (the point at which the book 
ends) he was convinced that they would ac- 
quiesce without war. 

In 1984, when asked by Karel Radek, editor 
of the Izvestiya, what Poland would do if faced 
by a German ultimatum and the threat of a su- 
perior German force, the Polish leaders had re- 
plied: "Poland will oppose force without 
weighing the chances of victory or the relativ- 
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ity of forces" (p. 52). In 1939 Poland had no 
other choice. 
DAGMAR HORNA PERMAN 
Georgetown University 


G. R. ELTON. Reform and Renewal: Thomas 
Cromwell and the Common Weal. (The Wiles 
Lectures given at the Queen's University, Bel- 
fast, 1972.) New York: Cambridge University 
Press. 1973. Pp. x, 175. Cloth $8.75, paper $5.75. 
In many ways Reform and Renewal is Profes- 
sor Elton's most elegant and important work; 
it is the culmination of two decades of re- 
search, thought, imaginative reconstruction, 
and condensation. Despite the book's brevity 
(168 pages), Elton has written the best biogra- 
phy of Thomas Cromwell we have to date, 
even though the study is of an idea rather than 
a career. Elton has also presented us with a fas- 
cinating study of how intellectual aspiration is 
translated into political achievement. At the 
same time he has illumined a host of essential 
subjects—the aim of Tudor government; the 
crucial role of Parliament and its ability to 
amend, and at times thwart, the economic and 
social policies of the Crown; and the key posi- 
tion of Cromwell not only in organizing and 
stimulating social reformers, but in editing and 
adapting their ideas to the exigencies of practi- 
cal politics. 

For years Elton has maintained that Crom- 
well was the master architect of the Reforma- 
tion. Now Elton seeks to extend that responsi- 
bility to include social as well as religious re- 
form and to endow the Lord Privy Seal with 
an intellectualism appropriate to a systematic 
and long-range social thinker. For reasons not 
always made clear, the author insists that 
Thomas Cromwell must be redressed in the 
garb of the intellectual—baggy pants, elbow 
patches, and all—and be divested of his mana- 
gerial pinstripe suit. Personally I find the latter 
more becoming than the former, and many his- 
torians will hesitate to strip Cromwell entirely 
of his medieval habit and turn him into a "so- 
cial engineer." Nevertheless, the Cromwell who 
emerges is for the first time human and three- 
dimensional, not only because he is both com- 
plex and believable but also because the final 
verdict on the man must remain in doubt: 
whether to be impressed by how much he 
achieved, despite the shortness of his political 
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career and the bitter opposition he encoun- 
tered, or to be disappointed by how few of 
those grandiose concepts were actually trans- 
lated into meaningful legislation. On the one 
hand, in terms of social genesis, his two most 
important statutes—the Sheep Act of 1534 and 
the Poor Law of 1536—are remarkable pieces 
of reform legislation, original and radical yet 
practical. On the other hand, as they were ac- 
tually passed, they are mere emasculated curi- 
osities. However, the range of Cromwell's inter- 
ests, the breadth of knowledge on which he was 
able to draw, and the extent of his efforts to 
transform muddle-headed Commonwealth so- 
cial and economic ideas into statutory reality 
are extraordinary. Whether all this makes 
Cromwell an intellectual is another matter. Al- 
most all of the evidence Elton gathers to prove 
the point—Cromwell' patronage of Common- 
wealth men, his interest in history, his concern 
for the welfare of the kingdom, and his ability 
to talk on equal terms with intellectuals— 
could also be used to prove Henry VIII to be 
a "true" intellectual, which is too much for 
anyone to stomacli. 

What Elton succeeds in doing is placing 
Cromwell solidly within a framework of parlia- 
mentary politics that bears almost no similarity 
to the traditional Pollardian myth of a servile 
and obedient Lords and Commons. Cromwell's 
world was one of interest groups, lobbying and 
amending legislation to protect tanners and 
lawyers, urban privileges and landed rights. 
Under such modern circumstances it may be 
surprising that the Lord Privy Seal was able to 
push through even a shadow of reform, and it 
certainly helps to explain his ultimate fall. By 
1540, much as he sought by immaculate parlia- 
mentary strategy to accommodate all factions, 
Cromwell had trampled on so many toes and 
endangered so mafry vested interests that, ex- 
cept for a small, politically ineffectual and at 
times irresponsible group of Commonwealth 
intellectuals, he stood alone. We have always 
known that he was detested for his religious 
liberalism; now Elton shows us how economi- 
cally and socially dangerous he must have ap- 
peared to the Establishment. 

Mention of the Establishment raises an in- 
triguing point: the king’s relationship to his 
servafit and to an Establishment that viewed 
him as God’s lieutenant on earth. During the 
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long parliamentary struggle to save the Sheep 
Act and the Poor Law, Cromwell called upon 
Henry personally to intercede on behalf of 
both bills as they were originally drawn up by 
the government. In the case of the Poor Law 
there is evidence that the king did in fact speak 
in Commons, exhorting the Lower House to 
see if the bill "be for a common weal to his 
subjects and have an eye thitherward" (p. 124). 
Despite Henry's cautious support, Parliament 
rejected the bil] until it had been amended al- 
most out of existence. The monarch's reaction 
to such independence on the part of his loyal 
Commons is not recorded, but the image of a 
Pollardian rubber-stamp Parliament must be 
discarded for good. Even the picture of an El- 
tonian king is rather seriously damaged; and in 
its place appears the extraordinary portrait of 
a "Coinmonwealth" sovereign, joining with his 
reforming minister to introduce new and dis- 
turbing social legislation. Indeed, the question 
posed by Professor Elton twenty years ago has 
returned again to haunt us: Was the man be- 
hind the Henrician reformation king or minis- 
ter? 

LACEY BALDWIN SMITH 

Norihwestern University 


DEREK WILSON. 4 T'udor Tapestry: Men, Women 
and Society in Reformation England. [Pitts- 
burgh:] University of Pittsburgh Press. 1972. 
Pp. viii, 287. $9.95. 


The title of this book is rather misleading: the 
author's tapestry is not as broad as his subtitle 
suggests. Its central figure is Anne Ayscough 
(Askew), who was burned at Smithfield in July 
1546, the most famous victim of the last great 
heresy-hunt of the reign oi Henry VIII. Wil- 
son's principal concern is to show bow she 
came to her martyrdom anc to use her story to 
illustrate the impact of the Reformation on the 
lives of "ordinary men and women" (p. 4), who 
turn out to be mostly gentry and lesser people 
at court. The Ayscoughs were a Lincolnshire 
family; so after a brief introductory section the 
author concentrates on the decade between the 
Pilgrimage of Grace, in which Anne’s father 
played an equivocal part, and Anne’s death. 
He shifts his scene frequently and skillfully be- 
tween Lincolnshire and the court, where he 
traces the changes in religious policy and atti- 
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tudes that affected the lives of the Ayscoughs 
and the rest of the Lincolnshire gentry. Wilson 
tells his sad story interestingly and well, and 
many of the figures in the drama—particularly 
less familiar ones like John Lascelles, Anne's 
fellow martyr, and Dr. Edward Crome, the rad- 
ical preacher who knew how to recant—come 
vividly alive. The book breaks no new ground, 
however, and there is no critical analysis. Wil- 
son relies heavily upon Foxe and upon Anrie's 
own accounts of her interrogations, which are 
themselves not above suspicion; the motives of 
all those who were involved in her martyrdom, 
from the king on down, were at best worldly. It 
is quite reasonable to assume, for example, that 
at her first interrogation Bishop Bonner was 
genuinely trying to save her from herself, as 
James Gairdner suggests in his article on her in 
the Dictionary of National Biography; to Wil- 
son, Bonner is the usual devil-figure of Protes- 
tant martyrology, and the author does not deal 
very convincingly with the awkward fact that 
Bonner let Anne go, even though she later 
claimed that she attached reservations to her 
confession. There is also rather too much writ- 
ing like the follówing: "As the ascetic figure 
[Bishop Longland] gazed from his study win- 
dow at the spring thrusting into his Bucking- 
hamshire acres, he could reflect that he had 
done his utmost to grasp the quicksilver her- 
esy" (p. 38). There are some faulty statements 
in the background sections—the Valois-Habs- 
burg struggle was not "age-old" in 1519 (p. 18), 
and to describe Wolsey's policy at that time as 
pro-French is misléading at best—and the au- 
thor occasionally assumes that British is a syn- 
onym for English (for example, see page 111). 
Allowance made for all that, however, the book 
is enjoyable, and some chapters notably that 
on the Pilgrimage of Grace in Lincolnshire, are 
very good pieces of narrative. 

MAURICE LEE, JR. 

Rutgers University, 

New Brunswick 


V. NORSKOV OLSEN. John Foxe and the Eliza- 
bethan Church. Berkeley and Los Angeles: Uni- 
versity of California Press. 1973. Pp. xii, 264. 
s 11.50. 


From its title one would expect this to be a 
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study of the institution of the English Church 
and the role played by Foxe and his martyrol- 
ogy in its history under Elizabeth. Instead it is 
an analysis of Foxe's theology and those reli- 
gio-historical concepts that led him to write the 
Acts and Monuments (1563). Foxe is close to 
the center of the spectrum represented by the 
churchmen of the early years of the reign, not 
the radical Puritan he is so often depicted. 
Olsen calls him an Anglican Puritan, one who 
accepted the Establishment, episcopacy and all, 
but with the firm hope of carrying reform fur- 
ther in a Protestant direction. In this he was 
one with the first generation of Elizabethan 
bishops. And like them he reacted strongly 
against Cartwright's attack, convinced that dis- 
sension in the Church of England would seri- 
ously advantage the Church of Rome. 

As a theologian, Foxe's significance lies not 
in his originality but rather in that his thought 
is so very typical of these men. Olsen offers a 
strong demurrer to the view that “ ‘Foxe built 
his story around Luther.'" He was far too Eng- 
lish in his interpretation of Christian historiog- 
raphy to take such a position. At the same time 
Olsen rejects the view that Foxe's work was 
"religionationalistic." He sees Foxe as genu- 
inely and deeply ecumenical, the essential con- 
dition of his ecumenicism being his firm belief 
in religious toleration. Foxe was the gentlest of 
men, driven, as he worked on his martyrology, 
not to demand revenge against the persecutors, 
but to attack religious persecution itself and to 
conclude that "toleration is a mark of the true 
church, and persecution a sign of an apostate 
church." His was not a rational theory of toler- 
ation. He was simply revolted by the burning 
of fellow human beings. The spirit of Jesus, he 
declared, was to persuade, not to coerce. But 
Foxe left unanswered the question of what he 
would do when persuasion failed. 

Olsen’s study is a solid contribution to our 
knowledge and understanding of a major 
'Tudor figure. But many readers will find the 
heavily theological orientation of his approach 
forbidding. James Mozley's biography and Wil- 
liam Haller's Foxe's Book of Martyrs and the 
Elect Nation (1963) still provide the best intro- 
duction to the man and his work. 


W. M. SOUTHGATE 
Denison University 
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EDWARD CARSON. The Ancient and Rightful Cus- 
toms: A History of the English Customs Service. 
Foreword by A. w. TAYLOR. [Hamden, Conn.:] 
Archon Books. 1972. Pp. 336. $12.50. 


The development of parliamentary govern- 
ment in Britain has been the development of 
parliamentary contro] of public money from 
the collection of the revenue to the final ac- 
counting of its expenditure. As a revenue 
agency the Customs was in the center of the 
long struggle between the monarchy and Par- 
liament for financial power. And as foreign 
trade iricreased so did the work, the size, and 
the importance of the customs service. By the 
nineteenth century three-fourths of the revenue 
came from indirect taxation; only in the years 
immediately preceding the First World War 
did the balance shift in favor of direct taxa- 
tion. 

Edward Carson, librarian of the Customs De- 
partment and keeper of its archives, is well 
placed to write The Ancient and Rightful Cus- 
toms. His interest is in the years after 1671 
when the system of farming the Customs was 
ended and the permanent administration of 
the department was established. The organiza- 
tion and.function of the department seem to 
be his themes, but the arrangement of the book 
is so severely chronological that almost all 
themes are lost. Only the problem of smugglirig 
is treated distinctly in two chapters, which de- 
scribe the change from large-scale smuggling by 
armed bands of men—popularly called free 
traders—prepared to fight it out with customs 
officials to that of modern petty smugglers 
whose method is the concealment of illegal 
goods in legitimate cargoes. 

The control of smuggling required the de- 
partment to have a large establishment at sea 
as well as on shore. It was natural therefore for 
the government to call upon the Customs to 
perform a variety of other functions, and the 
growth of government can be illustrated by the 
growth of the nonrevenue functions of the cus- 
toms service: the supervision of immigration 
and emigration, the enforcement of quarantine 
regulations, and the control of imports that 
might contravene laws of health, copyright, ob- 
scenity, and fair trade practices. With the 
amalgamation of the Customs and Excise De- 
partments in 1911, the operations have been 
expanded to cover the collection of purchase 
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tax in addition to the customary excise duties 
on consumer goods such as spirits and tobacco. 

The author touches on these functions of the 
customs service, but without topical develop- 
ment the text Jacks clarity. Moreover, one of 
the most important changes in the organization 
of the department is virtually neglected—that 
is, the end of patronage and the adoption of 
competitive examinations in 1870. The earliest 
formal departmental combinations appeared in 
the Customs and Inlanc Revenue Depart- 
ments, which were among the largest in the 
civil setvice, where salaries tended to be low 
and conditions of service varied from one port 
to another and from one local tax office to an- 
other. Nowhere does Carson offer adequate in- 
formation on the size, organization, and reform 
of tbe department. 

The book is not a connected narrative but a 
chronicle of incidents in the history of the Cus- 
toms and Excise’ Department. The most useful 
section is the list of departmental records, 
which since 1958 have been in the process of 
being sorted, indexed, and transferred to the 
Public Record Office. 

ANN M. BURTON 
Brooklyn College 


HENRI and BARBARA VAN DER ZEE. William and 
Mary. New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 1978. Pp. 
xv, 526, x. $12.50. 


Mr. and Mrs. van der Zee, who are both jour- 
nalists, have read widely in the secondary mate- 
rials and have produced an attractive popular 
biography of William and Mary. Perhaps it 
would not be flippant to call it a biography of 
Mary and William, for their sympathies are 
clearly with the queen. They write engagingly 
and with real warmth about her daily round, 
her hopes and fears, her deep religious beliefs; 
they succeed in bringing to life the most 
charming and by no means the least able of the 
Stuarts. With William III they are less success- 
ful. Wisely, perhaps, they avoid any deep con- 
sideration of military, diplomatic, administra- 


'tive, or political matters, the topics to which 


the prince devoted his adult life. The result is 
a work having a certain element of truth to it 
but curiously feminine in character and out- 
look, like the woman's page of a daily newspa- 
per. One can imagine a joint biography of 
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President and Mrs. Johnson with all the politi- 
cal issues merely stated and with as much space 
devoted to Mrs. Johnson's campaign against 
road signs as to her husband's war in Vietnam. 
Such a book would be very like this one; and 
most of us would think that such a book would 
demonstrate poor historical taste. Mrs. Johnson 
is obviously a remarkable woman and one who 
deserves biographies of her own. But in any se- 
rious joint study the work of her husband 
would deserve and demand pride of place. 
Vietnam was more important than beautifica- 
tion. 

A similar lack of taste is to be noted in the 
van der Zees' use of sources. References to the 
works of Nancy Mitford and John Carswell are 
made with exactly the same seriousness as those 
to the major historical sources. No scholar 
would rely, as the van der Zees do, on the 
works of Macaulay, Jesse, and Sir Winston 
Churchill. The authors’ assumption that the 
king's relationships with men were homosexual 
is based very largely on material coming from 
Versailles and, in particular, on the letters of 
the duchesse d'Orléans, who obviously could not 
have known what the facts were and who 
equally obviously had her own axe to grind. 
Would she have felt the same way if William 
had become her son-in-law? Her letters may 
have some value in estimating the moral cli- 
mate of the Court of Versailles; they have no 
value whatever in evaluating the moral climate 
of the Court of St. James. The rumors are 
there, but no one now living can demonstrate 
whether there is any truth to them. 

It would be easy for any professional to find 
fault with what is essentially a piece of journal- 
ism. The age of Charles II as given in the text 
is off by ten years, of Louis XIV by five, of Wil- 
liam of Gloucester by two. The date given for 
Louis XIV's marriage is wrong by two years, 
Compton is elevated to the see of London at 
least four years prematurely, the Declaration of 
Indulgence is put in 1673 rather than in 1672, 
and so on. But that is not the real point. Why 
is it that journalists and other amateurs, the 
van der Zees, the Mitfords, the Longfords, are 
taking the bread out of our mouths? We 
should be able to beat them with ease, since we 
can achieve accuracy and are paid to develop a 
good historical taste. The simpler answer is 
that we no longer care to communicate with 
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nonspecialists. And that is stupid of us, for if 
we refuse to, write history, the amateurs will 
have a stab at it. If we refuse to teach history 
in the classroom, the students will troop off to 
classes in sociology, psychology, and the per- 
forming arts. In the short run we shall lose our 
royalties and in the long run our jobs. If we 
have any instinct of self-preservation, this book 
should be a warning to us. We must learn to 
compete with the van der Zees and the Long- 
fords as writers of prose, we must learn to com- 
pete in the classroom with our colleagues of 
the social sciences. It is not enough to accumu- 
late knowledge, like  Browning's "Gram- 
marian"; we must remember that we accumu- 
late knowledge for a purpose. We must teach 
as well as learn. And if we make ourselves 
write as well as the van der Zees do, there will 
always be an audience. 

STEPHEN B. BAXTER 

University of North Carolina, 

Chapel Hill 


JAMES LEE MCKELVEY. George III and Lord 
Bute: The Leicester House Years. Durham, 
N.C.: Duke University Press. 1973. Pp. xii, 149. 
$575. 


Had this little book been published a year ear- 
lier, it would have been a modest though re- 
spectable contribution to our knowledge about 
George III in the five years or so preceding his 
accession. Mr. McKelvey has drawn heavily 
upon important and unexploited original 
sources, particularly the Bute Papers still in 
the family’s possession, and upon the Newcas- 
tle, Hardwicke, and Holderness Papers in the 
British Museum and the Minto Papers at Edin- 
burgh. He allows himself much too little room, 
however, in his narrow preoccupation with de- 
tails of political jockeying. In addition he has 
had the misfortune—and it is a virtual catas- 
trophe—to publish his work only a short time 
after the important biographies by John 
Brooke and Stanley Ayling. The cockboat is 
caught in the wake of dreadnoughts. 

The interpretation is mildly critical of the 
Namier thesis and puts a Whiggish, Butter- 
field-like construction upon events. The young 
prince’s grandiloquent ideas about the bond- 
age of the Crown to wicked and self-seeking 
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politicians, the prevalence of corruption and 
misgovernment, and the diminution of the lib- 
erty of the people were not "innocent flapdoo- 
dle" as Sir Lewis said. They became basic 
premises for political action after the accession 
of the new king in 1760. The zealotry, moral 
self-righteousness, and deep frustration George 
developed as a prince under Lord Bute's close 
tutelage provide for McKelvey the key to "that 
unhappy monarch's" rule. Indeed, these years 
proved to be "a fitting prelude to a long and 
disastrous reign" (p. 142). 

Certainly the political schemes of the prince 
and Bute in the Leicester House years were not 
crowned with success. T'hey failed to win an 
army command for the heir, though in view of 
his utter inexperience in military matters this 
may be reckoned a stroke of great good fortune 
for the prince and the nation alike. Happily, 
too, their ill-formed interference in strategy 
during the Seven Years’ War also proved in- 
fructuose. They helped force Pitt on a reluc- 
tant George II, to be sure, and, McKelvey 
shows in a correction of Namier, Bute suc- 
ceeded in building up a faction of about ten in 
the House of Commons. Yet Pitt in power served 
the king and not the prince and his “dear- 
est friend"; and the parliamentary following 
passed in the fullness of time to the support of 
King George III, who himself soon came to the 
painful realization that his mentor was hope- 
lessly inept as a political leader. 

McKelvey's view is too static; and he fails to 
invest the prince or Bute with those rich ele- 
ments of humanity that Brooke and Ayling 
supply. Bute did not endow Prince George 
with political understanding. Neither ever saw 
the paradox implicit in the weakening of the 
crown that the heir would one day wear. As 
king, however, George III became a politician 
of high merit and effectiveness, and his politi- 
cal understanding within a decade of his acces- 
sion was second to no man in the kingdom. 
Further, McKelvey does not see that the king's 
very Whiggishness—the veneration of the con- 
stitution and the acceptance of the people's 
support and love as a sovereign's only se- 
curity—was largely the product of the Scot- 
tish earl who was his teacher. In the final anal- 
ysis, a persuasive argument can be made in be- 
half of the position that the nation profited 
from a king who had thus been taught his 
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place in Britain's eighteenth-century constitu- 
tion. 

CHARLES R. RITCHESON 

University of Southern California 


R. ©. GARNETT. Co-operation and the Owenite 
Socialist Communities in Britain, 1825-45. 
[Manchester:] Manchester University Press; 
distrib. by Hillary House, New York. 1972. Pp. 
xii, 272. $15.25. 


This volume provides the first detailed modern 
treatment of the three main Owenite commu- 
nities attempted in Great Britain, Orbiston in 
Lanarkshire, Ralahine in County Clare, and 
Queenwood in Hampshire. It also poses the, 
larger question of the depth of the communi- 
tarian and cooperative impulse in early in- 
dustrial Britain as evidenced by the popular re- 
sponse to Owenite doctrine. 

The author has drawn upon a wide variety 
of documentation to clarify the generally tragic 
tales of these communitarian experiments. Or- 
biston (1825-27) and Ralahine (1831-33) were 
inspired originally by Owenite principles but 
both proceeded with little assistance from the 
master. Each was financed by wellmeaning 
bourgeois and set up on the estates of Owenite 
sympathizers. Each had loyal, hard-working, 
and intelligent directors—Abram Combe and 
E. T. Craig, respectively. But Orbiston col. 
lapsed under its own weight while Ralahine 
fell only after the owner of the lands, John 
Scott Vandeleur, gambled them away. The two 
differed considerably in structure and composi- 
tion. Orbiston drew distraught artisans from 
various parts of Scotland and England; some 
were vaguely imbued with communitarian 
ideals, and the goal of equal distribution, what- 
ever the work input, was promoted immedi- 
ately. The lack of experienced farmers under- 
mined the possibility of agricultural autarchy 
while industrial productivity was hurt by short- 
age of funds for fixed capital costs, inferior 
workmanship, and sluggish output. Above all, 
the spirit of the community was damaged by 
animosity toward a number of simple freeload- 
ers. At Ralahine, on the other hand, the coop- 
erators were drawn largely from the local agri- 
cultural population, and exchange was based 
on labor notes, the only time such devices were 
successfully introduced into a communitarian 
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experiment. Ralahine would’ not rightly be 
termed socialist, but as a transitional form of 
social arrangement, it may have had some via- 
bility. In any case, at the point of Vandeleur's 
incredible betrayal, it was showing clear signs 
of success. 

Queenwood (1839-45) was created by Robert 
Owen, but even here, just as the experiment 
was getting off the ground, he agreed to act 
only as a kind of honorary director. As the au- 
thor points out, Owen seems to -have had an 
inexplicable incapacity to face concrete respon- 
sibility, at least after New Lanark, and there- 
fore rendered great harm to many of the pro- 
jects he spawned. Although it lasted for six 
years and was better financed, Queenwood suf- 
fered from problems similar to those of Orbis- 
ton, Moreover Owenism was being openly per- 
secuted by the government, Queenwood itself 
was subjected to scurrilous attacks, and capital 
became increasingly hard to come by. Only the 
Herculean efforts of William Pare kept it alive 
after 1842. In later years turnover became im- 
mense as the members were reduced to survival 
rations. It finally collapsed under a mountain- 
ous debt that took decades to pay off. Queen- 
wood and a growing recognition of Owen's in- 
adequacies would appear to have dealt the 
mortal blow to the Owenite movement in 
Great Britain. 

Unfortunately the author fails to deal ade- 
quately with broader issues. Except for a few 
pages, one gains little sense of the dimensions 
of the Owenite impact on working people. He 
makes no attempt to delineate the social com- 
position or the geographical distribution of 
Owenism. He is even vague on the membership 
of the communities themselves. The essential 
question (who were the Owenites?) is not an- 
swered. Recent writers on the French working- 
class movement are increasingly discovering the 
power of the cooperative, worker-contro] ideal 
over the minds of working people (especially 
journeymen artisans) in the 1840s and 1850s. 
The disruptive impact of modern industry on 
older forms of work—which Garnett certainly 
alludes to—was the root of this impulse. A re- 
cent dissertation by Bernard Moss argues con- 
vincingly that this ideal did much to form the 
character of the later French labor movement. 
When I picked up Garnett's study and read his 
first few pages, I thought that such an interpre- 
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tation might emerge from his evidence as well. 
But, aside from a chapter connecting a largely 
faceless Owenism with cooperative thought and 
action in the 1830s, there is little in this book: 
that delves into the consciousness of workers, 
cooperators or otherwise. Had he spent half the 
research time attempting to pursue the lives 
and outlooks of common Owenites that he did 
on exhuming the financial details of the crea- 
tion and collapse of the experiments, he would 
have produced a study of real interest to social 
historians. 

As it stands, we may have a slightly better 
understanding of Owen and certainly a clearer 
picture of the British Owenite experiments, 
but for the student seeking a more general ap- 
preciation of the Owenite movement and the 
importance of Owenism in British working- 
class culture, he should stil turn to E. P. 
Thompson's Making of the English Working 
Class (1963) or John Harrison's Quest for a 
New Moral World (1969). 

CHRISTOPHER H. JOHNSON 
Wayne State University 


DEREK HUDSON. Munby, Man of Two Worlds: 
The Life and Diaries of Arthur J. Munby, 
1828-1910. [Boston:] Gambit. 1972. Pp. ix, 461. 
$12.50. 

RAYMOND L. SCHULTS. Crusader in Babylon: 
W. T. Stead and the Pall Mall Gazette. Lin- 
coln: University of Nebraska Press. 1972. Pp. 


xvi. 277. $8.95. 


"Ah, ours is a story that, a hundred years 
hence, no one would believe," said Hannah, 
the servant girl, in 1874 to A. J. Munby, the 
minor poet and ecclesiastical commission clerk 
whom she had married sixteen months before. 
The story of their strange (and, on Munby's 
part, secret) relationship, which lasted from 
1854 until Hannah died in 1909, has a pathos 
and fascination that make Munby compulsive 
reading for anyone who has a taste for human 
variety and paradox. For specialists in Vic- 
torian history Munby's diaries have an addi- 
tional value, for they vividly describe forgotten 
aspects of Victorian society and sometimes re- 
port the conversations of the poor with the 
sympathetic directness shown by Henry May- 
hew himself. Derek Hudson rightly claims that 
Munby "might have made an excellent descrip- 
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tive reporter" (p. 100). There are also valuable 
topographical details, especially for the Lon- 
don area, though as a source of information 
the book suffers from its inadequate index, 
starved of sufficient subject headings. 

Added to this is the wealth of information 
Munby provides on interesting personalities. 
Not that Munby ever associated closely with 
the great: socially he rose no higher than the 
gathering of London littérateurs and could ex- 
pect to hear of the queen's doings at Osborne 
in the 1860s only through a third party. And 
although he includes sharply drawn impres- 
sions of prominent literary figures like Ruskin, 
Monckton Milnes, Theodore Martin, Frances 
Power Cobbe, and others, his diaries' main in- 
terest lies in their closely observed portraits of 
working girls. Munby's lifelong hobby was to 
conduct a personal research program into their 
dress, habits, personalities, and ways of speech. 
Indeed, his long association with Hannah 
never entirely shed the flavor of research and 
social experiment with which it began; he me- 
ticulously recorded its details in the volumi- 
nous diaries that he carefully preserved for pos- 
terity in the library of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. Hudson enriches this strange story by 
including extracts from Hannah's, own diary 
and several of Munby’s sketches and photo- 
graphs. Munby's life—or half life—was spent 
in observing the lives of others, and there is a 
detachment about his narrative (even in rela- 
tion to his own doings) that is reflected in the 
_ fact that he could attend the Derby in 1863 
"not to see the race, but to see those who go to 
see it" (p. 162). 

Until scholars thoroughly scritinize Munby's 
diary in the original, we shall not know how 
effectively Hudson has done his job. He does 
not clearly state his principles of selection, nor 
does he fully explain the function Munby in- 
tended the diary to perform. But he does peri- 
odically discuss the history of his source as well 
as the biography of its author, and his ap- 
proach is always fair minded and sympathetic. 
If the criterion of editorial success is the read- 
er's eagerness to get his eyes on the original, 
then Hudson has succeeded triumphantly. In 
their predominantly private preoccupations, re- 
corded with a wealth of documentation, both 
Munby and Walter (in his recently published 
My Secret Life) remind the historian of the un- 
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importance of politics for many Victorians. 
“Today, Parliament is dissolved," Munby 
wrote on January 26, 1874: "All over England, 


.the rabble of squires, lawyers, politicians, and 


democrats are let loose at each others’ throats. 
But Hannah and I hear them not" (p. 358). 
Historians will particularly value the rich 


perspective provided by the diaries on the Vic- 


torian class conventions sutverted by this cou- 
ple at every turn. Munby and Walter both lace 
their diaries with ironic conversations, bizarre 
social situations, and unexpected social juxta- 
positions, though Munby was (by contrast) re- 
freshingly reticent on the physical details of his 
sex life. 

Whereas Munby illustrates Victorian class 
divisions being broken down through individ- 
ual liaisons, Shults’s study of W. T. Stead's 
journalistic innovations in the Pall Mall Ga- 
zette during the 1880s reveals another source of 
social cohesion—the puritanical crusade's link- 
age of working people with their employers in 
a joint assault on aristocra:s and fops whose 
sexual relations with the lower orders were 
purely commercial. Schults's title is somewhat 
misleading. The book is not a sensational treat- 
ment of the "Maiden Tribute" articles of 1885, 
which in fact receive only two of the nine 
chapters; it is a scholarly and well-documented 
account of a fruitful period in the history of 
the British press. Unlike many press historians, 
Schults does not content himself with merely 
patching together a narrative out of surviving 
editorial correspondence. He has closely scruti- 
nized the paper itself from day to day; he in- 
cludes illustrations that clarify the paper's ac- 
tual appearance; and his view of Stead is never 
uncritical. 

It is interesting to speculate what Munby 
and Stead would have thought of one another 
had they met. Stead would no doubt have 
found Munby lacking in fire and vigor. As for: 
Munby's view of Stead, pernaps Munby's en- 
thusiastic response to Gosse's Father and Son 
provides a clue. When he reviewed it at the age 
of eighty, Munby showed a breadth of sympa- 
thy and a delicacy of perception that Stead did 
not possess and'a distance from crudely evan- 
gelical forms of Christianity that Stead could 
never afford to display. Gosse himself had lit- 
tle time for Stead; in a letter of 1886 to R. L. 
Stevenson, he spoke of Stead's "spurious revela- 
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tions" in 1885. Both these books undoubtedly 

enrich our growing appreciation of the com- 

plex and often unexpected ways in which Vic- 

torian religion could affect individual conduct. 
BRIAN HARRISON 
Corpus Christi College, 
Oxford 


G. KITSON CLARK. Churchmen and the Condition 
of England, 1832-1885: A Study in the De- 
velopment of Social Ideas and Practice from 
the Old Regime to the Modern State. [London:] 
Methuen and Company; distrib. by Barnes and 
Noble, New York. 1973. Pp. xxi, 353. $15.75. 


Norman Sykes used to say that the two centu- 
ries in the history of the Church of England 
most difficult to handle were the sixteenth and 
the nineteenth, the centuries of reformation. 
An issue that became increasingly prominent 
in Victorian England was the social gospel—a 
response to the "condition of England" ques- 
tion, which was a constantly changing collec- 
tion of many questions: population, drains, dis- 
ease, water supply, housing, schools, destitu- 
tion, wages, labor conditions, local class separa- 
tion, class antagonism, and even at times privy 
conspiracy and rebellion. In this book Dr. Kit- 
son Clark examines reactions to these problems 
among the clergy and committed lay members 
of the Church of England. 

He confesses that he has found this subject 
difficult to handle—and no wonder, for it is 
vast and the evidence is fragmentary but volu- 
minous, and inevitably from the often untypi- 
cal articulate minority. To some extent this 
path has been trodden before—by Raven, 
Reckitt, Binyon, and other believers, and by 
some others since. In this book there is a 
broader view and a different perspective. Dr. 
Kitson Clark is mindful always of the daunting 
variety of Victorian religious and intellectual 
life, the background to these more specialist 
studies. He relates these opinions, in a way 
most earlier writers did not, to the remark- 
able administrative developments in the Vic- 
torian state. He follows the story from the 
ethically and Christian-oriented state defended 
in principle by the young Gladstone, to the 
arrival of the modern omnicompetent dem- 
ocratic state, almost irresistibly powerful, in 
practice agnostic (though retaining some ves- 
tigial attachments to the Christian religion), 
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and concerned with the material circumstances 
of life, keeping aloof so far as may be from its 


spiritual inwardness. 


He divides his book into three sections: the 
first on the Church before 1832; the second on 
the period 1832-65, the high summer of rectory 
culture; and the third on 1865-85 (and rather 
beyond), under the title "Democracy and Col. 
lectivism." One great merit here is the atten- 
tion paid to the priest in the parish, and rightly 
so, because it was in the parishes that the 
Church of England succeeded or failed. In the 
unreformed regime he sees the clergy as fulfill- 
ing three sets of functions. First, there were 
those spiritual functions that were the essence 
of their calling. Then there were—and these 
more particularly interest him—their social and 
governmental functions. These latter for var- 
ious reasons quite naturally accrued to the late 
eighteenth-century parish clergyman, for as a 
minister of the Establishment he was not a 
mere denominational pastor, but responsible 
for all in his parish, whether they went to 
church, meeting, mass house, infidel readings, 
or nowhere. Kitson Clark makes an interesting 
correction of the fashionable hostile stereotype 
of the clerical justice. He also makes the impor- 
tant point that the nursing mother of even the 
reforming early Victorian clergy was the old, 
lazy, unreformed Georgian church. The clergy 
carried over into different days old habits of 
authority, not accepting that their care was for 
souls only, and not for bodies at all: 

Considering how much the clergy were in- 
volved by connection, by education, often by 
private patronage, and even by the reformed 
property arrangements of the Church, with 
Dives rather than with Lazarus, the num- 
ber—and still more the weight and quality— 
of those who battled for Lazarus and even 
identified themselves with him, is impressive. 
Perhaps without the parson's freehold they 
might have been fewer. Besides the known he- 
roes of these battles, Dr. Kitson Clark brings to 
the fore lesser-known men who contended in 
practice and in theory, before it was fashiona- 
ble so to do, with the dismal science and what 
appeared to be its dreadful consequences. Dr. 
Kitson Clark here is careful to indicate ways in 
which he thinks the dismal scientists were mis- 
understood. He has long contended with the 
notion that the modernization of British gov- 
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ernment and administration came "by Ben- 
tham out of Chadwick" merely. He has drawn 
attention to the importance of the professions 
and to the work of civil servants and medical 
men. Here he exhibits the not insignificant ef- 
forts of Church of England men, lay and cleri- 
cal, and some excellent ladies. These Anglican 
swallows may not make a summer; they make a 
very decent spring. Perhaps their summer came 
posthumously, when the influence of Gore, 
Mansbridge, and William Temple was strong 
and when the Beveridge report was a marvel of 
the age. 

Yet for all they did—maybe because they 
often had allies not of their persuasion, some- 
times not Christians; or because in the crucial 
field of education they met the enmity of 
rival Christian bodies; or mainly because, as 
Kitson Clark says, the Church of England did 
not have the resources to do what was needed, 
but the state had—they could not prevent the 
gradual extrusion of the Church from fields in 
which it had blazed trails. It was indeed a sig- 
nificant revolution that, whereas Brougham 
could seriously consider national education as 
the responsibility of the national Church, 
hardly more than a century after, the assump- 
tion was general that national education was 
the business of the national state. 

This is a richly furnished book, to which it is 
impossible to do justice in a short review. It is 
the fruit of the long reflection of a distin- 
guished authority. It suggests lines of future in- 
quiry and exemplifies that sympathetic histori- 
cal imagination with which these lines should 
be pursued. 


R. W. GREAVES 
University of Kansas 


J. BUTT and I. F. CLARKE, editors. The Victorians 
and Social Protest: A Symposium. [Hamden, 
Conn.:] Archon Books. 1973. Pp. 243. $11.00. 


The papers that make up this volume were de- 
livered at a symposium held at the University 
of Strathclyde in 1971. As is often the case on 
such occasions, the participants did not stick 
too closely to the announced topic. But they 
produced a number of pieces that will be of in- 
terest to students of Victoriana. Robin Gil- 
mour argues that the essential development of 
Charles Dickens's social thought “lies through 
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a rejection of the self-made man, towards an af- 
firmation of a gentlemanly ideal which has 
been purged of its associations with class and 
social ambition." In a lively and ingenious 
essay, James Redmond contrasts the socialist 
ideas of G. B. Shaw and William Morris. 
Shaw's meritocratic socialism turns out to have 
affinities with the views of Plato, St. Paul, and 
St. Simeon Stylites, whereas Morris is linked to 
Jesus St. Francis, and William Blake. In an- 
other paper, presenting the results of detailed 
research, J. H. Treble shows that the Irish im- 
migrants in the North of England had little 
contact with the Chartist movement until 1848. 
The most substantial contribution to the sym- 
posium is H. J. Perkin's well-wrought analysis 
of the impact on the Liberal party of the land 
reform agitation of the 1880s. 

TRYGVE R. THOLFSEN 

Teachers College, 

Columbia University 


JOSEF L. ALTHOLZ et al., editors. The Correspond- 
ence of Lord Acton and Richard Simpson. 
Volume 2. New York: Cambridge University 
Press. 1973. Pp. 341. $35.00. 


Lord Acton was the most prominent and in- 
transigent liberal Catholic in England in the 
nineteenth century. It is a tribute to his firmness 
of character and principle that he was able, 
even as a young man, to resist the pressures not 
only of influential ultramontanes in the hier- 
archy and laity but also of highly respected, 
more moderate, and less aggressive liberals 
such as John Henry Newman. As editor of the 
Rambler from 1859 to 1862 (he was only 
twenty-five when he took over this journal), 
Acton had ample occasion to do battle with 
both groups. This second volume of his corre- 
spondence with his associate Richard Simpson 
gives evidence of the suspicion aroused by Ac- 
ton's attempt to carry out what he took to be 
the simple and eminently reasonable doctrine 
of liberal Catholicism: "In politics as in science 
the church need not seek her own ends—she 
will obtain them if she encourages the pursuit 


‘of the ends of science, which are truth—and of 


the state, which are liberty." The third and 
final volume of this edition will demonstrate 
how the Home and Foreign Review, successor 
to the Rambler, foundered on that doctrine. 
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Many of the. letters in the present volume 
originally appeared, in much less accurate and 
complete form, in Lord Acton and His Circle, 
edited by Cardinal Gasquet and published in 
1906. If this edition is infinitely to be preferred 
over the old in terms of precision and defini- 
tiveness, one may still regret the abandonment 
of the conception expressed in Gasquet's ti- 
tle—the bringing together of the correspond- 
ence not only of Acton and Simpson but of all 
the other contributors, advisers, friends, and 
critics of these journals. As it stands, we must 
still piece together much of the story from 
other sources. But some bits of it emerge much 
more clearly in the present volume than in the 
old. We can now appreciate just how much ed- 
iting went into the Rambler, how freely Acton 
and Simpson altered other contributors’ arti- 
cles, how often one would initiate an idea and 
another complete it. We shall have to be more 
wary of using these and perhaps other journal 
articles as definitive statements of the author's 
views. 

This volume impresses us once again with 
the extraordinary facility and versatility of Vic 
torian men of letters. Today a historian capa- 
ble of ranging over two continents or a few 
centuries is praised as a “generalist.” Then, 
Acton, Simpson, and most of their contributors 
were expected to write confidently and natu- 
rally about a variety of subjects: history, litera- 
ture, politics, theology, and philosophy. This 
ease and familiarity are reflected in their let- 
ters; it was in the same matter-of-fact tone, the 
same patient detail, the same assumption of 
shared interest, that they related the most rec- 
ondite historical episode and the latest tidbit 
of political gossip. Yet this did not bespeak a 
free and easy way with facts or ideas. On the 
contrary, what is remarkable is the high level 
of thought and scholarship that were so natu- 
rally and effortlessly communicated in personal 
letters as well as in formal essays. 

GERTRUDE HIMMELFARB à 
City University of New York 


DUDLEY W. R. BAHLMAN, editor. The Diary of Sir 
Edward Walter Hamilton, 1880-1885. Volume 
1, 1880-1882; volume 2, 1883-1885. New York: 
Oxford University Press. 1972. Pp. lii, 381; 384- 
994: $34.00 the set. 


The diary of Edward Hamilton, the publica- 
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tion of which has now begun, is one of the 
richest sources of information on the political 
history of Britain in the last twenty years of 
the nineteenth century. Hamilton had privi- 
leged opportunities for intimate observation of 
the great, first as Gladstone's private secretary 
during the eventful and unhappy ministry of 
1880 to 1885, then as head of the finance divi- 
sion of the Treasury serving a long succession 
of Chancellors of the Exchequer. The son of a 
bishop of Salisbury and educated at Eton and 
Christ Church, where he became a close friend 
of Lord Rosebery, he spent his evenings and 
weekends as a welcome guest in the highest 
and most influential social circles. By the time 
he left Gladstone's service in 1885 he had won 
the confidence of the queen, the Prince of 
Wales, and leaders in both parties and both 
factions of the Liberal party—Lord Randolph 
Churchill described him as "one of the most 
excellent and intelligent Private Secretaries any 
minister ever had the good fortune to possess"; 
and he was called upon repeatedly as a trusted 
intermediary. 

He began his diary right after the Liberal 
victory in the general election of 1880, im- 
pressed, indeed overawed, at the prospect of at- 
tending upon the Grand Old Man. Though 
the combined pressure of Gladstone's demands 
and London society gave him few moments to 
himself, he kept the diary up, and as his re- 
sponsibilities grew, his entries in the diary 
lengthened. It was for him a service to poster- 
ity, a record of the sayings and doings of his 
master and, more broadly, of the momentous 
course of events in which Mr. Gladstone was 
the central figure. Hamilton was no Boswell, 
because Gladstone to him was not simply an 
impressive human being but a towering force 
possessed of vision, unmatched powers of 
speech, and almost unflagging energy, despite 
his age, a man who was engaged in a heroic 
struggle against the intractabilities of Ireland 
and Egypt and the machinations of Tories and 
dissident Liberals. When Bismarck was making 
trouble in 1884, Hamilton wondered whether 
his behavior might reflect jealousy of Mr. Glad- 
stone's prestige among the peoples of Europe. 
Still, Hamilton was not uncritical of his hero; 
his reverence for Mr. Gladstone struggled 
against his own more prosaic, down-to-earth as- 
sessments of the passing political scene, and he 
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went through agony over Mr. Gladstone's cru- 
sade for Home Rule in 1886. Hamilton was a 
believing, conventional Liberal: “The more 
one reads history,” he noted in 1884, "the more 
- convinced does one become ‘that, with certain 
mistakes in human nature, the Liberals are 
right in the long run.” His judgments are 
never profound. But they could be cutting, as 
in his entry for. April 25, 1885: “The Central 
Asian question, like many other questions, 
would never have given rise to present difficul- 
ties had the Government looked ahead a little 
more in time." What makes his diary so impor- 
tant is not his commentary but his detailed ob- 
servation of the irritating as well as the admi- 
rable features of Mr, Gladstone’s conduct and 
of the conversations with which Hamilton’s so- 
ciable evenings were full. 

The yolumes now published present the 
diary in full from its beginning to Hamilton's 
appointment to the Treasury at the end of 
June 1885; and it is very much to be hoped 
that the rest will follow soon. The work is pref- 
aced with an able introduction including an 
indispensable biography of Hamilton; a thor- 
ough index makes the diary easy to mine; and 
the footnotes not only identify names and pass- 
ing references, but also pinpoint the letters in 
the Gladstone papers from which often long 
paragraphs in the diary are “derived. In short, 
the job of editing has been handled with pains- 
taking though unobtrusive skill. Dr. Bahlman 
has given us the diary as Hamilton undoubt- 
edly would have wished. ~ 

PETER MARSH 
Syracuse University 


H. v. EMY. Liberals, Radicals and Social Politics, 
1892-1914. New York: Cambridge University 
Press. 1973. Pp. xiv, 318. $19.50. 

This is one of a score of recent books that illu- 
mine the condition and prospects of the Lib- 
eral party on the eve of the First World War. 
Mr. Emy is mainly concerned with the develop- 
ment and the impact of what is commonly 
known as the New Liberalism. He prefers to 
describe it as Social Radicalism. J. A. Hobson 
and L. T. Hobhouse were its chief theorists. In 
the Asquith ministry from 1908 onward, Lloyd 
George and, for a briefer time, Winston Church- 
ill were its most prominent and successful ad- 
vocates. 
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A distinct group of Sccial Radical M.P.’s 
began to emerge in the party in the 18gos. 
After the Liberal victory of 1906 they were 
strong enough to impose many of their prefer- 
ences. The passage of Lloyd George's national 
insurance scheme in 1911 did not, as is often 
supposed, mark the end of the Liberal commit- 
ment to an advanced social program. Despite 
electoral setbacks, growing industrial unrest, 
Tory obstruction, and nezr civil war in Ire- 
Jand, the commitment was sustained. Lloyd 
George’s “land crusade” Jaunched in 1913 may 
have sparked little enthusiasm in urban areas; 
and the Social Radicals themselves may often 
have been divided—for example, between sin- 
gle taxers and nationalizers on the land ques- 
tion. But the party by the eve of the war had 
become so involved with trying to remedy the 
injustices of the existing system that it could 
no longer properly be described as “a capitalist 
party.” It was certainly not moribund. Doubts 
about its future centered rot so much on the 
adaptability of its creed, as on the defections 
and apathy of many of its business and profes- 
sional adherents in the constituencies. 

Could the Liberals in these circumstances 
compensate for organizational weaknesses with 
a doctrine and with proposals that would win 
wide workirig-class support and re-establish the 
electoral collaboration with Labour operative 
in 1906 and again in the two general elections 
of 1910? In other words, did the possibility 
exist, before the shattering experience of the 
war, of Liberal and Labou- forces coming to- 
gether to their mutual advantage in a broad 
progressive combination? This is perhaps the 
central question. Mr. Emy does not provide a 
satisfactory answer. 

The stress of the New Liberalism, as he de- 
fines it, was on the right of the state to appro- 
priate, through graduated taxation, socially 
created values for defined community ends. It 
further assumed a greatly zugmented role for 
the state in guaranteeing minimum standards 
of life and labor. The results—including old- 
age pensions, minimum wage legislation, ard 
health and unemployment insurance—were im- 
pressive enough to rob the parliamentary La- 
bour party, which never numbered over forty. 
two M.P.s, of what little thunder it possessed. 
Neither its predominant trade union section 
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nor its socialist wing at this time offered a via- 
ble parliamentary alternative. 

Given the past considerable identity of inter- 
est and outlook in Labour and Liberal ranks, 
it is no easy task to determine how they were 
separated ideologically or to discern, except in 
the threat to Liberal seats, the real nature of 
the Labour challenge. Such distinctions have to 
be drawn, however, if the impact of the New 
Liberalism on party politics is to be appre- 
ciated. In approaching this problem Mr. Emy 
does not explore in any comprehensive way the 
program or policy of the Labour party or to 
what degree the party at this stage was social- 
ist-oriented, and his consideration of how 
Liberal Social Radicalism differs from collective- 
ism, or socialism, or, for that matter, Labour- 
ism, is ambiguous and evasive. He also ignores 
the free trade versus tariffs controversy and 
portrays the Conservatives as the defenders of 
economic orthodoxy. It can well be argued, 
however, that the Conservative tariff reformers 
represented almost as much of a threat to re- 
ceived economic doctrines as did the Liberals 
with their 1909 budget and their differentia- 
tion for purposes of taxation between earned 
and unearned income, and that the argument 
between the older parties was less about the 
need for social reform than about the means of 
financing it. 

There are some errors. Churchill in Decem- 
ber 1908 was calling for "a big slice of Bis- 
marckianism," not of "Bismarckian tissue" (p. 
178). In regard to the Osborne judgment of 
1909, which cut off the Labour party from its 
trade union funds (p. 251), it was the late at- 
torney general in the government, Sir William 
Robson, not Walter Runciman, who opposed 
outright any reversal of the judgment, and Lore- 
burn, the lord chancellor, was not among 
those who considered payment of members an 
adequate solution. 

In spite of errors, a woefully inadequate 
index, and a lack of theoretical rigor, this book 
has considerable merit. It is based on an ex- 
amination of all the most pertinent available 
papers, it is rich and varied in its detail, and it 
adds importantly to the present huge body of 
literature on the predicament of the Ed- 
wardian Liberal party. 

PHILIP P. POIRIER 
Ohio State University 
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H. C. G. MATTHEW. The Liberal Imperialists: The 
Ideas and Politics of a Post-Gladstonian Elite. 
(Oxford Historical Monographs.) New York: 
Oxford University Press. 1978. Pp. xvi, 331. 


$17.75- 


H. C. G. Matthew's The Liberal Imperialists 
was intended as "a study of the political and 
ideological development" of “a post-Glad- 
stonian elite." Matthew discusses the political 
relations of the chief Liberal Imperialists in 
the years before the coming of the Liberal gov- 
ernment of 1906, both in Parliament and, dur- 
ing the Boer War, in the extraparliamentary 
Liberal League. He describes in sometimes 
staggering detail the evolution of Liberal-Im- 
perial policy on the Empire, Ireland, defense, 
and foreign and domestic affairs. Though use- 
ful, the book disappoints, both because it does 
not fulfill its promise of discussing "ideological 
development” and because of the author's nar- 
row definition of the group he is studying. 

The monograph’s “elite” is not, as one might 
have expected, the fifty-eight Liberal-Imperial 
M.P.'s (there were also twenty-five Liberal Lea- 
guers who stood unsuccessfully, not to speak of 
the more numerous nonparliamentary Lea- 
guers) Matthews gives virtually all his atten- 
tion to the familiar quartet of Rosebery, As- 
quith, Haldane, and Grey, ‘though without sub- 
stantially enlarging the accepted view. But if 
deniéd an analysis of an elite, we at least ought 
to have a discussion of substantial questions 
concerning these four. To what extent, for ex- 
ample, were they spokesmen for the financial 
interests of the City of London, as many con- 
temporaries alleged? The issue is not even 
raised. 

The book also fails in its promise to consider 
“ideological development” in any sustained 
way. The author was certainly obliged to de- 
vote more than scattered, half-sentence refer- 
ences to Haldane’s neo-Hegelian view of the 
state. There is no discussion at all of the influ- 
ence of T. H. Green's political theory on As- 
quith, or of the light thrown upon the Liber- 
al-Imperial view of the world by the Liberal 
Leaguer Benjamin Kidd's Social Darwinism or 
by H. J. Mackinders (also a Leaguer) eco- 
nomics of a free trade empire. The promise to 
discuss "ideological development,” like the use 
of the term "elite," proves no more than a 
token concession to the increasing professional 
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reluctance to accept the bare bones of the old 
political history. 
BERNARD SEMMEL 
State University of New York, 
Stony Brook 


BERNARD BARKER, edited and with an introduc- 
tion by. Ramsay MacDonald's Political Writ- 
ings. New York: St. Martin's Press. 1972. Pp. 
258. $10.95. 


Historians have often been content to dismiss 
British socialist thought, with the important 
exception of Fabianism, with the observation 
that it owes more to the Bible than to Karl 
Marx. In his introduction to these selections 
from the writings of Ramsay MacDonald, Ber- 
nard Barker, after a pedestrian account of the 
political setting of MacDonald's career, pro- 
ceeds to a thoughtful examination of the rea- 
soning by which the most prominent British so- 
cialist of the early twentieth century reached 
his un-Marxian conclusions. According to Bar- 
ker, MacDonald's brand of "evolutionary" so- 
cialism resulted not from his admitted respect 
for parliamentary institutions, nor from the in- 
fluence of Darwinian idéas, but from an analy- 
sis that focused on industry rather than capital- 
ism as the agent of change in modern society. 
The growing productivity and increasing or- 
ganization of industry were viewed by Mac- 
Donald as developments congenial to socialism, 
and he discerned in industrial growth a poten- 
tial for an identification of class interests, in 
contrast to the class conflict that Marx had de- 
clared to be inherent in capitalism. Revolution 
would thus, in MacDonald's view, only retard 
the socialist future, which could be brought 
about by persuading all classes of the logic of 
transferring the industrial machine to com- 
munity control Such ideas were hardly novel, 
and Barker demonstrates MacDonald's depend- 
ence, sometimes through secondhand accounts, 
on the work of thinkers such as Owen, Spencer, 
Ruskin, and Hobson. However lacking in origi- 
nality, MacDonald possessed, the editor main- 
tains, the virtue of consistency in fitting theory 
to practice. Condescending descriptions of him 
as chiefly a “propagandist” illustrate this har- 
mony, according to Barker, for socialism was 
for MacDonald public education. 

The lengthy excerpts from MacDonald’s 
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writings that are included in this volume, ex- 
tending from Socialism and Society (1905) to 
Socialism: Critical and Constructive (1921), 
give evidence to support Barker’s interpreta- 
tion. They serve likewise as a concise presenta- 
tion of MacDonald’s socialist theory, revealing 
a coherence and lucidity that was not charac- 
teristic of his less formal works. The most com- 
plete and systematic collection of his views re- 
mains Benjamin Sacks’s J. Ramsay MacDonald 
in Thought and Action (1952), but for the stu- 
dent concerned solely with the theoretical 
foundations of his socialism, this book provides 
a useful selection and an illuminating commen- 
tary. 

CATHERINE ANN CLINE 

Catholic University of America 


STEPHEN Koss. Fleet Street Radical: A. G. Gar- 
diner and the Daily News. [Hamden, Conn.:] 
Archon Books. 1973. Pp. x, 339. $12.50. 


This is a book both to praise and to criticize. 
Mr. Koss, in a manner always lively and often 
pungent, has written the most informative and 
readable account we have of Liberal journal- 
ism in the early years of the twentieth century, 
"the golden age of editors," before proprietors 
became press lords, A. G. Gardiner himself is 
treated sympathetically but with a certain de- 
tachment, with emphasis or. his revival of the 
Daily News as an effective Liberal instrument, 
his compromises with the Cadburys (his propri- 
etors, and his own writing as an essayist— 
including his "character studies," which consti- 
tute perhaps his chief claim to fame. But other 
editors—C. P. Scott, H. W. Massingham, J. A. 
Spender, and Robert Donald—and the galaxy 
of stars Gardiner assembled at the Daily News 
share the stage, and the result is a wide-ranging 
story based on Koss's diligent research, which 
began with the Gardiner Papers in an Oxford- 
shire attic and soon embraced the careers of 
leading political and literary figures of the day. 

The title, Koss's suggestion that the Daily 
News became London's “most outspoken 
daily," and his remark that Gardiner was all 
but "the most prominent of Liberal editors," 
lead us, however, to expect a careful analysis of 


` Gardiner's radicalism. In this respect the book 
P 


seems to me to be undisciplined. This is appar- . 
ent in bland pronouncements, such as that in 
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1906 "Gardiner was less impressed by the mag- 
nitude of the electoral victory than by the op- 
portunities it presented for creative policy." It 
is also reflected in Koss's fascination with per- 
sonalities and anecdotes (despite his own. ca- 
veat against such distractions), in his doubtful 
asides on matters of importance ("the single- 
mindedness of a weekly journal of opinion"), 
and in certain misstatements (Campbell-Ban- 
nerman is said to have regretted "as a tactical 
error" his famous phrase, "methods of barba- 
rism"—the authorities say quite the contrary). 

Radicalism often seems incidental to Koss's 
narrative. It is scarcely mentioned, let alone ex- 
plained, in the opening chapters We are 
hardly prepared for the remark that with Gar- 
diner's arrival in 1902, “for the first time in 
many years the Daily News was equipped to 
speak with force and clarity." And while from 
1906 Gardiner was "determined to influence a 
rechanneling of national policy" by initiating 
"campaigns . . . from which he was diverted 
only by the outbreak of war," Koss is preoccu- 
pied with such matters as John Burns's weak- 
ness as a cabinet minister, G. K. Chesterton's 
departure from the Daily News, and Gardiner's 
own "tip-toeing amidst the eggshells.” There is 
little analysis of Daily News policy on issues in 
their changing aspects. Koss is more instructive 
on radicalism during the war years and after, 
and his story of Gardiner's feud with Lloyd 
George is absorbing. But Koss might well have 
recognized that other Radicals impressed Colo- 
nel House as much as Gardiner, and reference 
to him as the "British Moses" for President 
Wilson is mere literary flourish of which other 
examples abound. 

Still, Koss’s knowledge of gentlemen of the 
press is extraordinary. And his book is attrac- 
tive to both the specialist and the general 
reader. It is just that the "Fleet Street Radi- 
cal" does not fully emerge. 

ALFRED F. HAVIGHURST 
Amherst College 


A. H. HALSEY, editor. Trends in British Society 
since 1900: A Guide to the Changing Social 
Structure of Britain. [New York:] St. Martin's 
Press. 1972. Pp. xxvi, 578. $15.95. 


“The future of history," wrote R. H. Tawney 
forty years ago, "depends on its ability to ac- 
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quire a more consciously sociological outlook." 
In the intervening years and despite the doubts 
of their more conservative colleagues, some 
British historians have advanced toward that 
cooperative effort which 'Tawney advocated. 
They have been met more than halfway by a 
number of sociologists whose work draws heav- 
ily on Tawney's inspiration. Among them have 
been the late Richard Titmuss of the London 
School of Economics and A. H. Halsey of Nuf- 
field College, Oxford. The latter is the editor 
of the volume under review, which is a collec- 
tion of statistics with commentary written 
mainly by present and former Nuffield scholars. 
'The book offers abundant proof of the impor- 
tance of their work to social and economic his- 


. torians. 


Each of the sixteen chapters contains a selec- 
tion of data on various subjects; for example, 
the labor force, schools, and crime. The tables 
are preceded by discussions of the limitations 
and implications of the statistics at hand. 
These appraisals make the book much more 
valuable to the historian than is its companion 
volume, British Political Facts, edited by David 
Butler. 

Several of the essays provide clear and con- 
cise introductions to the concepts that guide 
statistical work. Of particular interest are the 
discussions of techniques of national income 
accounting by Robert Bacon, George Sayer 
Bain, and John Pimlott, and of judicial, crimi- 
nal, and police statistics by Nigel Walker. 
Other essayists, such as David Butler, confi- 
dently let their statistics speak for themselves. 
The chapter by Kenneth MacDonald and 
John Ridge, in contrast, is a discussion of the 
inadequacy of current statistics to support “any 
proper statement regarding British trends in 
social mobility.” Their careful scrutiny of the 
conceptual and evidential limits of sociological 
research is both important and refreshing. 
Their modesty and skepticism is in line with 
the caveat of John Rex, too often forgotten, 
that sociological definitions have rarely guided 
statistical compilations by official and other bod- 
ies. Of course, no historian could take excep- 
tion to their emphasis on the critical examina- 
tion of sources, mathematical or otherwise. 

But despite the difficulties, several of the es- 
sayists use their data to support more general 
discussions of aspects of British social history 
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in this century. Of particular interest are the 
treatment of immigration by Juliet Cheetham, 
which slays many Powellite beasts; the analysis 
of urbanization and local government by Bruce 
Wood; and the account of the growth of higher 
education by A. H. Halsey. These three essays 
can stand on their own as statements of current 
sociological research and as evidence of how 
much historians can learn from it. 

J. M. WINTER 

Hebrew University of Jerusalem 


D. G. BOYCE. Englishmen and Irish Troubles: 


British Public Opinion and the Making of 


Irish Policy, r918—22. Cambridge, Mass: MIT 
Press, Massachusetts Institute of "Technology. 
1972. Pp. 258. $10.00. 


D. G. Boyce's study of English public opinion 
and its relation to the making of Irish policies 
between 1918 and 1922 is a valuable addition 
to the literature on the origins of present-day 
Ireland, both North and South. British and 
Irish public records, cabinet papers, the papers 
of editors and journalists, as well as a wide 
range of newspapers and periodicals, have been 
consulted. In a brief bibliographical essay 
Boyce explains his choice of materials and dis- 
cusses the problems of newspaper research. His 
thesis, summed up in an epilogue, is that it was 
not military defeat in Ireland but the revolt of 
the: British conscience that forced Lloyd 
George to search for a settlement with the Sinn 
Fein. “In the long run," Boyce writes, “Lloyd 
George was not sitting on a row of bayonets; if 
he was sitting on anything, it was upon a pile 
of newspapers." That C. P. Scott, H. W. Mas- 
singham, Randall Davidson, archbishop of Can- 
terbury, and the English press, metropolitan and 
provincial help to guide English opinion to- 
ward a settlement with Ireland has long been 
known. Never, however, has the story of English 
opinion been told with the thoroughness of 
the present account. That all this opinion was 
decisive, one might suggest, needs greater proof. 
But one must avoid pedantry here, for histori- 
ans, studying any kind of decision, know the 
imponderables, the difficulties of giving the 
right weight to this or to that. Happily for stu- 
dents of this period in Irish history we now 
have volume 5 of Thomas Jones's Whitehall 
Diary, Ireland, 1918-25 (1971), which was not 
published when Boyce's book went to press. As 
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cabinet secretary to Lloyd George, Jones, who 
knew Ireland well, played a significant role in 
the decisions leading to the treaty of 1921. The 
Diary takes us behind the scenes and tells us 
not only what the principal characters were 
saying, but how they gradually moved to their 
decisions, how they were groping, listening, 
thinking. That the British press was influential 
is probably beyond question. But in under- 
standing the climate of feeling and opinion in 
which British ministers lived, one must not for- 
get the hostility of the United States and the 
influence of the newly formed League of Na- 
tions, of the dominions, and of the Liberal and 
Labour parties. A review of Whitehall Diary is 
not in order here, but these two books can well 
be read together. 

Boyce makes clear that if British opinion 
wanted a settlement and favored the dominion 
status that emerged, it was not prepared to go 
beyond that. The British were resolved that 
Ireland accept the symbols of crown and em- 
pire. His conclusion that anything beyond the 
treaty of 1921 was impossible at the time is 
reinforced by Jones’s Diary. Finally, students 
of recent events in Northern Ireland will find 
much to interest them in chapter 5, which dis- 
cusses Englishmen and the partition of Ire- 
land. 

HELEN F. MULVEY 
Connecticut College 


HENRY C. WILKINSON. Bermuda from Sail to 
Steam: The History of the Island from 1784 to 
rgor. In two volumes. New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. 1973. Pp. xi, 499; x, 411-951, map. 
$40.00 the set. 

These volumes, Wilkinsons third and fourth 
on the history of Bermuda, cover the years 
when the British Empire reached its height. 
Unfortunately Bermuda, a relic of the “Old 
Empire,” was a very minor and increasingly 
peripheral part of the new Victorian Em- 
pire, and this rather old-fashioned narrative 
history, laboriously compiled with loving care 
from public and private records in London 
and Bermuda, seems to me to fail on two 
counts. As a history of the island and its society 
and their evolution over the 125 years covered, 
it is, despite its bulk, inadequate. The reader is 
buried under a stupefying amount of detail 
about every conceivable aspect of the life of the 
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island, but there is very little analysis. Gover- 
nors and officials come and go, the famous visit 
and depart, there are hurricanes and wrecks; 
and the record is studied with the intense 
quarrels that tiny, inbred European colonial 
societies generated in such abundance, compel- 
ling to participants but tedious in retrospect. 
But Wilkinson never tells us the significance of 
all this is for the development of the island's 
social structure, particularly after the abolition 
of slavery added a new and complex element to 
Bermuda's tiny society. 

As a window on wider imperial develop- 
ments, these volumes are also flawed. Bermuda 
was on the periphery of operations in the west- 
ern ‘Atlantic and Caribbean during both the 
twenty-five-year struggle with France and the 
War of 1812. 'The island had a ringside seat for 
the American Civil War and became a center 
of blockade-running. Again, however, although 
the details are fascinating, the central fact is 
that Bermuda was on the periphery, and the 
interesting details are really footnotes to other 
stories. Finally, because Bermuda, like the 
other British islands in the Western Hemi- 
sphere, was a relic of an earlier period of Brit- 
ish expansion, the convolutions of its politics 
and its relationship with London tell us little 
about imperial administration during these 
years, when the focus of attention was on India 
and the east, and later on Africa, where the 
forms of colonial government were radically 
different. 

These volumes are a mine of information 
that future students of the history of Bermuda 
will work; and in this respect Wilkinson has 
performed a valuable service. Their bulk and, 
above all, their lack of critical analysis make it 
impossible to recommend these two volumes 
for themselves. 

RAYMOND CALLAHAN 
University of Delaware 


PATRICK BUCKLAND. Irish Unionism. Volume 1, 
The Anglo-Irish and the New Ireland, 1885— 
1922. New York: Barnes and Noble. 1972. Pp. 
xxvii, 363. $16.25. 

PATRICK BUCKLAND. Irish Unionism, 1885-1922. 
(General Series, number 81.) London: His- 
torical Association. 1973. Pp. 48. 36p. 


The chief merit of this disappointing book lies 
in its use of previously untapped manuscript 
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and documentary sources. With these Buckland 
establishes that the Southern and Ulster Un- 
ionists were quite distinct politically, socially, 
and organizationally from the start. Unlike the 
geographically concentrated and socially heter- 
ogeneous Ulsterites who ultimately preferred 
partition to absorbtion into an all-Ireland gov- 
ernment, leaders of the thinly spread and so- 
cially elite Southern Unionists, fearing by 1917 
that Home Rule was inevitable and that Lloyd 
George and Carson would throw them to the 
nationalist wolves, desperately sought an all. 
Ireland settlement. Their chief effort toward 
this end was the convention of 1917-18, which 
failed due to the inability of the participants 
to agree. Moreover, the Southern die-hards re- 
jected the earl of Midleton’s movement toward 
a more conciliatory policy and eventually 
ousted him from the leadership of the Irish 
Unionist Alliance. The Midletonites, who gen- 
erally were wealthier and more prestigious 
than the die-hards, then formed the Anti-Parti- 
tion League and eventually played a part in 
bringing about the truce that led to the settle- 
ment of 1922. 

Buckland’s treatment of his subject suffers 
from a number of defects, the most pervasive 
of which is conceptual weakness. So intent is 
he on demonstrating the importance and sagac- 
ity of the Midletonite Unionists that he never 
comes to terms with what—on the basis of his 
own evidence—can only be described as inef- 
fectiveness. Indeed, the Midletonites rarely 
ever failed to convert unpromising situations 
into full-scale disasters. Their conversion to a 
policy of moderation was too late to achieve 
anything but the breakup of their own organi- 
zation, for moderate unionism, to be viable, re- 
quired a viable moderate nationalism, and the 
intransigent opposition of the Midletonites to 
a settlement .in July 1916, while it did not 
drive the final nails, certainly closed the lid on 
the coffin of John Redmond's Irish parliamen- 
tary party and removed any serious part in the 
final settlement from the hands of both groups. 
The failure of the Midletonites and, with less 
excuse, Buckland to recognize this relationship 
leaves both flailing about in a myopic never 
never land, wondering why nothing ever 
seemed to work out properly. The book can, 
also be faulted for its lack of chronological bal- 
ance, its failure to offer an explanation for the 
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cleavage between Northern and Southern Un- 
ionists, pedestrian writing, and occasionally 
muddled presentation. Specialists will nonethe- 
less find much valuable information in this 
work, which Buckland has followed with a vol- 
ume on The Northern Experience. The accom- 
panying pamphlet, which contains a bibli- 
ography, is a useful survey of Northern and 
Southern Unionism. 

MARTIN WATERS 

Cooper Union 


ROGER BERG et al. Histoire des Juifs en France. 
Edited by BERNHARD BLUMENKRANZ. ("Collection 
Franco-Judaica,” number ı.) [Toulouse:] Edou- 
ard Privat, Éditeur. 1972. Pp. 478. Cloth go fr., 
paper 8o fr. 


Shortly after the Second World War, Robert 
Anchel, then doyen of French Jewish history 
because of his impressive Napoléon et les Juifs 
(1928) and his no less impressive career as an 
archivist, felt that a credible history of Jews in 
France could not be written (Les Juifs de 
France [1946]. Dominated by tendencies that 
often seem inconsistent and contradictory, 
French Jewish history, Anchel argued, lacks a 
unifying theme. Recently, however, Roger Berg 
and others cooperated in writing a scholarly 
Histoire des Juifs en France under the able ed- 
itorial direction of Bernhard Blumenkranz, a 
respected medievalist and bibliographer. 
Stressing the social dynamics of French Jew- 
ish history, the authors earnestly sought to 
soften the dominant theme of modern Jewish 
history (the holocaust) and to focus on demo- 
graphic tendencies—especially on ways in 
which the French Jewish community has re- 
sponded to historical changes. Nonetheless, in 
an implied way their Histoire seems to have 
been written in an effort to answer anti-Semitic 
attacks upon French Jews as well as to help 
provide French Jews with a sense of their own 
historical identity. These implications, in part 
at least, seem apparent in the conclusions that 
the authors themselves have reached. They con- 
clude, first of all, that Jews have almost contin- 
uously lived in France since the first 
century—only Israel, Greece, and Italy have 
Jewish populations with a longer history. 
Based upon archeological evidence for the first 
four centuries, supported by written records 
from the end of the fourth century, this conclu- 
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sion rebuts the charge tha: Jews are an alien 
people in France, while providing French 
jews with an understanding of their own deep 
roots in French history. The second conclusion 
is that almost from their origins the Jews re- 
vealed an inclination and ability to assimilate. 
Latin and French—not Hebrew—were the 
dominant languages Jews used during the Mid- 
dle Ages. For instance, Rashi, the great elev- 
enth-century Jewish scholar, wrote most of his 
commentaries in French, as there were few 
Jews (even learned Jews) who had mastered 
Hebrew. By implication, then, the authors are 
answering the charge that French Jews cannot 
participate harmoniously within French so- 
ciety; and they are answering the argument 
that Jews are not really French because they 
"don't fully comprehend Racine" (a popular 
charge of anti-Semitic writers, many of whom 
preferred the classical culture of the age of 
Louis XIV to their own culture). The conclu- 
sion further suggests that the assimilation of 
French Jews did not begin with the Jewish en- 
lightenment (the Haskallah) or even with the 
emancipation decree of September 27, 1791, 
however dramatic these episodes in Jewish his- 
tory, but seemed rather to be characteristic of 
much of their long history. The third conclusion 
is that French Jews were not limited to the 
world of business and finance, as Marxist and 
other critics often maintain. but that they en- 
gaged in many economic roles, If a high pro- 
portion of Jews has been active in business (as 
in Alsace, where many were peddlers) it was 
largely because as a minority sect they were 
forced to play economic roles that the majority 
of society frowned upon but that Jews could 
not avoid—simply because they lacked real 
power. (At no stage of their history did they 
consist of more than one per cent of the total 
population.) By default, then, they were driven 
into unpopular roles, while many of the more 
accepted roles were denied them. In this way the 
authors bave shattered one of the more linger- 
ing stereotypes of Jews. 

The authors’ fourth conclusion is that while 
jews were harassed during their early history 
in France, systematic persecution of French 
jews did not begin until the First Crusade of 
the late eleventh century, which led ultimately 
to their legal expulsion under Philip the Fair 
(1306). Thus by implication Jews are not inher- 
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ently creatures of persecution, justifying the as- 
sumption that they are a cursed people—and 
hence further persecution. Not only that. The 
fact that there are credible historical explana- 
tions underlying the persecution of French 
Jews shatters theories of bitter historical deter- 
minism based upon the myth that they are a 
fallen people. The fifth conclusion is that 
French Jews are not a monolithic community 
but have divided on many issues. One of the 
most persistent has been the nature of their 
commitment to Judaism. Is it essentially reli- 
gious or cultural (that is, secular)? Symbolized 
in the Menorah (the candelabrum lighted dur- 
ing the festival of Hanukkah), commemorating 
the destruction of the Temple (with religious 
implications) as well as the fall of Jerusalem, 
the capital of the Jewish homeland (with secu- 
lar implications), much of Jewish history seems 
to have both religious and cultural significance. 
French Jews have also disagreed on the nature 
of the commitment to Jews living outside of 
France. Thus the Alliance Israélite, which was 
created in 1860 to aid less fortunate Jews, re- 
ceived scanty support from the French Jewish 
community, which was itself beginning to suf- 
fer from internal pressures that culminated in 
the disastrous Dreyfus Affair; thus French 
Jews, who largely rejected Zionism, divided 
over Israel's Six-Day War with the United 
Arab Republic. (See, for instance, Léon Polia- 
kov, De l'antisionisme à l'antisémitisme [1969], 
153-67.) The sixth conclusion is that although 
there never was an integral French Jewish 


` community and although French Jews fre-. 


quently have divided over many issues (politi- 
cal as well as religious) they have demon- 
strated the ability to accommodate values 
compatible both with Jewish and French tradi- 
tions, contributing greatly to the history of 
France and to its culture. During moments of 
crisis (like the Franco-Prussian War and the 
First and Second World Wars) Jews have ral- 
lied around the French flag. Thus French 
Jews are not traitorous and have remained 
loyal to France, despite their dual allegiance, 
which has been less apparent perhaps in 
France than in many Western nations. The 
seventh conclusion is that even Jewish intellec- 
tuals who broke away from and retained few 
ties with the Jewish community (like Claude 
Lévy Strauss, Victor Basch, and Raymond 
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Aron, to name but a few examples) have not 
denied their Jewish origins—though at times 
they have suggested its irrelevance, The final 
conclusion the authors reach is that the tragedy 
of modern French Jewish history is not an in- 
dictment of emancipation that reveals the pov- 
erty of assimilation. It suggests, rather, how 
truly fragile is freedom. 

À thoughtful and scholarly introduction to 
French Jewish history, Histoire des Juifs en 
France is a significant contribution to Jewish 
historiography. It is hoped that it will soon be 
published in an English translation. 

LEON J. APT 
Iowa State University 


RIGHARD GASCON. Grand commerce et vie ur- 
baine au XVI° siècle: Lyon et ses marchands 
(environs de 1520—environs de 1580). In two 
volumes. (Ecole Pratique des Hautes Etudes, 
Sorbonne. VI* Section: Sciences économiques et 
sociales, Centre de Recherches Historiques. 
Civilisation et sociétés 22.) Paris: Mouton. 1971. 


Pp. 450; 460-999. 180 fr. the set. 


As a great commercial and financial center 
and site for the manufacture and export of 
books and silk, sixteenth-century Lyon has 
had its historians, most notably the late Roger 
Doucet. Now, in a masterful piece of research 
and synthesis, Richard Gascon has provided a 
new picture, showing the merchants in relation 
to the city and Lyon trade and credit op- 
erations in relation to the region and to Eu- 
rope as a whole. In the absence of local busi- 
ness archives, such as those that form the basis 
for Raymond de Roover's study of the Medici 
bank and Henri Lapeyre's work on the Ruiz 
firm, M. Gascon has made ingenious use of a 
variety of public archival materials explored 
by him and his students: records of import du- 
ties, sales taxes, and inspection and exit fees; 
assessments of wealth and property; minutes 
of the city council; notarial contracts, where 
merchants spelled out many of their activities; 
and the accounts of the new municipal char- 
ity. The result is the most ambitious and 
successful effort to date to present the quantita- 
tive history of the economy of a major six- 
teenth-century city. surpassing, for, instance, 
Herman Van der Wee's examination of Ant- 
werp in the range of data charted and 
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mapped and in the range of variables used to 
explain economic change. 

By the 1550s, some ninety years after the es- 
tablishment of its four annual fairs, Lyon had 
become the commercial and financial capital 
of France. Up to that time, too, M. Gascon 
argues that banking activity was not so much 
tied to speculation and political loans as to 
trade, providing credit and efficient, regular 
means of payment for the fairs. Textiles pre- 
dominated in that trade, with spices, metal 
and metal products, books, and leather follow- 
ing after. M. Gascon's mapping of the origin 
and destination of these products is instruc- 
tive. France was the market for the spices, 
most of them from the Levant, and for the 
silks, both those from the new looms of Lyon 
and the fine-patterned silks of Italy. On the 
other hand, Lyon was the redistribution point 
for French woolens to Italy and Germany and 
for French industry, not only that of the 
older cloth centers in Picardy, Normandy, and 
the Languedoc, but also the newer manufac- 
ture of linen in the rural Lyonnais, Forez, 
and Beaujolais and of nails and other metal 
products in little towns west of Lyon. In the 
latter case, M. Gascon suggests, we see the es- 
tablishment of traditions of manufacture that 
prepare the way for industrial expansion in 
the same region in the nineteenth century. 

As in Antwerp and Seville, the direction of 
large-scale commercial enterprisé and a signifi- 
cant percentage of its profits were in the 
hands of foreigners, especially Italians, with 
their big reserves of capital and advanced 
business techniques and organization. M. Gas- 
con documents this concentration and then 
asks how assimilated were the Italian mer- 
chant-bankers into Lyon life. Though there 
were individual examples of intermarriage be- 
tween foreign and French families, of natu- 
ralization, and of full participation in the po- 
litical activity of the city or the kingdom, he 
concludes that the more typical case is that of 
the powerful Bonvisi of Lucca. Established at 
Lyon for generations, their closest ties re- 
mained with other Italian residents and with 
branches of the family firm in Lucca and 
throughout Europe. Thus, Lyon can be seen 
both as a commercial capital and as a “col- 
ony,” its temporary prosperity based simul- 
taneously on durable economic structures (its 
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industry and regional trade) and on its integra- 
tion into and its deperidence ori an interna- 
tional economy controlled by Italian mer- 
chant capital. This important insight is one 
that should be followed up in the archives of 
the great trading companies, conserved in 
Italy and little used in this study. 

The wealthy French merchants of Lyon, 
whether native or immigrants, made up a sec- 
ondary elite, with a predominant role in the 
trade in French products, such as cloth; a 
minor role in the importation of spices; and a 
significant role in the manufacture of books 
and silk. M. Gascon goes on to consider the 
consequences of commercizl expansion for the 
artisans and tlie poor and for the political in- 
stitutions of the city. Whereas in the fifteenth 
century the latter had been under the control 
of notaries and doctors of law, many of whom 
also provided legal services for the Church of 
Lyon—what René Fédou has called the “re- 
publique des clercs"—in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, says M. Gascon, power passes to the 
merchants. Despite. challenges from the law- 
yers and from agents of the Church and of 
royal authority, despite the occasional need to 
change urban tax policy to satisfy the menu 
peuple, the "république des marchands" main- 
tained its force so long as commercial pros 
perity lasted. 

The decline in that prosperity had several 
causes. Contemporaries put the blame on the 
"troubles" of the 1560s: the occupation of the 
city by the Huguenots, which disrupted tlie fairs 
and the sensitive system of payments; the 
decimating plague of 1564; and later the.im- 
migration of some Protestant merchants to 
Switzerland. If the Religious Wars encouraged 
the manufacture and sales of arms in Lyon, 
they also disturbed trade routes. More impor- 
tant were the effects from the 1560s of the 
long-term inflation and monetary chaos. The 
switch of capital from commerce to financial 
speculation, already encouraged by royal 
needs for loans, finally teached a pitch, which 
makes quite understandable the complaints of 
moralists about illicit practices. M. Gascon 
charts the decline of commercial profits in the 
1560s and of banking profits in the late 1570s. 
All of this underscores the importance of his 
argument about the structural weakness of the 
Lyon economy: since it was based on the Eu- 
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ropean connections and entrepreneurship of 
its Italian merchants, their decline spelled 
Lyon's decline. 

The consequences of contraction were every- 
where apparent: in the return of lawyers and 
royal officers to power in city government; in 
the increase in the purchase of rural proper- 
ties, already part of the merchant's fortune as 
a source of food and prestige, but now, with 
the spread of sharecropping, as a source of 
profit. Especially interesting is the shift in the 
policies of the Lyon merchants from a cosmo- 
politan commercial liberalism to an anti-Ital- 
ian national protectionism. So long as the mo- 
nopoly of their own fairs was guaranteed the 
Lyon merchants insisted upon exemptions 
from taxation for the foreign merchants and 
their merchandise, even when this meant that 
they and their fellow citizens would have to 
foot the bill for the king's increasing fiscal de- 
mands, With the onset of hard times the Lyon 
notables began to demand that the foreign 
residents pay taxes like everybody else, that 
their settling of accounts at the fairs be con- 
ducted in the presence of city councillors and 
French merchants, and that they not be per- 
mitted to encroach on the regional trade oper- 
ations of the French. While continuing to push 
for the elimination of the tolls within France, 
the Lyon drapers now pressed for the prohi- 
bition of the sale of foreign cloth in the 
kingdom. If sixteenth-century Lyon resembles 
sixteenth-century Antwerp in the character of 
its economic prosperity, its partial revival in 
the seventeenth century would not involve the 
commercial liberalism of seventeenth-century 
Amsterdam. 

Grand commerce et vie urbaine is like a 
great fair in its profusion of data and in- 
terpretive ideas. Readers will proceed with 
some wariness, however, occasionally wishing 
its author had been more sparing, holding 
back the inflation of names and examples. 
The problem is that the book wobbles in in- 
tention between a broad study of commercial 
life and merchants in an economic center— 
something belonging to the genre of Philippe 
Wolff's Commerce et marchands de Toulouse 
(1954) and C. Carrére's Barcelone, centre 
économique (1967)—and an overall urban 
study, the historie totale of a town, as in Pierre 
Deyon's Amiens, capitale provinciale (1967) 
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and B. Bennassar's Valladolid (1967). The 
first it does superbly, with coherence and orig- 
inality. For the second, the necessary range 
of data and conceptual tools are lacking. 
Thus while M. Gascon provides data about 
the artisans and the poor (lists of occupations, 
wages in the building trades, wheat prices, 
etc), which will be useful to specialists, the 
menu peuple are presented primarily as ob- 
jects of concern or fear for the merchants. 

Even in regard to the merchants the por- 
trait falls short. M. Gascon claims, for in- 
stance, on the basis of six inventories, that 
merchants rarely owned books and had little 
role in artistic or literary patronage. Though 
merchants were clearly less learned than lawyers, 
the work of Christian Bec and Jean Jean- 
nin on merchants and culture and A. La- 
barre's information on patterns of book own- 
ership in a secondary center like Amiens make 
us wonder whether the intellectual horizons of 
Lyon’s elite could be so limited. And indeed 
literary sources reveal, for instance, a circle of 
Italian scholars meeting at the house of the 
Luccese banking partners Michaeli and Ar- 
nolfini, in 1561; Jean Darut (one of M. Gas- 
con's most interesting entrepreneurs) patroniz- 
ing the musician Philibert Jambe de Fer; and 
merchant-publishers with literary connections 
or who, like Guillaume Rouillé, were scholars 
in their own right. Furthermore, the royal 
entry celebrations, so important to the cul. 
tural life of the sixteenth century, were the 
product of the patronage of the city council, 
that is, of the république des marchands. 

So too with the religious life of the mer- 
chants. M. Gascon's narrative of the Reforma- 
tion shows very well the commercial conse- 
quences of religious conflict, but never comes to 
grips with the meaning of that conflict for its 
actors. The assumptions of the book make it 
hard to understand why men with common ec- 
onomic interests might disagree about sacra- 
ments. Interestingly enough, M. Gascon insists 
several times on the staunch Catholic loyalties 
of the Italian merchants. In fact, Lyon's group 
of Italian Protestants in the early sixties ri- 
valed that of Geneva, with Luccese and Gen- 
oese merchants especially prominent within it. 
A source of rich Catholic sensibility, of strong 
commitment to Calvinism, and of interest in 
the heretical ideas of Gentili and Sozzini, the 
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Italian merchant community at Lyon was not 
monolithic. 

Nor was the community of wealthy French 
merchants monolithic either. M. Gascon has 
stressed the tension between lawyers and mer- 
chants during the decades of expansion. Much 
of the time, however, the merchants ruled 
with the aid of the lawyers and royal officers, 
who were their brothers, sons, or in-laws, and 
who continued to serve as consuls and attend 
meetings. The greater role of men of law in 
the late part of the century is matched in im- 
portance by the absence of the significant 
group of Protestant entrepreneurs. The split 
among merchants on religious matters was as 
serious as that between merchants and law- 
yers. In accord on many issues concerning the 
economy, Protestants and Catholics disagreed 
about what sacred resources were available for 
human life, about the boundaries between the 
laity and the clergy, about some of the means 
of social control, and about the nature of com- 
munity. The range of experience described in 
Lyon et ses marchands does bear upon these 
differences and the curve of religious change, 
but they cannot be explained solely by eco- 
nomic structures and the movements of prices 
and profits. 

As a study in depth of an important place 
and moment in the development of commer- 
cial capitalism, of its paradoxes and impact on 
urban life, however, M. Gascon's book is ex- 
cellent. All students of the society of the an- 
cien régime will want to read it. 

NATALIE ZEMON DAVIS 
University of California, 
Berkeley 


WILLIAM F. CHURCH. Richelieu and Reason of 
State. Princeton: Princeton University Press. 
1972. Pp. 554. $20.00. 


Historians are already indebted to William F. 
Church for his magisterial study of sixteenth- 
century constitutional thought in France cul- 
minating in divine right absolutism. Now he 
has added a thoroughly researched, provoca- 
tive sequel on the fusion of divine right with 
"reason of state" during Richelieu's ministry 
of 1624-42. Others have written about or 
touched on that theme, but not even the 
giants—Meinecke, Albertini, Thuau, and Dick- 
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mann—have come fully to grips with the rela- 
tionship between pragmatic state interest and 
the age's overriding religious-moral standards 
or with the connection between the theory of 
reason of state and the historical political 
context. Professor Church has surpassed these 
scholars in boldly stating that Richelieu and 
his contemporaries combined religion, political 
thought, and day-to-day actions. 

The late sixteenth-century’s religious wars, 
reaction to Machiavelli, and assimilation of 
ancient pagan political writings had already 
established a broad spectrum of views ranging 
from the subordination of politics to religion, 
through the coordination of Church and state, 
to the justification of secular acts as being ac- 
ceptable for a Christian rnler. Under the im- 
pact of Richelieu's war with fellow Catholics 
of Spain and his resulting attacks on French 
subjects’ privileges and -ebelliousness, these 
views became more sharply exchanged and 
more thoroughly elaborated. Church shows 
how anti-Richelieu and pro-Richelieu pam- 
phleteers, formal political treatises, and official 
histories, as well as the T'estament Politique, 
Mémoires, Gazette, and Mercure François, 
which were associated witt the cardinal, grap- 
pled with these questions: Was the war an 
affront to Catholicism anc religion or a just, 
moral conflict; was the eroding of subjects' 
powers an act of tyranny or a necessary and 
good statist activity? 

While the reader can best examine for him- 
self the author's treatment of individual writ- 
ings I was struck by the inability of Riche- 
lieu’s contemporaries to reconcile religion and 
politics in a genuine synthesis, despite all 
their nuances of interpretation. It is particu- 
larly frustrating to read that Richelieu was 
sincerely religious, grounding his politics in 
religion and legality as well as practical con- 
siderations, for one still wants to know how 
precisely he and his supporters were “reli- 
gious” in their politics. We already know that 
religion and politics were “connected” during 
the early seventeenth century, and yet none of 
the arguments by contemporaries or sugges- 
tions by Professor Church quite go beyond 
showing a connection. (For example, pam- 
phleteers were themselves religious in training 
or profession; Louis XIII and Richelieu were 
motivated by God-given wisdom or a strong 
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sense of justice; their state was "Christian"; 
they sought "peace" through war. And while 
the author candidly notes the dangers in Ri- 
chelieu's tendency toward justifying a state 
morality separate from and unfettered by the 
morality of ordinary individuals, it seems de- 
batable to stop that line of reasoning, as 
Church does, short of placing the cardinal in 
the forefront of those who, unconsciously or 
not, helped divorce politics from religion and 
morality. On a more philosophical plane, the 
meaning of the word "state" itself in "reason 
of state" presents problems. If the state is 
“monarchical government" (p. 36) or some ab- 
straction like the patrie (p. 21), one wonders 
whether “it” can possibly act for the “common 
good" or an absolute morality rather than 
merely for those in power under the guise of a 
nebulous abstraction. And if, as Church so 
aptly states toward the end of his book, Riche- 
leu viewed the state as a hierarchy of orders 
with its purpose being to provide order and 
satisfaction for each group in its allotted sta- 
tion, it is equally difficult to find a general 
"good." 

Despite, and in part because of, the difficul- 
ties of reconciling reason of state with actual 
early modern states, their society, and their re- 
ligion, Professor Church is to be commended 
for his thoughtful, penetrating study. He is 
fair to the anti-Richelieu pamphleteers, like 
Mathieu de Morgues and Jansenius, and crid- 
cal when it is appropriate, of Richelieu and 
such supporting writers as Fancan, Le Bret, 
Hay du Chastelet, and Balzac. Church's fair- 
ness is also evident in his superb articulation 
of the rival values of Richelieu's noble, juridi- 
cal, and clerical-opponents, and in his bal- 
anced assessment of Richelieu's flirtation with 
internal policies involving dubious morality. 
We look forward to Church's further work on 
one of those policies, that of broadening crimes 
of lése-majesté. 

A. LLOYD MOOTE 
University of Southern California 
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JEFFRY KAPLOW. The Names of Kings: The 
Parisian Laboring Poor in the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury. New York: Basic Books. 1972. Pp. xiv, 222. 


$7.95. 
Jeffry Kaplow has taken his title from the 
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poem by Bertolt Brecht that begins: "Who 
built the seven gates of Thebes?/ The books 
are filled with the names of kings/ Was it 
kings who hauled the craggy blocks of stone?" 
His subject is the laboring poor, those who 
did the actual hauling of stone in eighteenth- 
century Paris. They included skilled workers 
of the traditional crafts (journeymen and ap- 
prentices, but not the master artisans); un- 
skiled and semiskilled laborers, largely unor- 
ganized and unprotected (porters, market 
workers, bargemen, and stevedores) domestic 
servants in their bewildering variety; street 
peddlers, most of whom carried their shops on 
their backs while shouting such wares as sec- 
ondhand clothing and leftovers from the tables 
of the rich; and, at the very bottom, beg- 
gars and criminals, whether amateur, from oc- 
casional or immediate need, or professional. 
Together they made up roughly half of 
Paris’s seven hundred thousand people. One 
hundred thousand of them were seasonal mi- 
grants from the provinces, uprooted, feared by 
the rest. Many of them, among the peddlers 
and domestic servants especially, were women. 

The book before us is very largely descrip- 
tive, and. of interest and value because of the 
wealth of detail Kaplow has assembled out of a 
wide variety of eighteenth-century sources, 
printed and archival, and the works of recent 
specialists. He discusses hours and wages (the 
latter so low that the wives and children had to 
work for the family to survive); the working- 
class family, male oriented and generally sta- 
ble, despite the pressures of poverty upon it; 
the housing.of the poor, their diet, their dis- 
eases, which were directly connected with the 
harsh conditions under which they lived and 
worked, and their life-expectancy. He describes 
the instititutions with which they came into 
contact—the public hospitals, charities and 
charity schools, the army and militia, the po- 
lice and the courts—through which society 
sought to socialize them to an acceptance of its 
dominant values, and their attitudes toward 
these institutions, their betters, and themselves. 
In a chapter on their religious beliefs he 
stresses the strength and traditionalist charac- 
ter of their Catholicism, points to the role of 
sermons in persuading the poor to accept their 
poverty, and speculates on the failure of the 
miracle-working Jansenism of the 1780s to be- 
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come the central element of political conscious- 
ness of the poor. 

The development of their political con- 
sciousness is the author's special concern, as he 
explains at the start. "My purpose has been to 
understand how and why the Parisian masses 
were led to take so active a part in the essen- 
tially bourgeois French Revolution, as histori- 
ans like Lefebvre, Soboul, Rudé, and Cobb, 
among others, have shown them to have done. 
. .. The question I started with was: How and 
«hy did the laboring poor develop a political 
consciousness in the course of the 18th cen- 
tury?” (pp. xi-xii) What is his answer? That 
they did not become politically conscious until 
the time of the Revolution itself and under its 
impact. Till then they were prepolitical. They 
were, indeed, in some respects outsiders. They 
rejected the bourgeois values of work, thrift, 
and sobriety. They sympathized with the con- 
demned in public executions and made heroes 
of daring criminals like Cartouche. Their de- 
sire to avoid the hospital and their refusal to 
accept charity reflected their withdrawal from 
the cadres of a society that they despised. Al- 
though not a class, they were already a com- 
munity aware of their difference from more 
fortunate men and acquiring some sense of 
themselves as a separate group of bottom dogs. 
But—and this is much more important—they 
"accepted the basic justice of the society in 
which they lived and never thought of offering 
it any essential challenge" (p. 109). Though 
their language was violent and pungent they 
were rarely violent in action, and when they 
dabbled as amateurs in crime they rarely did 
physical harm to their victim. They repressed 
their hatred for the institutions that controlled 
them until it became impossible for them to 
react to oppression at all. They looked to the 
king as their protector and to the parlements. 
Raised in a "culture of poverty" they had 
strong feelings of fatalism, helplessness, de- 
pendence, and inferiority. They therefore 
could not develop self-esteem and class con- 
sciousness, and engage in political action. Hun- 
ger alone is not enough to create revolutionar- 
ies, as eighteenth-century riots had repeatedly 
shown. When the Revolution came it was the 
class-conscious bourgeoisie, not the poor, who 
made it, although the poor lent their support. 
They had contact with the revolutionary bour- 
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geoisie through the master artisans, so promi- 
nent among the sans-culottes. From them they 
acquired the hope that it was possible, not to 
say legitimate, to challenge the social order. 
Jolted out of their lethargy, psychologically lib- 
erated, the laboring poor, or at least certain el- 
ements in it, began to pursue a ‚program of 
their own. 

A good book; sympathetic to the laboring 
poor; too ready to assume the worst of the 
charity and the religion of the rich; but stimu- 
lating, well-organized, and more consistent in 
its analysis than might appear at first glance. A 
handsome piece of bookmaking, as well, with 
ten pages of informative plates. 'T'here are forty 
pages of references. 

SCOTT LYTLE 
University of Washington 


MICHEL ANTOINE. Le Conseil royal des Finances 
au XVIII’ siècle et le registre E 3659 des 
Archives nationales. (Mémoires et documents 
publiés par la Société de l'École des Chartes, 
21.) Geneva: ‘Librairie Droz. 1973. Pp. Ixiii, 
285. 
'This small but valuable volume is a compan- 
ion piece to Michel Antoine's much more com- 
prehensive work, Le Conseil du roi sous le 
regne de Louis XV (1970) (AHR, 76 [1971]: 786). 
Both are the fruit of Antoine's many years 
as conservateur at the Archives Nationales and 
bear the mark of his characteristic thorough- 
ness. In fact the present volume is an excellent 
example of what can be done when a single 
source is studied extensively in its historical 
context. The register E 3659 is a massive manu- 
script volume, the sole survivor of a series of 
more than forty, and contains the records of 
the matters that were discussed in the Conseil 
royal des finances during the year 1736. Since 
that year was relatively quiet, the affairs that 
the council entertained may be regarded as its 
"normal" concerns. By analyzing this record 
from various standpoints and with the aid of 
many other sources, Antoine has produced the 
best available analysis of the functioning of 
this council and its place in the French bu- 
reaucracy. 

The bulk of Antoine's book consists of sum- 
maries of the 151 matters that came before the 
Conseil royal des finances in 1736. These were 
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preponderantly local administrative and con- 
tentious problems concerning a host of fiscal is- 
sues: taxation in all its complexities, feudal 
rights to lands, rivers, and forests (the latter 
being especially important), the price of salt in 
various areas, the prerogatives of gilds and 
other groups, the application of royal ordi- 
nances to specific cases, petitions from local es- 
tates and parlements, and even the clash of 
rights when attempts were made to restore a 
deserted village in Lorraine. Antoine correctly 
claims that the arguments that were set forth 
concerning these matters graphically reveal the 
functioning and complexities of eighteenth- 
century society and the very mind of the Old 
Regime. 

More valuable to historians of French insti- 
tutions is Antoine’s analysis of the place of the 
Conseil royal des finances in the functioning of 
the French bureaucracy. The controller gen- 
eral presented all matters to the council after 
they had been prepared under his supervision 
or that of an intendant of finance. Decisions 
were reached in the presence of the king, and 
the resulting decrees (arréts) were binding as 
applications of royal authority, the council hav- 
ing none in its own right. Thus the fiction of 
royal approval of all acts of government was 
preserved. However, the controller general and 
the intendants of finance presided over a vast 
bureaucracy that was coterminous with the 
realm and expedited innumerable matters 
without recourse to the council. Antoine shows 
that of the 2,638 financial decrees that were is- 
sued in 1736, only 151 emanated from the 
council. The great majority were therefore the 
work of officials, chiefly the intendants of 
finance, who operated independently without 
supervision by king or council, even though 
their decrees derived their validity from royal 
authorization. The potentialities for adminis- 
trative tyranny in this situation are obvious 
and were not lost on contemporaries, who first 
directed their strictures against bureaucratic ir- 
responsibility and ultimately the monarchy it- 
self. In this way Antoine shows that the limita- 
tions of the Conseil royal des finances facilitated 
the burgeoning of the bureaucratic system, 
which, by arrogating to itself a competence 
independent of the Crown, ultimately under- 
mined the monarchy that it was designed to 
serve. In this respect the value of Antoine's 
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book extends considerably beyond the confines 
of his specific subject. l 
WILLIAM F. CHURCH 
Brown University 


TOM KEMP. Economic Forces in French History: 
An Essay on the Development of the French 
Economy, 1760-1914. London: Dennis Dobson. 
1971. Pp. 316. Sch. 7o. 


Historians of eighteenth-century France have 
long debated the nature of the Revolution of 
1789. The essential question is: Was it or was 
it not bourgeois? Much of the controversy is 
based on a failure to understand certain basic 
concepts, like feudalism and capitalism, and a 
tendency to think in stereotypes of nobles 
against bourgeois, as though classes were fixed, 
immobile entities, two rows of toy soldiers fac- 
ing each other until one knocks the other 
down. Another reason is that historians are, in 
general badly trained in economics. As a 
corrective to these errors, Mr. Kemp's sensible 
book is very valuable. 

The eighteenth-century French economy was 
still feudal, but it contained strong elements of 
capitalist development. Like many concrete so- 
cial formations, it contained manifestations of 
two modes of production. What made it feudal 
were the relations of production between lords 
(property owners) and peasants, and, in addi- 
tion, the way in which wealth was used, that is, 
for consumption rather than accumulation or 
production. The nobles defended this way of 
life, its economics, its ideology, and its style, 
while denouncing the spread of bourgeois indi- 
vidualism, This does not mean that they did 
not sometimes act as bourgeois in the kind of 
investments they made or in the politics they 
pursued. On the other hand, the bourgeois 
were for the most part engaged in finance or 
commerce or officeholding within the frame- 
work of the Old Regime, rather than attempt- 
ing to break out of it. Many of them were 
bought off, allowed to rise out of their class, as 
they acquired wealth and gained access to pres- 
tigious functions. This did not stop the bour- 
geoisie as a class from raising the cry for a career 
open to talents and for total reformation of 
the institutional framework of the realm. 
"These few facts demonstrate how essential it is 
to think in terms of contradictions, not only 
between classes, but also between an individual 
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and the class to which he belongs, as well as in 
the behavior and Weltanschauung of the indi- 
vidual himself. 

The concept of the bourgeois revolution— 
about which Mr. Kemp might have said 
more—is justified not by the social origins or 
role of the leading actors, but by the revolu- 
tion’s place in the scheme of things, that is, by 
the changes it accomplished in promoting the 
creation of a specific kind of capitalist social 
formation (capitalist and bourgeois not being 
synonymous in all eras of history). The French 
Revolution of 1789 was an incomplete bourgeois 
revolution for which the relative backward- 
ness of the bourgeoisie itself was responsi- 
ble. Legal and institutional structures were al- 


tered irreversibly, if not totally, and power was ` 


taken from the monarchy and the nobility. But 
the emergence of a property-owning small peas- 
antry was a break on capita] accumulation, the 
national market, and a mobile labor supply, 
and the fear of the urban masses led to a re- 
turn to antidemocratic political structures that, 
in turn, conditioned the entire situation of the 
French economy and society throughout the 
nineteenth century. 

Carrying his analysis into the modern period 
Mr. Kemp raises many doubts about the tradi- 
tional clichés of French economic history. He 
follows Marx's analysis of Louis Napoleon 
given in The Eighteenth Brumaire (1852) as af- 
fording the now adolescent industrial bourgeoi- 
sie the security and protection it needed in 
order to carry out economic development. If 
that development was less rapid than in other 
countries, it was not so much because of a lack 
of entrepreneurial genius or initiative, as cer- 
tain authors of the Harvard school would have 
it, as to the inherited institutional apparatus 
whose weight could not be wholly counterbal- 
anced, even by a state committed to the growth 
of capitalist enterprise. This said, it is clear 
that the usual picture of French capitalism at 
the end of the nineteenth century has been 
overdrawn in a negative sense. For Kemp, it is 
wrong to compare the French economy to one 
of the "young giants"—Germany and the 
United States—just then flexing their muscles 
for the first time. Growth was greater, espe- 
cially in certain key industrial sectors, than has 
usually been supposed. For the areas in which 
it did exist, Kemp examines the reasons usually 
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invoked to explain backwardness. He is very. 
good on demographic questions and Malthu- 
sian attitudes and on problems like the role of 
foreign investments and imperialist expansion 
(as we might expect from the author of a good 
book on Theories of Imperialism). Most impor- 
tant, he shows that the fact that only certain 
sectors of the economy profited, in terms of the 
balance sheet, from imperialism is no reason to 
reject the Marxist thesis of imperialism as the 
result of an inner dynamic of capitalist develop- 
ment. Finally when Kemp writes that there is 
no single root cause for the performance of the 
French economy in the period ending in igi4, 
it is not in order to escape from committing 
himself. On the'contrary he argues that noth- 
ing is comprehensible except in terms of a so- 
cial structure that was, in this case, terribly 
complex. To invoke the "lack of wil] to make 
necessary changes," without tying it to "social 
reasons bound up with the old structures them- 
selves,” is nonsense. By reaffirming this very 
simple proposition—but one too much ne- 
glected by present-day econometricians—Mr. 
Kemp has done a significant service. 

The Marxist analysis contained in this book 
is done with skill and care. Far from engaging 
in a limited and fruitless economic determin- 
ism, Kemp gives us a rounded picture of the 
complexities of class at all levels of human ac- 
tion, including the ideological. Men are seen 
here to be making their own history, with all 
the problems and contradictions that entails. 
There are lacunae in this book, most of them 
inevitable in the present state of our knowl- 
edge. Unlike English scholars, the French have 
until recent years neglected this field of their 
national history. As both a summary of what 
we have learned thus far ard a sophisticated at- 
tempt at interpretation, this is a very good 
book. If the style is less than brilliant, the ar- 
guments are set forth clezrly enough, and it 
should find a well-deserved place in the library 
of those interested in things French. 

JEFFRY KAPLOW 
Université de Paris 


PHILIP DAWSON. Provincial Magistrates and 
Revolutionary Politics in France, 1789-1795. 
(Harvard Historical Monographs, 66.) Cam- 
bridge, Mass: Harvard University Press. 1972. 
Pp. x, 424. $15.00. 
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The 2,700 magistrates of the bailliage courts, 
the intermediate level of the royal judiciary 
under the‘ancien régime, are the subject of 
Professor Dawson's detailed and exhaustive 
study. Dawson has supplied some statistics for 
. this geographically dispersed group—he esti- 
mates that six per cent of the former magis- 
trates emigrated and less than one-half of one 
per cent were executed—but he has concen- 
trated on the 221 magistrates from Burgundy 
and Poitoü. Although the bailliage courts 
ranked judicially just below the parlements, 
they lacked their glamour and controversy; 
while the parlements became thé cutting edge 
of aristocratic resurgence and defiance of Louis 
XV and Louis XVI, the bailliages remained es- 
sentially local courts subordinate both judi- 
cially and socially to the parlements and more 
than a little envious of them. In contrast to the 
eighty per cent of the members of parlement 
who were nobles before becoming magistrates, 
"more than go percent of the members of the 
bailliages were commoners, and few had pros- 
pects of ennoblement" (p. g41) The parle- 
ments resisted any changes in their position or 
alterations in the judicial system, but many 
bailliage magistrates recognized the inequities 
of the ancien régime and welcomed, or at least 
passively accepted, the massive reordering of 
the judiciary carried out in 17790. 

The heart of Dawson's book deals with the 
rapid political changes brought about by the 
Revolution, particularly the period from early 
1788 to late 1790, and the resultant pressures 
on the bailliage magistrates. Because of their 
sócial and political prominence and because 
they played an important role in the electoral 
assemblies, it is not surprising that 127, or 
more than twenty per cent, of the Third Estate 
deputies in 1789 were bailliage magistrates. 
Their experience on the bench enabled them 
to exert quiet leadership in the "revolutionary 
achievement" of creating a national legislature. 
"It was of outstanding importance in the 
achievements of the National Assembly that 
niany of these magistrates lent silent but steady 
support to revolutionary change" (p. 240). T'he 
National Assembly changed France's judicial 
system by confiscating judicial positions that 
formerly were purchased and replaced them 
with elécted magistrates. Compensated by the 
state for their loss of revenue, the bailliage 
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magistrates were encouraged to invest in newly 
nationalized land. There was some resistance 
initially, but the "irrevocability of the judicial 
reform and the desire to reinvest the capital 
sums that were involved" (p. 261) persuaded 
many magistrates to go along, and Dawson re- 
gards this maneuver, on balance, as a success. 
The 2,700 individual bailliage magistrates 
formed essentially a corporate body that was 
disinclined to initiate radical change and yet 
receptive to arguments calling for individual 
sacrifices. Dawson emphasizes the contrasting 
responses of the two primary judicial bodies: 
“The members of parlements became, in gen- 
eral counterrevolutionaries. The members of 
the bailliages, in general supported reform 


“and accepted, at least by declining to oppose, a 


republican revolution" (p. 340). Rejecting 
other explanations, including Cobban's that 
the bailliage magistrates in 1789 were declining 
both socially and economically, Dawson finds 
the basic difference to be a fairly simple 
one—the divergence in "class membership and 
allegiance" (p. 341). This book is long overdué, 
well written, and a significant contribution to 
our knowledge of the haute bourgeoisie. 

THOMAS F. SHEPPARD 

Tours, France 


DAVID HIGGs. Ultraroyalism in Toulouse: From 
Its Origins to the Revolution of 1830. (The 
Johns Hopkins University Studies in Historical 
and Political Science, Ninetieth Series (1972), 
number 2.) Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity Press. 1973. Pp. ix, 223. $12.50. 

David Higgs has undertaken the difficult task 
of studying the political outlook and behavior 
of the dominant ultraroyalist elite in the Tou- 
louse region over the revolutionary watershed. 
Five of eight chapters in this monograph of 
under two hundred pages focus on the two 
Restorations, two treat the Old Regime and 
the Revolution, and a brief postlude turns to 
the centers of legitimist action during the July 
Monarchy. 

The paternity of this book is as noble as its 
subject. The late Alfred Cobban, Higgs's major 
advisor, is visible, among other ways, in the au- 
thor's concern with “the permanent elements 
in the French social pattern"; Robert Forster's 
deep and sympathetic understanding of the 
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country-town life of the Toulousain nobil- 
ity—“robe, sword and cloche"—established a 
base for the present study; ‘and Professor Go- 
dechot, whose published lectures on the coun- 
terrevolution broke ground in proposing an 
examination of ultraroyalism in its various re- 
gional settings, guided the author in the use of 
local archives. Representatives of both the 
Villéle and Beaumont families offered access to 
their historical records. 


The research presented here confirms at the 


level of one region the hypothesis that the 
authority of the Jandowning class remained fun- 
damentall unshaken by revolutionary pro- 
grams, administrative reorganizations, and mil- 
itary conquests. To be sure, the Toulousain 
was not prototypical, yet how unrepresentative 
it was is difficult to say in the present underde- 
veloped state of local and regional studies with 
a comparable time span. Higgs’s manuscript 
was evidently completed before the appearance 
of Maurice Agulhon’s three-volume thése de 
doctorat on Toulon and its hinterland, a re- 
gion whose movement from ultraroyalism to re- 
publicanism by 1848 suggests some useful con- 
trasts (reviewed in AHR, 77 [1972]: 156-57). 
Although Higgs has little to say about Tou- 
louse after 1830, his prior argument indicates 
why Toulouse remained a center of legitimism 
under the July Monarchy. As site of the second 
largest parlement in the kingdom, Toulouse 
had already been, under the Old Regime, a 
center of resistance to centralizing government. 
Its landowners enjoyed a certain solidarity of 
interest. They bore their tax burden rather eq- 
uitably and were thus free of the divisions be- 
tween nobles and non-nobles bred elsewhere by 
discriminatory exemptions based on noble 
birth. The typical peasant was a dependent 
sharecropper or wage laborer, regarding the 
landowner as a natural “social authority.” Less 
than a quarter of the land in the mid-eight- 
eenth century was owned by the peasantry, and 
this portion was so divided that its production 
remained at subsistence levels. Toulouse itself 
was in the control of the landowning elite, 
mostly noble. They exercised their control 
through property ownership, governmental 
office, and clerical administration of hospitals 
and charity. No important industry offered an 
independent base of power. The largest em- 
ployers were the state monopolies, and the typ- 
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ical independent workskops and businesses 
were very small in size. 

Retention of power by the landed aristocracy 
was made possible by their physical presence 
during the revolutionary years (the rate of 
their emigration was relatively low, arid by the 
end of the Directory most of those who had left 
were back on their estates); by the very small 
impact on the Church and the nobility made 
by the sale of their property during the revolu- 
tionary period (the Haute-Garonne was almost 
at the bottom of the departmental list of ac- 
quirers of biens nationaux); and presumably 
by the successful intermarriages that created an 
infrastructure of robe, sword, and clerical elites 
for which a carpetbag civil service apparatus 
and parvenu local influences were no match. 

This useful work is blander than it ought to 
be, largely because it sidesteps areas of contro- 
versy in both the historical literature and social 
theory. Although Higgs finds the allegedly vio- 
lent temperament in Toulouse less real than 
rhetorical—“much less so :han some historians 
of violence have pictured i:"—Aand the purge of 
1815-16 more a "shake-up" than anything else, 
the principals in the two disputes (among them 
Richard Cobb and myself) are not identified, 
and the evidence supporting conflicting views 
lies unsifted. With respect to theory, the typol- 
ogies for "counterrevolution" before 1815 of- 
fered by Jacques Godechot and Paul Beik are 
not discussed in the text, and theory is treated 
generaly more in its dimension as ideology 
than as explanatory hypothesis, Regional stud- 
ies, however, are the essential building blocks 
in our reconstruction 02 social change in 
France, and this study is a helpful contribu- 
tion to that effort. ; 

DANIEL P. RESNICK 
Carnegie-Mellon University 


CLAUDE BELLANGER et al, editors. Histoire gén- 
érale de la presse francaise. Volume 3, De 1871 
à 1940. Paris: Presses Universitaires de France. 
1972. Pp. 687. 


This is the third volume to appear of.a pro- 
jected fourvolume collaborative work, which 
when completed wil] narrate the history of the 
press in France from its beginnings in the fif- 
teenth century down to the present. Four au- 
thors, although their names do not appear as 
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such on the title page, have contributed to the 
present volume, which covers the years of the 
Third Republic. . Pierre Albert, a maitre- 
assistant at the University of Paris, has pre- 
pared at least two-thirds of this large volume, 
by far the most interesting portion for the gen- 
eral historian. Fernand Terrou, professor at 
the Institut des Études Politiques and also 
director of the Institut Frangais de Presse, has 
contributed a legal study on the jurisprudence 
governing the freedom of the press since adop- 
tion of the primary statute of July 29, 1881, 
which guaranteed after a century of struggle 
the liberties that were so enjoyed, and abused, 
under the Third Republic. Louis Charlet and 
Robert Ranc, both of the Institut Français de 
Presse, have jointly written an account of the 
changing technology of printing and publish- 
ing in the eighty years from 1865 to 1945. The 


volume is handsomely produced, as befits the 


subject, with a dozen or so splendid reproduc- 
tions of "first pages" and with sketches and 
drawings of the various mechanical and tech- 
nological innovations over the years. 

Pierre Albert discusses with candor the diffi- 
culties involved in writing the history of the 
press as an institution, citing among many 
other obstacles the inadequacy of the official 
and private sources that would make such a 
history possible. To mention only one major 
problem of sources, French newspapers for 
a long time considered such matters as cir- 
culation figures—let alone their financial af- 
fairs—business secrets to be jealously guarded 
from competitors. Likewise, concrete proof for 
the generally accepted pattern of subsidies to 
the press from business interests and other 
pressure groups, or from the French govern- 
ment (through the secret funds of the ministry 
of the interior), or from foreign governments, 
it turns out, are extremely difficult to trace 
even though indirect evidence for widespread 
subornation abounds; one will not be sure 
after reading this cautious, judicious account 
to what extent the press of the Third Republic 
was a presse vendue, but by no means is the 
suggestion dispelled. 

The study also skillfully raises the special 
problems involved in trying to evaluate the im- 
pact of the press on the political life of the 
country during these years. Did the press in the 
Third Republic merely reflect existing social 
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and political antagonisms, or did it serve to 
create and sharpen them? What influence did 
the press exert on public opinion and on the 
voter? In at least two elections, those of 1912 
and 1936, when the parties of the Left won vic- 
tories at the polls, the press had almost unani- 
mously taken a stand directly counter to the 
program of the Left. Did the press undermine 
loyalty and allegiance to the Republic and 
thereby contribute to the decay of respect that 
culminated in 1940? M. Albert concludes that 
the unbridled license with which the daily 
press attacked the leading political figures of 
the Republic, its parliamentary institutions, 
and the governments of the day, especially in 
the years after 1919, undermined civic respect 
for the existing order; the polemics and per- 
sonal abuse far exceeded that of the pre-1914 
years. 

Although the main focus is properly on the 
dailv newspaper, the study does not neglect the 
weekly and monthly magazines, reviews, and 
journals of all kinds; nor are the provincial 
publications overlooked. The most valuable 
sections of the volume, almost encyclopedic in 
nature and to be cherished as a continuing 
source of reference, analyze one by one for 
three separate periods—the pre-1914 years, the 
years of the First World War, and the interwar 
years—the careers of the leading newspapers 
(“la vie des journaux"), examining their politi- 
cal orientation, their management, their pub- 
lishers, editors, and writers, their special features 
and style, and the vicissitudes of their cir- 
culation. For the years from 1880 to 1914, the 
“big four” receive extended treatment: Le 
Peiit Parisien, which, with a circulation of 1.5 
million in 1914, boasted in its masthead of en- 
joying "le plus fort tirage des journaux du 
monde entier," and Le Journal, Le Petit Jour- 
nal, and Le Matin, which were not far be- 
hind—the four accounting together for a total 
of 4.5 million readers. Influential newspapers 
outside the mass circulation category, like Le 
Temps or Le Journal des Debats, are also ex- 
amined. These years represented the golden 
age of the French press when it pioneered in 
many ways and in circulation outstripped 
newspapers in the United States, Great Britain, 
and Germany, while at the same time main- 
taining a high level of artistic, literary, and in- 
tellectual, quality. French newspapers never 
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quite recovered from the First World War, 
which ironically served as a stimulant to jour- 
nalism in Britain and the United States, but 
not in France. Circulation increased after 
1919, but more slowly; the number of papers 
diminished (as continued to be the case after 
1945). The "big four" lost their clientele and 
had to face new competition. Here the success 
story was that of Jean Prouvost's Paris-Soir, 
which revolutionized reporting with its empha- 
sis on photography and which became as much 
an illustrated daily magazine as a newspa- 
per—“le Grand Quotidien  d'Informations 
Illustrées"; its circulation increased amazingly 
from 130,000 in 1981 to 1.7 million in 1939. 

There are few conclusions one can quarrel 
with in this comprehensive, ambitious, and 
scrupulously objective survey. Perhaps not 
enough is said of the socialist, communist, and 
labor presses, or such magazines as the social- 
Catholic Esprit, all of which also transcended 
in influence their limited circulation. One can 
question the thesis that the importance of the 
weekly and monthly magazines of politics grew 
so impressively after 1919 that they are now 
more useful for the historian of the interwar 
years than the daily press. How many students 
of the French Left would agree that "La 
Lumiére, Marianne, Vendredi offer us today a 
much clearer and more profound testimonial 
of radical or socialist thought than l'Oeuvre or 
le Populaire"? Perhaps, too, more attention 
might have been paid to the role of advertising 
in the "new journalism," again a slippery sub- 
ject to grasp. But all students of the Third Re- 
public will be grateful for the questions raised, 
the information provided, the generalizations 
offered, and the opportunities suggested for fu- 
ture research in this admirable work. When the 
fourth volume appears, the completed project 
will represent a comprehensive history of the 
French press in the tradition of Louis-Eugéne 
Hatin's eight-volume study written a century 
ago. The completed work will supersede the 
various histories attempted since 1900, such as 
those by Henri Avenel Georges Weill Ray- 
mond Manevy, or Jacques Kayser, and will not 
be matched to my knowledge by as grandiose 
an endeavor for any other country. 


JOEL COLTON 
Duke University 
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CHRISTIAN GRAS. Alfred Rosmer (1877-1964) et 
le mouvement révolutionnaire international. 
(Bibliothéque socialiste, 19.) Paris: Francois 
Maspero. 1971. Pp. 531. 


This is the story of a true believer whose poli- 
tics were his life. Alfred Griot, born in New 
York (1877), the son of a poor French hairdres- 
ser, grew up in Montrouge (after 1884); he 
adopted his pseudonym from Ibsen's Rosmer- 
holm, became a revolutionary syndicalist, and, 
soon, a full-time militant. One of the tiny mi- 
nority of left-wing leaders to oppose the war 
(during which time he formed a lasting friend- 
ship with Trotsky), he welcomed the Bolshevik 
Revolution and went to Moscow where he was 
deeply involved in the activities of the Com- 
munist and syndicalist Internationals. On his 
return to France he joined the new Commun- 
ist party, was excommunicated in 1924, and re- 
mained to his death a steadfast adherent and 
critic of the Revolution, an anti-Stalinist Com- 
munist. 

Rosmer’s is an important figure of secondary 
rank. His life is part of (o7 in counterpoint to) 
much of the history of the Second, Third, and 
Fourth Internationals. Thus the book surveys 
French and international revolutionary syndi- 
calism before 1914, torn by national divisions 
and doctrinal (that is, largely personal) rival- 
ries, the wartime minoritarian struggles, the 
Communist Interna- 
tional, the factional struggles of the French 
party (where Gras avoids duplicating the works 
of Kriegel and Wohl), anc, finally, the politics 
of the communist opposition(s) dominated by 
the towering figures of Trotsky and Stalin. 
Rosmer himself, after 1424, moved from a 
hopeless attempt at nonfractional criticism to 
Trotskyism; and, from that, to independent 
analysis and action in growing isolation. Hav- 
ing opposed the authoritarian methods of Sta- 
lin, he opposed those of Trotsky too. But he re- 
mained personally close to the latter, trusted 
by Trotsky beyond their disagreements and by 
Trotsky’s widow, Natalie. 

Much of the book makes excruciating read- 
ing. The accounts of factional positions, strug- 
gles and evolutions in France and at the inter- 
national level are terribly thorough, and 
Christian Gras is master of his sources. He de- 
serves high marks for their variety and scrupu- 
lous use. After a while, however, the blow-by- 
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blow description of so many disputes begins to 
read like the battle of Waterloo seen by Fabrice 
del Dongo, with numerous footnotes. Yet, in the 
end, if one can last the course (and the last 
dozen pages are well worth coming to), a mov- 
ing portrait emerges by accumulation of the 
sort of man who enters revolution as others do 
religion. Solitary, reserved, generous, thought- 
ful, unambitious, argumentative, undisciplined, 
a perpetual heretic and impenitent opti- 
mist, Rosmer: was sustained and exalted by 
stubborn faith. The revolution to which he 
dedicated his life failed, the class war fal- 
tered, the working class itself he dreamed to 
liberate went other ways. Rosmer found him- 
self a revolutionary without a revolution. Per- 
haps, after all, "the struggle itself towards the 
heights is enough to fill a man's life. One must 
imagine Sisyphus happy." 
EUGEN WEBER 
. University of. California, 
Los Angeles f 


JÜRGEN ROSENBAUM, Frankreich in Tunesien: 
Die Anfänge des Protektorates, 1881-1886. 
(Beiträge zur Kolonial- und Überseegeschichte, 
Number 7.) [Zurich:] Atlantis. 1971. Pp. 263. 


The stated aim of this work is to fill in a gap 
between the major monograph of Jean Gan- 
iage, Les origines du protectorat francais en 
Tunisie, and various other works on the devel- 
opment of Tunisia under French rule. The 
years upon which Rosenbaum concentrates are 
those when Paul Cambon, the second French 
Resident in Tunisia, laid the groundwork for 
the regime that was to last virtually until inde- 
pendence in 1956. 

This goal notwithstanding, Rosenbaum de- 
votes a good fifth of his book to summarizing 
events and issues already dealt with (as he fully 
acknowledges) by Ganiage. When he finally 
gets to his own period the emphasis is not so 
much upon colonial administration as such but 
rather the legal, diplomatic, and domestic po- 
litical issues surrounding the installation of an 
administrative system. As Rosenbaum demon- 
strates, Cambon's problems were numerous and 
complex, including the ambivalence of the very 
term “protectorate,” the extraterritorial rights 
and financial supervision still exercised by other 
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European states in Tunisia, and the indecisive- 
ness of various, constantly falling French 
governments. 

The author is to be congratulated for work- 
ing his way systematically through this morass 
of negotiations. Nevertheless, his style of pres- 
entation—essentially a narrative of proposals, 
obstacles, counterproposals, revisions, and the 
like—does not provide the most engaging read- 
ing. Moreover, the main point which Rosen- 
baum makes in his introduction, that the Tu- 
nisian protectorate would provide an entirely 
new model for French colonialism, seems 
poorly supported by the evidence presented 
and is partially abandoned by the author in his 
own conclusions. Cambon, who began his pub- 
lic career as a prefect in several domestic 
départements, had no very clear ideas about 
colonial government and simply did his best to 
establish as firm a French presence in Tunisia 
as possible. T'o avoid the cardinal error of large 
domestic expenditure and the secondary one of 
imitating the Algerian settler system (disap- 
proved of, apparently, more on financial than 
philosophical grounds) he made some use of 
indigenous political institutions. But since Ro- 
senbaum is weakest on the Tunisian, as op- 
posed to the French, dimensions of his subject 
we learn little of what changes or continuities 
actually developed at the local level. The re- 
search is solidly based upon archival sources, 
but the scope of inquiry seems too narrowly fo- 
cused upon matters that do not, perhaps, re- 
quire quite such detailed attention. 

RALPH A. AUSTEN 
University of Cameroon 


JUDITH M. HUGHES. To the Maginot Line: The 
Politics of French Military Preparation in the 
1920’s. (Harvard Historical Monographs, 64.) 
Cambridge, Mass: Harvard University Press. 
1971. Pp. x, 300. $9.00. 

"Things are in the saddle and ride mankind." 
It is in this light that the author of this stimu- 
lating and excellently documented book sees 
the problems surrounding the planning of 
French national defense in the period between 
the wars. Once the years of German inactivity 
passed and the vital demographic and in- 
dustrial inferiority of France began to matter 
in very real terms, Paris took the line that the 
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best form of attack was defense—hence the 
Maginot scheme, instead of a bold strategy of 
striking eastward into the German heartland. 
Only on the northern frontier was war to bring 
an offensive thrust to take Armageddon onto 
Belgian soil and preserve the crucial French 
industrial sites of the Nord and the Pas de Ca- 
lais. 

While there is much in the argument that 
there was no straight civilian/military cleavage 
on defense policies, and while true practical ex- 
igencies like financial and manpower shortages, 
not to mention pressures against coercive meth- 
ods from London, did militate against indul- 
gence in bold and imaginative thinking, the fact 
remains that what civilians were frequently 
glad to do soldiers embraced with considerable 
reluctance, and what was actually demoralizing 
could and should have stimulated all in au- 
thority to greater flights of fancy than a scheme 
for making an ultramodern "Great Wall of 
China." To say that the French policy makers 
were somehow exonerated from blame for 1940 
because of the overwhelming concatenation of 
unfortunate circumstances, when those circum- 
stances were just not anything like so over- 
whelming and unfortunate, is to beg the funda- 
mental questions. Just why demoralization was 
justified the author does not explain. Some 
Frenchmen saw technology and superior weap- 
onry as a way out of potential disaster. There 
.was nothing inevitable about the neglect of an 
effective airforce. No fates had decreed that 
machines could not fly over French territory. 
Even if the Maginot plan was right it would 
have taken an excellent airforce to have pulled 
it off and to have made the strategy of the 
northward thrust begin to make sense. We 
have here but another instance of revision hav- 
ing been taken too far. For, of course, it is in- 
correct to pour unadulterated scorn upon the 
defense planners of interwar France. Neverthe- 
less, they were not among the most blameless 
of men. They possessed great scope for free 
will, though great scope is not, let it be clear, 
anything like full scope. 

Individual personalities are particularly well 
handled. Foch and Pétain, Poincaré and Blum 
—all emerge with veritable life in them. The 
trends of French interwar history are deftly 
carried through onto these pages with an 
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unobtrusive lucidity and persuasiveness. All in 
all the project is most worthwhile. 
MICHAEL HURST 
St. John’s College, 
Oxford 


JAN DEN TEX. Oldenbarnevelt. Volume 1, 1547- 
1606; volume 2, 1606-1615. New York: Cam- 
bridge University Press. 1973. Pp. xi, 357; viii, 
359—759. $55.00 the set. 

A century ago the American historian John 
Lothrop Motley completed Bis nine-volume ac- 
count of the origins and foundations of the Re- 
public of the United Provinces with two vol- 
umes on Johan van Oldenbarnevelt, who more 
than any other man created and consolidated 
the North Netherlands stzte. Since then the 
only biography, even in Dutch, has been an 
idiosyncratic little book hy 'Theun de Vries 
(1940), who was not a trained historian. Jan 
den Tex, who was trained as a jurist but 
turned to historical studies, although he did 


‘not enter the world of regular university teach- 


ing, took on almost thirty years ago the task of 
writing an adequate, up-to-date biography, 
which he completed in 1972. It appeared in 
five volumes, the first three of text and the last 
two of additional essays, bibliographical mate- 
rials, and various appendixes. From the 1,903 
pages of original text he then distilled a briefer 
work of 703 pages, which R. B. Powell has 
translated into English under his supervision. 
There are significant differences between the 
two versions. The original was extraordinarily 
full, combining a wealth of detail with close 
analyses; the result was a work of great trans- 
parency. The abridged version from which the 
translation was done retains the bulk of the 
narrative, trimmed somewkat, but with much 
of the analysis gone. It will read more quickly 
and probably more easily for most readers, but 
specialists will still go often to the Dutch for 
its greater illumination of numerous events 
and problems. 

The translation is smooth and generally ac- 
curate, but Powell, who is not a historian, now 
and then wanders too far, I think, from ac- 
cepted historical usage. Why “Counter-Remon- 
strant" when historians have written “Contra- 
Remonstrant" for centuries? Raadpensionaris 
is not really translated into English by "Grand 
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Pensionary," which comes from the French 
Grand Pensionnaire and was used for Hol- 
land's Raadpensionaris only. ("By rote" for “by 
turn," bij tourbeurte, is presumably only a 
slip.) Yet, to his credit, Powell has sought to re- 
tain the racy flavor of den Tex's original, with 
its puns, allusions, and deliberate anachron- 
isms, although some of his bold solutions were 
rejected by his editors as insufficiently academic 
(according to a letter from the author to the re- 
viewer). These remarks are intended not to den- 
igrate Powell's achievement, which is on the 
whole excellent, but to reaffirm the importance 
of historically responsive and responsible trans- 
lation. In any case, a splendid book has been 
made available to a far wider circle of readers. 
HERBERT H. ROWEN 
Rutgers University, 
New Brunswick 


ALICE CLARE CARTER. The Dutch Republic in 
Europe in the Seven Years War. Coral Gables, 
Fla.: University of Miami Press. 1971. Pp. xvii, 
181. $10.00. 


The once mighty Republic of the United Prov- 
inces, which played such a prominent role in 
European wars and diplomacy in the seven- 
teenth century, chose to remain neutral during 
the War of the Austrian Succession and the 
Seven Years War. Dutch historians have not 
been too much interested in eighteenth-century 
Dutch history, and certainly not in the role 
their country played in the Seven Years’ War. 
We must therefore welcome this study, which 
discusses the foreign policy of the Republic 
during this European conflict and the effect the 
war had on the Republic's internal develop- 
ments. 

Anyone who undertakes a study of eight- 
eenth-century Dutch political life or foreign 
policy requires courage and fortitude. Trying 
to unravel the tortuous decision-making proc- 
ess and to grasp the complexity of the Repub. 
lic’s bureaucracy is no mean task. This study is 
principally based on Dutch, English, and other 
archival materials that thus far have not been 
fully utilized. Unfortunately, the author did 
not include a bibliography, and thus we do not 
know if she has consulted various major works 
that are not listed in the footnotes. 

Her study reveals that the Dutch Republic 
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preferred a policy of neutrality after 1714. 
When war came in 1756 the Dutch announced 
their neutrality, and the major belligerent 
powers concluded that it was in their own in- 
terest to keep the Republic neutral, since they 
profited considerably from Dutch trade, serv- 
ices, and loans. A conflict with Britain did 
arise over colonial trade, but this issue was re- 
solved after a moment of acute tension. 

The author concludes that the Dutch policy 
of neutrality was not dictated by the super 
powers but was designed to promote and pro- 
tect the Republic’s interest. Although one 
would not disagree with this thesis, it is well to 
re-emphasize that it was the big powers that al- 
lowed the Republic to remain neutral, The 
American War of Independence, the War of 
the First Coalition, and World War II demon- 
strated how easily the Dutch could become em- 
broiled in major conflicts in spite of a strong 
desire to remain neutral. 

I had expected more than was presented 
here; the material is sketchy and introductory. 
We learn little about the decision-making proc- 
ess, public opinion, the details of the Anglo- 
Dutch crisis, and so on. Furthermore, there is 
much repetitious material and a lack of organi- 
zation, the last chapter being a case in point. 

GERLOF D. HOMAN 
Illinois State University 


YVAN VANDEN BERGHE. Jacobijnen en Tradi- 
tionalisten: De reacties van de Bruggelingen in 
de Revolutietijd (1780-1794) [Jacobins and 
'Traditionalists: The Reactions of the Inhab- 
itants of Bruges in the Revolutionary Period 
(1780-1794). Volume 1; volume 2, Bijlagen 
[Tables]. (Historische uitgaven, number 32.) 
[Brussels:] Pro Civitate. 1972. Pp. xlviii, 423; 


297. 

The Dutch-language community, whether in 
the Netherlands or Belgium, has been more 
willing on the whole than the French to see a 
"democratic" revolution occurring in Europe 
and America at the time of the French Revolu- 
tion. To the work of G. H. E. de Wit on the 
strictly Dutch region are now added these two 
volumes on the town of Bruges and its adjoin- 
ing territory. There is a twelve-page French 
summary to the first volume, and the entire 
second volume forms a statistical appendix. 
The latter, which can be used with very little 
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knowledge of Dutch, presents amazingly de- 
tailed lists—by name, age, occupation, and, in 
many cases, by degree of wealth—of the mem- 
bers of various ruling bodies and of the Bruges 
Jacobin club of 1792. 

The author finds that Bruges, and presump- 
tively much of the Austrian Netherlands, was 
not the stagnant or backward place at the end 
of the eighteenth century that has often been 
said. It was a center of textiles, productive agri- 
culture, and trade, and hence of an active mid- 
dle class, which opposed the privileged orders, 
read the French philosophes, favored the 
American Revolution, supported the measures 
of Joseph II, and later contributed strongly to 
the democratic or Jacobin element. “The most 
notable fact of this period [1791-92] was the 
sensational development of a democratic move- 
ment. A truly revolutionary spirit prevailed at 
Bruges which reached its height with the ar- 
rival of French troops" (vol. 1, p. 404). The fa- 
mous French decree of December 15, 1792, 
sometimes miscalled a "propaganda decree," is 
seen by the author as a measure of “democrati- 
zation and modernization." Since conservative 
resistance at Bruges made it unworkable, the 
Bruges democrats began to favor annexation to 
republican France. The author concludes that 
the movement at Bruges was not a "conserva- 
tive uprising in a backward country," but that, 
while forward looking, it was of course very 
different from the French Revolution also. 

R, R. PALMER 
‘Yale University 


A. IA. GUREVICH. Svobodnoe * krest'ianstuo feo- 
dal'noi Norvegii [The Free Peasantry of Feudal 
Norway] (Akademiia Nauk SSSR, Institut Is- 
torii, Nauchyi Sovet po Istorii Mirovoi Kul'- 
tury.) Moscow: Izdatel’stvo “Nauka.” 1967. Pp. 
283. 

In this splendid book, Gurevich, who for two 
decades has poured out articles on early medie- 
val Norway, puts it all together. The title is an 
understatement in that it claims less than the 
author provides. The free peasantry is only a 
principal thread in a wider discussion that 
ranges over the whole field of Norwegian social 
history from the ninth to the thirteenth cen- 
tury. More than that, however, Gurevich di- 
rectly challenges the whole notion that tradi- 
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tional (and Marxist) concepts—derived from 
other historical models—can be usefully ap- 
plied to the developments in early' medieval 
Norway. He insists that the concrete particu- 


‘lars of the Norwegian historical experience not 


be obscured or distorted. 5y efforts to find in 
them conformities with standard patterns ei- 
ther of sequence or of content. Possibly in an- 
ticipation of the criticism that has, indeed, 
fallen upon him in the Soviet Union, he argues 
his case both explicitly and implicitly through- 
out the book, and the reader is thus privileged 
to share not only in the intricate controversies 
raging over medieval Norwegian (and Icelan- 
dic) sources and their meaning, but in another 
episode in the struggle for a freer Soviet histo- 
riography. 

Gurevich's fate as a Soviet historian will pré- 
sumably depend on politico-ideological consid- 
erations that have little to do with his compe- 
tence; his stature as explicator of the social 
history of early medieval Norway is bound to be 
more secure. Specialists in the interpretation of 
the Icelandic sagas and early Norwegian law 
collections will undoubtedly, as they struggle 
with the Russian, find faul: with matters of de- 
tail—Gurevich invites argument by his very ef- 
fort to be exact—but the general flow of his 
theses is well within the arena where recent 
Western scholars contend, and he is well armed 
to defend himself. 'The twelve pages of English 
summary in the book usefully outline Gure- 
vich's theses, but they do not do justice to the 
nuances of his argument at once cluttered and 
illuminated by inevitable remnants of Marxism 
and the struggle to break free. 

HEINZ E. ELLERSIECK 
California Institute of Technology 


MARTIN REDEKER. Schleiermacher: Life and 
Thought. Translated by JOHN WALLHAUSSER. 
Philadelphia: Fortress Press. 1973. Pp. 221. 


$4.50. 


Friedrich Schleiermacher once declared that 
one must know him to understand his writings. 
In the 173 years since the Berlin theologian 
made this statement scholars have made monu- 
mental efforts to analyze and explain his writ- 
ings. But, as Martin Redeker notes in his intro- 
duction to Schletermacher: Life and Thought, 
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few attempts have been made to "know" 
Schleiermacher. And in spite of Redeker's ad- 
mission that á thorough study of Schleier- 


macher's life is badly needed, the author pro-. 


ceeds along the path of his predecessors and 
devotes his attention to an analysis of Schleier- 
macher's major literary achievements. The re- 
sult is a brief combination of magnificent 
scholarship and disappointing omissions. 

The chief strength of the book lies in Redek- 
er's unusual talent for presenting intricate con- 
cepts in an orderly, concise way. His discussion 
of romanticism is excellent. His insight into 
Schleiermacher's ethical concepts is sharp and 
pointed. His brief analysis of Schleiermacher's 
Reden über die Religion (1799) is one of the 
best to be found in print in English or German. 
His "translation" of nineteenth-century theo- 
logical terms into a contemporary dialogue is 
niasterful. 

Unfortunately Schleiermacher's life is almost 
accidentally introduced as a background for his 
major writings, and only a small portion of the 
book may be considered biographical. Redeker 
utilized excellent sources from which a vivid 
and comprehensive story of Schleiermacher's 
life could have been drawn, so the emphasis 
upon the major writings was one óf choice and 
not necessity. 

There are several unfortunate treatments, 
such as Redeker's explanation of the audience 
for whom Schleiermacher's Reden was in- 
tended, for Schleiermacher made it quite clear 
that his work was directed toward his fellow ro- 
manticists. The collapse of the friendship with 
Friedrich Schlegel is also treated very poorly. 
The critical period of the awakening of nation- 
alistic consciousness at Halle in 1806-07 and 
the torrent of patriotic activity in Berlin are 
bardly mentioned. Finally, Redeker's heavy re- 
liance upon Reden and Der Christliche Glaube 
nach den Grundsätzen der Evangelischen Kirche 
(1821-22). and only passing references to the 
numerous collections of his sermons and other 
writings give a rather distorted picture of 
Schleiermacher’s “thought.” 

In conclusion, Schleiermacher: Life and 
Thought is a brief and well-written study of 
the major writings of Schleiermacher, with lit- 
tle attention given to his life. The book is a 
tribute to its late author, Martin Redeker. Spe- 
cial recognition should go to Dr. John Wall- 
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hausser of Upsala College for the accurate and 
lively translation of Redeker's book. 

JERRY F. DAWSON 

Southwest Texas State University 


MARGRIT TWELLMANN. Die deutsche Frauenbe- 
wegung im Spiegel repräsentativer Frauenzeit- 
schriften: Ihre Anfänge und erste Entwicklung, 
1843-1889. Volume 1; volume 2, Quellen, 1843- 
1885. (Marburger Abhandlungen zur politischen 
Wissenschaft, number 14, parts 1 and 2.) 
Meisenheim am Glan: Anton Hein. 1972. Pp. 
246: 570. DM 46.80; DM 85.00. 


The title of Margrit Twellmann’s monograph 
promises somewhat more than the book deliv- 
ers. This volume, along with the documentary 
supplement that accompanies it, in fact con- 
cerns itself only with the liberal, middle-class 
German women’s movement. But with this 
proviso Twellmann’s work gives an excellent 
survey of the early years of the movement—its 
concerns, organizational patterns, and theoreti- 
cal bases. The relative timidity of the German 
movement stands out most sharply. Twellmann 
points out how, for the most part, the leader- 
ship of the nineteenth-century German wom- 
en’s movement accepted the traditionally de- 
fined “natural” differences between men and 
women and repeatedly affirmed that women 
were principally destined for motherhood, do- 
mesticity, and general nurturance—all this to 
complement masculine enterprise, boldness, 
and intellect. Accommodation to these conven- 
tional views gave a distinctive direction to the 
early German women’s movement; the move- 
ment’s efforts on behalf of single women and 
working women,,for example, seem to have 
been dictated largely by sympathy for those 
who could not fulfill their domestic nature. 
The great stress on women’s education showed 
a similar mental set: educational activities 
could be, and often were, portrayed as an ex- 
tension of women’s: domestic child rearing 
functions; moreover education was a long-term, 
nonradical sort of effort, an effort that rocked 
no boats and required no unfeminine pushi- 
ness, as did the contemporary suffrage move- 
ments in England and the United States. The 
difidence of the German movement is, indeed, 
all the more evident by contrast with the occa- 
sional documents that Twellmann cites from 
America and Britain, where middle-class femin- 
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ists demanded much more and got much more 
and where at least some activists insisted upon 
their rights with a crisp disregard for the meta- 
physics of motherhood. To be sure, some of the 
German women showed a certain boldness, par- 
ticularly in the later part of the period Twell- 
mann describes; and throughout the period 
there were a few refreshing exceptions to the 
general meekness. Here the audacious Hedwig 
Dohm is most notable; she was constantly 
alarming her contemporaries with her spiky 
comments on traditionalistic attitudes and 
with her forthright demand for the vote as a 
matter of simple justice. 

On the whole, however, the nineteenth-cen- 
tury middle-class German women’s movement 
seems to have lacked an essential element of 
sheer nerve. Here were no George Sands scan- 
dalizing her peers, no Susan B. Anthonys lec- 
turing judges on the inadequacies of the legal 

' system, no Victoria Woodhulls running for the 
presidency or expounding the principles of free 
love. Twellmann discusses some of the reasons 
for the German women's diffidence: the ex- 
tremely hostile climate of public opinion, the 
highly confining legal and financial limits on 
German women's activities, and the necessity 
within the women's movement to maintain 
support from skeptical or paternalistic males 
and from new female members as well, many of 
them persons who would be alienated by any 
appearance of assertiveness. 
. One final note on the documentary supple- 
ment: the order of the selections here makes 
little sense apart from the narrative text, but 
in conjunction with that text, the documents 
add a good deal of color to an otherwise some- 
what prosaic presentation. 'Taken together, 
these volumes constitute a solid and most inter- 
esting contribution to the literature on the nine- 
teenth-century German women's movement. 

CAROL M. ROSE 

University of Chicago Law School 


LOTHAR ALBERTIN. Liberalismus und Demokratie 
am Anfang der Weimarer Republik: Eine ver- 
gleichende Analyse der Deutschen Demokrati- 
schen Partei und der Deutschen Volkspartei. 
(Beiträge zur Geschichte des Parlamentarismus 
und der politischen Parteien, number 45.) Düs- 
seldorf: Droste Verlag. 1972. Pp. 466. DM 64. 


KLAUS SCHÖNHOVEN. Die Bayerische Volkspartei, 
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1924-1932. (Beiträge zur Geschichte des Parla- 
mentarismus und der politischen Parteien, num- 
ber 46.) Diisseldorf: Droste Verlag. 1972. Pp. 
305. DM 54. 


A vote of thanks is due the West German Com- 

mission for the History of Parliamentarianism 

and Political Parties for having sponsored and 

published a lengthy series of scholarly works, 
dealing with these important aspects of Ger- 

man history. The two volumes under review. 
are further evidence of the growing interest 

among young German scholars in studying the 

political dynamics of their pre-Nazi era. Such 

studies fill important gaps left by older schol- 

ars, who tended to look at history from a tradi- 

tional, legal point of view. ; 

Lothar Albertin concentrates his study on a 
comparative analysis of the German Demo- 
cratic party and the German People's party at 
the outset of the Weimar period. Since he fails 
to provide a background chapter on the history 
of the liberal parties prior to 1918, a nonspe- 
cialist reader should first consult Friedrich 
Sell’s study of German liberalism (Die 
Tragödie des Deutschen Liberalismus [1953)). 
Albertin, by restricting his investigation to 
the period from November 1918 to 1920, pro- 
vides the depth necessary to an understanding 
of the early turbulent Weimar years. While he 
covers much of the same g-ound as Wolfgang 
Hartenstein's volume on the German People's 
party from 1918 to 1920, Albertin's contribution 
lies in analyzing the intriguing contrasts in 
ideology, program, and style between the two 
major liberal parties. The advantage of such 
an approach is to see the interrelationships, 
both positive and negative, between' the occa- 
sionally allied and frequently feuding parties. 
The disadvantage, a serious one, is that the 
reader fails to obtain a composite view of each 
party. 

The author provides a detailed survey of the 
organization, social structure, finance, and pro- 
grammatic views of the two parties. The newly 
founded German Democratic party (DDP), less 
conservative than the German People's party 
(DVP), began as the more powerful organiza- 
tion but soon lost a high proportion of its 
900,000 members to extremist parties. This ina- 
bility to build a broad and stable electoral and 
membership base was a blow to those who had 
faith in its support of the new democratic re- 
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gime. The DVP had more success in wooing 
the bourgeois voters, and thus initially had less 
inhibitions than the DDP in accepting financial 
support from the business community. 

Both parties suffered not only from internal 
factionalism, but from ideological cleavages be- 
tween them. Thus, when Gustav Stresemann, 
head of the DVP, opposed fusion, the liberal 
camp remained split and lost effectiveness in 
Shaping government programs. Both parties 
supported the constitution, but the DDP was 
more willing to enter into coalition govern- 
ment with the Social Democratic party than 
the more conservative DVP. The DDP and the 
DVP opposed the peace treaty and the at- 
tempts at socialization of the economy, while 
supporting the parliamentary system as a way 
of damming the power of the masses. 

While the reader on occasion will encounter 
confusion in the flow of the narrative, a careful 
perusal will unearth many nuggets of informa- 
tion and analysis. He will be ready to plunge 
into other works to discover how both parties 
fared during the remainder of the Weimar era. 

In the second study under review, Klaus 
Schónhoven investigates the conservative Ba- 
varian People's party (BVP) in the initially 
more tranquil setting from 1924 to 1932. In a 
way this is a more satisfactory volume than 
that of Albertin since the time span covered 
deals essentially with the life cycle of the BVP. 
The author provides a useful introductory 
chapter tracing its period of infancy from No- 
vember 1918 to 1924. He promises the reader a 
section on the death of the party in a revised 
edition of Erich Matthias and Rudolf Morsey's 
edited volume, Das Ende der Parteien 1933 
(1960). I would have preferred a concluding 
chapter on the demise of the party in the pres- 
ent volume in order to provide the reader with 
a more self-contained package. But this criti- 
cism should not detract from the value of a 
most detailed, pioneering, and scholarly work. 

A successor to the Bavarian Center party, the 
BVP emerged as a Catholic, anti-Prussian, sepa- 
ratist party. Championing the slogan "Bavaria 
for the Bavarians," it was not joking when it 
asserted that if “anarchists and Bolsheyists” 
take over Berlin after the revolution of 1918, 
Bavaria ought to become a separate state. Nev- 
ertheless the party allied itself with the nation- 
ally-based Catholic Center party. But because of 
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ideological differences and the propensity of 
the Center party to espouse the unitary princi- 
ple and to ally itself with the Social Democrats, 
the BVP could not proceed to the next logical 
step—fusion. 

In the bulk of the study the author dissects 
the BVP's organization (shades of Robert 
Michels) and social base (primarily conserva- 
tive/Bavarian peasants), and then analyzes 
the party's fate during two time segments, 
1924-28 and 1928-32. Much of the narrative 
deals with an assessment of the party at the na- 
tional rather than state level, even though the 
party captured key leadership positions in.the 
Bavarian government and represented the larg- 
est parliamentary group in the state diet. 
There is justification in the emphasis on the 
national level, since the party had representa- 
tion in some coalition cabinets and in parlia- 
ment and pursued a vigorous, albeit losing, 
fight to support the principle of federalism and 
to gain more benefits for Bavaria. 

Schónhoven does not fault the party for rep- 
resenting the interests of its members and sup- 
porters, but he rightly criticizes it for failing to 
support the democratic order at the national 
and state levels, thus facilitating the eventual 
rise of the Nazi regime. 

GERARD BRAUNTHAL 
University of Massachusetts, 
Amherst 


JOST DÜLFFER. Weimar, Hitler und die Marine: 
Reichspolitik und Flottenbau, 1920—1939. With 
an appendix by JÜRGEN ROHWER. Düsseldorf: 
Droste Verlag. 1973. Pp. 615. DM 78. 


Scholars will find this book important in sev- 
eral distinct but related ways. On a specific 
level Dr. Dülffer's study, originally his Frei- 
burg dissertation, represents a major contribu- 
tion to the writing of German naval history. 
Concerned primarily with the period 1920-39, 
the author provides a thematic bridge between 
Volker R. Berghahn's Der Tirpitz Plan (1898- 
1908) (1971) and Michael Salewski's two-vol- 
ume Die deutsche Seekriegsleitung 1935-1945 
(vol. 1, 1970). Supported by extensive archival 
research Dülffer thoroughly documents the sig- 
nificance of Flottenpolitik for both foreign 
and domestic policy in the Weimar Republic 
and the Third Reich. 
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On a more general level he views the navy as 
an institution that can be studied to illustrate 
the continuity of German history from Tirpitz 
through Adolf Hitler. Dülffer thus contributes 
to the revisionist controversy that surrounds 
the writing of modern German history and 
that has animated, if not dominated, several re- 
cent conferences on military history (Edin- 
burgh and Kirchzarten, 1972). Contrary to 
those who see Hitler as an “opportunist” or the 
naval apologists who argue that the Führer 
never understood sea power, the author uses 
the naval archives to demonstrate Hitler's 
long-range program of pursuing Wilhelmian 
Germany's dream of world power—a plan that 
included the building of a large navy. And fi- 
nally this book offers the historian of National 
Socialism a view into the relationship of Hitler 
with a specific group—in this case a "tradi- 
tional, conservative. Führungsgruppe"—in the 
same manner as the study of Hitler's colonial 
policy in Klaus Hildebrand's fine study Von 
Reich zum Welireich (1969). 

Such an ambitious undertaking, tying .to- 
gether the threads of the navy's relationship to 
domestic and foreign politics as well as the fi- 
nancial and economic issues of two decades and 
two different governments, requires a great 
deal of skillful integration and organization. In 
the former task the author is heavily indebted 
to the pioneering works of the above-named 
historians as well as Andreas Hillgruber (for 
example, his Kontinuität und Diskontinuitdt 
in der deutschen Aussenpolitik von Bismarck 
bis Hitler [1969] and Hans-Adolf Jacobsen 
(Nationalsozialistische Aussenpolitik 1933-1938 
[1968]. Those familiar with these studies will 
welcome Dülffer's detailed investigation of the 
naval evidence that provides a different prospec- 
tive and, in some cases, a necessary corrective. 

The wide range of topics necessary to dem- 
onstrate the author's general thesis of continu- 
ity requires a very tight organizational frame- 
work. Accordingly the book is divided into 
four major sections with thirty-eight subhead- 
ings. In the first section Dülffer reviews the de- 
velopment of the navy from Tirpitz to the ap- 
pointment of Erich Raeder as navy chief in 
1928. Here the author describes the naval offi 
cer's inability (and unwillingness) to escape the 
domination of the Tirpitz school or to accept 
the navy's political and military insignificance 
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in postwar Germany. Instead the active and re- 
tired officers maintained the Tirpitz Social Dar- 
winist conception of Germany’s inevitable role 
as a world sea power and believed that the re- 
building of a large fleet would symbolize the 


nation’s recovery from defeat and revolution. 


Reflecting their reading of Oswald Spengler 
and their ideological distance from the Weimar 
Republic, the officers felt that they had to keep 
alive the idea of Germany’s world mission until 
the inevitable transformation of the domestic 
political situation. 

In the second section Differ discusses naval 
armament as a political factor in the last years 
of the Republic and the attempts of the navy 
to free itself from the restrictions of the. Ver- 
sailles Treaty. Throughout the series of inter- 
national disarmament negotiations as well as 
in the navy's own construction and operational 
plans, the officers were conscious of the neces- 
sity to provide the basis for Germany's second 
attempt to become a sea power. Even at this 
early stage, where the support of other powers, 
especially England and America, was essential, 
the naval leaders were aware that an eventual 
conflict with the maritime powers would be 
difficult to avoid. 

The last two sections, the larger and more 
critical parts of the author's investigation, de- 
scribe the transition from Schleicher’s Umbau- 
plan to Hitler's 1935 naval agreement with 
England and the building of a Weltmachtflotte 
between 1935 and 1939. Tracing the origins of 
Hitler’s attitudes toward the navy in the years 
before 1933 to his direct and major interven- 
tion in the construction of a new fleet, Diilffer 
convincingly supports his thesis that the navy 
played a central role in both Hitler’s long- and 
short-range program. At first Hitler hoped to 
use the issue of naval rearmament as a means 
of persuading the British to accept Germany's 
bid for Continental hegemony. Voluntarily 
limiting German naval strength to thirty-five 
per cent of the Royal Navy in June 1935 did 
not, however, imply Hitler's rejection of a fleet 
or even a temporary delay in the Führer's 
timetable for German expansion, since the 
naval agreement allowed the navy, at the very 
least, a threefold expansion over the restric- 
tions of Versailles. 

The navy's dissatisfaction with the thirty-five 
per cent limitations anticipated Hitler's disap- 
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pointment over the progress of his foreign pol- 
icy, and in 1937, for the first time, the naval 
command's plans included England as a possi- 
ble enemy. Hitler not only gave fleet building 
priority in labor and raw materials but, as 
Dülffer reveals, the Führer threatened to re- 
place Raeder if he could not increase the pace 
of construction. The navy’s preparation for 
war with England culminated in a building 
program, the 1939 Z-Plan, capable of acting as 
a deterrent (reminiscent of the Tirpitz "Risk 
Plan") or, if needed, fighting the Royal Navy 
with some chance of success. Hitler refused to 
allow the navy any freedom in reversing his 
priorities of completing battleships first, and he 
assured Raeder that war would not come be- 
fore 1944. 

One of the most interesting aspects of 
Dülffer's account of the period from 1984 to 
1939 is his description of the navy's growing 
skepticism toward Hitler's goals. It appeared 
doubtful whether Germany could sustain the 
pace or scale of its armaments program without 
creating an economic or social crisis. For the 
second time in German history the building of 
a large navy proved to be a decisive factor in 
domestic politics, but, as the author argues, its 
importance had acquired a different meaning. 
Instead of serving as a means of social integra- 
tion, an argument used by the followers of Tir- 
pitz, Hitler’s naval program proved to be a 
considerable step in the direction of social dis- 
ruption. Since the dynamics of National Social- 
ism did not permit a consolidation in either 
domestic or foreign affairs, war appeared as the 
only alternative. In this sense Diilffer argues 
that the Flotienbau contributed more directly 
and immediately to Hitler’s long-range social 
objective of destroying the existing order and 
creating a New Order than the Führer had 
originally envisioned. Ultimately, however, this 
process would have occurred “naturally” as a 
result of Germany’s drive for Continental hege- 
mony, the maintaining of the captured terri- 
tory, and Hitler’s bid for world power. 

It should be obvious from this review that 
Dülffer has much to offer and does it well. Crit- 
ics, especially the older German naval officers 
and historians, will argue that the past was not 
quite so ordered and exact as Dülffer presents 
it here, At times it seems that Diilffer strains to 
be too inclusive—to fit too much into his pat- 
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tern. He is clearly on much firmer ground 
when he integrates his own research with re- 
cent scholarship in foreign policy, for example, 
and less so when he triés to integrate such rela- 
tively uncharted areas as National Socialist eco- 


. nomic and social questions, where definitive 


works have yet to be written. There is still a 
need for more specialized studies in this period 
of naval history, and the author has provided a 
service by indicating where such investigations 
will be useful (for example, the role of the 
naval shipyards in the armaments industry). 

KEITH W. BIRD 

University of Bridgeport 


ROBERT PAYNE. The Life and Death of Adolf 
Hitler. New York: Praeger Publishers. 1973. Pp. 
xiii, 623. $12.95. 


This thick volume by a professional biographer 
has little to offer to the serious student of 
Adolf Hitler. It tells a familiar story colorfully 
and in great detail; but it says nothing much 
new. The author has worked his way through 
much of the mass of primary material that by 
now has accumulated on Hitler; but he has done 
so uncritically, and, more important, he has neg- 
lected most of the equally voluminous secondary 
literature that might have made him aware 
of some of the questions historians are still ask- 
ing about Hitler. On key events in the 
Führer's life, such as the 1923 putsch, the 
death of his niece Geli Raubal, the Reichstag 
fire, or the “blood purge" of 1934, Payne 
usually accepts the more vivid but not necessar- 
ily reliable evidence. The same holds for Hit- 
ler's early years, where the dubious reminis- 
cences of August Kubizek are heavily relied 
upon. Another questionable source is a manu- 
script by Hitler's sister-in-law, Bridget Elizabeth: 
Hitler, entitled "My Brother-in-Law Adolf” 
(unpublished manuscript in the New York 
Public Library). It is on this document that 
Payne bases his story of a lengthy visit that 
Hitler in 1912-18 allegedly paid his relatives, 
then living in England. If true, this would fill 
an important gap in Hitler’s early career and, 
because of his later ambivalence toward Eng- 
land, would be of considerable interest to his- 
torians. But the tenor of Bridget Hitler's ac- 
count is such as to cast serious doubts on its 
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reliability, and no other writer on Hitler has 
accepted her story. 

As for the author's general evaluation of Hit- 
ler, he has little doubt that the man was mad. 
“There was madness in him almost from the 
beginning"; as a teenager, "Adolf was in a state 
close to madness"; after the failure of the Mu- 
nich putsch he was "driven to the edge of mad- 
ness"; ten years later he "teetered on the edge 
of madness when he became Chancellor"; and 
finally, "on June 50, 1934, he was insane." No 
attempt is made to explain how this madman 
was able subsequently to lead Germany to the 
threshold of world domination. 

Among the book's more useful features are a 
detailed chronology and some appended docu- 
ments. The illustrations, with one or two ex- 
ceptions, offer the usual fare; and the references, 
exclusively to Hitler's verbatim utterances, are 
perfunctory. A reassessment of Hitler is clearly 
needed, but this is not it. 

HANS W. GATZKE 
Yale University 


FRIEDRICH P. KAHLENBERG. Deutsche Archive in 
West und Ost: Zur Entwicklung des staatlichen 
Archivwesens seit 1945. (Mannheimer Schriften 
zur Politik und Zeitgeschichte, 4.) Düsseldorf: 
Dxoste Verlag. 1972. Pp. 158. DM 18. 


This small book, based on a series of lec- 
tures at University College, Dublin, by a West 
German archivist, seeks to characterize the un- 
derlying presuppositions of German archival 
work since 1945 rather than to chronicle the 
development of archival organizations 
holdings. Historians might read it on three dis- 
tinct levels: for guidance on the use of German 
archives, for a comparative administrative his- 
tory of archives in West and East Germany, or 
for insight into the problems of the German ar- 
chivist. i 

The archive user must not expect the book 
to be a handbook on archives and their hold- 
ings in the Federal Republic (FRG) and the 
German Democratic Republic (GDR). Never- 
theless it presents some very helpful back- 
ground information on central government 
archives since 1871. Moreover, the extensive foot- 
notes provide a useful bibliographical intro- 
duction to the field. Dr. Kahlenberg treats the 
developments in the German federal states 
{like Prussia or Bavaria) much more sparingly, 
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though in certain respects their collections are 
as significant for the study of Germany as a ` 
whole as are those of the old Reichsarchiv. His 
definition of subject  matter—"state ar- 
chives”—generally excludes private archives 
and document collections from his purview, 
though occasionally they receive brief mention. 

As administrative history the essay is inter- 
esting and rewarding. The author points out 
quite correctly that the archives of the FRG 
and the GDR reflect the political and social 
systems of their respective countries. Thus in 
the FRG, archives are relatively decentralized. 
In a pluralistic society, plurality of archives 
reigns. In the GDR, on the other hand, there is 
much more centralization. Theoretically, archi- 
val materials there of all kinds are part of a 
public trust and subject to public control. In 
practice the GDR military has its own separate 
archives, as does the dominant political party, 
the Socialist Unity party. A more detailed dis- 
cussion of the sensitive question of the return 
of confiscated archival materials by the Four 
Powers following World War II would have 
been welcome. 

Finally Dr. Kahlenberg wants to ventilate 
his feelings on the problems of his profession. 
Archivists are required by the new information 
technologies to become increasingly specialized, 
and they therefore seem tc be increasingly al- 
ienated from those with whom they work— 
government officials, social scientists, and histo- 
rians. Everyone complains about the service 
they receive without trying to understand the 
archivists’ problems. There may be an overtone 
of self-pity here. But on balance Dr. Kahlen- 
berg is quite right, and his solution—the “criti- 
cal support" of scholarly colleagues from all 
fields—is doubtless the proper one. 

The historian will find this a useful little 
volume on whichever level it is read. A few 
hours with it would be an excellent investment 
for anyone planning to spend many days, 
weeks, or even years, working with German ar- 
chival sources. 

GORDON R. MORK' 
Purdue University 


FELIX KREISSLER. De la revolution à l'annexion: 
L’Autriche de 1918 à 1938. (Publications de 
l'Université de Rouen.) Paris: Presses Universi- 
taires de France. 1971. Pp. 457. 42 fr. 
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BRUCE F. PAULEY. Hahnenschwanz und Haken- 
kreuz: Der Steirische Heimatschutz und der 
österreichische Nationalsozialismus, 1918-1934. 
Vienna: Europaverlag. 1972. Pp. 243. Sch. 148. 


WALTER B. MAASS. Assassination in Vienna. New 
York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 1972. Pp. x, 180. 


$7.95- l 
DIETER WAGNER and GERHARD TOMKOWITZ. Án- 
schluss: The Week Hitler Seized Vienna. Trans- 


lated by GEOFFREY STRACHAN. New York: St. 
Martin's Press. 1971. Pp. 255. $7.95. 


These four books deal with a turbulent period 
in the history of Austria, once the heart of one 
of Europe's major Continental powers. After 
the First World War, Austria—what was, ac- 
cording to Clemenceau, “left over” of the mon- 
archy after partition—was clearly an insignifi- 
cant state. But we must assume that the study 
of any one area, however insignificant in terms 
of size and power, can be fruitful and illumine 
some of the laws, general and particular, gov- 
erning the destinies of human societies. Never- 
theless it is the task of the historian who exam- 
ines such an area to demonstrate the benefits, 
other than merely sentimental or antiquarian 
ones, that can be derived from a study of this 
area. 

It is deplorable that the study of the first 
Austrian Republic should still lag far behind 
the study of its twin republic, the Weimar Re- 
public. Those "terrible times," as "Herr Karl" 
called them, have not yet sufficiently been 
claimed by scholarship. While many impedi- 
ments to a "scholarly conquest" of the first 
Austrian Republic have been removed, thanks 
to the hard and persistent work of the Austrian 
scholarly community, one still persists—the very 
restricted accessibility for the period in ques- 
tion of the official archives. All four works 
under review, directly or indirectly, suffer from 
this handicap. It should be added, however, 
that none of the authors of these books hap- 
pens to be residents of Austria and only two, 
Kreissler and Maass, are natives. Moreover, 
only one of them, Pauley, is a professional his- 
torian. For better or worse the reader comes 
away from a study of these four books with a 
sense of morbid excitement rather than satis- 
faction of a scholarly kind. 

In the one treatise of a general nature, the 
one by Kreissler, the element of emotion unfor- 
tunately outweighs by far understanding and 
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analysis. Far from adding scope and depth to 
the works of Walter Goldinger, Charles A. 
Gulick, and Adam Wandruszka, it detracts 
from them. While it distinctly favors the 
Austrian Left, one of its main theses being 
that the Social Democrats in 1918 should have 
gone the "Russian way," it in no way deepens 
our knowledge of the Left, on which much 
work remains to be done. 

Pauley's work is, in a conventional way, the 
most scholarly one of the lot, and by contrast 
to Kreissler's it takes us into the world of the 
Austrian Right. And whereas Kreissler, in the 
spirit of his advocacy of a Popular Front of So- 
cialists and Communists, does not make neces- 
sary distinctions within the Left, Pauley suc- 
ceeds in doing so in connection with the Right, 
especially elaborating the distinction between 
the Austrian Heimwehr, the Styrian pan-Ger- 
man oriented Heimaischutz, and the National 
Socialists. Nevertheless the book as a whole is 
disappointing. The chapters dealing with the 
Heimwehr and Heimatschutz are predomi- 
nantly based on secondary materials, even 
where others are available; see for example the 
social composition of the Heimwehr (pp. 
59-60) taken from Gulick; for the relation be- 
tween the Heimwehr and the army (p. 62), the 
New York Times; for the Korneuburg Oath 
(pp. 78-74), Jedlicka is quoted. Most reprehen- 
sible, however, is the fact that the author un- 
critically adopts Ernst Nolte's definition of fas- 
cism (p. 68) without so much as considering the 
latter's inevitable conclusion, namely that Eu- 
ropean fascism was a phenomenon of the be- 
tween-war period (Der Faschismus in seiner 
Epoche [1965]). For Pauley, fascism in Austria 
was a more or less understandable movement 
directed against the "Parteienstaat" (p. 208), 
and he concludes with the ill-founded and irre- 
sponsible warning that economic crisis coupled 
with a "new movement against the 'Parteien- 
staat’ and parliamentarism” would be tanta- 
mount to a revival of fascism in Austria. Much 
more work will have to be done on ‘‘Austrofas- 
cism” and its derivations, ingredients, influ- 
ences, and types before such warnings can carry 
any weight. 

Assassination in Vienna and Anschluss are 
stirring journalistic accounts of two of the chief 
cataclysmic events in Austria’s turbulent era. 
They raise the issue of the value of popularized 
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history, upon which the members of the profes- 
sion tend to frown. If historical accuracy and 
subtlety are achieved, as they are hardly in the 
first book and far more in the second, popular 
history has its distinct merits. Anschluss is in 
fact a brilliant piece, well researched and well 
conceived. Ín their account of the critical days 
in which Schuschnigg’s Austria was trans- 
formed into Hitler's Ostmark, the authors shift 
the searchlight deftly from Vienna to Berlin to 
the various foreign offices of the European 
powers, from the Austrian capital to the prov- 
inces, from the chancellery to the Fatherland 
Front and to Nazi headquarters in the Seitzer- 
gasse, from the loud and hysterical procession 
that overwhelmed the inner city in the night of 
that March 11 to the silent and desperate resig- 
nation of the persecuted ones. Altogether the 
book is a lively and exemplary case study of 
political subversion leading to a seizure of 
power. 

In the long run, however, the study of 
Austrian history between the wars must derive 
its justification from a systematic study of prob- 
lems, so far largely unexplored, such as those of 
a postimperial society, the viability of a small 
state, the nature of "Austrofascism," and many 
aspects of Marxism in Austria, in particular 
that of "Red Vienna." 

KLEMENS VON KLEMPERER 
Smith College 


HUGO WERMELINGER. Lebensmittelteuerungen, 
ihre Bekämpfung und ihre politischen Riick- 
wirkungen in Bern: Vom Ausgehenden 15. 
Jahrhundert bis in die Zeit der Kappelerkriege. 
(Archiv des Historischen Vereins des Kantons 
Bern, number 55.) (Bern: the Verein.] 1971. 
Pp. 296. 40 fr. S. 


Essentially an exercise in tracing the efforts of a 
sixteenth-century municipality to combat a seri- 
ous rise in the price of foodstuffs, this monograph 
makes use of the data contained in the munici- 
pal records of the Swiss city Bern, supple- 
mented generously by evidence from the work 
of chroniclers. The author maintains that poor 
harvests were much the subordinate factor in 
the sharp price rise during the years 1529 to 
1532, when the so-called Kappeler Wars were 
taking place. The Bern authorities, trying to 
protect the consumer in the city, felt that ille- 
gal engrossing caused the upward pressure, but 
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the author contends that psychological factors, 
especially the fear of hunger and famine, drove 
prices upward. To be sure, he points out also 
that wars in Italy provided favorable market 
conditions that attracted tbe peasants in the vi- 
cinity of Bern. Dr. Wermelinger attempts also 
to assess the effect of high food prices and food 
shortages on the military activities of Protestant 
Bern, its allies, and their confessional opponents 
elsewhere in Switzerland. 

Besides the information that the author pre- 
sents on a local historical problem, the reader 
should like to know how price movements else- 
where in Europe affected this Swiss city. He 
would also be interested to see how the meth- 
ods that W. G. Hoskins has worked out for 
England would apply to Bern. If harvests had 
little effect on prices, then Hoskins's method, 
which attempts to use price changes as a surro- 
gate for the quality of harvests, would not find 
support in the Swiss case. 

Detailed regional studies are to be very 
much welcomed, but the criceria have to be es- 
tablished carefully for thes» studies to be of 
more than local importance. 

HERMAN FREUDENBERGER 
Tulane University 


ARNALDO D'ADDARIO. Aspetti aella Controriforma 
a Firenze. (Ministero dell'Interno, Pubblicazioni 
degli Archivi di Stato, number 77.) Rome: the 
Ministero. 1972. Pp. xii, 669. L. 7,000. 


There are not too many good things that came 
out of the 1966 flooding of the Arno in Flor- 
ence. If it is any consolation, we can consider 
that Arnaldo d’Addario’s important work 
would not have been quite as important had 
not the Arno flooded. While the cultural world 
was preoccupied with the -estoration of art 
treasures and archives in the aftermath of the 
flood, Addario was able to compose this book, 
which is a landmark in the history of Counter 
Reformation in Florence. Otherwise this vol- 
ume would have been published several years 
earlier, but probably without Addario’s pene- 
trating studies on several important aspects of 
Florentine Counter Reformation. 

The book has two major parts. The first is 
comprised of five long essays dealing with im- 
portant considerations in the development of re- 
ligious culture in the city-state in the sixteenth 
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century: transition of spiritual life from the 
medieval to the Counter Reformation era, conti- 
nuity of charitable works, moral and religious 
problems caused by Church-state frictions, 
practical reforms since the Council of Trent, 
and the pastoral governance of Cardinal Ales- 
sandro de’ Medici. The second part contains 
110 important documents, ranging from the 
letter of Cosimo de’ Medici exhorting the bish- 
ops of his state to attend the Council of Trent, 
to a letter from a Florentine resident in Rome 
to Cosimo describing the auto-da-fé for the her- 
etic Carnesecchi, and records dealing with 
new and old religious orders and confraterni- 
ties in Florence. 

The work is a result of researches done in 
preparation for a 1966 exhibition of documents 
relating to the Counter Reformation Church in 
Florence. This exhibition was part of a nation- 
wide effort in the 1960s by the Administration 
of Italian Archivists to collect and properly cat- 
alog documents concerning the Counter Refor- 
mation in Italy. Several volumes of documents 
have since been published as a result, notably 
from the state archivés of Florence, Naples, 
Milan, and Rome. Addario’s volume is one of 
the very best of these. Counter Reformation 
scholarship has been immeasurably stimulated 
by these works. 

In his essays Addario attempts to confirm, 
with the support of the documents, some of the 
commonplace theories about Florentine his- 
tory. For example, he reasserts that the Floren- 
tine state system and Church were endangered 
by the loss of liberty under Medici domination 
(pp. 31-42); that charitable works were sub- 
stantially increased in Florence in the post- 
Reformation period as a result of the activities 

of new and old confraternities (pp. 57-98); that 
the Cosimo years have been difficult for the 
Florentine Church (pp. 107-61); that the Tri- 
dentine reforms were well established in Flor- 
‘ence by the end of the cinquecento (pp. 
177-234) and that despite the initial difficul- 
ties of his pastorate, Cardinal Alessandro de' 
Medici accomplished a good many reforms in 
the Church (pp. 244-315). Although substanti- 
ated by some new evidence and a host of new 
docunients, some of which have never come to 
public attention before, these are nevertheless 
conclusions that Florentine experts reached 
many years ago. What is sorely lacking is an 
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overview, how all these things fit in with the 
whole Italian picture (or the whole Florentine 
picture, for that matter), but that is almost an 
unjustified expectation from a book of this na- 
ture. Eric Cochrane's forthcoming book on 
post-Renaissance Florence provides such an 
overview, and it will be a necessary complement 
to this volume. Addario's work, however, is a 
monument of scholarship, the only one that 
contains a systematic compilation of Floren- 
tine Counter Reformation documents, and 
therefore a necessary reference book for all 
scholars in the field. 

CYRIAC K. PULLAPILLY 

Saint Mary's College, 

Notre Dame 


BRUNO CAIZZI. L'economia lombarda durante la 
Restaurazione (1814—1859). (Studi e ricerche di 
storia economica italiàna nell'età del Risorgi- 
mento. Milan: Banca Commerciale Italiana. 
1972. Pp. 349. 

Italian banking institutions have what for his- 
torians is a happy tradition of sponsoring stud- 
ies of their country's past. The Banca Commer- 
ciale of Milan has been especially active in this 
regard and has published a number of excep- 
tionally informative books pertaining to the 
Risorgimento. The latest in its collection is the 
work by Bruno Caizzi, L'economia lombarda 
durante la Restaurazione (1814-1859). 

In spite of the all-inclusive title of this book, 
the text does not treat of agriculture, which ac- 
counted for the economic activity of some sev- 
enty-five per cent of the active population. The 
author is concerned primarily with the begin- 
nings of mechanized industry, especially in the 
textile trades, and to a lesser extent with the 
development of better transportation and with 
banking. He emphasizes the revisionist position 
that Austrian rule in Lombardy was not partic- 
ularly onerous from an economic point of view, 
at least up to the revolution of 1848. The chief 
hardships emanated from tariff arrangements 
that favored Austrian products and tardiness 
in developing railways. Furthermore, Caizzi 
places much importance on the conclusion of 
Kent Roberts Greenfield, to whom he pays a 
glowing tribute, that the "liberalism" of Lom- 
bardy in this period stimulated a desire for a 
greater degree of material well-being, broke 
down barriers to economic development, and 
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went through agony over Mr. Gladstone's cru- 
sdde for Home Rule in 1886. Hamilton was a 
believing, conventional Liberal: “The more 
one reads history,” he noted in 1884, “the more 
convinced does one become that, with certain 
mistakes in human nature, the Liberals ate 
right in the long run." His judgments are 
never profound. But they could be cutting, as 
in his entry for. April 25, 1885: “The Central 
Asian question, like many other questions, 
would never have given rise to present difficul- 
ties had the Government looked ahead a little 
more in time." What makes his diary so impor- 
tant is not his commentary but his detailed ob- 
servation of the irritating as well as the admi- 
rable features of Mr. Gladstone's conduct and 
of the conversations with which Hamilton's so- 
ciable evenings were full. 

The volumes now published present the 
diary in full from its beginning to Hamilton's 
appointment to the Treasury at the end of 
June 1885; and it is very much to be hoped 
that the rest will follow soon. 'The work is pref- 
aced with an able introduction including an 
indispensable biography of Hamilton; a thor- 
ough index makes the diary easy to mine; and 
the footnotes not only identify names and pass- 
ing references, but also pinpoint the letters in 
the Gladstone papers from which often long 
paragraphs in the diary are derived. In short, 
the job of editing has been handled with pains- 
taking though unobtrusive skill. Dr. Bahlman 
has given us the diary as Hamilton undoubt- 
edly would have wished. 

PETER MARSH 
Syracuse University 


H. v. EMY. Liberals, Radicals and Social Politics, 
1892-r914. New York: Cambridge University 
Press. 1973. Pp. xiv, 318. $19.50. 

This is one of a score of recent books that illu- 
mine the condition and prospects of the Lib- 
eral party on the eve of the First World War. 
Mr. Emy is mainly concerned with the develop- 
ment and the impact of what is commonly 
known as the New Liberalism. He prefers to 
describe it as Social Radicalism. J. A. Hobson 
and L. T. Hobhouse were its chief theorists. In 
the Asquith ministry from 1908 onward, Lloyd 
George and, for a briefer time, Winston Church- 
ili were its most prominent and successful ad- 
vocates. 
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A distinct group of Social Radical M.P.'s 
began to emerge in the oarty in the 1890s. 
After the Liberal victory of 1906 they were 
strong enough to impose many of their prefer- 
ences, The passage of Lloyd George's national 
insurance scheme in 1911 did not, as is often 
supposed, mark the end of the Liberal commit- 
ment to an advanced sociz] program. Despite 
electoral setbacks, growing industrial unrest, 
Tory obstruction, and near civil war in Ire- 
land, the commitment was sustained. Lloyd 
George's "land crusade” launched in 1913 may 
have sparked little enthusiasm in urban areas; 
and the Social Radicals themselves may often 
have been divided—for exemple, between sin- 
gle taxers and nationalizers on the land ques- 
tion. But the party by the eve of the war had 
become so involved with trying to remedy the 
injustices of the existing system that it could 
no longer properly be described as “a capitalist 
party." It was certainly not moribund. Doubts 
about its future centered not so much on the 
adaptability of its creed as on the defections 
and apathy of many of its business and profes- 
sional adherents in the constituencies. 

Could the Liberals in these circumstances 
compensate for organizatioral weaknesses with 
a doctrine and with proposals that would. win 
wide working-class support and re-establish the 
electoral collaboration with Labour operative 
in 1906 and again in the two general elections 
of 1910? In other words, did the possibility 
exist, before the shattering experience of the 
war, of Liberal and Labour forces coming to- 
gether to their mutual advantage in a broad 
progressive combination? This is perhaps the 
central question. Mr. Emy does not provide a 
satisfactory answer. 

The stress of the New Liberalism, as he de- 
fines it, was on the right of the state to appro- 
priate, through graduated taxation, socially 
created values for defined community ends. Jt 
further assumed a greatly augmented role for 
the state in guaranteeing minimum standards 
of life and labor. The results—including old- 
age pensions, minimum wage legislation, and 
health and unemployment insurance—were im- 
pressive enough to rob the parliamentary La- 
bour party, which never numbered over forty- 
two M.P.’s, of what little thander it possessed. 
Neither its predominant trade union section 
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nor its socialist wing at this time offered a via- 
ble parliamentary alternative. 

Given the past considerable identity of inter- 
est and outlook in Labour and Liberal ranks, 
it is no easy task to determine how they were 
separated ideologically or to discern, except in 
the threat to Liberal seats, the real nature of 
the Labour challenge. Such distinctions have to 
be drawn, however, if the impact of the New 
Liberalism on party politics is to be appre- 
ciated. In approaching this problem Mr. Emy 
does not explore in any comprehensive way the 
program or policy of the Labour party or to 
what degree the party at this stage was social- 
ist-oriented, and his consideration of how 
Liberal Social Radicalism differs from collective- 
ism, or socialism, or, for that matter, Labour- 
ism, is ambiguous and evasive. He also ignores 
the free trade versus tariffs controversy and 
portrays the Conservatives as the defenders of 
economic orthodoxy. It can well be argued, 
however, that the Conservative tariff reformers 
represented almost as much of a threat to re- 
ceived economic doctrines as did the Liberals 
with their ıgog budget and their differentia- 
tion for purposes of taxation between earned 
and unearned income, and that the argument 
between the older parties was less about the 


need for social reform than about the means of 


financing it. 

There are some errors. Churchill in Decem- 
ber 1908 was calling for “a big slice of Bis- 
marckianism,” not of “Bismarckian tissue" (p. 
178). In regard to the Osborne judgment of 
1909, which cut off the Labour party from its 
' trade union funds (p. 251), it was the late at- 
torney general in the government, Sir William 
Robson, not Walter Runciman, who opposed 
outright any reversal of the judgment, and Lore- 
burn, the lord chancellor, was not among 
those who considered payment of members an 
adequate solution. 

In spite of errors, a woefully inadequate 
index, and a lack of theoretical rigor, this book 
has considerable merit. It is based on an ex- 
amination of all the most pertinent available 
papers, it is rich and varied in its detail, and it 
adds importantly to the present huge body of 
literature on the predicament of the Ed- 
wardian Liberal party. 

PHILIP P. POIRIER 
Ohio State University 
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H. C. C. MATTHEW. The Liberal Imperialists: The 
Ideas and Politics of a Post-Gladstonian Elite. 
(Oxford Historical Monographs.) New York: 
Oxford University Press. 1973. Pp. xvi, 331. 


$17.75. 


H. C. G. Matthew's The -Liberal Imperialists 
was intended as “a study of the political and 
ideological development” of “a post-Glad- 
stonian elite.” Matthew discusses the political 
relations of the chief Liberal Imperialists in 
the years before the coming of the Liberal gov- 
ernment of 1906, both in Parliament and, dur- 
ing the Boer War, in the extraparliamentary 
Liberal League. He describes, in sometimes 
staggering detail the evolution of Liberal-Im- 
perial policy on the Empire, Ireland, defense, 
and foreign arid domestic affairs. Though use- 
ful, the book disappoints, both because it does 
not fulfill its promise of discussing “ideological 
development” and because of the author's nar- 
row definition of the group he is studying. 

The monograph’s "elite" is not, as one might 
have expected, the fifty-eight Liberal-Imperial 
M.P.’s (there were also twenty-five Liberal Lea- 
guers who stood unsuccessfully, not to speak of 
the more numerous nonparliamentary Lea- 
guers). Matthews gives virtually all his atten- 
tion to the familiar quartet of Rosebery, As- 
quith, Haldane, and Grey, though without sub- 
stantially enlarging the accepted view. But if 
denied an analysis of an elite, we at least ought 
to have a discussion of substantial questions 
concerning these four. To what extent, for ex- 
ample, were tbey spokesmen for the financial 
interests of the City of London, as many con- 
temporaries alleged? The issue is not even 
raised: 

The book also fails in its promise to consider 
“ideological development” in any sustained 
way. The author was certainly obliged to de- 
vote more than scattered, half-sentence refer- 
ences to Haldane’s neo-Hegelian view of the 
state. There is no discussion at all of the influ- 
ence of T. H. Green's political theory on As- 
quith, or of the light thrown upon the Liber- 
al-Imperial view of the world by the Liberal 
Leaguer Benjamin Kidd's Social Darwinism or 
by H. J. Mackinder's (also a Leaguer) eco- 
nomics of a free trade empire. The promise to 
discuss "ideological development," like the use 
of the term "elite," proves no more than a 
token concession to the increasing professional 
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reluctance to accept the bare bones of the old 
political history. 
BERNARD SEMMEL 
State University of New York, 
Stony Brook 


BERNARD BARKER, edited and with an introduc- 
tion by. Ramsay MacDonald's Political Writ- 
ings. New York: St. Martin's Press. 1972. Pp. 


258. $10.95. 


Historians have often been content to dismiss 
British socialist thought, with the important 
exception of Fabianism, with the observation 
that it owes more to the Bible than to Karl 
Marx. In his introduction to these selections 
from the writings of Ramsay MacDonald, Ber- 
nard Barker, after a pedestrian account of the 
political setting of MacDonald's career, pro- 
ceeds to a thoughtful examination of the rea- 
soning by which the most prominent British so- 
cialist of the early twentieth century reached 
his un-Marxian conclusions. According to Bar- 
ker, MacDonald's brand of "evolutionary" so- 
cialism resulted not from his admitted respect 
for parliamentary institutions, nor from the in- 
fluence of Darwinian ideas, but from an analy- 
sis that focused on industry rather than capital- 
ism as the agent of change in modern society. 
The growing productivity and increasing or- 
ganization of industry were viewed by Mac- 
Donald as developments congenial to socialism, 
and he discerned in industrial growth a poten- 
tial for an identification of class interests, in 
contrast to the class conflict that Marx had de- 
clared to be inherent in capitalism. Revolution 
would thus, in MacDonald's view, only retard 
the socialist future, which could be brought 
about by persuading all classes of the logic of 
transferring the industrial machine to com- 
munity control Such ideas were hardly novel, 
and Barker demonstrates MacDonald's depend- 
ence, sometimes through secondhand accounts, 
on the work of thinkers such as Owen, Spencer, 
Ruskin, and Hobson. However lacking in origi- 
nality, MacDonald possessed, the editor main- 
tains, the virtue of consistency in fitting theory 
to practice. Condescending descriptions of him 
as chiefly a “propagandist” illustrate this har- 
mony, according to Barker, for socialism was 
for MacDonald public education. 

The lengthy excerpts from MacDonald’s 
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writings that are included in this volume, ex- 
tending from Socialism and Society (1905) to 
Socialism: Critical and Constructive (1921), 
give evidence to support Barker's interpreta- 
tion. They serve likewise as a concise presenta- 
tion of MacDonald’s socialist theory, revealing 
a coherence and lucidity that was not charac- 
teristic of his less formal works. The most com- 
plete and systematic collection of his views re- 
mains Benjamin Sacks’s J. Ramsay MacDonald 
in Thought and Action (1952), but for the stu- 
dent concerned solely with the theoretical 
foundations of his socialism, this book provides 
a useful selection and an illuminating commen- 
tary. l 

CATHERINE ANN CLINE 

Catholic University of America 


STEPHEN Koss. Fleet Street Radical: A. G. Gar- 
diner and the Daily News. [Hamden, Conn.:] 
Archon Books. 1973. Pp. x, $39. $12.50. 


This is a book both to praise and to criticize. 
Mr. Koss, in a manner always lively and often 
pungent, has written the most informative and 
readable account we have of Liberal journal- 
ism in the early years of the twentieth century, 
"the golden age of editors," before proprietors 
became press lords. A. G. Gardiner himself is 
treated sympathetically but with a certain de- 
tachment, with emphasis on his revival of the 
Daily News as an effective Liberal instrument, 
his compromises with the Cadburys (his propri- 
etors, and his own writing as an essayist— 
including his "character studies,” which consti- 
tute perhaps his chief claim to fame. But other 
editors—C. P. Scott, H. W. Massingham, J. A. 
Spender, and Robert Donald—and the galaxy 
of stars Gardiner assembled at ‘the Daily News 
share the stage, and the result is a wide-ranging 
story based on Koss’s diligent research, which 
began with the Gardiner Papers in an Oxford- 
shire attic and soon embraced the careers of 
leading political and literary figures of the day. 

The title, Koss’s suggestion that the Daily 
News became London’s “most outspoken 
daily,” and his remark that Gardiner was all 
but “the most prominent of Liberal editors,” 
lead us, however, to expect a careful analysis of 
Gardiner's radicalism. In this respect the book 
seems to me to be undisciplined. This is appar- 
ent in bland pronouncements, such as that in 
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1906 "Gardiner was less impressed by the mag- 
nitude of the electoral victory than by the op- 
portunities it presented for creative policy." It 
is also reflected in Koss's fascination with per- 
sonalities and anecdotes (despite his own ca- 
veat against such distractions), in his doubtful 
asides on matters of importance ("the single- 
mindedness of a weekly journal of opinion”), 
and in certain misstatements (Campbell-Ban- 
nerman is said to have regretted "as a tactical 
error” his famous phrase, “methods of barba- 
rism"—the authorities say quite the contrary). 

Radicalism often seems incidental to Koss’s 
narrative. It is scarcely mentioned, let alone ex- 
plained, in the opening chapters. We are 
hardly prepared for the remark that with Gar- 
diner’s arrival in 1902, "for the first time in 
many years the Daily News was equipped to 
speak with force and clarity.” And while from 
1906 Gardiner was “determined to influence a 
rechanneling of national policy” by initiating 
“campaigns . . . from which he was diverted 
only by the outbreak of war,” Koss is preoccu- 
pied with such matters as John Burns’s weak- 
ness as a cabinet minister, G. K. Chesterton’s 
departure from the Daily News, and Gardiner's 
own “tip-toeing amidst the eggshells.” There is 
little analysis of Daily News policy on issues in 
their changing aspects. Koss is more instructive 
on radicalism during the war years and after, 
and his story of Gardiner’s feud with Lloyd 
George is absorbing. But Koss might well have 
recognized that other Radicals impressed Colo- 
nel House as much as Gardiner, and reference 
to him as the "British Moses" for President 
Wilson is mere literary flourish of which other 
examples abound. 

Still, Koss's knowledge of gentlemen of the 
press is extraordinary. And his book is attrac- 
tive to both the specialist and the general 
reader. It is just that the “Fleet Street Radi- 
cal" does not fully emerge. 

ALFRED F. HAVIGHURST 
Amherst College 


A. H. HALSEY, editor. Trends in British Society 
since 1900: A Guide to the Changing Social 
Structure of Britain. [New York:] St. Martin’s 
Press. 1972. Pp. xxvi, 578. $15.95. 


“The future of history," wrote R. H. Tawney 
forty years ago, "depends on its ability to ac- 
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quire a more consciously sociological outlook." 
In the intervening years and despite the doubts 
of their more conservative colleagues, some 
British historians have advanced toward that 
cooperative effort which Tawney advocated. 
They have been met more than halfway by a 
number of sociologists whose work draws heav- 
ily on Tawney’s inspiration. Among them have 
been the late Richard Titmuss of the London 
School of Economics and A. H. Halsey of Nuf- 
field College, Oxford. The latter is the editor 
of the volume under review, which is a collec- 
tion of statistics with commentary written 
mainly by present and former Nuffield scholars. 
The book offers abundant proof of the impor- 
tance of their work to social and economic his- 
torians. 

Each of the sixteen chapters contains a selec- 
tion of data on various subjects; for example, 
the labor force, schools, and crime. The tables 
are preceded by discussions of the limitations 
and implications of the statistics at hand. 
These appraisals make the book much more 
valuable to the historian than is its companion 
volume, British Political Facts, edited by David 
Butler. 

Several of the essays provide clear and con- 
cise introductions to the concepts that guide 
statistical work. Of particular interest are the 
discussions of techniques of national income 
accounting by Robert Bacon, George Sayer 
Bain, and John Pimlott, and of judicial, crimi- 
nal, and police statistics by Nigel Walker. 
Other essayists, such as David Butler, confi- 
dently let their statistics speak for themselves. 
The chapter by Kenneth MacDonald and 
John Ridge, in contrast, is a discussion of the 
inadequacy of current statistics to support “any 
proper statement regarding British trends in 
social mobility.” Their careful scrutiny of the 
conceptual and evidential limits of sociological 
research is both important and refreshing. 
Their modesty and skepticism is in line with 
the caveat of John Rex, too often forgotten, 
that sociological definitions have rarely guided 
statistical compilations by official and other bod- 
ies. Of course, no historian could take excep- 
tion to their emphasis on the critical examina- 
tion of sources, mathematical or otherwise. 

But despite the difficulties, several of the es- 
sayists use their data to support more general 
discussions of aspects of British social history 
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in this century. Of particular interest are the 
treatment of immigration by Juliet Cheetham, 
which slays many Powellite beasts; the analysis 
of urbanization and local government by Bruce 
Wood; and the account of the growth of higher 
education by A. H. Halsey. These three essays 
can stand on their own as statements of current 
sociological research and as evidence of how 
much historians can learn from it. 

J. M. WINTER | 

Hebrew University of Jerusalem 


D. G. BOYCE. Englishmen and Irish Troubles: 
British Public Opinion and the Making of 
Irish Policy, 1918-22. Cambridge, Mass: MIT 
Press, Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
1972. Pp. 258. $10.00. 

D. G. Boyce's study of English public opinion 
and its relation to the making of Irish policies 
between 1918 and 1922 is a valuable addition 
to the literature on the origins of present-day 
Ireland, both North and South. British and 
Irish public records, cabinet papers, the papers 
of editors and journalists, as well as a wide 
range of newspapers and periodicals, have been 
consulted. In a brief bibliographical essay 
Boyce explains his choice of materials and dis- 
cusses the problems of newspaper research. His 
thesis, summed up in an epilogue, is that it was 
not military defeat in Ireland but the revolt of 
the’ British conscience that forced Lloyd 
George to search for a settlement with the Sinn 
Fein. “In the long run,” Boyce writes, “Lloyd 
George was not sitting on a row of bayonets; if 
he was sitting on anything, it was upon a pile 
of newspapers.” That C. P. Scott, H. W. Mas- 
singham, Randall Davidson, archbishop of Can- 
terbury, and the English press, metropolitan and 
provincial help to guide English opinion to- 
ward a settlement with Ireland has long been 
known. Never, however, has the story of English 
opinion been told with the thoroughness of 
the present account. That all this opinion was 
decisive, one might suggest, needs greater proof. 
But one must avoid pedantry here, for histori- 
ans, studying any kind of decision, know the 
imponderables, the difficulties of giving the 
right weight to this or to that. Happily for stu- 
dents of this period in Irish history we now 
have volume 3 of Thomas Jones’s Whitehall 
Diary, Ireland, 1918-25 (1971), which was not 
published when Boyce's book went to press, As 
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cabinet secretary to Lloyd George, Jones, who 
knew Ireland well, played a significant role in 
the decisions leading to the treaty of 1921. The 
Diary takes us behind the scenes and tells us 
not only what the principal characters were 


` saying, but how they gradvally moved to their 


decisions, how they were groping, listening, 
thinking. That the British press was influential 
is probably beyond question. But in under- 
standing the climate of feeling and opinion in 
which British ministers lived, one must not for- 
get the hostility of the United States and the 
influence of the newly formed League of Na- 
tions, of the dominions, and of the Liberal and 
Labour parties. A review oz Whitehall Diary is 
not in order here, but these two books can well 
be read together. 

Boyce makes clear that if British opinion 
wanted a settlement and favored the dominion 
status that emerged, it was not prepared to go 
beyond that. The British were resolved that 
Ireland accept the symbols of crown and em- 
pire. His conclusion that anything beyond the 
treaty of 1921 was imposs:ble at the time is 
reinforced by Jones’s Diary. Finally, students 
of recent events in Northern Ireland will find 
much to interest them in chapter 5, which dis- 
cusses Englishmen and the partition of Ire- 
land. 

HELEN F. MULVEY 
Connecticut College 


HENRY C. WILKINSON. Bermuda from Sail to 
Steam: The History of the Island from 1784 to 
1901. In two volumes. New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. 1973. Pp. xi, 409; x, 411-951, map. 
$40.00 the set. 

These volumes, Wilkinson's third and fourth 
on the history of Bermuda; cover the years 
when the British Empire reached its height. 
Unfortunately Bermuda, a relic of the "Old 
Empire," was a very minor and increasingly 
peripheral part of the new Victorian Em- 
pire, and this rather old-fashioned narrative 
history, laboriously compiled with loving care 
from public and private records in London 
and Bermuda, seems to me to fail on two 
counts. Ás a history of the island and its society 
and their evolution over the 125 years covered, 
it is, despite its bulk, inadequate. The reader is 
buried under a stupefying amount of detail 
about every conceivable aspect of the life of the 
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island, but there is very little analysis. Gover- 
nors and officials come and go, the famous visit 
and depart, there are hurricanes and wrecks; 
and the record is studied with the intense 
quarrels that tiny, inbred European colonial 
societies generated in such abundance, compel- 
ling to participants but tedious in retrospect. 
But Wilkinson never tells us the significance of 
all this is for the development of the island's 
social structure, particularly after the abolition 
of slavery added a new and complex element to 
Bermuda's tiny society. 

As a window on wider imperial develop- 
ments, these volumes are also flawed. Bermuda 
was on the periphery of operations in the west- 
ern Atlantic and Caribbean during both the 
twenty-five-year struggle with France and the 
War of 1812. The island had a ringside seat for 
the American Civil War and became a center 
of blockade-running. Again, however, although 
the details are fascinating, the central fact is 
that Bermuda was on the periphery, and the 
interesting details are really footnotes to other 
stories. Finally, because Bermuda, like the 
other British islands in the Western Hemi- 
sphere, was a relic of an earlier period of Brit- 
ish expansion, the convolutions of its politics 
and its relationship with London tell us little 
about imperial administration during these 
years, when the focus of attention was on India 
and the east, and later on Africa, where the 
forms of colonial government were radically 
different. 

These volumes are a mine of information 
that future students of the history of Bermuda 
will work; and in this respect Wilkinson has 
performed a valuable service. Their bulk and, 
above all, their lack of critical analysis make it 
impossible to recommend these two volumes 
for themselves. 

RAYMOND CALLAHAN 
University of Delaware 


PATRICK BUCKLAND. Irish Unionism. Volume 1, 
The Anglo-Irish and the New Ireland, 1885— 
1922. New York: Barnes and Noble. 1972. Pp. 
xxvii, 363. $16.25. 


PATRICK BUCKLAND. Irish Unionism, 1885—1922. 
(General Series, number 81.) London: His- 
torical Association. 1973. Pp. 48. 36p. 

‘The chief merit of this disappointing book lies 
in its use of previously untapped manuscript 
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and documentary sources. With these Buckland 
establishes that the Southern and Ulster Un- 
ionists were quite distinct politically, socially, 
and organizationally from the start. Unlike the 
geographically concentrated and socially heter- 
ogeneous Ulsterites who ultimately preferred 
partition to absorbtion into an all-Ireland gov- 
ernment, leaders of the thinly spread and so- 
cially elite Southern Unionists, fearing by 1917 
that Home Rule was inevitable and that Lloyd 
George and Carson would throw them to the 
nationalist wolves, desperately sought an all. 
Ireland settlement. Their chief effort toward 
this end was the convention of 1917-18, which 
failed due to the inability of the participants 
to agree. Moreover, the Southern die-hards re- 
jected the earl of Midleton's movement toward 
a more conciliatory policy and eventually 
ousted him from the leadership of the Irish 
Unionist Alliance. The Midletonites, who gen- 
erally were wealthier and more prestigious 
than the die-hards, then formed the Anti-Parti- 
tion League and eventually played a part in 
bringing about the truce that led to the settle- 
ment of 1922. 

Buckland's, treatment of his subject suffers 
from a number of defects, the most pervasive 
of which is conceptual weakness. So intent is 
he on demonstrating the importance and sagac- 
ity of the Midletonite Unionists that he never 
comes to terms with what—on the basis of his 
own evidence—can only be described as inef- 
fectiveness. Indeed, the Midletonites rarely 
ever failed to convert unpromising situations 
into full-scale disasters. Their conversion to a 
policy of moderation was too late to achieve 
anything but the breakup of their own organi- 
zation, for moderate unionism, to be viable, re- 
quired a viable moderate nationalism, and the 
intransigent opposition of the Midletonites to 
a settlement in July 1916, while it did not 
drive the final nails, certainly closed the lid on 
the coffin of John Redmond's Irish parliamen- 
tary party and removed any serious part in the 
final settlement from the hands of both groups. 
The failure of the Midletonites and, with less 
excuse, Buckland to recognize this relationship 
leaves both flailing about in a myopic never 
never land, wondering why nothing ever 
seemed to work out properly. The book can 
also be faulted for its lack of chronological bal- 
ance, its failure to offer an explanation for the 
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cleavage between Northern and Southern Un- 
ionists, pedestrian writing, and occasionally 
muddled presentation. Specialists will nonethe- 
less find much valuable information in this 
work, which Buckland has followed with a vol- 
ume on The Northern Experience. The accom- 
panying pamphlet, which contains a bibli- 
ography, is a useful survey of Northern and 
Southern Unionism. 

MARTIN WATERS 

Cooper Union 


ROGER BERG et al. Histoire des Juifs en France. 
Edited by BERNHARD BLUMENKRANZ. (“Collection 
Franco-Judaica," number 1.) [Toulouse:] Edou- 
ard Privat, Éditeur. 1972. Pp. 478. Cloth go fr., 
paper 8o fr. 


Shortly after the Second World War, Robert 
Anchel, then doyen of French Jewish history 
because of his impressive Napoléon et les Juifs 
(1928) and his no less impressive career as an 
archivist, felt that a credible history of Jews in 
France could not be written (Les Juifs de 
France [1946]. Dominated by tendencies that 
often seem inconsistent and contradictory, 
French Jewish history, Anchel argued, lacks a 
unifying theme. Recently, however, Roger Berg 
and others cooperated in writing a scholarly 
Histoire des Juifs en France under the able ed- 
itorial direction of Bernhard Blumenkranz, a 
respected medievalist and bibliographer. 
Stressing the social dynamics of French Jew- 
ish history, the authors earnestly sought to 
soften the dominant theme of modern Jewish 
history (the holocaust) and to focus on demo- 
graphic tendencies—especially on ways in 
which the French Jewish community has re- 
sponded to historical changes. Nonetheless, in 
an implied way their Histoire seems to have 
been written in an effort to answer anti-Semitic 
attacks upon French Jews as well as to help 
provide French Jews with a sense of their own 
historical identity. These implications, in part 
at least, seem apparent in the conclusions that 
the authors themselves have reached. They con- 
clude, first of all, that Jews have almost contin- 
uously lived in France since the first 
century—only Israel, Greece, and Italy have 
Jewish populations with a longer history. 
Based upon archeological evidence for the first 
four centuries, supported by written records 
from the end of the fourth century, this conclu- 
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sion rebuts the charge that Jews are an alien 
people in France, while providing French 
Jews with an understanding of their own deep 
roots in French history. The second conclusion 
is that almost from their origins the Jews re- 
vealed an inclination and ability to assimilate. 
Latin and French—not Hebrew—were the 
dominant languages Jews used during the Mid- 
dle Ages. For instance, Rashi, the great elev- 
enth-century Jewish scholar, wrote most of his 
commentaries in French, as there were few 
Jews (even learned Jews) who had mastered 
Hebrew. By implication, then, the authors are 
answering the charge that French Jews cannot 
participate harmoniously within French so- 
ciety; and they are answering the argument 
that Jews are not really French because they 
"don't fully comprehend Racine" (a popular 
charge of anti-Semitic writers, many of whom 
preferred the classical culture of the age of 
Louis XIV to their own culture). The conclu- 
sion further suggests that the assimilation of 
French Jews did not begin with the Jewish en- 
lightenment (the Haskallah) or even with the 
emancipation decree of September 27, 1791, 
however dramatic these episodes in Jewish his- 
tory, but seemed rather to be characteristic of 
much of their long history. The third conclusion 
is that French Jews were not limited to the 
world of business and finance, as Marxist and 
other critics often maintain, but that they en- 
gaged in many economic roles. If a high pro- 
portion of Jews has been active in business (as 
in Alsace, where many were peddlers), it was 
largely because as a minority sect they. were 
forced to play economic roles that the majority 
of society frowned upon but that Jews could 
not avoid—simply because they lacked real 
power. (At no stage of their history did they 
consist of more than one per cent of the total 
population.) By default, then, they were driven 
into unpopular roles, while many of the more 
accepted roles were denied them. In this way the 
authors have shattered one of the more linger- 
ing stereotypes of Jews. 

The authors’ fourth conclusion is that while 
Jews were harassed during their early history 
in France, systematic persecution of French 
Jews did not begin until the First Crusade of 
the late eleventh century, which led ultimately 
to their legal expulsion under Philip the Fair 
(1306). Thus by implication Jews are not inher- 
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ently creatures of persecution, justifying the as- 
sumption that they are a cursed people—and 
hence further persecution. Not only that. The 
fact that there are credible historical explana- 
tions underlying the persecution of French 
Jews shatters theories of bitter historical deter- 
minism based upon the myth that they are a 
fallen people. The fifth conclusion is that 
French Jews are not a monolithic community 
but have divided on many issues. One of the 
most persistent has been the nature of their 
commitment to Judaism. Is it essentially reli- 
gious or cultural (that is, secular)? Symbolized 
in the Menorah (the candelabrum lighted dur- 
ing the festival of Hanukkah), commemorating 
the destruction of the Temple (with religious 
implications) as well as the fall of Jérusalem, 
the capital of the Jewish homeland (with secu- 
lar implications), much of Jewish history seems 
to have both religious and cultural significance. 
French Jews have also disagreed on the nature 
of the commitment to Jews living outside of 
France. Thus the Alliance Israélite, which was 
created in 1860 to aid less fortunate Jews, re- 
ceived scanty support from the French Jewish 
community, which was itself beginning to suf- 
fer from internal pressures that culminated in 
the disastrous Dreyfus Affair; thus French 
Jews, who largely rejected Zionism, divided 
over Israel’s Six-Day War with the United 
Arab Republic. (See, for instance, Léon Polia- 
kov, De Pantisionisme à l'antisémitismé [1969], 
158-67.) The sixth conclusion is that although 
there never was an integral French Jewish 
community and although French Jews fre- 
quently have divided over many issues (politi- 
cal as well as religious), they have demon- 
strated the ability to accommodate values 
compatible both with Jewish and French tradi- 
tions, contributing greatly to the history of 
France and to its culture. During moments of 
crisis (like the Franco-Prussian War and the 
First and Second World Wars) Jews have ral- 
lied around the French flag. Thus French 
Jews are not traitorous and have remained 
loyal to France, despite their dual allegiance, 
which has been less apparent perhaps in 
France than in many Western nations. The 
seventh conclusion is that even Jewish intellec- 
tuals who broke away from and retained few 
ties with the Jewish community (like Claude 
Lévy Strauss, Victor Basch, and Raymond 
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Aron, to ndme but a few examples) have not 
denied their Jewish origins—though at times 
they have suggested its irrelevance. The final 
conclusion the authors reach is that the tragedy 
of modern French Jewish history is not an in- 
dictment of emancipation that reveals the pov- 
erty of assimilation. It suggests, rather, how 
truly fragile is freedom. 

A thoughtful and scholarly introduction to 
French Jewish history, Histoire des Juifs en 
France is a significant contribution to Jewish 
historiography. It is hoped that it will soon be 
published in an English translation. 

LEON J. APT 
Iowa State University 


RICHARD GASCON. Grand commerce et vie ur- 
baine au XVI* siécle: Lyon et ses marchands 
(environs de r520—environs de 1580). In two 
volumes. (Ecole Pratique des Hautes Etudes, 
Sorbonne. VI* Section: Sciences économiques et 
sociales. Centre de Recherches Historiques. 
Civilisation et sociétés 22.) Paris: Mouton. 1971. 
Pp. 450; 460-999. 180 fr. the set. 


As a great commercial and financial center 
and site for the manufacture and export of 
books and silk, sixteenth-century Lyon has 
had its historians, most notably the late Roger 
Doucet. Now, in a masterful piece of research 
and synthesis, Richard Gascon has provided a 
new picture, showing the merchants in relation 
to the city and Lyon trade and credit op- 
erations in relation to the region and to Eu- 
rope as a whole. In the absence of local busi- 
ness archives, such as those that form the basis 
for Raymond de Roover's study of the Medici 
bank and Henri Lapeyre's work on the Ruiz 
firm, M. Gascon has made ingenious use of a 
variety of public archival materials explored 
bv him and his students: records of import du- 
ties, sales taxes, and inspection and exit fees; 
assessments of wealth and property; minutes 
of the city council; notarial contracts, where 
merchants spelled out many of their activities; 
and the accounts of the new municipal char- 
ity. The result is the most ambitious and 
successful effort to date to present tbe quantita- 
tive history of the economy of a major six- 
teenth-century city, surpassing, for instance, 
Herman Van der Wee's examination of Ant. 
werp in the range of data charted and 
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mapped and in the range of variables used to 
explain economic change. 

By the 1550s, some ninety years after the es- 
tablishment of its four annual fairs, Lyon had 
become the commercial and financial capital 
of France. Up to that time, toó, M. Gascon 
argues that banking activity was not so much 
tied to speculation and political loans as to 
trade, providing credit and efficient, regular 
means of payment for the fairs. Textiles pre- 
dominated in that trade, with spices, metal 
and metal products, books, and leather follow- 
ing after. M. Gascon's mapping of the origin 
and destination of these products is instruc- 
tive. France was the market for the spices, 
most of them from the Levant, and for the 
silks, both those from the new looms of Lyon 
ánd the fine-patterned silks of Italy. On the 
other hand, Lyon was the redistribution point 
for French woolens to Italy and Germany and 
for Frénch industry, not only that of the 
older cloth centers in Picardy, Normandy, and 
the Languedoc, but also the newer manufac- 
ture. of linen in the rural Lyonnais, Forez, 
and Beaujolais and of nails and other metal 
products in little towns west of Lyon. In the 
latter case, M. Gascon suggests, we see the es- 
tablishment of traditions of manufacture that 
prepare the way for industrial expansion in 
the same region in the nineteenth century. 

As in Antwerp and Seville, the direction of 
large-scale commercial enterprise and a signifi- 
cant percentage of its profits were in the 
hands of foreigners, especially Italians, with 
their .big reserves of capital and advanced 
business techniques and organization. M. Gas- 
con documents this concentration and then 
asks how assimilated were the Italian mer- 
chant-bankers into Lyon life. Though there 
were individual examples of intermarriage be- 
tween foreign and French families, of natu- 
ralization, and of full participation in the po- 
litical activity of the city or the kingdom, he 
concludes that the more typical case is that of 
the powerful Bonvisi of Lucca. Established at 
Lyon for generations, their closest ties re- 
mained with other Italian residents and with 
branches of the family firm in Lucca and 
throughout Europe. Thus, Lyon can be seen 
both as a commercial capital and as a “col- 
ony,” its temporary prosperity based simul- 
taneously on durable economic structures (its 
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industry and regional trade) and on its integra- 
tion into and its dependerice on an interna- 
tional economy controlled by -Italian mer- 
chant capital. This important insight is one 
that should be followed up in the archives of 
the great trading companies, conserved in 
Italy and little used in this study. 

The wealthy French merchants of Lyon, 
whether native or immigrants made up a sec- 
ondary elite, with a predcminant role in the 
trade in French products, such as cloth; a 
minor role in the importation of spices; and a 
significant role in the manufacture of books 
and silk. M. Gascon goes on to consider the 
consequences of commercial expansion for the 
artisans and the poor and for the political in- 
stitutions of the city. Whereas in the fifteenth 
century the latter had been under the control 
of notaries and doctors of ‘aw, many of whom 
also provided legal services for the Church of 
Lyon—what René Fédou has called ‘the “ré- 
publique des clercs"—in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, says M. Gascon, power passes to the 
merchants. Despite challenges from the law- 
yers and from agents of the Church and of 
royal authority, despite the occasional need to 
change urban tax policy to satisfy the menu 
peuple, the "république des marchands" main- 
tained its force so long as commercial pros- 
perity lasted. 

The decline in that prosperity had several 
causes. Contemporaries put the blame on the 
"troubles" of the 1560s: the occupation of the 
city by the Huguenots, whica disrupted the fairs 
and the sénsitive system of payments; the 
decimating plague of 1564; and later the im- 
migration of some Protestant merchants to 
Switzerland. If the Religious Wars encouraged 
the manufacture and sales of arms in Lyon, 
they also disturbed trade routes. More impor- 
tant were the effects from the 1560s of the 
long-term, inflation and monetary chaos. The 
switch of capital from commerce to financial 
speculation, already encouraged by royal 
needs for loans, finally reached a pitch, which 
makes quite undetstandable the complaints of 
moralists about illicit practices. M. Gascon 
charts the decline of commercial profits in the 
1560s and of banking profits in the late. 15705. 
All of this underscores the importance of his 
argument about the structural weakness of the 
Lyon economy: since it was based on the Eu- 
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ropean connections and entrepreneurship of 
its Italian merchants, their decline spelled 
Lyon's decline. 

The consequences of contraction were every- 
where apparent: in the return of lawyers and 
royal officers to power in city government; in 
the increase in the purchase of rural proper- 
ties, already part of the merchant's fortune as 
a source of food and prestige but now, with 
the spread of sharecropping, as a source of 
profit. Especially interesting is the shift in the 


policies of the Lyon merchants from a cosmo- ' 


politan commercial liberalism to an anti-Ital- 
ian national protectionism. So long as the mo- 
nopoly of their own fairs was guaranteed the 
Lyon merchants insisted upon exemptions 
from taxation for the foreign merchants and 
'their merchandise, even when this meant that 
they and their fellow citizens would have to 
foot the bill for the king's increasing fiscal de- 
mands. With the onset of hard times the Lyon 
notables began to demand that the foreign 
residents pay taxes like everybody else, that 
their settling of accounts at the fairs be con- 
ducted in the presence of city councillors and 
French merchants, and that they not be per- 
mitted to encroach on the regional trade oper- 
ations of the French. While continuing to push 
for the elimination of the tolls within France, 
the Lyon drapers now pressed for the prohi- 
bition of the sale of foreign cloth in the 
kingdom. If sixteenth-century Lyon resembles 
sixteenth-century Antwerp in the character of 
its economic prosperity, its partial revival in 
the seventeenth century would not involve the 
commercial liberalism of seventeenth-century 
Amsterdam. 

Grand commerce et vie urbaine is like a 
great fair in its profusion of data and in- 
terpretive ideas. Readers will proceed with 
some wariness, however, occasionally wishing 
its author had been more sparing, holding 
back the inflation of names and examples. 
The problem is that the book wobbles in in- 
tention between a broad study of commercial 
life and merchants in an economic center— 
something belonging to the genre of Philippe 
Wolff's Commerce et marchands de Toulouse 
(1954) and QC. Carrére's Barcelone, centre 
économique (1967)—and an overall urban 
study, the historie totale of a town, as in Pierre 
Deyon’s Amiens, capitale provinciale (1967) 
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and B. Bennassar's Valladolid (1967). The 
first it does superbly, with coherence and orig- 
inality. For the second, the necessary range 
of data and conceptual tools are lacking. 
Thus, while M. Gascon provides data about 
the artisans and the poor (lists of occupations, 
wages in the building trades, wheat prices, 
etc), which will be useful to specialists, the 
menu peuple are presented primarily as ob- 
jects of concern or fear for the merchants. 

Even in regard to the merchants the por- 
trait falls short. M. Gascon claims, for in- 
stance, on the basis of six inventories, that 
merchants rarely owned books and had little 
role in artistic or literary patronage. Though 
merchants were clearly less learned than lawyers, 
the work of Christian Bec and Jean Jean- 
nin on merchants and culture and A. La- 
barre's information on patterns of book own- 
ership in a secondary center like Amiens make 
us wonder whether the intellectual horizons of 
Lyon’s elite could be so limited. And indeed 
literary sources reveal, for instance, a circle of 
Italian scholars meeting at the house of the 
Luccese banking partners Michaeli and Ar- 
nolfini in 1561; Jean Darut (one of M. Gas- 
con's most interesting entrepreneurs) patroniz- 
ing the musician Philibert Jambe de Fer; and 
merchant-publishers with literary connections 
or who, like Guillaume Rouillé, were scholars 
in their own right. Furthermore, the royal 
entry celebrations, so important to the cul 
tural life of the sixteenth century, were the 
product of the patronage of the city council, 
that is, of the république des marchands. 

So too with the religious life of the mer- 
chants. M. Gascon's narrative of the Reforma- 
tion shows very well the commercial conse- 
quences of religious conflict, but never comes to 
grips with the meaning of that conflict for its 
actors. The assumptions of the book make it 
hard to understand why men with common ec- 
onomic interests might disagree about sacra- 
ments. Interestingly enough, M. Gascon insists 
several times on the staunch Catholic loyalties 
of the Italian merchants. In fact, Lyon's group 
of Italian Protestants in the early sixties ri- 
valed that of Geneva, with Luccese and Gen- 
oese merchants especially prominent within it. 
A source of rich Catholic sensibility, of strong 
commitment to Calvinism, and of interest in 
the heretical ideas of Gentili and Sozzini, the 
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Italian merchant community at Lyon was not 
monolithic. 

Nor was the community of wealthy French 
merchants monolithic either. M. Gascon has 
stressed the tension between lawyers and mer- 
chants during the decades of expansion. Much 
of the time, however, the merchants ruled 
with the aid of the lawyers and royal officers, 
who were their brothers, sons, or in-laws, and 
who continued to serve as consuls and attend 
meetings. The greater role of men of law in 
the late part of the century is matched in im- 
portance by the absence of the significant 
group of Protestant entrepreneurs. The split 
among merchants on religious matters was as 
serious as that between merchants and law- 
yers. In accord on mary issues concerning the 
economy, Protestants and Catholics disagreed 
about what sacred resources were available for 
human life, about the boundaries between the 
laity and the clergy, about some of the means 
of social control, and about the nature of com- 
munity. The range of experience described in 
Lyon et ses marchands does bear upon these 
differences and the curve of religious change, 
but they cannot be explained solely by eco- 
nomic structures and the movements of prices 
and profits. 

As a study in depth of an important place 
and moment in the development of commer- 
cial capitalism, of its paradoxes and impact on 
urban life, however, M. Gascon's book is ex- 
cellent. All students of the society of the an- 
cien régime will want to read it. 

NATALIE ZEMON DAVIS 
University of California, 
Berkeley 


WILLIAM F. CHURCH. Richelieu and Reason of 
State. Princeton: Princeton University Press. 
1972. Pp. 554. $20.00. 


Historians are already indebted to William F. 
Church for his magisterial study of sixteenth- 
century constitutional thought in France cul- 
minating in divine right absolutism. Now he 
has added a thoroughly researched, provoca- 
tive sequel on the fusion of divine right with 
“reason of state" during Richelieu's ministry 
of 1624-42, Others have written about or 


touched on that theme, but not even the. 


giants—Meinecke, Albertini, Thuau, and Dick- 
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mann—have come fully to grips with the rela- 
tionship between pragmatic state interest and 
the age’s overriding religious-moral standards 
or with the connection between the theory of 
reason of state and the historical political 
context. Professor Church has surpassed these 
scholars in boldly stating that Richelieu and 
his contemporaries combined religion, political 
thought, and day-to-day actions. 

The late sixteenth-century’s religious wars, 
reaction to Machiavelli, and assimilation of 
ancient pagan political writings had already 
established a broad spectrum of views, ranging 
from the subordination of politics to religion, 
through the coordination of Church and state, 
to the justification of secular acts as being ac- 
ceptable for a Christian ruler. Under the im- 
pact of Richelieu’s war with fellow Catholics 
of Spain and his resulting attacks on French 
subjects’ privileges and rebelliousness, these 
views became more sharply exchanged and 
more thoroughly elaboraced. Church shows 
how anti-Richelieu and pro-Richelieu pam- 
phleteers, formal political treatises, and official 
histories, as well as the Testament Politique, 
Mémoires, Gazette, and Mercure Frangois, 
which were associated with the cardinal, grap- 
pled with these questions Was the war an 
affront to Catholicism and religion or a just, 
moral conflict; was the eroding of subjects’ 
powers an act of tyranny or a necessary and 
good statist activity? 

While the reader can best examine for him- 
self the author’s treatment of individual writ- 
ings, I was struck by the inability of Riche- 
lieu’s contemporaries to reconcile religion and 
politics in a genuine synthesis, despite all 
their nuances of interpretation. It is particu- 
larly frustrating to read that Richelieu was 
sincerely religious, grounding his politics in 
religion and legality as well as practical con- 
siderations, for one still wants to know how 
precisely he and his supporters were "reli- 
gious” in their politics. We already know that 
religion and politics were “connected” during 
the early seventeenth century, and yet none of 
the arguments by contemporaries or sugges- 
tions by Professor Churck quite go beyond 
showing a connection. (For example, pam- 
phleteers were themselves religious in training 
or profession; Louis XIII and Richelieu were 
motivated by God-given wisdom or a strong 
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sense of justice; their state was "Christian"; 
they sought "peace" through war) And’ while 
the author candidly notes the dangers in Ri- 
chelieu's tendency toward justifying a state 
morality separate from and unfettered by the 
morality of ordinary individuals, it seems de- 
batable to stop that line of reasoning, as 
Church does, short of placing the cardinal in 
the forefront of those who, unconsciously or 
not, helped divorce politics from religion and 
morality. On a more philosophical plane, the 
meaning of the word "state" itself in "reason 
of state" presents problems. If the state is 
“monarchical government" (p. 36) or some ab- 
straction like the patrie (p. 21), one wonders 
whether "it" can possibly act for the "common 
good" or an absolute morality rather than 
merely for those in power under the guise of a 
nebulous abstraction. And if, as Church so 
aptly states toward the end of his book, Riche- 
lieu viewed the state as a hierarchy of orders 
with its purpose being to provide order and 
satisfaction for each group in its allotted sta- 
tion, it is equally difficult to find a general 
"good." 

Despite, and in part because of, the difficul- 
ties of reconciling reason of state with actual 
early modern states, their society, and their re- 
ligion, Professor Church is to be commended 
for his thoughtful, penetrating study. He is 
fair to the anti-Richelieu pamphleteers, like 
Mathieu de Morgues and Jansenius, and criti- 
cal when it is appropriate, of Richelieu and 
such supporting writers as Fancan, Le Bret, 
Hay du Chastelet, and Balzac. Church's fair- 
ness is also evident in his superb articulation 
of tbe rival values of Richelieu's noble, juridi- 
cal and clerical opponents, and in his bal- 
anced assessment of Richelieu's flirtation with 
internal policies involving dubious morality. 
We look forward to Church's further work on 
one of those policies, that of broadening crimes 
of lése-majesté. 

A. LLOYD MOOTE 
University of Southern California 


JEFFRY KAPLOW. The Names of Kings: The 
Parisian Laboring Poor in the Eighteenth Gen- 
tury. New York: Basic Books. 1972. Pp. xiv, 222. 


$7-95- 


Jeffry Kaplow has taken his title from the 
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poem by Bertolt Brecht that begins: “Who 
built the seven gates of Thebes?/ The books 
are filled with the names of kings/ Was it 
kings who hauled the craggy blocks of stone?" 
His subject is the laboring poor, those who 
did the actual hauling of stone in eighteenth- 
century Paris. They included skilled workers 
of the traditional crafts (journeymen and ap- 
prentices, but not the master artisans); un- 
skilled and semiskilled laborers, largely unor- 
ganized and unprotected (porters, market 
workers, bargemen, and, stevedores); domestic 
servants in their bewildering variety; street 
peddlers, most of whom carried their shops on 
their backs while shouting such wares as sec- 
ondhand clothing and leftovers from the tables 
of the rich; and, at the very bottom, beg- 
gars and criminals, whether amateur, from oc- 
casional or immediate need, or professional. 
Together they made up roughly half of 
Paris’s seven hundred thousand people. One 
hundred thousand of them were seasonal mi- 
grants from the provinces, uprooted, feared by 
the rest. Many of them, among the peddlers 
and domestic servants especially, were women. 

The book before us is very largely descrip- 
tive, and of interest and value because of the 
wealth of detail Kaplow has assembled out of a 
wide variety of eighteenth-century sources, 
printed and archival, and the works of recent 
specialists. He discusses hours and wages (the 
latter so low that the wives and children had to 
work for the family to survive); the working- 
class family, male oriented and generally sta- 
ble, despite the pressures of poverty upon it; 
the housing of the poor, their diet, their dis- 
eases, which were directly connected with the 
harsh conditions under which they lived and 
worked, and their life-expectancy. He describes 
the instititutions with which they came into 
contact—the public hospitals, charities and 
charity schools, the army and militia, the po- 
lice and the courts—through which society 
sought to socialize them to an acceptance of its 
daminant values, and their attitudes toward 
these institutions, their betters, and themselves. 
In a. chapter on their religious beliefs he 
stresses the strength and traditionalist charac- 
ter of their Catholicism, points to the role of 
sermons in persuading the poor to accept their 
poverty, and speculates on the failure of the 
miracle-working Jansenism of the 1730s to be- 
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come the central element of political conscious- 
ness of the poor. 

The development of their political con- 
sciousness is the author's special concern, as he 
explains at the start. "My purpose has been to 
understand how and why the Parisian masses 
were led to take so active a part in the essen- 
tially bourgeois French Revolution, as histori- 
ans like Lefebvre, Soboul, Rudé, and Cobb, 
«among others, have shown them to have done. 
. . . The question I started with was: How and 
«hy did the laboring poor develop a political 
consciousness in the course of the 18th cen- 
tury?” (pp. xi-xii) What is his answer? That 
they did not become politically conscious until 
the time of the Revolution itself and under its 
impact. Till then they were prepolitical. They 
were, indeed, in some respects outsiders. They 
rejected the bourgeois values of work, thrift, 
and sobriety. They sympathized with the con- 
demned in public executions and made heroes 
of daring criminals like Cartouche. Their de- 
sire to avoid the hospital and their refusal to 
accept charity reflected their withdrawal from 
the cadres of a society that they despised. Al- 
though not a class, they were already a com- 
munity aware of their difference from more 
fortunate men and acquiring some sense of 
themselves as a separate group of bottom dogs. 
But—and this is much more important—they 
"accepted the basic justice of the society in 
which they lived and never thought of offering 
it any essential challenge" (p. 109). Though 
their language was violent and pungent they 
were rarely violent in action, and when they 
dabbled as amateurs in crime they rarely did 
physical harm to their victim. They repressed 
their hatred for the institutions that controlled 
them until it became impossible for them to 
react to oppression at all. They looked to the 
king as their protector and to the parlements. 
Raised in a "culture of poverty" they had 
strong feelings of fatalism, helplessness, de- 
pendence, and’ inferiority. They therefore 
could not develop self-esteem and class con- 
sciousness, and engage in political action. Hun- 
ger alone is not enough to create revolutionar- 
ies, as eighteenth-century riots had repeatedly 
shown. When the Revolution came it was the 
class-conscious bourgeoisie, not the poor, who 
made it, although the poor lent their support. 
They had contact with the revolutionary bour- 
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geoisie through the master artisans, so promi- 
nent among the sans-culottes. From them they 
acquired the hope that it was possible, not to 
say legitimate, to challenge the social order. 
Jolted out of their lethargy, psychologically lib- 
erated, the laboring poor, or at least certain el- 
ements in it, began to pursue a ‚program of 
their own. * 

A good book; sympathetic to the laboring 
poor; too ready to assume the worst of the 
charity and the religion of she rich; but stimu- 
lating, well-organized, and more consistent in 
its analysis than might appear at first glance. A 
handsome piece of bookmaking, as well, with 
ten pages of informative plates. There are forty 
pages of references. 

SCOTT LYTLE 
University of Washington 


MICHEL ANTOINE. Le Conseil royal des Finances 
au XVIII siècle et le registre E 3659 des 
Archives nationales. (Mémoires et documents 
publiés par la Société de l'École des Chartes, 
21.) Geneva: Librairie Droz. 1973. Pp. lxiii, 
285. 
This small but valuable volume is a compan- 
ion piece to Michel Antoine's much more com- 
prehensive work, Le Conseil du roi sous le 
règne de Louis XV (1970) (AHR, 76 [1971]: 786). 
Both are the fruit of An:oine's many years 
as conservateur at the Archives Nationales and 
bear the mark of his characteristic thorough- 
ness. In fact the present volume is an excellent 
example of what can be done when a single 
source is studied extensively in its historical 
context. The register E 3659 is a massive manu- 
script volume, the sole survivor of a series of 
more than forty, and contains the records of 
the matters that were discussed in the Conseil 
royal des finances during the year 1736. Since 
that year was relatively quiet, the affairs that 
the council entertained may be regarded as its 
"normal" concerns. By analyzing this record 
from various standpoints and with the aid of 
many other sources, Antoine has produced the 
best available analysis of the functioning of 
this council and its place in the French bu- 
reaucracy. 

The bulk of Antoine's book consists of sum- 
maries of the 151 matters that came before the 
Conseil royal des finances in 1736. 'These were 
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preponderantly local administrative and con- 
tentious problems concerning a host of fiscal is- 
sues: taxation in all its complexities, feudal 
rights to lands, rivers, and forests (the latter 
being especially important), the price of salt in 
various areas, the prerogatives of gilds and 
other groups, the application of royal ordi- 
nànces to specific cases, petitions from local es- 
tates and parlements, and even the clash of 
rights when attempts were made to: restore a 
deserted village in Lorraine. Antoine correctly 
claims that the arguments that were set forth 
concerning these matters graphically reveal the 
functioning and complexities of eighteenth- 
century society and the very mind of the Old 
Regime. 

More valuable to historians of French insti- 
tutions is Antoine’s analysis of the place of the 
Conseil royal des finances in the functioning of 
the French bureaucracy. The controller gen- 
eral presented all matters to the council after 
they had been prepared under his supervision 
or that of an intendant of finance. Decisions 
were reached in the presence of the king, and 
the resulting decrees (arréts) were binding as 
applications of royal autbority, the council hav- 
ing none in its own right. Thus the fiction of 
royal approval of all acts of government was 
preserved. However, the controller general and 
the intendants of finance presided over a vast 
bureaucracy that was coterminous with the 
realm and expedited innumerable matters 
without recourse to the council. Antoine shows 
that of the 2,638 financial decrees that were is- 
sued in 1736, only 151 emanated from the 
council. The great majority were therefore the 
work of officials, chiefly the intendants of 
finance, who operated independently without 
supervision by king or council, even though 
their decrees derived their validity from royal 
authorization. The potentialities for adminis- 
trative tyranny in this situation are obvious 
and were not lost on contemporaries, who first 
directed their strictures against bureaucratic ir- 
responsibility and ultimately the monarchy it- 
self. In this way Antoine shows that the limita- 
tions of the Conseil royal des finances facilitated 
the burgeoning of the bureaucratic system, 
which, by arrogating to itself a competence 
independent of the Crown, ultimately under- 
mined the monarchy that it was designed to 
serve. In this respect the value of Antoine’s 
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book extends considerably beyond the confines 
of his specific subject. 
WILLIAM F. CHURCH 
Brown University 


TOM KEMP. Economic Forces in French History: 
An Essay on the Development of the French 
Economy, 1760-1914. London: Dennis Dobson. 
1971. Pp. 316. Sch. 7o. 

Historians of eighteenth-century France have 
long debated the nature of the Revolution of 
1789. The essential question is: Was it or was 
it not bourgeois? Much of the controversy is 
based on a failure to understand certain basic 
concepts, like feudalism and capitalism, and a 
tendency to think in stereotypes of nobles 
against bourgeois, as though classes were fixed, 
immobile entities, two rows of toy soldiers fac- 
ing each other until one knocks the other 
down. Another reason is that historians are, in 
general badly trained in economics. As a 
corrective to these errors, Mr. Kemp's sensible 
book is very valuable. 

The eighteenth-century French economy was 
still feudal, but it contained strong elements of 
capitalist development. Like many concrete so- 
cial formations, it contained manifestations of 
two modes of production. What made it feudal 
were the relations of production between lords 
(property owners) and peasants, and, in addi- 
tion, the way in which wealth was used, that is, 
for consumption rather than accumulation or 
production. The nobles defended this way of 
life, its economics, its ideology, and its style, 
while denouncing the spread of bourgeois indi- 
vidualism, This does not mean that they did 
not sometimes act as bourgeois in the kind of 
investments they made or in the politics they 
pursued. On the other hand, the bourgeois 
were for the most part engaged in finance or 
commerce or officeholding within the frame- 
work of the Old Regime, rather than attempt- 
ing to break out of it. Many of them were 
bought off, allowed to rise out of their class, as 
they acquired wealth and gained access to pres- 
tigious functions. This did not stop the bour- 
geoisie as a class from raising the cry for a career 
open to talents and for total reformation of 
the institutional framework of the realm. 
These few facts demonstrate how essential it is 
to think in terms of contradictions, not only 
between classes, but also between an individual 
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and the class to which he belongs, as well as in 
the behavior and Weltanschauung of the indi- 
vidual himself. 

The concept of the bourgeois revolution— 
about which Mr. Kemp might have said 
more—is justified not by the social origins or 
role of the leading actors, but by the revolu- 
tion's place in the scheme of things, that is, by 
the changes it accomplished in promoting the 
creation of a specific kind of capitalist social 
formation (capitalist and bourgeois not being 
synonymous in all eras of history). The French 
Revolution of 178g was an incomplete bourgeois 
revolution for which the relative backward- 
ness of the bourgeoisie itself was responsi- 
ble. Legal and institutional structures were al- 
tered irreversibly, if not totally, and power was 
taken from the monarchy and the nobility. But 
the emergence of a property-owning small peas- 
antry was a break on capital accumulation, the 
national market, and a mobile labor supply, 
and the fear of the urban masses led to a re- 
turn to antidemocratic political structures that, 
in turn, conditioned the entire situation of the 
French economy and society throughout the 
nineteenth century. 

Carrying his analysis into the modern period 
Mr. Kemp raises many doubts about the tradi- 
tional clichés of French economic history. He 
follows Marx's analysis of Louis Napoleon 
given in The Eighteenth Brumaire (1852) as af- 
fording the now adolescent industrial bourgeoi- 
sie the security and protection it needed in 
order to carry out economic development. If 
that development was less rapid than in other 
countries, it was not so much because of a lack 
of entrepreneurial genius or initiative, as cer- 
tain authors of the Harvard school would have 
it, as to the inherited institutional apparatus 
whose weight could not be wholly counterbal- 
anced, even by a state committed to the growth 
of capitalist enterprise. This said, it is clear 
that the usual picture of French capitalism at 
the end of the nineteenth century has been 
overdrawn in a negative sense. For Kemp, it is 
wrong to compare the French economy to one 
of the "young giants"—Germany and the 
United States—just then flexing their muscles 
for the first time. Growth was greater, espe- 
cially in certain key industrial sectors, than has 
usually been supposed. For the areas in which 
it did exist, Kemp examines the reasons usually 
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invoked to explain backwardness, He is very 
good on demographic questions and Malthu- 
sian attitudes and on problems like the role of 
foreign investments and imperialist expansion 
(as we might expect from the author of a good 
book on Theories of Imperialism). Most impor- 
tant, he shows that the fact that only certain 
sectors of the economy profited, in terms of the 
balance sheet, from imperialism is no reason to 
reject the Marxist thesis of imperialism as the 
result of an inner dynamic of capitalist develop- 
ment. Finally when Kemp writes that there is 
no single root cause for the performance of the 
French economy in the period ending in 1914, 
it is not in order to escape from committing 
himself. On the contrary he argues that noth- 
ing is comprehensible except in terms of a so- 
Cial structure that was, in this case, terribly 
complex. To invoke the "lack of will to make 
necessary changes," without tying it to "social 
reasons bound up with the old structures them- 
selves,” is nonsense. By reaffirming this very 
simple proposition—but one too much ne- 
glected by present-day econometricians—Mr. 
Kemp has done a significant service. 

The Marxist analysis contained in this book 
is done with skill and care. Far from engaging 
in a limited and fruitless economic determin- 
ism, Kemp gives us a rounded picture of the 
complexities of class at all levels of human ac- 
tion, including the ideological. Men are seen 
here to be making their own history, with all 
the problems and contradictions that entails. 
There are lacunae in this book, most of them 
inevitable in the present state of our knowl- 
edge. Unlike English scholars, the French have 
unti] recent years neglected this field of their 
national history. As both a summary of what 
we have learned thus far and a sophisticated at- 
tempt at interpretation, this is a very good 
book. If the style is less than brilliant, the ar- 
guments are set forth clearly enough, and it 
should find a well-deserved place in the library 
of those interested in things French. 

JEFFRY KAPLOW 
Université de Paris 


PHILIP DAWSON. Provincial Magistrates and 
Revolutionary Politics in France, 1789-1795. 
(Harvard Historical Monographs, 66.) Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press. i972. 
Pp. x, 424. $15.00. : 
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'The 2,700 magistrates of the bailliage courts, 
the intermediate level of the royal judiciary 
under the ancien régime, are the subject of 
Professor Dawson's detailed and exhaustive 
study. Dawson has supplied some statistics for 
this geographically dispersed group—he esti- 
mates that six per cent of the former magis- 
trates emigrated and less than one-half of one 
per cent were executed—but he has concen- 
trated on the 221 magistrates from Burgundy 
and Poitou. Although the bailliage courts 
ranked judicially just below the parlements, 
they lacked their glamour and controversy; 
while the parlements became the cutting edge 
of aristocratic resurgence and defiance of Louis 
XV and Louis XVI, the bailliages remained es- 
sentially local courts subordinate both judi- 
cially and socially to the parlements and moré 
than a little envious of them. In contrast to the 
eighty per cerit of the members of parlement 
who were nobles before becoming magistrates, 
“more than go percent of the members of the 
bailliages were commoners, and few had pros- 
pects of ennoblement" (p. 341). The pärle- 
ments resisted any changes in their position or 
alterations in the judicial system, but many 
bailliage magistrates recognized the inequities 
of the ancien régime and welcomed, or at least 
passively accepted, the massive reordering of 
the judiciary carried out in 1790. 

The heart of Dawson’s book deals with the 
rapid political changes brought about by the 
Revolution, particularly the period from early 
1788 to late 1790, and the resultant pressures 
on the bailliage magistrates. Because of their 
social and political prominence and because 
they played an important role in the electoral 
assemblies, it is not surprising that 127, or 
more than twenty per cent, of the Third Estate 
deputies in 1789 were bailliage magistrates. 
Their experiencé on the bench enabled them 
to exert quiet leadership in the "revolutionary 
achievement" of creating a national legislature. 
"It was of outstanding importance in the 
achievements of the National Assembly that 
many of these magistrates lent silent but steady 
support to revolutionary change" (p. 240). The 
National Assembly changed France's judicial 
system by confiscating judicial positions that 
formerly were purchased and replaced them 
with elected magistrates. Compensated by the 
state for their loss of revenue, the bailliage 
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magistrates were encouraged to invest in newly 
nationalized land. There was some resistance 
initially, but the “irrevocability of the judicial 
reform and the desire to reinvest the capital 
sums that were involved” (p. 261) persuaded 
many magistrates to go along, and Dawson re- 
gards this maneuver, on balance, as a success. 
The 2,700 individual bailliage magistrates 
formed essentially a corporate body that was 
disinclined to initiate radical change and yet 
receptive to arguments calling for individual 
sacrifices. Dawson emphasizes the contrasting 
responses of the two primary judicial bodies: 
“The members of parlements became, in gen- 
eral, counterrevolutionaries. The members of 
the bailliages, in general, supported reform 
and accepted, at least by declining to oppose, a 
republican revolution" (p. 340). Rejecting 
other explanations, including Cobban's that 
the bailliage magistrates in 1789 were declining 
both socially and econornically Dawson finds 
the basic difference to be a fairly simple 
one—the divergence in "class membership and 
allegiance” (p. 341). This book is long overdué, 
well written, and a significant contribution to 
our knowledge of the haute bourgeoisie. 
THOMAS F. SHEPPARD 
Tours, France 


DAVID HIGGS. Ultraroyalism in Toulouse: From 
Its Origins to the Revolution of 1830. (The 
Johns Hopkins University Studies in Historical 
and Political Science, Ninetieth Series (1972), 
number 2.) Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity Press. 1973. Pp. ix, 223. $12.50. 
David Higgs has undertaken the difficult task 
of studying the political outlook and behavior 
of the dominant ultraroyalist elite in the Tou- 
louse region over the revolutionary watershed. 
Five of eight chapters in this monograph of 
under two hundred pages focus on the two 
Restorations, two treat the Old Regime and 
the Revolution, and a brief postlude turns to 
the centers of legitimist action during the July 
Monarchy. i 

The paternity of this book is as noble as its 
subject. The late Alfred Cobban, Higgs's major 
advisor, is visible, among other ways, in the au- 
thor’s concern with "the permanent elements 
in the French social pattern"; Robert Forster's 
deep and sympathetic understanding of the 
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country-town life of the Toulousain nobil- 
ity—“robe, sword and cloche”—established a 
base for the present study; and Professor Go- 
dechot, whose published lectures on the coun- 
terrevolution broke ground in proposing an 
examination of ultraroyalism in its various re- 
gional settings, guided the author in the use of 
local archives. Representatives of both the 
Villéle and Beaumont families offered access to 
their historical records. . 
The research presented here confirms at the 
level of one region the hypothesis that the 
authority of the landowning class remairied fun- 
damentally unshaken by revolutionary pro- 
grams, administrative reorganizations, and mil- 
itary conquests. To be sure, the Toulousain 
was not prototypical, yet how unrepresentative 
it was is difficult to say in the present underde- 
veloped state of local and regional studies with 
a comparable time span. Higgs's manuscript 
was evidently completed before the appearance 
of Maurice Agulhon's three-volume thése de 
doctorat on Toulon and its hinterland, a re- 
gion whose movement from ultraroyalism to re- 
publicánism by 1848 suggests some useful con- 
trasts (reviewed in AHR, 77 [1972]: 156-57). 
Although Higgs has little to say about Tou- 
louse after 1830, his prior argument indicates 
why Toulouse remained a center of legitimism 
under the July Monarchy. As site of the second 
largest parlement in the kirigdom, Toulouse 
had already been, under the Old Regime, a 
center of resistance to centralizing government. 
Its landowners enjoyed a certain solidarity of 
interest. They bore their tax burden rather eq- 
uitably and were thus free of the divisions be- 
tween nobles and non-nobles bred elsewhere by 
discriminatory exemptions based on noble 
birth. The typical peasant was a dependent 
sharecropper or wage laborer, regarding the 
landowner as a natural "social authority." Less 
than a quarter of the land in the mid-eight- 
eenth century was owned by the peasantry, and 
this portion was so divided that its production 
remained at subsistence levels. Toulouse itself 
was in the control of the landowning elite, 
mostly noble. They exercised their control 
through property owhership, governmental 
office, and clerical administration of hospitals 
and charity. No important industry offered an 
independent base of power. The largest em- 
ployers were the state monopolies, and the typ- 
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ical independent workshops and businesses 
were very small in size. 

Retention of power by the landed aristocracy 
was made possible by their physical presence 
during the revolutionary years (the rate of 
their emigration was relatively low, and by the 
end of the Directory most of those who had left 
were back on their estates); by the-very small 
impact on the Church and the nobility made 
by the sale of their property during the revolu- 
tionary period (the Haute-Garonne was almost 
at the bottom of the departmental list of ac- 
quirers of biens nationaux); and presumably 
by the successful intermatriages that created an 
infrastructure of robe, sword, and clerical elites 
for which a carpetbag civil service apparatus 
and parvenu local influences were no match. 

This useful work is blander than it ought to 
be, largely because it sidesteps areas of contro- 
versy in both the historical literature and social 
theory. Although Higgs finds the allegedly vio- 
lent temperament in Toulouse less real than 
rhetorical—"much less so than some historians 
of violence have pictured it"—and the purge of 
1815-16 more a "shake-up" than anything else, 
the principals in the two disputes (among them 
Richard Cobb and myself) are not identified, 
and the evidence supporting conflicting views 
lies unsifted. With respect to theory, the typol- 
ogies for "counterrevolution" before 1815 of- 
fered by Jacques Godechot and Paul Beik are 
not discussed in the text, and theory is treated 
generally more jin its dimension as ideology 
than as explanatory hypothesis. Regional stud- 
ies, however, are the essential building blocks 
in our reconstruction of social change in 
France, and this study is a helpful contribu- 
tion to that effort. 

DANIEL P. RESNICK 
Carnegie-Mellon University 


CLAUDE BELLANGER ei al, editors. Histoire gén- 
érale de la presse francaise. Volume 3, De 1871 
à 1940. Paris: Presses Universitaires de France. 
1972. Pp. 687. 


This is the third volume to appear of a pro- 
jected four-volume collaborative work, which 
when completed will narrate the history of the 
press in France from its beginnings in the fit- 
teenth century down to the present. Fout au- 
thors, although their names do not appear as 
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such on the title page, have contributed to the 
present volume, which covers the years of the 
Third Republic. Pierre Albert, a maitre- 
assistant at the University of Paris, has pre- 
pared at least two-thirds of this large volume, 
by far the most interesting portion for the gen- 
eral historian. Fernand Terrou, professor at 
the Institut des Études Politiques and also 
director of the Institut Frangais de Presse, has 
contributed a legal study on the jurisprudence 
governing the freedom of the press since adop- 
tion of the primary statute of July 29, 1881, 
which guaranteed after a century of struggle 
the liberties that were so enjoyed, and abused, 
under the Third Republic. Louis Charlet and 
Robert Ranc, both of the Institut Francais de 
Presse, have jointly written an account of the 
changing technology of printing and publish- 
ing in the eighty years from 1865 to 1945. The 
volume is handsomely produced, as befits the 
subject, with a dozen or so splendid reproduc- 
tions of "first pages" and with sketches and 
drawings of the various mechanical and tech- 
nological innovations over the years. 

Pierre Albert discusses with candor the diff- 
culties involved in writing the history of the 
press as an institution, citing among many 
other obstacles the inadequacy of the official 
and private sources that would make such a 
history possible. To mention only one major 
problem of sources, French newspapers for 
a long time considered such matters as cir- 
culation figures—let alone their financial af- 
fairs—business secrets to be jealously guarded 
from competitors. Likewise, concrete proof for 
the generally accepted pattern of subsidies to 
the press from business interests and other 
pressure groups, or from the French govern- 
ment (through the secret funds of the ministry 
of the interior), or from foreign governments, 
it turns out, are extremely difficult to trace 
even though indirect evidence for widespread 
subornation abounds; one will not be sure 
after reading this cautious, judicious account 
to what extent the press of the Third Republic 
was a presse vendue, but by no means is the 
suggestion dispelled. 

The study also skillfully raises the special 
problems involved in trying to evaluate the im- 
pact of the press on the political life of the 
country during these years. Did the press in the 
Third Republic merely reflect existing social 
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and political antagonisms, or did it serve to 
create and sharpen them? What influence did 
the press exert on public opinion and on the 
voter? In at least two elections, those of 1912 
and 1936, when the parties of the Left won vic- 
tories at the polls, the press had almost unani- 
mously taken a stand directly counter to the 
program of the Left. Did the press undermine 
loyalty and allegiance to the Republic and 
thereby contribute to the decay of respect that 
culminated in 1940? M. Albert concludes that 
the unbridled license with which the daily 
press attacked the leading political figures of 
the Republic, its parliamentary institutions, 
and the governments of the day, especially in 
the years after 1919. undermined civic respect 
for the existing order; the polemics and per- 
sonal abuse far exceeded that of the pre-1914 
years. 

Although the main focus is properly on the 
daily newspaper, the study does not neglect the 
weekly and monthly magazines, reviews, and 
journals of all kinds; nor are the provincial 
publications overlooked. The most valuable 
sections of the volume, almost encyclopedic in 
nature and to be cherished as a continuing 
source of reference, analyze one by one for 
three separate periods—the pre-1914 years, the 
years of the First World War, and the interwar 
years—the careers of the leading newspapers 
("la vie des journaux"), examining their politi- 
cal orientation, their management, their pub- 
lishers, editors, and writers, their special features 
and style, and the vicissitudes of their cir- 
culation. For the years from 1880 to 1914, the 
"big four" receive extended treatment: Le 
Petit Parisien, which, with a circulation of 1.5 
million in 1914, boasted in its masthead of en- 
joving "le plus fort tirage des journaux du 
monde entier," and Le Journal, Le Petit Jour- 
nal, and Le Matin, which were not far he- 
hind—the four accounting together for a total 
of 4.5 million readers. Influential newspapers 
outside the mass circulation category, like Le 
Temps or Le Journal des Debats, are also ex- 
amined. These years represented the golden 
age of the French press when it pioneered in 
many ways and in circulation outstripped 
newspapers in the United States, Great Britain, 
and Germany, while at the same time main- 
taining a high level of artistic, literary, and in- 
tellectual quality. French newspapers never 


quite recovered from the First World War, 
which ironically served as a stimulant to jour- 
nalism in Britain and the United States, but 
not in France.: Circulation increased after 
1919, but more slowly; the number of papers 
diminished (as continued to be the case after 
1945). The "big four" lost their clientele and 
had to face new competition. Here the success 
story was that of Jean Prouvost's Paris-Soir, 
which revolutionized reporting with its empha- 
sis on photography and which became as much 
an illustrated daily magazine as a newspa- 
per—“le Grand Quotidien d’Informations 
Illustrées"; its circulation increased amazingly 
from 130,000 in 1931 to 1.7 million in 1939. 

There are few conclusions one can quarrel 
with in this comprehensive, ambitious, and 
scrupulously objective survey. Perhaps not 
enough is said of the socialist, communist, and 
labor presses, or such magazines as the social- 
Catholic Esprit, all of which also transcended 
in influence their limited circulation. One can 
question the thesis that the importance of the 
weekly and monthly magazines of politics grew 
so impressively after 1919 that they are now 
more useful for the historian of the interwar 
years than the daily press. How many students 
of the French Left would agree that "La 
Lumiére, Marianne, Vendredi offer us today a 
much clearer and more profound testimonial 
of radical or socialist thought than l'Oeuvre or 
le Populaire"? Perhaps, too, more attention 
might have been paid to the role of advertising 
in the “new journalism," again a slippery sub- 
ject to grasp. But all students of the Third Re- 
public will be grateful for the questions raised, 
the information provided, the generalizations 
offered, and the opportunities suggested for fu- 
ture research in this admirable work. When the 
fourth volume appears, the completed project 
will represent a comprehensive history of the 
French press in the tradition of Louis-Eugéne 
Hatin’s eight-volume study written a century 
ago. The completed work will supersede the 
various histories attempted since 1900, such as 
those by Henri Avenel, Georges Weill, Ray- 
mond Manevy, or Jacques Kayser, and will not 
be matched to my knowledge by as grandiose 
an endeavor for any other country. 


JOEL COLTON 
Duke University 
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CHRISTIAN GRAS. Alfred Resmer (1877-1964) et 
le mouvement révolutionnaire international. 
(Bibliothèque socialiste, 19.) Paris: Francois 
Maspero. 1971. Pp. 531. 


This is the story of a true believer whose poli- 
tics were his life. Alfred Griot, born in New 
York (1877), the son of a poor French hairdres- 
ser, grew up in Montrouge (after 1884); he 
adopted his pseudonym from Ibsen's Rosmer- 
holm, became a revolutiorary syndicalist, and, 
soon, a full-time militant. One of the tiny mi- 
nority of left-wing leaders to oppose the war 
(during which time he formed a lasting friend- 
ship with Trotsky), he welcomed the Bolshevik 
Revolution and went to Moscow where he was 
deeply involved in the activities of the Com- 
munist and syndicalist Internationals. On his 
return to France he joined the new Commun- 
ist party, was excommuniceted in 1924, and re- 
mained to his death a steadfast adherent and 
critic of the Revolution, an anti-Stalinist Com- 
munist. 

Rosmer's is an importan: figure of secondary 
rank. His life is part of (or in counterpoint to) 
much of the history of the Second, Third, and 
Fourth Internationals. Thus the book surveys 
French and international revolutionary syndi- 
calism before 1914, torn by national divisions 
and doctrinal (that is, larzely personal) rival- 
ries, the wartime minoritarian struggles, the 
the Communist Interna- 
tional, the factional struggles of the French 
party (where Gras avoids duplicating the works 
of Kriegel and Wohl), and. finally, the politics 
of the communist opposition(s) dominated by 
the towering figures of Trotsky and Stalin. 
Rosmer himself, after 1924, moved from a 
hopeless attempt at nonfractional criticism to 
Trotskyism; and, from that, to independent 
analysis and action in growing isolation. Hav- 
ing opposed the authoritarian methods of Sta- 
lin, he opposed those of Trotsky too. But he re- 
mained personally close to the latter, trusted 
by Trotsky beyond their disagreements and by 
Trotsky’s widow, Natalie. 

Much of the book makes excruciating read- 
ing. The accounts of facticnal positions, strug- 
gles and evolutions in Frarce and at the inter- 
national level are terribly thorough, and 
Christian Gras is master of his sources. He de- 
serves high marks for their variety and scrupu- 
lous use. After a while, hcwever, the blow-by- 
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blow description of so many disputes begins to 
read like the battle of Waterloo seen by Fabrice 
del Dongo, with numerous footnotes. Yet, in the 
end, if one can last the course (and the last 
dozen pages are well worth coming to), a mov- 
ing portrait emerges by accumulation of the 
sort of man who enters revolution as others do 
religion. Solitary, reserved, generous, thought- 
ful, unambitious, argumentative, undisciplined, 
a perpetual heretic and impenitent opti- 
mist, Rosmer was sustained and exalted by 
stubborn faith. The revolution to which he 
dedicated his life failed, the class war fal- 
tered, the working class itself he dreamed to 
liberate went other ways. Rosmer found him- 
self a revolutionary without a revolution. Per- 
haps, after all, "the struggle itself towards the 
heights is enough to fill a man’s life. One must 
imagine Sisyphus happy.” 

EUGEN WEBER 

University of California, 

Los Angeles 


JURGEN ROSENBAUM. Frankreich in Tunesien: 
Die Anfänge des Protektorates, 1881-1886. 
(Beiträge zur Kolonial- und Überseegeschichte, 
Number 7.) (Zurich:] Atlantis. 1971. Pp. 263. 


The stated aim of this work is to fill in a gap 
between the major monograph of Jean Gan- 
lage, Les origines du protectorat francais en 
Tunisie, and various other works on the devel- 
opment of Tunisia under French rulé. The 
years upon which Rosenbaum concentrates are 
those when Paul Cambon, the second French 
Resident in Tunisia, laid the groundwork for 
the regime that was to last virtually until inde- 
pendence in 1956. 

This goal notwithstanding, Rosenbaum de- 
votes a good fifth of his book to summarizing 
events and issues already dealt with (as he fully 
acknowledges) by Ganiage. When he finally 
gets to his own period the emphasis is not so 
much upon colonial administration as such but 
rather the legal, diplomatic, and domestic po- 
litical issues surrounding the installation of an 
administrative system. As Rosenbaum demon- 
strates, Cambon's problems were numerous and 
complex, including the ambivalence of the very 
term "protectorate," the extraterritorial rights 
and financial supervision still exercised by other 
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European states in Tunisia, and the indecisive- 
ness of various, constantly falling French 
governments. 
The author is to be congratulated for work- 
ing his way systematically through this morass 
of negotiations. Nevertheless, his style of pres- 
entation—essentially a narrative of proposals, 
obstacles, counterproposals, revisions, and the 
like—does not provide the most engaging read- 
ing. Moreover, the main point which Rosen- 
baum makes in his introduction, that the Tu- 
nisian protectorate would provide an entirely 
new model for French colonialism, seems 
poorly supported by the evidence presented 
and is partially abandoned by the author in his 
own conclusions. Cambori, who began his pub- 
lic career as a prefect in several domestic 
départements, had no very clear ideas about 
colonial government and simply did his best to 
establish as firm a French presence in Tunisia 
as possible. To avoid the cardinal error of large 
domestic expenditure and the secondary one of 
imitating the Algerian settler system (disap- 
proved of, apparently, more on financial than 
philosophical grounds) he made some use of 
indigenous political institutions. But since Ro- 
senbaum is weakest on the Tunisian, as op- 
posed to the French, dimensions of his subject 
we learn little of what changes or continuities 
actually developed at the local level. The re- 
search is solidly based upon archival sources, 
but the scope of inquiry seems too narrowly fo- 
cused upon matters that do not, perhaps, re- 
quire quite such detailed attention. 
RALPH A. AUSTEN 
University of Cameroon 


JUDITH M. HUGHES. To the Maginot Line: The 
Politics of French Military Preparation in the 
1920’s. (Harvard Historical Monographs, 64.) 
Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press. 
1971. Pp. x, 300. $9.00. 


"Things are in the saddle and ride mankind." 
It is in this light that the author of this stimu- 
lating and excellently documented book sees 
the problems surrounding the ‚planning of 
French national defense in the period between 
the wars. Once the years of German inactivity 
passed and the vital demographic and in- 
dustrial inferiority of France began to matter 
in very real terms, Paris took the line that the 
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best form of attack was defense—hence the 
Maginot scheme, instead of a bold strategy of 
striking eastward into the German heartland. 
Only on the northern frontier was war to bring 
an offensive thrust to take Armageddon onto 
Belgian soil and preserve the crucial French 
. industrial sites of the Nord and the Pas de Ca- 
lais. 

While there is much in the argument that 
there was no straight civilian/military cleavage 
on defense policies, and while true practical ex- 
igencies like financial and manpower shortages, 
not to mention pressures against coercive meth- 
ods from. London, did militate against indul- 
gence in bold and imaginative thinking, the fact 
remains that what civilians were frequently 
glad to do soldiers embraced with considerable 
reluctance, and what was actually demoralizing 
could and should have stimulated all in au- 
thority to greater flights of fancy than a scheme 
for making an ultramodern “Great Wall of 
China.” To say that the French policy makers 
were somehow exonerated from blame for 1940 
because of the overwhelming concatenation of 
unfortunate circumstances, when those circum- 
stances were just not anything like so over- 
whelming and unfortunate, is to beg the funda- 
mental questions. Just why demoralization was 
justified the author does not explain. Some 
Frenchmen saw technology and superior weap- 
onry as a way out of potential disaster. There 
was nothing inevitable about the neglect of an 
effective airforce. No fates had decreed that 
machines could not fly over French territory. 
Even if the Maginot plan was right it would 
have taken an excellent airforce to have pulled 
it off and to have made the strategy of the 
northward thrust begin to make sense. We 
have here but another instance of revision hav- 
ing been taken too far. For, of course, it is in- 
correct to pour unadulterated scorn upon the 
defense planners of interwar France. Neverthe- 
less, they were not among the most blameless 
of men. They possessed great scope for free 
will, though great scope is not, let it be clear, 
anything like full scope. 

Individual personalities are particularly well 
handled. Foch and Pétain, Poincaré and Blum 
—all emerge with veritable life in them. The 
trends of ‘French interwar history are deftly 
carried through onto these pages with an 
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unobtrusive lucidity and persuasiveness. All in 
all the project is most worthwhile. 
MICHAEL HURST 
St. John's College, 
Oxford 


JAN DEN TEX. Oldenbarnevelt. Volume 1, 1547- 
1606; volume 2, 1606-1619. New York: Cam- 
bridge University Press. 1973. Pp. xi, 357; viii, 
359—759. $55.00 the set. 


A century ago the American historian John 
Lothrop Motley completed his nine-volume ac- 
count of the origins and foundations of the Re- 
public of the United Provinces with two vol- 
umes on Johan van Oldenbarnevelt, who more 
than any other man created and consolidated 
the North Netherlands state. Since then the 
only biography, even in Dutch, has been an 
idiosyncratic little book by Theun de Vries 
(1940), who was not a trained historian. Jan 
den Tex, who was trained as a jurist but 
turned to historical studies, although 'he did 
not enter the world of regular university teach- 
ing, took on almost thirty years ago the task of 
writing an adequate, up-to-date biography, 
which he completed in 1972. It appeared in 
five volumes, the first three of text and the last 
two of additional essays, bibliographical mate- 
rials, and various appendixes. From the 1,903 
pages of original text he then distilled a briefer 
work of 703 pages, which R. B. Powell has 
translated into English under his supervision. 
There are significant differences between the 
two versions. The original was extraordinarily 
full, combining a wealth of detail with close 
analyses; the result was a work of great trans- 
parency. The abridged version from which the 
translation was done retains the bulk of the 
narrative, trimmed somewhat, but with much 
of the analysis gone. It will read more quickly 
and probably more easily for most readers, but 
specialists will still go often to the Dutch for 
its greater illumination of numerous events 
and problems. 

The translation is smooth and generally ac- 
curate, but Powell, who is not a historian, now 
and then wanders too far, I think, from ac- 
cepted historical usage. Why "Counter-Remon- 
strant" when historians have written “Contra- 
Remonstrant" for centuries? Raadpensionaris 
is not really translated into English by “Grand 
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Pensionary," which comes from the French 
Grand Pensionnaire and was used for Hol- 
land's Raadpensionaris only. ("By rote" for “by 
turn," bij tourbeurte, is presumably only a 
slip.) Yet, to his credit, Powell has sought to re- 
, tain the racy flavor of den Tex's original, with 
its puns, allusions, and deliberate anachron- 
isms, although some of his bold solutions were 
rejected by his editors as insufficiently academic 
(according to a letter from the author to the re- 
viewer). These remarks are intended not to den- 
igrate Powell's achievement, which is on the 
whole excellent, but to reaffirm the importance 
of historically responsive and responsible trans- 
.lation. In any case, a splendid book has been 
made available to a far wider circle of readers. 
HERBERT H. ROWEN 
Rutgers University, 

New Brunswick 


ALICE CLARE CARTER. The Dutch Republic in 
Europe in the Seven Years War. Coral Gables, 
Fla.: University of Miami Press. 1971. Pp. xvii, 
181. $10.00. 


The once mighty Republic of the United Prov- 
inces, which played such a prominent role in 
European wars and diplomacy in the seven- 
teenth century, chose to remain neutral during 
the War of the Austrian Succession and the 
Seven Years War. Dutch historians have not 
been too much interested in eighteenth-century 
Dutch history, and certainly not in the role 
their country played in the Seven Years' War. 
We must therefore welcome this study, which 
discusses the foreign policy of the Republic 
during this European conflict and the effect the 
war had on the Republic's internal develop- 
ments. 

Anyone who undertakes a study of eight- 


eenth-century Dutch political life or foreign" 


policy requires courage and fortitude. Trying 
to unravel the tortuous decision-making proc- 
ess and to grasp the complexity of the Repub- 
lic's bureaucracy is no mean task. This study is 
principally based on Dutch, English, and other 
archival materials that thus far have not been 
fully utilized. Unfortunately, the author did 
not include a bibliography, and thus we do not 
know if she has consulted various major works 
that are not listed in the footnotes. 

Her study reveals that the Dutch Republic 
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preferred a policy of neutrality after 1714. 
When war came in 1756 the Dutch announced 
their neutrality, and the major belligerent 
powers concluded that it was in their own in- 
terest to keep the Republic neutral, since they 
profited considerably from Dutch trade, serv- 
ices, and loans. A conflict with Britain did 
arise over colonial trade, but this issue was re- 
solved after a moment of acute tension. 

The author concludes that the Dutch policy 
of neutrality was not dictated by the super 
powers but was designed to promote and pro- 
tect the Republic’s interest. Although one 
would not disagree with this thesis, it is well to 
re-emphasize that it was the big powers that al- 
lowed the Republic to remain neutral. The 
American War of Independence, the War of 
the First Coalition, and World War II demon- 
strated how easily the Dutch could become em- 
broiled in major conflicts in spite of a strong 
desire to remain neutral. 

I had expected more than was presented 
here; the material is sketchy and introductory. 
We learn little about the decision-making proc- 
ess, public opinion, the details of the Anglo- 
Dutch crisis, and so on. Furthermore, there is 
much repetitious material and a lack of organi- 
zation, the last chapter being a case in point. 

GERLOF D. HOMAN 
Illinois State University 


YVAN VANDEN BERGHE. Jacobijnen en Tradi- 
tionalisten: De reacties van de Bruggelingen in 
de Revolutietijd (1780-1794) [Jacobins and 
'Iraditionalists: The Reactions of the Inhab- 
itants of Bruges in the Revolutionary Period 
(1780-1794)]. Volume 1; volume 2, Bijlagen 
[Tables]. (Historische uitgaven, number 32.) 
[Brussels:] Pro Civitate. 1972. Pp. xlviii, 429; 
237. 


The Dutch-language community, whether in 
the Netherlands or Belgium, has been more 
willing on the whole than the French to see a 
“democratic” revolution occurring in Europe 
and America at the time of the French Revolu- 
tion. To the work of G. H. E. de Wit on the 
strictly Dutch region are now added these two 
volumes on the town of Bruges and its adjoin- 
ing territory. There is a twelve-page French 
summary to the first volume, and the entire 
second volume forms a statistical appendix. 
The latter, which can be used with very little 
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knowledge of Dutch, presents amazingly de- 
tailed lists—by name, age, occupation, and, in 

. many cases, by degree of wealth—of the mem- 
bers of various ruling bodies and of the Bruges 
Jacobin club of 1792. 

'The author finds that Bruges, and presump- 
tively much of the Austrian Netherlands, was 
not the stagnant or backward place at the end 
of the eighteenth century that has often been 
said. It was a center of textiles, productive agri- 
culture, and trade, and hence of an active mid- 
dle class, which opposed the privileged orders, 
read the French philosophes, favored the 
American Revolution, supported the measures 
of Joseph II, and later contributed strongly to 
the democratic or Jacobin element. “The most 
notable fact of this period [1791-92] was the 
sensational development of a democratic move- 
ment. A truly revolutionary spirit prevailed at 
Bruges, which reached its height with the ar- 
rival of French troops" (vol. 1, p. 404). The fa- 
mous French decree of December 15, 1792, 
sometimes miscalled a "propaganda decree," is 
seen by the author as a measure of "democrati- 
zation and modernization." Since conservative 
resistance at Bruges made it unworkable, the 
Bruges democrats began to favor annexation to 
republican France. The author concludes that 
the movement at Bruges was not a "conserva- 
tive uprising in a backward country," but that, 
while forward looking, it was of course very 
different from the French Revolution also. 

R. R. PALMER 
Yale University 


A. IA. GUREVICH. Svobodnoe krest'ianstvo feo- 
dal’noi Norvegii [The Free Peasantry of Feudal 
Norway]. (Akademiia Nauk SSSR, Institut Is- 
torii, Nauchyi Sovet po Istorii Mirovoi Kul" 
tury.) Moscow: Izdatel'stvo "Nauka." 1967. Pp. 
283. 

In this splendid book, Gurevich, who for two 
decades has poured out articles on early medie- 
val Norway, puts it all together. The title is an 
understatement in that it claims less than the 
author provides. The free peasantry is only a 
principal thread in a wider discussion that 
ranges over the whole field of Norwegian social 
history from the ninth to the thirteenth cen- 
tury. More than that, however, Gurevich di- 
rectly challenges the whole notion that tradi- 
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tional (and Marxist) concepts—derived from 
other historical models—can be usefully ap- 
plied to the developments in early medieval 
Norway. He insists that the concrete particu- 
lars of the Norwegian historical experience not 
be obscured or distorted by efforts to find in 
them conformities with standard patterns ei- 
ther of sequence or of content. Possibly in an- 
ticipation of the criticism that has, indeed, 
fallen upon him in the Soviet Union, he argues 
his case both explicitly and implicitly through- 
out the book, and the reader is thus privileged 
to share not only in the intricate controversies 
raging over medieval Norwegian (and Icelan- 
dic) sources and their meaning, but in another 
episode in the struggle for a freer Soviet histo- 
riography. 

Gurevich’s fate as a Soviet historian will pre- 
sumably depend on politico-ideological consid- 
erations that have little to do with his compe- 
tence; his stature as explicator of the social 
history of early medieval Norway is bound to be 
more secure. Specialists in the interpretation of 
the Icelandic sagas and early Norwegian law 
collections will undoubtedly, as they struggle 
with the Russian, find fault with matters of de- 
tail—Gurevich invites argument by his very ef- 
fort to be exact—but the general flow of his 
theses is well within the arena where recent 
Western scholars contend, and he is well armed 
to defend himself. The twelve pages of English 
summary in the book usefully outline Gure- 
vich’s theses, but they do not do justice to the 
nuances of his argument at once cluttered and 
illuminated by inevitable remnants of Marxism 
and the struggle to break free. 

HEINZ E, ELLERSIECK f 
California Institute of Technology 


MARTIN REDEKER. Schleiermacher: Life and 
Thought. Translated by JOHN WALLHAUSSER. 
Philadelphia: Fortress Press. 1973. Pp. 221. 


$4.50. 


Friedrich Schleiermacher once declared that 
one must know him to understand his writings. 
In the 173 years since the Berlin theologian 
made this statement scholars have made monu- 
mental efforts to analyze and explain his writ- 
ings. But, as Martin Redeker notes in his intro- 
duction to Schleiermacher: Life and Thought, 
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few attempts have been made to "know" 
Schleiermacher. And in spite of Redeker's ad- 
mission that a thorough study of Schleier- 
macher's life is badly needed, the author pro- 
ceeds along the path of his predecessors and 
devotes his attention to an analysis of Schleier- 
macher's major literary achievements. The re- 
suit is a brief combination of magnificent 
scholarship and disappointing omissions. 

The chief strength of the book lies in Redek- 
er's unusual talent for presenting intricate con- 
cepts in an orderly, concise way. His discussion 
of romanticism is excellent. His insight into 
Schieiermacher’s ethical concepts is sharp and 
pointed. His brief analysis of Schleiermacher's 
Reden über die Religion (1799) is one of the 
best to be found in print in English or Germari. 
His "translation" of nineteenth-century theo- 
logical terms into a contemporary dialogue is 
masterful. 

Unfortunately Schleiermacher's life is almost 
accidentally introduced as a background for his 
major writings, and only a small portion of the 
book may be considered biographical. Redeker 
utilized excellent sources from which a vivid 
and comprehensive story of Schleiermacher's 
life could have been drawn, so the emphasis 
upon the major writings was one of choice and 
not necessity. 

There are several unfortunate treatments, 
such as Redeker's explanation of the audience 
for whom Schleiermacher's Reden was in- 
tended, for Schleiermacher made it quite clear 
that his work was directed toward his fellow ro- 
manticists. The collapse of the friendship with 
Friedrich Schlegel is also treated very poorly. 
The critical period of the awakening of nation- 
alistic consciousness at Halle in 1806-07 and 
the torrent of patriotic activity in Berlin are 
hardly mentioned. Finally, Redeker's heavy re- 
liance upon Reden and Der Christliche Glaube 
nach den Grundsátzen der Evangelischen Kirche 
(1821-22). and only passing references to the 
numerous collections of his sermons and other 
writings give a rather distorted picture of 
Schleiermacher's "thought." 

In conclusion, Schleiermiacher: Life and 
Thought is a brief and well-written study of 
the major writings of Schleiermacher, with lit- 
tle attention given to his life. The book is a 
tribute to its late autbor, Martin Redeker. Spe- 
cial recognition should go to Dr. John Wall- 
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hausser of Upsala College for the accurate and 
lively translation of Redeker's book. 

JERRY F. DAWSON 

Southwest Texas State University 


MARGRIT TWELLMANN. Die deutsche Frauenbe- 
wegung im Spiegel reprdsentativer Frauenzeit- 
schriften: Ihre Anfänge und erste Entwicklung, 
1843-1889. Volume 1; volume 2, Quellen, 1843- 
1889. (Marburger Abhandlungen zur politischen 
Wissenschaft, number ı7, parts ı and 2.) 
Meisenheim am Glan: Anton Hein: 1972. Pp. 
246; 570. DM 46.80; DM 85.00. 


The title of Margrit Twellmann’s monograph 
promises somewhat more than the book deliv- 
ers. This volume, along with the documentary 
supplement that accompanies it, in fact con- 
cerns itself only with the liberal, middle-class 
German women's movement. But with this 
proviso Twellmann’s work gives an excellent 
survey of the early years of the movement—its 
concerns, organizational patterns, and theoreti- 
cal bases. The relative timidity of the German 
movement stands out most sharply. Twellmann 
points out how, for the most part, the leader- 
ship of the nineteenth-century German wom- 
en's movement accepted the traditionally de- 
fined "natural" differences between men and 
women and repeatedly affirmed that women 
were principally destined for motherhood, do- 
mesticity, and general nurturance—all this to 
cómplement masculine enterprise, boldness, 
and intellect. Accommodation to these conven- 
tional views gave a distinctive direction to the 
early German women's movement; the move- 
ment's efforts on behalf of single women and 
working women, for example, seem to have 
been dictated largely by sympathy for those 
who could not fulfill their domestic nature. 
The great stress on women's education showed 
a similar mental set: educational activities 
could be, and often were, portrayed as an ex- 
tension of women’s: domestic child rearing 
functions; moreover education was a long-term, 
nonradical sort of effort, an effort that rocked 
no boats and required no unfeminine pushi- 
nes, as did the contemporary suffrage move- 
ments in England and the United States. The 
diffidence of the German movement is, indeed, 
all the more evident by contrast with the occa- 
sional documents that Twellmann cites from 
America and Britain, where middle-class femin- 
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ists demanded much more and: got much more 
and where at least some activists insisted upon 
their rights with a crisp disregard for the meta- 
physics of tnotherhood. 'T'o be sure, some of the 
German women showed a certain boldness, par- 
ticularly in the later part of the period Twell- 
mann describes and throughout the period 
there were a few refreshing exceptions to the 
general meekness. Here the audacious Hedwig 
Dohm is most notable; she was constantly 
alarming her contemporaries with her spiky 
comments on traditionalistic attitudes and 
with her forthright demand for the vote as a 
matter of simple justice. 

On the whole, however, the nineteenth-cen- 
tury middle-class German women's movement 
seems to have lacked an essential element of 
sheer nerve. Here were no George Sands scan- 
dalizing her peers, no Susan B. Anthonys lec- 
turing judges on the inadequacies of the legal 
' system, no Victoria Woodhulls running for the 
presidency or expounding the principles of free 
love. Twellmann discusses some of the reasons 
for the German women's diffidence: the ex- 
tremely hostile climate of public opinion, the 
highly confining legal and financial limits on 
German women's activities, and the necessity 
within the women's movement to maintain 
support from skeptical or paternalistic males 
and from new female members as well, many of 
them persons who would be alienated by any 
appearance of assertiveness. 

. One final note on the documentary supple- 
ment: the order of the selections here makes 
little sense apart from the narrative text, but 
in conjunction with that text, the documents 
add a good deal of color to an otherwise some- 
what prosaic presentation. 'Taken together, 
these volumes constitute a solid and most inter- 
esting contribution to the literature on the nine- 
teenth-century German women's movement. 
CAROL M. ROSE 
|. University of Chicago Law School 


LOTHAR ALBERTIN. Liberalismus und Demokratie 
am Anfang der Weimarer Republik: Eine ver- 
gleichende Analyse der Deutschen Demokrati- 
schen Partei und der Deutschen Volkspartei. 
(Beitráge zur Geschichte des Parlamentarismus 
und der politischen Parteien, number 45.) Düs- 
seldorf: Droste Verlag. 1972. Pp. 466. DM 64. 


KLAUS SCHONHOVEN. Die Bayerische Volkspartei, 
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1924-1932. (Beiträge zur Geschichte des Parla- 
mentarismus und der politischen Parteien, num- 
ber 46.) Düsseldorf: Droste Verlag. 1972. Pp. 
305. DM 54. 


A vote of thanks is due the West German Com- 
mission for the History of Parliamentarianism 
and Political Parties for hzving sponsored and 
published a lengthy series of scholarly works 
dealing with these important aspects of Ger- 
man history. The two volumes under review 
are further evidence of the growing interest 
among young German scholars in studying the 
political dynamics of their pre-Nazi era. Such 
studies fill important gaps left by older schol- 
ars, who tended to look at history from a tradi- 
tional, legal point of view. . 

Lothar Albertin concentrates his study on a 
comparative analysis of the German Demo- 
cratic party and the German People's party at 
the outset of the Weimar period. Since he fails 
to provide a background chapter on the history 
of the liberal parties prior to 1918, a nonspe- 
cialist reader should first consult Friedrich 
Sell's study of German liberalism (Die 
Tragödie des Deutschen Liberalismus [1953]). 
Albertin, by restricting his investigation to 
the period from November 1918 to 1920, pro- 
vides the depth necessary to an understanding 
of the early turbulent Weimar years. While he 
covers much of the same ground as Wolfgang 
Hartenstein's volume on the German People's 
party from 1918 to 1920, Albertin's contribution 
lies in analyzing the intriguing contrasts in 
ideology, program, and style between the two 
major liberal parties. The advantage of such 
an approach is to see the interrelationships, 
both positive and negative, between the occa- 
sionally allied and frequently feuding parties. 
The disadvantage, a serious one, is that the 
reader fails to obtain a comoosite view of each 
party. 

The author provides a detailed survey of the 
organization, social structure, finance, and pro- 
grammatic views of the two parties, The newly 
founded German Democratic party (DDP), less 
conservative than the German People's party 
(DVP), began as the more powerful organiza- 
tion but soon lost a high proportion of its 
900,000 members to extremist parties, This ina- 
bility to build a broad and stable electoral and 
membership base was a blow to those who had 
faith in its support of the new democratic re- 
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gime. The DVP had more success in wooing 
the bourgeois voters, and thus initially had less 
inhibitions than the DDP in accepting financial 
support from the business community. 

Both parties suffered not only from internal 
factionalism, but from ideological cleavages be- 
tween them. Thus, when Gustav Stresemann, 
head of the DVP, opposed fusion, the liberal 
camp remained split and lost effectiveness in 
shaping government programs. Both parties 
supported the constitution, but the DDP was 
more willing to enter into coalition govern- 
ment with the Social Democratic party than 
the more conservative DVP. The DDP and the 
DVP opposed the peace treaty and the at- 
tempts at socialization of the economy, while 
supporting the parliamentary system as a way 
of damming the power of the masses. 

While the reader on occasion will encounter 
confusion in the flow of the narrative, a careful 
perusal will unearth many nuggets of informa- 
tion and analysis. He will be ready to plunge 
into other works to discover how both parties 
fared during the remainder of the Weimar era. 

In the second study under review, Klaus 
Schónhoven investigates the conservative Ba- 
varian People’s party (BVP) in the initially 
more tranquil setting from 1924 to 1932. In a 
way this is a more satisfactory volume than 
that of Albertin since the time span covered 
deals essentially with the life cycle of the BVP. 
The author provides a useful introductory 
chapter tracing its period of infancy from No- 
vember 1918 to 1924. He promises the reader a 
section on the death of the party in a revised 
edition of Erich Matthias and Rudolf Morsey's 
edited volume, Das Ende der Parteien 1933 
(1960). I would have preferred a concluding 
chapter on the demise of the party in the pres- 
ent volume in order to provide the reader with 
a more self-contained package. But this criti- 
cism should not detract from the value of a 
most detailed, pioneering, and scholarly work. 

A successor to the Bavarian Center party, the 
BVP emerged as a Catholic, anti-Prussian, sepa- 
ratist party. Championing the slogan "Bavaria 
for the Bavarians," it was not joking when it 
asserted that if “anarchists and Bolshevists” 
take over Berlin after the revolution of 1918, 
Bavaria ought to become a separate state. Nev- 
ertheless the party allied itself with the nation- 
ally-based Catholic Center party: But because of 
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ideological differences and the propensity of 
the Center party to espouse the unitary princi- 
ple and to ally itself with the Social Democrats, 
the BVP could not proceed to the next logical 
step—fusion. 

In the bulk of the study the author dissects 
the BVP’s organization (shades of Robert 
Michels) and social base (primarily conserva- 
tive/Bavarian peasants), and then analyzes 
the party’s fate during two time segments, 
1924-28 and 1928-32. Much of the narrative 
deals with an assessment of the party at the na- 
tional rather than state level, even though the 
party captured key leadership positions in the 
Bavarian government and represented the larg- 
est parliamentary group in the state diet. 
There is justification in the emphasis on the 
national level, since the party had representa- 
tion in some coalition cabinets and in parlia- 
ment and pursued a vigorous, albeit losing, 
fight to support the principle of federalism and 
to gain more benefits for Bavaria. 

Schónhoven does not fault the party for rep- 
resenting the interests of its members and sup- 
porters, but he rightly criticizes it for failing to 
support the democratic order at the national 
and state levels, thus facilitating the eventual 
rise of the Nazi regime. 

GERARD BRAUNTHAL 
University of Massachusetts, 
Amherst 


JOST DÜLFFER. Weimar, Hitler und die Marine: 
Reichspolitik und Flottenbau, 1920-1939. With 
an appendix by JÜRGEN ROHWER. Düsseldorf: 
Droste Verlag. 1973. Pp. 615. DM 78. 


Scholars will find this book important in sev- 
eral distinct but related ways. On a specific 
level Dr. Diilffer’s study, originally his Frei- 
burg dissertation, represents a major contribu- 
tion to the writing of German naval history. 
Concerned primarily with the period 1920-39, 
the author provides a thematic bridge between 
Volker R. Berghahn’s Der Tirpitz Plan (1898— 
1908) (1971) and Michael Salewski's two-vol- 
ume Die deutsche Seekriegsleitung 1935-1945 
(vol. 1, 1970). Supported by extensive archival 
research Dülffer thoroughly documents the sig- 
nificance of Flottenpolitik for both foreign 
and domestic policy in the Weimar Republic 
and the Third Reich. 
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On a more general level he views the navy as 
an institution that can be studied to illustrate 
the continuity of German history from Tirpitz 
through Adolf Hitler. Dülffer thus contributes 
to the revisionist controversy that surrounds 
the writing of modern German history and 
that has animated, if not dominated, several re- 
cent conferences on military history (Edin- 
burgh and Kirchzarten, 1972). Contrary to 
those who see Hitler as an "opportunist" or the 
naval apologists who argue that the Führer 
never understood sea power, the author uses 
the naval archives to demonstrate Hitler’s 
long-range program of pursuing Wilhelmian 
Germany's dream of world power—a plan that 
included the building of a large navy. And fi- 
nally this book offers the historian of National 
Socialism a view into the relationship of Hitler 
with a specific group—in this case a "tradi- 
tional, conservative Führungsgruppe"—in the 
same manner as the study of Hitler's colonial 
policy in Klaus Hildebrand's fine study Von 
Reich zum Weltreich (1969). 

Such an ambitious undertaking, tying to- 
gether the threads of the navy's relationship to 
domestic and foreign politics as well as the fi- 
nancial and economic issues of two decades and 
two different governments, requires a great 
deal of skillful integration and organization. In 
the former task the author is heavily indebted 
to the pioneering works of the above-named 
historians as well as Andreas Hillgruber (for 
example, his Kontinuität und Diskontinuitát 
in der deutschen Aussenpolitik von Bismarck 
bis Hitler [1969] and Hans-Adolf Jacobsen 
(Nationalsozialistische Aussenpolitik 1933-1938 
[1968]). Those familiar with these studies will 
welcome Dülffer's detailed investigation of the 
naval evidence that provides a different prospec- 
tive and, in some cases, a necessary corrective. 

The wide range of topics necessary to dem- 
onstrate the author's general thesis of continu- 
ity requires a very tight organizational frame- 
work. Accordingly the book is divided into 
four major sections with thirty-eight subhead- 
ings. In the first section Dülffer reviews the de- 
velopment of the navy from Tirpitz to the ap- 
pointment of Erich Raeder as navy chief in 
1928. Here the author describes the naval offi- 
cer's inability (and unwillingness) to escape the 
domination of the Tirpitz school or to accept 
the navy's political and military insignificance 
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in postwar Germany. Instead the active and re- 
tired officers maintained the Tirpitz Social Dar- 
winist conception of Germany’s inevitable role 
as a world sea power and believed that the re- 
building of a large fleet would symbolize the 
nation’s recovery from defeat and revolution. 
Reflecting their reading of Oswald Spengler 
and their ideological distance from the Weimar 
Republic, the officers felt that they had to keep 
alive the idea of Germany’s world mission until 
the inevitable transformation of the domestic 
political situation, 

In the second section Diilffer discusses naval 
armament as a political factor in the last years 
of the Republic and the attempts of the navy 
to free itself from the restrictions of the Ver- 
sailles Treaty. Throughout the series of inter- 
national disarmament negotiations as well as 
in the navy's own construction and operational 
plans, the officers were conscious of the neces- 
sity to provide the basis for Germany’s second 
attempt to become a sea power. Even at this 
early stage, where the support of other powers, 
especially England and America, was essential, 
the naval leaders were aware that an eventual 
conflict with the maritime powers would be 
difficult to avoid. 

The last two sections, the larger and more 
critical parts of the author's investigation, de- 
scribe the transition from Schleicher’s Umbau- 
plan to Hitler’s 1935 naval agreement with 
England and the building of a Weltmachtflotte 
between 1935 and 1939. Tracing the origins of 
Hitler's attitudes toward the navy in the years 
before 1938 to his direct and major interven- 
tion in the construction of a new fleet, Dülffer 
convincingly supports his thesis that the navy 
played a central role in both Hitler's long- and 
short-range program. At first Hitler hoped to 
use the issue of naval xearmament as a means 
of persuading the British to accept Germany's 
bid for Continental hegemony. Voluntarily 
limiting German naval strength to thirty-five 
per cent of the Royal Navy in June 1935 did 
not, however, imply Hitler's rejection of a fleet 
or even a temporary delay in the Führer's 
timetable for German expansion, since the 
naval agreement allowed the navy, at the very 
least, a threefold expansion over the restric- 
tions of Versailles. 

The navy's dissatisfaction with the thirty-five 
per cent limitations anticipated Hitler's disap- 
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pointment over the progress of his foreign pol- 
icy, and in 1937, for the first time, the naval 
command's plans included England as a possi- 
ble enemy. Hitler not only gave fleet building 
priority in labor and raw materials, but, as 
Dülffer reveals, the Führer threatened to re- 
place Raeder if he could not increase the pace 
of construction. The navy's preparation for 
war with England culminated in a building 
program, the 1939 Z-Plan, capable of acting as 
a deterrent (reminiscent of the Tirpitz "Risk 
Plan") or, if needed, fighting the Royal Navy 
with some cbance of success. Hitler refused to 
allow the navy any freedom in reversing his 
priorities of completing battleships first, and he 
assured Raeder that war would not come be- 
fore 1944. 

One of the most interesting aspects of 
Dülffer's account of the period from 1934 to 
1939 is his description of the navy's growing 
skepticism toward Hitler's goals. It appeared 
doubtful whether Germany could sustain the 
pace or scale of its armaments program without 
creating an economic or social crisis. For the 
second time in German history the building of 
a large navy proved to be a decisive factor in 
domestic politics, but, as the author argues, its 
importance had acquired a different meaning. 
Instead of serving as a means of social integra- 
tion, an argument used by the followers of Tir- 
pitz, Hitler’s naval program proved to be a 
considerable step in the direction of social dis- 
ruption. Since the dynamics of National Social- 
ism did not permit a consolidation in either 
domestic or foreign affairs, war appeared as the 
only alternative. In this sense Diilffer argues 
that the Flotienbau contributed more directly 
and immediately to Hitler's long-range social 
objective of destroying the existing order and 
creating a New Order than the Führer had 
originally envisioned. Ultimately, however, this 
process would have occurred "naturally" as a 
result of Germany's drive for Continental hege- 
mony, the maintaining of the captured terri- 
tory, and Hitler's bid for world power. 

It should be obvious from this review that 
Dülffer has much to offer and does it well. Crit- 
ics, especially the older German naval officers 
and historians, will argue that the past was not 
quite so ordered and exact as Dülffer presents 
it here. At times it seems that Dülffer strains to 
be too inclusive—to fit too much into his pat- 
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tern. He is clearly on much firmer ground 
when he integrates his own research with re- 
cent scholarship in foreign policy, for example, 
and less so when he tries to integrate such rela- 
tively uncharted areas as National Socialist eco- 
nomic and social questions, where definitive 
works have yet to be written. There is still a 
need for more specialized studies in this period 
of naval history, and the author has provided a 
service by indicating where such investigations 
wil be useful (for example, the role of the 
naval shipyards in the armaments industry). 

KEITH W. BIRD 

University of Bridgeport 


ROBERT PAYNE. The Life and Death of Adolf 
Hitler. New York: Praeger Publishers. 1973. Pp. 
xiii, 623. $12.95. 


. This thick volume by a professional biographer 


has little to offer to the serious student of 
Adolf Hitler. It tells a familiar story colorfully 
and in great detail; but it says nothing much 
new. The author has worked his way through 
much of the mass of primary material that by 
now has accumulated on Hitler; but he has done 
so uncritically, and, more important, he has neg- 
lected most of the equally voluminous secondary 
literature that might have made him aware 
of some of the questions historians are still ask- 
ing about Hitler On key events in the 
Führer's life, such as the 1923 putsch, the 
death of his niece Geli Raubal, the Reichstag 
fire, or’ the “blood purge" of 1934, Payne 
usually accepts the more vivid but not necessar- 
ily reliable evidence. The same holds for Hit- 
ler’s early years, where the dubious reminis- 
cences of August Kubizek are heavily relied 
upon. Another questionable source is a manu- 
script by Hitler’s sister-in-law, Bridget Elizabeth 
Hitler, entitled “My Brother-in-Law Adolf” 
(unpublished manuscript in the New York 
Public Library). It is on this document that 
Payne bases his story of a lengthy visit that 
Hitler in 1912-13 allegedly paid his relatives, 
then living in England. If true, this would fill 
an important gap in Hitler’s early career and, 
because of his later ambivalence toward Eng- 
land, would be of considerable interest to his- 
torians. But the tenor of Bridget Hitler's ac- 
count is such as to cast serious doubts on its 
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reliability, and no other writer on Hitler has 
accepted her story. 

As for the author's general evaluation of Hit- 
ler, he has little doubt that the man was mad. 
"There was madness in him almost from the 
beginning"; as a teenager, "Adolf was in a state 
close to madness"; after the failure of the Mu- 
nich putsch he was "driven to the edge of mad- 
ness"; ten years later he "teetered on the edge 
of madness when he became Chancellor"; and 
finally, “on June 90, 1984, he was insane." No 
attempt is made to explain how this madman 
was able subsequently to lead Germany to the 
threshold of world domination. 

Among the book's more useful features are a 
detailed chronology and some appended docu- 
ments. The illustrations, with one or two ex- 
ceptions, offer the usual fare; and the references, 
exclusively to Hitler's verbatim utterances, are 
perfunctory. A reassessment of Hitler is clearly 
needed, but this is not it. 

HANS W. GATZKE 
Yale University 


FRIEDRICH P. KAHLENBERG. Deutsche Archive in 
West und Ost: Zur Entwicklung des staatlichen 
Archivwesens seit 1945. (Mannheimer Schriften 
zur Politik und Zeitgeschichte, 4.) Diisseldorf: 
Droste Verlag. 1972. Pp. 153. DM 18. 


This small book, based on a series of lec- 
tures at University College, Dublin, by a West 
German archivist, seeks to characterize the un- 
derlying presuppositions of German archival 
work since 1945 rather than to chronicle the 


development of archival organizations and ' 


holdings. Historians might read it on three dis- 
tinct levels: for guidance on the use of German 
archives, for a comparative administrative his- 
tory of archives in West and East Germany, or 
for insight into the problems of the German ar- 
chivist. 

The archive user must not expect the book 
to be a handbook on archives and their hold- 
ings in the Federal Republic (FRG) and the 
German Democratic Republic (GDR). Never- 
theless it presents some very helpful back- 
ground information on central government 
archives since 1871. Moreover, the extensive foot- 
notes provide a useful bibliographical intro- 
duction to the field. Dr. Kahlenberg treats the 
developments in the German federal states 
(like Prussia or Bavaria) much more sparingly, 
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though in certain respects their collections are 
as significant for the study of Germany as a: 
whole as are those of the old Reichsarchiv. His 
definition of subject  matter—"state ar- 
chives"—generally excludes private archives 
and document collections from his purview, 
though occasionally they receive brief mention. 

As administrative history the essay is inter- 
esting and rewarding. The author points out 
quite correctly that the axchives of the FRG 
and the GDR reflect the political and social 
systems of their respective countries. Thus in 
the FRG, archives are relatively decentralized. 
In a pluralistic society, plurality of archives 
reigns. In the GDR, on the other hand, there is 
much more centralization. Theoretically, archi- 
val materials there of all kinds are part of a 
public trust and subject to public control. In 
practice the GDR military has its own separate 
archives, as does the dominant political party, 
the Socialist Unity party. A more detailed dis- 
cussion of the sensitive question of the return 
of confiscated archival materials by the Four 
Powers following World War II would have 
been welcome. 

Finally Dr. Kahlenberg wants to ventilate 
his feelings on the problems of his profession. 
Archivists are required by the new information 
technologies to become increasingly specialized, 
and they therefore seem ta be increasingly al- 
ienated from those with whom they work— 
government officials, social scientists, and histo- 
rians. Everyone complains about the service 
they receive without trying to understand the 
archivists’ problems. There may be an overtone 
of self-pity here. But on balance Dr. Kahlen- 
berg is quite right, and his solution—the “criti- 
cal support” of scholarly colleagues from all 
fields—is doubtless the proper one. 

The historian will find this a useful little 
volume on whichever level it is read. A few 
hours with it would be an excellent investment 
for anyone planning to spend many days, 
weeks, or even years, working with German ar- 
chival sources. 

GORDON R. MORK ` 
Purdue University 


FÉLIX KREISSLER. De la révolution à l'annexion: 
L'Autriche de 1918 à 193€. (Publications de 
l'Université de Rouen.) Paris: Presses Universi- 
taires de France. 1971. Pp. 457. 42 fr. 
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BRUCE F. PAULEY. Hahnenschwanz. und Haken- 
kreuz: Der Steirische Heimatschutz und der 
österreichische Nationalsozialismus, 1918-1934. 
Vienna: Europaverlag. 1972. Pp. 243. Sch. 148. 


WALTER B. MAASS. Assassination in Vienna. New 
York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 1972. Pp. x, 180. 


$7.95. 
DIETER WAGNER and GERHARD TOMKOWITZ. An- 
schluss: The Week Hitler Seized Vienna, Trans- 


lated by GEOFFREY STRACHAN. New York: St. 
Martin’s Press. 1971. Pp. 255. $7.95. 


These four books deal with a turbulent period 
in the history of Austria, once the heart of one 
of Europe’s major Continental powers. After 
the First World War, Austria—what was, ac 
cording to Clemenceau, “left over” of the mon- 
archy after partition—was clearly an insignifi- 
cant state. But we must assume that the study 
of any one area, however insignificant in terms 
of size and power, can be fruitful and illumine 
some of the laws, general and particular, gov- 
erning the destinies of human societies. Never- 
theless it is the task of the historian who exam- 
ines such an'area to demonstrate the benefits, 
other than merely sentimental or antiquarian 
ones, that can be derived from a study of this 
area. 

It is deplorable that-the study of the first 
Austrian Republic should still lag far behind 
the study of its twin republic, the Weimar Re- 
public. Those “terrible times," as “Herr Karl" 
called them, have not yet sufficiently been 
claimed by scholarship. While many impedi- 
ments to a "scholarly conquest" of the first 
Austrian Republic have been removed, thanks 
to the hard and persistent work of the Austrian 
scholarly community, one still persists—the very 
restricted accessibility for the period in ques- 
tion of the official archives. All four works 
under review, directly or indirectly, suffer from 
this handicap. It should be added, however, 
that none of tbe authors of these books hap- 
pens to be residents of Austria and only two, 
Kreissler and Maass, are natives. Moreover, 
only one of them, Pauley, is a professional his- 
torian. For better or worse the reader comes 
away from a study of these four books with a 
sense of miorbid excitement rather than satis- 
faction of a scholarly kind. 

In the one treatise of a general nature, the 
one by Kreissler, the element of emotion unfor- 
tunately outweighs by far understanding and 
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analysis. Far from adding scope and depth to 
the works of Walter Goldinger, Charles A. 
Gulick, and Adam Wandruszka, it detracts 
from them. While it distinctly favors the 
Austrian Left, one of its main theses being 
that the Social Democrats in 1918 should have 
gone the "Russian way," it in no way deepens 
our knowledge of the Left, on which much 
work remains to be done. 

Pauley's work is, in a conventional way, the 
most scholarly one of the lot, and by contrast 
to Kreissler's it takes us into the world of the 
Austrian Right. And whereas Kreissler, in the 
spirit of his advocacy of a Popular Front of So- 
cialists and Communists, does not make neces- 
sary distinctions within the Left, Pauley suc- 
ceeds in doing so in connection with the Right, 
especially elaborating the distinction between 
the Austrian Heimwehr, the Styrian pan-Ger- 
man oriented Heimatschutz, and the National 
Socialists. Nevertheless the book as a whole is 
disappointing. The chapters dealing with the 
Heimwehr and Heimatschutz are predomi- 
nantly based on secondary materials, even 
where others are available; see for example the 
social composition of the Heimwehr (pp. 
59-60) taken from Gulick; for the relation be- 
tween the Heimwehr and the army (p. 62), the 
New York Times; for the Korneuburg Oath 
(pp. 73-74), Jedlicka is quoted. Most reprehen- 
sible, however, is the fact that the author un- 
critically adopts Ernst Nolte's definition of fas- 
cism (p. 68) without so much as considering the 
latter's inevitable conclusion, namely that Eu- 
ropean fascism was a phenomenon of the be- 
tween-war period (Der Faschismus in seiner 
Epoche [1965]). For Pauley, fascism in Austria 
was a more or less understandable movement 
directed against the "Parteienstaat" (p. 208), 
and he concludes with the ill-founded and irre- 
sponsible warning that economic crisis coupled 
with a “new movement against the 'Parteien- 
staat' and parliamentarism" would be tanta- 
mount to a revival of fascism in Austria. Much 
more work will have to be done on “Austrofas- 
cism" and its derivations, ingredients, influ- 
ences, and types before such warnings can carry 
any weight. 

Assassination in Vienna and Anschluss are 
stirring journalistic accounts of two of the chief 
cataclysmic events in Austria’s turbulent era. 
They raise the issue of the value of popularized 
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history, upon which the members of the profes- 
sion tend to frown. If historical accuracy and 
subtlety are achieved, as they are hardly in the 
first book and far more in the second, popular 
history has its distinct merits. Anschluss is in 
fact a brilliant piece, well researched and well 
conceived. In their account of the critical days 
in which Schuschnigg's Austria was trans- 
formed into Hitler's Ostmark, the authors shift 
the searchlight deftly from Vienna to Berlin to 
the various foreign offices of the European 
powers, from the Austrian capital to the prov- 
inces, from the chancellery to the Fatherland 
Front and to Nazi headquarters in the Seitzer- 
gasse, from the loud and hysterical procession 
that overwhelmed the inner city in the night of 
that March 11 to the silent and desperate resig- 
nation of the persecuted ones. Altogether the 
book is a lively and exemplary case study of 

' political subversion leading to a seizure of 
power. 

In the long run, however, the study of 
Austrian history between the wars must derive 
its justification from a systematic study of prob- 
lems, so far largely unexplored, such as those of 
a postimperial society, the viability of a small 
state, the nature of "Austrofascism," and many 
aspects of Marxism in Austria, in particular 
that of "Red Vienna." 

KLEMENS VON KLEMPERER 
Smith College 


HUGO WERMELINGER. Lebensmittelteuerungen, 
ihre Bekämpfung und ihre politischen Rück- 
wirkungen in Bern: Vom Ausgehenden 15. 
Jahrhundert bis in die Zeit der Kappelerkriege. 
(Archiv des Historischen Vereins des Kantons 
Bern, number 55.) [Bern: the Verein.] 1971. 
Pp. 296. 40 fr. S. 


Essentially an exercise in tracing the efforts of a 
sixteenth-century municipality to combat a seri- 
ous rise in the price of foodstuffs, this monograph 
makes use of the data contained in the munici- 
pal records of the Swiss city Bern, supple- 
mented generously by evidence from the work 
of chroniclers. The author maintains that poor 
harvests were much the subordinate factor in 
the sharp price rise during the years 1529 to 
1582, when the so-called Kappeler Wars were 
taking place. The Bern authorities, trying to 
protect the consumer in the city, felt that ille- 
gal engrossing caused the upward pressure, but 
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the author contends that psychological factors, 
especially the fear of hunger and famine, drove 
prices upward. To be sure, he points out also 
that wars in Italy provided favorable market 
conditions that attracted the peasants in the vi- 
cinity of Bern.. Dr. Wermelinger attempts also 
to assess the effect of high food prices and food 
shortages on the military activities of Protestant 
Bern, its allies, and their cor.fessional opponents 
elsewhere in Switzerland. 

Besides the information that the author pre- 
sents on a local historical problem, the reader 
should like to know how price movements else- 
where in Europe affected :his Swiss city. He 
would also be interested to see how the meth- 
ods that W. G: Hoskins has worked out for 
England would apply to Bern. If harvests had 
little effect on prices, then Hoskins's method, 
which attempts to use price changes as a surro- 
gate for the quality of harvests, would not find 
support in the Swiss case. 

Detailed regional studies are to be very 
much welcomed, but the criteria have to be es- 
tablished carefully for these studies to be of 
more than local importance. 

HERMAN FREUDENBERGER 
Tulane University 


ARNALDO D'ADDARIO. Aspetti della Controriforma 
a Firenze. (Ministero dell'Interno, Pubblicazioni 
degli Archivi di Stato, number 77.) Rome: the 
Ministero. 1972. Pp. xii, 669. L. 7,000. 


There are not too many good things that came 
out of the 1966 flooding of the Arno in Flor- 
ence. If it is any consolation, we can consider 
that Arnaldo d’Addario’s important work 
would not have been quite as important had 
not the Arno flooded. While the cultural world 
was preoccupied with the restoration of art 
treasures and archives in the aftermath of the 
flood, Addario was able to compose this book, 
which is a landmark in the history of Counter 
Reformation in Florence. Otherwise this vol- 
ume would have been published several years 
earlier, but probably without Addario’s pene- 
trating studies on several important aspects of 
Florentine Counter Reformation. 

The book has two major parts. The first is, 
comprised of five long essays dealing with im- 
portant considerations in the development of re- 
ligious culture in the city-state in the sixteenth 
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century: transition of spiritual life from the 
medieval to the Counter Reformation era, conti- 
nuity of charitable works, moral and religious 
problems caused by Church-state frictions, 
practical reforms since the Council of Trent, 
and the pastoral governance of: Cardinal Ales- 
sandro de' Medici. The second part contains 
110 important documents, ranging from the 
letter of Cosimo de' Medici exhorting the bish- 
ops of his state to attend the Council of Trent, 
to a letter from a Florentine resident in Rome 
to Cosimo describing the auto-da-fé for the her- 
etic Carnesecchi, and records dealing with 
new and old religious orders and confraterni- 
ties in Florence. 

The work is a result of reséarches done in 
preparation for a 1966 exhibition of documents 
relating to the Counter Reformation Church in 
Florence. This exhibition was part of a nation- 
wide effort in the 1960s by the Administration 
of Italian Archivists to collect and properly cat- 
alog documents concerning the Counter Refor- 
mation in Italy. Several volumes of documents 
have since been published as a result, notably 
from the state archives of Florence, Naples, 
Milan, and Rome. Addario's volume is one of 
the very best of these. Counter Reformation 
scholárship has been immeasurably stimulated 
by these works. 

In his essays Addario attempts to confirm, 
with the support of the documents, some of the 
commonplace theories about Florentine his- 
tory. For example, he reasserts that the Floren- 
tine state system and Church were endangered 
by the loss of liberty under Medici domination 
(pp. 31-42); that charitable works were sub- 
stantially increased in Florence in the post- 
Reformation period as a result of the activities 
of new and old confraternities (pp. 57-98); that 
the Cosimo years have been difficult for the 
Florentine Church (pp. 107-61); that the Tri- 
dentine reforms were well established in Flor- 
‘ence by the end of the cinquecento (pp. 
177-284); and that despite the initial difficul- 
ties of his pastorate, Cardinal.Alessandro de’ 
Medici accomplished a good many reforms in 
the Church (pp. 244-315). Although substanti- 
ated by some new evidence and a host of new 
documents, some of which have never come to 
public attention before, these are nevertheless 
conclusions that Florentine experts reached 
many years'ago. What is sorely lacking is an 
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overview, how all these things fit in with the 
whole Italian picture (or the whole Florentine 
picture, for that matter), but that is almost an 
unjustified expectation from a book of this na- 
ture. Eric Cochrane’s forthcoming book on 
post-Renaissince Florence provides such an 
overview, and it will be a necessary complement 
to this volume. Addario’s work, however, is a 
monument of scholarship, the only one that 
contains a systematic compilation of Floren- 
tine Counter Reformation documents, and 
therefore. a necessary reference book for all 
scholars in the field. 

CYRIAC K. PULLAPILLY 

Saint Mary's College, 

Notre Dame 


BRUNO CAIZZI. L’economia lombarda durante la 
Restaurazione (1814—1859). (Studi e ricerche di 
storia economica italiana nell'età del Risorgi- 
mento. Milan: Banca Commerciale Italiana. 


1972. Pp. 349. 

Italian banking institutions have what for his- 
torians is a happy tradition of sponsoring stud- 
ies of their country’s past. The Banca Commer- 
ciale of Milan has been especially active in this 
regard and has published a number of excep- 
tionally informative books pertaining to the 
Risorgimento. The latest in its collection is the 
work by Bruno Caizzi, L'economia lombarda 
durante la Restaurazione (1814-1859). 

In spite of the all-inclusive title of this book, 
the text does not treat of agriculture, which ac- 
counted for the economic activity of some sev- 
enty-five per cent of the active population. The 
author is concerned primarily with the begin- 
nings of mechanized industry, especially in the 
textile trades, and to a lesser extent with the 
development of better transportation and with 
banking. He emphasizes the revisionist position 
that Austrian rule in Lombardy was not partic- 
ularly onerous from an economic point of view, 
at least up to the revolution of 1848. The chief 
hardships emanated from tariff arrangements 
that favored Austrian products and tardiness 
in developing railways. Furthermore, Caizzi 


` places much importance on the conclusion of 


Kent Roberts Greenfield, to whom he pays a 
glowing tribute, that the “liberalism” of Lom- 
bardy in this period stimulated a desire for a 
greater degree of material well-being, broke 
down barriers to economic development, and 
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encouraged new enterprise. The effects of these 
changes became apparent in the economic 
growth of Lombardy after unification. 
SHEPARD B. CLOUGH 
Columbia University 


CLARA MARIA LOVETT. Carlo Cattaneo and the 
Politics of the Riscrgimento, 1820-1860. The 
Hague: Martinus Nijhoff. 1972. Pp. x, 138. 


This short monograph on Carlo Cattaneo 
(1801-69) provides the first published full-scale 
study in English of Cattaneo’s role during the 
Risorgimento. With few exceptions, British 
and American students of Italian unification 
have focused their research on the more dra- 
matic and important figures of the period and 
have ignored the lesser-known participants. 
Moreover, Cattaneo did not make Italian unifi- 
cation the sole purpose of his life. As Professor 
Lovett indicates in this balanced, well-docu- 
mented study—which won the Society for Ital- 
ian Historical Studies prize in 1970 for the best 
unpublished work by a young scholar— 
Cattaneo remained a “reformer at heart,” in- 
terested in economic development and educa- 
tion, with a European, rather than an exclu- 
sively Italian, outlook. She points out that “he 
devoted only a fraction of his time and energy 
to the politics of the Risorgimento” (p. 124). 
Yet he could not escape involvement, and his 
correspondence and writings provide impor- 
tant insights into the complicated factional 
struggles of the national movement. On two oc- 
casions, Cattaneo became actively itivolved: in 
1848, when he supported the Milanese revolu- 
tion and played an important role from March 
to August 1848; and again in 1860, when he 
left his Swiss haven to journey to Naples in a 
vain attempt to influence Garibaldi’s actions in 
southern Italy. Differing with Mazzini and his 
followers, Cattaneo could not accept the alter- 
native offered by Cavour and the Savoy mon- 
archy. For he believed in “the republic of 
Rome, in that of Venice and in all future re- 
publics which will form the United States of 
Italy" (p. 98). This faith in the viability of a 
federated Italy caused Cattaneo's famie to rise 
in Italy after the Second World War, and his 
writings became the source and inspiration for 
many Italian liberals intent on providing their 
country with a new constitution. But for stu- 
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dents of Italian history, Cattaneo is perhaps 
more interesting as spokesman and representa- 
tive of the enlightened, progressive middle 
class that, in Italy as elsewhere in Western Eu- 
rope, was demanding change, reform, and eco- 
nomic-technological advances. For this group 
Italian unification became a means to bring 
about economic growth. In his pioneer study 
on Economics and Liberalism in the Risorgi- 
mento, Kent Roberts Greenfield pointed out 
this relationship. The works of Antonio Gram- 
sci and Rosario Romeo make important contri- 
butions to this aspect of the Risorgimento. 
Lovett's book adds further :o our understand- 
ing of how unification and modernization were 
but two sides of the same coin for those Ital- 
ians who, like Cattaneo, were keenly aware of 
the Industrial Revolution and its impact on the 
life and economy of their time. 

EMILIANA P. NOETHER 

University of Connecticut 


PAOLO SPRIANO. Storia del Partito comunista 
italiano. Volume 1, Da Bordiga a Gramsci; 
volume 2, Gli anni della clandestinita;, volume 
3, I fronti popolari, Stalin, la guerra. (Biblioteca 
di cultura storica, number 95/1-8. Turin: 
Giulio Einaudi Editore. 1967; 1969; 1970. Pp. 
xii 525; xii, 431; xii, 362. L. 5,000; L. 5,000; 
L. 4,200. 


For years historians haye wondered what the 
history of a Communist party would look like 
if it were written from the inside on the basis 
of party archives—written honestly, letting the 
chips lie where they fell, displaying the bad 
with the good, the sordid with the glorious, 
tragic error along with great heroic deed. ‘They 
need wonder no longer. Paolo Spriano has 
written a three-volume history of the Italian 
party that carries the story up to 1940 and 
Italy's entry into the war. A fourth volume will 
narrate the history of the party during the pe- 
riod of the war, the Resistance, and the restora- 
tion of democratic institutions im Italy. Spri- 
ano’s history is a major achievement, compara- 
ble to E. H. Carr's work on the Bolshevik Rev- 
olution in scope and craftsmanship, but far 
surpassing it in originality of documentation. 
Spriano is a dedicated Communist, which 
means that he judges events, policies, and peo- 
ple in terms of how they contributed to the 
growth of his party. Losers in party struggles 
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generally get short shrift and are consigned in 
good Hegelian fashion to the chopping block 
of history. But Spriano is also an Italian, which 
makes him a member (and subjects him to the 
rules and rigor) of one of the most saphisti- 
cated and underrated corporations of histori- 
ans working anywhere in the world today. 
Thus, although predictable in his interpreta- 
tions—and how many of us are not?—he is fa- 
miliar with and careful to consider other 
points of view. He knows the relevant histori- 
cal literature in the major European languages 
and can use Russian sources when Western 
ones do not suffice. And he treats documents 
with: respect, indicating precisely and scrupu- 
lously the sources from which he takes his facts 
and on which he bases his interpretations. On 
this solid foundation—composed of party, 
Comintern, and secret state archives, for the 
most part never used before, and interviews 
with many of the participants, which he was in 
a privileged position to conduct—lie was writ- 
ten a history of extreme interest, which follows 
in minute but never mindless detail the devel- 
opment of the most distinctive party in the 
West. 

Curiously enough, Spriano's first volume, 
which covers the period from 1917 to 1926, 
shows the PCI in a less distinctive light than 
many non-Communist historians are accus- 
tomed to view it. Antonio Gramsci's role, so 
emphasized outside of Italy today, emerges con- 
siderably diminished both in importance and 
originality. It is widely known, for example, 
that Amadeo Bordiga was the PCI's first leader 
and that he was noted for his revolutionary in- 
transigency and belief in abstentionism from 
parliamentary elections. But what cornes as 
something of a surprise is to discover the ex- 
tent to which Gramsci and the Ordine Nuovo 
group (Togliatti, Terracini, Leonetti) acknowl- 
: edged and accepted Bordiga’s primacy and 
leadership during the first few years of the par- 
ty's existence. When they moved slowly and re- 
luctantly toward a break with Bordiga in 
1924-26, it was not because they disagreed with 
Bordiga's profoundly rigid and erroneous anal- 
ysis of the Italian political situation—which 
Spriano correctly labels a policy of "the worse 
the better"—but because they realized that 
Bordiga was envisaging the possibility of a 
campaign against the Comintern (which he 
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had begun to denounce privately as opportun- 
istic and degeneratéd) from the outside rather 
than loyally working to maintain its revolu- 
tionary purity from within. Gramsci, on the 
other hand, had come to believe that the PCI 
must retain its connection with the Comintern 
and the Bolshevik Revolution at any cost, even 
that of subordination to the Russians. His pri- 
maty contribution during this period, and the 
thing that distinguished him from Bordiga, 
was his attempt to discover what Leninism 
meant in the Italian context. Unlike Bordiga, 
who considered himself an equal of the Bolshe- 
viks—the unpardonable sin—Gramsci came to 
understand that Leninism meant the applica- 
tion of Marxism to specific historical circum- 
stances that might change from one moment to 
another, not the unvarying maintenance of a 
single line that was right in general but disas- 
trously wrong in a specific instance, as the 
PCI's had been between 1921 and 1926 when 
its obstructionist tactics had contributed to the 
division of the Italian Left and had facilitated 
Mussolini's rise to power. 

Volume 2, which extends the story up to 
193%, pursues two themes: the Stalinization of 
the party and the struggle against fascisni. The 
struggle against fascism implied maintaining 
the party's presence in Italy, despite the consol- 
idation of the dictatorship, through the estab- 
lishment of a clandestine organization and the 
training of new cadres. But it also took place 
on the level of theory in the form of a continu- 
ing effort to comprehend the nature of the re- 
gime and its short-term and long-term implica- . 
tions for the future. Spriano shows how slow 
the party’s leadership was to grasp the signifi- 
cance of fascism and its radical difference from 
the democratic parties. As late as 1934 the PCI 
still assigned no positive role to a restoration of 
democracy. Its leaders contimied to think in 
terms of two alternative scenarios: the open 
dictatorship of the bourgeoisie (that is, fascism) 
versus an open and probably armed struggle 
for the dictatorship of the proletariat. A third 
intermediary possibility—the restoration of de- 
mocracy and the coexistence of the PCI with 
the other antifascist parties—was discounted to 
the point that social democracy was labeled 
"social-fascism" in 1929-30. Spriano argues con- 
vincingly that this view was not simply im- 
posed on the PCI by the International at the 
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Sixth Congress of the Comintern, as many writ- 
ers have supposed; it had dominated the think- 
ing of the PCI's leaders (including Gramsci) 
since 1920 and derived from their analysis of 
Serratian Maximalism, which they had long 
considered the major obstacle to a proletarian 
revolution. 

Spriano also insists—this time on more ambig- 
uous evidence—that Gramsci (in prison since 
1926) and Togliatti (now the party's leader) 
agreed with the position of the Russian major- 
ity during their struggle against Trotsky and 
the various oppositions of 1924-30. Where they 
disented from the Russian majority was in 
their feeling, expressed by Gramsci in a famous 
letter, that the struggle had been pushed too 
far and that organizational measures—that is, 
forced resignations and expulsions—were not 
necessary and might have a deleterious effect 
on the international Communist movement. 
Between 1929 and 1931 the Russian crisis 
reached the PCI. During those years five of 
eight members of the party's Politburo were ex- 
pelled. First to go was Tasca, the representa- 
tive of the Right. Then came the expulsion of 
the Three (Leonetti, Tresso, and Ravazzoli) 
and the campaign against Silone in the first se- 
mester of 1980. The ostensible reason for the 
conflict was the question of increasing party ac- 
tivity in Italy at a time when the heightened 
efficiency of Mussolini's secret police had re- 
sulted in the arrest and jailing or confinement 
of thousands of Communist militants and sym- 
pathizers. But the issues went deeper and had 
` to do with a rebellion against the leadership of 
Togliatti, who had identified himself com- 
pletely with the Stalinist majority in the Com- 
intern. One of the most interesting chapters in 
volume 2 deals with the attitude of Gramsci, 
who was in prison during the entire period. 
Gramsci, says Spriano, was neither a Stalinist 
nor a Trotskyist. He was critical of the party's 
leadership in 1930-31 because he had come to 
believe that the party needed to be more flexi- 
ble, that it had to learn how “to practice poli- 
tics" and think in terms of a transitional stage 
following the fall of the fascist regime; but he 
never wavered (according to Spriano) in his be- 
lief that Trotsky and the opposition were 
wrong on the substantive issues, particularly 
the question of relations with the peasants, or 
in his conviction that the PCI had to stick with 
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the International, no matter what the short- 
term costs. This was Togliatti’s position, and it 
is also Spriano's, who argues that in 1929 the 
battered PCI, a hunted party in exile, had no 
other choice. 

Volume 3, “The Popular Fronts, Stalin, the 
War,” explores .the contradictions created by, 
on the one hand, the policy of the popular 
front (officially sanctioned a: the Seventh Con- 
gress of the Comintern in 1935) and, on the 
other, the oppressive atmospaere created by the 
Great Purge trials and the Nazi-Soviet Pact. In 
accordance with the International’s new line 
the PCI tried to learn how "to practice poli- 
tics." It signed a pact of unity with the Social- 
ists and entered into limited and sometimes 
highly polemical cooperation with Rosselli's 
Giustizia e Libertà. It worked for unity in 
Spain and (after some hesitations) played a 
leading role in organizing the battalion of Ital- 
ian volunteers who fought heroically in defense 
of the Spanish Republic in 1936-38. It even 
went so far as to talk of “conciliation with the 
Italian people" and promised to work loyally 
for the implementation of the fascist program 
of 1919, an interpretation of the popular front 
that was condemned by the International in 
1937 as erroneous and opportunistic. But the 
credibility and unity of the PCI was constantly 
undermined during this period by the reality 
of Stalinist rule. The Great Purge trials hurt 
the image of democracy and antifascism that 
the Communists were trying to cultivate. All 
semblance of independence from the Comin- 
tern was lost. The leadership was overturned 
by Stalinist fiat in 1957-88, and the policies of 
the PCI were harshly (and, in Spriano's view) 
unjustly criticized by the International's Stalin- 
ist functionaries. Finally, the Nazi-Soviet Pact 
of 1989 struck a devastating blow to the party. 
The PCI was forced to change line abruptly 
and to deny tbat there was any difference be- 
tween the fascist and antifascist camps, which 
were both denounced as equally imperialist. 
The leaders of the party in France were either 
imprisoned (like Longo) or forced to flee to 
America (like Berti) or Moscow (like Grieco 
and Togliatti). Nineteen forty, the year with 
which volume 3 ends, was a low point. For 
years the party had been aimost nonexistent 
in Italy. Now any real party activity became 
impossible, as the country plunged into war. 
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But 1940, says Spriano, also marked the begin- 
ning of a new ascension for the PCI. Groups 


within the younger generation had begun to: 


crystallize and were moving independently to- 
ward Marxism and communism in revulsion 
gainst the rhetoric and disastrous policies of 
the regime. Meanwhile, in the fascist prisons, 
another theater of party activity, the Commu- 
nists had retained and were reinforcing their 
unity and educating cadres, which would be in- 
valuable in years to come. 

No book I have read in recent years has 
given me such a strong and concrete sense of 
what it meant to be a Communist in Western 
Europe during the interwar period. A history 
of this scope is of course meant to be more 
than a contribution to the scholarly literature 
on Western European communism. It is a po- 
litical act. Its purpose is to remind the Italian 

' people (and above all, Italian intellectuals) of 
the presence of the PCI, of its services to the 
Italian working class, of the extent. to which it 
has put down roots in Italian soil On this 
level as well, Spriano's work must be regarded 
a success, In listing painstakingly the names of 
all those who died or were imprisoned for the 
Communist cause, in establishing an honor list 
of the Italian proletariat, in proving that the 
fascist security forces regarded the Communists 
as the number one threat to the stability of the 
regime, and in showing the wave of sympathy 
that carried many young Italian intellectuals 
toward communism in the late 1990s, Spriano 
has evoked and brought to life the history of a 
party and a movement that survived the dark 
night of fascist repression and sectarian error 
and went on to play an important role in the 
restoration of democratic institutions in Italy. 
One can wish that the author had shown 
greater sympathy for the other antifascist par- 
ties and their leaders. One can take issue with, 
reject, perhaps even deplore his point of 
view and the narrowness of the context within 
which he inserts his story. But it is hard to 
deny Spriano's central contention—namely, 
that, for all their errors during the fascist pe- 
riod, the first generation of Italian Communist 
leaders won, through their stubborn intransi- 
gency, their dedication, and their courage, the 
right to represent the Italian working class and 
left behind as their legacy a party that repre- 
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sented something radically new, hence “revolu- 
tionary," in Italian politics. 
ROBERT WOHL 
University of California, 
Los Angeles 


ENDRE ARATÓ. Kelet-Európa története a r9. 
század elsö felében [The History of Eastern 
Europe in the First Half of the 19th Century]. 
Budapest: Akadémiai Kiadó. 1971. Pp. 597. 110 
Ft. 


Professor Araté’s Eastern Europe is as large as 
-can be: it ranges from the Alps to the Urals 
and the Caucasus, and from the Arctic to the 
Aegean Sea. It embraces twenty-seven nations 
divided into four multinational empires, all 
economically and socially backward in compar- 
ison with Western Europe, all experiencing the 
crisis of the old feudal order and the belated 
emergence of capitalism, all sharing in the 
doubtful delights of rising national conscious- 
ness. Át least one critic in Hungary found the 
author's creation of a vast East European com- 
munity artificial and his separation of such rel- 
atively advanced peoples as the Austrian and 
East Elbian Germans, Czechs, Poles, and Hun- 
garians from those in the West, derogatory. 
But perhaps it is true that even the Prussians 
and the Georgians had something in common. 
Arató is a professor of East European history at 
Budapest University and the author of several 
respectable books on the nationality question 
in Hungary and on relations among peoples in 
the Danube region. He brings to this monu- 
mental study his erudition, his knowledge of 
many languages, his somewhat dogmatic Marx- 
ism, and the meticulous aridity of his style. 
He moves unerringly from economic substruc- 
ture to political and cultural superstructure; 
he accounts conscientiously for every national- 
ity in each topical section and subsection of the 
book. Still there is no dearth of stimulating 
generalizations. Agrarian production methods 
divided Eastern Europe into three distinct re- 
gions: first, where the second serfdom prevailed 
only to be replaced gradually by the “Prussian 
road to agrarian capitalism," that is, by the 
large estates, rich peasants, and laboring masses 
of Prussia, Russia, and the Habsburg mon- 
archy; second, where the Ottoman system of 
land tenure predominated until the expulsion 
of the Ottomans (Serbia, Bulgaria, Macedonia, 
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and Greece); and, third, where specifically local 
agrarian conditions prevailed, such as the Dan- 
ubian Principalities, Dalmatia, Bosnia-Herze- 
govina, or the Caucasus. Oppression by the 
three dominant nations, Germany, Russia, and 
Turkey, was as characteristic of Eastern Europe 
as was the oppression of other nationalities by 
the oppressed Hungarians, Poles, Baltic Ger- 
mans, or Greeks. Forced assimilation was prac- 
ticed by all nations who could afford to do so, 
but there was a world of difference between the 
ruthless efficiency of the Prussians, who were a 
great majority in their country, and the rela- 
tive leniency of the Austrian Germans, who 
were a minority. There is much food for 
thought here and a plethora of useful informa- 
tion. The book is unique and should be trans- 
lated; the translation of the bibliography, an- 
notated and one hundred pages long, is a must. 

ISTVAN DEAK 

Columbia University 


e 


DIETRICH A. LOEBER, edited with an introduction 
by. Diktierte Option: Die Umsiedlung der 
Deutsch-Balten aus Estland und Lettland, 1939- 
1941. Neumünster: Karl Wachholtz Verlag. 
1973. Pp. 844, 22 plates. DM 96. 


The "Dictated Option" is a collection of 332 
documents pertaining to the origin, execution, 
and aftermath of the resettlement of the Ger- 
man minority from Latvia and Estonia at the 
beginning of World War II. Its compiler, Dr. 
Dietrich A. Loeber, is a professor of law at the 
University of Kiel and an internationally well 
known scholar who specializes in Eastern Euro- 
pean and Soviet law. In spite of his involve- 
ment in many divergent areas of scholarly in- 
terest he has somehow found time during the 
last fifteen years to create a truly impressive 
collection of sources pertaining to an interest- 
ing, first of its kind, episode in European his- 
tory. 

From a purely professional point of view 
this collection can serve as a model to every 
historian and man of legal profession who en- 
tertains the idea to create a collection of docu- 
ments in any area of scholarly investigation. 
"The author's diligence, attention to detail, and 
scope of scholarship are simply amazing. He 
first explains his principles of work. The ex- 
planatory notes are followed by his thorough 
introduction, which reveals the political, social, 
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and ideological framework for the develop- 
ments that the documents focus on. Every doc- 
ument has been carefully and meticulously an- 
notated. There is a profusion of footnotes and 
background information. The collection also 
includes an explanatory map, twelve tables 
containing 26 interesting illustrations, a list of 
abbreviations, systematic and chronological 
registers of documents, alphabetical lists of sub- 
ject matters, names of persons and places men- 
tioned in the documents, supplementary texts, 
and a handy bibliographical file with 183 en- 
tries. It is unusual to see biographical informa- 
tion attached to every name mentioned in the 
list of names, One can have a vague idea of the 
colossal amount of work invested in this huge 
volume. 

In his introduction Professor Loeber reveals 
the sources of his documents and the reasons 
for their selection. He discusses the repatria- 
tion as a means of imperial policy; the rela- 
tions between Germany, the Soviet Union, the 
Baltic States, and Poland; and the repatriation 
as an instrument of Nazi racial and national 
policy and as an action of a totalitarian state. 
Social and psychological factors are also in- 
cluded. Professor Loeber shuns, however, docu- 
ments and discussions pertaining to the eco- 
nomic impact of the resettlement on the Baltic 
States as well as on Baltic Germans. Only 
major outlines have been given. The perfidy of 
Nazi Germany toward the Baltic States and the 
Baltic nationals is only partly revealed. In par- 
titioning non-German and non-Russian East- 
ern Europe among themselves, the Soviets and 
the Nazis had agreed that the Baltic States 
would form a part of the Soviet preserve. After 
selling to the Soviets the Baltic States, which 
did not belong to him, Adolf Hitler next 
“saved” the Baltic Germans for “humanitarian 
reasons” from the threatening Soviet regime to 
which he had assigned the rest of the Baltic 
peoples and resettled them not in Germany 
proper as they had hoped but in Western Po- 
land, where the Poles were being cleared out. 
It was a purely Machiavellian and imperialistic 
policy. At the end of the war the duped Baltic 
Germans had to run for their lives to Western 
Germany where they were not exactly wel- 
comed. They had been uprooted. They had 
lost their fatherland (the Baltic States, not Ger- 
many) and their possessions, and they had been 
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forced to act as tools in order to uproot an- 
other nation—the Poles. One can only specu- 
late on their future if they had been left in the 
Baltic republics to share the grim fate of the 
Estonians, Latvians, and Lithuanians, who are 
no longer seen among the independent nations 
of the world—the only Europeans to lose their 
independence in the age of national self-deter- 
mination of nations. 

Professor Loeber's revealing collection of 
documents, many of which have been pub- 
lished for the first time, may not endear him to 
some unrepentant Baltic German colleagues, 
but will increase the already high reputation 
he enjoys in the international scholarly com- 
munity. 

EDGAR ANDERSON 
California State University 
San José 


NISSAN OREN. Revolution Administered: Agrar- 
ianism and Communism in Bulgaria. (Integra- 
tion and Community Building in Eastern Eu- 
rope.) Baltimore: Johns Hopkins University 
Press. 1973. Pp. xv, 204. Cloth $8.50, paper 
$4.00. 


Professor Oren is a political scientist whom his- 
torians can appreciate. His work on twentieth- 
century Bulgaria is not overloaded with abstruse 
jargon, and he has consistently demonstrated 
an appreciation for the development of insti- 
tutions and political movements in Bulgar- 
ian society. Although the present monograph is 
based almost exclusively on secondary works, 
this method is justified because of the unavaila- 
bility to the author of archival material and, 
more important, the nature of the book, a 
survey of the past fifty years of Bulgarian his- 
tory (from 1923 to 1971). 

The author declares at the outset that he 
"does not dare to claim" objectivity, and true 
to his statement the book shows what can best 
be called a liberal democratic, anticommu- 
nist bias. Oren has dedicated the volume to 
three deceased Bulgarian politicians—Dimitur 
Gichev, Nikola Mushanov, and Krustiu Pastu- 
khov. These three men were members of the 
antifascist opposition during World War II, 
but refused to join the communistled Father- 
land Front. Furthermore, the author views the 
Mushanov-Gichev coalition (People's Bloc) gov- 
ernment (1931-34), which replaced the conserv- 
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ative Democratic Alliance, as the best Bulgar- 
ian government within the period covered. 
Oren pictures this Democratic-Agrarian cabinet 
as a harmonious balance between the country's 
peasant majority and the influential urban 
bourgeoisie, creating an atmosphere for eco- 
nomic progress and liberal tolerance. It seems, 
however, that in his effort to promote this view 
the author has overstated the virtues of the co- 
alition and overlooked its faults. For all its lib- 
eral principles the Mushanov government did 
not hesitate to overturn the legally elected 
Communist Sofia city government or expel 
Communist deputies from the parliament. 
Also, Oren's contention that the People's Bloc 
was dealing effectively with the debilitating 
outrages of the Macedonian terrorists is uncon- 
vincing. In fact, only the Georgiev government, 
which replaced Mushanov in the 1934 coup 
d'état, was able firmly to handle the Macedoni- 
ans. 

On another more recent area covered by the 
monograph, the author asks whether Bulgaria's 
total dependence on Moscow has served the 
state, especially in light of the independent 
stands of her neighbors. While admitting that 
the stance has brought real economic benefit to 
the country from the Soviet Union, he wonders 
whether a show of resistance might pay off 
even more. His concluding remarks are that 
the Bulgarian government will have to adopt 
either a more independent foreign policy or 
modify its domestic political-social system to 
avoid an internal explosion. These conclusions, 
I believe, are rather naive, as they neglect the 
real if unpublicized differences between Mos- 
cow and Sofia on foreign policy in the Bal. 
kans—the only real area of Bulgarian concern. 
Also, the real alternatives for continued stabil- 
ity are most likely between cultural liberalism 
and material progress. (In fact the two are 
probably connected.) The government is des- 
perately trying to improve the latter with an 
eye to East-West détente. Bulgaria's public ech- 
oing of Soviet foreign policy in reality is not of 
great moment to her citizens. 

The monograph suffers somewhat from its 
survey approach—leaving gaps that the general 
reader may not be able to fill. This perhaps is 
in part inherent, but it may also be a conse- 
quence of the book’s appearance so soon after 
the author’s superior Bulgarian Communism. 
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Certainly the sections dealing with the Commu- 
nist party are by far the best in the book. On 
balance, Revolution Administered makes a valu- 
able if incomplete contribution to the English- 
reading scholarly community in a neglected 
area. 

FREDERICK B. CHARY 

Indiana University Northwest 


D. M. PIPPIDI, editor. N?colas Iorga: L'homme et 
Vauvre. A l'occasion du centième anniversaire 
de sa naissance. (Académie. de la République 
Socialiste de Roumanie, Académie des Sciences 
Sociales et Politiques. Bibliotheca Historica 
Romaniae, Monographies, 10.) Bucharest: Édi- 
tions de l'Académie de la République Socialiste 
de Roumanie. 1972. Pp. 414. Lei 25. 


MARIA MATILDA ALEXANDRESCU-DERSCA BULGARU. 
Nicolae Iorga—A Romanian Historian of the 
Ottoman Empire. Translated by MARY TAZA- 
RESCU. (Bibliotheca Historica Romaniae. Studies, 
40.) Bucharest: Publishing House of the Acad- 
emy of the Socialist Republic of Romania. 1972. 
Pp. 190. Lei 10. 


The inconspicuous and unweeded grave of Ni- 
colae Iorga (1871-1940) in the huge cemetery 
on Celaa Serban Voda in modern Bucharest 
(last seen by me in 1970) may have since been 
refurbished as evidence of his posthumous re- 
habilitation by contemporary Romanian histo- 
rians. Although never actually condemned by 
Marxist historians in his native land, this prod- 
igy—probably the most prolific historian of all 
time—has regained the pre-eminence he once 
possessed under the old regime. Iorga's reascen- 
dancy coincided almost a decade ago with Ro- 
mania’s assumption of an independent policy 
within the socialist bloc. Whereas merely two 
paragraphs were allotted him in a study of Ro- 
manian historiography (edited by Vasile Maciu 
and others) in 1964, therein described as the 
promulgator of “erroneous views” (that is, 
non-Marxist conception), Iorga is now honored 
by the publication of a hagiographic anthology 
edited by his son-in-law, a noted archeologist. 
Iorga has thus become the posthumous protag- 
onist of Romania’s current flavor of Marx- 
ism—a not unique blend of nationalism and 
socialism. 

Twenty-four prominent contributors joined in 
a belated tribute to the indisputably greatest 
intellectual produced by the Romanians. After 
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studies in Germany, where his interest in the 
Turks was aroused (see below), he became a 
professor at age 23. Thereafter no aspect of Ro- 
manian history was alien to him. His concept 
of the historical process and the function of 
historians involved the endless national strug- 
gle for independence, establishment of a na- 
tional language, preservation of national val- 
ues, and toughening of national consciousness. 
To Iorga history had purposé, and he demon- 
strated this in his numerous polemics and ac- 
tive political life as a xenophobic nationalist. 
His present successors have resuscitated the for- 
mer stress on the Latin elements in Romanian 
culture. If Iorga's arguments were not con- 
vincing, then the sheer weight of his output 
was sufficient to overwhelm his critics—he pub- 
lished about 1,200 books and pamphlets, 13,000 
articles, 5,000 book reviews, and a daily news- 
paper! He found time to be a member of par- 
liament and premier for a brief time. Now he 
is enshrined among his country's great by some 
who not long ago criticized his "bourgeois er- 
rors" and a few who were his students. Perhaps 
this rehabilitation will encourage Romania to 
translate many of Iorga's distinguished studies 
into English; the only generally available trans- 
lation is his meager one-volume history of Ro- 
mania (1925) and his lectures in the United 
States (delivered in English!). 

As distinguished as Iorga's Istoria Románilor 
(10 vols, 1936-39) is his seminal Geschichte 
des Osmanischen Reiches (5 vols. 1908-13), 
which Dr. Bulgaru of the Institute of His- 
tory in Honor of N. Iorga takes as her spe- 
cial topic in the second work under review. A 
chapter by Bulgaru on the same theme appears 
in the Pippidi homage. This booklet examines 
Iorga's methodology and theses and concludes 
with this unequivocal paean: "Like all N. Ior- 
ga's works . . . the History of the Ottoman Em- 
pire is not only a work of erudition which is a 
credit to our nation, but a work of interpreta- 
tion grounded on profound thinking. . . . Ior- 
ga's work is... the best history of the Ottoman 
Empire ever written so far." 

These two publications, and numerous oth- 
ers published since 1964, reveal the injustices 
heaped on this victim of fascist thugs by erst- 
while inflexible scholars. One hopes Iorga will 
not now become a convenient weapon in Ro- 
mania's resurgent nationalism—a danger no less 
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threatening than Stalinistinspired aggrandize- 
ment. 
SHERMAN D. SPECTOR 
Russell Sage College 


“JAROSLAV CESAR. Revoluéni hnuti na venkové 
v českých zemích v letech 1918-1922 [The Rev- 
olutionary Movement in the Czech Countryside, 
1918-1922]. Prague: Vydal Ustav teskosloven- 
ských a světových dějin ČSAV. 1971. Pp. 468. 


In recent years Western historians have been in- 
creasingly preoccupied with the social conse- 
quences of the First World War. A. J. Mayer 
in his two volumes on the new diplomacy (pub- 
lished in 1963 and 1967) and Annie Kriegel in 
her Historie du mouvement ouvrier francais 
1914-1920 (1964) have each in their own 
way opened up new perspectives on the war as 
a stage in the struggle for the democratization 
of Europe. This democratization affected both 
Western and Eastern Europe (and Russia) and 
in each half of the Continent followed its own 
specific course. A distinctive feature of the East 
European scene was an agrarian unrest that 
kept the rural areas iri turmoil for three or 
four years after the war. It is to this movement, 
as it unfolded in Czechoslovakia, that Cesar ad- 
dresses himself. He takes a close look at every 
manifestation of agrarian discontent in Bo- 
hemia, Moravia, and Silesia (Slovakia is not in 
his purview), and seeks to evaluate its strength 
and significance. He is particularly concerned 
with agricultural workers and agricultural 
strikes. One major conclusion emerges from his 
study: the agricultural workers, unlike the 
peasants with small holdings, were noticeably 
cool toward land reform. The reason? The ag- 
ricultural workers realized that they lacked 
even the modern means required for the acqui- 
sition and cultivation of land released by the re- 
form. They demanded higher wages, and other 
problems did not interest them. It would be in- 
triguing to compare this situation with that in 
other East European countries. 

The usefulness of the volume would have 
been enhanced by some pruning out of detail 
and by a corresponding expansion of generaliz- 
ing comments. Likewise, one misses any serious 
attempt at comparing the Czech and German- 
speaking regions of Czechoslovakia. The volume 
is happly free from political ritualistic in- 
cantations and the reasoning is sober, but cer- 
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tain exigencies still had to be met, and it is in- 
teresting to observe how the author deals with 
them. He manages to take his reader through 
over a thousand footnotes without once refer- 
ring to Marx, Engels, or Lenin. Then, as if to 
make up for such gross negligence, he tacks on 
four footnotes to the chapter of conclusions— 
the last footnotes of the book—and dutifully 
fills them with references to Lenin. Evidently 
the custodians of orthodoxy had to be assuaged. 

STANLEY Z. PECH 

University of British Columbia 


DOUGLAS DAKIN. T'he Greek Struggle for Inde- 
pendence, 1821-1833. Berkeley and Los Angeles: 
University of California Press. 1973. Pp. viii, 
344. $13.00. 

WILLIAM ST. CLAIR. That Greece Might Still Be 
Free: The Philhellenes in the War of Inde- 
pendence. New York: Oxford University Press. 
1972. Pp. viii, 412. $14.95. 

C. M. WOODHOUSE. Capodistria: The Founder of 


Greek Independence. New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. 1973. Pp. xi, 544. $32.00. 


A sense of déjà vu is inescapable while reading 
these books dealing with the birth of indepen- 
dent Greece. The reason is that the Otto- 
man Empire froni which independent Greece 
emerged was the "sick man” of nineteenth-cen- 
tury Europe, just as the underdeveloped coun- 
tries now axe the sick nations of the twentieth- 
century. Consequently the trials endured by 
the Ottoman Empire and its successor states 
are reminiscent of the trials now endured by | 
the third-world peoples. 

In the realm of economics the Ottoman Em- 
pire and its successors were the victims of free 
trade imperialism, defined in 1846 by a Whig 
member of Parliament as "the beneficent prin- 
ciple by which foreign nations would become 
valuable Colonies to us, without imposing on 
us the responsibility of governing them" (cited 
by Bernard Semmel in The Rise of Free Trade 
Imperialism [1970], 8). This economic strategy 
was implemented by treaties of friendship and 
free trade, which in practice meant the ruin of 
the textile handicrafts of late eighteenth-cen- 
tury Ampelakia in Greece as well as of the in- 
fant machine industries of Mehemet Ali in 
early nineteenth-century Egypt. The modern 
counterpart of free trade imperialism is neoco- 
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lonialism, the operation of which is occasion- 
ally uncovered, as was done recently by the 
Senate Foreign Relations special subcommittee 
investigating the activities of International 
Telephone and Telegraph in Chile. A similar 
parallel is to be found in the political experi- 
ences of nineteenth- and twentieth-century sub- 
ject peoples. We have been accustomed today 
to the selective granting of independence to na- 
tionalists rather than to social radicals—to 
Léopold Senghor but not to Ho Chi Minb, to 
Jawaharlal Nehru but not to Cheddi Jagan. 
Precisely the same tactic was followed in the 
early nineteenth century, as the Greek revolu- 
tionaries quickly discovered, though the unac- 
ceptable ism at that time was republicanism 
rather than the communism of today. 

These similarities between past and present 
are clearly discernible in Dakin's comprehen- 
sive study of the Greek war of independence. 
Like his other works on modern Greek history, 
this is marked by good organization, clear writ- 
ing, and mastery of the sources. He interprets 
the revolution as the first of four wars of liber- 
ation, the others being the struggles for Crete, 
the Balkan Wars of 1912-18, and the attempt 
during World War I to secure part of Anato- 
lia—an ilifated effort that did gain Thrace. 
After an introductory chapter on the economic 
and intellectual roots of the revolution, Dakin 
analyzes the circumstances of its outbreak, the 
party and regional strife among the insurgents, 
and the decisive diplomatic and military inter- 
vention of the European powers, culminating 
in the convention of May 1832 and the arrival 
of Otto from Bavaria to serve, "by the grace of 
God," as king of the new state. 

St. Clair's study of the philhellenes in the 
Greek revolution is noteworthy, like his earlier 
Lord Elgin and the Marbles (1967), for its 
sprightly narrative and vivid biographical 
sketches. Numerous monographs, have been 
published on various aspects of philhellenism, 
and St. Clair has used these together with scat- 
tered primary sources to reconstruct the im- 
plausible yet fascinating activities of assorted 
opportunists, idealists, imposters, adventurers, 
and secret agents. Their collective impact on 
the course of events was by no means negligi- 
ble, and so far as the Western public was con- 
cerned, they were involved in a cause that 
roused deeper passions than any similar event 
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until the Spanish Civil War more than a cen- 
tury later. 

Finally C. M. Woodhouse focuses on one of 
the native leaders of the revolution. In this 
lengthy study, the first full-scale biography of 
Count John Capodistria to appear in any lan- 
guage since the German work of Mendelssohn- 
Bartholdy in 1864, Woodhouse depicts his sub- 
ject as a tragic hero. A good, selfless man of 
honorable intentions, he rose by his own efforts 
and talents from the provincial obscurity of his 
Ionian birthplace to become foreign minister 
of Russia under Alexander I and president of 
the beleaguered Greek sta:e in 1828. Both as 
foreign minister and as president he failed to 
attain his goal of an independent and constitu- 
tional Greece including the Ionian Islands. In- 
stead he fell victim to an assassin’s bullet in 
1831, and his country quickly collapsed into 
anarchy. 

Woodhouse attributes the failure to a combi- 
nation of personality defects and ideological 
shortcomings. Capodistria was an egotist who 
viewed himself as a philosopher-king with God 
indubitably on his side. His ideology com- 
prised a strange and unviable blend of demo- 
cratic and autocratic ideas He was sentimen- 
tally devoted to the concept of Hellenism but 
despised most Greeks as individuals. He was 
mystically committed to the Orthodox Church 
but had little use for the higher clergy and none 
at all for the Patriarch. He ardently espoused 
the principles of nationalism and constitution- 
alism but was viscerally opposed to revolution. 
Inevitably he found himself at odds with both 
the revolutionaries and the reactionaries of his 
day. Alienated from the world in which he 
lived, he suffered throughout his life from an 
appalling succession of psychosomatic ailments 
that flared up predictably with each personal 
and political crisis. Yet despite these afflictions, 
his tenacity and undoubted gifts made him the 
first Greek in nearly four centuries to play a 
significant role in European affairs. 

In his concluding paragraph Woodhouse ob- 
serves that "cynical Europeans know well what 
happened ‘when Greeks jcined Greeks.’ . .. 
The first Greek President was murdered by 
Greeks, just as it was Greeks who sank the first 
flagship of the Greek navy. These are the com- 
mon tragedies of nations newly emerging into 
independence" (pp. 512, 513). This commen- 
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tary is as revealing of the Europeans as it is of 
the Greeks. "Throughout the [revolutionary] 
struggle," writes Dakin, "there was a constant 
attempt to create a conservative, centralized, 
but constitutional state of which Europe could 
approve. .. . The idea of dangling a Greek 
crown before the eyes of Europe persisted from 
the very beginning to the end of the revolu- 
tion, there being a general urge to appear as re- 
spectable and conservative revolutionaries” 
(pp. 314, 315). The end result of this European 
pressure was a divine right monarch from Ba- 
varia and three protecting powers with the 
right to intervene in Greek affairs—a right that 
they exercised repeatedly during the following 
decades. The fratricidal conflicts during and 
after the revolution derived as much from this 
great-power intervention as from what ensued 
"when Greeks joined Greeks." It was the con- 
temporary General Makrigiannis who wrote 
bitterly of the "enlightened Europeans" who 
filled the jails and who introduced the guillo- 
tine to behead the prisoners. His complaint 
sounds sadly familiar today, when jails again 
are being filled and when kings and militaiy 
dictators are ensconced in Athens by "enlight- 
ened Europeans" and by their precocious pu- 
pils across the Atlantic. 

L. S. STAVRIANOS 

Northwestern University 


DONALD W. TREADGOLD. The West in Russia and 
China: Religious and Secular Thought in Mod- 
ern Times. Volume 1, Russia, 1472-1917. New 
York: Cambridge University Press. 1973. Pp. 
xxxix, 324. Cloth $12.95, paper $5.95. 

This is a major work. In less than three 
hundred pages of rather small print, including 
some forty pages devoted to a preface, an intro- 
duction, and a foreword, and still another fifty 
pages of notes in even smaller print, Professor 
Treadgold traces “the encounter" between Rus- 
sia and the West, over a period of four and a 
half centuries. (Still more impressive, the book 
constitutes but half the total endeavor, the 
other half being a companion volume on 
China and the West, 1582-1949, which lies out- 
side my assignment or competence) The nine 
chapters move from "the meeting of Rome and 
Moscow (1472-1583)," to "echoes of the Refor- 
mation and Catholic reform (1533-1613),” 
"Moscow and Kiev (1618-1689)" "Russia's 
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quasireformation (1689-1761), “rationalism 
and sentimentalism (1761-1825), “German 
idealism and French anarchism (1825-1855),” 
"socialism and syncretism (1855-1890)," and 
“the partial reconciliation with the West (1890- 
1917," to conclude with a discussion of "the 
West and Russian tradition." 

As the headings suggest, Professor ‘Treadgold 
considers the encounter to have been primarily 
religious in nature for a very long time, and he 
believes further that even the later secular 
thought was fundamentally affected by this re- 
ligious background. This view accounts for the 
relative novelty of the author's treatment as 
well as for its richness, for Professor 'Treadgold 
constantly discusses persons, usually ecclesias- 
tics, and specific topics forgotten, or at least un- 
derplayed, by most other historians. In his re- 
construction he relies on Russian monographic 
literature, frequently expert but generally ne- 
Blected, and especially on one author, Father 
George Florovsky, and his book, Puti russkogo 
bogosloviia (1997), that, in their own way, deal 
with the subject in the large. There are forty- 
nine page references to Father Florovsky in 
the index, and on some pages he is mentioned 
more than once. Professor Treadgold writes in a 
clear-cut, sharp, at times polemic, manner, and ' 
the reader is rewarded with a striking, if at 
times controversial account of Russian rela- 
tions with the West. The standard of historical 
accuracy is high; there are few misprints. 

To be sure, a book of this kind invites criti- 
cism. The thesis seems to be overdone, for ex- 
ample, when Professor Treadgold sees the im- 
pact of Western secular thought no earlier 
than the last decades of the eighteenth century. 
Again, few readers are likely to agree entirely 
with the author's brief sketches and judgments 
of very many Russian intellectuals, including 
highly controversial thinkers and literary 
giants. More important, Professor Treadgold’s 
fundamental classification of Russians in their 
relation to the West as blind reactionaries, 
once more blind Westernizers, and the seeing 
syncretists who tried to combine meaningfully 
the best of both worlds is not historically con- 
vincing. Such classification leads, for example, 
to a siding with Tsarevich Alexis against Peter 
the Great (stressing among other things that 
Alexis was a patriot, as if Peter the Great were 
not one). In more modern times: “Dostoevsky 
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(and for a brief time the group calling itself 
pochvenniki around Apollon Grigoriev), Vladi- 
mir Soloviev, Leontiev, and Fedorov might 
merit such a classification" (p. 202). This is 
slim and, especially, doubtful pickings. Surely, 
Fedorov, for instance, could be treated in the 
same manner in which Professor Treadgold 
treats Gogol, whom he considers essentially an 
epigone of German pietism, or Tolstoy, whom 
he divorces entirely from the Russian past. 
There might have been only a single, although 
anything but straight, road open to Russian in- 
tellectuals in modern times, not three. But this 
problem exceeds the scope of a review. 

One can only welcome Professor Treadgold’s 
rich book and the discussion that it is likely to 
provoke. 

NICHOLAS V. RIASANOVSKY 
University of California, 
Berkeley 


Istoriia mist i sil Ukrains’koi RSR [History of 
the Cities and Villages of the Ukrainian SSR]. 
Khmel’nyts’ka Oblast’ [Khmel'nitsky Province], 
edited by M. I. MEKHEDA et al; Cherkas'ka 
Oblast’ [Cherkassy ove) edited by o. r. 
STESHENKO et al.; Ghernigivus ka Oblast’ [Cherni- 
gov Province], edited by o. I. DERYKOLENKO et 
al; Vinnyts’ka Oblast’ [Vinnitsa Province], ed- 
ited by A. F. OLUNYK et al. (Holovna Redaktsiia 
Ukrains'koi Radians'koi Entsyklopedii Akademii 
Nauk URSR.) Kiev: Institut Istorii Akademii 
Nauk URSR. 1971; 1972; 1972; 1972. Pp. 706; 
788; 780; 778. 


As the volumes of this great local history have 
been published since 1967, it has become ap- 
parent that the order of appearance is not due 
to some recondite political motivation, but 
simply to the proximity of large staffs of profes- 
sional historians. Thus provinces with universi- 
ties were covered early, while, with a few ex- 
ceptions, provinces Jacking major higher educa- 
tional institutions are just beginning to have 
their volumes appear. It is sheer chance, there- 
fore, that makes the present group of four vol- 
umes particularly interesting from the point of 
view of early Ukrainian history. As it happens, 
Vinnitsa and Khmel’nitsky provinces include the 
heart of the Old Ukrainian territories on the 
right bank of the Dnieper River, while Cherni- 
gov contains most of the oldest settlements on 
the left bank. Cherkassy province contains 
fewer really old settlements, but it is particu- 
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larly important in the histcry of the Ukrainian 
Cossacks. 

Since I am far from expert on this early pe- 
riod, I hesitate to generalize about the impor- 
tance of these volumes for the historian dealing 
with, for example, the period before 1600. It 
would appear, though, that he would find 
much useful information, some of it drawn di- 
rectly from archives. Ever the details taken 
from printed sources are often from rare, ob- 
scure works. While the lavish photographs 
common to all volumes have not usually been 
significant for serious historiography, in these 
four volumes they may be useful to those con- 
cerned with architectutal monuments, includ- 
ing many early churches as well as fortifications 
and, occasionally, palaces. To my amateur eye 
the photography does not seem to come up to 
the best standards of the art. Definition is poor 
in the full-page color reproductions. The 
black-and-white photograph of the much-re- 
stored Transfiguration of the Savior Cathedral 
in Chernigov (facing page g7) would have been 
more impressive if a perspective correction lens 
had been used. Together with text descrip- 
tions, however, the photographs enable one to 
estimate the state of preservation of the exteri- 
ors of the monuments in numerous smaller cit- 
ies (like Kamenets-Podolski and Novgorod- 
Severski), which recent Soviet art histories do 
not cover adequately and where Western histo- 
rians have rarely been permitted since the 
1920s. In this respect the volumes are much 
more useful than the five that have already ap- 
peared on West Ukrainian provinces or the 
Kiev province volume, equally important for 
historical architecture but dealing with regions 
more accessible to direct observation in the re- 
cent past. 

Conversely, the student of East European 
Jewry (Vinnitsa and Khmel’nitsky provinces 
were major centers of the Pale) will find noth- 
ing. While I cannot make an absolute assertion 
about what is not in over three thousand large 
pages, I did not notice one reference to Jews, 
even in lengthy accounts of revolutionary activ- 
ity where they were salient. 

One should not draw the conclusion that de- 
votion to the Ukrainian past (paralleling a 
much-discussed concern for the Russian remote 
past in Moscow and Leningrad publications), 
evidenced in these four volames, outweighs the 
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emphasis on revolutionary and Soviet history 
that has characterized the whole series. Indeed, 
even in these northwestern areas, a relatively 
small number of villages and cities trace their 
histories further back than the Pereyaslav 
Treaty (1654), which constitutes the Soviet his- 
torian’s guidepoint for stressing the advantages 
of Russo-Ukrainian union. The evolution of 
class relations, culminating in emancipation 
and the three revolutions, occupies a great deal 
of space. Statistics on official class divisions and 
landholdings in the 1860s are especially abun- 
dant. I noticed no reference to type of village 
land tenure (repartitional or household), but 
this may be because the latter was nearly uni- 
versal in these purely Ukrainian settlements. 
Treatment of agricultural  collectivization 
seems a little scantier than in earlier volumes 
(I noticed none of the occasional earlier refer- 
ences to violent opposition). On the other 
hand, discussion of World War II (partisan ac- 
tivity was higher than average in all of these 
provinces, and very strong in Chernigov) is 
more extended. General statistics on contempo- 
rary economic and social conditions are com- 
plete, although party membership figures are 
spotty. 

JOHN ARMSTRONG 

University of Wisconsin, 

Madison 


E. I. KOLYCHEVA. Kholopstvo i krepostnichestvo 
(Konets XV-XVI v.) [Bondage and Serfdom 
(End of the 15th-16th Century). (Akademiia 
Nauk SSSR, Institut Istorii SSSR.) Moscow: 
Izdatel’stvo “Nauka.” 1971. Pp. 254. 


RICHARD  HELLIE. Enserfment and Military 


Change in Muscovy. Chicago: University of Chi- 
cago Press. 1971. Pp. ix, 432. $14.50. 


Russian historiography continues to show a 
marked interest in feudal society and especially 
in serfdom. 'The literature on serfdom, already 
considerable, grows larger as new archival 
Sources are uncovered and different aspects of 
the question are reopened. Two recent works 
that pose provocative questions on the evolu- 
tion of the institution are those of Evgeniia 
Kolycheva and Richard Hellie. 

Kolycheva's monograph deals with a topic 
that few historians have investigated —the role 
of slavery in the social-juridical process of en- 
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serfment in the fifteenth and sixteenth centu- 
ries. Attention is drawn to the changing status 
of those slaves, kholopy, who belonged to the 
poorest, lowliest category of agricultural work- 
ers and who still constituted a sizable element 
of the population. Common traits are noted in 
their position with that of impoverished peas- 
ants, who gradually merged with them as serfs. 
The author finds a number of juridical prac- 
tices affecting slaves that subsequently became 
a legal basis of bondage. In this connection 
great weight is placed on Russkaia Pravda, the 
Sudebnik of 1497, and the Lithuanian Statute 
of 1529 as sources of enserfment. 

Kolycheva attributes the perpetuation of 
slavery and the declining status of the peasant 
to a series of classinspired, government meas- 
ures that, in effect, expanded and strengthened 
the bondage process. While the juridical ele- 
ment interests her most, attention is also given 
to the variety of slave occupations, the fusion 
of the agricultural kholopy and peasantry, and 
government and religious attitudes toward slav- 
ery. Kolycheva has performed the meticulous 
research on the subject that leads to sounder 
views of early serfdom. Because of the ambigui- 
ties that easily arise in terminology, it would 
have been helpful if she had enlarged upon the 
meaning of such terms as “rabsivo,” “khol- 
opstvo,' and “krepostnichestvo” in the fif. 
teenth and sixteenth centuries The study 
would also have benefited from a livelier intro- 
duction and from an index. Nevertheless, the 
author has produced a commendable, scholarly 
study based in large part on archival material 
that has clarified many lesser-known elements 
of slavery and their xelationship to serfdom. 

Hellie's work extends the study of serfdom 
into the seventeenth century. He, too, is inter- 
ested in the long-range juridical process, but 
to a greater extent in the social forces that led 
the government to legalize the institution. In a 
series of well-organized chapters he deals with 
the rise of "the middle service class" (dvoriane 
and deti boiarskie) the legal restraints im- 
posed on the peasantry, and the gunpowder 
revolution in Muscovy. In the main he takes 
issue with those historians who emphasize the 
complex, multicausal origins of serfdom. For 
him the problem is not that complicated. Mili- 
tary motivation was the primary influence, and 
within that context the middle service class 
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played the decisive role. As small-time land- 
lords and the mainstay of the Muscovite army 
they urged and eventuall won government 
support in securing a stable labor force, that is, 
serf labor. 

Hellie's work is notable for its bold and solid 
treatment of two major issues in Muscovite his- 
tory the change that took place in the army 
during the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
and the inexorable process of serfdom. He has 
successfully related the two and supported his 
arguments with a wealth of persuasive evi- 
dence. While some of his caustic remarks about 
Russian leaders suggest a need for more cau- 
tion in historical judgment—for example, that 
the first false Dmitri was "one of the few really 
enlightened rulers Russia has ever bad," that 
B. M. Khitrovo's major concern "was his con- 
cubines,” and that Patriarch Nikon was “an 
egomaniac" (pp. 49, 249)—the overall impres- 
sion is that this is an important book which 
provides the single most plausible explanation 
we have in English of the origins of serfdom. 
Other commendable features are a useful intro- 
ductory essay, a comprehensive bibliography, 
excellent footnotes, a good index, and interest- 
ing statistics. "This work should certainly be 
added to any serious reading list on early Rus- 
sian history. 

C. B. O'BRIEN 
University of California, 
Davis 


V. IA. BASIN. Rossiia i kazakhskie khanstva v 
XVI-XVIII vv. (Kazakhstan i sisteme vneshnei 
politiki rosstiskoi imperii) [Russia and the Ka- 
zakh Khanates in the 16th to 18th Centuries 
(Kazakhstan and the System of Foreign Politics 
of the Russian Empire)]. (Institut Istorii, Ark- 
heologii i Etnografii im. Ch. Ch. Valikhanova 
an KazSSR.) Alma Ata: Izdatel’stvo "Nauka" 
Kazakhskoi SSR. 1971. Pp. 273. 


A quotation from Engels to the effect that Rus- 
sian dominion over the Black and the Caspian 
Seas and over central Asia played a civilizing 
role serves as the epigraph to the first chapter 
and the theme of this undistinguished mono- 
graph. Russia's expansion beyond the Volga 
and the Urals, her acquisition of enormous ter- 
ritory that stretched to the borders of China 
and to the Pacific, deserves serious and meticu- 
lous study of an order not evinced here. 
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The customary introductory essay on sources 
and literature tells us little about the former 
and is unenlightening about the latter. Scholar- 
ship is evaluated in terms of ideological stand- 
ing. Thus Russian “gentry” historians, as well 
as unnamed and unclassified Western Europe- 
ans, are declared inferior to Russian “bour-. 
geois" historians. These, in turn, at least by im- 
plication, must be inferior to “revolutionary 
democrats” such as Belinski, Herzen, Dobrolyu- 
bov, and Chernyshevski, though it has never 
been shown that their works are even remotely 
related to the history of Kazakhstan. 

The best historians are, of course, Soviet his- 
torians, As for the others, "foreign calumnia- ` 
tors and falsifiers have published and continue 
publishing dozens of lying books and pam- 
phlets that are far from a scholarly balanced 
and honest objectivism, numerous magazine ar- 
ticles and reviews in which are spread mon- 
strously unlikely rumours and versions about 
the Soviet Union, its history, policy, economic 
and cultural situation.” 

The rest is a rather confused attempt to rec- 
oncile dogma and reality, an exceptionally dif- 
ficult task in the case of Russian expansion 
into Kazakh steppes, where strategic imperial 
interests took clear precedence over economic 
ones. The author must also demonstrate that 
the annexation of Kazakhstan by Russia was 
objectively good even if empirical evidence pre- 
sented by himself shows that Russian imperial- 
ism was as selfish, predatory, and exploitative 
as any. To achieve this he must show that with- 
out Russian protection the Kazakhs would 
have been conquered, perhaps even extermi- 
nated, by Oirats, Chinese, Kalmucks, Bashkirs, 
or Persians. 

Bits of hitherto unavailable material con- 
tained in the monograph do not substantially 
add to its value. It fails to present a coherent 
picture of the intricate and complex relations 
between the dynamic, centralized Russian state 
and the primitive, disunited Turkic tribes 
hardly aware of their ethnic and cultural iden- 
tity. All dealings between the two peoples are 
presented in a highly abstract fashion. There 
are no human faces behind the names. The 
masses, once the fetish of Soviet historiography, 
are conspicuous by their absence. The prose, 
heavy with academic jargon, is indigestible and 
contains pearls such as aktsentirovat’ unimanie 
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(to emphasize attention). That the author re- 
peatedly refers to Tsar Mikhail Fedorovich as 
Mikhail Filaretovich, thereby displaying his 
surprising unfamiliarity with Russian usage, 
only confirms one's unhappy feeling about this 
book. 

FIRUZ KAZEMZADEH 

Yale University 


VALENTIN BOss. Newton and Russia: The Early 
Influence, 1698-1796. (Russian Research Center 
Studies, 69.) Cambridge, Mass: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press. 1972. Pp. xviii, 309. $19.00. 


The character and role of Western influences 
on the development of Russian science are still 
insufficiently known and understood. We have 
no clear notion of the circumstances that deter- 
mined the selection of a foreign scientific 
theory or system and of the consequences of its 
reception to Russian intellectual life. Mr. 
Boss’s handsomely, almost lavishly produced 
volume, by today’s standards, is a significant 
contribution to the clarification of one specific 
instance of this process: the reception of the 
Newtonian system in eighteenth-century Rus- 
sia. 

Mr. Boss has three main theses. First, direct 
Russian knowledge of and perhaps personal 
contact with Newton and his system date to the 
reign of Peter the Great. Though there is no 
conclusive evidence, Peter himself may have 
met Newton. At any rate, the Moscow-born 
Scotsman James Bruce, Peter’s influential aide 
on technical and scientific matters, knew 
Newton and his work and acquired a large 
collection of his writings and commentaries. 
These books, many of which Mr. Boss has 
identified in the library of the Academy of 
Sciences of the USSR, were probably avail- 
able to interested Russians in the 1710s, 
1720s, and 1780s Second, Newtonism did 
not become the accepted theory in the Im- 
perial Academy of Sciences until the reign of 
Catherine II. In this respect Russian academic 
circles were not unlike many German and 
French ones, for Newtonism was not taken up 
as a matter of course and it had to compete 
against the more generally prevailing Cartesian 
cosmology. In the case of Russia the principal 
reason was the domination at the academy of 
German-trained scientists (for example, Leon- 
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hard Euler) who opposed Newton’s concept of 
universal gravitation on metaphysical grounds. 
Newton’s final victory in the reign of Catherine 
II was primarily due not so much to scientists 
as to writers and publicists. It was a familiar 
story, for we may recall that Voltaire did more 
to make Newtonism popular in France than 
the learned commentaries of English, Dutch, 
and French scientists. Last, Mr. Boss convinc- 
ingly shows the limitations of Michael Lomo- 
nosov as a physicist—a healthy example of 
sound revisionism, very much needed to put 
the prevailing Soviet hagiography in its 
proper perspective. In Boss's considered opin- 
ion the reasons for Lomonosov's limitations 
were his lack of mathematical sophistication 
and knowledge and his excessive dependence 
on the' metaphysics and cosmology of his 
teacher Christian Wolff. Lomonosov's pioneer- 
ing discoveries were in the realm of chemistry, 
but they were out of line with the then availa- 
ble knowledge and capacities of that science, 
and for this reason they could not have a crea- 
tive impact before chemistry had come of age 
in the late nineteenth century. 

Mr. Boss’s theses are not only quite valid and 
important, they are supported by much diligent 
and novel archival research, a good under- 
standing of the history of science, and thor- 
ough command of all relevant monographic lit- 
erature. Mr. Boss writes well but he is a bit 
short on searching analysis and broad conclu- 
sions with respect to the relevance of his story to 
the course of Russian scientific and philosophic 
thought. The book is not well focused, as Mr. 
Boss digresses into bibliographic and bio- 
graphic byways that are not always germane to 
his main theme. Furthermore, much of his ar- 
gument and evidence are of a bibliographic na- 
ture; he is primarily concerned in tracking 
down editions and versions of Newton's works 
and commentaries, identifying authors and 
translators, and giving precise datings and 
places of publication. No doubt these are very 
important matters—and Boss’s reconstruction 
of General Bruce's library in itself is an impor- 
tant contribution to the cultural history of Eu- 
rope at the turn of the seventeenth 
century—but are they not best left to specialized 
articles or notes in an appendix? The main 
trouble with Boss's fascination with biblio- 
graphic detective work is that it seems to imply 
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a simplistic explanatory scheme: mere posses- 


sion or. occasional reading (and we do not- 


know at what level of sophistication) by a very 
few chance individuals are proof of "influ- 
ence." But this does not tell us anything about 
the nature or manner of the intellectual im- 
pact; thus Boss's account of Russian acquaint- 
ance with Newton's system in the reign of 
Peter the Great seems a bit exaggerated and 
the impact of this acquaintance never satisfac- 
torily described and explained, All in all, Mr. 
Boss has provided extremely important materi- 
als that should eventually help reconstitute the 
history of Russian scientific thought. 

MARG RAEFF 

Columbia University 


JAMES CRACRAFT. The Church Reform of Peter 
the Great. Stanford: Stanford University Press. 


1971. Pp. xii, 336. $13.50. 


The church reform of Peter the Great consti- 
tuted the final act in the creation or ration- 
alization of the absolutist Muscovite state, the 
beginning of a new epoch in Orthodox ecclesias- 
tical history, and the setting in motion of “the 
peculiar and somewhat belated secularization of 
Russian society." In each respect, however inex- 
actly, it also reflected trends common to the 
larger world of Europe. As such the subject is 
of fundamental importance to Ryssian history 
and of no small significance to modern Euro- 
pean history. Yet it has suffered long neglect. 
No monograph in Russian has been devoted to 
the topic for over half a century, and in Eng- 
lish none ever—until this book. (German schol- 
arship alone, it seems, has sustained an interest 
in Peter's church reform.) 1 
Mr. Cracraft's treatment of the subject is as 
exemplary as its choice. Full use is made of the 
extensive body of available primary material, 
Russian and foreign, as well as of what sound 
secondary works exist (most, it ought to be 
noted, by pre-Revolutionary Russian scholars). 
Equally valuable in the reconstruction is his 
deft control of a variety of historical tech- 
niques. For perspective the author first 
sketches in something of the wider European 
scene and traces the general line of continuity in 
the ecclesiastical policies of Peter and his prede- 
cessors to the eve of the reform. Simultane- 
ously, with the implication that history is made 
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by "creatures of flesh and blood," Mr. Cracraft 
introduces brief biographies of Peter and Feo- 
fan Prokopovich, and somewhat later of Stefan 
Yavorskii and a host of lesser personages. The 
"heart of the book" is for the same reason 
given over to "the politics of church reform," 
that is, an "account of the manoeuvres, of the 
moves and countermoves, of the clash of per- 
sonalities.” Exhaustive detail is less a concern 
than isolation and analysis of “the decisive mo- 
ments.” To list these would be relatively sim- 
ple—as, for example, in Peter’s biography: vis- 
its with Bishop Burnet in London in 1698 and 
an encounter with the doctors of the Sorbonne 
in 1717; in "the politics of church reform": the 
death of Patriarch Adrian in 1700 at a mo- 
ment of high military crisis and the progressive 
deterioration of relations Peter suffered with 
Alexis, his son and heir, and Stefan Yavorskii, 
his designee to lead the Church during the 
mezhdupatriarshestvo, both confrontations com- 
ing to a head in 1718, as also did the con- 
flict between Yavorskii and Prokopovich. But 
only a reading of the book can convey the au- 
thor’s skill in dramatizing these moments and 
the conviction that they were indeed decisive. 

Mr. Cracraft also devotes attention, better 
than half of his book, to the more impersonal 
forces or elements that made up Peter’s church 
reform—for example, the Holy Synod with its 
prikazy, the monasteries, economic, judicial, 
and administrative matters, and education, 
welfare, and censorship. In praiseworthy fash- 
ion the author maintains throughout a judi- 
cious balance between thoroughness and rele- 
vance and carefully guides each excursus back 
to the central theme. Witness, for example, the 
conclusion to his discussion of censorship: 
“Censorship in the service of an official ideol. 
ogy, one of the more characteristic features of 
the modern absolute state, was thus firmly es- 
tablished in Russia in the closing years of Pe- 
ter's reign. And Peters action in conferring 
this power on the Synod reminds us, once 
again, of what was at once the fundamental 
fact and the single most important result of his 
church reform: the ttansformation of the su- 
preme administration of the Russian Orthodox 
church into an impersonal department of the 
Imperial government." 

If the essence of Peter's church reform was 
the deprivation of free action from the Ortho- 
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dox Church, Mr. Cracraft is careful to add that 
“Peter intended that reforms in the beneficent 
or idealistic sense should flow from this crucial 
administrative reorganization." "This is illus- 
trated mainly in his "campaign to banish su- 
perstitious practices and to raise the moral 
standards of clergy and people through im- 
proved education." Though Peter registered 
certain successes, chiefly in the establishment of 
an episcopal school system, on the whole the 
moral dimensions of his church reform went 
unrealized, and in certain instances, notably 
"the extraordinary injunction requiring priests 
to violate the secrecy of confession," were even 
perverted by that very body which his adminis- 
trative reorganization brought into being. Of 
all Peter's reforms, Mr. Cracraft concludes, the 
church reform represents "the most decisive 
break with the past." '"The abolition of the pa- 
triarchate . . . left the emperor with no possible 
rival for his subjects’ loyalty. . . . The simulta- 
neous creation of the Holy Synod . . . provided 

. . a virtual absorption of the church by the 
state. . . . And because his church reform was 
in this essential sense so integrally a part of his 
contemporaneous reform of the central govern- 
ment machine, in order to undo the former it 
would have been necessary to undo the latter, 
and to displace the class which exploited and 
supported it, a revolution . . . far beyond the 
capacities of Peter's . . . opposition to mount." 

As accurate and thorough as his analysis of 
the nature and significance of Peter's reform is, 
it is not wholly original. Some fifty years ago P. 
V. Verkhovskoi completed what still remains 
the definitive study (Uchrezhdenie Dukhovnoi 
Kollegii i Dukhovnyi Reglament [1916]), a feat 
Mr. Cracraft readily acknowledges in his pref- 
' ace and in a brief bibliographical essay. His 
own study he calls a complement because of 
new detail and its fresh reassessment. Taking 
only these two works into consideration, the 
judgment is exact. But in any larger framework 
the claim is modest. In the full historio- 
graphical context, Mr. Cracraft's book stands 
as a major work of recovery, a stimulating re- 
call of knowledge too long ignored or forgot- 
ten, a fresh rekindling of interest too long as- 
tray or dormant, especially for so fundamental 
an aspect of modern Russian history and so sig- 
nal an event in modern European history. In 
the more limited context of English-language 
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scholarship, it is a pioneer study. And because 
his account is both sophisticated and elegant, it 
is likely to remain the indispensable English 
work for as long as Verkhovskoi's has so served 
in Russian. It is hoped that Mr. Cracraft's 
book will not suffer a similar period of neglect. 
"The recent appearance of Peter's Reglament in 
English translation (The Spiritual Reglament 
of Peter the Great [1972], by Alexander Muller), 
the first since 1729, and the even more recent 
reprinting of Verkhovskoi's Russian-language 
monument should help his cause. 

ANDREW BLANE 

Herbert H. Lehman College, 

City University of New York 


PHILIP LoNGWORTH. The Three Empresses: Cath- 
erine I, Anne and Elizabeth of Russia. New 
York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston. 1973. Pp. x, 


242. $7.95. 


The thirty-seven years following the death of 
Peter the Great are commonly regarded as a 
time when the Russian throne was held by 
weaklings: a melancholy collection of six feeble 
boys and distracted women, all dominated (and 
used) by grasping courtiers and bureaucrats. 
Longworth’s book does not seek to improve 
this image. In the prologue the author empha- 
sizes that Catherine I (1725-27) Anne 
(1730-40), and Elizabeth (1741~61) “were not 
‘great’ rulers.” In fact the author characterizes 
his ladies respectively as “a sot, a sadist, and a 
nymphomaniac,” and he notes that “power cor- 
rupted all of them.” Why write, then, about 
such a trio? Because Longworth feels that 
“however unintentionally [they] helped to cor- 
rupt the society they ruled over. Their more 
publicized, if no more edifying successor Cath- 
erine II... only built on foundatins they had 
helped to lay.” And so, Longworth argues, his- 
torians should no longer neglect these predeces- 
sors of Catherine the Great. 

The Three Empresses clearly aims at the 
popular market, and its merits are great 
enough to make us hope sales justify expecta- 
tions. Longworth writes forcefully and well, his 
judgments are sober and detached. He makes 
characters and group situations vivid while 
not sentimentalizing or sensationalizing them. 
Longworth focuses upon the lives of his hero- 
ines, but he does take cognizance of larger re- 
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lated political social, and cultural questions, 
and, in particular, issues of warfare and diplo- 
macy. Popular as the book may be, things are 
here for the more serious reader, too: good ac- 
counts of power struggles of the period (1725, 
1727, and 1441), revealing insights into how 
important Catherine was to Peter and how 
tragic his personal life really was, and sketches 
of Alexander Menshikov and other key royal 
favorites. Even on its own terms, however, the 
book would have been strengthened by a more 
detailed examination of the manners and ways 
of the court and the court nobility. 
Unfortunately, I think, the author did not 
provide his work with footnotes. They could 
have been gathered unobtrusively at the back 
to permit those interested to evaluate the basis 
upon which Longworth fleshes out facts for his 
narrative and grounds for his conclusions. The 
bibliography suggests considerable research (al- 
though one misses standard works on Anna by 
Alexander Lipski, G. A. Protasov, V. N. Bon- 
darenko, and others), but Russian titles should 
have been given in the original as well as in 
English. The book is strengthened by twenty- 
five contemporary illustrations and a good 
index. 
JOSEPH T. FUHRMANN 
Tusculum College 


v. V. POZNANSKII. Ocherki istorii russkoi kul'tury 
pervoi poloviny XIX veka [Essays on the His- 
tory of Russian Culture in the First Half of the 
19th Century]. Moscow: Izdatel’stvo Prosvesh- 
chenie. 1970. Pp. 276. 


V. V. Poznanskii presents a schematic, primar- 
ily descriptive review of Russian culture in the 
first half of the nineteenth century. Social, eco- 
nomic, and scientific developments as such are 
specifically excluded; the culture described is 
that of the ruling gentry to which, however, 
serf artists and the raznochintsy contributed; 
and primary stress falls on literature with for- 
ays into architecture, graphics and painting, 
sculpture, the performing arts, journalism, and 
popular arts and crafts. The book is profusely 
illustrated, footnotes identify quoted sources, 
there are three appendixes, one of which is the 
peasant poem, "Vesti o Rossii,” with com- 
ments, and a brief selected bibliography. The 
author argues that the most important develop- 
ments of the first half of the nineteenth cen- 
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tury were the consolidation of a national 
cultural identity, the formation of a gentry 
revolutionary ideology, and the transformation 
of esthetics from classicism ro realism. The Great 
Fatherland War (1812-14) played a crucial 
role, intensifying patriotic feeling and polariz- 
ing the intellectual classes between those whose 
belief in the people demanded fundamental re- 
forms and those to whom patriotism meant 
strengthening and reinforcing the autocratic 
system. The classical mode became identified 
with autocracy, romantic influences among pro- 
gressive intellectuals intensified their turn to- 
ward the people, and the Decembrist revolt in 
1825 marked the definitive break between the 
autocratic establishment and the proponents of 
a liberal, enlightened, and humane Russia. After 
1825 this polarity hardened while democratic 
and socialist viewpoints emerged within the 
progressive intelligentsia, a development that 
paralleled and interacted with the growth of 
esthetic realism. The author documents this fa- 
miliar thesis from literary and journalistic 
sources while filling out the picture with ex- 
amples from the arts. So, for example, he 
uses Herzen to formulate his theme and to 
support it; Pushkin and ‘Griboedov are ana- 
lyzed to portray gentry society, while Pushkin 
does double duty as a spokesman for pro- 
gressive ideology and a new esthetic; the De- 
cembrists are mined for their ideas on art 
as well as social justice, and Vissarion Be- 
linski appears as a hero for his advocacy of 
social relevance and realism. An array of ar- 
chitects and their constructions are introduced 
to describe the visual characteristics of Russia’s 
capitals and to show the variations on classic 
motifs; sculptors and painters are classified ac- 
cording to their conformity with academic or 
realistic modes; we meet a variety of actors, 
musicians, singers, and dancers who attracted 
attention; we learn something of theater reper- 
toires, ballet programs, and instrumental 
music; and there is some interesting material 
on graphics, especially cartoons on contempo- 
rary subjects. The book appears to have been 
written for a general audience, and specialists 
will learn little from it. As a survey it is reason- 
ably comprehensive, but as intellectual history 
it is, at best, undistinguished; at worst, it is 
tendentious and misleading, while the material 
on the arts only occasionally rises above the 
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level of a catalog. The illustrations are, in fact, 
the book's best part. 
RODERICK E. MCGREW 
Temple University 


ABRAHAM ASCHER. Pavel Axelrod and the Devel- 
opment of Menshevism. (Russian Research Cen- 
ter Studies 70; Hoover Institution Publications 
115.) Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University 
Press. 1972. Pp. viii, 420. $18.50. 

Just what did Trotsky mean when, on the mo- 
mentous evening of October 25, 1917, he con- 
signed the Russian Mensheviks to the “trash 
can of History"? How much self-irony can we 
legitimately assign to that archhistorian of the 
Revolution? Did he think that history's "trash 
can" was synonymous with oblivion, or did 
he—more cynically—mean to imply that histo- 
rians spend their time poking around in trash 
cans? If we give him the benefit of the doubt 
and assume the latter, then he would certainly 
appreciate unambivalently his own fate at the 
hands of Bertram Wolfe and Isaac Deutscher 
after being so decisively discarded by Stalin. In 
any case, not only Trotsky but the Social Dem- 
ocrats in general (Western and Russian) are 
alive and well in the historian's workshop. 
Abraham Ascher's Pavel Axelrod and the De- 
velopment of Menshevism is a fitting addition to 
such chronicles as Samuel Baron on Plekhanov, 
Israel Getzler on Martov, J. L. H: Keep, Richard 
Kindersley, and Allan Wildman on the revi- 
sionists and labor groups, and Richard Pipes 
on Legal Marxists and Liberals—not to men- 
tion the numerous studies of Populism and 
Bolshevism that have appeared in the last 
twenty years. 

By now we have a sort of Rashomon ap- 
proach to Russian Marxism. Everyone has his 
own version of the "incidents": the split in 
Populism, the founding of a Marxist group 
abroad, the conflict with the young organizers 
at home in Russia in the 18gos, the scandal of 
revisionism, the secession of the Bolsheviks, the 
quarrels over participation in the war, the di- 
lemmas of 1917. Ascher’s problem as a chroni- 
cler is that he is almost always dealing with is- 
sues that have been covered before, often in 
more detail, by someone else. He tries his best 
to keep the retelling to a minimum, but it is 
unavoidable. On the other hand, Ascher can 
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deal with Axelrod thoroughly (he has read the 
correspondence and the memoirs) and with 
perspective (given the previous, complementary 
studies); this is clearly the Axelrod book. 
There are new kinds of detail about the move- 
ment, such as the squabbles between Lenin 
and Axelrod over subsidies from the German 
Social Democrats or Axelrod’s childhood in the 
luftmenschen world of the Pale of Settlement. 
How did the Axelrods feed themselves during 
those long years of emigration? They manufac- 
tured and sold kefir (that most delicious of 
Russian sourmilk products) to the bourgeoisie 
of Zurich, convincing Bernstein and Kautsky to 
put up money for the business (it was done by 
hand, at home) and even to write some propa- 
ganda brochures about the curative value of 
the stuff. It was hard work; and Alexander 
Helphand-Parvus (“the merchant of the revolu- 
tion”) observed one day to Axelrod, “Pavel 
Borisevich, you will extract ‘surplus value’ 
from yourself!” 

Nevertheless, even after Ascher's close scru- 
tiny, Axelrod continues to remain somewhat to 
the side. His most important role was played 
with Plekhanov in the founding of Russian 
Marxism in Switzerland; and although emigra- 
tion did not really damage the archintellectual 
Plekhanov, it was bound to erode Axelrod, 
whose unique gifts lay in practical experience 
with workers. One does not have to exaggerate 
the innovativeness of Axelrod's tactics in 1905 
(as I believe Ascher does) or his contributions 
in 1917; Axelrod is simply not central to Rus- 
sian Marxism after 1905. But we continue to 
read to the end anyway, because Ascher's empa- 
thy, breadth, and sense of proportion has con- 
vinced us of the per se case of historical scru- 
tiny. He is a good rummager in trash cans. 

LINDA GERSTEIN 
Haverford College 


LOUIS FISCHER. The Road to Yalta: Soviet For- 
eign Relations, 1941-1945. New York: Harper 
and Row. 1972. Pp. xv, 238. $8.95. 


Louis Fischer died on January 15, 1970, after 
having completed the initial revision of the 
manuscript of this second volume of a pro- 
jected history of Soviet foreign policy. It is un- 
fortunate that this badly flawed book should 
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be the last from the hand of this distinguished 
journalist-historian who was the first of a bare 
handful of students of Soviet foreign policy to 
have produced really important works in this 
arcane and difficult field. 

In the first place The Road to Yalta is not in 
any meaningful way an examination of Soviet 
foreign policy during World War II. Rather it 
is a history of the relations between the war- 
time Allies, with far more focus on United 
States and British policy than on the Russian 
side. As such it is a book that has already been 
written several times by others, and in most 
cases better. 

Second, Fischer's interpretations are distress- 
ingly one-dimensional and simplistic. Stalin is 
portrayed as evil incarnate, who from the very 
beginning plotted to "retain every square foot 
of non-Russian territory the Red Army con- 
quered in defeating Germany" (p. 139). FDR 
comes out as a naive dupe who betrayed his 
high ideals by acquiescing in Moscow’s reten- 
tion of the Polish territory annexed in 1939 
(there is no discussion of the historical back- 
ground to the Soviet claim to these lands), and 
Churchill as an unrepentent imperialist who 
was not entirely unsympathetic to Soviet ex- 
pansionist ambitions. “It was fitting,” says 
Fischer, “that Churchill and Stalin should 
meet and agree on sharing the Balkans and bi- 
secting Poland. Their practical imperial minds 
met” (p. 193). The author states that at Teh- 
ran, in fact, both Western statesmen "encour- 
aged Russia to expand” (p. 143). 

Fischer’s basic interpretation is that the 
Western Allies rolled over and played dead for 
the Russians. “The Anglo-Americans,” he 
maintains, "allowed Stalin to drive a bulldozer 
through western diplomacy at Tehran, Yalta, 


and Potsdam and shatter it” (p. 163). Com-. 


menting on Churchill’s warning to Mikolajczyk 
that neither Britain nor the United States 
would go to war with the Soviet Union over 
Poland’s eastern frontier, Fischer observes that 
this was "the kind of argument by which the 
government of Neville Chamberlain coerced 
President Beneš into submission to Hitler in 
1938-1939" (p. 160). 

The weakness of Fischer's interpretation of 
our wartime diplomacy—which, granted, is a 
widely shared one—is that it never comes to 
grips with the critical question of alternatives. 
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While admitting that the Allies were usually 
naive and often unwise in their dealings with 
Stalin during the war, I take the viewpoint 
that these faults were not critical since there is 
realistically nothing the West could have done 
to have substantially altered the outcome of 
events in the immediate postwar world. Nor 
has Mr. Fischer or any other critic of our pol- 
icy in World War II been able to suggest any 
viable alternatives. 

One might dwell further on the author's 
penchant for flat assertions ("Stalin killed his 
own wife") that jar the cautious historian's sen- 
sitivities, or on his tendency to launch into 
rambling and lengthy digressions into such pe- 
ripheral topics as military history, British aid 
to Tito, the Warsaw uprising, and Harry Dex- 
ter White's forays into the realm of diplomacy. 
But these are minor weaknesses in a book that 
is badly flawed in some major ways. 

Perhaps one should restrain one's criticism 
of a posthumously published work when the 
author did not have the opportunity to com- 
plete his revisions, but it is difficult to conceive 
that further editorial tampering would have 
been able to rectify the basic weaknesses in 
this undistinguished book. Fortunately Louis 
Fischer's reputation is secure enough to be un- 
affected by this last poor effort. 

PAUL ROLEY 
Western Washington State College 


Ww. W. KULSKL The Soviet Union in World Af- 
fairs: 4 Documented Analysis, 1964—1972. [Syra- 
cuse:] Syracuse University Press. 1973. Pp. xiv, 
526. Cloth $17.50, paper $5.95. 


The latest book by the tireless Professor Kulski 
is what he calls a documented analysis of the 
Soviet Union in the post-Khrushchev world. It 
is a massive, well-organized, and skillful compi- 
lation of materials largely from Soviet sources 
that illustrate and illuminate Moscow's percep- 
tion and assessment of conditions in various 
parts of the world as well as of the interna- 
tional balance of: power. Many of the excerpts 
from Soviet writings are not readily available 
in English, in particular those by Soviet aca- 
demic specialists in international affairs and on 
foreign areas. 

Professor Kulski should be complimented on 
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his open-mindedness and realism. Compared to 
his The Soviet Regime (1963), the present vol- 
ume reveals an enviable ability to learn and cor- 
rect earlier hypotheses: the general trend over 
the years has been—as for so many of us— 
toward a somewhat more empathetic, perhaps 
more benign, but by no means uncritical ap- 
proach to Soviet pronouncements. 

This volume deals at considerable length 
with central concepts and categories, such as 
national interest, peaceful coexistence, and in- 
ternational communism. It then focuses on par- 
ticular areas, such as the United States, China, 
Western Europe, and the Near East. 

For the historian one limitation is likely to 
be the tendency to consider the Soviet view of 
a given problem in the post-Khrushchev years 
as rather static and unitary, generally without 
tracing variations among different men and 
over time. A final chapter then updates the en- 
tire volume by dealing with the events of 
1971—72 (not always from the same perspective 
as the earlier chapters), but by and large a 
sense of the dynamics of policy is missing. So 
are some of the disputes over Soviet foreign 
and domestic policy in Moscow during these 
years. 

Perhaps this is part of a larger problem. The 
virtue of Professor Kulski's approach—the au- 
thenticity of the Soviet comments that are cited 
—is also the source of a shortcoming: it pre- 
vents him from dealing with problems that are 
not discussed in the Soviet press, such as deci- 
sion making, priorities among Soviet objec- 
tives, and risk taking, or that do not receive 
frank treatment in Soviet media, such as do- 
mestic economic and technological pressures or 
Jewish emigration. One might, moreover, have 
welcomed a fuller discussion of how to tell So- 
viet propaganda statements from "genuine" 
perceptions and opinions and the relationship 
of experts and policy makers in the Soviet Un- 
ion—in essence, who is leading whom. 

Any author is entitled to deal with his own 
favorite topics and spokesmen. In this work 
there are few slips and omissions of note, and 
by and large Kulski's choices are most knowl- 
edgeable and judicious, and his comments are 
full of good sense. 


ALEXANDER DALLIN 
Stanford University 
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HELMUT GATJE. Koran und Koranexegese. (Die 
Bibliothek des Morgenlandes.) Zurich: Artemis 
Verlag. 1971. Pp. 400. 48 fr. S. 


Behind the exegesis of the Koran there lies an 
intellectual history of thirteen and a half cen- 
turies within the framework of the Islamic reli- 
gion. And for this religion the Koran counts as 
a direct and absolute revelation; it has an in- 
credible significance for Muslims to whom it 
gives mental orientation and spiritual nurture. 
'The professional exegesis (tafsir) of the scrip- 
ture is a search for the meaning of the sacred 
text, carried out in a way that can be astonish- 
ingly concrete, and even dull, in terms of lan- 
guage and events, but that also can use all 
hermeneutical techniques used in the interpreta- 
tion of sacred writings throughout history. Few 
studies have been made on this subject since I. 
Goldziher's Die Richtungen der islamischen 
Koranauslegung (1920), with J. M. S. Baljon's 
supplement Modern Muslim Koran Interpreta- 
tion (1880—1960) (1961), and J. Jomier's Le com- 
mentaire coranique du Manar: Tendances mo- 
dernes de l'exégése coranique en Egypte (1954). 
For the Islamicist the history of Koranic exege- 
sis is a mirror of Muslim intellectual history. Be- 
hind this continuous wrestling with the scrip- 
ture he recognizes all shades of the mental and 
spiritual life of Muslims, and he can distinguish 
a number of basic theological directions that all 
have their own interpretation of Islam as a 
faith, a world view, and a way of life. 
Professor Gátje makes available here to non- 
Arabists some specimens of Muslim Koranic 
exegesis in German translation. After an in- 
treduction, examples of such exegesis are 
brought under certain themes: revelation, 
Muhammad, sacred history, Islam and other 
religions, God, angelsdjinn and men, escha- 
tology, commandments and prohibitions, and 
dogmatic statements. The range is closed with 
examples of mystical, philosophical, shí'ite, and 
modern Koran exegesis, followed by some 
twenty-five pages of helpful notes. The selec- 
tion contains téxts from the commentaries of 
the Mu'tazilite Abu’] Qasim Mahmud ibn 
‘Umar al-Zamakhshari (1074-1144) and the 
Sunni authority ‘Abdallah ibn ‘Umar al 
Baidawi (d. 1286 or later). Something is given 
from the traditional commentary by Abii’l 
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Dja’far Muhammad ibn Djarir al-Tabari (838- 
923) and the more philosophical one of Fakhr 
al-Din al-Razi (d. 1209); there are also selec- 
tions from the Tafsir al-Djalälain (late six- 
teenth century) and the commentary of Mu- 
hammad 'Abduh (1849-1905) and Muhammad 
Rashid Rida (1865-1935) Little is given of 
the philological side of Muslim exegesis, and 
the attention given to mystical shi‘ite, and 
present-day interpretations remains limited. 
The translations are very precise; for a full 
appreciation of Gätje’s book a reading of the 
larger study by Goldziher is recommended. 

The way in which the Koran itself has been 
conceived by Muslim consciousness and the 
function that it has fulfilled in Muslim life and 
piety could not but remain outside the scope of 
this translation. The literary historian may ask 
the use and understanding of Koranic texts in 
Muslim literature outside the professional com- 
mentaries; the social scientist may ask what 
texts have appealed and have been used in par- 
ticular circumstances; the historian of religions 
may ask in what ways the presumed sacredness 
of the Koran gave it a multisignificative charac- 
ter, and inquire about the consequences of con- 
sidering the Koran as divine revelation and as 
the word of God in its literal sense. To provide 
such explanations a much broader study re- 
mains to be done in the future, perhaps by a 
number of scholars in collaboration. 

The book is one of the first to present the 
Koran through Muslim exegesis in the original 
sources. An English translation is recom- 
mended. The bibliography of Arabic tafsirs 
and modern scholarship on this literature 
could then usefully be enlarged. 

JACQUES WAARDENBURG 
University of Utrecht 


SPEROS VRYONIS, JR. T'he Decline of Medieval 
Hellenism in Asia Minor and the Process of 
Islamization from the Eleventh through the 
Fifteenth Century. (Publications of the Center 
for Medieval and Renaissance Studies, UCLA, 
4.) Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of 
California Press. 1971. Pp. xvii, 532. $15.00. 


"There is no doubt that Speros Vryonis worked 
hard on the preparation of this book. His pur- 
pose was to shed light on the transformation of 
the territory of present-day Turkey from a 
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Christian, Hellenistic area to a Muslim and 
predominantly Turkish country. 

The basic premise, which is generally ac- 
cepted, is that the Turkish conquest of the area 
began in 1071 with the Battle of Manzikert and 
lasted up to the end of the reign of Mehmed II 
(1481). However, the process of Islamization 
and Turkification continued after the termini 
that Professor Vryonis sets for himself and was 
not completed until the massacre of the Arme- 
nians in 1894 and the exodus of the Greeks in 
1920 from the Northeast and in 1922-24 from 
the rest of the territory. Professor Vryonis sees 
the continuity of the process, and in the last 
two chapters of the book he expands into the 
sequel, the period after the fifteenth century. 

Even if the author had remained within his 
chronological limits, the task that he assumed 
is very difficult indeed. The Byzantine sources 
are often silent and vague about events of 
grave importance, and Oriental sources are far 
from complete. All sources must be scrutinized 
before they can be relied upon. Furthermore, 
parallel historical developments must be stud- 
ied, whenever possible, in an effort to find miss- 
ing links in the chain of events and insights 
into the factors underlying the change. Not 
only must the situation in Egypt and Syria 
after the rise of Islam be investigated, but also 
that in the Balkan Peninsula under Ottoman 
rule, and even conditions in twentieth-century 
Turkey regarding the Greeks and the Armeni- 
ans (and so far as Turkification is concerned, 
the Kurds as well). Such comparative study 
leads the scholar into folk culture and folklore, 
religious syncretism, Christian and Islamic law 
and social institutions, and ethnolinguistics, 
among other fields—in plain terms, into a laby- 
rinth of disciplines—and he has to cut across 
dark and slippery alleys. Professor Vryonis is 
no doubt aware of the pitfalls when he says 
that the researcher must be a Byzantinist as 
well as an Islamic scholar, a Hellenist as well 
as a Turkologist. He spares himself no trouble 
to explore those domains of learning that have 
any bearing on his territory. Nonetheless, the 
inevitable temptation, for anybody, will be to 
simplify intricate and interwoven problems in 
order to understand them, and in doing so, to 
distort the substance of the factors of Ana- 
tolian history. 

Such a tendency to simplify appears first in 
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the use of the term Asia Minor in the title and 
throughout the book. Following William M. 
Ramsay (The Historical Geography of Asia 
Minor [London, 1890], who remembered to 
say, at the very end of his book, that he used 
the term "rather loosely," Vryonis applies the 
name Asia Minor to the territory of present- 
day Asiatic Turkey, disregarding the trend to 
accept the dichotomy of the whole area. The 
term can apply to the peninsula of Turkey, with 
or without a slice of Pontos (the Northeast). 
Helène Ahrweiler stressed the geopolitical 
differences between the Aegean-Mediterranean 
littoral and the interior, thereby subdivid- 
ing Asia Minor proper into two parts. Be- 
yond the peninsula, which is considered as an 
entity, we have tbe hinterland, consisting of 
the lands of the Armenians and the Kurds, and 
also the Southeast (or Northern Syria), includ- 
ing the city of Antioch-on-the-Orontes, which 
has never been identified with Asia Minor. 
Also, a corner of Mesopotamia, or the Upper 
Tigris and Euphrates district, can be regarded 
as a region quite distinct from Asia Minor. 

If one looked for a term to include all these 
regions, the Anglicized term Anatolia would 
have been adequate, since it is the Greek word 
for "east" and was a common way of referring 
to the lands east of Constantinople. It has the 
further advantage of being used in Turkish 
(Anadolu) as synonymous with the present 
Asiatic Turkey. Vryonis uses it erratically as a 
synonym for Asia Minor. Anatolia could have 
appeared in the title, in a laconic rubric, such 
as Cross versus Crescent in Anatolia. 

Under a cumbersome and somewhat unreal- 
istic title, Vryonis has put together an enor- 
mous wealth of information, supported by nu- 
merous and detailed footnotes, including many 
long quotations in Greek. The book would 
have fared better with fewer, and with summa- 
ries and translations of the original texts. The 
vast amount of detail accounts for a certain 
lack of coordination, most noticeable in chap- 
ters 4 and 5—""The Decline of the Church in 
the Fourteenth Century" and "Conversion to 
Islam"—which present the central theme of the 
book. 

The most important conclusion, underlying 
the sequence of developments, is the survival of 
Byzantine culture as folk culture, under the 
cloak of Islam, which provided the “formal cul- 
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ture" in Anatolia. In the realm of causality, 
the material destruction and the loss of lives, 
together with the weakening of the Church and 
the loss of morale, are brought up, though the 
psychological factors are not fully explored. 

The book is addressed to a scholarly audi- 
ence, even to the narrow circle of specialists. 
Such matters as the practice of citing the titles 
of books and articles in non-Western languages 
without a 'translation; the appearance of the 
titles of Greek journals in Greek script; and 
the use of technical terms without explana- 
tion, are some of the aspects of its scholarly 
appearance. On the other hand, there is a 
lack of editorial discipline: italics are used 
inconsistently in the case of foreign technical 
terms; transliterations of Greek words show a 
tendency to vacillate between b and v, v and u, 
and u and y; Latin endings are used in Hellen- 
ized place names, next to Ankara (referring to 
the pre-T'urkish era) and Bosphorus (which is a 
spelling for the tourists); and a number of over- 
sights mar the English text. 

There is no bibliography of sources and sec- 
ondary works. Relevant Greek works by Aman- 
tos, Bees, and Diomedes are left out of the foot- 
notes. Arnakiss Early Osmanlis (in Greek), 
cited about a dozen times, bears the relevant 
subtitle A .Contribution to the Problem of the 
Fell of Hellenism in Asia Minor 1282-1337 
and is number 41 of the Beihefte of Byzantin- 
isch-neugriechische Jahrbücher (reviewed in 
Speculum, 26 [1951]: 483-88). 

The book is a tribute to Professor Vryonis’s 
erudition, yet it does not offer anything new of 
major importance. This does not reflect on the 
competence of the author; it springs from the 
nature of the subject. 

G. G. ARNAKIS 
University of Texas, 
Austin 


JEANETTE A. WAKIN, edited with an introduction 
and notes by. The Function of Documents in 
Islamic Law: The Chapters on Sales from 
Taháwi's Kitab al-shurut al-kabir. Albany: State 
University of New York Press. 1972. Pp. ix, 202, 
200. $20.00. 


With the publication of this work on formular- 
ies of sales in Islamic law another chapter of 
the four extant chapters of the ninth century 
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Kitab al-Shurüt al-Kabir—presumably consist- 
ing of thirty-two chapters—becomes available 
to scholars. In the 1920s the late Professor Jo- 
seph Schacht published two chapters on claims 
for debts and pledges and on pre-emption. The 
present work is based on a unique Arabic man- 
uscript found at the Süleymaniye Library in 
Istanbul and consisting of 214 folios. 

Islamic jurists have always held an ambiva- 
lent attitude toward documents as evidence in 
law. Despite the fact that the Koran exhorts 
Muslims to reduce contracts of future perform- 
ance to writing, jurists, in theory, would not 
admit documents as evidence, presumably be- 
cause of the possibilities of forgery. Evidence, 
according to them, consisted either of testi- 
mony of witnesses, of admission by the defen- 
dant, or of the defendant’s refusal to take the 
oath with the duty to take the oath reverting 
to the plaintiff. And yet documents of contracts 
did flourish, as exemplified by extant papyri 
and formularies found in books like this one. 
They were considered as a useful support for 
oral testimony, a means of refreshing the mem- 
ory of parties and witnesses as to the true terms 
of contracts and other legal dispositions. 

Although the Arabic edition is not accompa- 
nied by a translation, the notes, which cover 
two of the five sections of the Arabic chapter 
on sales, are so extensive that the need for the 
translation is not severely felt. In addition, a 
very learned introduction accomplishes several 
objectives. It describes the purposes served by 
written documents and the close relationship 
between them and the formularies in model 
handbooks. Notaries, in drawing up docu- 
ments, had to take into consideration differ- 
ences between juristic opinions lest the docu- 
ment be declared ineffective by a judge of a 
particular persuasion. It sketches the history of 
the genre in Islamic law within the general 
context of ancient Near Eastern practice. It 
also makes a detailed analysis of the formular- 
ies on sale with particular emphasis on the op- 
erative clauses. 

There is hardly a mistake or a misprint in 
the two hundred pages of the Arabic text! This 
is a very careful piece of work that is of inter- 
est to students of Islamic law and legal and eco- 
nomic history. 

FARHAT J. ZIADEH 
University of Washington 
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HALIL INALCIK. The Ottoman Empire: The 
Classical Age, 1300-1600. Translated by NORMAN 
ITZKOWITZ and COLIN IMBER. (History of Civilisa- 
tion.) New York: Praeger Publishers. 1973. Pp. 
xii, 257. $15.00. 


This important work by a leading Turkish his- 
torian is in many ways a valuable contribution 
to the study of the early period of Ottoman 
history. He tells us how a small band of nomad 
Turks from Central Asia filtered through Iran 
to Anatolia, established their stronghold in the 
strategic northwestern part of the peninsula, 
and then, by carefully planned raids, effectively 
weakened the Seljuk sultanate at Konya and 
the sturdy Karamanid chieftains in the south 
by the mid-thirteenth century. The coming of 
the Mongols retarded the consummation of 
their plan of conquering all of Asia Minor, but 
inadvertently the Mongols, by practically 
smothering the Seljuk Turks, actually were of 
help to the Ottomans, for when the Mongols 
withdrew the Ottomans moved in and with little 
difficulty took over most of Anatolia. Of course, 
all along the Ottomans were also fighting the 
Byzantine forces, but these were helplessly scat- 
tered and weak and therefore could not halt 
Ottoman expansion. Finally, in a single battle 
in 1301, in the first Muslim Holy War against 
Christendom, the Ottoman leader Osman Gazi 
defeated the Byzantines at Baphaeon (near an- 
cient Nicaea). This victory became a landmark 
in Ottoman history, and here we have the 
emergence of a state as the work of once-strag- 
gling nomads in the relatively brief period of 
two centuries, 

The next three centuries constitute the au- 
thor’s “classical age.” In his detailed narrative 
on the Ottoman dynasty, the mode of accession 
to the throne, and the organization of palace 
officials as part of the central administration, 
he dwells on matters already known to all seri- 
ous students of the subject. The successful can- 
didate to the throne felt bound to eliminate all 
his brothers by having them strangled, and 
Mehmed III (1595-1606) had this done to all 
nineteen of his brothers (p. 60). Grand viziers, 
cautious field commanders, even seyhs-ul-Islam 
(the keepers of the sultan’s conscience on Ko- 
ranic law) who dared to offer views contrary to 
the sultan’s on state matters were unceremon- 
iously beheaded. In part 3, on economic and 
social life, due emphasis is placed on Turkey's 
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importance as a transit route for goods shipped 
between Europe and Asia and on the growth of 
cities, with valuable information on local gilds 
and traders. In part 4 we are led into the reli- 
gious and cultural life of the Empire. Here the 
treatment of Ottoman scholarship and literary 
attainments, though naturally and highly 
praised by the author, is not impressive. And 
the claim that the Ottoman Turks have given 
us a “civilization” is hardly admissible, for 
where fanaticism was unrestrained, the whirl- 
ing and wandering dervishes and other mystic 
orders were given a relatively free rein, and 
where administrative and combative forces 
were mostly of slave origin, “civilization” as un- 
derstood by all civilized people, cannot flourish. 
There are fifty-five pages of rich scholarly 
trimmings. They include a chart on the geneal- 
ogy of the Ottoman dynasty, a detailed chro- 
nology of Ottoman history (1261-1606), a help- 
ful glossary of Turkish terms, elaborate notes 
to each chapter, a selected bibliography, and a 
fairly good index. The translators have per- 
formed their task well, for there are only few 
inconsistencies, but their note on italics (p. 
xii)—that “they are used only when a word is 
used for the first time”—is a bizarre innova- 
tion. 
A. O. SARKISSIAN 
Library of Congress 


NIKKI R. KEDDIE, editor. Scholars, Saints, and 
Sufis: Muslim Religious Institutions in the Mid- 
dle East since 1500. (Published under the aus- 
pices of the Near Eastern Center, University of 
California, Los Angeles.) Berkeley and Los An- 
geles: University of California Press. 1972. Pp. 
viii, 401.. $20.00. 


R. W. J. AUSTIN, translated with introduction 
and notes by. Sufis of Andalusia: The Rüh al- 
quds and al-Durrat alfäkhirah of Ibn ‘Arabi. 
With a foreword by MARTIN LiNGs. (Published 
under the auspices of the Near Eastern Center, 
University of California, Los Angeles.) Berkeley 
and Los Angeles: University of California Press. 
1971. Pp. 178. $8.75- 


MARTIN LINGS. 4 Sufi Saint of the Twentieth 
Century: Shaikh Ahmad al-‘Alawi. His Spiritual 
Heritage and Legacy. (Published under the aus- 
pices of the Near Eastern Center, University of 
California, Los Angeles) 2d rev. ed.; Berkeley 
and Los Angeles: University of California Press. 
1971. Pp. 242. $8.75. 
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Sufism has enjoyed a long and exceedingly 
complicated life. Many of its adepts have taken 
pleasure, confessedly, in confusing historians 
with a type of foamy hagiography that would 
drive even the most level-headed Bollandist 
into a rural pastorate. The literature on Sufism 
in Western languages has been the work of as- 
sorted Orientalists, mainly British, French, and 
German (in alphabetical order), few of whom 
were religious and none of whom was Muslim. 
The vogue of bogus Sufism among lonely dow- 
agers and young vagrants has recently pro- 
duced a spate of anthologies of alleged “Sufi” 
tattle and fairy tales. For those who admire it 
in all its authentic forms, regarding it as one of 
the finest achievements of the Islamic soul, as I 
do, the search for truth about Sufism is a seri- 
ous matter indeed. 

Here three books on the subject are under 
review, and it should be noted that all three 
have been published under the auspices of the 
Near Eastern Center at the University of Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles, which continues its out- 
standing work in Islamic studies in fidelity to 
the ideals and beloved memory of Gustave E. 
von Grunebaum. 

Logic suggests that Keddie's collection be 
considered first. It is, in my opinion, the finest 
cooperative achievement in Middle Eastern 
studies in America in nearly two decades. It is 
all the more impressive, both as to consistently 
high quality and maturity, because it is mainly 
the work of young scholars. The sixteen chap- 
ters, many of which grew out of a single semi- 
nar and give some evidence of it, are subtitled 
precisely "Muslim Religious Institutions since 
1500." The ulama, the "scholars" of the title, 
get ten of the chapters, the "saints" and "Sufis" 
six. But that is not a bad ratio of saints to 
scholars anywhere. 

Both parts present a dazzling spectrum, a demi- 
millennium, from Morocco to Pakistan, and 
merit detailed review. They also heighten both 
the difficulty of making such distinctions 
within Islam and the tensions that point them 
out. In the first part the contributions of Ed- 
mund Burke, III, Richard L. Chambers, and 
Daniel Crecelius impressed me particularly by 
providing much new information and balanced 
judgments on it. There is an emphasis on the 
unusual in the second part—the Khalwati 
order of dervishes (B. G. Martin), the Hamad- 
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sha (Vincent Crapanzano), the drama of Hu- 
sain (Gustav Thaiss), and Mahdism and related 
phenomena in the Sudan (John Voll). The 
chapters on the image of sanctity (Ernest Gell- 
ner) and religious observance among Muslim 
women (R. A. and E. W. Fernea) treat of more 
general and fascinating subjects, but barely 
whet the appetite. 

If you had to choose one Sufi to be stranded 
on a desert isle with, you would naturally 
choose Muhyi al-Din ibn-‘Arabi, the shatkh al- 
akbar ("the greatest shaikh"), born in Murcia 
in southeastern Spain in 1165 and deceased in 
Damascus in 1240. He was a boy visionary, a 
frightening twelve-year-old at the temple. He 
threw the greatest recorded fright into the old 
philosopher ibn-Rushd (Averroés) one day in 
Córdoba when ibn-Rushd threw his arms 
around the already famed "'beardless youth” 
and said, "Yes!" Ibn-‘Arabi said, “No.” 

In the course of his long life ibn-"Arabi met 
more Sufis, collected more Sufi lore, and simply 
succeeded so much more perfectly at being a 
Sufi than the others (for example, al-Ghazali) 
that naturally we are left with impossible tex- 
tual problems. No one knows for sure which of 
the innumerable works attributed to him are 
truly or totally his. But the two that Austin has 
translated and admirably annotated bear the 
highest stamp of authenticity: an autographed 
manuscript and the lives of seventy-one Anda- 
lusian Sufis, the very subject matter of which 
would long fascinate but eventually bore you 
on that desert isle. They contain priceless in- 
formation about genuine Sufism at one of its 
greatest moments. Take your pick; try the 
freaky ninety-year-old hermitess in a grass hut 
ibn-Arabi built for her as a boy. One is re- 
minded of Henri Ghéon's lines in his life of St. 
john Bosco: "One more saint, you say wearily. 
And one more personality, I answer." 

Martin Lings's study of Shaikh Ahmad al 
'Alwai the founder of a North African Sufi 
tariqa ("way" or order) and one of the best 
known Muslim saints of recent times, is not 
new to us. It was first published in 1961 and was 
favorably received by several Orientalists who 
appreciated the rarity of the material and the 
skill and sympathy of its presentation. What is 
new in the second edition and justifies it are 
two new chapters, the longer of which is based 
on the shaikh's aphorisms, which the author 
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paradoxical regards as "dry and elliptical" 
and placed next to translations of the shaikh's 
poems to "form a striking complement." It is 
also possible to regard the poems as dry and el- 
liptical and want to prefer the aphorisms, were 
it not for the fact that they are often brought 
down to the ridiculous by translations such as: 
“Whoso concealeth the secret is himself veiled 
from it, and whoso divulgeth it is vanquished" 
(p. 207); "Knowledge without any support to 
lean on may cause remoteness”; and '"Whoso 
setteth out for God reacheth him not, but 
whoso leaneth upon him for support is not un- 
aware of him" (both p. 210). 

Finally, it is what made this book important 
in the first edition that makes it important in 
the second: it is a comprehensive and sensitive 
study of a great modern Sufi saint in terms gen- 
erally intelligible to educated readers of Eng- 
lish, even those who have never lived in North 
Africa. The shaikh is the subject. There can be 
no doubt that we have on our hands a man 
who felt himself to be the mujaddid ("re- 
newer") that the Prophet Mohammed had 
promised for each century. Lings's photographs 
and Frithjof Schuon's portrait from memory 
(facing p. 160) bear an unsettling resemblance 
to the face on the Holy Shroud in Turin, as ' 
unsettling as the presence of any saint is no 
doubt meant to be for sinners. 

JAMES KRITZECK 
University of Notre Dame 


JAMES B. MAYFIELD. Rural Politics in Nasser's 
Egypt: A Quest for Legitimacy. Foreword by 
GEORGE LENCZOWSKI. Austin: University of Texas 
Press. 1971. Pp. xvi, 288. $8.50. 


Mr. Mayfield’s book gives a vivid picture of 
local political life in contemporary Egyptian 
villages. The picture is, on the whole, a dis- 
couraging one, yet Mayfield manages to find 
cause for optimism in the gradual development 
away from domination of the villages by land- 
lords and notables and toward greater equal- 
ity and efficiency. ; 
Mayfield's book lacks a close analysis of the 
results of Nasser's land reforms, which would 
form the economic background to the political 
developments he discusses. The author begins 
by noting that, to transform Nasser's coup into 
a social revolution, Nasser's charismatic author- 
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ity must be routinized, and that whether this 
will happen depends on the villagers consider- 
ing the new regime's party workers aiid govern- 
ment officials competent and dedicated to the 
solution of rural problems. 

Mayfield traces the history of tbe Egyptian 
fellahin since the early nineteenth century. He 
notes the gradual growth of large landlordism 
and of peasant rebellion. He says that the inde- 
pendence granted in 1922 resulted in landlord 
rule and that peasant living standards deterio- 
rated in the 1980s and 1940s. In 195) there 
were fellah risings on several large estates, to 
get land. The Muslim Brotherhood and reli- 
gious ideology moved the peasants more than 
Communists did. 

In discussing peasant personality and cul- 
ture, Mayfield stresses the values of obedience, 
fatalism, hierarchy, and individualism. The 
government has theoretically introduced vil- 
lage councils, but these are functioning in only 
about one-fourth of the villages, while the rest 
function under traditional mayors, or umdahs. 
The fellahs distinguish sharply between Nasser 
and his bureaucracy—if he knew, the bad 
things wouldn't happen. The Arab Socialist 
Union is active in the villages, but, according 
to Mayfield, "Many villagers see the ASU as a 
mutual protection society that provides a 
means for maintaining one's position in the vil- 
lage or town." The ASU executive committees 
are usually dominated by traditional landown- 
ing families or government employees who 
have no interest in the problems of villagers. 

Government efforts include brief youth 
training camps, the development of combined 
units of several villages with common health 
and social facilities (which Mayfield finds inef- 
fective), and village councils. Mayfield divides 
the latter into reactionary councils (perbaps 
forty per cent of tbe total) passive councils 
(perhaps thirty per cent), and revolutionary 
and progressive councils. 

- Mayfield tells of a successful experiment 
with rural banks, in which trainees were rigor- 
ously picked and then trained for six months. 
To gain the confidence of the villagers, the 
trainees started by talking to them regarding 
their problems. The author concludes by not- 
ing the inadequacy of government efforts, and 
he states that the new structures have failed to 
generate loyalty. In many new institutions, tra- 
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ditional norms are being strengthened. None- 
theless, Mayfield feels, a significant start has 
been made. 

The book is an excellent presentation of the 
myriad problems that still exist in Egypt's vil- 
lages and óf the inadequacy of the govern- 
ment’s attempt to break with tradition and 
meet those problems. Given the even more con- 
servative approach of Sadat, it is to be doubted 
that Egypt's many rural problems and the 
strong remnants of a landlord-dominated rural 
society will be overcome by the present xegime. 

NIKKi R. KEDDIE 
University of California, 
Los Angeles 


AFRICA 


CHARLES-ROBERT AGERON. Politiques coloniales au 
Maghreb. ("Collection Hier.”) Paris: Presses 
Universitaires de France. 1972. Pp. 291. 


This volume combines under one cover articles 
published earlier in French periodicals, to- 
gether with unpublished essays. The research is 
original and is written in a smooth, exciting 
style. CharlesRobert Ageron, whose two-vol- 
ume Les Algériens musulmans et la France 
(4871-1919) (1968), and Histoire de l'Algérie 
contemporaine (1830-1870) (1970), attracted a 
strongly favorable reaction from the scholarly 
community, strengthens his reputation with 
this book. One might place him as à leader in 
the generation of French historians who follow 
Le Tourneau, Julien, and Berque. 

Nine strong chapters examine four themes: 
"The Origins of French Algeria,” “French 
Colonial Myths and Policy," "French Socialists 
and Communists and the Algerian Question," 
and "Algerian Algeria." Each chapter rests 
upon a careful investigation of the facts, which 
are then woven into an intelligent and fair- 
minded account. On touchy questions, such as 
whether French General Bugeaud double dealt 
Abdel Kadir in the Treaty of Tafna (May 30, 
1837), Ageron probes the negotiations, the two 
texts (French and Arabic), and the later pos- 
ture of the two parties. He leaves the original 
question to the reader's judgment. This reader 
judges that the phrase "et au-delà," which ap- 
peared in the French text but was absent from 
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the Arabic, was an intentional ploy to justify 
future French expansion. 

The long discussion of the political evolu- 
tion of Algeria under the Second Empire is 
broken into nine parts, amounting to some for- 
ty-ive pages and is extremely informative. It 
exposes Napoleon III's lack of will to impose 
his more flexible personal policy in Algeria. 
Only one section of the book moves outside Al- 
geria to examine French ideology and action 
among the Berbers of Morocco. It lays to rest 
the old "myth" that the Berbers are the world's 
most resistant and wonderful people. 

Part $ adds considerably to our knowledge of 
the French Left's posture toward Algeria, even 
though it is restricted to the detailed study of 
two short periods, 1895-1914 and 1921-24. In- 
quiring readers, while satisfied with this frag- 
ment, will certainly be interested in seeing the 
subject updated. Possibly Professor Ageron 
would consider devoting another book to this 
theme. A particularly appealing section of part 
4, "Algerian Algeria," studies the economic po- 
sition of the Muslim peasantry living in the 
Constantine area (1920-35). It proves that they 
took a much worse beating in every way than 
their French counterparts. A final forty-page 
section examines the career of Abdel Kadir's 
grandson, the Emir Khaled. Two questions 
provide the structure: Was Emir Khaled the 
inventor of Algerian nationalism, and did he 
campaign in favor of independence? In these 
pages Ageron shows himself to be a master sto- 
ryteller; his conclusion is negative to both 
questions. 

This is a strong book of articles based some- 
times upon the French archives, containing 
elaborate footnotes uneven in their precision, 
but with no bibliography or index. 

RICHARD M. BRACE 
Oakland University 


ASIA AND THE EAST 


MARK ELVIN. T'he Pattern of the Chinese Past. 
Stanford: Stanford University Press. 1973. Pp. 
346. $12.50. 


JOHN MESKILL, editor, with the assistance of 
J. MASON GENTZLER. An Introduction to Chinese 
Civilization. (Prepared as one of the Compan- 
ions to Asian Studies.) New York: Columbia 
University Press. 1973. Pp. 699. $17.50. Paper- 
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bound edition published by D. C. Heath and 
Company, Lexington, Mass., $6.95. 

The Pattern of the Chinese Past is perhaps 
a premature book. The author, a talented 
scholar, skims too lightly over his topic, often 
ignoring insistent questions. But this study is 
important. It attempts to build a new explana- 
tory framework upon which a comprehensive 
history of China can be written. 

Why did China become a huge empire that 
could revive, while its Western analogue, 
Rome, was only a memory? Professor Elvin 
devotes the first third of the book to this ques- 
tion. He theorizes that empires grow and en- 
dure to the extent that their organizational, eco- 
nomic, and military technology exceeds that 
of their enemies and overcomes the intractabil- 
ity of their own size. In eighty-seven pages the 
author sweeps from 200 B.C. to A.D. 1800 and 
points to key technological assets that under- 
girded the Empire in different periods, in- 
cluding new weapons, innovations in military 
organization, effective logistics, and social pro- 
ductivity generally. Few of the facts adduced 
here are unfamiliar. Professor Elvin's goal is to 
integrate them into a comprehensive theory. 
But he acknowledges that the theory is "sim- 
ple" and "no more than a useful guide" to un- 
derstanding. 

The second section focuses on another ques- 
tion. Why did China undergo, between the 
eighth and twelfth centuries, unprecedented 
changes in agriculture, transportation, com- 
merce, demographic patterns, and science and 
technology? It may be that the author spends 
too much time describing change, such as in 
farming or in money and credit, with which 
most of his readers are familiar, and not 
enough time defending more controversial and 
original points. For instance, in the Sung large 
manors with serfs and serflike tenants domi- 
nated the countryside while great cities pro- 
vided the environment for creativity and inno- 
vation. Rapid economic growth occurred be- 
cause south China was still filling up; therefore 
the diffusion of people and technology into 
this region raised productivity both north and 
south. Overseas contacts stimulated change. At- 
titudes thrived that were favorable to science. 
The spread of printing democratized learning 
and laid the basis for rapid growth. 

The final third of the book addresses the 
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great question of late traditional Chinese his- 
tory: why did a society, demonstrably capable 
of rapid, sustained change, settle onto a pla- 
teau of flourishing traditional economic activ- 
ity, from which, however, it could not engen- 
der a new level of industrial technology? Some 
of Professor Elvin's contentions about this pe- 
riod are most challenging. Serfdom disap- 
peared; manors disappeared. Great cities came 
to be surrounded by a vast web of market 
towns. New levels of social and geographic mo- 
bility were achieved. The basis of elite power 
shifted from landowning to bureaucratic posi- 
tion, education, finance, and trade. In addition 
the author offers his theory of the "high-level 
equilibrium trap." Leveling off occurred be- 
cause, in a sense, China was too developed to 
develop. The transportation system, commer- 
cial institutions, markets, and agriculture were 
al highly efficient by traditional standards. 
There was no slack to permit rapid growth 
within the old technology. China's huge size 
and nationwide market integration worked 
against her since increases in per capita con- 
sumption would have required gargantuan in- 
creases in production. Moreover there was little 
economic inducement to create a new technol- 
ogy, partly because the very perfection of the 
market isolated the merchants—the main 
source of potential innovators—from the pro- 
ducers, and partly because economic incentives 
led people to conserve material inputs and 
land but not labor. 

Professor Elvin wants to study technology as 
a means to achieve a “general view of the evo- 
lution of Chinese society.” I am enthusiastic 
about this approach. The book contains a 
wealth of observations not mentioned in this 
review. In short, we should be happy to have 
this book. But it is a labor unfinished. Too 
many questions remain hanging; too many 
propositions rest on feeble if's. The book con- 
cludes with the Latin, “Happy is he who has 
been able to discover the causes of things.” In 
view of the work that remains undone perhaps 
a small corruption of Vergil would be prefera- 
ble: "Happy he who may be about to discover 
the causes of things." 

An Introduction to Ghinese Civilization is a 
very different sort of book. Professor Elvin la- 
bors at the frontiers of knowledge and writes 
for scholars. Professor Meskill et al. strive to 
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consolidate the best received consensus about 
China and to present it to college undergradu- 
ates. 

The first half of the book is a chronological 
history, mainly political and social, from the 
beginning to the present. The author succeeds 
in writing an intelligent, if thin, historical text. 
He avoids oversimplifying more than might be 
expected, calling attention, for example, to 
scholarly disagreement over certain points. He 
tries to avoid overwhelming students with de- 
tail, reducing "names and dates" to a mini- 
mum. For example, his text on the Sung pe- 
riod (A.D. 960 to 1279) refers to seven named 
persons, two persons not referred to by name, 
about fifteen institutions and social systems, 
seven non-Chinese peoples and states, about a 
dozen places and regions, and ten special terms 
and titles. One hopes that the joy of under- 
graduates has not been bought at the price of a 
history leached of personality and specificity. 

The second half of the text consists of ten es- 
says that treat the entire span of Chinese his- 
tory, each from a special perspective: anthro- 
pology, archeology, art, economy, geography, 
political institutions, language, literature, and 
religion. Written by established scholars these 
essays constitute on the whole clear and in- 
formative introductions to their fields. There 
are some shortcomings. The essay on the tradi- 
tional economy presents an interesting model, 
but it is too brief, even on an introductory 
level. It telescopes two thousand years of eco- 
nomic organization into a single period. This 
is a treatment that many scholars of traditional 
China would not accept, as they would not 
agree with Professor Hou Chi-ming's conclu- 
sion that rapid change never occurred in pre- 
modern China. Unfortunately the book offers 
few illustrations except in the essays on ar- 
cheology and art, and there are only seven ru- 
dimentary maps relegated to an appendix. 
Still, this appears to be a promising text for in- 
troductory courses, offering both chronological 
and topical discussions and balancing rather 
skillfully between the demands of simplicity 
and sophistication, clarity and comprehensive- 
ness. 


CRAIG DIETRICH 
University of Maine, 
Poriland-Gorham 


Asia and ihe East 


MARIANNE BASTID. Aspects de la réforme de 
l'enseignement en Chine au début du XX* 
siécle, d'aprés des écrits de Zhang Jian. (Publi- 
cations de la Faculté des Lettres et Sciences 
humaines de Paris-Sorbonne. Series Recherches, 
number 64.) The Hague: Mouton. 1971. Pp. ix, 
321. 38 gls. 

It would be most unfortunate if students of 
late Ch'ing political history were misled by 
the title of this work into assuming that it is 
irrelevant to their concerns, for the book is as 
much about political change and the emer- 
gence of a new social class—the modernizing 
elite—as it is about education as such. Indeed, 
it is the author's contention that educational 
reform ultimately became a crucial arena in 
the struggle for political power between the 
central government and the new local elite 
that formed the background to the revolution 
of 1911. While the work is a rich mine of infor- 
mation on the evolution of the new school sys- 
tem in the early decades of the twentieth cen- 
tury, its real concern is educational reform in 
late Ch'ing China. 

The author argues that the throne supported 
educational reform after 1900 as a means of 
self-preservation in light of the tendency to- 
ward separation from central control mani- 
fested in South China during the Boxer epi- 
sode. The period from ıgoı to 1906 is seen as 
one in which the throne, enlightened bureau- 
crats, and members of the modernizing elite 
like Chang Chien cooperated on a program of 
educational reform. But, using as a focus the 
writings of Chang Chien (1858-1926), the 
scholar, industrialist, and educator who trans- 
formed his district in Kiangsu province into a 
model, the author reveals that throne and mod- 
ern elite actually had quite different objectives 
in mind. The throne wished education to em- 
phasize order, stability, and loyalty to the insti- 
tution of the absolute monarchy, whereas the 
modernizing elite saw it as an instrument of so- 
cial and political change. Both looked to Japan 
for inspiration, yet each saw something differ- 
ent. The throne saw absolute loyalty to the 
monarch; Chang Chien and others like him 
saw the power of the Meiji oligarchy within 
the framework of a constitutional system. Even- 
tually they developed a movement for constitu- 
tional government and local autonomy in op- 
position to the central government (1907-12). 
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Chapter 3 skillfully delineates how this politi- 
cal struggle was waged over the issue of local 
contro] over education. 

The struggle for contro] over education pre- 
pared the way for the final break with the 
Ch'ing in the summer of 1911. The author con- 
cludes that, in the end, men of the new elite 
like Chang Chien emerged neither as monarch- 
ists nor Confucian loyalists, but as nationalists 
committed to the political advancement of 
their own social class and the modern political 
and economic ideas that class had embraced. 
For that reason they were prepared to aban- 
don the Manchus and support the revolution. 

This story of educational and political 
change is developed in the first section of the 
book, which is intended as an introduction to 
the nine selections of Chang Chien's writings 
translated in the second section. Each text is 
presented in Chinese with annotated transla- 
tion and commentary. Often the commentaries 
are longer than the translations. They put the 
documents in historical context and act as a 
kind of elaboration of arguments made in sec- 
tion one. 'The nine texts were drawn from a 
collection of Chang Chien's writings edited by 
his son and first published in 1931. The author 
states that the criteria for choosing these nine 
out of forty-five in this collection dealing with 
education reflected a preference for "texts de- 
scribing the concrete situation or projects ac- 
tually undertaken [and] . . . the day-to-day 
functioning of the educational system and the 
role of the author" (p. 105) What really 
emerges from a perusal of these texts is the au- 
thor's preference for those that illustrate her 
theme of education as a battleground for 
power between throne and the new elite. The 
translations are of very high quality, but I am 
not really persuaded of the value of presenting 
translations of a small number of highly selec- 
tive documents, except perhaps as a project for 
a doctoral dissertation, which this originally 
was. Nevertheless, as a book, this work is more 
than redeemed by its fascinating and richly 
documented portrayal of the politics of educa- 
tional reform. Moreover, the many maps and 
tables and the very useful glossaries and bibli- 
ography make this an indispensable reference 
for anyone interested in the history of educa- 
tion in modern China, although the use of 
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pin-yin and simplified characters may prove 
distracting for some. 
MARGO GEWURTZ 
York Universtty, 
Toronto 


GEORG KERST. Jacob Mechel: Sein Leben, sein 
Wirken in Deutschland und Japan. Göttingen: 
Musterschmidt-Verlag. 1970. Pp. 164. DM 34. 


This brief biography—the first outside Ja- 
pan—focuses primarily on the talented Prus- 
sian major's role in training the future leaders 
and shaping the basic organization of Japan's 
modern army. Although Jacob Meckel was an 
influential tactician and lecturer at the Kriegs- 
akademie and subsequently rose to major gen- 
eral, serving as head of the war history section 
and deputy chief of the German general staff, 
his greatest inspiration and achievement lay in 
his brief tour in Japan (1885-88). He died in 
1906 having seen the successes of his students 
and his handiwork in Japan's victories over 
China and Russia. 

Kerst correctly credits Meckel with a key role 
in creating the triangular military command 
structure, which was independent of civilian 
control, that remained basically unchanged up 
to 1945. Kerst tends, however, to absolve 
Meckel of any responsibility for the catas- 
trophe that system helped to bring Japan. 

Despite the loss of much of Kerst's materials 
as a result of the Second World War, he man- 
ages to provide extensive documentation from 
interviews, family papers, and unpublished ma- 
terials in Germany. Unfortunately, he has only 
been able to use a very limited number of Jap- 
anese sources, made available to him in transla- 
tion. Thus the important distinction between 
the Japanese Military Academy (Shikan 
Gakkö), founded in 1875 on the model of St. 
Cyr with instructors detailed from France, and 
the Army Staff College (Rikugun Dai Gakko), 
for which Meckel was hired and which soon 
took precedence over the academy because of 
his efforts, appears to have been lost in transla- 
tion. Dr. Kerst could have been helped by Pro- 
fessor Ernst Presseisen's Before Aggression: Eu- 
ropeans Prepare the Japanese Army (1965), 
which makes considerable use of Japanese 
sources, as well as French and German. 

Kerst's account clears up some questions 
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about Meckel's life, such as the reason for his 
early retirement. While rather diffident about 
the personal incidents that may have brought 
Meckel into disfavor, the author points a finger 
at the highest authorities, including Kaiser 
Wilhelm II, whom Kerst has also blamed for 
the deterioration of German relations with 
Japan after Bismarck’s departure. An extensive 
appendix provides some useful material, in- 
cluding translations of several Japanese docu- 
ments. 

WILLIAM LIVINGSTON SPALDING, JR. 

Herndon, Virginia 


ASHIRBADI LAL sRIVASTAVA. Akbar the Great. 
Volume 3, Society and Culture in 16th Century 
India. Agra: Shiva Lal Agarwala and Company. 
1973. Pp. xvi, 375. Rs. 20. 


This volume completes Professor Srivastava's 
study of the Age of Akbar. The book gives a 
graphic description of India's economic geogra- 
phy, architectural achievements, literary and 
visual arts, social and political organization, in- 
tellectual trends, and material progress. While 
no new information has been added, neverthe- 
less Professor Srivastava’s volume for the first 
time brings together all available information 
on these topics. The book is therefore truly en- 
cyclopedic. 

The author, however, is more than a chroni- 
cler and a compiler. He has used the available 
information on the Age of Akbar to argue that 
under the Mughals a Hindu-Muslim and Indo- 
Persian synthesis took place, and that Akbar 
welded the Indian people into a nation. This 
“nationalist” school of Indian historiography, 
of which Nehru and Panikkar were the chief 
architects, has had a legitimate political pur- 
pose: to create national integration and secu- 
larism in India by using Asoka and Akbar as 
historical antecedents. 

Unfortunately Professor Srivastava has not 
been able to support this nationalist view. The 
most that can be said is that Akbar established 
a political administration that gave India 
much-needed political stability and ‘her people 
the possibility of securing economic happiness. 
But neither Akbar nor his successors were able 
to seriously reduce the vertical social division 
that had sprung up between the Muslim and 
the non-Muslim. Akbar’s din-t-ilahi ("divine 
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faith") was not a serious movement but a fad; 
intermarriage and interdining were limited to 
the nobility, and these facets of courtly life 
shed very little light on Hindu-Muslim social 
relations. Akbar's political ethic was no better 
than that of the much maligned Aurangzeb: 
both liquidated their enemies ruthlessly. Pro- 
fessor Srivastava's narration makes it very clear 
that Akbar was an urbane king and a tolerant 
person, but to argue that he was a nationalist 
emperor who had created a nation in India is 
rather farfetched. 

The section on economic conditions is rather 
weak. It is obvious that the author has not 
used Irfan Habib’s excellent studies of the 
Mughal economy. Notwithstanding my reserva- 
tions about Professor Srivastava's general inter- 
pretation and the section on economy, I think 
this is a good book, well worth reading and 
having. 

BRIJEN K. GUPTA 
University of Rochester 


MICHAEL EDWARDES. A Season in Hell New 
York: Taplinger Publishing Company. 1973. Pp. 
880. $12.95. 

This is "drum and trumpet" history, but it is 
not even a good example of tbat genre. In fact 
it is not academic history of any sort. Rather, it 
is a smooth pastiche of well-known material re- 
garding the defense of the Lucknow Residency 
during the Indian upheaval of 1857. The au- 
thor has employed such scholarly parapherna- 
lia as footnotes and a bibliography, and he has 
searched some of the appropriate manuscripts 
at the India Office Library, the British Mu- 
seum, and the National Archives at Delhi. But 
what he has produced is a colorful narrative, 
not an analysis of the seige of Lucknow. He 
asks no significant questions and provides no 


answers. Scholars in the field will find the book - 


of very little use. 

If the expert will find nothing here of use, 
neither will that overworked soul, "the general 
reader," enjoy it. The vignettes are interesting 
and well written of themselves, but they will be 
confusing to the reader unfamiliar with the 
general facts of the Mutiny. The author should 
have written an introductory chapter on the 
British in India and perhaps a final one on the 
results of the Mutiny. Again, the author has 
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missed a good bet in not drawing fuller por- 
traits of Sir Henry Lawrence, General Henry 
Havelock, the Evangelical soldier, and General 
James Outram, “the Bayard of India.” It is re- 
grettable to find so little virtue in a colleague’s 
work, yet one cannot help but wonder why 
Edwardes wrote this book in the first place. 
Perhaps he conceived of it as the basis for a 
moving-picture scenario, or maybe it was frankly 
intended to be a coffee-table item. The pub- 
lishers have produced a handsome volume. In 
fact the best thing about the book is the re- 
productions of nineteenth-century illustrations, 
which are quaint and charming. 

MARK NAIDIS 

Los Angeles Valley College 


UNITED STATES 


GEORGE W. PIERSON. The Moving American. New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf. 1973. Pp. xii, 290, xiii. 
$7.95. 


In this breezy collection of essays Professor 
Pierson has, in effect, rediscovered the wheel. 
The central message of The Moving American 
is that "the American character" has been 
shaped by mobility. Few scholars would disa- 
gree that mobility has been at least one factor 
in forming the American. In fact, there is al- 
ready a long literature on the subject, some 
of which the author has ignored. What one 
misses in Professor Pierson's book is the kind 
of in-depth scholarly research—drudgery, per- 
haps—that would analyse the phenomenon 
profoundly and prove the point conclusively. 
Instead the author offers occasional cartoons, 
newspaper clippings, name-droppings of con- 
versation with famous and sometimes long-de- 
ceased personages, random samplings from 
books of familiar quotations, and scattered 
verses or literary allusions, mostly from the 
late Victorian or pre-World War II era. Ob- 
viously this collection was a long time in the 
assembling, because the research is dated and 
the cultural allusions today seem quaint— 
almost genteel. i 

Rather than using this apparently long gesta- 
tion period to bring forth the vitally needed 
solid research, Professor Pierson seems to have 
become obsessed with the idea of a decalogue. 
Thus in chapter 8, “Any ‘Laws of Migrabil- 
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ity?" he offers his own ,“decalogue”: “I. My 
first Law or basic proposition is obvious, and I 
am quite confident of it... .” Is it possible that 
this confidence stems from the fact that the 
author derived his own "Rube Goldberg" deca- 
logue from the same source as the original Dec- 
alogue? Despite his apparent tone of author- 
ity, there are some inconsistencies among these 
“laws” and similar or repetitious assertions in 
the chapters that follow. For example, mobil- 
ity means change, but does it also: make for 
conservatism? Could the conservatism stem 
from a fear of change that caused the migrants 
to hold onto whatever they could whenever 
they could? Professor Pierson never really ex- 
plores the subject, nor does he even seem aware 
of any possible methodologies for doing so. In 
another place, he declares that our mobile so- 
ciety "has never received its fair share of bal- 
anced, equable, middle-of-the-road tempera- 
ments, but has been shot through with violent 
contradictions.” A moment’s reflection might 
have caused him to wonder, then, why most 
American political candidates, operating under 
a two-party system, seek to capture what they 
regard as the “vital center” of the voting pop- 
ulation, in contrast to the many European po- 
litical leaders who represent a vast array of 
splinter parties and specific ideologies. 

The most interesting chapter in the book is 
“The Fifth Freedom.” Here Professor Pierson 
points up the ways in which American law re- 
lates to mobility and vice versa. In so doing he 
highlights the fact that America is virtually 
unique in its lack of legal restrictions on inter- 
nal migration and, until recently, its loose reg- 
ulations concerning foreign travel. This seem- 
ingly salutary neglect, Pierson notes, has not 
been an unmixed blessing, for it has led to 
urban glut, psychos on the frontier, and weir- 
dos on the road. 

In this collection of essays that can some- 
times be taken only half seriously, I find one 
persistent and vaguely alarming note, that of a 
subtle anti-Catholicism. Under "VI. Ce. Con- 
tamination and change in the value systems," 
Professor Pierson notes, "First the Brahmins 
may find themselves outnumbered and out- 
voted. Next an American cardinal is appointed 
and the Roman Catholic Church emerges as 
the largest single church in the United States." 
Later, ignoring the Spanish settlements in 
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the West, the French in the Mississippi Val- 
ley and Great Lakes regions, the Chicano mi- 
grant laborers, the Poles Hungarians, and 
Irish of Chicago, and the boys from the “ould 
sod” who built the Union Pacific across the 
continent, Professor Pierson calmly asserts, 
“Ultimately, I believe, it will be found [why 
didn’t he try to find it?] that our Catholics 
have moved less often, less widely, and less 
soon than their Protestant neighbors. . . ." Less 
mobile, hence less American? 

And, finally, I wish Professor Pierson had in- 
cluded at least one essay on the "first Ameri- 
cans.” As most of the literature on the Indian, 
or even the archaic hunters, indicates, the first 
Americans, too, were extremely mobile. Were 
they responding to the dimensions of the 
empty continent and hence shaped by the envi- 
ronment in a way that later Americans were 
not? At any rate, this would have given the cul- 
tural historian an excellent opportunity to 
work in still another old mobility saw—"Injun 
no lost, teepee lost." 

WILLIAM H. GOETZMANN 
University of Texas, 
Austin 


LANCE E. DAVIS et al. American Economic 
Growth: An Economist's History of the United 
States. New York: Harper and Row. 1972. Pp. 
xvi, 683. $13.95. 

As indicated by the subtitle, this text in Ameri- 
can economic history was written by scholars 
trained as economists and was based upon the 
use of an economic framework and the applica- 
tion of economic tools. It is a collection of spe- 
cialy written chapters by twelve of the ablest 
practitioners of the "new economic history," 
written for text use and based upon their origi- 
nal studies. The two strands of this recent 
work are found in most essays: extensive data 
processing and quantitative work (as indicated 
by the 126 tables) and the application of the 
theoretical tools of the economist to the analy- 
sis and interpretation of historical issues. Some 
of the essays present new material; others sum- 
marize and draw together earlier work. 

The basic organization of the book follows 
the structure of national income accounts. 
After an initial chapter presenting data on the 
rate of economic growth, the distribution of 
wealth and income, and changes in economic 
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structure, there are chapters based upon a 
breakdown by final expenditure (consumption, 
investment, foreign trade, and government), by 
industrial structure (agricultural, manufactur- 
ing, and internal transportation), and by fac- 
tors of production (land and natural resources, 
population and labor force, and capital). The 
remaining chapters deal with technological 
change and with urban growth and its prob- 
lems. As in most of the work by "new economic 
historians," the major focus of the book is on 
the nineteenth century. 

While most of the writing is at a level com- 
prehendable to students with limited training 
in economics, the book will probably not be a 
satisfactory text for most courses unless supple- 
mented. 'The mix of topics and the nature of 
the economic approach make necessary the 
use of additional historical readings. Several of 
the chapters can be worked into general history 
courses, because the clarity in the presentation 
of issues of economic and historical importance 
is not readily available elsewhere. (In this cate- 
gory are, among others, the chapters dealing 
with population, savings sources and banks, 
and internal transportation.) The primary im- 
portance of this book to both student and in- 
structor is as an introduction to modes of 
thought and analysis that are most useful in 
historical studies and are here presented in a 
manner aimed at students rather than col- 
leagues. When supplemented it is a usable text, 
while its usefulness to faculty trained in other 
varieties of historical analysis will make it very 
valuable reading for this broader audience. 

` STANLEY L. ENGERMAN 
University of Rochester 


ELWYN A. SMITH, editor. The Religion of the 
Republic. Philadelphia: Fortress Press. 1971. 
Pp. viii, 296. $8.95. 

At a time when Sydney Ahlstrom's large-scale 
study, 4 Religious History of the American 
People, is being acclaimed, this book must not 
be overlooked. It explores some subjects that 
Ahlstrom omits or discusses only briefly. More 
important, its contributors try, though not al- 
ways successfully, to answer two central ques- 
tions posed by the editor: How may we de- 
scribe and how ought we to name "the general 
American phenomenon of religion?” Among 
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the volume's four solid historical articles I find 


‘Elwyn Smith's outstanding. He explains why 


the separation of Church from state in New 
England came with so little fuss. The "republi- 
can theocrats" Lyman Beecher and Timothy 
Dwight believed that coercion in religion is 
wrong. "God" governs mind by motive and not 
by fiat," claimed Beecher. Society will be held 
together by its own moral integrity, toward 
which end Church and state are allies. So these 
men accepted popular power and the voluntary 
spirit, Because it helps to clarify a frequently 
confused ideological setting for religion in the 
young nation, Smith's essay stands well beside 
"Tocqueville's thoughts on the subject. J. F. 
Maclear provides a superb historical sketch of 
American millennial themes since the eight- 
eenth century. He suggests how the history of 
millennial doctrine has been one of the recip- 
rocal efforts by Protestantism and American 
culture to penetrate each other. Strong histori- 
cal support is also given the volume by the late 
Thomas T. McAvoy’s essay, “Americn ‘Cultural 
Impacts on Catholicism.” James H. Smylie’s 
essay is the longest. It concerns the role of the 
Protestant clergy in the debates that led to the 
ratification of the First Amendment to the 
Constitution. Smylie’s analysis of three basic 
approaches to the relationship between reli- 
gious societies and the civil magistrate is keen 
and supersedes any other discussion of the 
topic I have seen. Yet his examination tends to 
lose sight of the clergy as they “helped to cre- 
ate the climate in which the amendment was 
drafted and finally ratified.” 

Seven essays are speculative and contain 
varying amounts of historical material. In his 
chapter, “Jerusalem in America,” Jacob Agus 
dwells upon the modern liberal themes of as- 
similation and ethnicism and their central 
place in an America that is, for Jews, “not an- 
other nation but the vital nucleus of human- 
ity.” Rabbi Agus’s confidence in the “oneness 
of American and Jewish consciousness” sug- 
gests the need for a study of religious doctrines, 
not only of pragmatic social tolerance, common 
to Judaism, Protestantism, and more recently, 
Catholicism. Exemplary insight in this respect 
is furnished by Dorothy Dohen in “The New 
Quest of American Catholicism,” where she 
ventures that "in the case of Catholics there is 
an attempt to relate religion to modern culture 
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in a way that was tried by the Protestant re- 
formers some four centuries ago." 

The remaining pieces tend to define and to 
name rather than to describe the American re- 
ligious past. Although they thus in part answer 
the editor's directive and in one case—Sidney 
Mead's essay “The Fact of Pluralism and the 
Persistence of Sectarianism'——-are good intellec- 
tual history, they exhibit a modern scholasti- 
cism of the "Church" historian who defines be- 
fore he describes. For this reason I find James 
Luther Adams's piece, "The Voluntary Princi- 
ple in the Forming of American Religion," less 
than satisfying. J. Earl Thompson, Jr.’s prem- 
ise fits our present national predicament, but 
his argument, “The Reform of the Racist Reli- 
gion of the Republic," would be more persua- 
sive had he been able to use William Freehl- 
ing's recent article in this journal on Jefferson 
and slavery ("The Founding Fathers and Slav- 
ery,” AHR, 77 [1972]: 81-93). 

"Though placed first in the volume, the essays 
by John F. Wilson and Robert Michaelsen are 
interesting and timely but, again, exercises in 
definition. By looking for the historical circum- 
stances that have sanctioned "common moral- 
ity" in the public schools since the late nine- 
teenth century, Michaelsen occasionally escapes 
a confining, semantic point of view. He is par- 
ticularly instructive in his pages on John Dew- 
ey's conviction that the learning process is akin 
to "getting religion." Writing on “The Status 
of 'Civil Religion' in America," Wilson dissents 
from Robert N. Bellah's well-known thesis of 
1967. While he agrees that we have “civic 
piety” in the form of secular civic rituals, Wil- 
son maintains that there is still no place for 
formal civil religion in our social order. His 
overall response to Bellah is analytically persua- 
sive, but it still does not dispel Bellah's cen- 
tral point that the social function of religion is 
that of a "cultural gyroscope" which provides 
"stable points of reference for human action." 

WILSON SMITH 
University of California, 
Davis 


HAROLD KAPLAN. Democratic Humanism and 
American Literature. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press. 1972. Pp. xix, 298. $12.00. 

This is another in a long line of critical stud- 
ies, extending back at least to the seminal 
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works of Van Wyck Brooks and D. H. Law- 
rence, which attempt to capture the special 
quality of American culture through an inter- 
pretation of imaginative literature. That spe- 
ciality, Professor Kaplan believes, is "based on 
politics.” It is the kind of ethical intelligence 
required to express the nature of a liberal so- 
ciety. He calls it “democratic humanism,” and 
he contends that this philosophy has been 
given its fullest expression by our nineteenth- 
century writers. This arguable premise is 
asserted without argument, though in an apolo- 
getic footnote Kaplan acknowledges the “ob- 
vious relevance” to his subject of the pragmatic 
philosophers. Whether James and Dewey may 
have given this ethos full, or fuller, expression 
is never discussed. Having stated his premises, 
Kaplan turns away from both philosophy and 
politics in the ordinary sense of those words 
and undertakes a close reading (one chapter 
each) of Emerson, Thoreau, Hawthorne, Mel- 
ville, Whitman, Mark Twain, and Henry James. 
(He also devotes a chapter to Cooper, Poe, and 
Lawrence, whom he regards as lesser contribu- 
tors to the subject.) Kaplan’s discussion of our 
classic writers is well informed, subtle, and 
deeply thoughtful, but it moves on a plane of 
abstraction and complexity where only the 
most dutiful specialist is likely to follow. 

What is democratic humanism? If the ques- 
tion cannot elicit a precise answer after 287 
pages of the most exacting, tortuous argument, 
this is as Professor Kaplan would have it. One 
can no more successfully reduce this viewpoint 
to a series of propositional statements than one 
can a poem. Its essence is tentativeness, a repu- 
diation of absolutes, an inhospitality to doc- 
trine. Democratic humanism is a dialectical 
mode shaped by the familiar polarities of nine- 
teenth-century American thought: nature ver- 
sus civilization, freedom versus convention, self 
versus society, simplicity versus sophistication, 
and so on. Kaplan elucidates the meaning that 
each writer imparts to the conflict and the 
means used to cope with the fact that it cannot 
be resolved. A characteristic way out is Emer- 
son's “double consciousness," a mental state as 
demanding and precarious as that of the circus 
equestrian who throws himself from one horse 
to another, or—in this case—from his private 
to his public nature, from his aspiration to 
freedom to his acceptance of the constricting 
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rule of circumstance. Exactly what this delicate 
balance entails in practical politics is left un- 
said, but many analogies to our democratic in- 
stitutions suggest themselves: the constitutional 
separation of powers or the tension between 
minority rights and majority rule, for example. 
Unfortunately, Professor Kaplan leaves the job 
of making the explicit connections to the 
reader. So far as he deals with political behav- 
ior at all, he subsumes it under the moral ab- 
stractions derived from literature. At no point 
does he grant it an independent existence. The 
debilitating result is that the political side of 
his subject remains wholly conjectural, ab- 
struse, or (some would say) academic. But then 
he admits at the outset, in what seems an as- 
tonishing concession, that "if the faith needed 
for action in the world is a matter of concern 
at all,” this literary form of the democratic 
idea "comes surrounded by such sophistication 
of judgment that to most observers it would 
appear useless for the purposes of political ad- 
vocacy or allegiance." 

In the end one is compelled to join those ob- 
servers. If the existence of our system depends 
on this version of “democratic humanism,” it is 
difficult to understand how it was established 
or why it survived. But Professor Kaplan 
makes no effort to show that the American peo- 
ple, or even their leaders, grasped this elusive 
viewpoint. Can it be that the viability of Amer- 
ican society is not to be explained on the basis 
of ideas, attitudes, or mental states? Kaplan 
does not entertain this possibility. Politics, for 
him, means abstract political thought. It has 
nothing to do with the actual struggles for 
power and wealth, with social structure, or 
with the "material conditions of life. Kaplan 
wants to persuade us that a "complex moral 
imagination" is required to express the "very 
nature of a liberal society," but as it turns out, 
that society exists only in the mind. In other 
words, he fails to do justice to the interdisci- 
plinary character of his subject. In criticizing 
his work on this ground, however, I do not 
want to detract from its value for specialists. 
Teachers of American literature will find fresh 
insights here, but the need for better ways of 


relating literary and political experience re- 


mains as great as ever. 
LEO MARK 
Amherst College 
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LEWIS P. SIMPSON. T'he Man of Letters in New 
England and the South: Essays on the History 
of the Literary Vocation in America. Baton 
Rouge: Louisiana State University Press. 1973. 
Pp. xii, 255. $10.00. 


Both title and subtitle are essential to an intel- 
ligent forecast of the rich and suggestive con- 
tent of the ten essays collected and reprinted in 
this volume. In the author's words, he is "not 
simply writing about literary persons of one 
kind or another but about . . . the vocation of 
letters in America." Later in the book he re- 
fines his object to “a complex, at times tor- 
tuous, quest for the meaning of the vocation of 
an American man of letters" In historical 
terms these studies fall into a special genre— 
ideals, visions, utopias—of intellectual history. 
They will remind the guild that the father of 
American intellectual history was a literary his- 
torian, Discrete though they are, they have the 
thematic unity to justify publication as a 
collection, and as a collection they exemplify a 
technique, familiar in the best literary histori- 
ans, of finding the general in the particular. 

Part 1, “The New England Ideal" the 
briefer of the two divisions, surveys a century 
of the vision of the republic of letters from Jo- 
seph Stevens Buckminster through that ex- 
traordinary efflorescence sometimes called the 
flowering of New England or an American ren- 
aissance to its twilight years in the era of Wil- 
liam Dean Howells. Part 2, aptly titled “The 
Southern Quest for Literary Authority,” con- 
tinues this vein with Edgar Allan Poe, who 
along with Mark Twain is a special case of the 
Southern writer. But by the time the reader 
reaches that brilliant and engrosssing flourish, 
"O'Donel's Wall,” he finds himself straying 
into the paradoxes of the Southern literary 
mind. Thereafter two concluding essays, among 
the finest in the collection, return to the vision 
of the republic of letters with new undertones 
and overtones. l 

If a cryptic remark in the author’s preface 
means that these essays serve as a preliminary 
report on what will eventually be a systematic 
study of the literary vocation in America, then 
we can live in assurance of a banquet both in 
substance and style. Meanwhile, as tidbits that 
add up to fuller fare than the author's modest 
billing, they prefigure basic themes and inter- 
pretations. Among these "cultural regionalism" 
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informs the studies throughout, implicitly in 
part 1 and explicitly in part 2. Another concep- 
tion, more abstract and more difficult to docu- 
ment, touches the crisis of Western civilization, 
with America as a special case: the apocalyptic 
vision of cultural mortality. The introduction 
and embellishment of this theme in the con- 
cluding essay, “The Great Literary Secession,” 
casts a bright beam back on the pathway the 
reader has followed from Buckminster and the 
New England clerisy to the agrarian manifesto, 
Pu Take My Stand. "Issued by the most in- 
tense and coherent literary group in America 
since the Transcendentalists, this document 
implies at once the Southern discovery of the 
crisis of the literary order, the image of the 
modern writer as the estranged, heroic prophet- 
priest-artist, and the necessity of restoring the 
Third Realm—the literary order—as a redemp- 
tive force in Western civilization.” Willa 
Cather earlier, Sinclair Lewis later, and Wil- 
liam Faulkner at the time were all haunted by 
the same vision. 

From here to the last page the sweep seems 
inevitable to the final pessimistic pronounce- 
ment: “The dominion of literature is effec- 
tively gone.” One need not agree with the con- 
clusion in this provocative essay to relish the 
goodies the author serves up' in it and in pre- 
ceding pieces: the commentary on the South- 
ern literary renaissance, the irony in his analy- 
sis of the man of letters in the Old South and 
in the South of Henry Grady, and—all along 
the way—bright insights, many new and inci- 
sive, but even when not new gleaming afresh in 
the author's crisp statement (such as the aphor- 
ism: “‘Humility was a discipline; so was ambi- 
tion"). Still the conclusion is there, and readers 
must contend with it, each in his own way. For 
one, I cannot accept this view as following nec- 
essarily from. the premises and evidence. Ac- 
ceptability may be a function of formulation, a 
question of the terms in which contemporary 
man relates to the mystery of the word. Affir- 
mation has not been conspicuous in post- 
World War II literature, but surely its absence 
does not portend the end of man, nor the end 
of the kingdom of letters, which to some must 
seem equally catastrophic. Nevertheless, Profes- 
sor Simpson's suggestion of this latter possibil- 
ity makes his provocative book profoundly dis- 
turbing. AUBREY C. LAND 
University of Georgia 
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LEON FRIEDMAN. T'he Wise Minority. New York: 
Dial Press. 1971. Pp. xvii, 228. $5.95. 

Leon Friedman is an able civil rights lawyer 
and a self-styled "amateur" historian. This vol- 
ume, which is "An Argument for Draft Resist- 
ance and Civil Disobedience," is very much 
^lawyer's history," which is to say that histori- 
cal data are used selectively to support a pre- 
conceived argument rather than rigorously to 
test some proposition about what happened in 
the past. 

Friedman's theme is that conscientious law- 
breaking is a necessary and appropriate part of 
the American political process. He asserts that 
"disobedience to the law can be the strongest 
lubricant of the democratic process" (p. xvii). 
In our “American-capitalist government" (p. 
68) disobedience is the only means that minor- 
ity and similarly oppressed groups have to 
secure political redress. 

To be fair, Friedman clearly intends to limit 
the reach of his apparently permissive attitude 
toward lawbreaking: disobedient acts should 
be directed only against immoral and illegal 
behavior; they should be resorted to only after 
al legal means of redress have been attempted 
without success; they should be undertaken 
only by a "defined interest group" complaining 
about a "specific evil" (p. 177); they should ful- 
fill a First Amendment purpose ("to move the 
political machine in a new direction by making 
the public aware of the reach and force of an 
unjust law or policy") and be based upon "the 
broadest common moral sense of the people" 
(p. 50). Friedman further contends that nonvi- 
olent civil disobedience is frequently ineffec- 
tive, for the political system will often only re- 
spond to violent acts of disobedience. 

The "wise minority" are the conscientious 
lawbreakers whom Friedman finds have played 
a major and praiseworthy role in the develop- 
ment of American history. He briefly sketches a 
variety of episodes that seem to support his 
case: the Whisky Rebellion, the Jeffersonians 
of the Jate 1790s, the abolitionists, farmer and 
labor revolts of the nineteenth century, and the 
constitutional protesters of recent years (Jeho- 
vah's Witnesses, the freedom riders). He then 
moves on to the real subject of his book, the 
draft resisters, and he describes in some detail 
the resistance movement of the Vietnam years. 

None of this will be news to professional his- 
torians, as Friedman's account is based almost 
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entirely on secondary sources. Historians will 
also be disappointed that Friedman's ideology 
leads him to tenuous interpretations. He badly 
underestimates the significance of political abo- 
litionism; few historians of the Middle Period 
will agree that "conscientious opposition to 
law was the single most vital force in bringing 
down the institution of slavery" (p. 29). It is 
surely stretching the point to contend, of the 
United States, that "in no other country was 
government so completely opposed to the la- 
boring classes and nowhere else were so many 
legal rules established to stop them from im- 
proving their way of life" (p. 51). Nor, despite 
the landholding arrangements of upstate New 
York in the early nineteenth century, can one 
describe the American agricultural system as 
having been “feudal” (p. 78). To the contrary, 
Friedman also argues just the opposite in one 
of the most obtuse examples he provides, the 
organization of the Dark Tobacco District 
Planters’ Protective Association (pp. 81-83). 
This was no “wise minority” dedicated to 
higher law, but an openly capitalist economic 
interest group that used dynamite and night rid- 
ers to coerce nonparticipating tobacco farmers 
to join a producer’s union. That Kentucky, 
Tennessee, and the American Tobacco Com- 
pany finally succumbed to the coercion does 
not seem to place the association in a class with 
Theodore Parker, Martin Luther King, and 
Staughton Lynd. 

In the end one comes away impressed by 
Friedman’s earnestness but sorely disappointed 
by his reasoning and research. 

STANLEY N. KATZ 
University of Chicago Law School 


ERNEST R. MAY and JAMES C. THOMSON .JR., ed- 
itors. American-East Asian Relations: A Survey. 
(Harvard Studies in American-East Asian Rela- 
tions, 1.) Cambridge, Mass: Harvard Univer- 
sity Press. 1972. Pp. xv, 425. $15.00. 

This volume of essays surveying the state of the 
historical literature on the field of United 
States-Asian affairs is the first fruit of the la- 
bors of the joint American Historical Associa- 
tion-Ford Foundation Committee on Ameri- 
can-East Asian Relations. More directly, it is 
the written record of the January 1970 con- 
ference of that committee held amidst the 
bougainvillia at the Posada Jacarandas in Cuer- 
navaca, Mexico. Most properly, it is the fullest 
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statement to date of the long-standing com- 
mitment of Harvard in China. 

The committee, this volume, both editors, 
and many of the contributors have Harvard af- 
filiations. Not a flippant acknowledgment, the 
Harvard-in-China connection is a serious hook 
around which to hang an analysis of a book of 
many diverse essays. Harvard, like Yale, has 
shared in the perpetuation and leadership of 
America's role in Asian, and especially Chinese, 
trade and reform since the nineteenth century. 
Indeed, it might be argued that though more 
sophisticated and cautious than their historical 
subjects, most of the authors and ideas repre- 
sented in this book manifest a continued 
American-Harvard fascination with things 
Chinese—perhaps turned toward historiogra- 
phy because of the deep freeze in actual rela- 
tions during the last generation. If the surest 
characteristic of American attitudes toward 
China has been a mythic delusion of grandeur, 
then it might be that this volume's main thrust 
is to structure an equally mythic self-impressed 
importance to the field of U. S.-Chinese studies. 
The editors sound almost like missionaries; 
note Professor Thomson’s excited exhortation 
about the field: “The accomplishments axe so 
far minimal; the problems are enormous . . . 
the prospects are exhilarating." 

The problem with the Harvard (read East 
Coast port city) preoccupation, of course, is 
that there are other historians who have re- 
cently challenged basic attitudes and assump- 
tions about American foreign policy. Such 
scholars are not present in this volume except 
to be discussed from afar. It is as if we had a 
history of slavery written by descendants of the 
abolitionists, with the planters banished except 
to be paraded out every now and then by their 
enemies. Marilyn Young and Burton Beers dis- 
cuss so-called historical revisionism. There are 
references throughout to its "ideological god- 
father," William A. Williams, but no living, 
breathing such scholar is present to develop his 
or her or "their" view. Some revisionist prem- 
ises are articulated. Professor Young asks chal- 
lenging questions about the apologetics of the 
editor (Professor May) in discussing something 
called “a mild case of imperialism.” Akira 
Iriye, as always, breaks new ground in noting 
the weakness of formal policy studies that shirk 
the sum total of direct and indirect relations 
between individual Americans and Chinese. 
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Waldo Heinrichs suggests the need for more 
studies of the institutions of American policy 
making and implementation (for example, the 
Far Eastern Division and the Navy). Jim Peck 
(identified as a graduate student and, therefore, 
a quasi-member) most boldly questions “the 
very ability of the American system to promote 
any. progressive changes, to find any alternative 
to forms of imperial control, or to adapt to a 
revolutionary world.” 

Yet, with the possible exception of the last, 
this is still in-house, Harvard Club talk—skull 
sessions on the opposition—not for public con- 
sumption, certainly not for open debate. T'he 
volume begs for the introduction of some 
representatives of another "school"— perhaps 
Wisconsin (that is, Williams or Thomas Mc- 
Cormick) —not because they are any more nec- 
essarily correct, but because they must be con- 
fronted directly, not from the corner of one's 
mind or mouth. The Eastern, port city view of 
Americans in China is represented here but not 
analyzed. Perhaps the hinterland, not present 
in American policy nor in this volume, would 
tell a more radical, less pleasing, more con- 
demning story. Missing, in the absence of re- 
visionism, is any discussion of the role of do- 
mestic American factors, such as economics. 
Certainly, while economics might be dismissed 
as just one of many factors in our analyses, it is 
difficult to get it out of our conclusions about 
motivation and causation. It is part of the 
package we call culture (though we can argue 
what percentage), part of imperialism, even if a 
"mild case." 

When one moves from the general to the 
specific, one finds there is merit in this mixed 
volume. The book is a crazy quilt of long and 
short essays, some of brief compass (Esthus), 
some of massive scope (K. C. Liu), some of very 
traditional periodization (Neu, 1906-13), some 
of innovating suggestions along those lines 
(Fairbank, mid-nineteenth century). Most of 
the studies are China-bound despite the title. 
Japan is given lip service (Schwantes), but 
there is an unusually successful approach to 
the Philippines (Stanley). Finally, the essays re- 
semble the AHA’s historiographical pamphlets, 
usually sold at a nominal charge. One suspects 
the pieces here would be an excellent value if, 
as working papers, they might be distributed at 
cost among those interested in the field. The 
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forbidding price of the volume suggests, not 
unlike American policy, an underlying desire 
to make a buck. Indeed, one concludes with an 
appraisal that the volume is more a primary 
source, a mirror into its subject, than it is a 
collection of secondary material. Going back to 
missionary roots (the subject.of the second 
Cuernavaca conference and the next volume), 
one searches about here, as in American pol- 
icy in China, for less prayers and presence and 
more gifts and service. 

JERRY ISRAEL 

Northern Illinois University 


D. W. MEINIG. Southwest: Three Peoples in Geo- 
graphical Change, r600-1970. New York: Ox- 
ford University Press. 1971. Pp. xii, 151. Cloth 


$6.75, paper $2.95. 


During the past decade Donald W. Meinig has 
produced a series of geographical histories of 
Western regions, of which his prize-winning 
The Great Columbia Plain (1968) is the most 
notable. In Southwest he is concerned with 
how Indian, Spanish, and Anglo settlers in Ari- 
zona, New Mexico, and the El Paso region 
have occupied and used the area between 1600 
and the present and how they have related to 
one another in both areal and social terms. 
While the book stands on its own as a well- 
written, valuable, historical geography, Meinig 
conceives of the study as a "supplement" to the 
many regular histories of the region. 

By and large the author succeeds in his task. 
Although he substitutes a lengthy bibliography 
for footnotes and often repeats or summarizes 
facts that one can find in any good narrative 
history of the Southwest, his conceptual inter- 
pretation of the changing patterns of human 
occupation there is both original and useful. 
Imaginative maps and charts assist the reader 
throughout. Further, Meinig avoids the pitfall 
of having geography determine all, and he does 
not become enmeshed in the problem of what 
makes each Southwestern cultural group dis- 
tinctive. 

In some ways Southwest is actually the his- 
tory of a communications grid around which 
varying human groups have clustered. The 
Spanish created the south-to-north lines of the 
grid by their parallel thrusts into the Rio 
Grande Valley and lower Arizona, while the 
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Americans created the two east-to-west lines of 
communication through trails and railroad 
routes along the thirty-second and thirty-fifth 
parallels. With the emergence of Albuquerque 
and El Paso at the eastern corners of the grid 
and the rise of Phoenix and Flagstaff at the 
western corners, the author is ready to make 
his main point: namely, that differently consti- 
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vast grid do not create a unified Southwest. 
Instead Meinig argues that four subregions— 
northern New Mexico; central Arizona; El 
Paso, Tucson, and the southern borderlands; 
and the northern corridor and Navaholands, 
containing nearly a dozen subcultures—con- 
stitute the real Southwest, Although Edward 
Spicer and others have always argued that the 
region is distinctive because of its disparate 
enclaved societies, Meinig goes further to ques- 
tion historians who have used region to give 
unity to the Southwest. Meinig's real point is 
that studies of the persistent pluralism of the 
Southwest are particularly significant now that 
Americans have begun to accept the reality of 
a pluralistic society in this country. 

It is possible that the intriguing grid model 
is less important than the history of human 
movement and change recorded here. Meinig 
finds, for example, that between the 1830s and 
187os there was a remarkable expansion of the 
Hispano population into the vast areas vacated 
by defeated Comanche and Navaho tribes. The 
Spanish were in turn overrun by invading 
Texas ranchers, whose economic and political 
power far outdistanced their actual numbers. 
In assessing the impact of the railroads on so- 
cial and economic life, the author avoids anti- 
quarian sagas of railroad building to analyze 
the changes in urban patterns and the reforce- 
ment and shifting of the grid. Perhaps most 
valuable of all is that fully oné-half of the book 
is devoted to change in the Southwest since 
1900, highlighted by a major invasion of Anglo 
dry farmers into eastern New Mexico and the 
more familiar rise of Anglo-dominated irri- 
gated farming around Phoenix and elsewhere. 

Meinig feels that, while patterns that existed 
in 1900 are still recognizable, there have been 
some major shifts since 1945 because of the rise 
of the atomic energy industry, the emergence 
of Phoenix as a true Southwestern metropolis, 
and the shifting of the grid to a triangular 
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form with the appearance of new interstate 
highways. The author feels that Anglo domi- 
nance has now reduced the Hispano popula- 
tion to desperate circumstances, whereas the In- 
dian response to the Anglo has resulted in a 
"stage of creative tension between vital socie- 
ties." 

Southwest is full of generalizations that 
might be questioned, but it can be criticized 
mostly for what has been left out. Throughout 
the region's history governmental policies have 
vitally affected the communications grid. Span- 
ish efforts to connect Santa Fe with Tucson 
and with Missouri and Texas suggest that they 
had a grid concept of their own. U. S. military 
policy and Civil War politics affected tlie for- 
tunes of the grid as much as did geographical 
and cultural factors. The study tends to evade 
the question of cause and motivation except at 
its most obvious general level. While there is a 
good discussion of the rise of the mestizo dur- 
ing the Spanish period, more recent ethnic 
combinations are not treated. Nevertheless, this 
study vividly demonstrates the fundamental 
importance of applying demographic data and 
geographic concepts in Western historiography. 
Southwest is less ambitious, less deterministic, 
and less controversial then Walter Prescott 
Webb's Great Plains, but like that work it 
shows how an imaginative, broad-ranging, and, 
in this case, scientific study can deepen our un- 
derstanding of both regional and national his- 
tory. 

HOWARD R. LAMAR 
Yale University 


HUGH F. RANKIN. The North Carolina Conti- 
nentals. (Sponsored by the North Carolina So- 
ciety of the Cincinnati.) Chapel Hill: Univer- 
sity of North Carolina Press, 1971. Pp. viii, 428. 
$12.50. 

This is a splendid book, ranking in quality of 
scholarship and writing with Christopher 
Ward's superb study of the Delaware Line. It is 
actually a greater achievement because the tan- 
gled state of political, economic, and adminis- 
trative affairs in North Carolina—an area of 
deeply divided loyalties—presented more seri- 
ous problems of scholarly research, analysis, 
and exposition than confronted Ward in Dela- 
ware. 
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North Carolina's military contribution to 
the Revolution was limited by the paucity of 
population, the poverty of the state, and the 
large number of Tories. Revolutionary war mi- 
litia had a bad reputation for reliability, train- 
ing, and discipline; Nathanael Greene ex- 
ceeded even Washington in his condemnation 
of them, particularly the North Carolina mili- 
tia, while he felt the state's Continentals too 
few and at times barely more dependable than 
militia. 

Actually the early Continentals were a differ- 
ent group and far more impressive than the 
Line of 1780-81. North Carolina Continentals 
helped repulse British diversionary attacks on 
Charleston in 1776 and won General Charles 
Lee's praise as "admirable soldiers.” A brigadé 
stood in reserve at the Brandywine in 1777, 
and when Washington's offensive was blunted 
at Germantown it covered the retreat with a 
stubborn resistance. North Carolina Continen- 
tals shivered and sickened and trained with the 
rest of the army at Valley Forge and sweltered 
in the heat at Monmouth in 1778 where they 
fumed at Lee's order to retreat but withdrew 
without panic. A number of them later served 
as garrison troops under Benedict Arnold at 
Philadelphia. Two companies formed part of 
Wayne's assault column at Stony Point in 1779. 
Ordered south, the North Caxolinians joined 
General Lincoln in his defense of. Charleston 
and were captured when he surrendered the 
city to Sir Henry Clinton in May 1780. 

A serious consequence of this disaster was 
that when Greene, succeeding Gerieral Horatio 
Gates, took the Southern army into its numer- 
ous unsuccessful battles he was forced to rely 
chiefly on Carolina militia and Continentals 
from Virginia, Maryland, and Delaware. 
Though a new North Carolina Line was 
formed, it remained small, ill trained, inade- 
quately equipped, and so wretchedly clothed 
that many men were barefoot and literally 
half-naked. The state government, impover- 
ished though it was, faltered badly in support 
of its Continentals, while most North Carolina 
men, largely farmers fearful for their crops and 
for their families and houses with so many To- 
ries loose, refused to volunteer for the Conti- 
nental term of service. 

Mr. Rankin’s skill in portraying the prob- 
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lems and accomplishments of the North Caro- 

lina Continentals is of a very high order. 
i WILLARD M. WALLACE 
Wesleyan University 


Don Francisco de Paula Marin: A Biography, 
by Ross H. Gast; The Letters and Journal of 
Francisco de Paula Marin, edited by AGNES C. 
CONRAD. Honolulu: University Press of Hawaii, 
for the Hawaiian Historical Society. 1973. Pp. 


844- $8.50. 


Ross H. Gast, an agricultural expert and editor 
turned historian, used Robert Crichton Wyl- 
lie's "Extracts from the Marin Journal" and 
every other available source in Honolulu and 
the United States for his biography. Marin, a 
sailor in the Spanish naval service at Nootka, 
defected and in 1793 or 1794 began his resi- 
dency of nearly forty years in Honolulu. There 
he became Hawaii’s first gentleman farmer as 
well as interpreter, accountant, and advisor to 
Kamehameha I. 

Marin was most important as a catalyst dur- 
ing a complicated era for the Hawaiian people. 
Gast, therefore, attempts to interpret the 
sources that exist—the journal covers only six- 
teen years—within the context of the history of 
the period and to separate the man from the 
legend. 

Agnes Conrad, archivist of the state of Ha- 
waii, while performing much of the research. in 
the archives for the biography, is exclusively re- 
sponsible for editing the letters and journal of 
Francisco de Paula Marin. The Marin collec- 
tion was acquired by the Hawaiian government 
in 1847, and the Spanish letters were translated 
for the archives in 1930. Miss Conrad edited 
thirty-six that contribute to the story of Marin, 
annotating each. 

The journal was tránslated in 1844 by R. C. 
Wyllie, minister of foreign affairs, in the form 
of extracts, generally phrased in his own words. 
This manuscript passed through several hands 
before its purchase by the Archives of Hawaii 
in 1933. Thereafter Maude Jones, archivist, 
“translated” Wyllie's barely legible version into 
readable English. For an interpretation of this, 
Agnes Conrad prepared 106 explanatory notes, 
a sixteen-page compilation of names of persons 
mentioned in the journal or the letters, with 
information necessary to relate them to Marin, 
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and a bibliography from which much of the 
biographical information was obtained. 

The combined efforts of Ross Gast and 
Agnes Conrad produced perhaps as definitive a 
treatment of an early controversial Spanish 
resident of Honolulu as historians should ex- 
pect. 

MERZE TATE 
Howard. University 


RAYMOND LEE MUNCY. Sex and Marriage in 
Utopian Communities: roth-Century America. 
Bloomington: Indiana University Press. 1973. 
Pp. 275. $10.00. 


This book provides a useful account of family 
and sexual practices in assorted nineteenth-cen- 
tury “utopian communities.” Descriptions of 
such practices are organized in a semichrono- 
logical sequence for each community in an at- 
tempt to answer the author’s central question: 
"What institutions and what modes of action 
were developed in order to ameliorate the diffi- 
culty posed by the separate family within the 
communal arrangement?" 

In the absence of a theoretical or workirig 
definition of "utopian community," there ap- 
pears to be no rationale for the selection of the 
particular communities studied except for their 
"original and unique approach" to sex and 
marriage. There is no opportunity, therefore, 
to compare the communities studied with the 
utopian communities that retained "normal" 
familial arrangements. In the case of the Mor- 
mons the author confuses "utopia" with “mil- 
lennium." It is not clear whether the Mormons 
are included as a “utopian community" or be- 
cause of their practice of polygamy. 

The book lacks an overall interpretation of 
the role of the traditional family or of alterna- 
tive forms of familial organizations in utopian 
societies. The one conclusion that it offers is 
taxonomic rather than analytical: communities 
that abolished or modified the private, nuclear 
family lasted longer than communities that re- 
tained it. Throughout the book one wonders 
whether individuals chose utopia because it 
provided escapes from the traditional family, 
or whether they accepted alternative forms of 
familial and sexual practices as the inevitable 
concession to "utopian" living. Individual and 
group behavior is often explained by clichés: 
Mother Ann Lee was afraid of her own sexual 
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impulses, “which may have been extremely 
powerful,” and therefore institutionalized celi- 
bacy among the Shakers; Mormon women did 
not demand the same sexual variety that men 
enjoyed, because apparently they were not 
"particularly sensuous." Women were less sup- 
portive of utopian ways of life than men, be- 
cause utopia challenged their traditional role, 
“which was more in keeping with their mater- 
nal instincts." 

The major weakness of the book is in the 
isolation of its subject matter from the social 
and cultural context of the period. Family 
experience arid ideology in a utopian com- 
munity appears to be esoteric, unless it is 
interpreted in relationship to familial ide- 
ology and behavior in the larger society. Did 
attitudes toward the family and sexuality in 
certain utopian communities often reflect an 
intensified version of changes and crises in sex- 
ual behavior in nineteenth-century society? 

The book's simiplistic concentration on the 
pervasiveness of the conflict between the "indi- 
vidual" family and the communal family in 
utopia obscures several complex relationships 
between the two: while the traditional family 
was considered a threat to utopia in some com- 
munities, it was consciously used as a means for 
the preservation of utopia in others. John 
Demos and Kenneth Lockridge have shown that 
in Puritan communities the family was ex- 
pected to serve as the microcosmic cell of the 
ideal society. The emergence of the “individu- 
alistic" private family in the early nineteenth 
century did not eradicate the notion of the 
family as an instrument of the ideal society. 
Many nineteenth-century reformers such as 
Bronson Alcott came to view the family itself 
as a utopian retreat from society. 

While the nineteenth-centuty utopian com- 
munities have received extensive treatment in 
intellectual history, their social history is still 
unexplored. Similarly, the history of the family 
in nineteenth-century America is only now be- 
ginning to emerge from limbo. It would be un- 
fair, therefore, to expect this book to provide a 
definitive interpretation of a complex subject. 
One could have hoped, however, for a more 
imaginative probing of the meaning of the fas- 
cinating data gathered. 

TAMARA K. HAREVEN 
Clark University 
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JAMES F. HOPKINS et al., editors. The Papers of 
Henry Clay. Volume 4, Secretary of State, 1825. 
[Lexington:] University Press of Kentucky. 1972. 
Pp. xii, 991. $20.00. 


` The single year covered by this fourth volume 
of the Papers of Henry Clay was a year of deci- 
sion for the Kentuckian and a point of new de- 
parture for the country. Clay's letters in the 
early weeks of 1825 show him not so much 
making up his mind to support Adams for the 
presidency—he could not, consistently with his 
own record, have supported either Jackson or 
Crawford—as sounding out opinion as to 
whether he should join an Adams administra- 
tion. Anticipating criticism either way, he 
chose the State Department, which seemed to 
offer most for his own future. His careful and 
masterly address to his former constituents, 
dated three weeks after he had taken office, oc- 
cupies more than twenty pages of the volume, 
and so far as Clay is concerned, disposes of the 
subject. The responses were largely favorable, 
but Clay knew well that those who disap- 
proved his course did not write, or if they did, 
were equivocal. 

As secretary of state, Clay’s stature undoubt- 
edly rose. He quickly mastered his new role, 
and his long, detailed instructions to U. S. min- 
isters abroad are in effect skillful summaries of 
relations with the various nations concerned. It 
is at this point that the editors have introduced 
a welcome shortcut. The published correspond- 
ence for each day is followed by incisive sum- 
maries of instructions and dispatches, appli- 
cations, recommendations, and miscellaneous 
letters of a routine nature. These are printed in 
smaller type for quick recognition. The greater 
selectivity thus made possible for the docu- 
ments published in full both aids the reader 
by giving him the benefit of the informed judg- 
ment of the editors and keeps the volume, 
large as it is, within bounds. 

Aside from a small number of family and 
business letters, many separate threads run 
through the year. There are solicitations for 
jobs, not all of them diplomatic, and applica- 
tions for the public printing. There is pressure, 
often accompanied by implied promises or 
threats, in behalf of public improvements, the 
tariff, or some other form of government lar- 
gess. And there is Clay’s adroit use of these bits 
and pieces to revive and rejuvenate the party 
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system. Beyond Clay’s impact upon foreign re- 
lations, the correspondence in this volume un- 
derscores the rise of an opposition to the 
Adams administration, directed primarily at 
the Kentuckian, who was more vulnerable than 
the president. We see former political friends, 
most notable of them Amos Kendall, slipping 
away as Jackson's popularity rises, and we see 
Clay consciously using the powers of his office 
and the prestige of his person to build a party. 
The tools were patronage and promises, overt 
or implied. Clay clearly regarded his role as 
going well beyond foreign affairs. He func- 
tioned in his first year in the State Department 
as an unofficial prime minister, and it is not al- 
ways evident that he was taking the president 
into his confidence. 

Professor Hopkins and his staff have resolved 
the problem of sheer bulk, in part by their 
summaries of routine official correspondence, 
but in part also by reducing the coverage of 
the volumes for the Adams administration from 
two to one year each. It remains to be seen 
whether the solution has been taken at the ex- 
pense of balance, giving disproportionate 
weight to the State Department years. It is to 
be hoped, now that problems of organization 
have been settled, that the interval between 
volumes will not again be as prolonged as that 
between volumes three and four. 

The series, now extended from the contem- 
plated ten to twelve volumes, continues to be 
well and usefully edited, from any point of 
view a major contribution to the literature of 
the crucial first half of the nineteenth century. 

CHARLES M. WILTSE 
Dartmouth College 


ROBERT M. MENNEL. Thorns & Thistles: Juvenile 
Delinquents in the United States, 1825-1940. 
Hanover, N.H.: University Press of New Eng- 
land, for the University of New Hampshire. 
1978. Pp. xxvii, 231. $10.00. 


If a brief survey of an unexplored field like de- 
linquency in America is to succeed, it must ei- 
ther set forward a broad interpretive frame- 
work, no matter how tentative, or vividly pose 
the tough questions that other investigators 
must confront. Unfortunately, Robert Mennel's 
book does not satisfactorily accomplish these 
tasks. Thorns and Thistles is lucidly written; 
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the subjects treated in it are well researched 
and the bibliography is excellent. But it does 
not develop useful interpretations or clearly 
outline the issues that future research must 
resolve. 

The focus of Thorns and Thistles is never 
sharp. The subtitle suggests that the volume 
will treat delinquents themselves, but they 
rarely appear in these pages. The introduction 
declares that this is "an analysis of informed 
opinion” (p. xiv), but the book is more and less 
than that. More, because institutional realities 
and procedures are noted here; less, because 
this is not a full-scale treatment of the idea of 
delinquency. What we do have is a series of 
discussions of assorted subjects that are not 
imaginatively linked or able to convey a sense 
of the direction or dynamics of change. 

Mennel turns first to the rise of houses of ref- 
uge in the antebellum period, and then moves 
to Charles Loring Brace, the placing-out move- 
ment, and the popularity of reform schools in 
the late nineteenth century. He devotes two 
chapters to the 1880-1910 period, describing 
the new determinist thinking about deviancy, 
the origins of institutions for defective delin- 
quents and retarded, and such experimental 
ventures as the George Junior Republic. He 
closes with one chapter on the juvenile court 
and another on the chief figures concerned 
with delinquency in the 1920s, William Healy, 
W. I. Thomas, and Mirian Van Waters. Al- 
though the book covers the years through 1940, 
the depression hardly appears here at all. 

At various points Mennel contends that the 
“continuing decline in the effectiveness of fam- 
ily government” (pp. 115-16) is central to the 
history of delinquency. But we never learn 
whether this was a real phenomenon or the 
way Americans perceived reality. There is little 
evidence presented to support either position 
and no attempt to explain its causes. Nor do 
we know how to interpret the various incidents 
of inmate violence that Mennel reports. Was 
incendiarism common to juvenile institutions? 
Were the fire-setters responding in a not alto- 
gether bizarre fashion to wretched institutional 
conditions? And how are we to view one of the 
most significant developments in this field: the 
creation of institutions for the defective delin- 
quent and retarded? Were these institutions 
humanitarian advances to help those sick and 
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in trouble? Or were they one more method for 
locking up troublesome’ lower-class children 
and throwing away the key? . ; 
A growing body of literature is devoted to 
the rise of the juvenile court. Mennel devotes 
much attention to this Progressive innovation, 
but he does not advance our understanding of 
it. He declares that by extending the parens 
patriae doctrine, the court “was enormously ap- 
pealing" (p. 132). But appealing to whom? For 
what reasons? Did the juvenile court's exten- 
sion of judicial discretion actually facilitate ju- 
dicial discrimination? Or did it free judges 
from harmful rigidities in nineteenth-century 
criminal procedures? Ultimately, Mennel comes 
down hard on the juvenile court, insisting 
that it perpetuated older ideas and practices. 
But then what is the real import of the new 
thinking on delinquency taat he traces? Why 
could, or should, a society change labels and 
rhetoric but not the substance of its procedures? 
These questions are significant, not only to 
the history of delinquency but to the history of 
American society. The reader of Mennel's book 
may not be eager to pursue them further. But 
that, I believe, would be a serious mistake. 
DAVID J. ROTHMAN 
Columbia University 


ROGER M. WILLIAMs. The Bonds: An American 
Family. New York: Atheneum. 1971. Pp. xvi, 
301. $10.00. 


This readable and interesting volume, written 
by a Time correspondent, covers four genera- 
tions of the distinguished Afro-American family 
that produced Julian Bond, the well-known 
young politician of our own time. 

The first generation is represented by "Aunt 
Jane” (1828-1920), a Kentucky slave of mixed 
blood who was given by her owner to his 
daughter when she married the Reverend Pres- 
ton Bond, a young Methodist minister, in 1848. 
During the Civil War years she gave birth to 
two sons, James and Henry, of whom Bond was 
apparently the father. Soon after emancipation 
she returned to her original community, where 
she served as a housekeeper for many years. 
Both of her boys managed to get an education 
at Berea College. 

james Bond (1865-1929), who represents the 
second generation, went from Berea to Oberlin 
Seminary and became a Congregational minister 
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to Southern black churches. When Berea Col. 


lege was required -by state law to admit white ` 


students only, James Bond became the finan- 
cial agent of a new Negro offshoot institution. 
Later he served at Talladega College, as a pas- 
tor in Atlanta, and as a state YMCA director in 
Kentucky. 

Horace Mann Bond (1904), the well-known 
Negro educator and historian, is the most out- 
standing representative of the third generation. 
Educated in the several towns where his father 
worked and graduating from Lincoln Univer- 
sity in Pennsylvania, he later completed a 
Ph.D. program at the University of Chicago. 
He taught in a number of black colleges, served 
as president of his alma mater and of Fort 
Valley State College in Georgia, and finally 
became dean of education at Atlanta Univer- 
sity. Along the way he produced two im- 
portant books on the history of education for 
Negroes. 

Julian Bond (1940-) receives the lion's share 
.of space. Although not as highly educated as 
his father and grandfather, he won national 
recognition at an early age as a leader of the 
Student Nonviolent Coordinating Committee, 
as an elected Georgia legislator who was denied 
his seat for a year, and as a delegate to the 
Democratic National Convention of 1968, 
where his name was put up for the vice-presi- 
dency. 

While the author's documentation is skimpy, 
the book appears to be authentic, much of the 
information coming from personal interviews 
with members of the family. The tone is sym- 
pathetic but not uncritical. The Bonds is a use- 
ful contribution to our understanding of black 
leadership. 

IRA V. BROWN 
Pennsylvania State University 


JONATHAN MESSERLI. Horace Mann: A Biog- 
raphy. New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 1972. Pp. 
xviii, 604, xxxvii. $15.00. 


The bibliographic apparatus of this new life of 
Horace Mann indicates rather clearly what the 
author considered his task to be. Messerli lists 
as his sources seventy-five manuscript collec- 
tions located in forty repositories; he cites sec- 
ondary works sparingly in the footnotes and 
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not at all at the back of the book. The author 
aimed to provide not an intensive analysis of 
Mann’s public contributions, but a meticulous 
birch-to-death biography, built directly upon 
the sources. 

On the whole he has succeeded admirably 
and has placed historians of American culture 
in his debt. No one will soon need to repeat 
Messerli’s odyssey from his base in the Massa- 
chusetts Historical Society, westward to Anti- ` 
och College and the Huntington, eastward to 
the National Library of Scotland. (His foot- 
notes are grouped so radically that the reader 
in quest of a particular reference would often 
not know in which direction to travel. Fortu- 
nately, Messerli's quotes and citations are relia- 
ble) And the entire life is here, judiciously 
presented: the childhood affected by a com- 
munity's transition to household industry and 
by the repressions of late Edwardsean religion; 
Mann's exposure to successively more liberat- 
ing forms of education, from local tutors, to 
the Brown University of Asa Messer, to the 
Litchfield Law School under Judge Gould; the 
legal and political career, traced session-by-ses- 
sion through Mann's years in the Massachu- 
setts Senate and the United States Congress; 
the courageous battle to establish Antioch Col- 
lege; the tortured but ultimately stable per- 
sonal life; and, of course, Mann's career as a 
crusader for public education, temperance, free 
soil, and improved treatment of the insane. 

Messerli’s determination to deal with all 
these matters, and to do so in year-by-year fash- 
ion, leads to recurrent loss of focus. A number 
of chapters are potpourris of information ten- 
uously linked by chronological accident and by 
titles or epigraphs that might almost have been 
chosen from a hat. In a biography organized 
with such devotion to chronology, overall co- 
herence depends heavily upon an author's per- 
suasion that the developing personality of his 
subject is the matter of prime and integrating 
importance. Messerli's treatment seems not to 
be informed by a clear conviction of that sort. 

This is not to say that the book lacks analy- 
sis. Messerli, who is dean of the School of Edu- 
cation at Hofstra University, interprets Mann 
as the leader and type-figure for a kind of post- 
Calvinist educational reform that, while inevit- 
able and in many ways a brilliant achieve- 
ment, also produced new priestly castes and 
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new didacticisms. (The nineteenth-century edu- 
cationists, aloft with their vision, could not 
know they were pathbreakers for “a suffocating 
and sometimes mind-numbing establishmen- 
tarian bureaucracy” [p. xii]) Mann comes 
through, on one hand, as a remarkably success- 
ful orator and organizer, and on the other as a 
religious liberal utterly and humorlessly un- 
willing to divorce education from moral indoc- 
trination. Like many other reformers, he was a 
self-dramatizer who systematically, for personal 
and tactical reasons, exaggerated the strength 
and wickedness of the opposition. The more 
ingratiating and heroic Horace Mann—the one 
known, up to now, to every schoolchild—also 
appears in this book, but in large measure is 
left to speak for himself. His biographer, un- 
derstandably weary of the older panegyrics, 
lavishes more commentary upon Mann's short- 
comings than upon his grander accomplish- 
ments and disinterested decisions. 

But that is scarcely ground for complaint; 
the evidence clearly lends itself to very differ- 
ent readings. And the author has now set the 
evidence before us more fully than ever before. 
There is still room for a more concise and con- 
trolled analysis, which Messerli himself could 
supply, of Mann's importance to American de- 
velopment in the nineteenth century. 

WILLIAM R. HUTCHISON 
Harvard. University 


SAM BOWERS HILLIARD. Hog Meat and Hoecake: 
Food Supply in the Old South, 1840-1860. Car- 
bondale: Southern Illinois University Press. 
1972. Pp. xi, 296. $10.00. 


This is a fine book on a subject that lies 
athwart several important lines of historical 
analysis. Hilliard's findings bear on the eco- 
nomic relationship of the South to the West, 
on the issue of planter "efficiency," on the in- 
terrelationships between slavery and staple pro- 
duction, and on the question of the level of 
material welfare provided by the Southern 
economy. The author handles his evidence— 
drawn from travel diaries, plantation records, 
the agricultural and commercial press, and the 
census—with skill and imagination, and his 
interpretations are sound. 

The book falls into five parts—the first being 
a brief but useful historical introduction and 
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the last a summary of conclusions. The second 
section consists of three chapters, one on envi- 
ronmental constraints on agricultural produc- 
tion, the second on Southern dietary practices 
and preferences, the third on wild foods. All 
are good, the second particularly so. 

There are five chapters in the third section, 
each dealing with a component of the Southern 
diet. The centerpieces of these chapters are es- 
timates of production and consumption of the 
chief foods, by county (based on census and 
plantation records), that permit the author to 
appraise the degree of self-sufficiency of the var- 
ious parts of the South. On the whole he finds 
a high degree of self-sufficiency, the exceptions 
being a few urbanized river and coastal coun- 
ties—a finding that tends to undercut the Cal- 
lendar-North hypothesis. Hilliard’s thesis ap- 
pears to be secure and is confirmed, at least at 
the state and regional levels, by concurrent, 
but independent, studies running along similar 
lines. (See, for example, the article by W. K. 
Hutchinson and S. H. Williamson, “Self-Sufh- 
ciency of the Antebellum South: Estimates of 
the Food Supply,” Journal of Economic His 
tory, 31 [1971]: 591-612.) The scholarly effort 
that went into Hilliard's county estimates is 
impressive, and his work will be of value to 
many. 

The fourth section consists of a chapter on 
trade in foods. It does not have the lucidity of 
the others and one has the impression that Hil- 
liard has leaned over backward to give the case 
for Southern dependency a fair hearing. None- 
theless, the conclusion that trade was modest 
comes through quite clearly. 

The book has its imperfections. There are 
some repetitive sections. Hilliard has not read 
all the recent journal literature. The chapter 
on trade would have been better if he had used 
Diane Lindstrom's work and had made more 
use of Albert Fishlow's work. 'The author does 
not always see the full significance of his find- 
ings. In several places he appears to accept 
self-sufficiency (of the region? of the planta- 
tion?) as an unqualified desideratum, whereas 
elsewhere he indicates the range of choice open 
to Southerners and the nature and extent of 
the possible trade-offs—a conflict of attitude 
that is never quite resolved. But these short- 
comings do not seriously detract from an excel- 
lent book that will prove very useful to other 
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scholars and that is, moreover, a pleasure to 
read. 

ROBERT E. GALLMAN 
University of North Garolina, 
Chapei Hill 


DONNA MERWICK. Boston Priests, 1848-1910: A 
Study of Social and Intellectual Change. Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press. 1973. 
Pp. xiii, 276. $12.00. 


The dust jacket of this book by the senior lec- 
turer in American history at the University of 
Melbourne, Australia, states that it provides “a 
new interpretation of Boston Catholic cul- 
ture.” It does, indeed, and I would add, a most 
welcome one. In a sense the work is an exercise 
in revisionist history, revising the hitherto uni- 
form picture of Boston's mid- and late nine- 
teenth-century priests as “Irish,” men whose 
acculturation, as the author says, has been pre- 
sumed as “nothing’ more than the clerical 
equivalent of the Irish migrants’ adjustment to 
Protestant America” (p. ix). Utilizing such var- 
ied sources as unpublished correspondence and 
diaries, publications in the form of novels, po- 
etry, and articles in local periodicals and news- 
papers, Mrs. Merwick’s study of these clergy- 
men demonstrates that well into the 1890s a 
number of leading priests were strongly moti- 
vated by a desire to be more than mere observ- 
ers of the local scene, and in consequence a 
number of them were “significantly affected by 
the surrounding Yankee culture.” 

Their efforts were altogether congenial to 
John J. Williams during his long tenure of the 
See of Boston (1866-1907). At a testimonial 
luncheon in November 1889 Archbishop Pa- 
trick J. Ryan of Philadelphia described Wil- 
liams, with a characteristic play on the 
words “cardinal” and “hub” (by which Boston 
was often designated), as one whose consum- 
mate prudence, although a "cardinal" virtue, 
was not to be monopolized by the College of 
Cardinals, for prudence regulated all the vir- 
tues that, like the spokes of a wheel, move 
around the "hub." But with Williams's death 
in August 1907 and the succession of William 
H. O’Connell, a profound change of emphasis 
ensued in Boston’s Catholic life. Perhaps more 
than any American Catholic churchman of 
those years, O'Connell embodied the spirit 
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known as the Romanità, imbibed during his 
many years in the Eternal City. The lingering 
notes of an accommodating spirit vis-à-vis Bos- 
ton’s Yankees were systematically submerged, 
and a particularly insistent quality of ultra- 
montanism thenceforth set the pace for all 
Catholic thinking and orientation, a new dis- 
pensation that was interlarded with heavy em- 
phasis on the glories of the Catholics’ Irish her- 
itage. 

The story of this intellectual evolution 
among Boston’s priests is told here with verve, 
imagination, and humor. One might even wish 
that Mrs. Merwick would have tarried long 
enough in our country to write a companion 
volume on the Catholic priests of the half cen- 
tury after 1910 in Boston, or for that matter, in 
any other American diocese. Historical works 
constructed along the lines of the present vol- 
ume cannot help but enrich our knowledge not 
only of American religious history but of social 
history as well. If I may express a final wish it 
would be that writers of prospective works in 
American religious history such as that of Mrs. 
Merwick, and several others recently published 
by American authors come readily to mind, 
would submit their manuscripts to a specialist 
before going to print. Limitation of space for- 
bids the mention of the not inconsiderable 
number of errors of fact in the present work, 
errors that could easily have been eliminated 
by one familiar with the subject. It would not 
be fair, however, to close on this negative note, 
for Mrs. Merwick’s book is definitely a contri- 
bution that, it is to be hoped, will give rise to 
more of its kind. 

JOHN TRACY ELLIS 
University of San Francisco 


KEVIN STARR. Americans and the California 
Dream, 1850-1915. New York: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press. 1973. Pp. xviii, 494. $12.50. 


That a nation’s or a region’s history can de- 
pend on ideas more than on the facts of land 
and sovereignty has been clear since Moses 
came down from Sinai; the American West has 
transcended the common limits of geography 
to fulfill acts of imagination and faith of a long 
line of secular and spiritual prophets. During 
the gold rush of 1849 and later, interest in Cal- 
ifornia was so clearly an act of faith rather 
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than of prudent calculation that readers of 
its history instinctively turned to romantic 
treatments long before Henry Nash Smith 
legitimized romance itself as subject matter of 
Western history. They bought H. H. Bancroft's 
ponderous volumes as a symbol of commitment 
to Western residence, if not merely of response 
to his high-pressure salesmen, but they read 
tales of adventurers and promoters. Taste in 
state history, in fact, became more rather than 
less romantic in the years when orchards and 
packing houses replaced mines, as new Cali- 
fornians began to turn from themselves as sub- 
jects to their Spanish predecessors, who had 
become ornaments for the heraldry of the new 
rich rather than competitors for the riches of 
new land. 

Carey McWilliams was the first historian of 
California to incorporate aspiration and imagi- 
nation as major themes in general accounts of 
the state. But Franklin Walker had already cut 
a broad swath of social history from the gold 
rush to the 1870s in San Francisco’s Literary 
Frontier (1939). Starr's book is about a fourth 
longer than Walker's; his documentation is 
fuller, though Walker worked more in manu- 
script sources, which other writers on the fig- 
ures that Starr emphasizes have been slow to 
use. (A recent doctoral student is the first to 
use the papers of David Starr Jordan, one of 
the four figures that Starr treats in full chap- 
ters) Devoting about half his space to later fig- 
ures, and giving full chapters to no one who 
became well known much before the 1890s, 
Starr recrosses relatively little of Walker’s 
ground. 

Starr says that his subject is "the imaginative 
aspects of California's journey to identity" and 
that he seeks "to integrate fact and imagina- 
tion in the belief that the record of their inter- 
change through symbolic statement is our most 
precious legacy from the past"; he intends the 
book as "a dramatization of the actual and 
symbolic relationships" that Americans who 
came to California achieved in responding “to 
its imperatives” (p. vii). His approach recalls 
Smith, Alan Heimert, and Perry Miller as well 
as Walker and McWilliams, though California 
supported no systems of thought comparable to 
Puritan theology or anything like the Puritan 
moral consensus, as attempts to transplant New 
England manners made evident; like Walker, 
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he is interested in literary society and the lives 
of littérateurs (especially in the times of Jack 
London and of Walker's Seacoast of Bohemia 
[1966, 1972]) though more prone to push them 
for symbolism. And while moving out from lit- 
erature and popular preaching to architecture, 
Stanford University, the Panama-Pacific Expo- 
sition of 1915, and the science of Joseph Le- 
Conte and Luther Burbank, he says little of 
journalism: Henry George and Bret Harte ap- 
pear, but Overland Monthly and the daily press 
only in passing. Most of the dramatis personae 
are major characters in Walker's books, but 
Starr presents them in fresh colors and occa- 
sionally introduces additional characters, such 
as the travelers J. Smeaton Chase and Arthur 
T. Johnson, who describes for him the conclud- 
ing scenes, f 
To gather “selected acts of definition, mo- 
ments when vision and event betrayed their in- 
terchange, and the aesthetic pattern and moral 
meaning of social experience became clear” (p. 
444) is an ambitious undertaking, and fortu- 
nately Starr does not insist on such criteria. 
When he does, his evidence sometimes does not 
clearly sustain him, as when he says that the 
experience of Richard Henry Dana “asserted 
that California could not equivocally reverse 
history or void the past” (p. 47); that Keseberg, 
survivor of the Donner party, was “forced to go 
through life as a warning that California's his- 
tory might have locked within it some unutter- 
able horror" (p. 128); that John Muir "escaped 
his killing father . . . by projecting into nature 
his deepest longings for love and psychic sur- 
vival" (p. 184); that "it was invariably the 
landscape they inhabited that Californians re- 
ferred to when they wanted to describe who 
they were" (p. 208); that the Exposition of 
1915 “bespoke the need for design, for the vis- 
ual ordering of inner myths" (p. 306). Is it 
clear that Californians "seemed awkward and 
silent . . . partly because they lived day by day 
in the presence of a mighty, non-human music" 
(p. 424)? . 
Starr occasionally slips when he ventures 
away from literature, which for the most part 
he does productively. The American frontier 
was “largely Scots-Irish” (p. 416) only within 
narrow definition. To say that in most gold- 
rush writing “experience was written down as 
it was perceived, raw, untouched by historical 
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imagination or dramatic art" (p. 51) ignores 
the expectations that colored much observation 
and writing; it is a little surprising that Starr 
generally passes over the dimension of Eastern 
views of the West, which William Goetzmann, 
Hans Huth, J. S. Holliday, Robert Hine, and 
others have profitably explored. (His quota- 
tions from Henry James and George Santayana 
represent conspicuous exceptions) He might 
have put his historians and other writers on 
California (p. 125) in the perspective of West- 
ern puffery Herbert Hoover was not from 
Portland and did not graduate as a mining en- 
gineer (pp. 338-39). If Old Californians re- 
vered John C. Frémont (pp. 367, 369), they 
concealed their feelings well. The index, with- 
out subheadings, is inadequate. Readers de- 
serve more precise statements than that some- 
thing “boggles the mind" (p. 424) or was “not 
that great" (pp. 413, 416)—not so great as 
what? Nevertheless, Starr writes well on the 
whole; he effectively conveys the color of the 
personalities and scenes that he describes, and 
his quotations and illustrations are a rich tap- 
estry. One might question some of his appor- 
tionment of space: why more than twice as 
much on George Sterling as on Frank Norris? 
Why a chapter on Gertrude Atherton but little 
on Overland Monthly or the newspaper press? 
But Starr promises another book, to emphasize 
southern California and the twentieth century 
as this book emphasizes northern California 
and the nineteenth. His readers will await it 
with great interest, because he is bringing 
much to Western social and literary history. 
EARL POMEROY 
University of Oregon 


GAIL THAIN PARKER. Mind Cure in New Eng- 
land: From the Civil War to World War I. 
Hanover, N.H.: University Press of New Eng- 
land. 1973. Pp. xi, 197. $9.00. 


Close reading of popular philosophers may 
help us reconstruct the thoughts of average 
people. So Gail Parker has tried "writing the 
intellectual history of a movement which 
might ordinarily be regarded as an appropriate 
subject for the social historian or anthropolo- 
gist.” She explores mind cure through the 
major writings of ten proponents and several 
related thinkers, avoiding the large magazine 
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literature of New Thought and Christian Sci- 
ence. ; : 

Parker contrasts her approach with that of 
Donald Meyers's The Positive Thinkers (1965), 
which in her view debunked the curists out of 
context. She believes that Meyers blurred their 
differences with later positive thinkers and also 
ignored the ways in which the very inconsisten- 
cies of the curists provided a viable strategy of 
living for thousands upset by a real crisis in 
American values, Meyers construed mind cure 
as a revolt against Protestant asceticism; Parker 
finds a nostalgic attempt to reinvigorate tradi- 
tional values. 

Parker exaggerates the differences between 
the two treatments, however. She stresses self- 
control as the goal of mind cure, while Meyers 
emphasizes the surrender of self to the domin- 
ion of superconsciousness; but both agree that 
the movement reinforced conventional stand- 
ards of behavior. Curists shrank from the ad- 
venturous “letting go” of oneself that William 
James favored. Both books also recognize that 
the curists largely avoided social reform, re- 
maining preoccupied with the quality of the 
individual life. Meyers's analysis is more pene- 
trating, noting how anxious the curists were to 
assume a social harmony that demanded little 
of the individual beyond ordering himself. By 
emphasizing personal prosperity and joy 
through "right thinking" they also undermined 
Protestant asceticism, however much their rhet- 
oric reaffirmed traditional notions of character 
and of the self-made man. 

Beyond her much fuller treatment of indi- 
vidual curists, Parker improves upon Meyers at 
some points. Thus, she shows how New 
Thoughters could perceive of themselves as an- 
tiauthoritarian and engage in their own ver- 
sion of an antitrust campaign against Mary 
Baker Eddy. But minor contributions do not 
justify a book. The attempt at an intellectual 
history fails; derivative, “muddle-headed” 
thinkers do not lend themselves to individual 
analysis when they overlap as much as do these 
ten curists. 

The therapeutic potential of their ideas in- 
terested curists more than the ideas themselves, 
but the book does not focus consistently on 
that potential. Rather, Parker’s keen analyses 
are scattered through a presentation that 
glances over too many subjects with too many 
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digressions and undeveloped allusions, The 
book also lacks the perspective Meyers pro- 
vided on alternatives available to a "nervous" 
generation, especially developments in religion, 
medicine, and psychology. 

Reductionist psychological portraits ill serve 
her attempt to improve the curists' reputation. 
Those just outside New Thought—Mrs. Eddy 
and Charlotte Gilman—come off the worst, but 
characterizations like those of Annie Call as a 
"male impersonator" and Elizabeth Towne as 


a "professional seductress of male power" make. 


their ideas seem little more than the sum of 
their symptoms. Mind cure's usefulness for 
readers did not depend upon the mental health 
of its authors; lacking any analysis of readers, 
however, Parker's psychobiographies reinforce 
Meyers's unflattering appraisal. 

CLYDE GRIFFEN 

Vassar College 


EMORY M. THOMAS. The Confederate State of 
Richmond: A Biography of the Capital. Austin: 
University of Texas Press. 1971. Pp. viii, 227. 
$6.75. 
Why did the Confederate Congress resolve to 
transfer the Confederate capital from Mont- 
gomery to Richmond very early in the war? 
Richmond had several advantages, and su- 
perior hotel facilities were not necessarily the 
least. If designed to ensure Virginia’s support, 
the move succeeded only in part. The Old Do- 
minion became a battleground, with the result 
that the decisive engagement of the war oc- 
curred not a great distance from Yorktown. 

This little book gives a useful, readable ac- 
count of Richmond’s military, political, social, 
and economic experiences as capital of the 
Confederacy. Each chapter carries the narrative 
for several months. The street map, illustra- 
tions, note on sources, bibliography, and index 
are all helpful. Thomas uses many sources that 
have been shared by others—official documents 
and private diaries—and merges such material 
with newspaper citations. The latter lost no 
vigor, even attracting the Sentinel from Alex- 
andria. Apparently newsprint was more plenti- 
ful than in Vicksburg, where some issues ap- 
peared on wallpaper during the siege. 

Richmond’s population swelled from 38,000 
to around 100,000, which included the civil 
service, army detachments, prisoners, and cas- 
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ualties. The Confederacy concentrated much of 
its power only five days’ march from the fron- 
tier. The government, military command, pris- 
ons, and hospitals all gravitated to the chief 
source of ordnance. Though spared from shell- 
ing, Richmond suffered hunger that became 
worse each spring because of the despoliation 
of nearby crops. Mobs raided the stores in 1863. 
In 1864 the Tredegar Company scoured the 
South for provisions, finally resigning the re- 
sponsibility. Governor “Extra-Billy” Smith also 
wrestled with the problem. Thomas keeps 
abreast of Richmond’s inflation by citing out- 
landish prices here and there (price controls 
failed repeatedly). No mention is made of Eu- 
gene M. Lerner’s price indexes, which apply di- 
rectly and lend considerable precision here. 
Thus in 1864 prices in Augusta, Fayetteville, 
and Wilmington tended to level off at forty- 
two times prewar quotations because of a cur- 
rency reform, but Richmond’s quotations kept 
climbing to more than severity times prewar 
quotations, until they Japsed late in the year. 
Confederate currency largely originated in 
Richmond; and the third-degree inflation was 
intensified by attrition and declining crops. 
Actually a four-market index reached 9,211 
per cent at the end of the war. Average wages, 
however, stopped at 987 per cent. Thomas en- 
countered this disparity in a congressman’s 
sorrowful letter home—virtually his entire sal- 
ary went into laundry expenses, even with 
infrequent changes of linen. 

Social life went on despite stringent liquor 
controls. People hardened to the pangs of the 
wounded and dying, the hungry civilians, and 
the hungrier prisoners. Crime was curbed by 
martial law. Morale oscillated between the ex- 
tremes. ‘Toward the end it approached despera- 
tion, and when Petersburg fell, Richmond ap- 
plied the torch to her bridge and river front. 
There was a quality of self-martyrdom in this 
tragic story. 

THOMAS SENIOR BERRY 
University of Richmond 


TRUMAN NELSON. The Old Man: John Brown at 
Harper's Ferry. New York: Holt, Rinehart and 
Winston. 1978. Pp. 804. $8.95. 


RICHARD O. BOYER. T'he Legend of John Broun: 
4 Biography and a History. New York: Alfred 
A. Knopf. 1973. Pp. xxiii, 627, xvii. $12.50. 
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Both of these books are parts of larger studies, 
Truman Nelson's The Old Man: John Brown 
at Harper’s Ferry a sequel to his The Surveyor: 
John Brown in Kansas (1960), and Richard 
O. Boyer’s The Legend of John Brown the 
first of two volumes on the life of the most 
enigmatic of our American heroes. Boyer's 
book closes in 1855 with the Old Man's ar- 
rival in Kansas as he brings a new antislavery 
militance to his less resolute and wholly disor- 
ganized sons. Nelson’s account opens four years 
later with the clandestine conference over strat- 
egy between John Brown and Frederick Doug- 
lass and traces in detail the course of the raid 
on Harper's Ferry to its grisly climax. These 
differences in the focus and scale of the two 
works reflect diametrically opposed views, not 
only of John Brown himself, but also of the na- 
ture and function of biography. 

The John Brown depicted by Mr. Nelson is 
a thoroughly modern, not to say existentialist, 
hero, the revolutionary man of action whose 
unerring sense of the logic of history constantly 
informs his role as one of its principal agents. 
Nelson's spare, briskly paced narrative tells the 
story of a coup d'état that nearly succeeded. 
“John Brown had: discovered and implemented 
every significant requirement of the- classic 
coup, provoking.a lurid sequence of public 
scenes of almost unbearable tension, upheaval, 
and crisis." The leverage of the coup, the au- 
thor argues in following Edward Luttwak's 
Coup D'Etat, A Practical Handbook, "comes 
from a small but critical segment of the state 
apparatus, used to displace the government 
from the control of the remainder." It was that 
critical segment of Republican party leader- 
ship, according to Nelson, that John Brown 
sought to attach to his radical cause, a task 
he accomplished with singleminded concen- 
tration, meticulous planning, careful recruit- 
ment, and an entirely plausible set of strategies. 
There are few shadows and subtleties in Nel- 
son's portrait of John Brown, whose actions, 
given his essentially one-dimensional mind, ap- 
pear consistent and predictable. Having made 
a "full and complete break" with the moderate 
opponents of slavery and assumed a new iden- 
tity, he "goes step by step" into a "vital and 
amazing transformation" that quickly dispels 
all illusions and scruples and lays bare the 
hard, pure will of the modern revolutionary. 
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'Thus the Old Man is seen as a precursor of 
the twentieth-century professional, a master of 
duplicity and cool calculator of his chances 
who "used the libertarian idioms in the scrip- 
tures to mask his insurrectionary message," 
displayed an uncanny knack for recruiting 
followers, and issued his directives in clear 
and compelling terms. In sum, the complete 
agent provocateur whose final crushing failure 
is hard to credit. 

Yet Nelson's reading of the man and his raid 
is undermined by the very events that he de- 
scribes so vividly. For if John Brown was first 
and last a simple man of action, he was ulti- 
mately betrayed by his actions. Even the uncom- 
plicated narrative account furnished by Mr. 
Nelson is shot through with questions that con- 
tinue to vex the reader as he follows the un- 
folding sequence of events. Why was a “classic 
coup" also the most publicized conspiracy in 
history, the common property of every Repub- 
lican politician in Washington? How and why 
did. an initially designed guerilla operation for 
running off slaves suddenly become the "sym- 
bolic act" of occupation and martyrdom? How 
did such a consummate judge of revolutionary 
character come to pick the likes of the adven- 
turer Hugh Forbes and such unreliables as 
John E. Cook and Charles Tilly? Why did the 
Old Man boast of his knowledge of the West 
Virginia mountains when in fact he knew little 
of either the countryside or its inhabitants? 
And finally, how did a leader supposedly en- 
dowed with a superb sense of timing and detail 
allow himself to be so easily trapped, and why, 
even as he realized that "there was very little 
chance any more of working out a rational set- 
tlement," did he insist to his beleaguered con- 
spirators, "Tut, tut, I have my own plans 
here"? 

Such questions, which lead to the fundamen- 
tal nature of the man, are the stuff of Richard 
Boyer's ambitious The Legend of John Brown. 
Subtitled "A Biography and a History," Boy- 
er's massive study rests on the not wholly con- 
vincing proposition that "this is more a story 
of a time than a man" and that John Brown 
was "a battleground, a microcosm of the wider 
one shaking the nation and reflecting to an ex- 
tent the advances and defeats of the antislavery 
crusade.” To attempt to dramatize through the 
single figure “the slow transformation of the 
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American people" is a large undertaking, one 
that involves the author in two complementary 
techniques, only one of which is successful. 
The first, an attempt to establish an external 
connection between John Brown and his times, 
necessitates lengthy excursions into what (de- 
spite the author's intentions) can only be called 
"background" material— portraits of leading 
‘abolitionists and fire-eaters, accounts of anti- 
slavery battles, the Underground Railroad, the 
Kansas crisis—much of which is only tenuously 
attached through inference, surmise, and an or- 
acular tone to the figure of John Brown. 

With his "biography," however, Boyer is en- 
tirely successful in registering through the 
single sensibility the public events and issues 
that culminate in a war over slavery. In the 
painstakingly reconstructed experience of the 
Old Man himself we sense something very close 
to the representative man. Like the Jacksonian 
society of which he was part, John Brown was 
a complex of contradictions: a man of funda- 
mental honesty but invested with suicidal pow- 
ers of self-deception; a Cromwellian leader of 
Christian youth but also an Old Testament pa- 
triarch in whom the strains of husbandry and 
domesticity ran deep; a self-styled universal 
man and a congenital failure; a profoundly re- 
ligious figure increasingly sensitive to the sin of 
slavery yet a willing victim of the vast material- 
ist forces engulfing Jacksonian America. Twice 
a business failure, hounded and run to earth 
by his creditors, stripped of his self-esteem, 
John Brown on the eve of the Kansas wars suf- 
fered what can only be called a psychic crisis of 
mammoth proportions. It is only one of the 
many—perhaps unintended—ironies of. Mr. 
Boyer's admirable portrait that the Old Man's 
decision to strike out for Kansas rather than re- 
treat to his mythical mountain fastness in 
North Elba was hardly unequivocal—that as 
his raid on Harper's Ferry would finally show, 
the two designs continued to be fatally con- 
fused in his mind. 

If, then, we are not wholly persuaded by Mr. 
Boyer that in approaching "the reality of him- 
self" amid the wreckage of his commercial 
hopes John Brown was emblematic of his 
times, we are at least convinced that he can 
only be understood as a complicated man of 
his age who felt all of its various forces and 
however unconsciously and ineptly helped give 
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them shape. For all its undeniable merits as 
narrative, Mr. Nelson’s account lacks this 
awareness of the autonomy of the past, which 
makes it such an unreliable guide to the redis- 
covery in our time of a revolutionary morality. 
JOHN L. THOMAS 
Brown University 


MICHAEL DAVIS. The Image of Lincoln in the 
South. Knoxville: University of 'Tennessee Press. 


1971. Pp. 205. $7.95. 


It is remarkable that the indefatigable explor- 
ers of the Lincoln theme did not travel this ter- 
ritory earlier. The South offers better vantage 
points from which to view Lincoln than many 
of the farther-out reaches of Lincoln country 
long since trekked, especially because through 
the eyes of Southern whites the reader eventu- 
ally sees Lincoln in the same aspect that cur- 
rent black militants perceive, Lincoln as racist. 
To be sure, where the apparently racist Lin- 
coln is to a black such as Malcolm X. the man 
who "did more to trick Negroes than any other 
man in history," to a white Southerner such as 
Thomas Dixon, Jr., Lincoln as racist could be- 
come Lincoln the hero despite his role in the 
Civil War. While Michael Davis hastens to add 
that neither Malcolm X no: the author of The 
Clansman perceived the whole Lincoln, Lin- 
coln did supply the actions and the quotations 
for the building of his racist reputation, and 
examining what it has been possible for the 
South to find in him offers at least a few new 
shadings toward an effort to build a portrait of 
him as he really was. Seeing him as the South 
saw him also, of course, adds some shadings to 
Southern history. 

Davis traces the evolution of the Lincoln 
image in the South from the South's “discov- 
ery" of the previously unknown Lincoln dur. 
ing the election of 1860, through Lincoln's part 
in the climactic sectional crises between his elec- 
tion and his inauguration, through "the Con- 
federates’ Lincoln" of the war years, through 
Lincoln as seen by.the devotees of the Lost 
Cause, to the Lincoln perceived by the New 
South. The terminal date is 1909, the cen- 
tennial of Lincoln's birth, after the celebration 
of which, says Davis, "the reunion process, in 
the context of which changing Southern atti- 
tudes about Lincoln must, be seen, was over." 
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The South first discovered Lincoln in the guise 
of a fool, the uncouth railsplitter who was "the 
very antithesis of the Cavalier ideal,” but who 
in 1860 was known less as a man than simply as 
a symbol of Republicanism, also uncouth and 
antithetical to the cavalier ideal. During the se- 
cession winter and at Fort Sumter, the fool 
turned into a monster, the bloodthirsty tyrant 
who would not allow the sovereign Southern 
states to depart in peace. During the war the 
images of the fool and the tyrant managed to 
blend, but prolonged exposure to Lincoln also 
allowed a few Southerners to begin feeling a 
certain sympathy for him and to begin seeing 
him as a man. The Lincoln of the Lost Cause 
era rapidly became a still more sympathetic 
character, except among a few irreconcilables, 
as the South convinced itself it had lost a gen- 
erous friend when Lincoln died too soon to 
preside over Reconstruction. The process of 
reconciliation with Lincoln included the redis- 
covery of his Southern birth and heritage, 
which along with his seemingly racist aspects 
made him to the New South practically a pre- 
cursor of itself. 

Davis traces this evolution with care, compe- 
tence, a literary grace uncommon in a book 
that began as a dissertation, and a deft, gentle 
exploitation of the humor implicit in such a 
champion of the Old South as Lyon Gardiner 
Tyler, the son of President John Tyler, who 
carried the banner of southern chivalry un- 
yieldingly against all importunities that he 
compromise with the plebeian values embodied 
by Lincoln, still scourging Lincoln in Tylers 
Quarterly Historical and Genealogical Maga- 
zine and wherever else he could, until his death 
on Lincoln’s birthday, 1935. 

RUSSELL F. WEIGLEY 
U.S. Army Military History 
Research Collection 


HUGH HAWKINS. Between Harvard and America: 
The Educational Leadership of Charles W. 
Eliot. New York: Oxford University Press. 
1972. Pp. xi, 404. $12.50. 


This is a first-rate study of an important and 
still elusive mystery: the mystery of Charles W., 
Eliot’s success at Harvard, and with the Ameri- 
can public. Students of our educational devel- 
opment wil find Hawkins's bifocal examina- 
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tion of Eliot's attempt to create "the American 
university," and a top place for it in popular 
esteem, at once informed, thoughtful, and well 
written, yet somehow inconclusive. 

Despite the Brahmin self-assurance of the 
title, and a faintly pervasive Harvardian atmos- 
pkere, Hawkins's treatment is refreshingly fair- 
minded. Using  Eliot's own papers and 
speeches, he has shown that the great Harvard 
statesman was no educational philosopher—or 
if he was, he believed in mutually incompati- 
ble things: mental discipline, faculty psychol- 
ogy. freedom of study, useful learning, and 
public service. Hawkins has looked carefully at 
the classic Yale faculty report of 1828 and dis- 
covered that most of our educational historians 
have maligned it. The hero-worship of Way- 
land of Brown as pioneer-prophet finds Hawk- 
ins no follower: about Wayland, he says, Eliot 
was "never accurately informed.” Hawkins also 
mentions (although he does not emphasize) 
some notable Eliot failures: the veterinary 
school, the dental school, and the Lawrence 
Scientific School, transmuted after sixty years 
of competitive mediocrity by the McKay be- 
quest. Again, there was Eliot's unsuccessful and 
rather utilitarian championship of the three- 
year B.A. In these pages one can discover how 
Eliot only gradually became aware of Har- 
vard's regional provincialism and set out to at- 
tract students from Middle America and the 
West Coast by repeated tours, by exhibits at 
the great fairs, by a publicity bureau, and ulti- 
mately, after his retirement, by the Harvard 
Classics. 

Much of what Hawkins reports about the 
elective principle in Eliot's hands seems fresh 
and illuminating. With Eliot, we learn, the 
elective idea was less a matter of profound edu- 
cational theory than at first a pragmatic pro- 
motion of specialization and professional com- 
petence, then a way to substitute a variety of 
talents for the well-rounded man, and finally a 
growing sympathy for freedom. This freedom 
Eliot at first had wanted to make possible for 
the college by a compulsory foundation in the 
schools. But ultimately the free election idea 
seemed to him applicable right down to the el- 
ementary level. 

Eliot’s abilities as an educational administra- 
tor are stressed, but perhaps not all of the im- 


plications of his “rage for order.” One only 
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senses what must have been a decidedly thick- 
skinned and insensitive educational code of 
values. Now and again comes a revealing flash 
as when we are told that the founding of the 
Harvard Business School "enhanced the non- 
professional status of the undergraduate pro- 
gram"! 

As for the faculty, one hears of Eliot's unsuc- 
cessful attempts to raid Yale in the 1870s and 
of his slow turn to European scholars after 
Johns Hopkins had shown the way, but sur- 
prisingly little else about how Eliot built up 
the great Harvard departments. So also one 
learns of the virtues and ambiguities of the 
elective idea but hardly guesses how expensive 
it was. In fact, one of the real regrets that the 
reader may have on finishing this book is the 
lack of information about Harvard finances. 
How could Eliot have afforded so many new 
Schools, so many new appointments, such vari- 
ety of study? Where did the money come from? 
Hawkins mentions the General Education 
Board of the Rockefeller Foundation and a 
few individual donors; but otherwise the em- 
phasis is on the high dependence on tuitions in 
Harvard College. Harvard pioneered the sab- 
batical idea in 1880 and selective pensions in 
1899. But where did those monies come from? 
Somehow, except momentarily in the 1890s and 
again because of enrollment troubles in the 
early 1900s, the funds were always "available." 
"Most gifts to Harvard came without direct so- 
licitation although Eliot's broad pleas for sup- 
port and his reputation for financial astuteness 
may have evoked them." Was it Eliot's firm- 
ness, his abilities as an organizer, his belief in 
business management and the business-like ar- 
rangement of schools, each under its dean, that 
appealed to the business community and made 
Harvard our richest,university? Was it Eliot's 
defense of the Catholic churches (and of Har- 
vard) on the tax question and his obvious non- 
sectarian stance that attracted benevolent 
strangers? Was it the sons of the rich (who 
clearly were abusing their elective opportuni- 
ties)? Was it Eliot’s connections with the old 
families and new fortunes of Boston? We 
should like to know. For was it not perhaps 
the extraordinary prosperity of Harvard that 
built a good deal of Eliot's success at home and 
in the nation? 

This brings us back to the mystery. In what 
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did Eliot's greatness consist? Hawkins seems to 
find answers only to push them away and try 
again. “What Eliot said and how he said it 
were the secrets.” Yet he “didn’t fret about con- 


. sistency” and kept changing his tunes. Was it 


because under his presidency Harvard achieved 
unquestioned pre-eminence with the profes 
sions, ie. as a university? It hardly did the 
same with the college. Was it Eliot's tough- 
skinned willingness to participate in the Na- 
tional Education Association and then to par- 
lay his masterful personality into a guiding 
role for the Committee of Ten? Curiously, for 
all of his well-publicized pronouncements on 
public education, the number of high school 
students in Harvard College never rose above 
thirty per cent. Was it the summer school that 
attracted the rising public school teachers— 
and so built a pedagogical reputation? Or 
was it finally his vigor and long life, his asso- 
ciation with the General Education Board 
and other’ foundations, his sympathy for Pro- 
gressivism and big business, and his willing- 
ness to popularize the five-foot shelf—that is, 
was it also the long afterglow that helped to fix 
the image in the American mind of Eliot as 
our first educator and sage? This thoughtful 
book gives many clues, but no final answer. 
GEORGE W. PIERSON 
Yale University 


MELVIN I. UROFSKY and DAVID W. LEVY, editors. 
Letters of Louis D. Brandeis. Volume 1 (1870- 
1907): Urban Reformer; volume 2 (1907—1912): 
People's Attorney. Albany: State University of 
New York Press. 1971; 1972. Pp. xlii, 610; xxiv, 
750. $20.00 each. 


MELVIN I. UROFSKY. A Mind of One Piece: Bran- 
deis and American Reform. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 1971. Pp. xiii, 210. $10.00. 


Striving to explain the greatness of Brandeis, 
the editors of the Letters cite his creative intel- 
ligence, integrity,-intellectual rigor and consist- 
ency, tremendous energy and application, tacti- 
cal sense, judgment, and consciousness of self. 
In these first two volumes such traits and more 
are projected in communications that are clear, 
forceful, and detailed. Few lives are filled with 
the didactic potentiality that characterizes the 
life of Brandeis. As private lawyer, benefactor, 
advocate of the public interest, organizer, ad- 
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visor to governmental officials, and Supreme 
Court justice, he was amazingly successful. 
'Time has only sharpened our appreciation of 
his efforts to protect the environment, organize 
the consumer, and give voice to a too-often si- 
lent public interest. 

From a pool of some fourteen thousand let- 
ters, the bulk of which is at the University of 
Louisville, the editors have projected five vol- 
umes, apparently choosing to err in favor of in- 
clusion rather than exclusion. Yet the reader 
cannot but share the editors’ disappointment 
in failing either to find or pry loose communi- 
cations that would enhance our understanding 
of the private man or our knowledge of Bran- 
deis's great success at the bar. Valuing the right 
of privacy, which in a seminal article he helped 
define, Brandeis destroyed much of his private 
correspondence, and his letters to his fiancee 
were made available to the editors only in pre- 
selected extracts. In hope of gathering some 
material on Brandeis’s law practice, the editors 
contacted his old firm, Nutter, McClennan, 
and Fish. Though acknowledging that the 
basement contained files that might provide in- 
formation, the partners refused the editors ac- 
cess on the ground that the confidences of pres- 
ent clients might be compromised. How rich 
this unexamined source is can only be a matter 
of speculation. Finally the editors were forced, 
in the absence of other copies, to paraphrase 
letters that Alfred Lief had earlier published. 
Working within these limitations, the editors 
have uncovered some new material, but, on the 
basis of these two volumes, the letters generally 
help tell a fuller story rather than open up new 
avenues of inquiry. 

The Letters are well edited; the extensive 
annotations make the published collection 
highly useful Modern editing, as these vol- 
umes illustrate, is far more than collecting and 
selecting; the time has come for the profession 
to look beyond the monograph and acknowledge 
the effort, thought, and professional compe- 
tence that such editing requires. Especially 
Brandeis's letters, with their specificity and fac- 
tual detail, pose a huge problem, but the edi- 
tors have diligently tried to identify all addres- 
sees and people mentioned and to summarize 
the subject. matter to make the letters fully 
comprehensible. Each volume contains an ex- 
tensive chronology, pictures, and a workable 
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index. A spot check of the indexes revealed 
only some minor omissions in volume 1. 

What emerges from these two volumes, with 
the great bulk of the letters concentrated in the 
decade from 1908 to 1912, is a picture of a 
forceful, assertive individual making certain 
public causes, first in Massachusetts and then in 
the nation, his own. While so many reformers 
were ineffectual because they relied on rhetoric 
to slay the enemy, Brandeis studied the enemy 
and then went into battle armed with facts and 
statistics. Many could discern problems; some 
could even suggest solutions; but few indeed 
could match Brandeis's talent for organizing, 
publicizing, equipping, directing, and, at times, 
personally financing, a successful reform cam- 
paign. The pattern of attack was remarkably 
similar whether the target was the Boston Con- 
solidated Gas Company or old guard republi- 
canism. 

The temptation for an editor to express him- 
self outside the confines of the editorial role is 
indeed great. Melvin Urofsky's 4 Mind of One 
Piece, consisting of seven essays on the general 
subject of Brandeis and reform, is not a major 
contribution to the literature, but the essays, 
when they are not etching in the background 
too broadly, are pleasant and at points insight- 
ful. Urofsky seeks to "show how seamless life 
and thought were in this man, how closely ac- 
tion and philosophy could be related to a sin- 
gle personality" (p. xii). Indicating a debt to 
Paul Freund for both the thesis and the title 
of the book, the author strives to give greater 
substance to the characterization by looking at 
Brandeis in various roles. His interesting essay 
entitled '"The Progressive as Zionist" provides 
a convincing answer to the contemporary ques- 
tion, "How can such a good American be a Zi- 
onist?" Urofsky is critical of Brandeis for some 
of his political activism while on the Supreme 
Court, and he finds Brandeis's reputed knowl- 
edge of economics and economic theory short- 
sighted, but this criticism does not hide the au- 
thor's warm admiration for his subject. In a 
final chapter he labels Brandeis a “linchpin of 
reform,” an individual who had the stature 
and commanding presence to unite diverse and 
at times conflicting reform groups for a partic- 
ular campaign. We have evidence that Bran- 
deis consciously played this role; for instance, 
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in courting support for Woodrow Wilson in 
1912. 

In all roles Brandeis continued to be the ad- 
vocate, Some of his opponents in 1916 ques- 
tioned whether the Supreme Court appointee 
had a “judicial temperament.” If they meant 
whether Brandeis would remain aloof, disinter- 
ested, and impartial, then the question an- 
swered itself. Almost forty years of advocacy 
could not be stilled by a black robe. Brandeis 
could neither change nor adopt a pose. 

JOHN E. SEMONCHE 
University of North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill 


JOHN HOPE FRANKLIN, editor. Reminiscences of 
an Active Life: The Autobiography of John 
Roy Lynch. (Negro American Biographies and 
Autobiographies.) Chicago: University of Chi- 
cago Press. 1970. Pp. xlii, 521. $13.75. 

ALFREDA M. DUSTER, editor. Crusade for Justice: 
The Autobiography of Ida B. Wells. (Negro 
American Biographies and Autobiographies.) 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 1976. Pp. 
xxxii, 434. $14.50. 

EMMA LOU THORNBROUGH. T. Thomas Fortune: 
Militant Journalist. (Negro American Biog- 
raphies and Autobiographies) Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press. 1972. Pp. xi, 388. 
$12.50. 


The three life histories under survey, volumes 
in the series, "Negro American Biographies 
and Autobiographies" edited by John Hope 
Franklin, furnish illustrations of some of the 
forms of black protest and activism in the Re- 
construction and post-Reconstruction periods. 
The trio—John R. Lynch, Ida B. Wells, and 
T. Thomas Fortune—shared some things in 
common: all were slave-born mixed-bloods, am- 
bitious, personally courageous, highly articu- 
late as speakers and writers, and integrationists 
with middle-class values, Lynch being almost 
patrician in bearing and manner. 

By far the best known of the trio in white 


circles, Lynch operated mainly within Republi- 


can party politics, becoming Speaker of the 
House in the Mississippi legislature in January 
1872, followed by three terms in ‘Congress and 
a lifelong loyalty to the GOP. Between politics, 
officeholding, and the practice of law, Lynch 
found time to write, animated by a desire to 
set the record straight as to the role of blacks 
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as voters and officeholders during Reconstruc- 
tion. In 1913 his The Facts Of Reconstruction 
appeared, going virtually unnoticed by a his 
torical guild then under the spell of the Bur- 
gess-Dunning interpretation of the period. 
Some twenty years later Lynch, as if to restate 
his case, turned his attention to an autobiogra- 
phy, Reminiscences Of An Active Life. Incor- 
porating much of the earlier book, Reminis- 
cences adds an account of his early life and of 
his later decades. As thoughtful as he was able, 
Lynch's observations on American politics and 
political behavior make his autobiography 
much more than a personal statement. The full 
measure of the man is suggested in the careful, 
thirty-page introduction by editor Franklin, 
whose informative footnotes help guide one 
through the political thickets that Lynch loved 
to recall. 

Ida B. Wells, whose autobiography, like that 
of Lynch, is now being published for the first 
time, said that she was moved to write it be- 
cause there was, aside from Lynch's Facts Of 
Reconstruction, "such a lack of authentic race 
history of Reconstruction times by the Negro 
himself.” In 1892, as an outspoken young edi- 
tor-writer on the black Memphis weekly, Free 
Speech, Miss Wells unsparingly attacked the 
lynching of three local blacks, which she held 
was an excuse to intimidate the colored com- 
munity by getting rid of its most able and pros- 
perous members. Forced to leave Memphis, 
Miss Wells quit the South for good, devoting 
her early career to speaking and writing 
against “lynch law," making two trips abroad 
to that end. Subsequently she became one of 
the leaders in the colored women's club move- 
ment, besides engaging in social work and 
promoting woman's suffrage. 

Despite its episodic and choppy approach (it 
has forty-six chapters) and an occasional touch 
of the self-righteousness also found in Lynch, 
Miss Wells's autobiography captures much of 
her outgoing, lively personality. It has candid, 
firsthand sidelights on notables like Susan B. 
Anthony and Frederick Douglass, although 
perhaps not saying enough about her own fam- 
ily—her able husband Ferdinand L. Barnett, a 
Chicago journalist-lawyer, and their four chil- 
dren, one of whom edited this volume. Daugh- 
ter-editor Duster asserts that Miss Wells 
achieved a measure of success considerably be- 
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yond the credit she received, an accurate assess- 
ment whatever its source. 

Whereas in tone and approach the Wells au- 
tobiography will primarily attract the more 
general reader, as the Lynch work will attract 
the academician, both types will be drawn to 
Emma Lou Thornbrough’s fine biography of 
T. Thomas Fortune, at once a revealing por- 
trait of the man and a solid study of the race 
relations climate in which he operated. Perma- 
nently leaving his native Florida in 1881, For- 
tune came to New York, successively becoming 
editor of the Globe, the Freeman, the Age, 
and, late in his career, The Negro World, 
organ of black nationalist Marcus Garvey. For 
nearly half.a century Fortune was read and 
quoted in circles black and white, his audience 
appeal resulting not only from his unsurpassed 
militancy but also from his literary skills. Like 
Frederick Douglass before him, Fortune knew 
that if a protest journalist was to be effective 
he must master the craft. 

Thornbrough carefully assesses Fortune’s view- 
points and his influence, touching judiciously 
upon his ill-starred family life and his fond- 
ness for drink. The author's perception is per- 
haps best illustrated in her analysis of one 
of the most implausible professional alliances 
imaginable, the long although not permanent 
friendship between the hard-hitting Fortune 
and the all-powerful Booker T. Washington, 
whose public posture was one of racial uplift, 
not of protest. As one gathers from Thorn- 
brough’s pages, the black struggle against ine- 
quality took on many guises, with the role 
players themselves changing parts on occasion. 

BENJAMIN QUARLES 
Morgan State College 


BRUCE CLAYTON. The Savage Ideal: Intolerance 
and Intellectual Leadership in the South, 1890- 
1914. (Ihe Johns Hopkins University Studies 
in Historical and Political Science, goth series 
[1972], number 1.) Baltimore: Johns Hopkins 
University Press. 1972. Pp. xii, 231. $10.00. 


Bruce Clayton’s The Savage Ideal is a collec- 
tive intellectual biography of fourteen white 
Southern men who constituted “an intelligent- 
sia of native sons who criticized the entire. life 
of the South—from lynchings to hookworm— 
searchingly, sometimes scathingly. The South 
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had never before been faced with such concen- 
trated criticism from its own. For the first time 
in its history it had a full-fledged intellectual 
community.” We must take these assertions on 
faith, and the rationale for including these 
men and excluding others, plus women and 
blacks, as well. The fourteen are: Edwin A. 
Alderman, John Spencer Bassett, William Gar- 
rott Brown, William E. Dodd, John C. Kilgo, 
James A. Kirkland, Alexander J. McKelway, 
Edwin Mims, Samuel Chiles Mitchell, Edgar 
Gardner Murphy, Thomas Nelson Page, Wal- 
ter Hines Page, William P. Trent, and Wood- 
row Wilson. Why not include George Washing- 
ton Cable, Joel Chandler Harris, Atticus Hay- 
good, Lewis Harvey Blair, J. L. M. Curry, and 
many others? Clayton may have good reasons, 
but he does not tell us; there is no comment on 
methodology, no explication of assumptions. 

In addition to these unanswered questions, I 
was troubled by a sense of déjà vu. So much of 
this general ground has been ably covered by 
the older books of Woodward, Harlan, Grant- 
ham, Logan, Meier, Newby, and Nolen, and 
by Paul Gaston’s comprehensive New South 
Creed, published in 1970. Additionally and cu- 
riously, Clayton fails even to mention two simi- 
lar recent books: Hugh C. Bailey's Liberalism 
in the New South (1969) and Lawrence J. 
Friedman's The White Savage (1970)—both of 
which also fail to explain the criteria for select- 
ing the persons whose behavior was analyzed. 
Even so, Clayton's analysis is more convincing 
than that of the apologetic Bailey, who saw the 
fetal racist flaw in the Southern Progressives 
but sought to minimize it, or of the polemical 
Friedman, whose final chapter damningly pro- 
filed “A Nation of Savages.” Clayton’s volume 
suffers from the diffuseness that seems to be in- 
herent in collective biographies, and his organ- 
ization reflects this problem: two early chapters 
focus on individuals (Walter Hines Page and 
William P. Trent), then the middling chapters 
focus on issues—education, economics, and pol- 
itics, but above all, race. The final chapter on . 
Wilson fair-mindedly chronicles the simultane- 
ous and symbiotic triumph of progressivism 
and racism. In blaming the South’s racial bru- 
tality on the rednecks, these intellectuals, Clay- 
ton concludes, were blind to the pervasive and 
paternalistic racism in themselves, which cor- 
rupted their reforms and left the South still 
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deeply mired in what Wilbur Cash called the 
savage ideal. 

HUGH DAVIS GRAHAM 

University of Maryland Baltimore County 


GERÁLD KURLAND. Seih Low: The Reformer in 
an Urban and Industrial Age. New York: 
Twayne Publishers. 1971. Pp. 415. $7.95. 


Professor Kurland's book deals with the public 
career of Seth Low, the study of which, he 
argues, will greatly increase our understanding 
"of the nuances of Progressive thought and 
goals." Low's career is important in this respect. 
From the beginning of his public career Low, 
scion of one of New York's leading commercial 
families, was associated with the liberal reform 
element within the Republican ‘party. Pos- 
sessed of "an itch for politics,” according to Nich- 
olas Murray Butler, Low participated in the 
liquidation of the family's business after serv- 
ing two terms as mayor of Brooklyn, and he 
thereafter served as president of Columbia 
University, supervising its transition to a major 
university while deepening his involvement in 
reform politics. In 1901 Low resigned that 
office and ran for mayor of New York, and, 
after failing to obtain re-election in 1903, he 
served as president of Ralph Easley’s National 
Civic Federation. 

Low's penchant for réform was not sustained 
by anything resembling intellectual disinterest- 
edness in examining the good life. Butler, who 
was closely associated with Low at both Colum- 
bia and the Civic Federation, recalled that he 
*was not absorbed in the literature of any sub- 
ject, nor in the literature of his time," and Low 
himself confessed that his ideas of social devel- 
opment were in fact those of the economist, 
Richard 'T. Ely. What, then, motivated the 
"available man" of his day, and why did Low 
and Progressive reform move away from mu- 
nicipal reform in the direction of national pro- 
granis? Unfortunately Kurland sheds little 
light upon these questions. Ultimately he 
argues that Low possessed a deep and abiding 
sense of social justice and that he worked reso- 
lutely to improve the condition of the working 
man. Kurland (quite properly, I think) rejects 
the idea that status insecurity underlay Low's 
reform activity. Low was an optimist and, as 
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Kurland points out, something of “an idealist 
[and] a man of good hope.” But this assessment 
does not get at the problem of why Low's idea 
of social justice took the particular form it did 
and why his ideas about society developed as 
they did. 

Kurland's failure to get at this problem is re- 
flected in the book's curious and somewhat 
disjointed organization. The author has di- 
vided his subject's career into two major parts. 
The first covers Low as a municipal reformer, 
and the second deals with Low and the Civic 
Federation. Ostensibly the purpose of the 
first part is to explain why Progressive mu- 
nicipal reform "failed to take roots" in New 
York. But this purpose is never achieved; Kur- 
land abandohs the project after Low's defeat 
for re-election as mayor of Néw York in 1903, 
attributing that failure to the consequences of 
his nonpartisan convictions and his personal 
style as a campaigner. The second part of the 
book begins after Kurland acknowledges that, 
to him, the reasons for Low's forsaking munici- ` 
pal reform are obscure. So, in effect, the reader 
is introduced to a new purpose and a new set 
of problems. The historical continuity of Low’s 
development and that of Progressivism have 
been lost, and Kurland bogs down into a wea- 
rying and unfortunately tendentious considera- 
tion of whether Low and Progressivism are 
"conservative" or “liberal” (that is, progres- 
sive). Kurland goes to great and excessive pains 
to defend the Federation against its socialist 
and radical critics. But in failing. to discuss 
James Weinstein's critical study of the Federa- 
tion, which appeared in 1968, Kurland fails to 
address what amounts to a resolution of his 
problems. Furthermore, his discussion of ear- 
lier Federation critics is little more than the 
assertion that he i$ right and they are wrong 
because Kurland (and Low) reall know that 
the American working class wanted only to 
join middle-class society. Herbert Gutman's 
work should make us all wary of making such 
claims. 

The book is then, finally, a disappointment. 
Seth Low's career and its meaning remain to be 
explained. 


JOHN J. RUMBARGER 
Prologue: The Journal of 
the National Archives 
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WALTER B. WEARE. Black Business in the New 
South: A Social History of the North Carolina 
Mutual Life Insurance Company. (Blacks in 
the New World.) Urbana: University of Illinois 
Press. 1973. Pp. x, 312. $10.95. 


This is a solid contribution to the history of 
black Americans. Despite the title, it is not so 
much a business history as an account of the 
talented and multifaceted men who organized 
and managed the North Carolina Mutual Life 
Insurance Company and used it as a base for 
the promotion of racial uplift on a variety of 
fronts. ` : 

Weare finds the antecedents of the Mutual 
in the mutual benefit societies and fraternal 
groups supported by the free black community 
since the late eighteenth century. Organized in 
1898, the Mutual continued the mission of its 
beneficial precursors. Never was it just a busi- 
ness. In addition, it functioned as a coordinat- 
‘ing agency for the distribution of philan- 
thropy, as a propaganda mill espousing the 
self-help philosophy of Booker T. Washington, 
and as a widely acclaimed symbol of black 
progress—a symbol] that both blacks and whites 
could applaud, though for rather different rea- 
sons. Weare traces the company from its found- 
ing to the present, but the post-World War II 
years receive relatively scant attention. With 
assets exceeding $118 million in 1970, the Mu- 
tual has been an unqualified commercial suc- 
cess, but the company's managers have always 
employed a dual yardstick to measure their 
performance: commercial success and service to 
the black community have been closely inter- 
twined, their business and their blackness insep- 
arable. "They knew that if they ever tried to 
forget their identity, white society would al- 
ways remind them. . C. C. Spaulding 
[Mutual's president, 1923-52] could give a first- 
hand account of the racial bond built on white 
hostility. In 1931 Spaulding, the distinguished 
business executive, became just another 'upp- 
ity nigger' in the eyes of a Raleigh soda jerk, 
who beat him savagely for sipping a Coca Cola 
across the color line" (p. 153). 

Weare raises but does not deeply explore sev- 
eral intriguing economic issues: to what extent 
has black business flourished because of white 
hostility and the consequent racial solidarity 
among blacks? To what extent and on what 
terms have black insurance companies com- 
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peted with white companies? How much of the 
Mutuals race propaganda was simply good 
public relations intended to produce commer- 
cial results? One can only hope that the author 
will return to such questions in his furtber re- 
searches. 
'The North Carolina Mutual has hardly been 

a typical black business, but nevertheless its 
story reveals much about the black man’s posi- 
tion in the Southern economy and society. Any- 
one interested in the history of black Ameri- 
cans can profit from Weare's well written and 
carefully researched account of the "company 
with a soul and a service." 

ROBERT HIGGS 

University of Washington 


PHILIP S. FONER. The Spanish-Cuban-American 
War and ihe Birth of American Imperialism, 
1895-1902. Volume 1, 1895-1898; volume 2, 
1898-1902. New York: Monthly Review Press. 
1972. Pp. xxxiv, 338; 339-716. Cloth $11.50 
each, paper $8.75 each. 


Philip Foner has written an impressive work. 
His concern is that Americans do not appre- 
ciate the Cuban role in what traditionally has 
been called the Spanish-American War. His 
thesis is that the Cuban military performance 
beginning in 1895 was the decisive factor in 
the final result. Intervention by the United 
States in 1898 simply hastened an already inev- 
itable Spanish defeat. American military and 
naval involvement was not what the Cubans 
wanted, and it resulted in a truncated political 
victory for them. Far better, in their opinion 
and in Foner’s interpretation, would have 
been mere recognition of Cuban belligerency 
by the United States. This purely political act 
would have permitted the Cubans to purchase 
arms in the United States, defeat the Spanish, 
and proclaim their independence. 

Instead, occupation of Cuba by the United 
States Army gave American imperialists the op- 
portunity to establish a protectorate that was 
virtually a colony. Thus, according to Foner, 
American industrialists, exporters, and politi- 
cians who were worried about an increasing 
surplus of production acquired a new market. 
Cuba had the additional advantage of being a 
geographic springboard for further economic 
and perhaps political expansion into the Carib- 
bean and adjacent areas.. Moreover, the island’s 
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agricultural and mineral resources acted as a 
magnet for surplus American investment capi- 
tal. 

Foner documents his thesis of Cuban tenac- 
ity and bravery through extensive use of 
Cuban primary sources. He demonstrates that 
José Marti was as wise as he was charismatic. 
Antonio Maceo emerges as a truly heroic 
figure, and -General Máximo Gómez exhibits 
the resolve of a George Washington. Foner 
makes equally copious use of documentary ma- 
terial in the United States, but he does not por- 
tray the Americans as noble in any sense. They 
are ruthless men determined to control Cuba. 
Herein lies a flaw of vision. 

The book makes it quite evident that the 
Cuban revolutionaries were deeply divided 
over ultimate goals. As Foner reluctantly con- 
cedes, Tómas Estrada Palma, the leader of the 
Cuban junta in the United States and the first 
president of the Republic of Cuba, never de- 
sired a completely independent Cuba. And 
even the stoical Máximo Gómez cooperated 
with the architects of American occupation. 
Yet Foner curtly dismisses Estrada Palma for 
having lost touch with Cuban realities during 
his long stay in the United States. The devia- 
tions of Máximo Gómez from strict standards 
of Cuban independence are attributed to polit- 
ical naiveté. As for others who accepted im- 
paired sovereignty, “These Cubans were quite 
ready to welcome complete American economic 
domination of their country so long as they 
could obtain a share of the profits." 

Profits drove American imperialists, but cou- 
pled to greed was an equally obnoxious racism 
and contempt for Cubans. For example, Gen- 
eral Leonard Wood reduced the daily death 
rate in Santiago from 200 to 10 while he was 
military governor of the city, but Foner dis- 
counts this "notable achievement" because it 
was "carried through with a high hand." In- 
stead, he emphasizes Clara Barton's reports of 
the same period chronicling the “indescribable, 
prolonged and unmitigated distress of the peo- 
ple." If Wood's subsequent administration as 
governor general of Cuba was “a great success,” 
it was because "American capitalists not only 
invested in Cuba, but by the time the Occupa- 
tion was over, were well on the way to domi- 
nating its economic life." 

The theme of racism pervades Foner's dis- 
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cussion of the American anti-imperialists, 
whose only motive appears to have been antip- 
athy to granting eventual United States citizen- 
ship to peoples of non-Anglo-Saxon races. 
Their many and genuine concerns about the 
constitutional impropriety of colonies are ne- 
glected, just as is their very real conviction that 
the best way to spread democracy abroad is to 
practice it at home and refrain from emulating 
European colonialism. 

None of the foregoing should detract from 
the merits of this substantial study. But surely 
other motives than greed and racism inspired 
many American leaders. Germany's interest in 
the Caribbean at a time when she was challeng- 
ing the United States in the Pacific must have 
been a serious ideological and political concern 
to the American leadership, as well as an eco- 
nomic menace, So, too, must one treat with re- 
spect Estrada Palma's conviction that Cuba 
could not stand alone. Otherwise, one has a pop- 
ulist tract in which all virtue lies with the 
poor and oppressed, who readily exchange 
their virtue for venality when given power and 
opportunity. Philip Foner's research is too me- : 
ticulous and his narrative too detailed to per- 
mit such a simplistic conclusion. Unfortunately 
many of his generalizations point in that direc: 
tion. 

KENNETH J. HAGAN 
United States Naval Academy 


HELEN E. MARSHALL. Mary Adelaide Nutting: 
Pioneer of Modern Nursing. Baltimore: Johns 
Hopkins Press. 1972. Pp. ix, 396. $12.00. 


“I think," Mr. Dooley once said, “that if the 
Christyan Scientists had some science, an’ Th’ 
doctors more Christyanity, it wouldn’t make 
anny difference which ye called in—if ye had a 
good nurse.” At the end of the nineteenth cen- 
tury good nurses were still hard to find in the 
United States. To be sure, there had been a 
proliferation of nurses training schools be- 
tween 1875 and 19oo, but not all of these 
schools were alike in quality, and the good 
schools did not produce sufficient graduates to 
fill available nursing posts. One of the training 
schools that was to have a profound effect on 
the development of standards in nursing educa- 
tion was that organized under the aegis of Isa- 
bel Hampton Robb arid Lavinia Dock (gradu- 
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ates of the Bellevue Nurses Training School) at 
Johns Hopkins in 1889. Helen Marshall’s Mary 
Adelaide Nutting is the biography of cne of 
the first graduates of this school, an extraordi- 
nary woman whose vision of nursing education 
and training was to make her a singular force 

.in the professionalization of nursing in the 
United States during the first half of the twen- 
tieth century. 

Miss Nutting, a Canadian by birth, entered 
‚the Johns Hopkins School of Nursing as a 
member of the first class of thirteen students. 
She was then thirty years of age. Two years 
after graduation she was appointed assistant 
superintendent of nurses, and in 1894 she suc 
ceeded Isabel Hampton Robb as superintend- 
ent. If Mrs. Robb had a vision of nurses train- 
ing and education, Miss Nutting helped bring 
that vision to reality. During her tenure as su- 
perintendent, she succeeded in modifying the 
previously exhausting two-year program of 
nurses training and substituted in its place a 
three-year program of nursing education as 
well as training. In so doing, she helped estab- 
lish the principle that nurses training schools 
were educational institutions, not merely serv- 
ice adjuncts or sources of cheap labor supply 
for hospitals. 

In addition to her labors as superintendent 
of nurses at Johns Hopkins Miss Nutting 
played a key role in the growing professional- 
ization of nursing through her work with the 
Society of Superintendents and Associated 
Alumnae, the drives for state registration of 
nurses, the organization of the American Jour- 
nal of Nursing, and abové all her writing, 
which includes a four-volume History of Nurs- 
ing, written with Lavinia Dock; The Educa- 
tional Status of Nursing, written for the U.S. 
Department of Education; and various essays 
collected and published under the title 4 
Sound Economic Basis for Schools of Nursing. 

In 1907 Miss Nutting joined Columbia Uni- 
versity Teachers College as professor of nurs- 
ing education and with the aid of Dean Wil- 
liam Russell, Lillian Wald, and a benefactress, 
Helen Hartley Jenkins, helped transform a 
one-year course in hospital economics into a 
school of nursing collegiate education. Profes- 
sor Marshall's biography has recorded in stun- 
ning detail the professionalization of nursing 
in the United States. She has also given us a 
living portrait of a remarkable woman; in sum, 
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a firstrate contribution to the history of 
women, social welfare, and medicine in the 
United States. 

SAUL BENISON 

University of Cincinnati 


ARTHUR S. LINK et al, editors. The Papers of 
Woodrow Wilson. Volume 14, 1902-1903. 
(Sponsored by the Woodrow Wilson Founda- 
tion and Princeton University.) Princeton: 
Princeton University Press. 1972. Pp. xx, 588, 
$20.00. 

This volume covers Wilson’s first year as presi- 
dent of Princeton. University. Bitter fights 
would later surround him in this office, but 
these papers document the “honeymoon” pe- 
riod of Wilson's presidency and his widespread 
support among alumni, trustees, and faculty. 
All three groups expected Wilson to halt the 
decline into which their college had fallen 
under the stewardship of Francis L. Patton. 
Wilson planned to do just that. Bluntly in- 
ferming the trustees soon after his appoint- 
ment that the university could no longer claim 
first rank, he demanded twelve and a balf mil- 
lion dollars in new endowment—to pay for 
new schools of electrical engineering and juris- 
prudence; a residential graduate school; new 
professorships in history, economics, and biol- 
ogy; and, closest to Wilson’s heart, the appoint- 
ment of fifty young scholars as undergraduate 
tutors. At this time Wilson distinguished his 
plan for what eventuaily became the precep- 
torial system from the Oxbridge tutorial model 
only by saying that it limited tutors to five-year 
terms because the English experience taught 
that a man went “to seed” (p. 274) when tied 
to tutoring for life. The numerous transcripts 
and reports of Wilson’s speeches before various 
groups of alumni and friends of the university 
illustrate the profound conservatism of his edu- 
cational thought, his evident discomfiture with 
the "academic revolution," and his attempts to 
carve for Princeton a role of leadership as a 
champion of higher education's traditional 
purposes within a modern context. (The pri- 
vate correspondence in this volume gives no 
hint that Wilson, Princeton's first president 
who was not a minister, was tailoring his pub- 
lic statements for an audience that knew and 
loved Princeton as a college.) Unlike so many 
of his contemporaries in university presiden- 
cies, he concentrated on undergraduate rather 
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than graduate training. His desire for a gradu- 
ate school had more to do with its possible role 
in elevating undergraduate education—he 
wanted it built in the midst of the undergradu- 
ate campus—than it did in the production of 
scholars, He sought to structure a college capa- 
ble of generating the intellectual excitement 
` characteristic of the best graduate schools with- 
out the narrowness, impracticality, and isola- 
tion from reality that also characterized gradu- 
ate education. 

This volume includes eight reviews of Wil- 
son's most widely read historical work, 4 His- 
tory of the American People (1902), which 
show that the era's professionalizing academic 
historians regarded Wilson primarily as a liter- 
ary historian who contributed little but a 
Southern viewpoint—which they welcomed—to 
advancing the understanding of American his- 
tory. Wilson spoke openly of his distrust of the 
new scientism in the study of man and society, 
making fun of "sociology" before the Commer- 


cial Club of Chicago, pillorying those who ab- . 


stracted the “economic man" from the real 
world for study, and admitting that although 
he wanted to write a philosophy of politics 
some day, his practical mind disliked philo- 
sophical discussions (p. 322). 

This volume contains more than its share of 
personal correspondence between Wilson and 
his wife, which highlights both the couple's in- 
' tense love for one another and Wilson's great 
excitement at the challenges presented by his 
new position. 

As we have come to expect—and perhaps no 
longer adequately appreciate—this volume is 
meticulously-edited and beautifully printed. As 
a one-time resident of Princeton with a fading 
memory of its geography, I would have liked a 
campus map included in this volume, the bet- 
ter to follow the architectural planning that, 
inevitably, played so prominent a part in a col- 
lege president's correspondence. 

ROBERT L. CHURCH 
Northwestern University 


EMILY FARNHAM. Charles Demuth: Behind a 
Laughing Mask. Norman: University of Okla- 
homa Press. 1971. Pp. xvii, 238. $9.95. 


The twentieth-century American artist Charles 
Demuth merits a biography because of the 
quality of his paintings, his friendships and 
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connections with other famous artists and cul- 
tural figures during an important era in the na- 
tion’s cultural development (1910-35), and his 
influence among the current practitioners of 
fashionable "pop art." Demuth, born in Lan- 
caster, Pennsylvania, came from wealthy, old 
American stock. He received his formal train- 
ing at Philadelphia's Drexel Institute and the 
Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts. Àn early 
visit to Paris prompted him to move away from 
the classical traditions of these schools for the 
more abstract and angular forms of Cezanne 
and the Cubists. Demuth embraced a variety of 
genres—landscapes, posters, book illustrations, 
still lifes, and architectural-industrial sub- 
jects—and was at home in both watercolors 
and oils. In addition to his work, sojourns in 
Paris, New York, and Provincetown put him in 
close touch with leading figures in the arts, lit- 
erature, and the theater, people such as Ger- 
trude Stein, Alfred Stieglitz, Eugene O'Neill, 
and William Carlos Williams. 

Emily Farnham, a painter and art historian, 
does justice to the technical aspects of De- 
muth's work and influence. Unfortunately she 
is not as successful in integrating his work with 
his personality or in using Demuth's life to re- 
fract broader developments in the arts and hu- 
manities. These drawbacks are due either to 
Demuth's extraordinary sense of privacy, which 
left his personal papers and writings bereft of 
intimacy and prevented him from sharing his 
inner feelings with his friends, or to a failure 
of insight on the part of the author. In any 
event the book rarely gets beyond the recount- 
ing of unimportant detail and superficial de- 
scription to the exploration of Demuth’s 
deeper motives and attitudes or to a sensitive 
evocation of the cultural scene during his life- 
time. 

FREDERIC COPLE JAHER 
University of Illinois, 
Champaign-Urbana 


JESSE THOMAS CARPENTER. Competition and Col- 
lective Bargaining in the Needle Trades, roro- 
1967. (Cornell Studies in Industrial and Labor 
Relations, volume 17.) Ithaca: New York State 
School of Industrial and Labor Relations, Cor- 
nell University. 1972. Pp. xx, 910. $17.50. 


The Protocol of Peace that terminated the 
1910 strike of New York cloakmakers resulted 
from hard bargaining by Jewish social demo- 
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crats, anarchists, and Fabian socialists on one 
side and rugged individualists on the other, all 
of them less than a generation out of the East 
European Jewish shtetls. With a Boston brah- 
min named Brandies as chairman, they ham- 
mered out a collective agreement. With chutz- 
pah they announced that it would banish 
strikes and lockouts forever in the most cha- 
otic, conflictridden, competitive, and unpre- 
dictable industry in the economy. 

Although the Protocol was dead in six years, 
its innovations have endured. The origin and 
history of these are traced in nine hundred 
pages packed with fascinating detail and in 
which Professor Carpenter is chiefly concerned 
with the impact of collective bargaining on 
competition in the women's garment industry. 

Scattered errors, such as the assertion that 
the New York Dress Institute still functions, 
may be forgiven in so massive a work. But his- 
tory is violated by making sweatshop employers 
champions of "efficiency and economy of opera- 
tion." In fact it was brutal exploitation and 
the race with the clock that compelled sweated 
workers to "engineer" their own devices of 
speed and efficiency until Julius Hochman, in 
behalf of the International Ladies Garment 
Workers Union in 1941, made management 
inefficiency a bargaining issue because ulti- 
‘mately it was underwritten by the worker. 

More serious is the curious reasoning by 
which Professor Carpenter concludes that since 
the Protocol, the objectives of needle trades un- 
ions have been to impose a single standard pay 
rate on the industry, to control competition by 
limiting the number of contractors the jobber 
is allowed to use, and to “combine” with em- 
ployers’ associations in a “war” on nonunion 
workers and “illegitimate” firms. 

These conclusions ignore the frenetic prod- 
uct competition of the garment industry, style 
as imperfect competition, the hectic bargaining 
of price settlements for each style, and a stand- 
ardized method of rate determination that puts 
the rate on the work and not on the worker. 

Despite the massiveness of his work, Profes- 
sor Carpenter fails to understand the nature of 
collective bargaining in the garment industry 
as Herbert H. Lehman and Lindsay Rogers un- 
derstood it in 1924, as Senators Ives and Taft 
understood it in 1949, as Congressmen Lan- 
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drum and Griffin and Senators Kennedy and 
Ervin understood it in 1959. 

The survival of garment workers, and the 
public interest, required the abolition of the 
sweatshop. The Protocol attempted such aboli- 
tion, the unions fought for it, and ultimately 
the government underwrote it. It did so by de- 
liberately excepting the garment industry from 
key provisions of boycott and antitrust legisla- 
tion. Only by ignoring the record of those ex- 
ceptions can Professor Carpenter contemplate a 
return to pre-Protocol competition as being in 
the public interest. 

LEON STEIN 
Justice 


PALL L. MURPHY. The Constitution in Crisis 

imes, 1918-1969. (The New American Na- 
tion Series.) New York: Harper and Row. 1972. 
Pp. xviii, 570. $10.00. 


This is a solid and worthy book of constitu- 
tional history in the New American Nation se- 
ries, covering post-World War I through the 
Warren era. It strengths are Paul Murphy's 
strengths: perceptive appraisal of constitu- 
tional ideas in their social and intellectual mil- 
ieus, excellent organization, and enormous use 
of primary and secondary materials. Its main 
weaknesses stem largely from the textbookish 
nature of the series: encyclopedic, and necessar- 
ily diluted, coverage of a vast array of Court 
cases and other episodes, and an undue num- 
ber of errors in the last, packed, part of the 
book. There is a very comprehensive bibliogra- 
phy and extensive footnotes, happily at the 
bottom of the page. 

The Constitution in Crisis Times is primar- 
ily about the role of the Supreme Court in the 
context of changing political and intellectual 
climates, Although the growth of presidential 
power is noted, especially during World War 
II and the Vietnam escalation under Johnson, 
the book has little discussion of the changing 
relationships of the executive establishment 
and Congress, the federal balance, or the reali- 
ties of constitutional rights in the hustings 
(urban or rural). 

The best chapters in the book are on the pe- 
riod to 1933, with Murphy sensitively delineat- 
ing the conservative legal ethos of Taft and his 
kind, and then the contrasting, lesser trends 
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(later to dominate) of legal realism and consti- 
tutional liberalism. On the New Deal and the 
Hughes Court, Murphy correctly underscores 
the significance of the great confrontation of 
the mid-ıggos, describing its outcome as “the 
crucial turning point in modern constitutional 
history" (p. 154). He seems contradictory, how- 
ever, in criticizing the work of the first brains 
trusters as "constitutionally vulnerable," while 
at the same time denigrating the Court's “so- 
cietal myopia" in striking down the early New 
Deal. If the early laws were indeed on shaky 
ground (which was so mainly in terms of what 
the courts were used to), why expect a con- 
servative Court to lean over to support them? 

Murphy is very fine on the Court and the is- 
sues of the 1940s, particularly the developing 
split over the preferred position doctrine. 
Frankfurter’s conflict with the libertarian 
group is carefully drawn, from his break with 
Stone over the Jehovah’s Witnesses flag salute 
to his temporary triumph in the late 1940s in 
coalition with Vinson conservatism. 

When the book gets into the Warren era, 
which is the subject of about one-third of the 
text, the result is more mixed. Murphy does an 
outstanding job of interweaving the diverse 
patterns of Court decisions with the shifting 
focus of public and political reactions. But he 
tends to pass by the basic analysis that the 
great cases require. Thus, the Court’s opinion 
in Brown, as distinct from the controversies 
about it, is presented in but two sentences. 
(The Court’s reasoning is not tracked at all.) 
At the same time, Murphy misses the oppor- 
tunity to highlight Warren’s eloquence in such 
opinions as Reynolds, Miranda, Robel, and 
Powell, where the chief justice spoke more to 
fundamental American values than to legalistic 
formulas. Although many cases are given para- 
graph-length discussion, hundreds of others are 
presented with one-line excerpts or one-sen- 
tence summaries; their handling is inevitably 
uneven, ranging from precise distillation of 
First Amendment cases to many misplaced em- 
phases in the criminal law field. 

Perhaps the massive assimilative task con- 
fronting Murphy accounts for the big blooper 
in the book, that “Hugo Black surprised both 
his brethren and legal commentators alike in 
late 1966” (p. 441) with his Adderly opinion, 
which upheld the trespass convictions of Flor- 
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ida blacks who were peaceably demonstrating 
before a segregated jail. Black, of course, sur- 
prised no one following the Court (let alone 
his brethren), since he had been voting almost 
regularly since 1964—in dissent—to confirm 
convictions of militant, albeit nonviolent, dem- 
onstrators. 

Murphy’s moderate-liberal, "balanced" posi- 
tion is quite clear. In a good final chapter he 
writes favorably of the broad stream of Warren 
era trends: in refurbishing long-ignored consti- 
tutional protections of equality and liberty; in 
undertaking actions that neither the Congress 
nor the president seemed fit or willing to carry 
out; in sum, in making the Constitution rele- 
vant again. Yet he refers to the Warren Court's 
"excessive activism" and includes this surpris- 
ing sentence on the Court's impact: “Unleash- 
ing dissident minorities from legal and social 
strictures and pressures that had repressed and 
held them in check for many years resulted, at 
times, in the immediate abuse of their new 
freedom and the inability or unwillingness on 


‘their part to accept the responsibility that such 


freedom entailed” (p. 463). What in the world 
is Murphy talking about? 

As a broad-canvassed demonstration of what 
traditiohal historianship can bring to Supreme 
Court studies, Murphy's book is probably with- 
out contemporary peer. But the book also re- 
veals the necessity for more substantial input 
from the converging disciplines of political-sci- 
ence behaviorism and legal-type analysis. Mur- 
phy is properly critical of the narrow frame- 
work of most behaviorist studies; yet use of 
some of the more significant work of Schubert, 
for example, would have added another dimen- 
sion (on the voting relationships among the 
justices) to Murphy’s history. The law school 
people fare better with Murphy; indeed, al. 
though decrying their "shallow formalism,” he 
accepts their conventional criticisms of the 
Warren Court’s opinion writing—but mostly 
without demonstrating why. 

Murphy asserts that “a growing school of 
modern constitutional historians [is] filling the 
gap" in judiciary: studies. Although I found 


-little evidence of this in the bibliography, 


perhaps the large number of unpublished dis- 
sertations Murphy cites promises a future out- 
pouring. It is to be hoped that the best of these 
contributions, especially on the recent era, will 
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combine Murphy's classical concern for careful 
chronology and in-context appraisals, with due 
familiarity and appropriate use of the princi- 
ples and findings, if not all the methodologies, 
of allied disciplines. 
ARNOLD M. PAUL 
Stanford Law School 


JOAN HOFF WILSON. American Business and For- 
eign Policy, 1920—1933. [Lexington:] University 
Press of Kentucky. 1971. Pp. xvii, 339. $9.95. 


This author selected a subject especially effec- 
tive in reminding historians of their hazardous 
authorship. The ins and outs of United States 
involvement in the diplomacy of the war-torn 
twentieth century have erisured a mounting 
reader-author activity, while confusion has 
been worse confounded by a plethora of accel- 
erating forces. Daringly engaged in surmount- 
ing at least some of the hazards, Joan Wilson 
carefully staked out the claim she would mine. 
Believing that modern United States diplo- 
macy was founded upon World War I and the 
situation immediately following it, she chose 
the period of 1920-33. Therein she would mine 
only for materials deposited by the "business 
community"—the entrepreneurs engaged in fin- 
ancial or business enterprises—eschewing those 
deposited by farmers and professional people. 
Furthermore, the work must be confined to 
movements and issues wherein businessmen ex- 
erted pressure upon the formulation of foreign 
policy, whether successfully or unsuccessfully. 
Exaggeration or underestimation of the pres- 
sures must be guarded against. 

These cautions and concentrations could not 
free the author from the problems raised by 
the diversity within the business community it- 
self, which caused wide variations and, contra- 
dictions in the exercise of pressure. One is 
forced to the conclusion that there is no such 
being as "the businessman." His economic self- 
interest and ideas differ from time to time ac- 
cording to his occupation, his sectional loca- 
tion, whether his environment is rural or 
urban, and whether he is part of a large or 
small firm with differences in organization con- 
sequent upon varying dimensions of the firms. 
On such factors depended whether business 
men were concerned in exerting influence and 
the kind of influence they sought to exert. Two 
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trends pointing toward newly significant con- 
tradictory influences emerged in the chosen 
thirteen-year period. A few very large organ- 
izations developed the beginnings of conglom- 
erate firms, with introduction therein of a de- 
centralized structure aiming at efficiency; their 
effects, in time, increased the points of contact 
between business and government but also 
made their pressures more diverse and even 
contradictory. 

Business dissented from itself under the 
march of time. Less than one per cent of 
United States business, before 1940, employed 
more than 100 persons, and small-firm domina- 
tion of the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce and the National Association of Manu- 
facturers was not displaced until the early 
1930s. The view tended to be backward—to an 
earlier era thought to be more comfortable— 
while in actuality businessmen were striving 
to operate in an economy of greatly increased 
international importance. Inconsistencies in 
statements public and private, and in direc- 
tions of pressure, perforce ensued. The many- 
sidedness of the business community moved 
the author to avoid chronological treatment 
in the narrow sense. After an opening chap- 
ter on general business views and foreign 
policy trends dated 1920, there follow six chap- 
ters on the years 1920-33, separately assigned 
to disarmament and the peace movement, 
American commercial policy, Hoover and for- 
eign loan supervision, Allied war debts and 
German reparations, manifestations of the 
closed door, and manifestations of the open 
door. A closing chapter glimpses the future in 
Manchuria, 1931-33. 

On the whole the author has developed her 
analysis with enthusiasm, industry, and care. 
Since it is a mdny-sided treatment, it can 
arouse the admiration, and raise the hackles, of 
a wide variety of readers other than economists 
and historians alone—for example, bankers, 
businessmen (big and little), internationalists, 
isolationists, pacifists, psychologists, and sociol- 
ogists. Some of them may be jolted by the au- 
thor’s conclusions, where she caps qualified de- 
tails with uncompromising overall analysis. 1 
found the presentation, in most cases, refresh- 
ingly realistic. A personal note may be ven- 
tured: another female author, to whom a pub- 
lisher of yesteryear denied the satisfaction of 
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using an affectionate dedication, is gratified to 
observe that the University Press of Kentucky 
in the seventies is not averse to permitting an 
accolade to a loving and patient spouse. 
JEANNETTE P. NICHOLS 
University of Pennsylvania 


ECKHARD WANDEL, Die Bedeutung der Vereinig- 
ten Staaten von Amerika für das deutsche Re- 
parationsproblem, 1924-1929. (Tübinger wirt- 
schaftswissenschaftliche Abhandlungen, number 
ii) Tübingen: J.C.B. Mohr (Paul Siebeck). 
1971. Pp. xi, 332. DM 37.50. 


Wandel's book was completed shortly before 
W. Link's more comprehensive study of the 
American influence on Germany 1921-32 ap- 
peared. It breaks the ground for the now-con- 
firmed view that the United States, far from 
being really isolationist during the 1920s, had 
an unadmitted but real interest in the events 
on the old continent and that she tried her 
hand at giving them the right direction. 
Officially the U.S. government consistently de- 
nied any interdependence of inter-Allied war 
debts and German reparations. Practically, 
however, there would have been no payments 
by the former European Allies without these 
German reparations. The Dawes plan envis- 
aged Germany earning the necessary foreign 
currency through her exports, but the high 
U.S. tariff was a serious obstacle to this. The 
Germans, instead, used for the transfer the dol- 
lars coming in as loans. Washington and Wall 
Street approved of this procedure, since it 
helped ease the pressure of an abundancy of 
available capital without endangering the do- 
mestic boom. 

Obviously Germany's ability to pay would 
diminish as soon as these loans flowed less 
abundantly. 'The American P. S. Gilbert, agent 
general for reparations in Berlin 1924-30, 
therefore worked actively toward a revision of 
the Dawes plan. With the resulting Young 
plan, possible after the reluctant Coolidge had 
terminated his office, the Germans lost the cur- 
rency protection the Dawes plan had granted, 
but they gained a free Rhineland. They saw no 
overwhelming difficulty in accepting this bar- 
gain, since the American financiers, in their 
own interest, would try their best to keep Ger- 
many afloat. Hoover's moratorium of 1931 was 
to honor this confidence. 
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Wandel’s work, a doctoral dissertation, is not 
without flaws. Considering the fact that his 
major point is the inextricable linkage between 
American, British, French, and German inter- 
ests, the failure to dig into French or British 
sources in any appreciable way is a noteworthy 
omission. In the work itself quite a few repeti- 
tions and occasional contradictions bespeak the 
author's toil and labor. But he nevertheless 
aptly shows the American leadership's dilemma 
of having to present to the public an isolation- 
ist attitude while actually being involved in 
Europe through the sheer force of the facts. 

U. SAUTTER 
University of Windsor 


RICHARD H. PELLS. Radical Visions and Amert- 
can Dreams: Culture and Social Thought in 
the Depression Years. New York: Harper and 
Row. 1973. Pp. xv, 424. $12.50. 


If the economic depression after 1929 turned 
American intellectuals more firmly toward the 
left, the New Deal inspired them to a redefini- 
tion of the American dream. Professor Pells's 
valuable contribution to the intellectual his- 
tory of the 1930s focuses on those writers and 
intellectuals who, though socialists and collec- 
tivists in their ideas, refrained from direct im- 
mersion in politics. Lewis Mumford, John 
Dewey, Robert Lynd, Sidney Hook, and Rein- 
hold Niebuhr receive particular attention, but 
the author also analyzes an impressive range of 
the creative writing and periodical literature of 
the decade. 

Repelled by the individualism of the 19205, 
the radical intellectuals espoused social democ- 
racy in their quest for community. But, as Pells 
emphasizes, "the collective search for knowl 
edge might give way to intellectual conformity, 
altruism could turn into obedience, the sociali- 
zation of the individual might end in his 
smoother adjustment to the status quo" (p. 
115)  Collectivism, however idealistic, had 
authoritarian, conservative implications. Al- 
though the majority avoided the danger, some 
of the writers who condemned the bohemian 
irresponsibility of the 1920s accepted the new 
conformity of the Communist party and its 
Popular Front. Obsession with proletarian cul- 
ture provided a means by which bourgeois in- 
tellectuals might discharge their guilt feelings 
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and achieve a vicarious sense of militancy. But 
the workers conservative tastes and the new 
nationalistic culture enhanced the appeal of 
the commercialized mass media of Hollywood. 
Already by the 1930s, Pells writes, "the age of 
the book was giving way to the age of sight and 
sound" (p. 252). Although writers and artists 
"were attracted to mass culture as part of a 
general fascination with the customs and atti- 
tudes of the average man" (p. 266), the world 
crisis of the late 1930s aroused their patriotism 
and inhibited their radicalism. ‘Ultimately, 
the insistence on cooperation among all good 
anti-fascists resulted in the decline of the intel- 
lectual as a critic of American culture and so- 
ciety” (p. 318). 

As America moved from depression to war, 
the more bellicose intellectuals—Mumford, 
Niebuhr, and Hook—called for the selective 
suspension of the Bill of Rights and the coer- 
cion of recalcitrant minorities. Mumford 
argued that the United States could not over- 
come the Nazis until it developed its own ver- 
sion of the German Volk. Looking to the fu- 
ture, Professor Pells concludes that the radical 
intellectuals of the 1930s, by committing them- 
selves to a new World War II version of the 
American dream, “were laying the foundations 
for their own postwar emergence as a privi- 
leged elite, the tough-minded tacticians of 
anti-Communist diplomacy, the indispensable 
experts in a managerial society, . . . the well- 
adjusted servants of the modern state" (pp. 
361-62). 

ARTHUR A. EKIRCH, JR. 
State University of New York, 
Albany 


AUGUST MEIER and ELLIOTT RUDWICK. CORE: A 
Study in the Civil Rights Movement, 1942- 
1968. New York: Oxford University Press. 1973. 
Pp. xii, 568. $15.00. 

CORE was founded in 1942 by a predomi- 
nantly white group of Christian pacifists dedi- 
cated to the achievement of a racially integrated 
society through nonviolent direct action. A 
quarter of a century later it was a virtually all- 
black organization dedicated to the achieve- 
ment of black power through ghetto solidarity 
and separatist rhetoric. In its first phase, which 
lasted until 1965, CORE was the cutting edge 
of a dramatic breakthrough against Jim Crow 
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and disfranchisement. The second and current 
phase has been marked by vanishing income, 
declining membership, and lack of visibility. 
CORE’s first phase was divided into two 
parts. From 1942 to the mid-1950s it was a tiny 
organization with chapters in a few northern 
and border-state cities. A pioneer of the sit-in 
and other direct-action techniques, CORE 
played an important role in the desegregation 
of restaurants, hotels, amusement parks, and 
other facilities in these cities. In 1947 it carried 
out the first freedom ride—a journey of recon- 
ciliation through the upper South to test a Su- 
preme Court decision outlawing segregation in 
interstate buses. CORE declined in the early 
10505, partly because the desegregation of pub- 
lic accommodations in the North ironically re-: 
moved the targets that had given it much of its 
early impetus. But the Montgomery bus boy- 
cott and especially the student sit-ins of 1960 
galvanized the movement anew, this time in 
the South. Although CORE had not initiated 
either of these actions, it soon forged to the 
front of the movement. CORE's freedom ride 
of 1960 was one of the most important single 
incidents in the crusade of the 1960s. As CORE 
grew it broadened its goals to include voter 
registration in the South, campaigns against 
job and housing discrimination in the North, 
and eventually antipoverty efforts in urban 
ghettos. But again, success and expansion 
planted the seeds of decline. CORE's efforts 
helped build the momentum for the Civil 
Rights Act of 1964 and the Voting Rights Act 
of 1965, but these achievements removed the 
most visible, and as it turned out, most vulner- 
able targets. As CORE began to move against ` 
police brutality, slumlords, discriminatory labor 
unions, and de facto school segregation, it 
came up against a wall of resistance that 
proved impossible to overcome. Frustration 
with failures in these areas combined with the 
revolution of rising expectations and produced 
bitterness even as the movement was riding the 
crest of what would have appeared a few years 
earlier to be an incredible triumph. One fruit 
of this bitterness was growing antiwhite senti- 
ment within CORE. For most of CORE's his- 
tory its membership and leadership had been 
predominantly white; even as late as 1964 more 
than half its members were white. But already 
the old CORE was dying. The 1966 national 
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convention abolished the nonviolence require- 
ment; the 1967 convention deleted “multira- 
cial” from CORE's constitution; in 1968 whites 
were officially excluded from active member- 
ship. 

Meier and Rudwick's history of CORE is by 
far the best account of a civil rights organiza- 
tion that we have; it should serve as a model 
for future studies of SNCC, SCLC, the 
NAACP, and other groups. The authors have 
done a staggering amount of research, consult- 
ing nearly forty manuscript collections in pri- 
vate hands in addition to CORE archives in 
various libraries and the papers of numerous 
national figures connected with the civil rights 
movement, working through the files or clip- 
ping collections of dozens of black and white 
newspapers and conducting 215 interviews 
with persons active in CORE. Meier and Rud- 
wick are especially lucid in their discussion of 
CORE's internal racial tensions and its organi- 
zational structure. The latter, however, pre- 
sented the authors with an organizational 
problem of their own in putting together this 
book. Since CORE chapters were largely auton- 
omous most of the important action took place 
at the local level. To understand this action it 
is necessary to examine the personnel and ac- 
tivities of dozens of different chapters. Meier 
and Rudwick have done this in great detail 
but sometimes at the expense of coherence and 
readability. The reader can easily lose sight of 
the forest while making his way through these 
trees. But it is hard to see how the book could 
have been organized differently, and the thor- 
ough accounts of local activities contribute to 
the study’s greatest asset, its comprehensiveness. 
Although the word “definitive” is overworked 
in evaluations of books, this one deserves that 
encomium. 

JAMES M. MCPHERSON 
Princeton University 


Foreign Relations of the United States. 1946, 
volumes g and 10, The Far East: China; 1947, 
volume 7, The Far East: China. (Department 
of State Publications 8561; 8562; 8613.) Wash- 
ington: Government Printing Office. 1972. Pp. 
vi, 1536; vi, 1427; vi, 1477. $7.00; $6.75; $6.75. 
“The fact was that the decay which our observ- 
ers had detected in Chungking early in the war 
had fatally sapped the powers of resistance of 
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the Kuomintang. Its leaders had proved incap- 
able of meeting the crisis confronting them, its 
troops lost the will to fight, and its government 
had lost popular support.” This “fact” appears 
and reappears through more than four thou- 
sand four hundred pages of the newest China 
volumes of the 1946 and 1947 Foreign Rela- 
tions of the United States. It is Dean Ache- 
son's "fact" and it sounds the theme of his 
"Letter of Transmittal” to President Truman 
in United States Relations With China (1944- 


-1949), which draws on the materials, then un- 


organized and unpublished, here under review. 

In the space provided to survey this moun- 
tain of documents the primary responsibility 
must be to outline their subject matter. Not 
that “everything” is here, of course. Anyone fa- 
miliar with government archives knows what 
an auctioneer's warehouse they present— 
torrents of dispatches from the field (where 
exist innumerable agencies, operatives, report- 
ers, and foreign residents) with their attendant 
Washington commentaries, directives, orders, 
and memorandums. As has been argued re- 
cently regarding the "Pentagon Papers," more- 
over, much of what is decided at the highest 
levels may not be committed to paper at all, re- 
siding only in the memories, immediately dis- 
torted, of those involved. The orderly chapters 
of the Foreign Relations series, although wel- 
come and invaluable, create in the midst of 
thickets and brambles a tidy little putting 
green with the real bunkers and traps not in 
sight. 

'The two volumes for 1946, comprising nearly: 
three thousand pages, contain many of the 
principal papers of the Marshall Mission and 
thus extend a few months into 1947. In addi- 
tion to this mighty subject the 1946 set in- 
cludes much documentation on lend-lease, re- 
patriation of Japanese forces (which, as in In- 
dochina, had been retained by the Allies to 
"keep order" in non-Communist areas) dis- 
posal to the Chinese of surplus property 
(which, as is clearer in the 1947 volume, 
masked direct military aid to one side in a situ- 
ation "mediated" by the United States), corre- 
spondence involving American firms wishing 
to enter the always tempting and so-elusive 
"China market," discussions on the status of 
Outer Mongolia, and a failed U.S. Army pro- 
posal to aerially map all of China. These two 
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volumes, as is usual, have a moderately useful 
index; lest I sound ungrateful, it is much bet- 
ter than none at all. 

The 1947 volume, continuing after Mar- 
shall’s recall, is interesting for different reasons, 
revealing as it does much more about the sort 
of men (and what a solidly male enterprise it 
was!) who served America in China. They 
were supervised by Dr. J. Leighton Stuart, am- 
bassador in Nanking and paradigm missionary- 
old-China-hand. Less condescending and hand- 
wringing are the dispatches of O. Edmund 
Clubb from Manchuria, George H. Kerr from 
Formosa, and Colonel David D. Barrett, ex- 
Dixie Mission now returned to Nanking from 
home leave, and the memorandums in Wash- 
ington of John Carter Vincent. If one were 
unaware of the charges eventually leveled 
against Stuart's subordinates, the notion that 
they were pro-Communist would be ludicrous. 
Their anticommunism is plain; what is equally 
plain and, of course, led to their several ordeals 
is their lucid commentary on Dean Acheson's 
"fact": the disintegration and demoralization 
of the Nationalists. 

Like its predecessor volume, r947 contains a 
melange of documents, ranging in subject from 
the capture and release by the Communists of 
two strayed American officers (an exciting mini- 
ature drama), to the establishment of the 
Chinese Fulbright Program of which it is ob- 
vious a woman should have been the director: 
“The Embassy is in fact of the opinion that... 
only Wilma Fairbank is really qualified to 
draw up such a program." The embassy sug- 
gested, naturally, that the executive secretary 
be a "man." 

Three of the most riveting topics in this vol- 
ume, which display, too, its variety, are the 
Wedemeyer Mission, the Formosa uprisings, 
and the strategic implications of Tibet. The 
Wedemeyer dispatches provide a good picture 
of the mission from its inception to the gener- 
als return. The celebrated report itself is 
merely footnoted to United States Relations 
with China (1944-1949), which is ironically ap- 
propriate since at the time Marshall suppressed 
it. 

The Taiwanese rebellion and its aftermath, 
a capsule relevation of the workings and impli- 
cations of KMT rule, should have sounded 
alarm bells all over Nanking and Washington, 
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but as George Kerr, top Formosa expert and 
lowliest of the low among Foreign Service 
officers, discovered in Washington, this particu- 
lar stench could be snuffed out before it 
reached thé public nostril. A reading of the ster- 
ile official reporting during the bloody KMT 
reprisals should be augmented by Kerr’s later 
personal account in Formosa Betrayed. Ambas- 
sador Stuart evidently respected Kerr but never 
allowed himself to get too close to the subject, 
despite a few remonstrances to Chiang Kai- 
shek. 

Tibet presents a fantastic look into the fe- 
vered "strategic thinking" of our embassy in 
India, which conceived, in view of Asian “dis- 
order," that "conservative" Tibet “might offer 
the only extensive territory where air and 
rocket launching operations might be based... . 
'The Tibetan Plateau in an age of rocket war- 
fare might prove to be the most important ter- 
ritory in all Asia." Acheson turned this down 
flat. In the meantime, in a series of touching 
letters dated “the Tibetan Wood Bird Year," 
the Tibetans were writing warmly to President 
Truman, the “Tree of Life of all countries in 
the world at present.” The Dalai Lama sent 
along a “spécial scarf (Nang Zod)” and a 
framed portrait. 

In the midst of the preoccupations with how 
to support the KMT against the hated Com- 
munists “without interfering in a civil war,” 
the en masse defection of American-trained di- 
visions, the collapse of the economy, the tight- 
ening grip of the C-C clique, Stuart’s tiresome 
patience with Chiang Kai-shek and sorrow over 
anti-American students, Marshall’s constant 
wish that “liberals” could lead the way, and 
Washington’s reminders of “U.S. aims,” what is 
missing? The revolution. The official Ameri- 
cans saw only crisis, collapse, defeat, and de- 
spair. The Communists were portrayed as dis- 
ciplined, fanatical, zealous, and even honest. 
But the “fact,” as for Acheson, was the Nation- 
alist failure. For the rest of the story it’s 
back—yet again—to Graham Peck, Jack Bel- 
den, William Hinton, and Edgar Snow. 

JONATHAN MIRSKY 
Dartmouth College 


RUSSELL D. BUHITE. Patrick J. Hurley and Ameri- 
can Foreign Policy. Ithaca: Cornell University 
Press. 1973. Pp. xiv, 342. $14.50. 
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This workmanlike and judicious study first 
traces Hurley’s career: a poor boy in the mines, 
a young attorney in Washington for the Choc- 
taw Nation in Oklahoma, a lawyer and real 
estate operator who got rich in Tulsa during 
the oil boom, a soldier who saw action in 
World War I. Though largely uneducated, 
Hurley had a magnificent presence, dauntless 
egotism, and native political shrewdness—a 
man bound to rise. He became Hoover's secre- 
tary of war and a foe of Philippine independ- 
ence, then a negotiator in Mexico for Sinclair 
Oil, and finally a foreign observer and trouble 
shooter for FDR in Australia, the Soviet 
Union, and the Middle East. He was a brash 
operator who sized up situations quickly and 
dealt with personalities to make deals. In 
China he was out of his depth. 

Mr. Buhite's careful use of the Hurley pa- 
pers makes the ambassador's eccentric course 
more intelligible. The Hurley appointment to 
China appears to have originated with Stim- 
son. They had been cabinet ministers together 
under Hoover, and they agreed on the Philip- 
pines But Hurley had never worked on a 
team. Always a prima donna and lone-wolf ne- 
gotiator, he followed FDR in distrusting the 
State Department and the Foreign Service. His 
Fourth of July Americanism gave him the plat- 
itudes of the Atlantic Charter, but no insight 
into alien societies, He was not only culture- 
bound, but Hurley-bound. When be finally 
blew up and resigned in November 1945, his 
attack on the “pro-communism” and “pro-im- 
perialism" of the State Department did not in- 
clude the Soviet Union as an enemy, because 
he had dealt personally with Joe Stalin and be- 
lieved him. It did include British, French, and 
Dutch imperialism as enemies, because he had 
become aware of their efforts to recover their 
colonial territories. Although Hurley became 
an object of Chinese derision and Foreign 
Service detestation, the record shows that the 
main lines of the Kuomintang-Communist 
party coalition effort undertaken under Gen- 
eral Marshall's ambassadorship in 1946 had all 
been developed under Hurley. The United 
States policy remained throughout inadequate, 
and Hurley's contribution to the American dis- 
aster in China, judging from Mr. Buhite's 
work, was less in policy matters than in his per- 
sonal style and manner of operation. Even if 
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his support of Chiang Kai-shek had been less 
all-out, American withdrawal from the old 
order in China would still have been very difh- 
cult. Hurley wound up making wild charges in 
the Joe McCarthy era. A trained diplomat 
working with the Foreign Service officers in 
China might have smoothed the path of our 
withdrawal to some degree. But any govern- 
ment that could send Pat Hurley to represent 
it would be bound to have had a hard time fac- 
ing the facts of history. 

JOHN E. FAIRBANK 

Harvard University 
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JORGE E. HARDOY. Pre-Columbian Cities. New 
York: Walker and Company. 1973. Pp. xxxvi, 
602. $19.95. 


The great pre-Columbian cities of Latin Amer- 
ica were the receptacle of everything the an- 
cient peoples who built them knew and aspired 
to. It is Professor Hardoy's task to know them 
all, to analyze and compare, and to bring their 
totalities into a comprehensible focus. First 
published in Buenos Aires in 1964, the work is 
now translated into English and revised to in- 
clude the many relevant historical and archeo- 
logical studies that have since appeared. The 
one adjective that best describes this book is 
encyclopedic: it abounds in technically correct 
physical descriptions of archeological sites, to- 
gether with excellent photographs, and cul- 
tural analyses employing historical, anthropol- 
ogical, and sociological levers and lenses. One 
is always conscious of factual mass and the 
magnitude of this study; yet Professor Hardoy 
is unremitting in his command of detail, which 
is never permitted to obscure larger considera- 
tions. 

This is in large part a work of synthesis that 
covers the major portions of the Western Hem- 
isphere. Thus, Pre-Columbian Cities is neces- 
sarily based on the research and writings of 
many individuals whose work is rooted in sev- 
eral disciplines. And like most syntheses it has | 
limitations that appear to have origin in the 
nature of synthesis itself. For example, some of 
the source works that were consulted suggest 
new lines of inquiry or new methods and inter- 
pretations that are not incorporated into the 
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text. There can be several contributing factors 
to such exclusions: the author of the synthesis 
might not have. necessary research materials or 
the opportunity to study them; he might lack 
competence in a particular area; he might fail 
to perceive the ultimate relevance for his own 
study. There is also the factor of consensus. To 
what extent can a work of synthesis suffer con- 
troversy within itself? Synthesizers commonly 
view revision as inimical to synthesis, and con- 
sequently rule incorporation into their own 
work by a criterion of current consensus. That 
is why works of synthesis, however useful they 
may be, almost never serve as the cutting edge 
of research. 

Considering the dimensions of his ‘canvass 
and the essential unevenness of the state of 
knowledge pertaining to his subject, Professor 
Hardoy’s synthesis is understandably broad 
and loosely jointed. This causes him to grasp 
at consensus, but it also lends advantage in 
that it suggests considerable comparative analy- 
sis between the hemispheres: the ruins of 
Teotihuacán and Tiahuanaco prove to be mu- 
tually illuminating. 

This volume fills a long-standing need and 
does so with impressive breadth of mind and 
scholarship. In fact it exceeds mere synthesis by 
augmenting further study in this significant 
and fascinating area of urban history. 

R. C. PADDEN 
Brown University 


SAMUEL J. HURWITZ and EDITH F. HURWITZ. Ja- 
maica: A Historical Portrait. New York: Praeger 
Publishers. 1971. Pp. xii, 273. $9.50. 


This study claims to have focused special atten- 
tion on the historical factors contributing to 
the development of the contemporary character 
of Jamaica, but in my opinion it has only par- 
tially accomplished this task. Although much 
of the analysis is sound, a number of important 
socioeconomic factors that underlie the serious 
and long-standing sense of alienation of a sig- 
nificant portion of the masses from the middle 
and upper sectors of the population have been 
ignored or.played down. In fact there is only 
the briefest mention of black radical forces in 
Jamaica since the 1880s, such as Garvey and 
the Ras Tafarian movement. 

In general the study suffers from an overem- 
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phasis of the island's political history, espe- 
cially during the pre-emancipation era, and a 
decided propensity on the part of the authors 
to ascribe the most lofty motives to British 
public opinion, the Imperial government, and 
its colonial officials throughout the colonial 
era. Indeed the most serious indictment of 
Jamaica: A Historical Portrait is its obvious 
rejection (albeit tacit) of the thesis that the 
drive for the abolition of slavery was at least in 
part, if not largely, motivated by economic fac- 
tors—namely, the emergence of new economic 
interest groups in the United Kingdom whose 
commercial ties with the Far East (especially 
through the East India Company) and the 
newly emerging Latin American countries 
called for an end to preferential duties levied 
for the benefit of the increasingly uncompeti- 
tive West Indian sugar producers Dr. Eric 
William’s work on Capitalism and Slavery 
(1944) is notably absent from the bibliography 
as are a number of other important studies 
dealing specifically with Jamaica and/or its re- 
lations with the “mother country” (for exam- 
ple, Bernard Semmel, The Governor Eyre Case 
[1962], C. L. R. James, The Case for West In- 
dian Self-Government [1933], E. B. Underhill, 
The Tragedy of Morant Bay [1895). L. S. 
Meikle’s 1912 study of Jamaica’s future in the 
British Empire and B. M'Mahon's Jamaica 
Plantership (ca. 1887), perhaps the single most 
important critique of the slavery system in 
Jamaica and written from firsthand knowledge 
based on over a decade and a half of experi- 
ence as a plantation employee, are both 
ignored. The influential Henry Taylor memo- 
randum of 1839 is likewise ignored. 

A. few quotations will perhaps best illustrate 
what most specialists in the area today would 
undoubtedly characterize as specious and 
wholly archaic attempts to “whitewash” British 
imperial history. The authors see the “diverse 
opinions and varieties of thought” in late 
eighteenth-century England as giving rise to “a 
movement whose major concerns were moral . 
rather than economic. . . . [and to whom] the 
satisfaction derived from striving to drive evil 
from the world was greater than any matérial 
achievement" (p. 88). They also agree with 
Lord Grenville's assessment of the British gov- 
ernment's antislavery efforts as constituting 
"one of the most glorious acts that had ever 
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been done by any assembly of any nation of 
` the world" (p. 98). Although one could cite nu- 
merous examples of de facto slavery existing 
within the British Empire after 1838—"black- 
birding" in Queensland, Australia, for exam- 
ple, or indigenous slavery within some of the 
British West African colonies up to at least the 
` beginning of the present century, or forced 
labor and the accompanying atrocities carried 
out by British railway and rubber interests in 
the Amazon at the turn of the century—this 
: did not deter the authors from arguing that 

the economics of slavery never became an im- 
portant issue during the emancipation contro- 
versy. They contend that "slavery in the Brit- 
ish Empire did not wither away" but rather 
was brought about by "the pressure of public 

opinion organized and inflamed by zealous reli- 
giously oriented humanitarians who held that 

the enslavement of man by man was morally 
reprehensible and could not be tolerated by 
any civilized government" (p. 152). Nowhere is 
there any appreciation of the economic inter- 
ests of leading abolitionists like Wilberforce, 

Lushington, or Cropper. 

Far too much credit is also given to the Abo- 
litionists for the advancement in status of the 
free coloreds and blacks in the decade prior to 
the end of slavery. Likewise the study fails to 
recógnize the impact that the emerging politi- 
cal and economic strength of the free colored 
middle class had on the colony's political struc- 
ture and this group's ability to create a real se- 
curity threat through a possible alliance with 
the slaves in the event the plantocracy at- 
tempted to lead Jamaica out of the Empire to 
union with the United States or continued to 
resist their demands for improved political and 
civil rights. Nor is there any recognition of the 
authorities' realization that the Christmas slave 
rebellion of 1881 was only a harbinger of what 
the future held if the increasingly restless Ja- 
maican slaves were to continue to be held in 
bondage. In short too much attention has been 
' given to antislavery pressures originating in 
Britain and almost none to forces in the Carib- 
bean, which at least did not go unnoticed by 
officials on both sides of the Atlantic. 

The treatment of events after the end of 
slavery is less controversial (although such im- 
portant topics as indenture and immigration 
are totally ignored), but at the same time little 
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new light is shed on events leading up to the 
establishment of the nation in 1962. 
GRAHAM KNOX 
University of Calgary 


CHARLES C. CUMBERLAND. Mexican Revolution: 
The Constitutionalist Years. With an introduc- 
tion and additional material by DAVID c. BAILEY. 
(The Texas Pan American Series.) Austin: Uni- 
versity of Texas Press. 1972. Pp. xix, 449. $10.00. 


This posthumous second volume of the late 
Charles C. Cumberland's history of the Mexi- 
can Revolution has been awaited for two dec- 
ades since his volume on the Madero years was 
published by the University of Texas Press in 
1952. The present work was left unfinished by 
the death of Professor Cumberland in: 1970, 
and Professor Bailey has performed a labor of 
love in completing it, providing an introduc- 
tion, and sharing in the ever-essential editing. 

Readers familiar with Professor Cumber- 
land's first volume will certainly be impressed 
with the increased depth and scope of this one. 
Both are works of sound scholarship, docu- 
mented from United States and Mexican ar- 
chives, as well as from the memoirs of many ac- 
tive participants in the events treated, and 
carefully related to other historical research. 
But the present book also profits from two dec- 
ades of the work of other scholars such as Jesus 
Silva Hertzog, Howard Cline, Robert Quirk, 
and Peter Calvert, among many whose work 
might be mentioned—work stimulated to a 
major degree by the observance of the fiftieth 
anniversary of the Mexican Revolution in 
1960. 

"The special strength of this volume lies in its 
carefully documented account of the military- 
political aspects of the Carranza period, espe- 
cially of the years leading up to the Constitu- 
tion of 1917. Chief among its merits, in my 
judgment, is the clear and forceful presenta- 
tion of Carranza's defense of national sover- 
eignty in Mexico's foreign relations, especially, 
but not exclusively those with the United 
States. On the other hand, the author does less 
than justice to Woodrow "Wilson's Mexican 
policies and to those of the Latin Ámerican re- 
publics, especially the ABC powers that lent 
their good offices, as in the Niagara Falls Con- 
ference. 

I also find the interpretation of the social as- 
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pects of the history of these years somewkat less 


than adequately treated. In explaining the 


changes in national life brought by the Revolu- 
tion, Professor Cumberland relied largely on 
two elements, mobility of population and a 
shift in the governing elite (pp. 270-72), neg- 
lecting to bring out the ethnic mestization 
and economic changes behind these phenom- 
ena. Nor is much attention given to the indian 
in the discussion of agrarian reform, education, 
or nationalism. The discussion of religious is- 
sues is dealt with objectively, bringing out Car- 
ranza's policy of enforcing the laws governing 


the Church, but restraining over zealous anti-' 


clericalism. Considerable light is thrown on the 
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relation of Carranza to the growing labor move- 
ment. 

Professor Bailey was probably right in decid- 
ing merely to list the works referred to in foot- 
notes, since Professor Cumberland had not pre- 
pared a bibliography. For Professor Bailey to 
have added a critical bibliography would have 
meant substituting his own critical judgments 
for those of the author. But scholars will cer- 
tainly regret the lack of the critique that Pro- 
fessor Cumberland could have made, based on 
knowledge gained from a lifetime of research 
on the subject. 

HAROLD EUGENE DAVIS 
American University 
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A communication will be considered. only if it 
relates to an article or review published in this 
journal; publication of such a communication 
or of any part of it is solely at the editors! dis- 
cretion; Limitations of space require that a 
communication concerning a review be no 
longer than the review to which it refers and in 
no case longer than 500 words. Communica- 
tions concerning articles or review articles may 
: be no more than r,ooo words, and the editors 
reserve the right to impose a lower limit. The 
schedule of publication and the time needed to 
send a communication to the author of the ar- 
ticle or review in question for such reply as he 
may care to make virtually preclude the posst- 
bility of publication in the issue following that 
in which the original article or review ap- 
peared, Unless, in the editors’ judgment, some 
major scholarly purpose is served, rejoinders 
will not be published. 


TO THE EDITOR: 


Herbert G. Gutman’s sprawling article, “Work, 
Culture, and Society in Industrializing America, 
1815-1919" (AHR, 78 [1973]: 531-88), contains 
another of his repeated criticisms of what he 
calls "older labor historians,” myself included. 
He criticizes the “older labor history” on two 
major accounts: “Because so few workers be- 
longed to permanent trade unions before 1940, 
its overall conceptualization excluded most 
working people from detailed and serious study. 
More than this, its methods encouraged labor 
historians to spin a cocoon around American 
workers, isolating them from their own par- 
ticular subcultures and from the larger na- 
tional culture.” 

I cannot speak for the others, but as for my 


own contributions, it appears to me that Mr. 
Gutman has read little of the four volumes 
of the History of the Labor Movement in the 
United States which I have thus far published. 
Since the trade unions sought, some more so 
than others, to increase their ranks by or- 
ganizing those who were not members of their 
organizations, no account of the operations 
of the labor movement can sensibly ignore the 
conditions, problems, even culture and/or sub- 
culture of workers who were to be organized. 
Indeed, a considerable portion of my volumes 
is devoted to an analysis of the conditions and 
lives of the unorganized workers on the eve 
of the unionizing drives in a particular in- 
dustry, and what they themselves brought to 
these campaigns, especially in bitter strikes. 
Furthermore, I pay attention throughout -these 
volumes to the conditions of black and women 
workers, most of whom, until recently, re- 
mained outside the orbit of the permanent 
trade unions. I am afraid that Mr. Gutman has 
taken too literally the title History of the Labor 
Movement in the United States. 

No one in the field of labor history can 
but welcome additional studies that reveal 
aspects of the rich culture of the American 
working class (just as he should welcome further 
studies of the history of trade unions in specific 
communities and industries). But to assert, as 
does Mr. Gutman, that this area has been 
totally neglected by the "older labor historians" 
is to distort the facts. Indeed, a fair amount 
of the evidence presented in his current article 
has already appeared in historical works by 
"older labor historians" including my own 
volumes. Space limitations prevent spelling this 
out in detail but I need only point out that 
the theme of fear of industrialization and the 
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need for "a second Independence Day" to 
. restore the ideals of the Republic, which oc 
cupies several pages in Mr. Gutman's article, 
is present in each of my volumes at different 
stages in my discussion of the development of 
the labor movement. What Mr. Gutman has 
done, as he concedes at the end of his article, 
is to fracture historical time, ranging forward 
and backward, thus bringing together in one 
discussion a theme that appears in several 
separate volumes. Whether this is a valid 
historical procedure I leave for others to judge, 
but certainly it does not add significantly to 
the point as originally presented in works by 
an "older labor historian." One gets the im- 
pression, too, that Mr. Gutman is the first 
labor historian to make use of the rich tra- 
dition of songs and poetry of the American 
working class. But there are numerous examples 
of this in each of my volumes, and I have 
brought together several hundred American 
labor songs from the nineteenth century that 
will be published early in 1974 by the Uni- 
versity of Illinois Press. I mention this merely 
to note again that interest in bringing to light 
the rich culture of the American working class 
is not confined to Mr. Gutman and his disciples. 
A final word of caution. I agree that labor 
historians must pay more attention to the vast 
majority of workers who for so long remained 
outside the trade unions, and we certainly need 
much more research into the areas cf the 
history of the black worker and the woman 
worker. But one must guard against equating 
a momentary outburst of unorganized workers 
with an organized, long-lasting strike that ended 
in a permanent trade union. We cannot, I 
believe, as does Mr. Gutman, devote the same 
attention in writing labor history to a 1908 
food "riot" of Jewish women in New York 
City protesting against rising prices of Kosher 
.meat, important though this is, as we shouid 
to the 1909 uprising of the 10,000 mainly 
Jewish women in the needle trades of New 
York, which paved the way for the formation, 
on a permanent basis, of the International 
Ladies’ Garment Workers Union. 
PHILIP $. FONER 
Lincoln University 


PROFESSOR GUTMAN REPLIES: 


The communications section of the AHR is 
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hardly the place to discuss in detail the re- 
lationships between the "older labor historians," 
My. Foner among them, and newer work in 
the field. There are important conceptual and 
methodological questions involved, and a 
serious discussion of them, long overdue, be- 
longs more appropriately in the pages of a 
more specialized journal such as Labor History. 
I would welcome such a discussion. It is made 
more appropriate by the renewed interest in 
“labor history” among younger historians. 

Mr. Foner agrees that Jabor historians should 
"pay more attention to the vast majority of 
workers . . . outside the trade unions.” But by 
pitting the 1902 (not the 1903) food riots 
against the 1909 “uprising of women needle 
trade workers,” not much will be learned about 
those outside unions or those. who form them. 
It is the relationship between these two events 
—one seemingly “archaic” and the other quite 
“modern”—that deserves the attention of his- 
torians. What Mr. Foner calls a mere ‘“mo- 
mentary outburst" often serves as a vital clue 
to the social historian dealing with working- 
class beliefs and behavior. 

That is also the case with poems and songs. 
It is good to learn that Mr. Foner has.edited 
for publication a volume of “labor songs.” 
Such evidence, as I suggested in the article, 
often directly or indirectly contains clues to 
beliefs and behavior. In itself, the publication 
of a song or a poem is not proof that workers 
had a “culture.” Cultures exist independently 
of such forms of expression, and songs and 
poems as well as “riots” allow us to study what, 
if anything, is distinctive about such cultures. 

Mr. Foner is quite right to emphasize the 
need for further studies of “the history of 
trade unions in specific communities and in- 
dustries.” My article and earlier publications 
merely suggest additional questions to be asked 
in such studies so that more is illuminated 
than just the important study of the trade union 
as a form’ of self-protection. 

HERBERT G. GUTMAN 
City College, 
City University of New York 


The following letters have been received in 
connection with the publication of Edward 
Shorter's article, "Female Emancipation, Birth 
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Control, and Fertility in European History,” 
AHR, 78 (1973): 605-40. 


TO THE EDITOR: 


Professor Edward Shorter’s article was truly 
fascinating, and I enjoyed thinking about his 
perceptive analyses. My reflections resulted in 
several observations that I would like to share 
with Professor Shorter as well as other inter- 
ested readers; they are meant as adding, rather 
than detracting, from his insights. Allow me 
to put my remarks into the context of his 
concluding questions (pp. 632-33). 

In answer to Shorter's first set of questions 
about the increased awareness of proletarian 
women of their autonomy as a consequence 
of changes in the economic structure, I would 
like to propose some interesting sidelights 
from my own (limited, no doubt) experiences 
in searching through the Stuttgarter Staatsarchiv 
and Landesbibliothek. It seems to me (I say 
“seems” because I have been interested in a 
different aspect of the history of women) that 
one must remain open to at least two other 
elements determining this possible awareness. 
First, let me note the "modernizations" of 
Wiirttemberg’s legal structure and content 
toward the end of the eighteenth century in 
response to arguments for greater equality 
between the sexes. These legal improvements 
did not result from lower-class pressures, but 
from arguments of intellectuals, lawyers, and 
politicians who had discovered the humanitar- 
ian content of Enlightenment (even late 
cameralistic) thinking on the injustice and 
disadvantage of brutal and crude punishments 
for prebridal and premarital sexual activities 
and for the frequent results of pregnancy and 
efforts to eliminate offspring. In this case, 
public opinion—at least the expressed variety— 
was years behind the rulers and bureaucrats 
sitting in Stuttgart. 

Second, the market place had not changed 
all that much in Württemberg by the end of 
the eighteenth century, leading me to the 
assumption that Shorter could have achieved 
a greater degree of refinement in his emphasis 
of the influence of capitalism on the emergence 
of women's autonomy. I agree with him that 
women were already becoming more aware 
of their individuality before the turn of the 
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century, but I tend to feel that they made 
this adjustment as a result of exceptional 
educational opportunities. Württemberg, as 
Shorter knows, had provided widespread public 
education for both sexes since the mid-six- 
teenth century. Maybe too, tbe fighting re- 
lationship between the dukes and the estates 
in that area introduced a kind of family ce- 
menting into the upper and upper-middle 
classes that allowed these types of women 
much greater societal importance, and thus 
autonomy, than would have been possible in 
the preindustrial lower classes. Who, after all, 
stood behind the men in their fight against 
the dukes' military and other expenditures? 

I would argue, therefore, that for Wiirttem- 
berg, and possibly for other areas, some major 
modification might have to be introduced into 
the author's tentative conclusion about the 
great impact of early capitalism on women's 
breakthrough to autonomy. Let me expand the 
present observations to include the whole 
German area, giving a different emphasis. 
Although he sees the romantic period as having 
a considerable impact on female Weltan- 
schauung and sexual behavior, I would place 
much greater emphasis on eighteenth-century 
writings—like those of Gellert and his wife— 
about the status of women. Or, from still 
another perspective, I would like to have known 
what influence the structures of eighteenth- 
century homes had on outlook and sexual be- 
havior. Does Shorter think that the ensocializa- 
tion of lower- and middle-class homes—with 
their tightness in contrast to upper-class estab- 
lishments—exerted a determinable impact on 
intercourse frequency? Norman Elias’s Die 
héfische Gesellschaft should provide us with a 
starting point for some enlightening insights 
into this topic and the difference between the 
French and German experiences. 

Shorter’s third question, about the connect. 
ing line between the feminist movement of the 
late nineteenth century, again in Germany, and 
the increasingly autonomous lower-class women 
of the late eighteenth and early nineteenth cen- 
turies, brings me to one of the central themes 
in his essay: the individualization of the lower- 
class women with the resultant increased birth 
rate. Although I am generally ready to ac 
cept his argument that these women made the 
first step toward autonomy, I do not see it 
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reflected in the experience of Württemberg 
before the turn of the century. More important, 
what connection does he see between the eight- 
eenth-century "liberating" literature on women 


and the nineteenth-century feminist movement? ` 


Also, is there a connection between the chang- 
ing status of eighteenth-century upper-class 
women (salons, schools, empresses, mistresses, 
professional activity—Handelsfrauen) and the 
later movement? Did the Enlightenment have 
any influence at all in loosening up traditional 
behavioral patterns? (If it did not, why did 
German conservatives fight it toward the end 
of the eighteenth century?) Was the French 
Revolution, and the counterstruggle in Ger- 
many, with the vast impact on law and the 
position of women, of no consequence in 
changes? What impact did the spread of pub- 
lic education—including specialized women's 
courses—have on nineteenth-century feminists? 
(Note especially that women became teachers 
again in the middle of the nineteenth century.) 
What role did the constantly improving judicial 
systems play in the alteration of interfamily 
relationships? (Laws often predated public pres- 
sures for equality/autonomy, providing more 
and more equality.) 

I have tried to make it clear that I am not in 
disagreement with the basic facts of Professor 
Shorter’s article, but I am somewhat puzzled 
about the emphasis that he places on capitalism 
as the background to greater female autonomy 
—and recognition thereof. In other words, I 
agree with his concluding observation about 
the limited scope of European historical de- 
mography, but I hope that he will go on to 
expand his fascinating comments to include 
the full range of possible stimulants to increased 
birth rate of married and unmarried women 
in the period from 1750 to 1850. 

PETER PETSCHAUER 
Appalachian State University 


TO THE EDITOR: 


Edward Shorter acknowledges as "speculative" 
his hypothesized connection between female 
emancipation and the increase in fertility from 
1750 to 1850. While such speculation necessarily 
involves a playful attitude toward available 
evidence in order to suggest fruitful avenues 
for additional research, it must~nevertheless 
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remain consistent with whatever evidence does 
exist. Let us examine the evidence used by 
Shorter in support of his thesis. He relies on 
three types: historical surveys of prescriptive 
sexual literature; contemporary observations on 
the sexuality of women; and, most important, 
demographic studies of fertility. Historians have 
been increasingly skeptical of the ability of the 
first two sorts of evidence to describe behavior. 
Moreover, Shorter wields a free hand with the 
analytical integrity of his secondary sources. 
For example, he cites R. P. Neumann's article 
in support of his contention that "capitalism 
meant the formation of a proletarian subcul- 
ture," when that article focuses on the cultural 
continuity between agrarian and industrial ex- 
periences. 

The bulk of his proof, however, is demo- 
graphic studies. What does his evidence show? 
That the impressive rise in fertility between 
1750 and 1850 was located disproportionately 
among young women. What does Shorter make 
of this finding? He attributes increased fertility 
among young women to their growing sense of 
personal autonomy, to female emancipation. 
How does he do this? By equating personal 
autonomy among young women with increased 
frequency of intercourse, With no other evi- 
dence than the assumption that emancipated 
women are young and sexually active, Shorter 
presses capitalism into service as his explanatory 
agent. His logic thereby becomes even more 
distended, confusing not only freedom and 
sexual activity but also age and class, He as- 
sumes that both youth and working-class sub- 
cultures are inherently erotic (“The proletarian 
subculture was, of course, indulgent of eroti- 
cism" [p. 621]) and therefore equatable. No- 
where in his analysis do working-class girls 
grow up or middle-class matrons experience 
adolescence; the basic demographic concept of 
the life cycle escapes him. 

Shorter's evidence suggests an explanation of 
the 1750-1850 fertility rise that contradicts his 
own theory. If we sever the unsupported con- 
nection between emancipation and increased 
frequency of intercourse, we find a more promis- 
ing line of inquiry. Increased frequency of 
intercourse and increased likelihood of child- 
bearing may reflect a situation in which al- 
ternatives for women are shrinking rather than 
expanding. In 1750, on the brink of indus- 
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trialization, just as new possibilities were ap- 
pearing for women, new family structures 
emerged to reassert social control and the re- 
productive imperative; the companionate mar- 
riage that evolved in this period may be acting 
to restrain women, rather than, as Shorter 
argues, to increase their autonomy. The bulk 
of the evidence suggests that the emancipation 
of women developed in the mid-nineteenth 
century and was therefore coincident with the 
post-185o decline in fertility. In the absence of 
birth control women choosing to improve the 
quality of their lives were not likely to choose 
more intercourse and increased likelihood of 
pregnancy. 
The historical experience of women is central 
to demographic change. In this we agree with 
. Edward Shorter. The analysis of this historical 
connection requires, however, more logic and 
faithfulness to evidence and less unsupported 
assumptions than we are offered in his article. 
‘KATHRYN KISH SKLAR 
University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor 
ELLEN DUBOIS 
State University of New York, 
Buffalo 


TO THE EDITOR: 


Having just returned from a sabbatical year 
abroad, I only now read Norman Rich's review 
of Harald von Riekhoff's German-Polish Rela- 
tions, 1918-1933 (AHR, 77 [1972]: 1440-41). It 
seems to me that Professor Rich draws some- 
what unwarranted conclusions from Riekhoff's 
balanced and judicious study. The latter, as I 
understand his book, does not assign equal 
blame to Germany and Poland for their inter- 
war hostility; rather, while emphasizing Po- 
land’s mistakes, he is quite explicit about the 
extreme German revisionism that made co- 
operation with Poland in the Weimar period 
impossible. See for instance his second para- 
graph on page 381 and his lines on the last 
page of the book: '"The history of Germany's 
foreign policy vis-a-vis Poland... is a story of 
failure.” Furthermore, Riekhoff's book covers 
only the Weimar period, which as we know 
was followed by the German-Polish declara- 
tion of nonaggression of 1934 and a détente 
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between Berlin and Warsaw. Hence, it is 
strange to read in the review that "German- 
Polish tensions would never have been resolved 
until either or both sides had been exhausted in 
the conflict or until both were brought under 
the domination of a superpawer, as is now the 
case." 

Professor Rich believes that Poland should 
have sought "good relations with Germany 
after 1918" and not opposed “a readjustment of 
German territorial claims." Fut in more precise 
language, that meant for Poland giving up her 
access to the sea and abandoning lands that 
were not only "long under German dominion” 
but had a Polish majority and had been taken 
over by Prussia in the partitions of Poland. 
And what about the international context of all 
this? Does Professor Rich still subscribe to the 
old cliché that the war of 1939 started because 
of Danzig? 

Professor Rich is of course entitled to his 
views. But I cannot help wondering if by im- 
parting them to us rather than thoroughly 
analyzing Riekhoffs study he does not do a 
disservice both to the book and to the readers 
of the AHR. Surely Germcn-Polish Relations 
deserved a more careful analysis of its content, 
sources, and approach than provided in this im- 
pressionistic review. 

PIOTR S. WANDYCZ 
Yale University 


PROFESSOR RICH REPLIES: 


I was very sorry indeed that Professor Wandycz 
found my review of Harald von Riekhoff's ex- 
cellent monograph impressionistic. and inade- 
quate, but sorrier still to kave been so griev- 
ously misunderstood by a scholar of Professor 
Wandycz's eminence. 

. Having just completed a study of Hitler's war 
aims and the horrors that tcok place in Poland 
after 1939, I read Professor von Riekhoff's book 
with a feeling of deep sadness, and in my review 
I attempted to focus on those aspects of his 
work that seemed to explain the failure of Ger- 
man and Polish statesmen to do anything sig- 
nificant by way of resolving the differences be- 
tween their peoples in the Weimar era. My 
attempt to describe the reasons for German 
anti-Polish sentiment (based on the evidence in 
Professor von Riekhoff's book) was evidently 
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taken by Profesor Wandycz to be a summary 
of my own views, which was in no way the case. 

Professor Wandycz accuses me of misrepre- 
senting Professor von Riekhoff by assigning 
equal blame to Germany and Poland for their 
interwar hostility. Yet in my review I not only 
made use of exactly the same passages cited by 
Professor Wandycz in his letter, but even am- 
plified the point. "Professor von Riekhoff con- 
cludes," I wrote, "that the history of Germany's 
relations with Poland during the Weimar pe- 
riod is a study in failure in political conception 
and practical application. The only redeeming 
grace he finds in German policy was 'the firm 
commitment on the part of the German govern- 
ment to seek a revisionist solution by peaceful 
means, whereby it succeeded in preserving 
peace, however precariously, during the Weimar 
era.” 

With respect to Polish policy Professor 
Wandycz quotes me as saying that Poland ought 
to have sought “good relations with Germany” 
and not oppose “a readjustment of German 
territorial claims.” In the process he leaves out 
almost an entire paragraph between the quoted 
passages and totally misrepresents my mean- 
ing. What I did say (again on the basis of evi- 
dence provided by Professor von Riekhoff) was 
that the Poles, with the menace of the Soviet 
Union on their flank, might have seen their 
national interests best served in making every 
effort to reconcile Germany to the new political 
situation in Europe. The Polish government, 
however, like that of Weimar Germany, was 
swept along by popular fears and resentments, 
it carried out harsh and often vindictive meas- 
ures against the German minority in Poland, 
and, fearing that any concession to German 
revisionists would be a prelude to a fourth 
partition of Poland, steadfastly opposed a 
readjustment of German territorial claims. By 
this I certainly did not mean to imply that 
Poland should have made territorial conces- 
sions to Germany, but rather to bring out an- 
other point that seemed to me to emerge from 
Professor von Riekhoff’s book as to the reason 
for German-Polish hostility. 

Finally, Professor Wandycz seems to suggest 
that Hitler’s nonaggression pact with Poland 
in 1934 and the subsequent détente between 
Berlin and Warsaw was the kind of relationship 
with Poland that the Weimar government could 
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and should have sought (or am I being exces- 
sively impressionistic?). If this is indeed Pro- 
fessor Wandycz’s meaning, it represents a con- 
fidence in the value of Hitler’s treaties that 
might be considered misplaced, to say the least. 
As for myself, I do not still subscribe (and 
never have) to the theory that the 1939 war 
started over Danzig, and I seriously question 
the propriety of unwarranted insinuations of 
this kind. To Professor von Riekhoff I apologize 
for any disservice 1 may have done him or 
his book. 

NORMAN RICH 

Brown University 


TO THE EDITOR: 


Kenneth S. Lynn's review of June Sochen's 
The New Woman: Feminism in Greenwich 
Village, 1910-1920 (AHR, 78 [1978]: 741) crit- 
icizes Professor Sochen for not inquiring into 
“maladjustments in their home lives" that may 
have led Sochen's representative women into 
Greenwich Village radicalism, Sochen, he says, 
has been more of a mythmaker than a historian 
because she ignored the "psychological prob- 
lems" of her subjects. 

Lynn's review reveals the bias and irrelevance 
of much current psychohistory. Who cares about 
the home “maladjustments” of those radical 
women, unless one's view is intensely biographi- 
cai? What about tbe vast majority of Americans 
who also have “psychological problems," gen- 
erally disguised within establishment cultural 
and socioeconomic lifestyles? Is radicalism a 
suspect category, inexplicable other than in 
psychoanalytic terms? 

The women in Sochen’s book were “heroic 
pioneers” (to use Lynn’s terminology, intended 
to be arch), whose abortive revolution has been 
revived by Friedan, Millett, and Firestone— 
whether their incipient propulsion toward pro- 
test and commitment stemmed from familial 
disjunction, frustrated sexuality, or intellectual 
idealism. Cultural history needs to focus, not 
on the pervasive matrix of personal psycho- 
analytic-type motivations, but on the particular 
societal configurations that governed the actors' 
participation. Were historians to get bogged 
down in doctrinaire Freudian motivation theory 
(increasingly dubious to most modern psychia- 
trists and psychologists), we would enter a 
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wasteland far more fruitless than the simple 
economic determinism of Beard and Parrington. 
ARNOLD M. PAUL 
California State University, 
San Jose 


TO THE EDITOR: 


I am grateful to Professor Ball for his favorable 
remarks on my edited work, T'he Passing of 
the Great West: Selected Papers of George Bird 
Grinnell (1972). Nevertheless, I feel it neces- 
sary to correct an inaccuracy in his review 
(AHR, 78 [1973]: 492-93). He asserts that I 
make “no effort to reveal the intellectual ties 
between Grinnell and the Republican president 
[Theodore Roosevelt" after contending that 
"Grinnell's statements ‘prepared’ . . . Roose- 
velt for the environmental plans of Gifford 
Pinchot." 

If Professor Ball had read the book's intro- 
duction more carefully, he would have seen 
that I do include a citation at the end of my 
discussion on Grinnell's place in conservation 
history. The note reads as follows: "Grinnell's 
central role in the conservation movement up 
to 1901 is documented in the editor's unpub- 
lished Ph.D. dissertation, 'George Bird Grin- 
nell and the Development of American Con- 
servation, 1870—1901' (Northwestern University, 
1970)." 

Surely this constitutes an “effort” to give the 
reader the source of my claim for Grinnell's 
influence on Roosevelt, even though The Pass- 
ing of the Great West could not go into that 
subject because the book ends in 1883, a fact 
that Professor Ball makes clear in his review. 

JOHN F. REIGER 
University of Miami, 
Coral Gables 


TO THE EDITOR: 


“This is didactic history," Alan Cassels exclaims 
in the opening sentence of his review of my 
book, Mussolini and Fascism: The View from 
America (AHR, 78 [1973]: 743-44), as though 
he had touched a disease. The reviewer appar- 
ently feels there are no “lessons” to be learned 
from “America’s admiration of Mussolini’s 
Italy” that “may help us analyze the fascism 
within ourselves.” Cassels may choose to dis- 
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miss what I choose to discuss, but there are 
important subjects whose relevance seems to 
have escaped him. 

“And is it really necessary to discuss John 
Dewey and Hannah Arendt, who by the au- 
thor’s own admission, had little to say about 
Italian fascism?” Cassels, a diplomatic his- 
torian of modern Italy seemingly more com- 
fortable with archival research (from which I 
have benefited), is unwilling or unable to come 
to grips with one of the major theoretical argu- 
ments of the book: the inability of American 
intellectuals to comprehend the historical sig- 
nificance of fascism. Dewey, one of my intel- 
lectual heroes, tried but failed; he was as polit- 
ically innocent about the meaning of fascism 
as he was about communism, and to many of 
his followers his philosophy offered no basis for 
assessing either “experiment” other than await- 
ing the consequences. ‘This “pragmatic” ap- 
proach to totalitarian politics reminded me of 
Hobbes’s definition of truth—hell seen too late. 
As for Hannah Arendt, she was, I believe, one 
of the first to discern that a Western liberalism 
rooted in the Enlightenment lacked the philo- 
sophical background for understanding fascism 
as a social and ideological phenomenon. The 
conservative writer Peter Drucker also elabo- 
rated this theme, as did T. W. Adorno, Herbert 
Marcuse, Max Horkheimer, and other members 
of the Frankfurt school exiled in America. I am 
not entirely convinced by the argument (were 
Marxists, Hegelians, Kantians, or Thomists any 
better prepared to comprehend fascism?), but I 
find the problem an intriguing one in intel. 
lectual history. 

Cassels also burns me for poaching on his 
territory, and here his profound observations 
rise from the bland to the banal. "Diggins is 
more at home in American than European his- 
tory where he is guilty of some loose generaliza- 
tions. For instance, Dino Grandi's reputation 
was more (or less) than that of an ‘urbane 
diplomat, which is why U.S. anti-Fascists dem- 
onstrated against his visit in 1931." After de- 
voting several pages explaining the organiza- 
tional efforts made in opposition to the visit, 
I described the "urbane" Grandi as a "diplomat 
to the core" because of the way he handled 
himself in Washington and particularly the 
tactful manner in which he interceded in behalf 
of a youth who had been arrested for "inciting 
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a riot" when he jumped on the running board 
of Grandi's car and shouted "Down with 
Fascism!" Grandi had the charges dismissed and 
even paid bail for the youth's release. Webster's 
defines urbane as “1. courteous and polite, esp. 
in an elegant way; 2. smoothly polite, suave." 
(For the later adjective, see the photo of Grandi 
standing between Hoover and Stimson.) Cassels 
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tells us, with great insight, that Grandi's reputa- 
tion was something other than that of an 
"urbane diplomat," and it is this that accounts 
for the protests and demonstrations. Now why 
didn't I think of that before? 
JOHN P. DIGGINS 
University of California, 
Irvine 
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The death of Mary (Máme) D. CoNpoN on Oc- 
tober 28, 1971, in San José, California, has sad- 
dened those who knew her luminous qualities 
as teacher, scholar, and friend. Born in Los 
Angeles in 1916, Professor Condon was edu- 
cated in Catholic schools until she transferred 
to UCLA in her junior year. During World War 
II she served as a lieutenant in the navy. Re- 
turning to California after the war, she studied 
lrish and British history at the University of 
Southern California, earning her Ph.D. in 1960. 
After teaching for several years at East Los 
Angeles City College, she joined the history 
department at San José State College (now Uni- 
versity), where she taught courses in Irish, Brit- 
ish, Commonwealth, and Européan history until 
her death. 

For over twenty years Professor Condon strug- 
gled with incredible courage. and resilience 
against the melanoma that eventually con- 
sumed her. Prolonged pain and intermittent 
surgery never deprived her of a spirited sense 
of humor and seemed only to enhance her 
compassion for the sufferings of others. Only 
her immediate family, her doctors, and close 
friends could appreciate the indomitable na- 
ture of her spirit in the face of so many bleak 
prognoses. In keeping with her deep devotion 
to her profession she insisted on teaching her 
classes even when she knew that the end was 
near. : 

Professor Condon’s life was much more than 
a losing battle against adversity. She was in- 
tensely involved in living and in imparting her 
learning and counsel to others. Relentless in 
the pursuit of knowledge, she was generous 
with the fruits of her researches. In the course 
of teaching and writing she tried to convey not 
only the realities of the Irish past but also the 


meaning of "lIrishness"—what it meant to be 
Irish, Catholic, and poor within the nineteenth- 
century imperial context, which was essentially 
English, Protestant, and prosperous. Long be- 
fore social and economic history became fash- 
ionable in Irish historical circles, Professor 
Condon was exploring in a fresh and vigorous 
way peasant society and the land tenure system 
in prefamine Ireland. Her doctoral dissertation 
on restricted land tenure in the 1820s and 
1830s amply attests to her unrivaled knowledge 


‚of Irish land law, landlord-tenant relations, and 


the tithes question in that area. Il] health pre- 
vented her from publishing the bulk of her 
writing on the Irish land question, but her 
article on Whig ministers and Irish tithes iri 
the Journal of British Studies (1964) gave prom- 
ise of a major contribution to the history of 
agrarian society in the age of O'Connell that 
she did not live to complete. 

Gifted with a finely critical mind and steeped 
in the primary sources of her field, she was both 
an exacting critic and a demanding teacher in 
the best senses of those adjectives. Her terse 
and unpretentious book reviews in various 
journals were models of the reviewer's craft. 
To the discomfiture of more than one historian 
she took the time to check footnotes and quota- 
tions in the books she read and reviewed. As 
a private critic of work submitted to her by 
friends and colleagues, she had an unerring 
eye for flaws in argument or evidence. 

Profesor Condon was an active member of 
the Conference on British Studies, the Ameri- 
can Committee of Irish Studies, and the Amer- 
ican Catholic Historical Association. A dis- 
criminating collector of books herself, she also 
devoted much time and thought to building a 
special collection of books and documents on 
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Irish-Americans in California for the library at 
San José. The university has established a me- 
morial fund in her name-—contributions to 
which are invited—for the purchase of books on 
Irish subjects. 

Gentle of soul, full of laughter, rich in intel- 
lect, she will be remembered and cherished by 
those who came to know her in the course of 


work or travel from California to Ireland. Fam- 


ily, friends, colleagues, and students have lost a 
vital and radiant personality. She gave so much 
of herself to help others, even though her own 
life-sustaining resources were depleted in the 
process. She combined fortitude and erudition 
with compassion and sensitivity: rare qualities 
which, taken together, constitute an exemplar 
of the true scholar and teacher. 

L. P. CURTIS, JR. 

Brown University 


BERNARD KNOLLENBERG, historian and former 
library director at Yale, died July 6, 1973, at 
the age of eighty. A graduate of Harvard Law 
School, he practiced Jaw in New York from 


1921 to 1939 with the firm of Lord, Day and 


Lord. During World War II he was deputy 
administrator of the Lend-Lease Administra- 
tion and head of the Far Eastern division cf the 
Office of Strategic Services. He was the author 
of Washington and the Revolution, A Reap- 
praisal: Gates, Conway, and the Continental 
Congress; Origins of the American Revolution: 
1759—1766; and George Washington: The Vir- 
ginia Period 1732-1775. 


GEORGE LicHTHEIM, who died, suddenly and 
prematurely, in London on April 22, 1973. was 
a splendid combination of journalist, man of 
letters, and cultural historian. Born in Berlin, 
Germany, on November 6, 1912, he left the 
country after the advent of Hitler in 1933 and 
went to Jerusalem, where he became foreign 
editor of the Jerusalem Post. In 1946 he moved 
to London and there, except for occasional 
forays to the Continent and long visits to the 
United States, he remained until his death. 
While he held no regular academic posts, spoke 
with amused disdain of students, and had little 
desire to teach, his visiting stints at Columbia 
University and at Stanford between 1964 and 
1966 proved him to be an extraordinarily 
stimulating influence—to the stimulating. He 
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was truly caviare to the general; the more one 
brought to him, the more one received in re- 
turn. In small circles, and among those he 
respected, Lichtheim was anything but forbid- 
ding; he was as charming and witty as his writ- 
ings. 

Lichtheim’s heart was certainly in writing 
rather than in teaching, and he wrote with 
precision and elegance. In 1957-58 he acted as 
an associate editor of Commentary, and he 
continued to contribute to it, as to other jour- 
nals, long, learned, and felicitous articles on 
imperialism, on politics, and on modern cul. 
ture. As a freelance writer he was prolific, and 
even ventured into the field of textbook writing 
with his recent Europe in the Twentieth Cen- 
tury (1972), a book which, characteristically, 
begins with a consideration of imperialism and, 
equally characteristically, gave abundant space 
to modern philosophy and the modern novel. 
Probably his most widely read book is Marxism: 
An Historical and Critical Study, which he 
published in 1961 and brought out in a revised 
edition in 1965. It displays his intellectual 
virtuosity in rich abundance; while it is sym- 
pathetic to the humanist aspects of the Marxist 
vision, it is distinguished by his rigorous com- 
mitment to the independent critical spirit, and 
it is, like nearly all his work, trenchantly, 
beautifully written. As a close and tough- 
minded observer of French politics and of the 
Western world in general, and as a gifted and 
well-informed historian of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, Lichtheim was something of a pessimist 
and became more of a pessimist as the years 
passed. The decay from the liberal decency 
and the critical adventurousness of the nine- 
teenth century seemed to him all too obvious 
and all too painful. Lichtheim feared the grow- 
ing power of mindless technology, opposed 
what he regarded as the amoralism of the posi- 
tivists, and hated the irresponsibility of so many 
modern intellectuals, who seemed all too will- 
ing to embrace fashionable irrationalism, and 
play games with nauseating political nostrums 
like fascism or apologize for the murderous 
regime of Stalinism. He combated such fashion- 
able irresponsibiltiy in all his writings and 
stood firmly, in contrast, on the ground of what 
he called the critical philosophy that he as- 
sociated with Kant, Hegel, and Marx. It was 
the business of philosophy, he wrote, "to bring 
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reason into the world, including the world of 
the sciences," and his despairing conviction 
that philosophy was in fact neglecting its busi- 
néss marked his view of modern history. Still, 
his despair never excluded wit; Lichtheim felt 
himself responsible not merely to critical phi- 
losophy and truthful history, but also to the 
demands of the writer's craft. We are the richer 
for his having lived, and his books will be his 
monument for those not fortunate enough to 
have known him. 

PETER GAY 

Yale University 


ROBERT A. LIVELY, a specialist in U.S. economic 
history at the State University of New York 
at Buffalo, died August 6, 1973. He was chair- 
man of the history department there from 
1968 until his resignation in February 1978, 
but he continued to teach in the department 
until his death. Born in Birmingham, Alabama, 
Dr. Lively received his A.B. (1943) at Birming- 
ham-Southern College and his M.A. (1947) and 
Ph.D. (1950) from the University of North 
Carolina. From 1955 to 1968 he taught at 
Princeton University, serving as director of 
their Center for Studies in Twentieth-Century 
American Statecraft and Public Policy from 
1964 to 1968. His published works include Fic- 
tion Fights the Civil War (1957), In All Our 
States (1960), In the Americas (1962), Beyond 
the Americas (1964), and Public Education in 
Princeton (1965). 


W. DARRELL OVERDYKE, professor of research 
and Southern history at Centenary College, 
Shreveport, Louisiana, died June 21, 1973. A 
native of Cherokee, Kansas, he was born Au- 
gust 7, 1907. Dr. Overdyke received his A.B. 
from Centenary in 1928 and had been a mem- 
ber of the faculty there since 1934. He earned 
his A.M. in 1930 from Louisiana State Univer- 
sity and his Ph.D. in 1941 from Duke Univer- 
sity. He was the author of the following books: 
The American Party in Louisiana, The Know- 
Nothing Party in the South, The Samuel 
Rawlinson Letters, Sanity in an Insane World, 
and Louisiana Plantation Homes: Colonial and 
Ante-Bellum. 


Doris Mary STENTON, daughter of Joseph and 
Amelia Parsons, was born at Woodley, near 
Reading, on August 27, 1894. Educated at the 
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Abbey School, Reading, she entered University 
College Reading in 1912. She graduated in 1916 
and became an assistant lecturer of the college 
a year later. She became the first, and so far the 
only, nonhonorary D. Litt. of the university 
in 1948 and was one of the first readers ap- 
pointed in 1956. She was elected a fellow of the 
British Academy in 1953. She received an hon- 
orary Doctor of Laws at the University of Glas- 
gow in 1958 and an honorary Doctor of Letters 
at the University of Oxford in 1968. She de- 
livered the Raleigh Lecture of the British 
Academy in 1958 and the Jayne Lectures for 
the American Philosophical Society in 1963. 
She died at Reading on December 29, 1971, 
after a stroke that left her unconscious for 
the last week of her life. 

For almost the whole of her academic life she 
was the wife and devoted companion of Sir 
Frank Stenton. There was no doubt in her later 
years that when she referred with characteristic 
emphasis to “Him” it was Sir Frank and not the 
Almighty who was intended. She gave her en- 
ergies as housewife, chauffeur, in the later years 
as nurse, and finally as editor. 'Their long and 
happy partnership may now seem unusual in 
one respect: they never produced a work of 
joint authorship. Perhaps they never needed to; 
everything they did was done together. Yet her 
independence as a historian also owed much to 
his generosity and to her own independence. 
and toughness of mind. She was determined, 
her convictions were strongly held, she had no 
respect for the slipshod or the lazy and little 
patience with irresponsibility as she saw it. In 
all this she could express herself pithily: "I see 
that . . . and . . . have been doing some 
beagling" was her comment on one important 
contribution to medieval studies in her later 
years. She preserved many of the formalities of 
her era—she might refer to the other great 
woman among her fellow medieval historians 
simply as "Cam"—but her generosity toward 
and interest in young scholars remained with 
her to her closing years. Indeed few scholars of 
her time here have been so generous, for as an 
editor she laid bare the intricacies of the Ex- 
chequer and the law courts of the late twelfth 
and early thirteenth centuries for a whole 
generation of historians. 

Her qualities as a scholar were many. At the 
outset she knew and loved the English country- 
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side, and she came to it in the best way, on 
foot and above all by bicycle. She has left a 
wonderfully fresh record of her expeditions in 
the summer of 1918 in Berkshire and Oxford- 
shire, often in the company of "F.M.S.," through 
the Midlands to Lincolnshire, and on holiday 
in the Welsh Marches: "4 June Tuesday. Rode 
by way of Oxford road to Goring—Blewbury— 
$4 hr. to do the bad hills—Harwell—North- 
ampton—Southampton to Steventon—fat lands 
at Steventon like sea when the wind blows 
across top of corn—Hanney—East and West 
Hanney very big villages—Stanford—lunch in 
road to lot meadows. Chinnem farm, where 
looked for pots." 

In her youth and prime she had tremendous 
energy. In the winter of 1923-24 arrangements 
were made to revive the then moribund Pipe 
Roll Society. Doris Stenton became the secretary 
and editor. By midsummer 1924 she had drafted 
appeals, added 47 new members to the 101 es- 
tablished contributors, laid down new editorial 
conventions, and edited or supervised the edit- 
ing of the first roll of the new series for Richard 
I's reign. When she retired from the society's 
editorship in 1961 she had carried the series 
to 14 John. Of the twenty-three rolls she edited 
twenty herself; the rest were edited by her 
pupils. Her activities soon won her recognition. 
Writing from his sick bed in January 1927 
J. H. Round wrote, "It was a great achievement 
to bring out the latest two volumes together 
[Pipe Rolls 3 and 4 Richard I]. The list of 
‘institutional members’ is not only most im- 


pressive but places the society, I hope, on a * 


firm and lasting basis—which we owe of course 

‘to yourself. Indeed it must make you proud to 
think that but for yourself it must have come 
to an end long ago." But this was not her sole 
interest. In 1921 she was at work on the assize 
rolls of John’s reign. The Earliest Lincolnshire 
Assize Rolls (1926) was followed by The Earliest 
Northamptonshire Assize Rolls (1930) and by 
seven volumes of plea rolls and rolls of the 
king's court edited for the Selden Society be- 
tween 1934 and 1967. She still found time to 
produce a chapter on Henry II for the Cam- 
bridge Medieval History (1926) and in her later 
years, The English Woman in History (1957). 
a work that led her to accumulate a splendid 
collection of sources, but only proved a tem- 
porary diversion. 
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She was a superb editor. She understood rec- 
ords. Her introductions were masterly. The 
introduction to The Lincolnshire Rolls is a 
locus classicus on amercements. The Northamp- 
tonshire Rolls still contains the best short in- 
troduction to the actions heard before the 
justices in the county courts. The introduc- 
tions to the Pipe Rolls are in fact a history, 
a set of annals based on perceptive insight 
into the records of the reigns of Richard I 
and John. The introductions to Pleas before 
the King or His Justices (1953-67) are essential 
to the understanding of essoins, the role of the 
justiciar, and the composition of the bench in 
the late twelfth century and the reign of John. 
By some instinct, perhaps also through the 
advice of others, of Canon C. W. Foster, and 
above all of her husband, she had established 
herself at a critical point in the development of 
the subject. At the start she corresponded with 
T. F. Tout, James Tait, R. L. Poole, C. T. 
Flower, and J. H. Round, who advised her on 
the indexes to her early volumes in the Pipe 
Roll Society. The work soon gave her an in- 
comparable systematic knowledge of the reigns 
of Richard I and John. Already in 1928 slie 
was able to advise and correct F. M. Powicke, 
then engaged in his contribution to the Cam- 
bridge Medieval History, on the chronology of 
the year 1191 and the interpretation of Magna 
Carta c.17. Few have ever established themselves 
as authorities so rapidly. 

Out of this in her later years there came two 
major works quite different in character. Her 
contribution to the Pelican History of England, 
English Society in the Early Middle Ages (1951), 
was a deliberate attempt to construct history 
from the varied and disconnected materials of 
which her knowledge of the record sources gave 
her command. It was a deservedly successful 
book, indeed unrivaled as a means of introduc- 
ing the student to the evidence, a work of art 
with a hard core to it. Her Jayne Lectures, 
English Justice between the Norman Conquest 
and the Great Charter (1964), which also em- 
bodied her Raleigh Lecture on King John and 
the Courts of Justice (1958), distilled her mas- 
tery of the early legal sources into a brief 
original discussion of the origins of actions and 
the courts of law. It was characteristic that she 
emphasized an entirely practical and apparently 
insignificant development: '"The real leap for- 
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ward came when the King and his advisors 
devised the formula of the returnable writ." In 
this time of her pomp she also completed the 
edition of Sir Christopher Hatton's Book of 
Seals (1950), which had been begun by Lewis 
Loyd, and in an important paper, "Roger of 
Howden and Benedict" (English Historical Re- 
view, [1953]), solved an old problem by finally 
establishing their identity. 

Her friends and pupils marked her retire- 
ment from the editorship of the Pipe Roll So- 
ciety with 4 Medieval Miscellany for Doris 
Mary Stenton (1962). This was edited for the 
society by two of her pupils, Patricia M. Barnes 
and C. F. Slade. Increasingly in her last years 
she gave her time to caring for Sir Frank. After 
his death in 1967 she made one last great effort 
in the editing of some of his earlier work, the 
collection of his essays in Preparatory to Anglo- 
Saxon England (1970) and the third edition of 
his Anglo-Saxon England (1971). The obituary 
she wrote for him for the Proceedings of the 
British Academy (1970) was a masterpiece. 
Written with poignancy but with great insight 
and delicacy it recalled, as nothing else ever 
has, the world of historical scholarship in which 
they both moved and the adventure of English 
“red-brick” universities in the 1920s and 19905. 
'These were her last real commitments. She 
began a history of the University of Reading, 
of which she completed a chapter on the library, 
but it did not fire her imagination or keep her 
energies at their old pitch. She remembered too 
vividly and nostalgically the days when there 
seemed to be no limit to her endeavor. She had 
many friends about her and took a kindly inter- 
est in her old department in the university 
where the increasingly rare visitations by “The 
Lady" were both welcome and imposing oc- 
casions. Her final illness took her as she was 
planning a Christmas visit to Oakham. She was 
buried beside her husband at Halloughton on 
January 5, 1972. 

J. €. HOLT 
University of Reading 


"The most striking fact in Russian history is 
the extraordinary growth of this [the Russian] 
people and their expansion over so enormous a 
territory.” “There is only one Russia, ‘Eurasian’ 
Russia or ‘Eurasia.’” In these terms—expansion 
and centralization of control over a vast, varied, 
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and multicultured area—GEORGE VERNADSKY 
drove home the burden of an imposing array 
of turn-of-the-century Russian historians. And 
he offered his synthesis of Russian civilization 
in the most prolific effort of contemporary prac- 
titioners in the area of Russian studies. 

George Vernadsky was eighty-five when he 
died in New Haven, Connecticut, on June 13, 
1973. He was born in St. Petersburg on August 
20, 1887. His father, Vladimir Ivanovich Ver- 
nadsky, was a distinguished professor of min- 
eralogy and chemistry, and his paternal grand- 
father, Ivan Vasilievich, was a noted economist 
whose writing influenced the emancipation of 
the peasantry in 1861. In the course of his edu- 
cation in Moscow, Berlin, Freiburg, and St. 
Petersburg he was influenced particularly by 
the modern historian A. N. Savin, who directed 
him toward a career of research, the medievalist 
D. M. Petrashevsky, his adviser S. F. Platonov, 
A. E. Presniakov, and one of Russia's most 
original historians, V. O. Kliuchevsky, who of- 
fered him an impressive perspective and high 
standards. He defended his dissertation on 
“The Russian Masonic Order Under Catherine 
II" in October 1917, a few days before the 
Bolshevik Revolution. 

Fate seemed to remove George Vernadsky to 
focal points of the Revolution and civil war as 
they developed. He had received an appoint- 
ment at the University of Perm where he shared 
a lecture series with the now renowned his 
torian of Kievan Russia, B. D. Grekov, and 
with the defeat of Kolchak they transferred to 
the new Tauride University in Simferopol. In 
August 1920 he was appointed chief of the 
press department in General Wrangel's civil 
administration in Sevastopol; he departed his 
native clime in November of that year. 

The first years in migration were fortunately 
rewarding. For eleven months in 1921-22 he 
served as assistant catalog librarian in the 
Greek Archaeological Society in Athens, a van- 
tage point that Professor Vernadsky regarded 
as fundamental for his later studies in Byzantine 
civilization. In February 1922 he moved to 
Prague to lecture on the history of Russian law 
at the newly established Collegium of Russian 
Studies, where he was able to deepen his inter- 
ests in ancient Russia by study and association 
with N. D. Kondakov and Lubor Niederle. And 
here he fell in with Professors N. S. Trubetskoi 
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and P. N. Savitsky whose congenial philosophic- 
historical views merged with his own to form 
the Eurasian school of Russian historiography. 
In the summer of 1927 he was invited, at the 
urging of Professor M. I. Rostovtsev, to oc- 
cupy a research professorship in Russian history 
at Yale University. 

His American career has been marked by 
voluminous writing in Russian and English and 
by growth in academic stature. Named profes- 
sor of Russian history in 1946, his activities 
were only temporarily curtailed by a coronary 
thrombosis in the summer of 1950. In June 
1956 he reached emeritus status, and his re- 
search proportionately increased. Columbia 
University recognized his stature in 1958 by 
awarding him the degree of Doctor of Humane 
Letters. In 1959 the American Council of 
Learned Societies chose him as one of the first 
recipients of its special awards for distinguished 
scholarship, and in 1971 the American Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Slavic Studies 
recognized his outstanding contribution to the 
advancement of this field in the United States. 
His students and colleagues had published a 
Festschrift in his honor in 1964. 

Professor Vernadsky published twenty major 
studies, including eleven in English, seven in 
Russian, and two in French. He has written at 
least 119 articles ranging through literary, de- 
mographic, biographic, and  historiographic 
items, along with investigations in preliterary, 
legal, social, and military history. He worked 
in some nine languages. His professional growth 
began in Prague, for here he developed his 
Eurasian theory in its most inclusive form—a 
theory that has, to some degree, influenced all 
of his work including his survey texts. He holds 
that the Eurasian "area of development" (a 
term he coined to elucidate his concept), the 
Russian Empire, is in itself a historical-geo- 
graphical world constantly subject to political, 
social, economic, and cultural interaction in all 
of its parts. This is the burden of his major 
studies. 

Professor Vernadsky's forte has been synthesis 
in the long perspective, which involves even his 
biographies of Bogdan Khmelnitski and Lenin 
who are presented as products of their cul- 
tural heritage. The five-volume 4 History of 
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Russia, from the preliterary period to Peter I, 
is a prodigious exercise in an interpretation of 
a millennium of Russian civilization. It rep- 
resents an impressive breadth of scholarship 
involving archeological, epigraphic, numismatic, 
sigillographic as well as the usual documentary 
materials, which draw on Slavic, Greek, Latin, 
Arabic, Persian, Armenian, Georgian, and 
Norse sources. The relative scarcity of materials 
in the earlier periods led to bold, controversial 
speculation (for example, the Alanic origin of 
Rus) and to inevitable criticism by specialists 
in the component parts of his studies. And 
critics with a strong Western bent, like Profes- 
sor P. N. Miliukov, have assailed the Eurasian 
interpretation as assigning too close a relation- 
ship between the Russian and Eastern peoples, 
whose virtues and cultural strengths are mag- 
nified. For it is in the framework of his Eurasian 
convictions that George Vernadsky developed 
the theme of centralization of all authority 
necessary for the process of expansion. It is in 
this context that he presented his thesis of the 
Mongolian statist model and heritage in Rus- 
sian society and government with every segment 
of society serving the central will and effort. It 
is in this perspective that he saw the need for 
Westernization, as Muscovy competed with her 
non-Orthodox neighbors for control of the East 
European plain. And it is this context that he 
depicts the influence and difficult position of 
the Orthodox Church. 

Surely the world of scholarship is indebted 
to George Vernadsky for a more secure sense of 
orientation in the study of a massive segment 
of human civilization. 

ALFRED LEVIN 
Kent State University 


Other members of the association who have 
died recently include: Charles Domson of 
Mahanoy City, Pennsylvania; V. S. Merle-Smith 
of New York City; C. S. Meyer of St. Louis, 
Missouri; G. B. Noble of Falls Church, Virginia; 
Sister Mary Margaret O'Connell of the Uni- 
versity of Dallas in Irving, Texas; Arthur L. 
O'Sullivan of Bowie, Maryland; John C. Rain- 
bolt of the University of Missouri in Columbia, 
Missouri; and H. R. William of Oklahoma 
City, Oklahoma. 


Association Notes 





At the annual meeting in San Francisco, the following prizes were announced for 
the year 1973: 'The Herbert Baxter Adams Prize to Martin Jay for Dialectical 
Imagination: A History of the Frankfurt School and the Institute of Social Re- 
search, 1923-1950. The Albert J. Beveridge Award to Richard Slotkin for Regen- 
eration Through Violence: The Mythology of the American Frontier 1600-1860. 
The John K. Fairbank Prize to William G. Beasley for The Meiji Restoration. 
The Howard R. Marraro Prize to Edward R. Tannenbaum for The Fascist Ex- 
perience: Italian Society and Culture, 1922-1945. 


Dr. Beatrice Hyslop, who for twenty-five years compiled the listing in French 
history for the Recently Published Articles section, died in July 1973. Dr. 
Hyslop’s long service and dedication to the AHR was greatly appreciated by 
those with whom she worked. Readers of the AHR, members of the AHA, and 
students of French history owe a debt of gratitude to Dr. Hyslop for her unfailing 
efforts to cover expanding bibliography in a field as broad as that of French 
history. Dr. Hyslop has been succeeded by Dr. Lynn M. Case, professor emeritus 
of the University of Pennsylvania. Dr. Case’s reputation as an outstanding scholar 
is well known. We welcome him to this position and appreciate his willingness 
to compile the February list on short notice. 
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These volumes, recently received in the AHR 
office, do not lend themselves readily to unified 
reviews; the contents are therefore listed. Other 
Festschriften and similar volumes that are 
amenable to reviewing will be found in the 
review section. 


BARKER, NANCY N., and BROWN, MARVIN L. JR. 
edited and with àn introduction by. Diplomacy 
in an Age of Nationalism. Essays in Honor of 
Lynn Marshall Case. The Hague: Martinus 
Nijhoff. 1971. Pp. ix, 222. 36 gls. 


GEORGES DETHAN, Un Chercheur d'Outre-Atlantique: 
Notre Ami Lynn M. Case. GUILLAUME DE BERTIER DE 
SAUVIGNY, American Travelers in France 1814-1848. 
NANCY NICHOLS BARKER, France Disserved: The Dis- 
honorable Career of Dubois de Saligny. WARREN F. 
SPENCER, The Mason Memorandum and the Diplo- 
matic Origins of the Declaration of Paris. Jon 
EDWARD UPDIKE, The Special Commission and the 
Danubian Elections of 1857. MICHAEL J. MCDONALD, 
The Vicariat Proposals: A Crisis in Napoleon IlY’s 
Italian Confederative Designs. DANIEL B. CARROLL, 
Henry Mercier and the American Civil War. PAUL 
BERNSTEIN, Napoleon III and Bismarck: The Biar- 
ritz-Paris Talks of 1865. IVAN scorr, The Diplomatic 
Origins of the Legion of Antibes: Instrument of 
Foreign Policy during the Second Empire. DANIEL 
H. THOMAS, 'The European Press on the Belgian Rail- 
way Affair of 1869. MARVIN L. BROWN, JR., Bismarck 
and Haymerle: The Clashing Allies. CLAIRE HIRSH- 
FIELD, British Policy on the Middle Niger 1890-1898. 
LYLE A. MCGEOCH, British Foreign Policy and the 
Spanish Corollary to the Anglo-French Agreement 
of 1904. 


BLACKMAN, D. J., edited and prefaced by. Marine 
Archaeology. Proceedings of the Twentythird 
Symposium of the Colston Research Society held 
in the University of Bristol, April 4th to 8th, 
1971. London: Butterworth & Co. (Publishers) 
Ltd. 1973. Pp. x, 522. $30.00. 


N. C. FLEMMING; N. M. CZARTORYSKA; and P. M. 
HUNTER, Archaeological evidence for eustatic and 


tectonic components of relative sea level change in 
the South Aegean. A. B. HAWKINS, Sea level changes 
around South-West England. GRAHAM EVANS, Recent 
coastal sedimentation: a review, D. J. BLACKMAN, 
Evidence of sea level change in ancient harbours 
and coastal installations. JEREMY N. GREEN, An un- 
derwater archaeological survey of Cape Andreas, 
Cyprus, 1969-70: a preliminary report. D. A. FREY, 
Shallow-water instrumental searching. ALEXANDER 
MCKEE, The search for King Henry VIII's “Mary 
Rose.” DAVID LEIGH, Reasons for preservation and 
methods of conservation. M. H. JAMESON; Halieis 
at Porto Cheli. y. n. Lewis, Cosa: an early Roman 
harbour. JOHN FRYER, The harbour installations of 
Roman Britain. HELEN CLARKE, King's Lynn and 
east coast trade in the Middle Ages. D. B. HAGUE, 
Lighthouses, ELISHA LINDER, Naval warfare in the 
El-Amarna age. JOHN H. BETTS, Ships on Minoan 
seals, HELENA WYLDE SWINY and MICHAEL L. KATZEV, 
The Kyrenia shipwreck: a fourth-century s.c. 
Greek merchant ship. ANTHONY J. PARKER, The evi- 
dence provided by underwater archaeology for 
Roman trade in the Western Mediterranean. cER- 
HARD KAPITAN, Greco-Roman anchors and the evi- 
dence for the one-armed wooden anchor in anti- 
quity. HONOR FROST, Anchors, the potsherds of 
marine archaeology: on the recording of pierced 
stones from the Mediterranean. v. TUSA, Ancore 
antiche nel Museo di Palermo. COLIN J. M. MARTIN, 
The Spanish Armada expedition, 1968-70. SYDNEY 
WIGNALL, The Armada shot controversy. PETER 
MARSDEN, The investigation of the wreck of the 
"Amsterdam." PETER THROCKMORTON, Ships and ship- 
wrecks: the archaeology of ships. 


FARKAS, JOSEF GERHARD, editor. Überlieferung 
und Auftrag. Festschrift Für Michael de Ferdi- 
nandy. Wiesbaden: Guido Pressler. 1972. Pp. 
701. DM 280. 


YUDIT DE FERDINANDY, Mein Vater Michael de Ferdi- 
handy. MICHAEL DE FERDINANDY, Die Suche nach dem 
Ahn. Verzeichnis der Veróffentlichungen von Mi- 
chael de Ferdinandy in den Jahren 1934-1972. 
Verzeichnis der Lehrveranstaltungen und Vorträge 
von Michael de Ferdinandy in den Jahren 1937- 
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1972. FRANZ ALTHEIM and RUTH STIEHL, Perser und 
Araber vorm Islam. GEORGE N. ATIYEH, Oedipus Rex 
in Modern Arabic Literature. GEORGE T. BAILEY, 
The Windischgraetz Caper. KURT BALDINGER, Die 
Vólker im Zerrspiegel der Sprache. BALINT BALLA, 
Soziale Konflikte und die Soziologie. WOLFGANG 
BAUMGART, Preciosa Corona. Zur Kronensymbolik 
Tizians und Shakespeares. JAIME BENÍTEZ, Where 
is Our Courage? IMRE BOBA, Formation of the 
Hungarian Polity. THOMAS VON BOGYAY, Bemer- 
kungen zum Problem der ersten byzantinisch-un- 
garischen Berührungen. FRITZ BORINSKI, Freie Uni- 
versität Berlin 1956-1972. BELA BORSOS, Pulverhörner 
des sechzehnten bis achtzehnten Jahrhunderts aus 
der Karpatengegend. CARLA coRDÜA, Kant y la 
filosofía de la historia. GORDON A. CRAIG. Lenau.as 
Political Writer. AGNES MARIA csiky, Die Land- 
schaft im ungarischen Märchen. JUAN MARIA DÍEZ 
TABOADA, El autögrafo becqueriano de Romero Bar- 
TOS. JOSEF GERHARD FARKAS, Schwierigkeiten heutiger 
Geschichtsforschung in und über Südosteuropa. 
ANGELA DE FERDINANDY, Mensch und Gesellschaft bei 
Blaise Pascal (1623-1662). LADISLAUS DE FERDINANDY, 
Das Verhältnis des Fürstentums Siebenbürgen zu 
Ungarns heiliger Krone. NÁNDOR 'FETTICH, Der weih- 
räuchernde Engel von Karlsburg (Siebenbürgen). 
ERNESTO GRASSI, Das Problem der Quelle der Geschicht- 
lichkeit im Humanismus und Marxismus. JULIUS 
GREXA, Die Probleme der ungarischen Königskrone 
(A magyar királyi korona problémái). cLAUupIo 
GUILLEN, Historia literaria y forma narrativa. JORGE 
GUILLEN, E] apócrifo Antonio Machado. JoAcHIM 
GÜNTHER, Verlust Europas—Verlust des Menschen? 
WALTER HIRSCH, Erbe und Umwelt. SUSANNE KEMPS, 
“Biiffelschwermut” .. . László Némeths Werk. KARL 
KERÉNYI, Der Handschuh der Diana. LEOPOLD KOHR, 
The Physics of Politics. ALADÁR Kovács, Der "Mon- 
golenbrief" Bélas IV. an Papst Innozenz IV. über 
einen zu erwartenden zweiten Mongoleneinbruch 
um 1250. ROBERT LEWIS, Christopher Marlowe, or 
Everyman His Own Faust. JOSE ANTONIO MARAVALL, 
la literatura de emblemas en el contexto de la 
sociedad barroca. FRANCISCO DE MAROSY, Los “Cri- 
menes contra la paz" y el derecho internacional. 
ANATOL MURAD, The Genealogy of the Dollar. 
LÁSZLÓ PASSUTH, La novela histórica. ANTONIO QUILIS, 
Neutralización, a nivel ortográfico, de consonantes 
postnucleares en el espafiol de Madrid. MICHAEL 
RECK, Possibilities and Impossibilities of Transla- 
tion. ETHEL Rios DE BETANCOURT, The University of 


Puerto Rico in the Last Three Decades: An Insti- . 


tution of Hope, Success and Strife. ANTONIO ROD- 
RÍGUEZ HUÉSCAR, Sobre el perder y ganar. GEORG 
STADTMÜLLER, Ungarns Balkan-Politik im zwólften 
und dreizehnten Jahrhundert. ADAM szászp, El 
Capitán Juan Porcel, vasallo del Emperador. ROB- 
ERTO TORRETTI, Lógica formal y forma lógica. 
ANTONIO TOVAR, Jinetes hallstátticos orientales en 
Hispania. SZABOLCS DE VAJAY, Das “Archiregnum 
Hungaricum" und seine Wappensymbolik in der 
Ideenwelt des Mittelalters. EMERICO VARADY, Julius 
von Farkas und die ungarische Literaturgeschichte. 
GEORGE VERNADSKY, Russlands Ungarn-Feldzug von 
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1849. ERNESTO VOLKENING, Wilhelm Raabe anders 
gesehen. 


LUDZ, PETER CHRISTIAN, editor. Soziologie und 
Sozialgeschichte. Aspekte und Probleme. Opla- 
den: Westdeutscher Verlag. 1972. Pp. 623. DM 


48. 


"Theoretische Aspekte der historischen Soziologie 
und der Sozialgeschichte: PETER CHRISTIAN LUDZ, 
Soziologie und Sozialgeschichte. Aspekte und Prob- 
leme. FRIEDRICH H. TENBRUCK, Die Soziologie vor der 
Geschichte. HANS-ULRICH WEHLER, Soziologie und 
Geschichte aus der Sicht des Sozialhistorikers. 
NIKLAS LUHMANN, Weltzeit und Systemgeschichte, 
Über Beziehungen zwischen Zeithorizonten und 
sozialen Strukturen gesellschaftlicher Systeme. REIN- 
HART KOSELLECK, Begriffsgeschichte und Sozialge- 
schichte. WOLFRAM FISCHER, Sozialgeschichte und 
Wirtschaftsgeschichte. Abgrenzungen und Zusam- 
menhánge. 


Methodologische und methodische Probleme: PETER 
CHRISTIAN LUDZ and HORST-DIETER RÓNSCH, Theo- 
retische Probleme empirischer Geschichtsforschung. 
LUCIAN KERN, Zur Verwendung von Konzepten des 
Operations Research in der rechts- und sozialge- 
schichtlichen Forschung. HORST-DIETER RÓNSCH, Zur 
Anwendung von Simulationsmodellen in der sozial- 
geschichtlichen Forschung. MELVIN SMALL and J. 
DAVID SINGER, Historische "Tatsachen und wissen- 
schaftliche Daten am Beispiel der Erforschung von 
Kriegen. GUNTER ALBRECHT, Zur Stellung historischer 
Forschungsmethoden und nicht-reaktiver Methoden 
im System der empirischen Sozialforschung. 


Komparative Ansätze: PETER FLORA, Die Bildungs- 
entwicklung im Prozess der Staaten- und Nation- 
enbildung. Eine vergleichende Analyse. PETER N. 
STEARNS, Die Herausbildung einer sozialen Gesin- 
nung im Frühindustrialismus. Ein Vergleich der 
Auffassungen französischer, britischer und deutscher 
Unternehmer. WOLFGANG ZORN, Sozialer Wandel in 
Mitteleuropa, 1780-1840. Eine vergleichende landes- 
geschichtliche Untersuchung. 


Stadtsoziologie und Stadtgeschichte: FRITZ SACK, 
Stadtgeschichte und Kriminalsoziologie. Eine his- 
torisch-soziologische Analyse abweichenden Verhal- 
tens. WILLIAM H. HUBBARD, Der Wachstumsprozess 
in den österreichischen Gross-Städten 1869-1910. 
Eine historisch-demographische Untersuchung. 


Marxismus, Historische Soziologie und Sozialge- 
schichte: PETER CHRISTIAN LUDZ, Der Strukturbegriff 
in der marxistischen Gesellschaftslehre. c. L. ULMEN, 
Marxismus, Positivismus und Sozialgeschichte. Zu 
Karl August Wittfogels Gesellschaftstheorie. HARALD 
MEY, Der Beitrag von Barrington Moore Jr, zur 
soziologisch orientierten Sozialgeschichte. JÜRGEN 
KOCKA, Zur jüngeren marxistischen Sozialgeschichte. 
Eine kritische Analyse unter besonderer Berück- 
sichtigung sozialgeschichtlicher Ansätze in der DDR. 
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Neue Forschungsergebnisse und -berichte: DIETRICH 
RÜsCHEMEYER, Modernisierung und die Gebildeten 
im kaiserlichen Deutschland. Überlegungen zu einer 
in Arbeit befindlichen Untersuchung. EDWARD 
SHORTER, "La vie intime." Beiträge zu seiner Ge- 
schichte am Beispiel des kulturellen Wandels in den 
bayerischen Unterschichten im 19. Jahrhundert. 
HEINRICH VOLKMANN, Wirtschaftlicher Strukturwan- 
del und sozialer Konflikt in der Frühindustrialisier- 
ung. Eine Fallstudie zum Aachener Aufruhr von 
1850. MANFRED WÜSTEMEYER, Sozialgeschichte und 
Soziologie als soziologische Geschichte. Zur Raum- 
Zeit-Lehre der "Annales" JAMES J. SHEEHAN, Die 
Verwendung quantitativer Daten in politik- und 
sozialwissenschaftlichen Forschungen zur neueren 
deutschen Geschichte, PETER CHRISTIAN LUDZ, Aus- 
wahl-Bibliographie zu wissenschaftstheoretischen 
Problemen von Soziologie und Geschichte. 


PANAT, ADHEMAR DE et al., edited and with an 
introduction by. Mélanges offerts à Szabolcs de 
Vajay à l'occasion de son cinquantième anni- 
versaire par ses amis, ses collégues et des mem- 
bres de l'Académie. Braga: Livraria Cruz. 1971. 
Pp. 632. 160 fr. 


ADHÉMAR DE PANAT, Roncelin, dernier seigneur de 
Lunel (Hérault) et son héritier Hugues d'Adhémar 
de Monteil seigneur de Lombers, (21 décembre 
1294). FRANCISCO DE SIMAS ALVES DE AZEVEDO, Présenre 
héraldique hongroise au Portugal. THOMAS DE 
nocyay, L'adoption de la Déisis dans l'art en Europe 
centrale et occidentale. GEORGES DE BONE, Ciertos 
aspectos estético-sicológicos e histórico-sociales de 
la pintura colonial del Cuzco. JACQUES BOUSQUET, 
Les coseigneurs de Caylus—Saint-Affrique—Roque- 
fort. Un exemple de généalogie “impossible.” PIERRE 
BRIERE, La restauration du monastère de Saint-Pierre 
de Clairvaux en Rouergue (Aveyron) en 1060. EDGAR 
H. BRUNNER, Die "Nüwe Ordnung" von Anno 1643. 
Studie zur Entstehungsgeschichte des bernischen 
Patriziats als Geburtsstand. KARL AUGUST ECKHARDT, 
Kuno von Horburg. Ein Beitrag zum Thema 
"Latein für Sippenforscher.” GEZA ENTZ, Zur Ikono- 
graphie des Sündenfalls. CHARLES EVANS, F.S.A., Mar- 
garet of Scotland, Duchess of Brittany. MICHAEL DE 
FERDINANDY, Attila. Das "Thema seiner Biographie. 
ARMAND DE FLUVIÀ I ESCORSA, Los Sentmenat. Una 
gran familia noble catalana. HEINZ F. FRIEDERICHS, 
Zur Entstehung des hochmittelalterlichen “Patri- 
ziats” in westdeutschen Städten. ERIK FÜGEDI, Die 
Verflechtung des Bürgertums und Adels in Ungarn 
am Ende des 14. Jahrhunderts. Die Familie Vincze 
von Szentgyürgy. VERONIKA GERVERS-MOLNAR, The 
History of Sárospatak's Court Revealed in Sepul- 
chral Monuments. CHEVALIER XAVIER DE GHELLINCH 
VAERNEWYCK, Liens généalogiques, historiques et 
héraldiques entre les Royaumes de Hongrie et de 
Bohéme et les Belges d'hier et d'aujourd'hui. 
GYÖRGY GYÖRFFY, Die Nordwestgrenze des byzan- 
tinischen Reiches im XI. Jahrhundert und die 
Ausbildung des "ducatus Sclavoniae" ADAM HEY- 
MOWSKI, Les armes au Samson en Pologne et en 
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Hongrie. EDUARD HLAWITSCHKA, Die Todesdaten 
Teutbalds I. und Teutbalds II. von Langres. 
Bemerkungen zur Geschichte von Langres in der 
zweiten Hälfte des 9. Jahrhunderts. LAJOS HUSZÁR, 
Das ungarische Wappen auf frémden Münzen im 
Mittelalter. BÁLINT ILA, Beiträge zur Geschichte der 
Rechtsprechung über die Hérigen in Ungarn im 
XV. Jahrhundert. HANNS JÄGER-SUNSTENAU, Ungari- 
sche Adelswappen aus dem Jahr 1914. LEON JEQUIER, 
Note sur l'emploi des contre-sceaux au moyen áge. 
MIKLOS KOMJATHY, Quelques problémes relatifs à 
la charte de fondation du couvent des religieuses de 
Veszprémvólgy. ANDRAS KUBINYI, Les Cotta de Tolède 
et la colonie espagnole à Bude aux 15° et 16? siècles. 
W. F. LEEMANS, Le Lothier et le Roy d'armes des 
Ruyers, JEAN MARILIER, Essai d'armorial bourguig- 
non des familles féodales des XIII* et XIV® siècles. 
FAUSTINO MENENDEZ PIDAL DE NAVASCUÉS, Los comien- 
zos de la heráldica en España. Travail d'admission 
présenté à l'Académie internationale d'héraldique. 
OTIFRIED NEUBECKER, Die Anfänge einer sachgerech- 
ten Anordnung der Wappen der Erblande im Wap- 
pen von Osterreich. coRNELIS PAMA, The Protection 
of Coats of Arms in South Africa. ROMAN FREIHERR 
VON PROCHÁZKA, Ungarische Edelleute in den his- 
torischen Ländern der Böhmischen Krone. DENES 
RADOCSAY, Les principaux monuments funéraires 
médiévaux conservés à Budapest. ANDRÉ SAHUT 
D'IZARN, Les d'Armagnac, seigneurs de Termes. Con- 
tribution à l'histoire de la maison d'Armagnac. 
JOSE JULIO SANTA-PINTER, Semblanza de un Rey. 
Esquema analitico de las "Instrucciones" del rey 
San Esteban a su hijo, el príncipe San Emerico. 
MARQUIS DE SAO PAYO, L'héraldique de la reine 
Sainte Elisabeth de Portugal, nièce de Sainte Elisa- 
beth de Hongrie. C. GUNNAR U. SCHEFFER, Azur 
romantique ou scientifique? Les couleurs héraldi- 
ques, leur réhabilitation et leur détermination. 
WHITNEY SMITH, The Union Mark: a Study in Politi- 
cal Symbolism. sANTIAGO SOBREQUÉS 1 VIDAL, Los 
Fogatges catalanes del siglo XIV? y la “Caballería” 
del Rosellón. JOSE MARIA DE SOLÁ-MORALES Y DE 
ROSSELLÓ, Em torno a la transmisión cognática de 
la nobleza en España. LÁszLÓ sziLÁcvr, Der Nach. 
weis des Adels in Ungarn bis 1947. JEAN-BERNARD 
DE VAIVRE, Valeur et hierarchie des sceaux selon 
Philippe de Beaumanoir (fin du XIII* siécle). Notes 
pour servir à l'étude de la valeur juridique des 
sceaux au moyen 4ge. CHRISTIANE VAN DEN BERGEN- 
PANTENS, Etude historique et iconographique de 
l'Ordre de l'Epée de Chypre. FERNANDO VIADER Y 
GUsTÁ, El castillo y el linaje de Vilademuls. RU: 
VIEIRA DA CUNHA, Les armoiries du vicomte de 
Mauá. 


STECKLER, GERARD G., and DAVIS, LEO DONALD, edi- 
tors. Studies in Mediaevalia and Americana, Es- 
says in Honor of William Lyle Davis, S.J. 
Spokane: Gonzaga University Press. 1973. Pp. 
xii, 171. $4.50. 

ROBERT IGNATIUS BURNS, Islam in the Kingdom of 
Valencia. ANTHONY P. VIA, Byzantine Economic Op- 
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pression in Pre-Norman Italy. LEO DONALD DAVIS, 
Creation according to William of Auvergne. EDMOND 
J. SMYTH, Clericis Laicos and the Lower Clergy in 
England. RICHARD H. TRAME, Conciliar Agitation and 
Rodrigo Sanchez de Arévalo. FRANCIS J. Fox, Ex- 
pulsion of the Jesuits from New Spain. GERARD G. 
STECKLER, 'The Foundation of the Alaskan Catholic 
Missions. RICHARD S. KIRKENDALL, Truman and the 
Cold War. 


TEMPORINI, HILDEGARD, editor. Aufstieg und 
Niedergang der römischen Welt: Geschichte 
und Kultur Roms im Spiegel der neueren For- 
schung. Vol. 3, Von den Anfängen Roms bis 
zum Ausgang der Republik. Berlin. Walter de 
Gruyter. 1973. Pp. x, gor. DM 170. 


Sprache und Literatur (1. Jahrhundert v. Chr): 
HELLFRIED DAHLMANN, Varroniana. LUIGI ALFONSI, Le 
‘Menippee’ di Varrone. c. JOACHIM CLASSEN, Ciceros 
Rede für Caelius. ALAN EDWARD DOUGLAS, The Intel- 
lectual Background of Cicero's Rhetorica: A Study 
in Method. ALAIN MICHEL, Rhétorique et philosophie 
dans les traités de Cicéron. ELIE FALLU, Les rationes 
du proconsul Cicéron. Un exemple de style admin- 
istratif et d'interprétation historique dans la corre- 
spondance de Cicéron. JEAN-MICHEL DAVID; SEGOLENE 
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DEMOUGIN; ELIZABETH DENIAUX; DANIELLE FEREY; 
JEAN-MARC FLAMBARD; and CLAUDE NICOLET, Le ‘Com- 
mentariolum Petitionis’ de Quintus Cicéron. Etat 
de la question et étude prosopographique. JEAN 
GRANAROLO, L’époque néotérique ou la poésie 
romaine d’avant-garde au dernier siécle de la Ré- 
publique (Catulle excepte). GEORG Luck, Probleme 
der rómischen Liebeselegie in der neueren For- 
schung. KENNETH QUINN, Trends in Catullan Criti- 
cism, CARL DEROUX, L'identité de Lesbie. LEO RADITSA, 
Julius Caesar and his Writings. JÜRGEN KROYMANN, 
Caesar und das Corpus Caesarianum in der neueren 
Forschung: Gesamtbibliographie 1945-1970. GIO- 
VANNI PASCUCCI, Interpretazione linguistica e stilistica 
del Cesare autentico. JACQUES HARMAND, Une com- 
posante scientifique du Corpus Caesarianum: le 
portrait de la Gaule dans le De Bello Gallico 
I-VII. GIOVANNI PASCUCCI, Paralipomeni della esegesi 
e della critica al ‘Bellum Hispaniense.' PIERRE HAM- 
BLENNE, L'opinion romaine en 46-43 et les sentences 
*politiques' de Publilius Syrus. EDNA M. JENEINSON, 
Genus scripturae leve: Cornelius Nepos and the 
Early History of Biography at Rome. CARL BECKER, 
Sallust. WILL RICHTER, Der Manierismus des Sallust 
und die Sprache der rómischen Historiographie. 
ERICH KOESTERMANN, Das Problem der römischen 
Dekadenz bei Sallust und Tacitus. EGERT POHLMANN, 
Charakteristika des rómischen Lehrgedichts. 





Other Books Received 





Books listed were received by the AHR between 
July 15 and October 1, 1973. Books that will be 
reviewed are not listed, but listing does not pre- 
clude subsequent review. 


GENERAL 


ALBRECHT-CARRIÉ, RENÉ. Twentieth-Century Europe. 
Totowa, N.J.: Littlefield, Adams. 1973. Pp. xi, 283. 
$1.95. 


ARTAUD, DENISE, La reconstruction de l'Europe (1919- 
1929). Dossiers Clio, [Paris:] Presses Universitaires 
de France. 1978. Pp. 94. 9 fr. 


BLACK, R. D. COLLISON, et al. (eds). The Marginal 
Revolution in Economics: Interpretation and Evalu- 
ation. Papers presented at a conference held at the 
Villa Serbelloni, Bellagio, Italy, August 22-28, 1971. 
Durham, N.C.: Duke University Press. 1973. Pp. viii, 
367. $7.50. 


BOLEA, Jost. Viento del Noroeste: Historia para 
leer. [México, D. F.:] Editorial Iztaccihuatl. 1972. 


Pp. 429. 


BRAUDEL, FERNAND. Capitalism and Material Life, 
1400—1800. Tr. from the French by MIRIAM KOCHAN. 
New York: Harper and Row. 1973. Pp. xv, 462. 
$13.00. See rev. of French ed. (1967), AHR, 73 
(1967-68): 766. 


CAPORASO, JAMES A., and ROOS, LESLIE L., JR. (eds.). 
Quasi-Experimental Approaches: Testing Theory 
and Evaluating Policy. Evanston, Ill.: Northwestern 
University Press. 1973. Pp. xix, 368. Cloth $15.00, 
paper $3.95. 


CHARNAY, JEAN-PAUL. Essai général de stratégie. 
Paris: Éditions Champ Libre. 1973. Pp. 219. 


COLLETTI, LUCIO. From Rousseau to Lenin: Studies 
in Ideology and. Society. Tr. by JOHN MERRINGTON 
and JUDITH wHITE. New York: Monthly Review 
Press. 1972. Pp. 240. $8.50. 


COUSINS, NORMAN. The Improbable Triumvirate: 
John F, Kennedy, Pope John, Nikita Khrushchev. 
New York: W. W. Norton. 1972. Pp. 171. $5.95. 


DETWEILER, ROBERT, ef al. (eds). Environmental 
Decay in Its Historical Context. Topics in Com- 
parative History Ser. Glenview, Ill.: Scott, Foresman. 
1973. Pp. 142. 


DUNSIRE, A. Administration: The Word and the 


Science. Halsted Press Book. New York: John 
Wiley and Sons, 1973. Pp. x, 262. $8.75. 


EPSTEIN, EDNA. The United Nations. 6th rev. ed; 
New York: Franklin Watts. 1973. Pp. 95. $8.95. 
Grades 3-7. 


GILLISPIE, CHARLES COULSTON (ed. in chief) Dic- 
tionary of Scientific Biography. Vol. 7, lamblichus~ 
Karl Landsteiner. Published under the auspices of 
the American Council of Learned Societies, New 
York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 1973. Pp. xii, 625. 
$35.00. See rev. of vols. 1 and 2 (1970), AHR, 78 
(1973): 65. 


GLASER, LYNN. Indians or Jews? An Introduction 
to a Reprint of Manasseh ben Israel’s The Hope of 
Israel. Gilroy, Calif: Roy V. Boswell. 1978. Pp. 
74» 85. $17.50. 


HIERONYMI, OTTO. Economic Discrimination against 
the United States in Western Europe (1945-1958): 
Dollar Shortage and the Rise of Regionalism. 
Travaux de droit, d’économie, de sociologie et des 
sciences politiques, no. 95. Geneva: Librairie Droz. 
1973. Pp. xvi, 232. 


Historical Research for University Degrees in the 
United Kingdom. List no. 34, part 1, Theses Com- 
pleted 1972. London: University of London, In- 
stitute of Historical Research. 1973. Pp. v, 32. 25p. 


KAHLE, GUNTER. Das Kaukasusprojekt der Alliierten 
vom Jahre r940. Rheinisch-Westfälische Akademie 
der Wissenschaften: Geisteswissenschaften, Vorträge 
G 186. Opladen: Westdeutscher Verlag. 1973. Pp. 
42. DM 6.90. 


LAZITCH, BRANKO, in collaboration with MILORAD 
M. DRACHKOVITCH. Biographical Dictionary of the 
Comintern, Hoover Institution Publications 121. 
Stanford: Hoover Institution Press, Stanford Uni- 
versity. 1973. Pp. xlii, 458. $15.00. 


MCLANE, CHARLES B. Soviet-Middle East Relations. 
Soviet-Third World Relations, vol. 1. London: 
Central Asian Research Centre; distrib. by Colum- 
bia University Press, New York. 1973. Pp. 126. 
$15.00. 


MARX, KARL. 4 Workers’ Inquiry. Tougaloo, Miss.: 
Freedom Information Service. 1973. Pp. 12. 25 cents. 


Numismatic Research, A Survey of, ro66-r971. 
Vol. 1, Ancient Numismatics, ed. by PAUL NASTER 
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Other Books Received 


et al.; vol. 2, Mediaeval and Oriental Numismatics, 
ed. by JACQUES YVON and HELEN W. MITCHELL BROWN; 
vol 3, Modern Numismatics Including Medals, 
ed. by LUBOMÍR NEMESKAL and ELVIRA CLAIN-STEFA- 
NELLI. New York: International Numismatic Com- 
mission. 1973. Pp. vi, 372; vi, 373; vii, 374. $40.00 
the set. 


PAULSON, ROSS EVANS. Women’s Suffrage and Prohi- 
bition: A Comparative Study of Equality and Social 
Control. Glenview, Ill: Scott, Foresman. 1973. 
Pp. 212. 


PLIMMER, CHARLOTTE and DENIS. Slavery: The Anglo- 
American Involvement. Illustrated Sources in His- 
tory. New York: Barnes and Noble. 1973. Pp. 112. 
$1045. 


POLLARD, SIDNEY, and HOLMES, COLIN. The End of 
the Old Europe, 1914-1939. Documents of European 
Economic History, vol. s. New York: St. Martin's 
Press. 1973. Pp. xvi, 623. $26.95. 


ROBERTS, PAUL CRAIG, and STEPHENSON, MATTHEW A. 
Marx's Theory of Exchange, Alienation and Crisis. 
Hoover Institution Studies 36. Stanford: Hoover 
Institution Press, Stanford University. 1973. Pp. 
xi, 127. $5.50. 


ROSTOW, W. w. Politics and. the Stages of Growth. 
New York: Cambridge University Press. 1971. Pp. 
xiii, 410. Cloth $9.50, paper $3.95. 


SCHUDDEKOPF, OTTO-ERNST. Fascism. Revolutions of 
Our Time. New York: Praeger. 1973. Pp. 224. 
$8.50. 


SERVICE, JOHN $. The Amerasia Papers: Some Prob- 
lems in the History of US-China Relations. China 
Research Monographs, no. 7. Berkeley: Center for 
Chinese Studies, University of California. 1971. 
Pp. 220. $4.00. 


SILBERMAN, CHARLES E. (ed.). The Open Classroom 
Reader. New York: Random House. 1973. Pp. 
xxiii, 789. $12.50. 


STOESSINGER, JOHN c. Nations in Darkness: China, 
Russia, and America. New York: Random House. 


1971. Pp. ix, 197. $6.95. 


SWORAKOWSKI, WITOLD S. (ed.). World Communism: 
A Handbook, 1918-1965. Hoover Institution Pub- 
lications 108. Stanford: Hoover Institution Press, 
Stanford University. 1973. Pp. xv, 576. $25.00. 


TELFORD, SHIRLEY. Workers Profit Sharing: The 
Riddle of History Solved. ed ed.; Portland, Ore.: 
William and Richards. 1973. Pp. 32. $2.00. 


WALLBANK, T. WALTER, et al. Western Perspectives: 
A Concise History of Civilization. Glenview, Ill.: 
Scott, Foresman. 1973. Pp. 569. 


WOLFSON, HARRY AUSTRYN. Studies in the History 
of Philosophy and Religion. Vol. 1. Ed. by ISADORE 
TWERSKY and GEORGE H. WILLIAMS. Cambridge, 
Mass: Harvard University Press. 1978. Pp. xvii, 
626. $15.95. 


WREN, DANIEL A. The Evolution of Management 
Thought. New York: Ronald Press. 1972. Pp. xiii, 


556. 
ZINZENDORF, NICHOLAUS LUDWIG COUNT VON. Nine 
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Public Lectures on Important Subjects in Religion, 

Preached in Fetter Lane Chapel in London in the 

Year 1746. Tr. and ed. by GEORGE w. FORELL. Iowa 

ER University of Iowa Press. 1973. Pp. xxxii, 138. 
95. 


ANCIENT 


ARISTIDES. In 4 vols. Vol 1, Panathenaic Oration 
and In Defence of Oratory. Text and tr. by c. A. 
BEHR. The Loeb Classical Library, 458. Cambridge, 
Mass: Harvard University Press. 1973. Pp. xxvi, 
567. $5.00. 


BROWN, TRUESDELL S. The Greek Historians. Civiliza- 
tion and Society: Studies in Social, Economic, and 
Cultural History. Lexingtor, Mass: D. C. Heath. 
1973. Pp. 208. $2.95. 


COLLINS, DESMOND, et al. Background to Archaeol- 
ogy: Britain in Its European Setting. Rev. ed.; 
New York: Cambridge University Press. 1973. Pp. 
116. Cloth $7.95, paper $2.95. 


ENGEL, JEAN-MARIE, L’Empire romain. “Que sais-je?” 
No. 1536. Paris: Presses Universitaires de France. 


1973. Pp. 127. 


GADOW, GERHARD. Der Atlantis-Streit: Zur meistdis- 
kutierten Sage des Altertums. Frankfurt am Main: 
Fischer Taschenbuch Verlag. 1973. Pp. 157. DM 
3.80. 


GRAYSON, A. KIRK, and REDFORD, DONALD B. (eds.). 
Papyrus and Tablet. Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Pren- 
tice-Hall. 1973. Pp. x, 178. Cloth $6.95, paper $2.45. 


HOMO, LEON. Rome impériale et l'urbanisme dans 
l'antiquité. Collection "L'évolution de l'humanité," 
33. Reprint; Paris: Albin Michel 1971. Pp. 665. 
12 fr. 


LLOYD, ALAN. Marathon: The Story of Civilizations 
on Collision Course. New York; Random House. 
1973. Pp. xii, 210. $6.95. 


SCHMIDT, JOEL. Vie et mort des esclaves dans la 
Rome antique, Paris; Éditions Albin Michel. 1973. 
Pp. 284. 27 fr. 


SCHRAMM, GOTTFRIED. Nordpontische Stróme: Nam- 
enphilologische Zugänge zur Frühzeit des euro- 
püischen Ostens. Göttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ru- 
precht. 1973. Pp. 254, 4 maps. DM 58. 


THOMPSON, MARGARET, et al. (eds.). An Inventory of 
Greek Coin Hoards. New York: American Nümis- 
matic Society, for the International Numismatic 
Commission. 1973. Pp. xviii, 408. $35.00. 


WEINGARTNER, RUDOLPH H. The Unity of the Pla- 
tonic Dialogue: 'The Cratylus, the Protagoras, the 
Parmenides. The Library of Liberal Arts. Indian- 
apolis: Bobbs-Merrill. 1973. Pp. x, 205. $7.50. 


MEDIEVAL 


CHAPLAIS, PIERRE. English Royal Documents: King 
John-Henry VI, irgg—r46r. New York: Oxford 
University Press. 1971. Pp. xii, 84, 27 plates. $13.00. 


DUBY, GEORGES. Hommes et structures du Moyen 
Age: Recueil d'articles. École Pratique des Hautes 
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Études—Sorbonne. VI* Section: Sciences écono- 
miques et sociales. Le savoir historique, 1. Paris: 
Mouton. 1973. Pp. 424. 38 fr. 


GEREMEK, BRONISLAW. Ludzie marginesu w $rednio- 
wiecznym Paryzu, XIV-XV wiek [Marginal Groups 
in Medieval Paris, 14th-15th Century]. Instytut 
Historii Polskiej Akademii Nauk. Wrocław. Zakład 
Narodowy imienia Ossolińskich, Wydawnictwo 
Polskiej Akademii Nauk. 1971. Pp. 325. Zi. 65. 


KINSER, SAMUEL (ed.). The Memoirs of Philippe de 
Commynes. Vol. 2, Book Six: French Expansion in 
Burgundy and Louis XI's Last Years, 1477-1483; 
Book Seven: The French Invasion of Italy, 1494— 
1495; Book Fight: The French Retreat from Italy 
and Charles VIIIs Last Years, 1495-1498. Tr. by 
ISABELLE CAZEAUX. Columbia: University of South 
Carolina Press. 1973. Pp. xv, 373-665. $17.95. Vols. 
1 and 2, $350.00 the set. 


Lot, Ferdinand, Recueil des travaux historique de. 
Vol. s. Centre de Recherches d'Histoire et de 
Philologie et la IV* Section de l'École pratique 
des Hautes Études. Ser. V, Hautes études médi- 
évales et modernes, no. g. Geneva: Librairie Droz. 
1973. Pp. 888. See rev. of vol 1 (1968), AHR, 74 
(1968-69): 1014. 


MUNDY, JOHN H. Europe in the High Middle Ages, 
1150-1309. New York: Basic Books. 1973. Pp. xvi, 
611. $11.95. 


SAFFRON, MORRIS HAROLD (transcribed from manu- 
script and tr. into English) Maurus of Salerno, 
Twelfth-Century "Optimus Physicus,” with His 
Commentary on the Prognostics of Hippocrates. 
Transactions of the American Philosophical So- 
ciety, New Ser. vol. 62, pt. 1. Philadelphia: the 
Society. 1972. Pp. 104. $4.00. 


SHEVKINA, G. V. Siger Brabantskii i parizhskie aver- 
roisty XIII v. [Siger of Brabant and the Parisian 
Averroists of the 13th Century]. Moscow: Izda- 
tel'stvo "Nauka." 1972. Pp. 102. 


ZACOUR, NORMAN P. Petrarch’s Book without a 
Name: A Translation of the Liber sine Nomine. 
Toronto: Pontifical Institute of Mediaeval Studies. 
1978. Pp. 128. $3.00. 


BRITISH COMMONWEALTH AND IRELAND 


COLEMAN, B. I. (ed). The Idea of the City in Nine- 
teenth-Century Britain. Birth of Modern Britain 
Ser. Boston: Routledge and Kegan Paul 1979. 
Pp. xiv, 241. Cloth $9.25, paper $4.75. 


COPPE, ABIEZER. 4 Fiery Flying Roll. Reprint; 
Exeter: The Rota, University of Exeter. 1973. Pp. 


3. 22. 75p. 


COURTNEY, JOHN c. The Selection of National Party 
Leaders in Canada. [Hamden, Conn.:] Archon 
Books. 1973. Pp. xiv, 278. $12.50. 


CUMPSTON, I. M. (ed.). The Growth of the British 
Commonwealth, 1880-1932. Documents of Modern 
History. New York: St. Martin’s Press. 1973. Pp. 
viii, 195. $9.95. 


DURY, G. H. The British Isles. 5th ed.; New York: 
Barnes and Noble. 1973. Pp. xii, 365. $10.00. 


Other Books Received 


EDWARDES, MICHAEL. Ralph -Fitch: Elizabethan in 
the Indies. Great Travellers. New York: Barnes 
and Noble. 1973. Pp. 184. $9.00. 


English Royal Signatures. Facsimiles with introd. 
by R. J. GOULDEN. Public Record Office Museum 
Pamphlets no. 4. London: H. M. Stationery Office; 
distrib. by Pendragon House, Palo Alto, Calif. 
1973. Pp. unnumbered. $1.40. 


HANNINGTON, WAL. Unemployed Struggles, 1919- 
1936: My Life and Struggles amongst the Un- 
employed. With a new introd. by WILL PAYNTER. 
New York: Barnes and Noble. 1973. Pp. xii, 328. 


$12.50. 


HATLEY, VICTOR A. (ed). Northamptonshire Militia 
Lists, 1777. The Publications of the Northampton- 
shire Record Society, vol. 25. Northampton: the 
Society. 1973. Pp. xxvi, 260. £3.50. 


HOLLIS, PATRICIA (ed). Class and Conflict in Nine- 
teenth-Century England, 1815-1850. Birth of Mod- 
ern Britain Ser. Boston: Routledge and Kegan Paul. 
1975. Pp. xxvii, 372. Cloth $14.00, paper $6.50. 


JELKS, EDWARD B. Archaeological Explorations at 
Signal Hill, Newfoundland, 1965-1966. Canadian 
Historic Sites: Occasional Papers in Archaeology 
and History, no. 7. Ottawa: National Historic Sites 
Service, National and Historic Parks Branch, De- 
partment of Indian Affairs and Northern Develop- 
ment. 1973. Pp. 127. 


KAESTLE, CARL F. (ed., with an introd. and notes). 
Joseph Lancaster and the Monitorial School Move- 
ment: A Documentary History. Classics in Educa- 
tion, 47. New York: Teachers College Press, Colum- 
bia University. 1973. Pp. xii, 189. Cloth $9.50, 
paper $4.95. 


KINNEY, ARTHUR F. Titled Elizabethans: A Directory 
of Elizabethan State and Church Officers and 
Knights, with Peers of England, Scotland, and 
Ireland, 1558-1603. [Hamden, Conn.:] Archon 
Books. 1973. Pp. ix, 89. $5.00. 


KURTZ, HENRY IRA. John and Sebastian Cabot. Visual 
Biography. New York: Franklin Watts. 1973. Pp. 
58. $4.50. Grades 4-5. 


MASTERMAN, C. F. C. (ed). The Heart of the Empire: 
Discussions of Problems of Modern City Life in 
England. Ed. with an introd. by BENTLEY B. GILBERT. 
New York: Barnes and Noble. 1973. Pp. xxxvii, xx, 
415. xxxix-xlvii. $18.00. 


MORRIS, MARGARET. The British General Strike, 
1926. General Ser. no. 82. [London:] Historical 
Association. 1973. Pp. 40. 36p. 


ROWE, MARGERY M. and JACKSON, ANDREW M, (eds. 
with an introd.) Exeter Freemen, 1266-1967. Fore- 
word by w. c. Hoskins. Devon and Cornwall Record 
Society, Extra Ser. I. Exeter: James Townsend and 
Sons, for the Society. 1973. Pp. xxxv, 462. $15.00 
postpaid, 


STEARNE, JOHN. A Confirmation and Discovery of 
Witcheraft. Reprint; [Exeter:] The Rota, Uni- 
versity of Exeter. 1973. Pp. 61. $4.50. 


Tudor Royal Letters: The Family of Henry VIII. 
Facsimiles with introd. by c. J. KrtcHinc. Public 


Other Books Received ' 


Record Office Museum Pamphlets no. 2. London: 
H. M. Stationery Office; distrib. by Pendragon 
House, Palo Alto, Calif. 1972. Pp. 8, 8 plates. $1.28. 


FRANCE 


BENOIST, LUC. Histoire de Versailles. “Que sais-je?” 
nO, 1526. Paris: Presses Universitaires de France. 
1978. Pp. 126. 


BUISSERET, DAVID. Huguenots and Papists. London: 


Ginn, 1972. Pp. i24. £3.25. 


CONLON, PIERRE M. Prélude au siécle des Lumiéres 
en France: Répertoire chronologique de 1680 à 
1715. Vol. 4, 1708-1715. Histoire des idées et 
critique littéraire, vol. 122. Geneva: Librairie Droz. 
1973. Pp. 517. 


DAINVILLE, FRANGOIS DE, and TULARD, JEAN. Atlas 
administratif de l'Empire français: D'après l'atlas 
rédigé par ordre du Duc de Feltre en 1812. Centre 
de Recherches d'Histoire et de Philologie de la 
IVe Section de l'École pratique des Hautes Études 
médiévales et modernes, 17. Geneva: Librairie 
Droz. 1973. Pp. 32, 20 maps. 


EDWARDS, STEWART (ed). The Communards of Paris, 
1871. Documents of Revolution. Ithaca: Cornell 
University Press. 1973. Pp. 180. Cloth $6.95, paper 
$2.95. 


MARTIMORT, AIMÉ-GEORGES. Le gallicanisme. “Que 
sais-je?” no. 1537. Paris: Presses Universitaires de 
France. 1973. Pp. 128. 


MOUSNIER, ROLAND. The Assassination of Henry IV: 
The Tyrannicide Problem and the Consolidation 
of the French Absolute Monarchy in the Early 
Seventeenth Century. Tr. by JOAN SPENCER. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1973. Pp. 428. $17.50. 
See rev. of French ed. (1964), AHR, 70 (1964-65): 
1185. 


THE LOW COUNTRIES 


Bibliographie luxembourgeoise, 1970 (XXVI* an- 
née), et complément des années précédentes. Lux- 
embourg: Bibliotheque Nationale. 1972. Pp. 217. 


HANSOTTE, GEORGES. La principauté de Stavelot- 
Malmédy à la fin de l'ancien régime: Carte de la 
principauté en 1789 dénombrement des maisons, 
des chevaux et des bestiaux vers 1750. Brussels: 
Commission Royale d'Histoire. 1973. Pp. 62, 1 map. 


HEES, P. VAN (comp). Bibliografie van P. Geyl. 
Historische Studies, 28, Groningen: Wolters-Noord- 
hoff. 1972. Pp. 128. Gls. 25. 


JACQUES, FRANÇOIS, Le diocèse de Tournai (1690- 
1728) et ses divisions archidiaconales et décanales 
de 1331 à 1789: Cartes de géographie historique. 
Brussels: Commission Royale d'Histoire, 1973. Pp. 
127, map. 


Nationaal biografisch woordenboek. Vol. 5. Brus- 
sels: Koninklijke Academién van Belgié. 1972. Pp. 
viii, 1022, xx. goo fr. B. See rev. of vols. 1-3 (1964; 
1966; 1968), AHR, 75 (1969-70): 2082. 
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GERMANY, AUSTRIA, AND SWITZERLAND 


Germany. OECD Economic Surveys. [Washington:] 
Organisation for Economic Co-operation and De- 
velopment. 1973. Pp. 91. $1.00. 


HÖLZLE, ERWIN. Der Gerheimnisverrat und der 
Kriegsausbruch 1914. Studien zum Geschichtsbild: 
Historisch-politische Hefte der Ranke-Gesellschaft, 
23. Góttingen: Musterschmidt. 1973. Pp. 39. 


JOACHIM, ERICH, and HUBATSCH, WALTHER (eds.). 
Regesta Historico-diplomatica Ordinis S. Mariae 
Theutonicorum, 1198-1525. Pt. 1: Index Tabularii 
Ordinis S. Mariae Theutonicorum, Regesten zum 
Ordensbriefarchiv. Vol. 9: 1511-1525. Göttingen: 
Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht. 1973. Pp. 687. DM 215. 


MEYER, HENRY CORD (ed). The Long Generation: 
Germany from Empire to Ruin, 1913-1945. The 
Documentary History of Western Civilization. New 
York: Walker. 1973. Pp. xiii, 359. $12.50. 


ROHL, JOHN (ed. and introd.). 7974: Delusion or 
Design? The Testimony of Two German Diplomats. 
With a foreword by HUGH TREVOR-ROPER. New York: 
St. Martin's Press. 1973. Pp. 143. $9.95. 


ITALY 


DUCHESNE, LOUIS. Scripta Minora: Études de topo- 
graphie romaine et de géographie ecclésiastique. 
Collection de l'École Francaise de Rome, 13. Rome: 
the Ecole. 1973. Pp. 1, 468. 


FEENEY, WILLIAM R. (comp.). Italy: A Selected Bibli- 
ography of Doctoral Dissertations. New York: Isti- 
tuto Italiano di Cultura. [1973.] Pp. iv, 34. 


GALLO, MAX. Mussolini’s Italy: Twenty Years of 
the Fascist Era. Tr. by CHARLES LAM MARKMANN. 
New York: Macmillan. 1973. Pp. xii, 452. $10.95. 


HIGSON, JOHN W., JR. A Historical Guide to Florence. 
New York: Universe Books. 1973. Pp. 304. $7.95. 


IURATO, GIOVANNI. Pietro Taglialatela: Dalla filo- 
sofia del Gioberti all'evangelismo antipapale. Storia 
del movimento evangelico in Italia, 2. Turin: Edi- 
trice Claudiana. [1972.] Pp. 188. L. 3,400. 


LECCISOTTI, TOMMASO (ed). Abbazia di Montecassino: 
I regesti dell'archivio. Vol. 8 (Aula II: Capsule 
XLII-LVI). Pubblicazioni degli Archivi di Stato, 
79. Rome: Ministero dell'Interno. 1973. Pp. Ixxxv, 


879. 


MANNO, ROSALIA (ed). L'archivio di Aldobrando 
Medici Tornaquinci, conservato presso l'Istituto 
storico della Resistenza in Toscana. Pubblicazioni 
degli Archivi di Stato, 8o. Rome: Ministero dell'In- 
terno. 1973. Pp. xxxv, 180. L. 2,500. 


ASIA 


BELLOWS, THOMAS J. The People's Action Party of 
Singapore: Emergence of a Dominant Party System. 
Monograph Ser. no. 14. Reprint; [New Haven:] 
Yale University Southeast Asia Studies; distrib. by 
Cellar Book Shop, Detroit, Mich. 1973. Pp. xi, 


195- $575. 
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Bulletin of Research Theses and Dissertations. No. 
5 (June 1966-December 1968); no. 6 (January 
1969-December 1971) New Delhi: National Ar- 
chives of India. 1972. Pp. vi, 181; vi, 243. 


DOOLIN, DENNIS J., and RIDLEY, CHARLES P. A Chinese- 
English Dictionary of Communist Chinese Termi- 
nology. Hoover Institution Publications 124. Stan- 
ford: Hoover Institution Press, Stanford University. 
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70 (May 1973): 319-30. [1061] 


SCHNEIDER, FRED D. Deadlock on the Rock: _ 
Constitutionalism and Counteraction in Heligoland 
1864-1868. Can. J. Hist., 8 (Mar. 1973): 23-35. [1062] 


SCHOFIELD, R. S. Dimensions of Illiteracy, 1750-1850. 
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SCHULZ, DIETER. "Novel," “Romance,” and Popular 
Fiction in the First Half of the picem Century. Stud. 
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SCHWARZ, JOHN I., JR. Samuel and Samuel Sebastian 
Wesley, The English Doppelmeister. Musical Q., 59 (Apr. 
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The Scottish Society of the History of Medicine: Report of 
Proceedings, Session 1971-1972. Medical Hist., 17 (Apr. 
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SENDRY, JOSEPH. Tennyson's Butcher Books” as Aids to 
Composition. Victorian Poetry, 11 (Spring 1973): 55-59. 
[1067] 


SHAHEEN, M. Y. [E. M.] Forster on [George] Meredith 
[note]. R. Eng. Stud., 24 (May 1973): 185-91. [1068] 


SHARMA, G. N. Samuel Butler and Edmund Burke: A 
Comparative Study in British Conservatism. Dalhousie R., 
53 (Spring 1973): 5-29. [1069] 

SHAROT, STEPHEN. Religious Change in Native Orthodoxy 
in London, 1870-1914: The Synagogue Service. Jewish J. 
Sociol., 15 (June 1973): 57-78. [1070] 


SKINNER, C. An Eye-Witness Account of the Invasion of 
Java in 1811— The Diary of Lt. W. G. A. Fielding. /. 
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SLACK, KATHLEEN M. (ed.). Social Administration Digest. 
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SMITH, ALBERT. The Adventures of Peregrine Pickle, 1758 
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SMITH, DAVID. The Struggle against Company Unionism in 
the South Wales Coalfield, 1926-1939. Welsh Hist. R., 6 
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SMITH, WARREN HUNTING. A Memorandum of Thomas 
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SNAPP, HARRY F. Church and State Relations in Early 
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SPODEK, HOWARD. Urban Politics in the Local Kingdoms of 


India: A View from the Princely Capitals of Saurashtra 
under British Rule. Mod. Asian Stud., 7 (Apr. 1973): 


253-75. [1078] 


STEAD, PETER. Working-Class Leadership in South Wales, 
1900-1920. Welsh Hist. R., 6 (June 1973): 329-53. [1079] 
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STEIN, STEPHEN J. George Whitefield on Slavery: Some 
New Evidence. Church Hist., 42 (June 1973): 243-56. 
[1080] 


STENERSON, DOUGLAS C. An Anglican Critique of the Early 
Phase of the Great Awakening in New England: A Letter 
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STEPHENS, MICHAEL D., and RODERICK, GORDON W. Middle- 
Class Non-Vocational Lecture and Debating Subjects in 
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192-201. [1082] 


STEVENSON, LIONEL. The Rationale of Victorian Fiction. 
Nineteenth-Cent. Fiction, 2? (Mar. 1973): 391-404. 
[1083] 


STEVENSON, W. JAIN. Some Aspects of the Geography of the 
Clyde Tobacco Trade in the Eighteenth Century. Scottish 
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STILLMAN, DAMIE. British Architects and Italian 
Architectural Competitions, 1758-1780. J. Soc. 
Architectural Historians, 32 (Mar. 19733: 43-66. [1085] 
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[1086] 


SUSSMAN, HERBERT. The Language of Criticism and the 
Language of Art: The Response of Victorian Periodicals to 
the Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood. Victorian Periodicals 
Newslett., 19 (Mar. 1973): 21-29. [1087] 


SUTHERLAND, GILLIAN. Social Policy in the Inter-War Years 
[r. art.]. Hist. J., 16 (June 1973): 420-31. [1088] 


TAPPE, E. D. Rumania and the [British and Foreign] Bible 
Society, 1853-1920. Slavonic E. Eur. R., 51 (Apr. 1973): 
276-91. [1089] 


TARLING, NICHOLAS. Britain and Sarawak in the Twentieth 
Century: Raja Charles, Raja Vyner and the Colonial : 
Office. J. Malaysian Branch Roy. Asiatic Soc., 43 (pt. 2, 
1970): 25-52. [1090] 

TASIE, G. O. M. Denominational Co-operation and Rivalry 
in South-East Nigeria, 1880-1918. Bull. Soc. Afric. 

Church Hist., (1969-70): 44-52. [1091] 


TAYLOR, ALAN H. The Effects of Electoral Pacts on the 


Decline of the Liberal Party [note]. Brit. J. Pol. Sci., 3 (Apr. 


1973): 243-48. [1092] 
TAYLOR, ALAN H. The Electoral Geography of Welsh and 


Scottish Nationalism. Scottish Geog. Mag., 89 (Apr. 1973): 
44-52. [1093] 


THOMPSON, DAVID M. Churches of Christ in the British Isles 
1842-1972: A Historical Sketch. J. United Reformed 
Church Hist. Soc., 1 (Apr. 1973): 23-34. [1094] 


TIMMS, COLIN. Handel and Steffani: A New Handel 
Signature [note]. Musical Times, 114 (Apr. 1973): 374-77. 


[1095] 


TIPPETT, L. H. C. Annals of the Royal Statistical Society 
1934-71. J. Roy. Stat. Soc., 135 (no. 4, 1972): 545-68. 
[1096] 

TODD, NIGEL. Labour Women: A Study of Women in the 
Bexley Branch of the British Labour Party. J. Contemp. 
Hist., 8 (Apr. 1973): 159-73. [1097] 


TRANTER, N. L. The Social Structure of a Bedfordshire 
Parish in the Mid-Nineteenth Century. /nt. R. Soc. Hist., 
18 (pt. 1, 1973): 90-106. [1098] 
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TREBIECOCK, CLIVE. British Armaments and European 
Industrialization, 1890-1914. Ec. Hist. R., 26 (May 
1973): 254-72. [1099] 


TRENCH, CHARLES CHENEVIX. Nineteenth-Century 
Hunting. Hist Today, 23 (Aug. 1973): 572-80. [1100] 


TRILLING, LIONEL. Aggression and Utopia: A Note on 
William Morris's ‘News from Nowhere.’ Psychoanalytic 
Q., «2 (no. 2, 1973): 214-25. [1101] 


TURNER, IAN. A Comment [on W. F. Mandle on cricket and 
football]. Hist. Stud., 15 (Apr. 1973): 536-38. [1102] 


USHERWOOD, STEPHEN. ‘No Popery’ under Queen Victoria. 
Hist. Today, 23 (Apr. 1973): 274-79. [1103] 


VALE, BRIAN. Lord Cochrane in Brazil II: Prize Money, 
Politics and Rebellion, 1824-1825. Mariner’s Mirror, 59 
(May 1973): 135-59. [1104] 


VAN ZWANENBERG, DAVID. A ‘Singular Calamity’ [note]. 
Medical Hist., 17 (Apr. 1973): 204-07. [1105] 


VINCENT, J. R. ‘A Sort of Second-Rate Australia’: A Note on 
Gorst and Democracy, 1865-8. Hist. Stud., 15 (Apr. 
1973): 539-44- [1106] 


WAAGE, FREDERICK O., JR. Burke's Short Account and Its 
ial Huntington Lib. Q., 36 (May 1973): 255-65. 
[1107 


WADDINGTON, IVAN. The Role of the Hospital in the 
Development of Modern Medicine: A Sociological 
Analysis. Sociology, 7 (May 1973): 211-24. [1108] 


WADDINGTON, IVAN. The Struggle to Reform the Royal 
College of Physicians, 1767-1771: A Sociological Analysis. 
Medical Hist., 17 (Apr. 1973): 107-26. [1 ‘eal 


WALDMAN, MARILYN ROBINSON, The Church of Scotland 
Mission at Blantyre, Nyasaland: Its Political Implications. 
Buli. Soc. Afric. Church Hist., (1968): 299-310. [1110] 


WALKER, R. B. Andrew Garran; Congregationalist, 
Conservative, Liberal Reformer. Australian J. Pol. Hist., 
18 (Dec. 1972): 386-401. [1111] 


WALKER, R. B. The Growth of Wesleyan Methodism in 
Victorian England and Wales. J. Eccles. Hist., 24 (July 
197%: 267-84. [1112] 


WALLEY, JOHN. Social Security through Occupational 
Pensions. Pol. Q., 44 (Apr.- June 1973): 167-82. [1113] 


WARREN, K. The Location of British Heavy Industry— 
Problems and Policies. Geog. J., 139 (Feb. 1973): 76-83. 
[1:14] i 


WEISSER, HENRY. The Local History of Chartism—A 
Bibliographical Essay. Brit. Stud. Monitor, 3 (Winter 
19733: 18-30. [1115] 


WELLS, DAVID F. George Tyrrell: Precursor of Process 
Theology. Scottish J. Theol., 26 (Feb. 1973): 71-84. 
[1116] 


WERLY, JOHN M. The Irish in Manchester, 1832-49. Irish 
Hist. Stud., 18 (Mar. 1973): 345-58. [1117] 


WERNER, LOUIS. A Note about Bentham on Equality and 
about the Greatest Happiness Principle. J. Hist. PhiL, 11 
(Apr. 1973): 237-51. [1118] 


WHITE, ERIC WALTER. À Further Decade of English Opera 
1963-1970: A Supplementary List of Operas 
Commissioned for Television and Radio. Theatre 
Notebook, 27 (Winter 1972-73): 72-74. [1119] 


British Commonwealth and Ireland 


WIENER, MARTIN J. The Cultural History of Modern 
Britain: Some Methodological Reflections. Rice U. Stud., 
58 (Fall 1972): 145-55. [1120] 


WILKIE, BRIAN. Wordsworth and the Tradition of the 
Avant-Garde. JEGP, 72 (Apr. 1973): 194-222. [1121] 


WILKINSON, JEAN. Three Sets of Religious Poems. 
Huntington Lib. Q., 36 (May 1973): 203-26. [1122] 


WILLIAMS, FRANKLIN B., JR. Joe Miller on Thomas More 
[note]. Moreana, 38 (June 1973): 59-61. [1123] 


WILLIAMS, GARETH. University Recruitment 1968/9 and 
1970/ 1. Universities Q., 27 (Spring 1973): 172-99. [1124] 


WILSON, J. HAROLD. Statistics and Decision-making in 
Government—Bradshaw Revisited. J. Roy. Stat. Soc., 136 


(pt. 1, 1973): 1-19. [1125] 


WING, GEORGE. “F orbear, Hostler, Forbear!”’: Social 
Satire in The Hand of Ethelberta. Stud. Novel, 4 (Winter 
1972): 568-79. [1126] 


WOLLHEIM, RICHARD. John Stuart Mill and the Limits of 
State Action. Soc. Res., 4o (Spring 1973): 1-30. [1127] 


WRIGHT, MAURICE. The Professional Conduct of Civil 
Servants, Public Adm., 51 (Spring 1973): 1-15. [1128] 


WRIGLEY, E. A. Le processus de modernisation et la 
révolution industrielle en Angleterre. An.: Ec., Soc., Civil., 
(Mar.-Apr. 1973): 519-40. [1129] 


YOUNG, JAMES D. Changing Images of American Democracy 
and the Scottish Labour Movement. Int. R. Soc. Hist., 18 


(pt: 1, 1973): 69-89. [1130] 


YOUNG, KEN. The Politics of London Government 
o] e Public Adm., 51 (Spring 1973): 91-108. 
[1131 


YOUNG, scoTT. A Medley—Credulity, Superstition, and 
Fanaticism (1762). Engraved by William Hogarth 
(1697-1764) [reproduction, with comment]. J. Hist. 
Medicine, 28 duy 1973): 283. [1132] 


YVARD, P. Literature and Society in the Fifties in Great 
Britain. J. Eur. Stud., 3 (Mar. 1973): 36-44. [1133] 


ZALL, P. M. 'The Cool World of Samuel Taylor Coleridge: 
Richard Brothers—The Law and the Prophet. 
Wordsworth Circle, 4 (Winter 1973): 25-30. [1134] 


COMMONWEALTH AND IRELAND 


BADCOCK, B. A. The Residential Structure of Metropolitan 
Sydney. Australian Geog. Stud., 11 (Apr. 1973): 1-27. 
[1:35] 


BALI, W. MACMAHON. The [Australian] Government and the 
People [r. art.]. Hist. Stud., 15 (Apr. 1973): 631-36. [1136] 


BANNON, MICHAEL J. The Changing Centre of Gravity of 
Office Establishments within Central Dublin, 1940to 
1970. Irish Geog., 6 (no. 4, 1973): 480-84. [1137] 


BARNARD, T. C. Lord Broghill, Vincent Gookin and the 
Cork Elections of 1659. EHR, 88 (Apr. 1973): 352-65. 
11138] 


BELL, J. BOWYER, JR. The Escalation of Insurgency: The 
Provisional Irish Republican Army’s Experience, 
1969-1971. R. Pol., 35 (July 1973): 398-411. [1139] 


BELOFF, MAX. Imperial Sunset: A French Version [r. art.]. J. 
Imperial Commonwealth Hist., 1 (May 1973): 381-84. 
[1140] 
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BIDDLE, D. S. Curriculum Development in Geography in the 
Secondary Schools of New South Wales, 1911-71. 
Australian Geographer, 12 (Sept. 1972): 99-114. [1141] 


BLOCK, DOLORES G. Street Names at the United States 
Naval Air Station, Bermuda. Bermuda Hist. Q., 30 (Spring 
1973): 18-27. [1142] 

BOLLEN, J. D. A Time of Small Things—The Methodist 
Mission in New South Wales, 1815-1836. /. Relig. Stud., 

7 (June 1973): 225-47. [1143] 


BOWDEN, TOM. The Irish Underground and the War of 
Independence 1919-21. J. Contemo. Hist., 8 (Apr. 1973): 
3-23. [1144] 


BOWEN, DESMOND. Ireland’s Two Nations [r. art.]. J. 
Imperial Commonwealth Hist., 1 (May 1973): 385-90. 
[1145] 


BRYNN, EDWARD. Robert Peel and the Church of Ireland. /. 
Relig. Stud., 7 (June 1973): 192-207. [1146] 


BURKE, NUALA T. An Early Modern Dublin Suburb: The 
Estate of Francis Aungier, Earl of Longford. /rish Geog., 6 


(no. 4, 1973): 365-85. [1147] 


BURNLEY, 1. H. German Immigration and Settlement in 
New Zealand 1842-1914. New Zealand Geographer, 29 
(Apr. 1973): 45-63. [1148] 


CALDWELL, J. C., and WARE, H. The Evolution of Family 
Planning in Australia. Population Stud., 27 (Mar. 1973): 
7-31. [1149] 


COHAN, A. S. Career Patterns in the Irish Political Elite. 
Brit. J. Pol. Sci., 3 (Apr. 1973): 213-28. [1150] 


Constitutional Development in the British Solomon Islands 
ers [note]. Parliamentarian, 54 (Apr. 1973): 93-96. 
1151 


DAVENPORT, GARY T. Frank O'Connor and the Comedy of 
Revolution. Eire-Ireland, 8 (Summer 1973): 108-16. 
[1152] 


DAWSON, JOHN A. Retail Sales of Towns in the Republic of 
Ireland in 1966. Jrish Geog., 6 (no. 4, 1973): 487-92. 
[1153] 


DWYER, T. RYLE. American Efforts to Discredit de Valera 
during World War IL. Eire-Ireland, 8 (Summer 1973): 
20-33. [1154] 


FINNERAN, RICHARD J. [W. B.] Yeats and the Bookman 
Review of The Chain of Gold [notz]. Pap. Lang. Lit., 9 
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FROST, J. K. T. Quathlamba’s Near-Sistership [note]. 
Mariner’s Mirror, 59 (May 1973): 204. 
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GELDERMAN, CAROL. Austin Clarke and Yeat's Alleged 
Jealousy of George Fitzmaurice. Eire-Ireland, 8 (Summer 
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GILLMOR, DESMOND A. Aspects of Agricultural Change in 
the Republic of Ireland during the 1960s. Irish Geog., 6 
(no. 4, 1973): 492-98. [1158] 


GOULD, STEPHEN JAY. The Misnamed, Mistreated and 
Misunderstood Irish Elk. Natural Hist., 82 (Mar. 1973): 


10-19. [1159] 


HACHEY, THOMAS E. A Catholic's Secret Counsel to the 
British Government on His Irish Church: April 1918. /. 
Church and State, 15 (Winter 197%): 97-110. 

[1160] 
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HARMON, MAURICE. By Memory Inspired: Themes and 
Forces in Recent Irish Writing. Eire-Ireland, 8 (Summer 
1973): 3-19. [1161] 


HAZEL, MICHAEL VICTORY. The Young Charles Stewart 
Parnell, 1874-1876. Eire-Ireland, 8 (Summer 1973): 
42-61. [1162] 


HEATHCOTE, G. E. A., and HEATHCOTE, R. L. German 
Geographical Literature on Australia 1810-1940: A 
Preliminary Bibliography and Comment. Australian 
Geographer, 12 (Sept. 1972): 154-76. [1163] 


HENNING, G. R. Steamships and the 1890 Maritime Strike. 
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HEPPELL, T. S. Social Security and Social Welfare: A ‘New 
Look’ from Hong Kong. J. Soc. Policy, 2 (July 1973): 
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the British Empire of Settlement. J. Imperial 
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IRONMONGER, D. S. Australia's New Government: Problems 
of Economic Policy. Round Table, 250 (Apr. 1973): 
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JOHNSTON, R. J. Social Area Change in Melbourne, 


1961-1966: A Sample Exploration. Australian Geog. 
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MCCOURT, DESMOND. The Use of Oral Tradition in Irish 
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MCQUEEN, A. E. Transport in New Zealand. New Zealand 
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MALCOMSON, A. P. W. The Newtown Act of 1748: Revision 
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MARSHALL, BERNARD. Attempts at Windward/Leeward 
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MAXWELL, D. E. $. Imagining the North: Violence and the 
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MEAD, SIDNEY M. Folklore and Place Names in Santa Ana, 
Solomon Islands. Oceania, 43 (Mar. 1973): 215-37. [1178] 


MEGAW, M. RUTH. Undiplomatic Channels: Australian 
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MERRITT, J. A. W. G. Spence and the 1890 Maritime Strike. 
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MESSINGER, BETTY. Picking Up the Linen Threads: Some 
Folklore of the Northern Irish Linen Industry. J. Folklore 
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MULKZEN, THOMAS A. “Ireland at the U. N.” Eire-Irelang, 
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WALKER, BRIAN MERCER. The Irish Electorate, 1868-1915. 
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WENT, ARTHUR E. J. The Cunningham Medal of the Royal 
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WILLIAMS, ERIC. Proportional Representation in Trinidad 
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WOODS, C. J. Ireland and the French Revolution. Éire- 
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BREKER, ARNO. Hitler: Paris àla sauvette. Historia, 319 
(June 1973): 106-17. [1373] 


CAIRNS, JOHN C. De Gaulle as President: First Triumphs 
and n Memoirs [r. art.]. AHR, 78 (Dec. 1973): 1406-20. 
[1374 


COOX, ALVIN D. General Narcisse Chauvineau: False 
Apostle of Prewar French Military Doctrine. Mil. Af., 37 
(Feb. 1973): 15-19. [1375] 


DECAUX, ALAIN. “Cicéron,” le plus grand espion de la 
Seconde Guerre Mondiale. Historia, 314 (Jan. 1973): 
83-93. [1376] 
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D’ESME, JEAN. Bournazel, “l'homme rouge,” entre dans la 
légende. Historia, 315 (Feb. 1973): 101-09. [1377] 


FRANCOIS-PONCET, ANDRÉ. 1936: la montée des périls. 
Historia, 314 (Jan. 1973): 68-82. [1378] 


FRANCOIS-PONCET, ANDRE. 1938. La course à l'abime. 
Historia, 315 (Feb. 1973): 136-47. [1379] 


FRANCOIS-PONCET, ANDRÉ. Ma derniére mission à Rome. 
Historia, 316 (Mar. 1973): 146-54. [1380] 


FUNK, ARTHUR L. Negotiating the “Deal with Darlan.” J. 
Contemp. Hist., 8 (Apr. 1973): 81-118. [1381] 


HARBITZ, G. P. Frankrikes våpenstillstand juni 1940. Hist. 
tids. (Nor.), 52 (1973): 65-69. [1382] 


HELLMAN, JOHN. The Opening to the Left in French 
Catholicism: The Role of the Personalists. J. Hist. Ideas, 


34 (July-Sept. 1973): 381-90. [1383] 


JUILLARD, CHARLES. Un prétre pacifiste: L'abbé Demulier. 
Bull. Soc. Hist. mod., 71 (Oct.-Dec. 1972): 7-11. [1384] 


JUSSEM-WILSON, NELLY. Present State of Péguy Studies. /. 
Eur. Stud., 3 (Mar. 1973): 45-58. [1385] 


KESSELL, JOSEPH. Histoire de deux hommes (1944). 
Historia, 314 (Jan. 1973): 139-47. [1386] 


LAUNAY, MICHEL. Catholiques sociaux et démocrates 
chrétiens en France au lendemain de la premiére guerre 
mondiale. Bull. Soc. Hist. mod., 71 (Oct.-Dec. 1972): 
12-18. [1387] 


MACHEFER, PHILIPPE. Tardieu et La Roque. Bull. Soc. 
Hist. mod., 72 (Jan.-Feb. 1973): 11-21. [1388] 


MELKA, ROBERT L. Darlan between Britain and Germany. 
J. Contemp. Hist., 8 (Apr. 1973): 57-80. [1389] 


MICHEL, HENRI. Le mystére de Jean Moulin. Historia, 320 
(July 1973): 126-34. [1390] 


RICHARDSON, CHARLES O. French Plans for Allied Attacks 
on the Caucasus Oil Fields, January-April, 1940. Fr. Hist. 
Stud., 8 (Spring 1973): 130-56. [1391] 


ROSENTHAL, HOWARD, and SEN, SUBRATA. Electoral 
Participation in the French Fifth Republic. Am. Pol. Sci. 
R., 67 (Mar. 1973): 29-54. [1392] 


SALAN, GEN. Alger, 13 mai 1958. Une révolte? Non, une 
révolution. Historia, 318 (May 1973): 70-85. [1393] 


SOUCY, ROBERT. French Fascism as Class Conciliation and 
Moral Regeneration. Societas, 1 (Autumn 1971): 287-97. 


[1394] 


WILSON, STEPHEN. Fustel de Coulange and the Action 
Francaise. J. Hist. Ideas, 34 (Jan.-Mar. 1973): 123-34. 
[1395] 

NOTE: Professor Case's first list is of necessity 


abbreviated because of the short notice he received following 
the death of the former section editor, Beatrice Hyslop. 


SPAIN AND PORTUGAL 
C. J. Bishko, University of Virginia 


GENERAL 


BACKMUND, N. A propósito de los premonstratenses 
españoles. Yermo, 10 (no. 2, 1972): 187-96. 
[1396] 


FONT RIUS, JOSE MA. Don Luis García de Valdeavellano y 
Arcimis. An. estud. med., 7 (1970-71): 771-88. [1397] 


FORT COGUL, E. Il coloquio de historia del monaquismo 
catalán. Yermo, 10 (no. 2, 1972): 307-11. [1398] 
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GAIFFIER, BAUDOUIN DE. Hispana et Lusitana, V [r. art.]. 
Analecta Bollandıana, 91 (no. 1-2, 1973): 133-62..[1399] 


GOMEZ, ILDEFONSO M. XIII semana de estudios monásticos. 
Yermo, 10 (no. 2, 1972): 313-16. [1400] 


GUAL, MIGUEL. Alberto Boscolo. An. estud. med., 7 
(1970-71): 747-69. [1401] 

JONES, C. A. Theses in Hispanic Studies Approved for 
Higher Degrees by British Universities to 1971. Bull. Hisp. 
Stud., 49 (Oct. 1972): 325-49. [1402] 


PABON, JESÚS. Excmo. Serior Don José López de Toro 
(1898-1972). Bol. Real Acad. Hist., 169 (Sept.-Dec. 
1972): 483-92. [1403] 


PABÓN, JESUS. Excmo. Senor P. Angel Custodio Vega, O. S. 
A. (1894-1972). Bol. Real Acad. Hist., 169 (Sept.-Dec. 
1972): 475-91. [1404] 


READ, JAN. À True League: Portugal and Britain, 
1373-1973. Hist. Today, 23 (July 1973): 486-94. [1405] 


SECO SERRANO, CARLOS. Los ochenta años de don Claudio 
Sánchez Albornoz. Bol. Real Acad. Hist.; 170 (Jan.-Apr. 
1973): 157-73. [1406] 


SÜNER, PEDRO. El Corpus Hispanorum de Pace: Una 
institución para el estudio y difusión del pensamiento 
clásico espanol sobre la paz. An. Asociación Francisco 
Vitoria, 18 (1971-72): 127-36. [1407] 


VALDEÓN BARUQUE, JULIO. La Historia Medieval en la 
Universidad de Sevilla. An. estud. med., 7 (1970-71): 


743-46. [1408] 


VERLINDEN, CHARLES. From the Mediterranean to the 

Atlantic. Aspects of an Economic Shift (12th— 18th 

EE J. Eur. Ec. Hist., 1 (Winter 1972): 625-46. 
1409 


SPAIN AND PORTUGAL: 
THE MIDDLE AGES 


CANELLAS LOPEZ, ANGEL. El reino de Aragón en el siglo 
XIV. An. estud. med., 7 (1970-71): 119-52. [1410] 


COSTA, MARIA-MERCE. Una batalla entre nobles a Barcelona 
(1379). An. estud. med., 7 (1970-71): 533-54. [1411] 


DUFOURCQ, C. E., and DALCHÉ, J. GAUTIER. Économies, 
sociétés et institutions de l'Espagne chrétienne du Moyen 
Age. Moyen Age, 79 (no. 1, 1973): 73-122. [1412] 


DUFOURCQ, CHARLES E. Les relations de la Péninsule 
Ibérique et de l'Afrique du Nord au XIV" siècle. An. estud. 


med., 7 (1970-71): 39-65. [1413] 


FERREIRO ALEMPARTE, JAIME. Contribución documental en 
apoyo de la veracidad de la "Crónica del Rey Don Pedro" 
del Canciller P. López de Ayala. Bol. Real Acad. Hist., 169 
(Sept.-Dec. 1972): 583-602. [1414] 


FERRER I MALLOL, MA. TERESA. El patrimoni reial i la 
recuperació dels senyorius jurisdiccionals en els estats 
catalano-aragonesos a la fi del segle XIV. An. estud. med., 
7 (1970-71): 351-491. [1415] ; 


FERRO, MARIA JOSÉ PIMENTA. Para o estudo da numäria de 
D. Dinis. Do tempo hist., 5 (1972): 201-28. [1416] 


Fors, FOISO. ll castello di Burgos Roccaforte del Goceano. 
Contributo alla storia della architettura militare medioevaie 
in Sardegna. An. estud. med., 7 (1970-71): 709-24. 


[14:7] 


Recently Published Articles 


GARCIA Y GARCÍA, ANTONIO. El jurista catalan Guillem de 
Valiseca. Datos biográficos y tradición manuscrita de sus 
obras. An. estud. med., 7 (1970-71): 677-708. [1418] 


GAUTIER-DALCHE, JEAN. L’histoire castillane dans la 
première moitié du xiv* siècle. An. estud. med., 7 
(1970-71): 239-52. [1419] 

GONGALVES, IRIA. Antroponímia das terras alcobacenses nos 
fins da Idade Média. Do tempo hist., 5 (1972): 159-200. 
[1420] 

LACARRA, JOSÉ MARÍA. Las cortes de Aragón y de Navarra 
en el siglo XIV. An. estud. med., 7 (1970-71): 645-52. 
[1421] 

LADERO QUESADA, MIGUEL-ÁNGEL. Algunas consideraciones 
sobre Granada en el siglo XIV. An. estud. med., 7 
(1970-71): 279-84. [1422] 

LALINDE ABADIA, JESUS. Las instituciones catalanas en el 
siglo XIV (panorama historiográfico). An. estud. med., 7 
(1970-71): 023-32. [1423] 

LINAGE CONDE, A. Eutropio de Valencia y el monacato. 
Salmanticensis, 19 (no. 3, 1972): 635-46. [1424] 


LOMAX, DEREK W. Fuentes para la historia hispánica del 
siglo XIV en los Archivos ingleses. An. estud. med., 7 


(1970-71): 103-13. [1425] 

MARONGIU, ANTONIO. Le città nelle “corts” e nei parlamenti 
catalani del secolo XIV. An. estud. med., 7 (1970-71): 
653-59. [1426] 

MARTIN, JOSÉ-LUIS. La sociedad media e inferior de los 
reinos hispánicos. An. estud. med., 7 (1970-71): 555776. 
[27]. 

MARTIN DUQUE, ÁNGEL J. El reino de Navarra en el siglo 
XIV. An. estud. med., 7 (1970-71): 153-64. [1428] 


MATEU LLOPIS, FELIPE. La política monetaria de Alfonso IV 
de Aragón y su repercusión en Cerdena. An. estud. med., 7 


(1970-71): 337-49. [1429] 


MATTOSO, JOSE. S. Rosendo e as correntes monásticas da sua 
época. Do tempo hist., 5 (1972): 5-27. [1430] 


MITRE FERNÁNDEZ, EMILIO. Algunas cuestiones 
demográficas en la Castilla de fines del siglo XIV. 4n. 
estud. med., 7 (1970-71): 615-21. [1431] ° 


MOXÓ, SALVADOR DE. La nobleza castellana en el siglo XIV. 
An. estud. med. 7 (1970-71): 493-511. [1432] 


MUTGÉ, JOSEFINA. Pedro de Arborea, Constanza de Saluzzo 
y Molins de Rey. An. estud. med., 7 (1970-71): 661-75. 
[1433] 

REPRESA, AMANDO. La documentación del siglo XIV en el 
Archivo de Simancas. An. estud, med., 7 (1970-71): 

115-18. [1434] 


RIU, MANUEL. E] monaquismo catalán en el siglo XIV. An. 
estud. med., 7 (1970-71): 593-613. [1435] 
RUIZ TRAPERO, MARÍA. Juan II de Castilla en la Real 


Academia de la Historia: Sus doblas de la Banda. Bol. Real 
Acad. Hist., 169 (Sept.-Dec. 1972): 509-46. [1436] 
SALAVERT ROCA, VICENTE. La expansión catalano- 
aragonesa por el Mediterráneo en el siglo XIV. An. estud. 
med., 7 (1970-71): 17-37. [1437] 

SÄNCHEZ-ALBORNOZ, CLAUDIO. Homines mandationis y 


iuniores. Cuad. hist. Espana, 53-54 (1971): 7-235. 
[438] 


Spain and Portugal 


SÁNCHEZ-ALBORNOZ, CLAUDIO. Repoblación del reino 
asturleonés: proceso, dinámica y proyecciones. Cuad. hist. 
Espana, 53-54 (1971): 236-459. [1439] 


SÁNCHEZ MARTÍNEZ, MANUEL. Operaciones de los Peruzzi y 
los Acciaiuoli en la Corona de Aragón durante el primer 
tercio del siglo XIV. An. estud. med., 7 (1970-71): 

285-311. [1440] 


SÁNCHEZ MOYA, MANUEL, and MONASTERIOR ASPIRI, 
JASONE. Los judaizantes turolenses en el siglo XV. Sefarad, 
32 (no. 2, 1972): 307-40. [1441] 


SANTAMARIA ARÁNDEZ, ÁLVARO. Mallorca en el siglo XIV. 
An, estud. med., 7 (1970-71): 165-238. [1442] 


SOBREQUÉS CALLICÓ, JAIME. La Peste Negra en la Península 
Ibérica. An. estud. med., 7 (1970-71): 67-101. [1443] 


SOBREQUÉS VIDAL, SANTIAGO. La nobleza catalana en el 
siglo XIV. An. estud. med., 7 (1970-71): 513-31. [1444] 


TORRES FONTES, JUAN. Murcia en el siglo XIV. An. estud. 
med., 7 (1970-71): 253-77. [1445] 


VALDEÓN BARUQUE, JULIO. Las Cortes castellanas en el siglo 
XIV. An. estud. med., 7 (1970-71): 633-44. [1446] 


VALDEÓN BARUQUE, JULIO. Notas sobre los judíos de Vitoria 
en la Primera mitad del siglo XV. Sefarad, 32 (no. 2, 

1972): 373-75- [1447] 

VERLINDEN, CHARLES. L'esclavage dans le Péninsule 
Ibérique au XIV* siècle. An. estud. med., 7 (1970-71): 
577-91. [1448] 


SPAIN AND PORTUGAL: 
EARLY MODERN 


ANDRÉS, GREGORIO DE. Cartas inéditas del humanista 
escocés David Colville a los monjes jerónimos del Escorial. 
or Feal Acad. Hist., 170 (Jan.-Apr. 1973): 83-155- 

1449. 


BOTTINEAU, YVES. Aspects de la cour d'Espagne au XVII* 
siécle: l'étiquette de la chambre du roi. Bull. hisp., 74 
(Jan.-June 1972): 138-57. [1450] 


CANTERA BURGOS, FRANCISCO, and CARRETE PARRONDO, 
CARLOS. Là judería de Hita. Sefarad, 32 (no. 2, 1972): 
249-305. [1451] 


CARDAILLAC, LOUIS. Morisques et Protestants. Al-Andalus, 
36 (no. 1, 1971): 29-61. [1452] 


CHIRENJE, J. MUTERO. Portuguese priests and soldiers in 
Zimbabwe, 1560-1572: The Interplay between Evangelism 
and Trade. Int. J. Afric. Stud., 6 (no. 1, 1973): 36-48. 
(1453) 


CÓMEZ MAMPASO, MARIA VALENTINA. Contributión al 
estudio de los títulos adoptados por los Reyes Católicos. 
Bol. Real Acad. Hist., 169 (Sept.-Dec. 1972): 627-49. 
[1454] 


GRANJA, FERNANDO DE LA. Condena de Boabdil por los 
alfaquíes de Granada. Al-Andalus, 36 (no. 1, 1971): 
145-76. [1455] 


JAGO, CHARLES. The Influence of Debt on the Relations 
between Crown and Aristocracy in Seventeenth-Century 
Castile. Ec. Hist. R., 26 (May 1973): 218-36. [1456] 


LINAGE CONDE, ANTONIO. Carta de Felipe II de exención a 
Duratón de la jurisdicción de Sepulveda (1564). An. hist. 
derecho espanol, 42 (1972): 599-608. [1457] 
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LLUCH, ERNEST. El caso de la no fundación de la “‘Sociedad 
Económica de Amigos del Pais” de Barcelona. R. 
Occidente, 115 (Oct. 1972): 51-70. [1458] 


LOOMIE, ALBERT J. Gondomar’s selection of English officers 
in 1622. EHR, 88 (July 1973): 574-81. [1459] 


LOURIDO DÍAZ, RAMON. E] P. José Boltas y el rescate de una 
supuesta princesa española (s. XVIII). Arch. Ibero-Am., 33 
(Jan.-Mar. 1973): 49-59. [1460] 


MANTRAN, R. L'écho de la bataille de Lépante à 
Constantinople. An.: Ec., Soc., Civil., 28 (Mar.-Apr. 


1973): 396-405. [1461] . 

NAHLIK, STANISLAW E. Quelques paralléles historiques 
polono-espagnoles. An. Asociación Francisco Vitoria, 18 
(1971-72): 39-53. [1462] 

NOEL, C. C. Opposition to Enlightened Reform in Spain: 
Campomanes and the Clergy, 1765-1775. Societas, 3 
(Winter 1973): 21-43. [1463] à 

PÉREZ BUSTAMANTE, CIRIACO. España y el Imperio en los 
comienzos del siglo XVII. Bol. Real Acad. Hist., 169 
(Sept.-Dec. 1972): 493-507. [1464] 

PRIEN, HANS-JÜRGEN. Ein spanischer Katechismus aus dem 
Jahre 1529 von Francisco de Ossuna. Z. Kirchengesch., 83 
(no. 3, 1972): 365-90. [1465] 

RAMÓN MAGDALENA, J. Estructura socio-económica de las 
aljamas castellonenses a finales del siglo XV. Sefarad, 32 
(no. 2, 1972): 341-70. [1466] 

RAU, VIRGÍNIA. Alguns estudantes e eruditos portugueses 
em Italia no século XV. Do tempo hist., 5 (1972): 29-99. 
[1467] 

RAU, VIRGINIA. Aspectos do ''trato" da ''Adira" e da 
“pescaria” do “coral” nos finais do século XV. Do tempo 
hist., 5 (1972): 143-57. [1468] 

SAGÜÉS AZCONA, PIO. Las Clarisas de Pamplona y sus 
reformas en el siglo XVI. Arch. Ibero-Am., 53 (Apr.-Sept. 
1973): 301-68. [1469] 

SOUBEYROUX, JACQUES. Sur un projet original 


d'organisation de la bienfaisance en Espagne au XVI* 
siècle. Bull. hisp., 74 (Jan.- June 1972): 118-24. [1470] 


TELLECHEA IDIGORAS, IGNACIO. Secuestro de los bienes y 
hacienda del Arzobispo Carranza al tiempo de su prisión. 
Bol. Real Acad. Hist., 169 (Sept.-Dec. 1972): 605-25. 
[1471] 


SPAIN AND PORTUGAL: 
NINETEENTH AND TWENTIETH 
CENTURIES 


ALDGATE, TONY. British Newsreels and the Spanish Civil 
War. History, 58 (Feb. 1973): 60-63. [1472] 


COMPANYS MONCLUS, JULIAN. A los setenta y cinco anos de la 
muerte de Cánovas. Bol. Real Acad. Hist., 170 (Jan.-Apr. 
1973): 175-93- [1473] 

CORTADA, JAMES W. Ships, Diplomacy and the Spanish 
Civil War: Nyon Conference, September, 1937. fl Politico, 
37 (no. 4, 1972): 673-89. [1474] 

CUENCA TORIBIO, JOSE MANUEL. Aproximación al 
catolicismo peninsular e iberoamericano en el pontificado 
de Pío X. Bol. Real Acad. Hist., 169 (Sept.-Dec. 1972): 
547-81. [1475] 
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HILT, DOUGLAS. Goya: Turmoils of a Patriot. Hist. Today, 
23 (Aug. 1973): 536-45. [1476] 

HODDIE, JAMES H. En torno a cuatro prólogos — 
“desaparecidos” de Gregorio Marañón. Bull. hisp., 74 
(Jan.~June 1972): 43-60. [1477] 

LANGLOIS, WALTER G. Malraux's Sierra de Teruel: A 


Forgotten Treasure of the Library of Congress Film 
Collection. Q, J. Lib. Cong., 30 (Jan. 1973): 2-18. [1478] 


MADARIAGA, ISABEL DE. Spain and the Decembrists. Eur. 
Stud. R., 3 (Apr. 1973): 141-56. [1479] 


Recently Published Articles 


MORAL, TOMÁS. Los benedictinos esparioles en el siglo XIX. 
Yermo, 10 (no. 2, 1972): 207-48. [1480] 

MORROW, DWIGHT w., JR. Phylloxera in Portugal. Agric. 
Hist, 47 (July 1973): 235-47. [1481] 

OLIVER-BERTRAND, R. “Espafiolito que vienes al mundo...’ 
Cued. am., 32 (Jan.-Feb. 1973): 184-98. 

[1482] 

VALCÁREL, C. D. Bayona, constitución determinante de la 


Cádiz. Cuad. am., 32 (Jan.-Feb. 1973): 137-45. 
[1483] 


THE LOW COUNTRIES 
Pierre-Henri Laurent, Tufts University 


Belgium in 1940 and the problems of recent history. 
Symposium of 17 February 1973 [with J. Gotovitch, J. 
Craeybeckx, H. Balthazar, L. Schepens, A. de Jonghe, J. 
Gérard-Libois, and others]. R. belge hist. contemp., 5 (no. 
1-2, 1973): 231-62. [1484] 


BELLINGHEN, J. Machtsoefening in het Brabantse van de 
IX tot en met de XII* eeuw. Geneal. Jb., 12 (1972): 
17-68. [1485] 


BERTELS, C. P. Skepsis tegenover de ‘geschiedenis van de 
mentaliteit.” Tijd. Gesch., 86 (no. 1, 1973): 155-66. [1486] 


BRAIVE, G. Le monde paysan belge de 1830 à 1870. R. belge 
hist. contemp., 5 (no. 1-2, 1973): 171-90. [1487] 


CALMES, C. 1868, Une campagne annexionniste de la 
"o au Luxembourg. Hémecht, 2 (1973): 129-60. 
1488 : 


COENEN, R. De politieke en sociale gehondenherd van de 
Antwerpse burgerwacht, 1830-1914. R. Belge hist. mil, 14 
(Dec. 1971): 315-54. [1489] 


CRAEYBECKX, J. De agrarische depressie van het einke der 
XIX"! eeuw en de politieke strijd om de boeren [first pt.]. R. 
belge hist. contemp., 5 (no. 1-2, 1973): 191—230. (1490] 


DE JONGHE, E., et al. Sur la Belgique. [On German police 
records during World War II, the royal question and events 
of 1940]. R. hist. deux. guerre mond., 2 (1973): 79-86. 

[1491] : 

DEMYTTENAERE, B. Vrouw en sexualiteit; een aantal 
kerkideologische standpunten in de vroege middeleeuwen. 
[utilized mostly Dutch sources]. Tijd. Gesch., 86 (no. 1, 
1973): 236-61. [1492] 


DEPREZ, O. Evolution économique et mouvements paysan 
en Belgique à la fin du 18e siècle. R. belge hist. contemp., 5 
(no. 1-2, 1973): 49-66. [1493] 


DEWITTE, A. Scholen en onderwijs te Brugge gedurende de 
Middeleeuwen. Soc. d'emulation Bruges, 40 (Apr.-May 
1973): 145-217. [1494] 


FRIELINGHAUS, F. N. Der Nachlass des Gouverneurs Johann 
Philipp Sipman in Macassar. Geneal. Jb., 12 (1972): 

77-80. [1495] 

FUCHS, R. Over het landschap. Een verslap naar aanleiding 
van Jacob van Ruisdael, Het Korenveld. Tijd. Gesch., 86 
(no. 1, 1973): 281-92. [1496] 


GADISSEUR, J. Contribution à l'étude de la production 
agricole en Belgique de 1846 à 1913. R. belge hist. 
contemp., 5 (no. 1-2, 1973): 1-48. [1497] 


HAFFNER, A. Ein Frühlatenezeitlicher Gürtelhaken mit 
Maskenzier aus Luxemburg. Hémecht, 1 (1973): 92-98. 
[1498] 


HANNES, J., and VANDERPIJPEN, W. Teeltplan, produktie en 
produktiekosten. De landbonn in enkele gemeenten van de 
provincies Antwerpen en Oost-Vlaanderen (begin 19e 
eeuw». R. belge hist. contemp., 5 (no. 1-2, 1973): 57-108. 
[1499] 


HEINZ, A. Die verehrung des Luxemburger gnadenbildes 
der '"Trósterin der Betruten" im Bitburger land. Hémecht, 
1 (1973): 7-64. [1500] 


' HOEBANX, J.-J. Procédé de calcul employé au moyen age et 


aux temps modernes pour évaluer la capacité de tonneaux 
de vin, d’aprés la documentation Nivelloise. Bull. 
Commission Roy. Hist., 87 (no. 4, 1971): 139-288. [1501] 


HURY, C. Bibliographie zur Geschichte Luxemburgs für das 
Jahr 1972. Hémecht, 2 (1973): 228-81. [1502] 


JOSSE-HOFMANN, M. Un réglement d'avouerie concernant les 
biens de Notre-Dame D'Zix-la-Chapelle à Jupuille (fin de 
XII*-début du X1II* s.). Bull. Commission Roy. Hist., 88 
(no. 2, 1972): 61-74. [1503] 


KRUITHOF, J., and PEETERS, H. F. M. In memoriam Jan 
Dhendt. Tijd. Gesch., 86 (no. 1, 1973): 151—52. [1504] 


LEENAERTS, R. J. Literaturverzeichnis für genealagische 
Forschungen in den südlichen Niederlanden (Belzien und 
Nordfrankreich). Geneal. Jb., 12 (1972): 17-36. [1505] 


LELOUX, H. J. De Oosterlingen en andere vreemde 
kooplieden te Brugge. Soc. d'émulation Bruges, 40 
(Jan.~Feb. 1973): 21-39. [1506] 


MILMEISTER, J. Le Comte de Vianden dans le conflit entre 
Nassau et Isenghien. Hémecht, 2 (1973): 185-94. [1507] 


NIJS, H. Deelneming van Belgie aan de bezetting van de 
Ruhr van 1923 tot 1925. R. Belge hist. mil., 15 (June 
1972): 526-47. [1508] 

RENS, I. Spaak et la. « politique d'independance» dela 
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BOULDING, KENNETH E. The Shadow of the Stationary 
State. Daedalus, 102 (Fall 1973): 89-101. [3398] 


BOWERS, JOHN Z. Acupuncture. Proc, Am. Phil. Soc., 117 
(June 15, 1973): 143-51. [3399] 


BOYCE, DOUGLAS W. (ed.). A Glimpse of Iroquois Culture 
History Through the Eyes of Joseph Brant and John 
Norton. Proc. Am. Phil. Soc., 117 (Aug. 15, 1973): 

286-94. [3400] 

BRADFORD, M. E. An Aesthetic Parable: Faulkner’s "Artist 
at Home.” Ga. R., 27 (Summer 1973): 175-81. [3401] 


BRADSHAW, BENJAMIN S., and BEAN, FRANK D. Trends in the 
Fertility of Mexican Americans: 1950-1970. Soc. Sci. Q., 
53 (Mar. 1973): 688-96. [3402] 


BRICHFORD, MAYNARD. Historians and Mirrors: A Review 
Essay. Am. Archivist, 36 (July 1973): 397-402. [3403] 
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BRODWIN, STANLEY. Mark T wain's Masks of Satan: The 
Final Phase. Am. Lit., 45 (May 1973): 206-27. [3404] 


BRÓEK, JOSEF, and SCHNEIDER, LESLIE S. Second Summer 
Institute on the History of Psychology. J. Hist. Behavioral 


Sci, 9 (Apr. 1973): 91-101. [3405] 

BRYANT, LYNWOOD. The Role of Thermodynamics in the 
Evolution of Heat Engines. Technol. and Cult., 14 (Apr. 
1973): 152-65. [3406] 

BULLOUGH, VERN, and VOGHT, MARTHA. Women, 


Menstruation, and Nineteenth-Century Medicine. Bull. 
Hist. Medicine, 47 (Jan.-Feb. 1973): 66-82. [3407] 


BUTTERWORTH, KEEN. A Census of Manuscripts and 
Typescripts of William Faulkner's Poetry. Miss. Q,, 36 
(Summer 1973): 333-59. [3448] 


CAIRNS, HUNTINGTON. James Feibleman's Two-Story 
World. Am. Scholar, 42 (Summer 1973): 476-83. [3409] 


CAMPBELL, NORMAN A., and HAMMEL, ROBERT W. 
Development of the Third Party Payment Concept for 
Medical and Pharmaceutical Services. Pharmacy Hist., 15 
(no. 3, 1973): 117-23. [3410] 

CANAVAN, FRANCIS, S.J. Burke on Prescription of 
Government. R. Pol., 35 (Oct. 1973): 454-74. [3411] 


CANTRELL, FRANK. An Unpublished Faulkner Short Story: 
“Snow.” Miss. Q., 36 (Summer 1973): 325-30. [3412] 


CAREY, RALPH A. The Horatio Alger Myth. Fides et Hist., 
5 Spring 1973): 1-9. [3413] 

CARLSON, G. WILLIAM. Nonviolence: A Christian Life Style. 
Fides et Hist., 5 (Spring 1973): 86-95. [3414] 


CARTER, PAUL A. Science and the Death of God. Am. 
Scholar, 42 (Summer 1973): 406-21. [3415] 


CARTER, PAUL A. Prohibition and Democracy. The Noble 
Experiment Reassessed. Wis. Mag. Hist., 56 (Spring 
1973): 189-201. [3416] 


CHRISTIAN, WILLIAM. The Moral Economics of Tom Paine. 
J. Hist. Ideas, 34 (July-Sept. 1973): 367-80. [3417] 


CHUDACOFF, HOWARD P. A New Look at Ethnic 
Neighborhoods: Residential Dispersion and the Concept of 
Visibility in a Medium-Sized City. /. Am. Hist., 60 (June 
1973): 76-93. [3418] 

COHEN, ELIZABETH G. Modifying the Effects of Social 
Structure. Am. Behavioral Sci., 16 (July-Aug. 1973): 
861-79. [3419] 


CONE, EDWARD T. The Miss Etta Cones, the Steins, and 
M’sieu Matisse: A Memoir. Am. Scholar, 42 (Summer 
1973): 441-60. [3420] 


CORNING, HOWARD MCKINLEY. A.R. Wetjen: British 
Seaman in The Western Sunrise. Ore. Hist. Q., 74 (June 
1973): 145-78. [3421] 

CRAWFORD, MIRIAM I. Women in Archives: A Program for 
Action. Am. Archivist, 36 (Apr. 1973): 223-32. [3422] 


DALY, ROBERT J. History and Chivalric Myth in “Roger 
Malvin's Burial." Essex Inst. Hist. Collect., 109 (Apr. 
1973): 99-115. [3423] 


DAVIS, KINGSLEY. Zero Population Growth: The Goal and 
the Means. Daedalus, 102 (Fall 1973): 15-30. [3424] 


DEUTRICH, MABEL E. Women in Archives: Ms. versus Mr. 
Archivist. Am. Archivist, 36 (Apr. 1973): 171-81. [3425] 
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DOLAN, JAY P. À Critical Period in American Catholicism. 
R. Pol., 35 (Oct. 1973): 523-36. [3426] 


DREYER, EDWARD C. Change and Stability in Party 
Identifications. J. Pol., 35 (Aug. 1973): 712-22. [3427] 


DUNCAN, JAMES S., JR. Landscape Taste as a Symbol of 
Group Identity: A Westchester County Village. Geog. R., 
63 (July 1973): 334-55. [3428] 


DUNN, JEAN W. (ed.). American Glass: The Crawford 
Wettlaufer Collection. Niagara Frontier, 20 (Summer 
1973): 27-48. [3429] 

DYKSTRA, ROBERT R. Stratification and Community 


Political Systems: Historians’ Models. Am. Behavioral 
Sci, 16 (May-June 1973): 695-714. [3430] 


EAKIN, PAUL JOHN. Poe’s Sense of an Ending. Am. Lit., 45 
(Mar. 1973): 1-22. [3431] 


EHRENBERG, RONALD G. The Demand for State and Local 
Government Employees. Am. Ec. R., 63 (June 1973): 
366—79. [3432] 


ELDER, GLEN H., JR. On Linking Social Structure and 
Personality. Am. Behavioral Scı., 16 (July-Aug. 1973): 
785-800. [3433] 


ENGFELDT, LARS-GORAN. The United Nations and the 
Human Environment—Some Experiences. Int. Organ., 27 
(Summer 1973): 393-412. [3434] 


ERNST, ELDON G. A Concept of Christian Evangelism in a 
Secular Society. Foundations. 16 (Apr.- June 1973): 
143-55- [3435] 


FAHL, RONALD J. S.C. Lancaster and the Columbia River 
Highway: Engineer as Conservationist. Ore. Hist. Q., 74 
(June 1973): 101-44. [3436] 


FAULKNER, WILLIAM. An Introduction to The Sound and 
The Fury. Miss. Q., 36 (Summer 1973): 410-15. [3437] 


FAULKNER, WILLIAM. A Note on A Fable. Miss. Q., 36 
(Summer 1973): 416-17. [3438] 


FINHOLT, RICHARD D. The Vision at the Brink of the Abyss: 
“A Descent into the Maelstrom” in the Light of Poe's 
Cosmology. Ga. R., 27 (Fall 1973): 356-66. [3439] 


FITZ, i. T. Gertrude Stein and Picasso: The Language of 
Surfaces. Am. Lit, 45 (May 1973): 228-37. [5446] 


FRANKEL, CHARLES. The New Egalitarianism and the Old. 
Commentary, 56 (Sept. 1973): 54-61. [3441] 


FREEMAN, RICHARD B. Decline of Labor Market 
Discrimination and Economic Analysis. Am. Ec. R., 63 
(May 1973): 280-86. [3442] 


FREIVOGEL, ELSIE FREEMAN. Women in Archives: The 
Status of Women in the Academic Professions. Arn. 
Archivist, 36 (Apr. 1973): 183-201. [3443] 


FRIEND, LLERENA. Walter Prescott Webb and Book 
Reviewing. W. Hist. Q., 4 (Oct. 1973): 381-404. [3444] 


FRIES, SYLVIA D. Staatstheorie and the New American 
Science of Politics. /. Hist. Ideas, 34 (July-Sept. 1973): 
391-404. [3445] 


FULCHER, J. RODNEY. Puritans and the Passions: The 
Faculty Psychology in American Puritanism. J. Hist. 
Behavioral Sci., 9 (Apr. 1973): 123-39. [3446] 


GALLAGHER, ROBERT S. An Artist in America. Am. 
Heritage, 24 (June 1973): 41-48, 85-90. [3447] 


United States 


GELLER, STUART M. Why Did Louis D. Brandeis Choose 
ud Am. Jewish Hist. Q., 62 (June 1973): 383-400. 
3448 


GERSMAN, ELINOR MONDALE. Textbooks in American 
Educational History. Hist. Educ. Q., 13 (Spring 1973): 
41-51. [3449] 


GIBSON, GEORGE H. (ed.). William P. Brobson Diary, 
1825-1828. Del. Hist., 15 (Apr. 1973): 195-217. [3450] 


GOODWIN, GERALD J. Christianity, Civilization and the 
Savage: The Anglican Mission to the American Indian. 
Hist. Mag. Prot. Epis. Church, 42 (June 1973): 93-110. 
[3451] 


GREENBERG, GERSHON. Samuel Hirsch’s American 
oe Am. Jewish Hist. Q., 62 (June 1973): 362-82. 
[3452 


GREGORY, EILEEN. Faulkner’s Typescripts of The Town. 
Miss. Q., 36 (Summer 1973): 361-86. [3453] 


GROB, GERALD N. Class, Ethnicity, and Race in American 
Mental Hospitals, 1830-75. J. Hist. Medicine Allied Sci., 
28 (July 1973): 207-29. [3454] 


GROSS, HARVEY. Gustav Mahler: Fad, or Fullness of 
Time? Am. Scholar, 42 (Summer 1973): 484-88. [3455] 


GUENTHER, JOHN, and RIDGWAY, ROBERT. Mini-Courses 
Provide More Subject Options for High School History 
Students. Hist. Teacher, 6 (May 1973): 389-92. [3456] 


HAHN, T. G. Urian Oakes's Elegie on Thomas Shepard and 
Puritan Poetics. Am. Lit., 45 (May 1973): 163-81. [3457] 


HAINES, FRANCIS. Go Write a Book: Nez Perce, Horses, 
and History. W. Hist. Q., 4 (Apr. 1973): 125-31. [3458] 


HALLE, LOUIS J. Does War Have a Future? For. Aff., 52 
(Oct. 1979): 20-34. [3459] 


HANCOCK, HAROLD B. Mary Ann Shadd: Negro Editor, 
Educator, and Lawyer. Del. Hist., 15 (Apr. 1973): 
187-94. [3460] 


HARCOURT-SMITH, SIMON. ‘Yellow Jack.’ Hist. Today, 23 
(Sept. 1973): 618-24. [3461] 


HARLEY, C. K. On the Persistence of Old Techniques: The 
Case of North American Wooden Shipbuilding. J. Ec. 


Hist., 33 (June 1973): 372-98. [3462] 


HARRELSON, WALTER. A Theological View of History and 
Change. Foundations, 16 (Apr.- June 1973): 132-42. 
[3463] 


HELFAND, WILLIAM. The Pharmaceutical Poster. Pharmacy 
Hist., 15 (no. 2, 1973): 67-86. [3464] - 


HERBST, ANTHONY F., and WU, JOSEPH S. K. Some Evidence 
of Subsidization: the U.S. Trucking Industry, 1900-1920. 
J. Ec. Hist., 33 (June 1973): 417-33. [3465] 


HOLLINGSWORTH, J. ROGERS, Perspectives on 
Industrializing Societies. Am. Behavioral Sci., 16 
(May-June 1973): 715-39. [3466] 


HUDSON, WINTHROP S. The Divergent Careers of Southern 
and Northern Baptists: A Study in Growth. Foundations, 


16 (Apr.- June 1973): 171-83. [3467] 
HUMPHREY, THOMAS M. Empirical Tests of the Quantity 


"Theory of Money in the United States, 1900-1930. Hist. 
Pol. Ec., 5 (Fall 1973): 285-316. [3468] 


HURWICZ, LEONID. The Design of Mechanisms for Resource 
Allocation. Am. Ec. R., 63 (May 1973): 1-30. [3469] 
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HYMES, DELL. Speech and Language: On the Origins and 
Foundations of Inequality Among Speakers. Daedalus, 102 
(Summer 1973): 59-85. [3470] 


ISENBERG, MICHAEL T. A Relationship of Constrained 
Anxiety: Historians and Film. Hist. Teacher, 6 (Aug. 
1973): 553-68. [3471] 


JEROME, JUDSON. The New Plenitude. Am. Scholar, 42 
(Summer 1973): 426-40. [3472] 


JHA, MANORANJAN. Gandhi, Civil Disobedience and 
American Officials. Gandhi Marg, 16 (Jan. 1972): 45-56. 
[3473] 


JOHNSON, WILLARD R. Should the Poor Buy No Growth? 
Daedalus, 102 (Fall 1973): 165-89. [3474] 


JONES, JAMES P. Nancy Drew, WASP Super Girl of the 
1930's. J. Pop. Cult., 4 (Spring 1973): 707-17. [3475] 


JONES, MICHAEL OWEN. The Useful and the Useless in Folk 
Art. J. Pop. Cult., 4 (Spring 1973): 794-815. [3476] 
JONES, RUSSELL M. American Doctors and the Parisian 
Medical World, 1830-1840. Buli. Hist. Medicine, 47 
(Jan.-Feb. 1973): 40-65. [3477] 


JORDAN, PHILIP D. The Evangelical Alliance and American 
Presbyterians, 1867-1873. J. Presb. Hist., 51 (Fall 1973): 
309-26. [3478] 


KANTRA, ROBERT A. Beckett’s Little Voices of Conscience. 
J. Pop. Cult., 4 Spring 1973): 731-39. [3479] 


KAPLAN, LAWRENCE S. The Brahmin as Diplomat in 
Nineteenth Century America: Everett, Bancroft, Motley, 
Lowell. Civil War Hist., 19 (Mar. 1973): 5-28. [3480] 


KATZ, DAVID A. Faculty Salaries, Promotions, and 
Productivity at a Large University. Am. Ec. R., 63 (June ` 
1973): 469-77. [3481] 


KENDALL, ELAINE. Beyond Mother’s Knee. Am. Heritage, 
24 (June 1973): 12-16, 73-78. [3482] 


KERN, STEPHEN. Freud and the Discovery of Child 
ee Hist. Childhood Q., 1 (Summer 1973): 117-41. 
[3483 


KIHN, PHYLLIS. Silas M. Brooks, Aeronaut 1824-1906. 
Conn. Hist. Soc. Bull., 38 (Apr. :973): 41-53. [3484] 


KINNAMON, REBECCAH A. Eliot’s “Ash Wednesday” and 
Maritain's Ideal for Poetry. Ga. R., 27 (Summer 1973): 
156-65. [3485] 


KOCH, SIGMUND. The Image of Man in Encounter Groups. 
Am. Scholar, 42 (Autumn 1973): 636-52. [3486] 


KOSINSKI, JERZY. To Hold a Pen. Am. Scholar, 42 (Autumn 
1973): 555-67. [3487] 

KRISLOV, SAMUEL. American Welfare Policy and the 
Supreme Court. Current Hist., 65 (July 1973): 33-36, 
41-42. [3488] 

KUZNETS, SIMON. Modern Economic Growth: Findings and 
Reflections. Am. Ec. R., 63 (June 1973): 247-58. [3489] 


LANG, BEATRICE. An Unpublished Faulkner Story: “The 
Big Shot.” Miss. Q., 36 (Summer 1973): 312-24. [3490] 


LANG, H. JACK. Mark Twain A.L.S.: More Valuable Than 
Lincoln. Manuscripts, 25 (Summer 1973): 186-91. [3491] 


LANIER, DORIS. James Whitcomb Riley, "Bill Nye, and 
Harry Stillwell Edwards: A Lecture Tour. Ga. Hist. Q., 
57 (Summer 1973): 256-64. [3492] 
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LARSON, CHARLES R. Heroic Ethnocentrism: The Idea of 
Universality in Literature. Am. Scholar, 42 (Summer 
1973): 463-75. [3493] 


LEAVEY, WILLIAM J. A Providential View of History. Lock 
Haven R., 14 (1973): 1-20. [3494] 


LECOMPTE, JANET. À Letter from Jessie to Kit. Bull. Mo. 
Hist. Soc., 29 (July 1973): 260-63. [3495] 


LEVINE, NORMAN. Marxism and Engelism: Two Differing 
Views of History. J. Hist. Behavioral Sci., 9 (July 1973): 
217-39. [3496] 


LIEBMAN, SHELDON W. The Origins of Emerson's Early 
Poetics: His Reading in the Scottish Common Sense 
Critics. Am. Lit., 45 (Mar. 1973): 23-33. [3497] 


LORD, DONALD C. Arts, Music, and History: The African 
Experience. Hist. Teacher, 6 (May 1973): 409-12. [3498] 


LOVELL, EMILY K. A Survey of the Arab-Muslims in the 
United States and Canada. Muslim World, 63 (Apr. 1973): 


139-54- [3499] 


LYONS, W. E., and ENGSTROM, RICHARD E. Socio-Political 
Cross Pressures and Attitudes Toward Political Integration 
of Urban Governments. J. Pol., 35 (Aug. 1973): 682-711. 


[3500] 


MACDONALD, J. FREDERICK. The Challenge of Those Essay 
Examinations: A Guide for Students. Hist. Teacher, 6 


(May 1973): 393-98. [3501] 


MACHANN, CLINTON. John Stuart Mill’s “Mental Crisis”: 
Adlerian Interpretation. J. Individ. Psych., 29 (May 1973): 
76-87. [3502] 

MACPHAIL, ELIZABETH C. Allen Hutchinson, British 
Sculptor (1855-1929), An Artist's Career: From England, 
Hawaii and the South Pacific to San Diego, Calif. J. San 
Diego Hist., 19 (Spring 1973): 21-38. [3503] 


MAK, JAMES, and WALTON, GARY M. The Persistence of Old 
Technologies: The Case of Flatboats. J. Ec. Hist., 33 (June 
1973): 444-51. [3504] 


MANASSE, HENRI R., JR. Innovation, Confrontation, and 
Perseverance . . . Albert B. Prescott’s Legacy to 
Pharmaceutical Education in America. Pharmacy Hist., 15 
(no. 1, 1973): 22-28. [3505] 


MARSDEN, GEORGE. The Gospel of Wealth, the Social 
Gospel, and the Salvation of Souls in Nineteenth-Century 
America. Fides et Hist., 5 (Spring 1973): 10-21. [3506] 


MASON, JOHN B. Walt Whitman's Catalogues: Rhetorical 
Means for Two Journeys in “Song of Myself." Am. Lit., 45 
(Mar. 1973): 34-49. [3507] 


MATHER, ELEANORE PRICE. The Inward Kingdom of 
Edward Hicks: A Study in Quaker Iconography. Quaker 
Hist., 62 (Spring 1973): 3-13. [3508] 


MATHESON, WILLIAM. Seeking the Rare, the Important, the 
Valuable. Q. J. Lib. Cong., 30 (July 1973): 211-27.[3509] 


MAYER, FRANCIS N. Patrick Sarsfield Gilmore [developer of 
musical instrumentation]. Éire-Ireland, 8 (Spring 1973): 
29-34. [3510] 

MCANAW, RICHARD. Bankers and Politicians: The Not so 
Strange Bedfellows. Mich. Academician, 5 (Spring 1973): 
505-13. [3511] 

MCCLARY, BEN HARRIS. The First Professorship of English 
Literature in America. Ga. Hist. Q., 57 (Summer 1973): 
274-76. [3512] 


Recently Published Articles 


MCCLELLAND, PETER D. Model-Building in the New 
Economic History. Am. Behavioral Sci., 16 (May-June 
1973): 631-51. [3513] 

MCCLUNG, PAUL. Papa Jack: The Adventures of a Pioneer 


Cowman. Great Plains J., 12 (Spring 1973): 101-45. 
[3514] 


MCCRACKEN, PAUL W. The Practice of Political Economy. 
Am. Ec. R., 63 (May 1973): 168-71. [3515] 


MCELRATH, JAMES L. The Theme of Church Unity in the 
American Church Congresses, 1874-1933. Hist. Mag. 
Prot. Epis. Church, 42 (Sept. 1973): 205-32. [3516] 


MCGINTY, BRIAN. Charles Warren Stoddard: The Pleasure 
of His Company. Calif. Hist. Q., 52 (Summer 1973): 
153-69. [3517] 

MCHANEY, THOMAS L. The Elmer Papers: Faulkner's 


Comic Portraits of the Artist. Miss. Q., 36 (Summer 1973): 
281-311. [3518] - 


MCKEEGAN, HUGH F. Symposia on Instructional Technology 
[comment]. Lock Haven R., 14 (1973): 46-58. [3519] 


MCNOWN, ROBERT F. The Story of the Family Assistance 
Plan. Current Hist., 65 (Aug. 1973): 57-61, 86. [3520] 


MCNULTY, PAUL J. Adam Smith's Concept of Labor. J. Hist. 
Ideas, 34 (July-Sept. 1973): 345-66. [3521] 


MCNULTY, PAUL J. Hoxie's Economics in Retrospect: The 
Making and Unmaking of a Veblenian. Hist. Pol. Ec., 5 


(Fall 1973): 449-84. [3522] 

MCPECK, ELEANOR M. George Isham Parkyns: Artist and 
Landscape Architect, 1749-1820. Q. J. Lib. Cong., 30 
(July 1973): 171-82. [3523] 


MECKIER, JEROME. Evelyn Waugh: Satire and Symbol. Ga. 
R., 27 (Summer 1973): 166-74. [e 


MELOSI, MARTIN V. “Out of Sight, Out of Mind.” The 
Environment and Disposal of Municipal Refuse, 1860-1920. 
Historian, 35 (Aug. 1973): 621-40. [3525] 


MESSER, MITCHELL H. Suicide Prevention: Adlerian 
foe J. Individ. Psych., 29 (May 1973): 54-71. 
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Micropolitics and Macroeconomics— Discussion. Am. Ec... 
R., 63 (May 1973): 178-80. [3527] 


MIEHE, PATRICK. The Outline of Thomas Wolfe's Last 
Book. Harvard Lib. Bull., 21 (Oct. 1973): 400-01. 


[3528] 


MILLER, JAMES R., and HART, JAMES. Testing History As 
Inquiry. Hist. Teacher, 6 (May 1973): 353-64. [3529] 


MILLGATE, MICHAEL. Faulkner on the Literature of the First 
World War. Miss. Q., 36 (Summer 1973): 387-402. 

[3530] 

MOHL, RAYMOND A. Three Centuries of American Public 
Welfare: 1600-1932. Current Hist., 65 (July 1973): 6-10, 
38-39. [3531] 


MOLYNEUX, THOMAS W. Signs of the Times. Am. Scholar, 42 
(Autumn 1973): 663-70. [3532] 


MOORE, STEPHEN C. Politics and the Poetry of Robert 
Lowell. Ga. R., 27 (Summer 1973): 220-31. [3533] 


MORGAN, WILLIAM. The Architecture of Henry Vaughan 
and the Episcopal Church. Hist. Mag. Prot. Epis. Church, 


42 (June 1973): 125-35. [3534] 


United States 


MULDER, JOHN M. Wilson the Preacher: The 1905 
Baccalaureate Sermon. J. Presb. Hist., 51 (Fall 1973): 
267-84. [3535] 


NAYLOR, NATALIE A. The Ante-Bellum College Movement: 
A Reappraisal of Tewksbury's Founding of American 
Colleges and Universities. Hist. Educ. Q., 13 (Fall 1973): 
261—74. [3536] 


NEWMAN, CHARLES. The Last Yank at Oxford. Yale R., 63 
(Oct. 1973): 11-25. [3537] 


NOSTRAND, RICHARD L. "Mexican American” and 
“Chicano”: Emerging Terms for a People Coming of Age. 
Pac. Hist. R., 42 (Aug. 1973): 389-406. F538] 


pus holepsy. Miss. Q., 36 (Summer 1973): 403-09. 
3539. 


O'CONNOR, JOHN E. Historians and Film: Some Problems 
nie uet Hist. Teacher, 6 (Aug. 1973): 543-52. 
3540 


OKUN, ARTHUR M. Comments on Stigler's Paper. Am. Ec. 
R., 63 (May 1973): 172-77. [3541] 


OLSON, DAVID B. Jack Burden and the Ending of All The 
King's Men. Miss. Q., 26 (Spring 1973): 165-76. [3542] 


ORTEGA Y MEDINA, JUAN A. Fundamentos doctrinales del 
Manifest Destiny. Anglia, 5 (1972): 11-50. [3543] 


PADDEN, R. C. On Diffusionism and Historicity [r. art.]. 
AHR, 78 (Oct. 1973): 987-1004. [3544] 


PALERMO, JOSEPH, and KOHLER, MAURICE (tr.). The 
Mythical Etymology of the Name of Vermont. Vt. Hist., 41 
(Spring 1973): 78-79. [3545] 

PANDARUS. One’s Own Primer of Academic Politics. Am. 
Scholar, 42 (Autumn 1973): 569-92. [3546] 


PARRINDER, PATRICK. George Orwell and the Detective 
Story. J. Pop. Cult., 4 (Spring 1973): 692-706. [3547] 


PETERSON, WALFRED H. Representation and a Religious 
Pressure Group: An Examination of the Baptist Joint 
Committee on Public Affairs. J. Church and State, 15 
(Spring 1973): 271-91. [3548] 


PINO, FRANK. Chicano Poetry: A Popular Manifesto. /. 
Pop. Cult., 4 (Spring 1973): 718-30. [3549] 


PIOUS, RICHARD M. Nationalizing the Welfare System: An 
Evaluation. Current Hist., 65 (Aug. 1973): 66-70, 87-88. 
[3550] 


POLK, NOEL. William Faulkner's Marionettes. Miss. Q., 36 
(Summer 1973): 247-80. [3551] 


POSTER, JOHN B. The Birth of the Past: Children's 
Perception of Historical Time. Hist. Teacher, 6 (Aug. 
1973): 587-98. [3552] 

PUMPHREY, MURIEL W., and PUMPHREY, RALPH E. Private 
Charity in the Twentieth Century. Current Hist., 65 (July 
1973): 29-32, 40-41. [3553] 

RABINOWICZ, AHARON M. K. Human Rights Problems in the 
United States and in Israel. Jewish Soc. Stud., 34 (July 
1972): 207-42. [3554] 

RAPHELSON, ALFRED C. The Pre-Chicago Association of the 
Early Functionalists. J. Hist. Behavioral Sci., 9 (Apr. 
1973): 115-22. [3555] 


REESE, CHARLES LEE, JR. (ed.). Autobiography of 
Christopher L. Ward, (1868-1943). Del. Hist., 15 (Apr. 
1973): 157-86. [3556] 
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REID, W. STANFORD. The Problem of the Christian 
Interpretation of History. Fides et Hist., 5 (Spring 1973): 
96-106. [3557] 


REILL, PETER HANNS. History and Hermeneutics in the 
Aufklárung: 'The Thought of Johann Christoph Gatterer. 
J. Mod. Hist., 45 (Mar. 1973): 24-51. [3558] 


REPP, ARTHUR C. A Study of the Authorship of Schwan's 
Catechism. Concordia Hist. Inst. Q., 46 (Fall 1973): 
106-11. [3559] 


RHOADS, JONATHAN E., and DUDRICK, STANLEY J. Weight 
Gain, Growth, and Development Induced in Man by the 
Intravenous Administration of Pure Chemicals. Proc. Am. 
Phil. Soc., 117 (June 15, 1973): 152-61. [3560] 


RICH, CARROLL Y. Clyde Barrow's Last Ford. J. Pop. Cult., 
4 (Spring 1973): 631-40. [3561] 


ROBERTS, W. s. An Educational Collection. Manuscripts, 
25 (Summer 1973): 162-70. [3562] 


ROCHIN, REFUGIO I. The Short and Turbulent Life of 
Chicano Studies: A Preliminary Study of Emerging 
Programs and Problems. Soc. Sci. Q., 53 (Mar. 1973): 
884-94. [3563] 


ROMNEY, JOSEPH. Legal Considerations in Oral History. 
Oral Hist. R., (1973): 66-76. [3564] 


RORTY, AMÉLIE OKSENBERG. Dependents: The Trials of 
Success. Yale R., 63 (Oct. 1973): 43-59. [3565] 


ROSENBERG, NATHAN. Innovative Responses to Materials 
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BRAWNER, MARLYN R. Migration and Educational 
Achievement of Mexican Americans. Soc. Sci. Q., 53 (Mar. 


1973): 727-37. [4040] 


CHRISTENSEN, LAWRENCE O. The Racial Views of John W. 
Wheeler. Mo. Hist. R., 67 (July 1973): 535-47. [4041] 


CLOUGH, DICK B. Teachers’ Institutes: A Missouri 
Tradition. Mo. Hist. R., 67 (July 1973): 522-34. [4042] 


CORNET, FLORENCE DOLL. The Experiences of a Midwest 
Salesman in 1836. Bull. Mo. Hist. Soc., 29 (July 1973): 
227-35. [4043] 


FLANNERY, TONI. The Water Towers of St. Louis. Bull. 
Mo. Hist. Soc., 29 (July 1973): 236-42. [4044] 


GATEWOOD, WILLARD B., JR. Indiana Negroes and the 
Spanish American War. Inda. Mag. Hist., 69 (June 1973): 


115-39. [4045] 

GATEWOOD, WILLARD B., JR. Ohio's Negro Battalion in the 
Spanish-American War. N. W. Ohio Q., 45 (Spring 1973): 
55-66. [4046] 

GOETSCH, C. CARNAHAN. The Immigrant and America: 
Assimilation of a German Family [pt. 1]. An. Iowa, 42 
(Summer 1973): 17-27. [4047] 


Going West: A Journey to Illinois in 1835. Vt. Hist, 41 
(Spring 1973): 95-100. [4048] 

GRANT, H. ROGER. lowa’s Railroad Stations: A Pictorial 
Essay. Palimpsest, 54 (July-Aug. 1973): 16-25. 

[4049] 


HACHEY, THOMAS E. (ed.). Cincinnati Through English 
Spectacles: A British Diplomat's Confidential View in 
1945. Ohio Hist., 81 (Autumn 1972): 279-91. [4050] 


HENDRICKSON, WALTER B. Science and Culture in 
Nineteenth Century Michigan. Mich. Hist., 57 (Summer 
1973): 140-50. [4051] 
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HOLLAND, PHILIP TODD. I Remember It This Way. Inda. 
Mag. Hist., 69 (Sept. 1973): 193-273. [4052] 


HOLLI, MELVIN G. Mayor Pingree Campaigns for the 
Governorship. Mich. Hist., 57 (Summer 1973): 151-73. 
[4053] i 


JEHS, RANDALL W. (ed.). Hazelden Farm: The Preservation 
of George Ade's Home. Inda. Mag. Hist., 69 (June 1973): 
140-54. [4054] — ' : 


KERSTAN, REINHOLD J. The Hutterites: A Radical 
Christian Alternative, Fides et Hist., 5 (Spring 1973): 
62-67. [4055] l 


KEYES, MARGARET N, '"The Gallery Will Be Reserved For 
Ladies." An. Jowa, 42 (Summer 1973): 1-16. [4056] 


LURIE, JONATHAN. The Chicago Board of Trade, The 
Merchants’ Exchange of St. Louis, and the Great Bucket 
Shop War, 1882-1905. Bull. Mo. Hist. Soc., 29 (July 
1973): 243-59. [1057] 


MCGILL, WILLIAM J. The Belated F ounding Of Alma 
College: Presbyterians.and Higher Education in Michigan, 
1833-1886. Mich. Hist., 57 (Summer 1973): 93-120.1[4058] 


NELSON, PAUL C. The Norwegian Lutheran Churches of 
Northern Story County, Iowa: A History of their Synodical 
Differences. Concordia Hist. Inst. Q., 46 (Fall 1973): 
112-34. [4059] : 


NYE, FRANK T. The Sixty-Fifth General Assembly of Iowa 
Wi et Palimpsest, 54 (Sept.-Oct. 1973): 2-32. 
4060 : 


O’BRIEN, MICHAEL. The Anti-McCarthy Campaign in 
Wisconsin, 1951-1952. Wis. Mag. Hist., 56 (Winter 
1972-73): 912108. laoi] ^ 


OSHINSKY, DAVID M. Wisconsin Labor and the Campaign of 
(5s iin Mag. Hist, 56 (Winter 1972-73): 109-18. 
4092 . ze 


RAPP, MICHAEL c. Samuel N. Deinard and the Unification 
of Jews in Minneapolis; Minn. Hist., 43 (Summer 1973): 
213-21. [4063] . 


REISLER, MARK. The Mexican Immigrant in the Chicago 
Area during.the 1920's../; fll. State Hist, Soc., 66 (Summer 
1973): 144-58. [4064] 


RESCH, JOHN PHILLIPS. Ohio Adult Penal System, 
1850-1900: A Study inthe Failure of Institutional Reform. 
Ohio Hist., 8: (Aututnn.ag72); 236-62. [4065] 


RICH, STUART M. John É.'Holmes: An Early Wisconsin 
Led] Wis. Mag. Hist., 56 (Winter 1972-73): 127-39. 
40 


SAGE, LELAND. Eurapean:Contact with Iowa: Jolliet and 
Marquette. Palimpsest, 54(May- June 1973): 2-8. [4067] 


SCHWIEDER, DOROTHY. Utopia in the Midwest: the Old 
Order Amish and the Hutterites. Palimpsest, 54 
(May-June 1973): 9-23, [4058] 

SEARLE, R. NEWELL. Minnesota Forestry Comes of Age: 
Christopher C: Andrews, 1895-1911. Forest Hist., 17 
(July 1973): 15-25. [4069] — . 

SHOTLIFF, DON A. The Ohio Pottéry Industry: The 
Influences on its Development and the Struggle for a 
Stabilized Wage, 1877-1900. N. W. Ohto Q., 45 (Summer 
1973): 87-107. {4070} 

SMITH, ALICE E..Courts and: Judges in Wisconsin Territory. 
Wis. Mag. Hist., 56 (Spring 1973): 179-88. [4071] 
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TAYLOR, DAVID c. Hocking Valley Railroad Promotion in 
the 1870's: The Atlantic and Lake Erie Railway. Ohio 
Hist., 81 (Autumn 1972): 263-78. [4072] 


THURNER, ARTHUR W. The Mayor, the Governor, and the 
People's Council: À Chapter in American Wartime 
Dissent. J. Ill. State Hist. Soc., 66 (Summer 1973): 


125-43. [4073] 


THURSTON, HELEN M. (compil.). A Survey of Publications on 
the History and Archaeology of Ohio, 1972-1973. Ohio 
Hist., 81 (Autumn 1972): 292-301. [4074] 


TROEN, SELWYN K. Popular Education in Nineteenth — ! 
Century St. Louis. Hist. Educ. Q., 13 (Spring 1973): 
23-40. [4075] 

VINYARD, JO ELLEN. Inland Urban Immigrants: The 
Detroit Irish, 1850. Mich. Hist., 57 (Summer 1973): 
121-39. [4076] 


WEINSTEIN, M. M.; MRTEK, M. B.; and MRTEK, R. G. ... From 
These Ashes [pt. 1]. Pharmacy Hist., 15 (no. 2, 1973): 
54-65. [4077] 


WILLIAMS, J. R. Dorothy Deemer Houghton: A Memoir. 
Palimpsest, 54 (May- June 1973): 24-30. [4078] 


YZENBAARD, JOHN H. H.P. Scholte and the 1856 
Presidential Campaign in Michigan. An. Iowa, 42 
(Summer 1973): 28-40. [4079] 


UNITED STATES: SOUTHWEST 


ASHCRAFT, GINGER L. Antoine Barraque and His 
Involvement in Indian Affairs of Southeast Arkansas, 
leet Ark. Hist. Q., 32 (Autumn 1973): 226-40. 
4080 


BALL, LARRY D. Pioneer Lawman: Crawley P. Dake and 
Law Enforcement on the Southwestern Frontier. J. Ariz. 
Hist., 14 (Autumn 1973): 243-56. [4081] 


BOYD, JOEL D. Creek Indian Agents, 1834-1874. Chron. 
Okla., 51 (Spring 1973): 37-58. [4082] 


BROEMELING, CAROL B. Cherokee Indian Agents, 
1830-1874. Chron. Okla., 5o (Winter 1972): 437-57. 
[4083] 


BROWN, THOMAS ELTON. Seminole Indian Agents, 
1842-1874. Chron. Okla., 51 (Spring 1973): 59-83. 
[4084] 


BUKEY, ANITA, and BUKEY, EVAN BURR (trs. and eds.). 
Arkansas After the War: From the Journal of Frederick 
Gerstaecker. Ark. Hist. Q., 32 (Autumn 1973): 255-73. 
[4085] 


CAMPBELL, RANDOLPH. Human Property: 'The Negro Slave 
in Harrison County, 1850-1860. S. W. Hist. Q., 76 (Apr. 
1973}: 384-96. [4086] : 

CHAPEL, WILLIAM L. Camp Rucker: Outpost in Apacheria. 
J. Ariz. Hist., 14 (Summer 1973): 95-112. [4087] 


COBB, WILLIAM H. From Utopian Isolation to Radical 
Activism: Commonwealth College, 1925-1935. Ark. Hist. 
Q., 32 (Summer 1973): 132-47. [4088] 


COLEMAN, EVANS. Nesters, Rustlers and Outlaws. J. Ariz. 
Hist., 14 (Autumn 1973): 177-84. [4089] 


DAVIDSON, CHANDLER, and GAITZ, CHARLES M. Ethnic 
Attitudes as a Basis for Minority Cooperation in a 
Southwestern Metropolis. Soc. Sci. Q., 53 (Mar, 1973): 
738-48. [4090] 


United States 


DAVISSON, LORI. The Apaches at Home: A Photographic 
Essay. f. Ariz. Hist, 14 (Summer 1973): 113-32. [4091] 


DEPALO, WILLIAM A., JR. The Establishment of the Nueva 

Vizcaya Militia During the Administration of Teodoro de 

es 1776-1783. N. M. Hist. R., 48(July 1973): 223-49. 
4092 


FELICE, LAWRENCE G. Mexican American Self-Concept and 
Educational Achievement: The Effects of Ethnic Isolation 
and Socioeconomic Deprivation. Soc. Sci. Q., 53 (Mar. 
1973): 716-26. [4093] 


FISCHER, LEROY H. United States Indian Agents to the Five 
erm "Tribes. Chron. Okla., 51 (Spring 1973): 34-36. 
4094. 


FISCHER, LEROY H. United States Indian Agents to the Five 
ie Tribes. Chron. Okla., 50 (Winter 1972): 410-14. 
[4095 


GINGRICH, ALAN R. Texas’ Heritage of Rock Art in the 
Lower Pecos River Valley. Pop. Archaeol., 2 (Sept. 1973): 
55-62. [4096] 


GRAVES, JOHN WILLIAM. The Arkansas Separate Coach 
In st 1891. Ark. Hist. Q., 32 (Summer 1973): 148-65. 
4097 


GUTIÉRREZ, ARMANDO, and HIRSCH, HERBERT. The 
Militant Challenge to the American Ethos: “Chicanos” 
and “Mexican Americans.” Soc. Sci. Q., 53 (Mar. 1973): 
830-45. [4098] 


HAYNES, ROBERT V. The Houston Mutiny and Riot of 
19:7. S. W. Hist. Q., 76 (Apr. 1973): 418-39. [4099] 


HOLBROOK, ABIGAIL CURLEE. A Glimpse. S. W. Hist. Q., 76 
(Apr. 1973): 361-85. [4100] 


HOLLEY, DONALD. Trouble in Paradise: Dyess Colony and 
Arkansas Politics. Ark, Hist. Q., 32 (Autumn 1973): 
203-16. [4101] 


HOLMES, WILLIAM F. The Arkansas Cotton Pickers Strike of 
1891 and the Demise of the Colored Farmers's Alliance. 
Ark. Hist. Q., 32 (Summer 1973): 107-19. [4102] 


HORNSBY, ALTON, JR. The Freedmen's Bureau Schools in 
Texas, 1865-1870. S. W. Hist. Q., 76 (Apr. 1973): 
397-417. [4103] 


KOHLBERG, WALTER L. (tr.). Letters of Ernst Kohlberg 
1875-1877. S. W. Stud., 38 (1973): 3-73. [4104] 


LEVAN, SANDRA W. The Quaker Agents at Darlington. 
Chron. Okla., 51 (Spring 1973): 92-99. [4105] 


MCCLESKEY, CLIFTON, and MERRILL, BRUCE. Mexican 
American Political Behavior in Texas. Soc. Sci. Q., 53 
(Mar. 1973): 785-98. [4106] 


MCLEMORE, S. DALE. The Origins of Mexican American 
Subordination in Texas. Soc. Sci. Q., 53 (Mar. 1973): 
656-70. [4107] 


MICHALICKA, JOHN. First Catholic Church in Indian 
Territory— 1872, St. Patrick's Church at Atoka. Chron. 
Okla., 50 (Winter 1972): 479-85. [4108] 


MORRIS, CHERYL HAUN. Choctaw and Chickasaw Indian 
Agents, 1831-1874. Chron. Okla., 5o (Winter 1972): 
415-36. [4109] 


PETERSON, THOMAS H., JR. Cash Up Or No Go: The 
Stagecoach Era in Arizona. J. Ariz. Hist., 14 (Autumn 


1973): 205-22. [4110] 
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POSTON, DUDLEY L., JR., and ALVIREZ, DAVID. On the Cost 
of Being a Mexican American Worker. Soc. Sci. Q., 53 
(Mar. 1973): 697-709. [4111] 

RICHTER, W. L. Texas Politics and the United States Army 
1866-1867. Mil. Hist. Texas S.W., 10: (no. 3, 1972): 
159-86. [4112] me TS 


ROBBINS, PEGGY. Law West-of the:Pecos. Am. Hist. Ilus., 8 
(July 1973): 12-22. [4113] ‘ 


SCHOENBERGER, DALE T. Lieutenant George N. Bascom at 
Apache Pass, 1861. Chron. Okla., 51 (Spring.1973): 
84-91. [4114] 

STARNES, GARY. The Spanish Borderlands Of Texas And 
Coahuila. Texana, 10 (no. t, 1972): 20-29. [4115] 


STODDARD, ELLWYN R. The Adjustment of Mexican 
American Barrio Families to Forced Housing Relocation. 
Soc. Sci. Q., 53 (Mar. 1973): 749-59. Ta 16] 


TANKERSLEY, PAT A. Memories of an Oklahoma Teacher. 
Chron. Okla., 50 (Winter 1972): 402-9..[4117] 


TAYLOR, WILLIAM B., and WEST, ELLIOTT. Patrón 
Leadership at the Crossroads: Southern Colorado in the 
Late Nineteenth Century. Pac. Hist. R., 42 (Aug. 1973): 
335-57. [4118] : 

TEDFORD, HAROLD C. Circuses In Northwest Arkansas, 
Pr Bd Ark. Hist. Q., 32 (Sàmmer1973): 166-8r. 
411g . QI a R 


TRULLO, BEVERLY. Án lo-American Attitüdes Toward New 
Mexican Women. J. West, 12 (Apr. 1973): 229-39. [4120] 


TURCHENESKE, JOHN A., JR. The Arizona Press and 
Geronimo's Surrender. J. Ariz. Hist., t4 (Summer 1973): 
133-48. [4121] - 


VIGIL, RALPH H. The New Borderlands History: A 
Critique. N. M. Hist. R., 48 (July 1973): 189-208. [4122] 


WILSON, L. w. A History of Wagoner, Oklahoma, From S. 
S. Cobb. Chron. Okla., 5o (Winter 1972): 486-96. 


[4123] : 

WYCKOFF, DON G. No Stones Unturned: Differing views of 
Oklahoma’s runestones. Pop. Archaeol., 2 (Aug. 1973): _ 
17-31. [4124] 


UNITED STATES: THE GREAT PLAINS 
AND ROCKY MOUNTAIN STATES 


ALTSHULER, CONSTANCE WYNN. The Case of Sylvester 
Mowry: The Mowry Mine. Ariz. W., 15 (Summer 1973): 


149-74. [4125] 


ANDERSON, DUANE. loway Ethnohistory: A Review [pt. 2]. 
An. Iowa, 42 (Summer 1973): 41-59. [4126] 


BARNETT, LEROY. The Buffalo Bone Cómmerce on the 
Northern Plains. N.D. Hist., 39 (Winter 1972): 23-40. 


[4127] 


BENJAMINSON, JIM. Photo Essay: Automobile Manufacture 
in North Dakota. N.D. Hist., 39 (Summer 1972): 25-31, 


35. [4128] 


BRUDNOY, DAVID. An Untarnished Youth in the Gilded 
Age: Theodore Schroeder of Wisconsin and Dakota 
Territory. N.D. Hist., 39 (Fall 1972): 16-25, 34. [4129] 


BUCHANAN, FREDERICK $. Unpacking the NEA: The Role 
of Utah's Teachers at the 1920 Convention. Utah Hist. Q., 
41 (Spring 1973): 150-61. [4130] 
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‘CAMP, CHARLES L. Jedediah Smith's First Far-Western 
Expedition. W. Hist. Q., 4 (Apr. 1973): 151-70. [4131] 


CANNON, HELEN. First Ladies of Colorado: Nellie Martin 
Orman. Colo. Mag., 50 (Winter 1973): 57-65. [4132] 


CARLSON, ALVAR W. Seasonal Farm Labo: in the San Luis 
Valley. An. Assn. Am. Geographers, 63 (Mar. 1973): 
97-108. [4133] 


CASTEL, ALBERT. Jim Lane of Kansas. Civil War Times 
Illus., 12 (Apr. 1973): 22-29. [4134] 


CULPIN, ALAN. A Brief History of Social and Domestic Life 
Among the Military in' Wyoming, 1849-1890. An. Wyo., 
45 (Spring 1973): 93-109. [4135] 

DEMORSE, CHARLES. Indians for the Confederacy. Chron. 
Okla., 5o (Winter 1972): 474-78. [4136] 


DIETERICH, H. R., and PETRAVAGE, JACQUELINE. New Deal 
Art in Wyoming: Some Case Studies. An. Wyo., 45 
(Spring 1973): 53-68. [4137] 

DIX, FAE DECKER. Unwilling Martyr: The Death of Young 
Ed Dalton. Utah Hist. Q., 41 (Spring 1973): 162-77. 
[4138] 


GAMBONE, JOSEPH G. (ed.). The Forgotten Feminist of 
Kansas: The Papers of Clarina I. H. Nichols, 1854-1885. 
Kans. Hist. Q., 39 (Summer 1973): 220-61. [4139] 


GAMBONE, JOSEPH G. (ed.). The Forgotten Feminist of 
Kansas: The Papers of Clarina I.H. Nichols, 1854-1885. 
Kans. Hist. Q., 39 (Spring 1973): 12-57. [4140] 

GOWER, CALVIN w. Gold Fever in Kansas Territory: 
Migration to the Pike’s Peak Gold Fields, 1858-1860. 
Kans. Hist. Q., 39 (Spring 1973): 58-74. [4141] 

GREEN, THOMAS L. Junius R. Lewis and the Golden Chest 
Mining Company. Colo. Mag., 5o (Winter 1973): 24-40. 
[4142] 

HANSEN, JAMES E., 1. Moonshine and Murder: Prohibition 
in Denver. Colo. Mag., 50 (Winter 1973): 1-23. [4143] 


HANSON, JAMES A. The Historical Records Survey in 
Wyoming 1936-1942. An. Wyo., 45 (Spring 1973): 
69-91. [4144] 


HORNE, ROBERT M. James Fergus in the Colorado Gold 
Fields. Colo. Mag., 50 (Winter 1973): 41-56. [4145] 


JESSEE, DEAN C. The Writings of Brigham Young. W. Hist. 
Q., 4 July 1973): 273-94. [4146] 


LEONARD, PEG LAYTON. Quest for La Bonte Nears End. An. 
Wyo., 45 (Spring 1973): 111-14. [4147] 


LEONARD, ROBERT JAMES. From County Politics to the 
Senate: The Learning Years for Senator Nye. N.D. Hist., 
39 (Summer 1972): 15-23. [4148] 


MADDEN, JOHN L. An Emerging Agricultural Economy: 
Kansas, 1860-1880. Kans. Hist. Q., 39 (Spring 1973): 
101-14. [4149] 


MALONE, MICHAEL P. The Gallatin Canyon and the Tides of 
History. Mont. Mag. W. Hist., 23 (Summer 1973): 2-17. 
[4150] 

MCCARTHY, G. MICHAEL. Retreat from Responsibility: The 
Colorado Legislature in the Conservation Era, 1876-1908. 
Rocky Mt. Soc. Sci. J., 10 (Apr. 1973): 27-36. [4151] 


MCCARTHY, G. MICHAEL. The Pharisee Spirit: Gifford 
Pinchot in Colorado. Pa. Mag. Hist. Biog., 97 (July 1973): 
362-78. [4152] 
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MCFARLAND, KEITH D. Secretary of War Harry Woodring: 
Early Career in Kansas. Kans. Hist. Q., 39 (Summer 


1973): 206-19. [4153] 


MILLBROOK, MINNIE DUBBS. Custer’s First Scout in the 
West. Kans. Hist. Q., 39 (Spring 1973): 75-95. [4154] 


MILLER, DAVID E. The Parting of the Ways on the Oregon 
Trail—the East Terminal of the Sublette Cutoff. An. Wyo., 


45 (Spring 1973): 47-52. [4155] 

MILLER, DAVID H. A Prussian on the Plains: Balduin 
Mollhausen's Impressions. Great Plains J., 12 (Spring 
1973): 175-93. [4156] 

MILLER, NYLE H. (ed.). The Cherokee Strip Run: From 
Cameron and Bluff City, Harper County, Kansas. Kans. 
Hist. Q., 39 (Summer 1973): 161-87. [4157] 


MURPHY, HARRIET PERSINGER SEARCY. A.B. Persinger, 
Nebraska Panhandle Pioneer. Nebr. Hist., 54 (Summer 
1973): 251-306. [4158] 

NOEL, THOMAS J. All Hail the Denver Pacific: Denver's 


First Railroad. Colo. Mag., 50 (Spring 1973): 91—116. 
[4159] 


NOTTAGE, JAMES H. The Big Horn and Yellowstone 
Expedition of 1876 as Seen Through the Letters of Captain 
Gerhard Luke Luhn. An. Wyo., 45 (Spring 1973): 27-46. 
[4160] 


PFALLER, LOUIS. Indian Scare of 189o. N.D. Hist., 39 
(Spring 1972): 4-18. [4161] 


POWELL, ALLAN KENT. Tragedy at Scofield. Utah Hist. Q., 
41 (Spring 1973): 182-94. [4162] 


Quaker Report on Indian Agencies in Nebraska, 1869. 
ebr. Hist., 54 (Summer 1973): 151-219. [4163] 


RILEY, PAUL D. The Battle of Massacre Canyon. Nebr. 
Hist., 54 (Summer 1973): 221-49. [4164] 


ROUNDY, CHARLES G. The Origins and Early Development 
of Dude Ranching in Wyoming. An. Wyo., 45 (Spring 
1973) 5-25. [4165] 


SANEORN, THEO. A. The Story of the Pawnee Indian Village 
in Republic County, Kansas. Kans. Hist. Q., 39 (Spring 
1973): 1-11. [4166] 


SAUN, LEWIS O. Mores and the Romantic Re-assertion. 
N.D. Hist., 39 (Fall 1972): 4-15. [4167] 


SCAMEHORN, H. LEE. John C. Osgood and the Western Steel 
Industry. Ariz. W., 15 (Summer 1973): 133-48. [4168] 


SHORTRIDGE, JAMES R. Prairie Hay in Woodson County, 
Kansas: A Crop Anomaly. Geog. R., 63 (Oct. 1973): 
533-52. [4169] 


STELTER, GILBERT. The City and Westward Expansion: A 
Western Case Study. W. Hist. Q., 4 (Apr. 1973): 
187-202. [4170] . 


TAYEOR, MORRIS F. The Barlow and Sanderson Stage Lines 
in Colorado, 1872-1884. Colo. Mag., 5o (Spring 1973): 
142-62. [4171] 


UMBER, HAROLD. Interdepartmental Conflict Between Fort 
Yates and Standing Rock: Problems of Indian 
Administration, 1870-1881. N.D. Hist., 39 (Summer 


1972): 4-13, 34. [4172] 


UNRAU, WILLIAM E. Justice at Fort Laramie: The Trial and 
Tribulations of a Galvanized Yankee. Ariz. W., 15 
(Summer 1973): 107-32. [4173] 


Latin America 


UTLEY, ROBERT. General Crook and the Paiutes. Arn. Hist. 
Illus., 8 (July 1973): 38-42. [4174] 


WELCH, SUSAN, and CARLSON, ERIC H. The Impact of Party 
on Voting Behavior in a Nonpartisan Legislature. Am. Pol. 
Set. R., 67 (Sept. 1973): 854-67. [4175] 


WELCH, SUSAN; COMER, JOHN; and STEINMAN, MICHAEL. 

Political Participation Among Mexican Americans: An 
Exploratory Examination. Soc. Sci. Q., 53 (Mar. 1973): 
799-813. [4176] 


UNITED STATES: PACIFIC COAST STATES 


ANDREWS, THOMAS F. Lansford W. Hastings and the 
Promotion of the Salt Lake Desert Cutoff: A Reappraisal. 


W. Hist. Q., 4 (Apr. 1973): 133-50. [4177] 


CHÁVEZ, IGNACIO A. DEL RÍO, and JIMÉNEZ-VERA, ARTURO 
(tr.). Utopia in Baja California: The Dreams of José de 
Gálvez. "Son Diego Hist., 18 (Fall 1972): 1-13. [4178] 


GARCIA, F. CHRIS. Orientations of Mexican American and 
Anglo Children Toward the U.S. Political Community. 
Soc. Sci. Q., 53 (Mar. 1973): 814-29. [4179] 


HUTCHINSON, C. ALAN. An Official List of the Members of 
the Híjar-Padrés Colony for Mexican California, 1834 
[note]. Pac. Hist. R., 42 (Aug. 1973): 407-18. [4180] 


JACKSON, SHELDON G. Two Pro-British Plots in Alta 
California. S. Calif, Q., 55 (Summer 1973): 105-40. 
[4181] 


KLOOS, HELMUT. Valley Fever (Coccidioidomycosis): 
Changing Concepts of a "California Disease." S. Calif. Q., 
55 (Spring 1973): 59-88. [4182] 

KUSHNER, HOWARD I. Visions of the Northwest Coast: 


Gwin and Seward in the 1850s. W. Hist. Q., 4 (July 1973): 
295-306. [4183] 


LEÓN-PORTILLA, MIGUEL, and WEETER, RAYMOND D. (tr.). 
Paradoxes in the History of Baja California. J. San Diego 
Hist., 19 (Summer 1973): 9-17. [4184] 


LORME, ROLAND L. DE. The United States Bureau of 
Customs and Smuggling on Puget Sound, 1851 to 1913. 
Prologue, 5 (Summer 1973): 77-88. [4185] 


MAZZI, FRANK. Harbingers of the City: Men and Their 
Monuments in Nineteenth Century San Francisco. S. Calif. 
Q., 55 (Summer 1973): 141-62. [4186] 


MILLER, GORDON R. Shaping California Water Law, 1781 
to 1928. S. Calif. Q., 55 (Spring 1973): 9-42. [4187] 
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MONTESANO, PHILIP M. San Francisco Black Churches in the 
Early 1860’s: Political Pressure Group. Calif. Hist. Q., 52 
(Summer 1973): 145-52. [4186] 


NASH, LEE. Harvey Scott's “Cure for Drones”: An Oregon 
Alternative to Public Higher Schools. Pac. N. W. Q., 64 


(Apr. 1973): 70-79. [4189] 

NERI, MICHAEL C. À Journalistic Portrait of the Spanish- 
Speaking People of California, 1868-1925. S. Calif. Q., 55 
(Summer 1973): 193-208. [4190] 


POWER, ROBERT H. Drake's Landing in California: A Case 
for San Francisco Bay. Calif. Hist. Q., 52 (Summer 1973): 
101-30. [4191] 

ROBBINS, WILLIAM G. Social and Economic Change in 
Roseburg, Oregon, 1850-1885. Pac. N. W. Q., 64 (Apr. 
1973): 80-87. [4192] i 

ROTH, ARNOLD. Sunday *‘Blue Laws” and the California 
State Supreme Court. S. Calif. Q., 55 (Spring 1973): 

43-47. [4193] 


SCHARF, THOMAS L. Amiel Weeks Whipple and the 


* Boundary Survey in Southern California. J. San Diego 


Hist., 19 (Summer 1973): 18-31. [4194] 


SCHWARTZ, HENRY. The Mary Walker Incident: Black 
Prejudice in San Diego, 1866. /. San Diego Hist., 19 
(Spring 1973): 14-20. [4195] 

SERVIN, MANUEL P. California's Hispanic Heritage: A 
View Into the Spanish Myth. /. San Diego Hist., 19 
(Winter 1973): 1-9. [4196] 

SHANKS, ROSALIE. The I.W.W. Free Speech Movement: 
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lhe apprehension of hers, if they are taken hereatter in this 
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holding State, $200, to be delivered to her, or secured in Spui- 


sylvania or Fredericksburg jail. Mr. Day has not authorized 
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Disciplining Slave Ironworkers in the Antebellum South: 
Coercion, Conciliation, and Accommodation 





CHARLES B. DEW 


WHEN Jonn C. CALHoun learned in 1845 that his son-in-law, "Thomas Clem- 
son, was planning to break up his plantation and rent out his slave force, 
Calhoun promptly reminded him of the probable human consequences of 
such a move. The hirer of the slaves would have no incentive to “take 
good care of them,” Calhoun warned. “The object of him who hires, is 
generally to make the most he can out of them, without regard to their 
comfort or health," he continued, and Calhoun was so convinced of the 
evils of slave hiring that he offered to buy the slaves himself if Clemson 
could not find other decent masters who would purchase' them.! 
Several historians of American slavery who have commented recently on 
slave hiring, and particularly on the hiring of slaves for industrial purposes, 
share Calhoun’s bleak assessment of this phase of the South’s peculiar 
institution. “The overwork of hired slaves by employers with only a 
temporary interest in their welfare was as notorious as the harsh practices of 
overseers,” notes Kenneth M. Stampp. “Slaves hired to mine owners or 
railroad contractors were fortunate if they were not driven to the point 
where their health was impaired.”? In the view of Stampp and a number of 
other scholars, slave hiring and industrial slavery were among the most 
brutal and exploitive aspects of the American slave system; these historians 
tend to see hiring out and industrial employment, like slave trading, as 


This paper was originally presented at the 1973 meeting of the Organization of American 
Historians, and I wish to thank Professor Bennett H. Wall of Tulane University for his helpful 
criticisms on that occasion. I should also like to thank the members of the Corcoran Depart- 
ment of History at the University of Virginia who kindly invited me to spend a year as a 
visiting teacher at that institution and thus gave me ready access to the manuscript collections 
at the University of Virginia Library which form the core of this study. Research in other 
depositories was assisted by a grant from the Research Council of the University of Missouri, 
Columbia, and by a summer stipend from the National Endowment for the Humanities, 
and I am deeply grateful for this support. 

1J. C. Calhoun to T. G. Clemson, Oct. 27, 1845, John C. Calhoun Papers, Clemson Univer- 
sity Library, Clemson, S. C. 

2 Kenneth M. Stampp, The Peculiar Institution: Slavery in the Ante-Bellum South (New 
York, 1956), 84. 
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areas where the business aspects of the institution were most highly developed 
and where the humanity of the slaves was most likely to be ignored.? 

Other recent students of slavery, paxticularly Clement Eaton and Richard 
B. Morris, have suggested a somewhat different picture. "Court records . . . 
contain rather frequent references to cruel treatment, overwork, and neglect 
of hired slaves," writes Professor Eaton. "Yet considerable evidence . . . in- 
dicates that many of the plantation slaves of the Upper South desired to be 
hired in the cities and in industries to secure the privileges, social oppor- 
tunities, rewards, and freedoms which they could not enjoy on the planta- 
tion."* Both Eaton and Morris see slave hiring and industrial work con- 
tributing to the development of improved living conditions for slave laborers 
and argue, in Morris's words, that these improvements represented a “trend 
toward upgrading slaves into a shadowland of quasi-freedom” in the late 
antebellum era.5 Although there is considerable doubt about some of the 
implications of the Eaton-Morris analysis, particularly their suggestion that 
this trend toward greater freedom posed a threat to the continued existence 
of slavery itself, they would seem to be on the right track. A close examina- 
‘tion of one phase of Southern industrial slavery that used large numbers 
of hired bondsmen—the manufacture of iron—reveals a complex relation- 
ship between master and slave that rested more on a subtle process of 
mutual compromise and accommodation than on excessive use of physical 
force and coercion. This is not by any means intended to suggest that force 
was not used, for it clearly was, or to suggest that the slave iron worker 
lived and labored as a free person; he or she was still a slave, and in South- 
ern industrial slavery, as in all slave systems, the master ultimately possessed 
far superior weapons if a test of wills threatened to go beyond what the master 
considered reasonable bounds. But unless an outright threat to the master's 
authority or a direct challenge to the slave system itself occurred, the 
Southern iron men examined for this article proved, for a number of reasons, 
to be willing to meet their slave hands in a rather vague and nebulous 
middle ground where black and white could live with and work alongside 
each other and where the slave had considerable influence over his work- 
ing conditions, his family arrangements, and the course of his everyday 
life. 

In order to present this thesis in as clear and brief a fashion as possible, 
this article concentrates on the operations of William Weaver and several 


3 Robert S. Starobin, Industrial Slavery in the Old South (New York, 1970), especially chs. 3 
and 4, and his article, "Disciplining Industrial Slaves in the Old South," Journal of Negro 
History, 53 (1968): 111-28; Samuel Sydney Bradford, "The Ante-Bellum Charcoal Iron Industry 
of Virginia" (Ph.D. dissertation, Columbia University, 1958), especially chs. 4 and 5, and his 
article, “The Negro Ironworker in Ante Bellum Virginia,” Journal of Southern History, 25 
(1959): 194-206. ` 

4 Clement Eaton, “Slave-Hiring in the Upper South: A Step toward Freedom,” Mississippi 
Valley Historical Review, 46 (1960): 668-69; Richard B. Morris, “The Measure of Bondage 
in the Slave States," ibid., 41 (1954): 231-39. 

5 Morris, "Measure of Bondage," 239. 
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other ironmasters whose furnaces and forges lay in the Valley of Virginia. 
More detailed evidence is available on the antebellum Virginia iron in- 
dustry than for any other Southern state, but research in the surviving rec- 
ords of iron establishments that were located in other areas of the South 
indicates that Virginia's labor practices were characteristic of the industry 
throughout the slave states.* The emphasis on a specific group of men in a 
specific area also reflects a conviction that only through close and detailed 
case studies of the ways in which slavery functioned on a day-to-day basis 
can we begin to understand what it meant to be a slave in any phase of the 
American slave system, industrial or agricultural, urban or rural. One of 
my purposes is to suggest that the material for studies in microcosm of this 
sort is available and that records generated in the daily functioning of the 
system can give us some insight into the slave's own reaction to his or her 
bondage. Perhaps an imaginative use of primary sources of this kind can free 
historians from an almost exclusive dependence on published fugitive ac- 
counts or the Slave Narrative Collection of the Library of Congress in our 
renewed efforts to get inside the most peculiar of American institutions." 


WILLIAM WEAVER was something of a legend in his own lifetime. Although 
born in Pennsylvania, he spent most of his adult life in the valley region 
of Virginia where he amassed, for his day, a sizable fortune from his iron, _ 
farming, and milling operations. In 1860 Weaver, then seventy-nine years 
old, estimated to the federal census taker that his real and personal property 
was worth over $180,000, a figure that was probably reasonably accurate 
since Weaver owned thousands of acres of land and held sixty-six slaves in 
1860—thirty-one adult men, fifteen adult women, and twenty children.? 
Weaver's scientific farming experiments on the steep slopes of the North 


6 The employment of slave labor at iron works outside Virginia is discussed in detail in the 
Louisa Furnace Account Books, which deal with the operations of a Tennessee blast furnace, in 
the Southern Historical Collection, University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N.C.; the Shelby 
Iron Works Collection, which describes the opérations of a major Alabama iron complex, in the 
University of Alabama Library, University, Ala; and the Lucy Wortham James Collection, 
which contains most of the extensive records of the Maramec Iron Works of Missouri, in the 
Western Historical Manuscripts Collection, University of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. On the use 
of slave ironworkers in Georgia, see the Augusta Daily Constitutionalist, Oct. 29, 1859, and 
the material relating to the Etowah Iron Works in "Confederate Papers Relating to Citizens 
or Business Firms," War Department Collection of Confederate Records, Record Group 109, 
National Archives, Washington, D.C. See also Starobin, Industrial Slavery, 100-01; Lester J. 
Cappon, “Iron-Making—A Forgotten Industry of North Carolina," North Carolina Historical 
Review, 9 (1932): 340-41; and Ernest M. Lander, Jr., "The Iron Industry in Ante-Bellum South 
Carolina," Journal of Southern History, 20 (1954): 350-51. I wish to thank Dr. Robert H. Mc- 
Kenzie of the University of Alabama for kindly providing information on the slave labor prac- 
tices of the Shelby Iron Works. 

7 Two suggestive studies that rely heavily on the Slave Narrative Collection and fugitive 
accounts have recently appeared. See George P. Rawick, From Sundown to Sunup: The Making 
of the Black Community (Westport, Conn., 1972); and John W. Blassingame, The Slave Com- 
munity: Plantation Life in the Ante-Bellum South (New York, 1972). 

3 Manuscript Population and Slave Schedules, Rockbridge County, Virginia, Eighth Census 
of the United States, 1860, National Archives Microfilm Publications, M653. 
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River and Buffalo Creek in his home county of Rockbridge gained wide 
notoriety and earned him a reputation as an innovating and successful 
farmer? But it was in the iron trade that Weaver concentrated his energies, 
his financial resources, and the bulk of his slave labor force. 

During the 1850s Weaver operated two iron manufacturing installations, 
both of which employed slave labor extensively and both of which were 
typical of the slave-manned furnaces and forges that dotted upland areas in. 
Virginia, Tennessee, Kentucky, North and South Carolina, Georgia, Ala- 
bama, and Missouri prior to the Civil War. Weaver centered his operations 
at Buffalo Forge, near Lexington, Virginia, where a picked group of slave 
operatives worked four fires and two water-powered hammers that annually 
produced about one hundred tons of bar iron for the Lynchburg and Rich- 
mond markets. The pig iron to sustain the operations at Buffalo Forge 
came from Weaver's Etna Furnace, a charcoal blast furnace located in an 
adjoining county, which produced some seven hundred tons of pig iron 
per year. The Etna pig iron not consumed at Weaver's forge was sent by 
boat down the James River and Kanawah Canal and offered for sale by 
commission merchants in Lynchburg and Richmond.” 

Iron manufacturing in the antebellum South was a labor-intensive 
industry. Since Weaver’s Etna Furnace, like practically all Southern blast 
furnaces, used charcoal for fuel, dozens of workers were needed to chop 
wood, man charcoal pits, and haul the charcoal frequently long distances to 
the furnace site. At the ore banks, which might also be several miles from 
the furnace, miners dug iron ore, while other miners were needed to ex- 
tract limestone to use as flux in the manufacturing process. When an ade- 
quate supply of what furnace men referred to as “‘stock’’—ore, charcoal, and 
limestone—had been assembled, a process that often required two or three 
months, the furnace was "blown in" and the production of pig iron begun. 
Once in operation, workers fed measured amounts of iron ore, charcoal, 
and limestone into the blast furnace day and night until the blast was com- 
pleted. Since blasts frequently lasted four to five months, and sometimes 
longer, and since farming operations were also conducted at most South- 
ern iron works, including Weaver's installations, a constant interchange of 
slave labor between industrial and agricultural tasks took place at furnaces 
and forges throughout the South and allowed ironmasters to employ their 
extensive labor force year round. 

` At most Southern blast furnaces slave labor played a large role in almost 
all phases of pig iron production. As founders, colliers, miners, teamsters, 
wood choppers, and general furnace hands, slaves constituted the bulk of the 
laboring force. An average charcoal blast furnace required some sixty or 


9"Farming of Mr. William Weaver, of Rockbridge County, Virginia," Farmers' Register, 10 
(1842): 411-18. 

10 For a description of Weaver's iron properties, see J. P. Lesley, The Iron Manufacturer's 
Guide to the Furnaces, Forges, and Rolling Miils of the United States (New York, 1859), 73, 181. 
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Fig. 1, William Weaver (1781-1863). From a daguerreotype made in the late 1850s 
by an unknown photographer. Photograph courtesy the Rockbridge County His- 
torical Society, Lexington, Virginia. 


seventy slave workers, in addition to a white manager and a handful of 
skilled laborers, usually but not always white, who were responsible for 
supervising various stages of production. Since Weaver owned only thirty- 
one adult male slaves in 1860 and many of these worked at his forge he, like 
most Southern iron men, was forced to hire a considerable number of slaves 
each year—as many as ninety or a hundred hands—in order to sustain both 
of his iron-making enterprises and his farming operations. 

The labor demands at Buffalo Forge were less than those at Weaver's 
blast furnace. At the forge a force of slave heaters and hammermen turned 
Weaver's pig iron into "merchant bars," the term used in the nineteenth 
century to describe refined iron that had been hammered or rolled into 


11 William Weaver to James D. Davidson, Jan. 10, i855, James D. Davidson Papers, Mc- 
Cormick Collection, State Historical Society of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 
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standard-size bars. A number of slave hands at Buffalo Forge were highly 
skilled artisans owned by Weaver: Henry Mathews, who was proficient as 
a blacksmith, rough carpenter, forge hand, and farmworker; Jim Garland 
and a slave named Tooler who operated Weaver's chafery and refinery 
forges and there worked the iron prior to its being wrought into bars; two 
heaters, Henry Towles and Henry Hunt, Jr., the son of one of Weaver's 
older slaves of the same name who had evidently been brought up in the 
iron trade at Buffalo Forge; Sam Williams, an exceptionally skilled iron- 
worker who apparently hammered out finished bars; and Mark, Charles, 
Garland, and Warder who each had responsibility for a six-mule team and 
wagon. Weaver's select group of forge hands and teamsters was supple- 
mented by an additional force of slave workers hired by the year to work 
in less skilled forge operations, in Weaver's flour mill at Buffalo Forge, and 
as agricultural laborers on Weaver's extensive and scattered farm proper- 
ties.* 

The necessity for an accommodation between William Weaver and his 
slaves, both those he owned and those he hired, lay ultimately in Weaver’s 
dependence on these men for the success of his operations. First of all, to 
carry on his various manufacturing and farming activities he needed large 
numbers of slave hands, not all of whom could he afford to purchase. As 
mentioned previously, he annually sought as many as ninety to a hundred 
slaves, and the process of hiring so many hands was by no means routine 
or automatic. A number of difficulties were involved, and these difficulties 
were compounded in the late antebellum period by the fact that slave 
labor was becoming increasingly scarce and expensive in Virginia. In the 
1820s Weaver normally paid $45 or $50 per year to hire slave hands, with 
the $50 hire representing Weaver's upper limit for superior workers. By 
the mid-1850s, however, the price had risen well above those levels, as: 
Weaver's hiring agent reported to him in December 1855: 


They [the owners] are asking $135 to $150 for good hands, no one can tell what 
the price will be, untill new years day. . . . you have no idea of the trouble there 
is in hiring hands here, at this day, there is all sorts of trickery and management, 
I don't expect to be able to hire more than thirty or forty hands, we may get 
fifty; but I can assure you, the prospect is very glomy.!* 


One of Weaver's nephews, James C. Davis of nearby Gibraltar Forge, seek- 
ing hands in the same neighborhood, a few days later reported similar dif- 
ficulties and explained the reason for the troublesome situation. “Hands are 
hiring a little higher this year than last; the cause of it is the high price of 


12 See entries in Buffalo Forge Negro Books, 1850-58 and 1865-72, Weaver-Brady Records, 
University of Virginia Library, Charlottesville, Va. 

13 James C. Dickinson to Weaver, Jan. 2, 1828, William Weaver Papers, ibid. (hereafter 
these papers will be cited as Weaver Papers, Virginia). 

14 Henry A. McCormick to Weaver, Dec. 29, 1855, ibid. 
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the produce of farms & the consequent demand for their labor in that di- 
rection."!5 “There are not so many Iron & no more railroad men in the 
field," he wrote two days later, "but the farmers make a formidable phalanx 
of opposition. Some of them are giving $140 & $150 for men, & $70 to $90 
for women," he added. “Women are higher than ever known before.”!® 

As these letters indicate, the competition among various industrial and 
agricultural groups for slave labor was stiff in Virginia in the mid-1850s, 
but this was by no means a novel situation. In the 1820s and 1830s canal- 
building and gold-mining interests had offered strong hiring competition, 
and bursts of railroad construction in Virginia in the 1840s and 1850s 
brought another major employer into the field. Throughout the late ante- 
bellum decades agents for the urban tobacco factories and the Richmond 
area coal mines, cotton mills, and iron works also sought large numbers 
of slave hands each year.!* 

Given the increased problems involved in hiring an adequate labor force, 
it was imperative that Weaver and the other ironmasters avoid the reputa- 
tion that they abused slaves in their employ. If slaves returned home to 
their owners with stories of hard driving and excessive punishment, an iron 
man like Weaver could be seriously handicapped in his efforts to hire in 
subsequent years. That ironmasters were sensitive to any suggestion that 
they abused slaves and that they sought to avoid excessive physical punish- 
ment if at all possible is indicated by an exchange of correspondence in 1849 
between the manager of an iron furnace in Rockbridge County and the 
owner of a hired slave who claimed the manager had mistreated him. First, 
the letter from the slaveholder to the ironmaster, Francis T. Anderson of 
Glenwood Furnace: í 


My boy Edmond that I hired to... you got here the eight of this month [Novem- 
ber 1849], he says that your overseer is so cruel that he could not stand him. I 
have hired him out for the three last years and the Gentleman was very much 
pleased with him. I know he will do his work as well as any negroe unless the 
person that overlooks him is barbourse I write this to let you know that I 
have given him a pass and started him back to you, this morning, if you thrash 
him do not be two rough and I know he will do his work as well as any other 
negroe at your furnice.18 


15 James C. Davis to William W. Davis, Jan. 5, 1856, William W. Davis Papers, University 
of Virginia Library, Charlottesville, Va. 

16 J. C. Davis to William W. Davis, Jan. 7, 1856, Jordan & Davis Papers, McCormick Collec- 
tion, State Historical Society of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 

17 See John Chew to Weaver, Dec. 5, 1830; and James Coleman to Weaver, Feb. 5, 19, 1856, 
both in William Weaver Papers, Duke University Library, Durham, N.C.’ (hereafter these 
papers will be cited as Weaver Papers, Duke); Tuyman Wayt to Jordan & Irvine, Jan. 6, 1880; 
and Pallison Boxley to Jordan & Irvine, Jan. 18, 1831, both in Jordan & Irvine Papers, Mc- 
Cormick Collection, State. Historical Society of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis.; see also advertise- 
ments of companies seeking to hire slave hands in Richmond Daily Dispatch, jan. 5, Dec. 18, 
31, 1853; Dec. 22, 1856; Jan. 1, 1857; Jan. 7, Dec. 10, 31, 1858; and Apr. 6, 1859. 

18 John T. Day to Shanks, Anderson & Anderson, Nov. 9, 1849, Anderson Family Papers, 
University of Virginia Library, Charlottesville, Va. 
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After receiving this letter, the furnace owner had his manager draft a 
statement concerning the conduct of this worker and the circumstances 
surrounding his punishment and subsequent departure from the furnace: 


Your letter under date of gth Nov. is before me and contents noticed, in answer 
I must inform you that your man Edmund has behaved very badly & told you 
lies. 

I have never struck him one lick on account of his work, the place he lived 
at last year Mr. Stevens is in the neighbourhood of our Furnace, where he had 
some 2 or 3 wives and would be there nearly every night in the week and Mr. 
Stevens complained to me that Edmund kept a continual uproar and fighting 
with other negroes, and that he could not stand it. I then told Edmund not to 
go there, and I also told Mr. Stevens if it hapened again to take Edmund and 
bring him to me which he did and I gave him a good dressing and have not seen 
him since, which was the early part of the summer. Since that time he has been 
plundering the neighbourhood & steeling & lying in peoples barns and robing 
their spring houses &c. 

You will please inquire of the negroes which came from the same neighbour- 
hood namely—Ben Swan, Randle Swan, Fister, Burbage, and Beverly Beasly all 
of them will prove the correctness of my statement.!? 


There are a number of significant points in this exchange, but two elements 
deserve special mention: first, that Edmond, the slave, knew he could get 
the ear of his master by pleading. in effect, "ironmaster brutality," and 
although his owner sent him back to the furnace, he did so with the ad- 
monition that Edmond not be severely punished; and second, that the 
owner of the furnace kept a copy of his manager's explanation in his files 
to protect himself and his enterprise from the charge that slaves were 
abused at his iron works. 

A runaway incident that occurred at Weaver's Etna Furnace in the 1850s 
led to a similar revealing exchange of correspondence. A hiring agent who 
had secured several slave wood choppers to work at the furnace had just 
learned some disturbing information, as he noted in a letter to Weaver 
dated November 11, 1857: 


I received a letter from some one with no name to it saying that Robert had 
left you and the reason assigned was that your [furnace] manager wished him 
to work in the Ore Bank and it was so dangerous that all your white hands had 
quit on that account. if so I am surprised for I had always thought you a differ- 
ent man and had always represented you as being one of the safest men to hire 
to as regards the treatment in the Vallie and besides I have always hired Robt 
William & Prince as wood choppers and I have no doubt it was done without 
your knowledge. if Robt has left please let me hear from you immediately as 
I dont want the Boy to give either of us any trouble.?? 


Weaver immediately asked his furnace managers for an explanation and 
received a full account of the difficulty. concerning Robert: 


19 T. H. Burns, agent for Shanks & Anderson, to John T. Day, Dec. 18, 1849, ibid. 
20 Thomas R. Towles to Weaver, Nov. 11, 1857, Weaver Papers, Duke. 
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Fig. 2. Glenwood Furnace, Rockbridge County, Virginia, as it appears today. 
This stack, thirty-eight feet high, was erected in 1849 and is typical of the 
charcoal blast furnaces built and manned largely by slave labor in Virginia 
during the late antebellum decades. Photograph courtesy Mr. T. T. Brady, 
Richmond, Virginia. : 


On inquiry I find there is something in relation to Bob from which a tale could 
be manufactured, to wit. On Tuesday a week William [W. Rex] requested Bob 
to go to the Bank (he picking him out on a/c of being near his wife's) William 
thinking all [was] right left, but afterwards finding that he did not go up, saw 
him again on Tuesday last at which time Bob said very imputantly that you 
had a letter at the forge to the effect that a particular understanding was made 
that he (Bob) was not to work in the Bank. If that is the case (says William) I 
dont expect you to work there. He William at the same time requesting him 
(Bob) to come [to the] Furnace stating to Bob that he would write to you & if 
it was not in your hands he bob might expect a punishment. That was all that 
was said & the last & Bob is now away. Of course there is not one word of truth 
in regard to white hands in [the] Bank & no danger there either?! 


21 Charles K. Gorgas to Weaver, Nov. 17, 1857, ibid. William W. Rex, a nephew of Weaver's, 
was one of the managers at Etna Furnace. 
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Once again, the ironmaster's inquiry and the manager's detailed explana- 
tion of the incident indicate that employers were well aware that they could 
not afford to ignore charges that they neglected owners' instructions about 
working conditions or that they dealt too severely with slave laborers. 

Although ironmasters apparently tried to avoid excessive reliance on harsh 
physical punishment, there is ample evidence that the whip was employed 
at antebellum iron works in Virginia. The point seems to have been not 
to overuse the lash, to employ it to the extent that the slaves became re- 
calcitrant or demoralized and owners became apprehensive over the health 
and safety of their hired bondsmen. One letter in particular touches on 
the entire question of discipline and coercion in such a revealing way 
that it deserves to be quoted at some length. The letter describes the trials 
of James C. Davis who was. attempting to rehire a specific group of slave 
workers in eastern Virginia for another year's labor at his Gibraltar Forge 
near Lexington. His problem was not only to convince the master that they 
should go back to the forge but also to persuade the slaves, and one slave in 
particular, to return. He described his difficulties with this group of hands 
in a detailed letter addressed to his father, William Weaver Davis, at the 
forge, dated January 5, 1856: 


There is some difficulty about Dickinson's hands & I hardly know how to act. 
When they came from over the mountain they wished to go back: & under the 
impression that they still wished so I hired them of Dickinson at the Ct House 
tuesday. Shortly after I hired them he came & told me that Elick did not wish to 
go, that a railroad man had offered him five dollars cash in his hands to go 
with him & that tickled his fancy. 


But the owner thought that Elick would "get over that & be willing to go 
with you." If the slave's reluctance to return continued, however, Dickinson 
said that he would not force him to go but he promised at the same time 
to send the other hands. “But yesterday I received a letter from him say- 
ing that his boys had come to him & avowed they would not go, & if they did 
go they would run off after they got there," Davis continued. “Now I be- 
lieve that this is nothing but an empty threat for the purpose of scaring 
their master & that it only requires decisive measures to bring them 
straight." If the slaves actually carried out their runaway attempt, "they 
would be apt to run before they got there [Gibraltar Forge] & not after 
they crossed the blue Ridge [Mountains], for they know that they dont 
understand the country well enough to start when so far from home." And 
if they ran away before they reached the mountains, "they will come down 
in Dickinson's neighborhood & he will be perfectly willing to take them 
‘back & so no harm will result in that case." Davis was reasonably certain 
the hands would not try to flee after they reached the forge, because in 
addition to their "not being used to the country," they were not "skilled 
in the wiles of running away," and thus would be recaptured before they 
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could get very far. “All this is on the hypothesis that Elick goes with them,” 
Davis noted. “If he is cooled down & kept in Jail until I choose to let him 
off & the others sent on I dont apprehend any difficulty whatever: because 
he is the ringleader and has persuaded the other's . . . who were willing 
to go back up to last Monday when I saw them at the Ct House." Davis 
- could not surrender his claim to these men because “the hands through the 
country are hired," and, in addition, he had gotten the slaves "cheaper 
than I could get hands again even if I could find any for hire." He then 
outlined his scheme for dealing with this difficult situation: 


I wrote to Mr Dickinson by this morning's mail that I could not let them off, but 
for him to take them to the Ct House monday morning, put Elick in Jail before 
the eyes of the others without saying a word as to the meaning of it, then take 
the others & send them on the [railroad] cars for Staunton with a pass to Gibral- 
tar [Forge]: and after they are gone to take Elick out of Jail & hire him out 
there at the Ct House by the day, letting on to him that he (Dickinson) will hire 
him where he wishes to go when he finds a place, which he might do if I found 
I could make it suit to let him off; if not, I would take him over when I went. 
I think this plan will work. 


In closing this letter the much-troubled ironmaster vented his anger and 
frustration with a verbal blast at Elick, the “ringleader”: 


This negro's perversity is but another instance of the assimilation of the negro 
to the dog. Inorder to make a dog like and follow you, you must whip him 
occasionally & be sparing of favors, or he will turn at last & bite the hand that 
feeds him. So with this boy. Of all those five negroes he was the only one that 
escaped the lash: & frequently received favors that I would have denied the 
others. Now he not only turns from me but tries to lead them away likewise.22 


Several things in this letter deserve comment. First, although five of the 
six slaves involved had been whipped by their employer, they initially ex- 
pressed a willingness to return to the same man for another year's work. 
Since hands were scarce at this time, their master could have hired them 
out elsewhere with no difficulty and clearly would have done so if the 
men had objected earlier about going back to the forge. Even more sig- 
nificant, it would seem, is the psychological game the hiring agent was forced 
to play with Elick and the other slaves who looked to him for leadership. 
The ironmaster wanted and needed these hands, but he could not simply 
assemble them into a coffle and drive them over the mountains. Because 
the master did not want to force his slaves to work where they were un- 
willing to reside, the hirer planned a rather elaborate charade to isolate 
Elick, get the other men (“who are not skilled in the wiles of running away") 
on a train, and place them in unfamiliar country where they would prob- 
ably be unable to find their way back home if Elick failed to follow them 
or if, after rejoining the group at the forge, he continued to create dis- 


22 James C. Davis to William W. Davis, Jan. 5, 1856, Davis Papers. 
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satisfaction among the other hands. The entire incident suggests a rather 
complex give-and-take between master, slave, and employer that rested 
not on brute force but on a series of adjustments and accommodations in 
which the slaves did anything but sit passively by while their fate was de- 
cided. Four days later Davis reported that the owner had indeed hired the 
men to another party, and young Davis urged his father to insist that the 
hands be delivered up to them as originally promised or that a damage 
suit be brought against the slaves’ master; "there being no hands for hire 
I cannot hire others in [their] place," Davis told his father, and “conse- 
quently we cannot prosecute our business.” 

This incident illustrates another key point: a vital factor in any indus- 
trialist’s ability to hire slave labor was the willingness of the slave to reside 
at his work site for the year. Owners of slaves were reluctant to send their 
bondsmen to locations where the slaves did not want to go, as one master 
told Weaver in 1828: E 


Our agreement was, if Brandus was not willing to go to you, I should not force 
him and on seeing Mr. Brawly, who says the boy is anxious to remain with him 
therefore I cannot think of compelling him to go any where it is not his wish, 
as that has always been my rule. 


This master expressed his position in exceptionally strong language, but 
the position itself was by no means exceptional, as a hiring agent in eastern 
Virginia informed Weaver in 1854 when Weaver asked the agent to secure 
slaves for his iron works. "I am willing to hire hands for you," the man 
replied, and added that he would also be hiring for another Rockbridge 
County ironmaster, "but that will make no in[ter]ferance as persons let 
their [hands] go pretty much where they please," he assured Weaver.?5 

In addition to any humanitarian considerations, owners worried that a 
dissatisfied slave might run away, and there was no guarantee that a valuable 
slave hand would run back to the protection of his master when he left a 
furnace or forge. As a result owners, like Elick's master in the long letter 
cited above, frequently respected the wishes of their slaves and refused to 
hire them to places where they feared the slaves might be dissatisfied, as 
one slaveowner wrote Weaver in 1830: 


I am sorry to inform you that one of the men I hired you (Isaac) has expressed 
such an unwillingness to return to you, that I feared should I send him over he 
would run away, and perhaps be of little or no service to you during the year— 
I therefore thought it best to hire him in Amherst [County] where he is willing 
to stay, for the same you were to give—I return your bond for him in this let- 
ter. I am very sorry this has happened as perhaps it may put you to some in- 


23 James C. Davis to William W. Davis, Jan. 9, 1856, Cyrus H. McCormick Papers, McCor- 
mick Collection, State Historical Society of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 

24 C. Wiglesworth to Weaver, Dec. 31, 1828, Weaver Papers, Duke. 

25 T. R. Towles to Weaver, Nov. 27, 1854, ibid. 
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convenience, but I hope not much. When I hired him I was under the impres- 
sion he would be willing to serve you,—but J find he is not. 


Another slave belonging to this same owner was also reluctant to return to 
Weaver's employ but agreed to do so under certain circumstances: 


Sam has requested me to ask the favor of you, to permit him to stay at the 
establishment at which you live; he says he greatly perfers it. He also was 
unwilling to return; but says he would have no objection, provided, he could 
live at your own establishment. I hope, if it will not put you to much incon- 
venience, you will grant his request.?6 


The slaves’ wishes obviously counted for something, and the industrial em- 
ployer who was unwilling to meet the basic requests of his laboring men was 
risking present difficulties with his work force and future problems with his 
hiring. 


EVEN AFTER an ironmaster secured an adequate slave force, he faced other 
serious problems. Key factors in the success of any manufacturing concern 
were the efficiency, skill, and productivity of the workers; industrialists em- 
ploying slave labor on a large scale faced a formidable task in attempting 
to discipline and, even more important, motivate unfree labor. Weaver, of 
course, had the power to inflict physical punishment on any recalcitrant 
or troublesome slave worker, but excessive dependence on force could easily 
backfire and lead to even greater evils: further demoralization among his 
slaves, a rash of runaways, an unsavory reputation among slaveowners, 
slave abuse of draft animals, theft, arson, or acts of industrial sabotage car- 
ried out by skilled artisans, any of which could seriously disrupt normal 
furnace and forge operations. ‘The slaves, in short, were in a position to do 
considerable physical and financial damage to Weaver's interests, even if 
they limited their activities to passive forms of resistance like work slow- 
downs or slipshod performance of their duties. In an effort to deal with the 
closely related problems of discipline and motivation, Weaver very early 
in his career as an iron manufacturer (at least as early as the 1820s when 
surviving records begin) instituted an incentive system to encourage slaves 
to meet and exceed their tasks. Men who did more than their required 
amount of work were rewarded with payment, in either cash or goods, for 
their extra labor, or “overwork” as it was called. In adopting this incentive 
system Weaver was instituting a technique that had been used in Southern 
iron works as early as the 1790s and that continued to be used until the 
end of the Civil War.?' The object of the overwork system was to make 


26 William Staples to Weaver, Jan. 4, 1830, Weaver Papers, Virginia. 

27 Starobin, Industrial Slavery, 101; see also Charles B. Dew, “David Ross and the Oxford Iron 
Works: A Study of Industrial Slavery in the Early Nineteenth-Century South,” scheduled for 
publication in the William and Mary Quarterly, April 1974. 
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the industrial slave a disciplined and productive worker without having to 
rely heavily on physical coercion. 

Payment of wood choppers for overwork illustrates the way the system 
operated for almost all slaves at Weaver's installations. The normal task 
for a wood chopper in the Virginia iron region was 114 cords per day, 
working a six-day week—Sunday was a traditional day of rest. Both em- 
ployer and slave seem to have recognized the 114 cord requirement as the 
standard task, and any ironmaster who attempted to increase the customary 
amount of work would be engaging in a risky enterprise that might well 
result in extra trouble instead of extra wood. For any wood that a slave 
chopped over and above his 114 cord task, he was given credit on the com- 
pany's books at the rate of 40 cents per cord, the same rate at which white 
wood choppers were paid. The same general system operated for every 
job at Weaver's furnace and forge: skilled slave ironworkers could earn 
overwork payments for producing more than their required quota of iron, 
ore-bank hands could mine and wash extra ore, colliers could tend the char- 
coal pits in their time off, shoemakers could make additional shoes, and 
even unskilled hands could earn credit, at the rate of 5o cents per day, for 
working at night, on Sundays, and over the traditional Christmas holidays. 
Other means of earning credit included weaving coal baskets; raising hogs, 
chickens, and eggs; packing pork; and growing corn on individual plots. 
Emergency situations also provided the slaves with the opportunity to earn 
money: if a mine had to be emptied of water, a road needed to be repaired 
after a storm, or a dam had to be rebuilt after a freshet.?9 Finally, some 
slaves were credited with a small "allowance," in effect a regular wage for, 
evidently, assuming responsibility for various phases of the furnace or forge 
operation. The highest allowance paid by Weaver, $5 a month for twelve 
months, went to a hired slave named Joshua Crews who worked at Etna 
Furnace. The exact nature of Crews's duties is unclear, but since another 
slave was credited for “5 Sundays at Furnace under Joshua" and since Crews's 
compensation was exceptionally high, $60 for the year, it seems certain 
that he held an important supervisory post at the furnace, perhaps a job 
similar to that performed by a black driver on a large plantation.?? Other 
slave hands who were paid allowances of lesser amounts whose duties can 
be determined include Washington Coleman, a collier, who probably re- 
ceived his $8 “coaling allowance" in 1857 for supervising one or more char- 
coal pits, and Bill Jones, who was paid $1 a month for “ore carts" and was evi- 
dently in charge of the mule-drawn ore train at Etna Furnace that brought 
ore to the furnace site from a bank some ten miles distant.3 


28 See entries in Etna Furnace Negro Books, 1854-61 and 1857-60, and Buffalo Forge Negro 
Book, 1850-58, both in Weaver-Brady Records, Virginia. 

29 See entries for Joshua Crews and Tom Duecen, Etna Furnace Negro Books, 1854-61 and 
1857-60. 

30 Etna Furnace Negro Book, 1857-60. 
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Entries in the Buffalo Forge and Etna Furnace "Negro Books," as these 
ledgers were called, indicate that most of the slave hands, both skilled and 
unskilled, used the overwork system to earn their own money. 'The most 
significant thing about these entries is the way in which they suggest how 
a sizable number of blacks took advantage of the system to carve out some- 
thing of a private and individual life for themselves. Admittedly, in the 
process of earning overwork compensation the slaves were in one sense doing 
the ironmaster's bidding; they finished their required tasks before they 
began working for themselves and thus responded positively to the em- 
ployer's attempt to motivate them. But on another level the slaves were, 
it seems fair to say, being their own men. They could do extra work if they 
wished, or they could take their time off as leisure. Even in the simple act 
of accepting or rejecting the overwork system, they were achieving, in at 
least one small phase of their existence, some measure of self-choice. If 
they did choose to do additional labor, the sums they earned were theirs 
to control, and they gained an even greater measure of personal initiative. 
An examination of several individual accounts will perhaps indicate what 
is being suggested here. 

In 1858 one of Weaver's hiring agents secured four hands—Jack, Jim, 
Bill, and Dabney Willoughby—from a family in eastern Virginia to work for 
the year. The four men were assigned to Etna Furnace where they labored 
as wood choppers and miners. During the year the four built up over- 
work credits on Weaver's books for sums ranging from $10.50 to $13.50. 
They drew against their credit at the company.store for small "luxury" 
items like coffee and sugar, but in June three of the men decided to use 
part of their money to buy themselves vacation time at home. Their re- 
quest for leave was granted, and they left the furnace. While they were 
away they were debited at the standard overwork rate of 5o cents per day 
for their time off—ten days for two of the men and two weeks for the third. 
They returned to Etna at the end of their stay at home and served out the 
balance of the year. The fourth member of this group, Jim Willoughby, 
evidently decided not to spend his money in this fashion in order to draw 
as much cash as possible at the end of the year. In December, just before 
the four men returned home for Christmas, he drew his remaining credit in 
cash, which amounted to $10.74 

Husbanding of cash was characteristic of a number of slave hands; men 
like Mat Robinson, a miner, earned $5.00 in overwork in one year, spent 
a carefully allotted 50 cents of it for tobacco, and then drew $4.50 in cash 
in December; Elec the Collier, as he was listed in the books, earned $13.75 
for extra coaling and by raising a hog in 1857 and collected $10.00 in cash 
at the Christmas break. At the other end of the spectrum was a slave like 
John Sims, a furnace laborer, who spent his overwork faster than he could . 


31 Ibid. 
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Fig. 3. A late nineteenth-century photograph of Buffalo Forge, Virginia, showing many of the 
buildings in existence during the antebellum period. In the foreground are the grist mill 
(center), the blacksmith shop (right) and the carpenter shop (extreme left). The harness 
shop is the square building in the right center, visible between the grist mill and the black- 
smith shop. Immediately behind and to the left of the grist mill is the Buffalo Forge store, 
where slaves drew on their overwork accounts for food, tobacco, cloth, and other merchandise. 
The flour mill can be seen in the left background, and the mule stable stands between this 
building and the carpenter shop. The guest cottage and Weaver’s home are on the hill 
overlooking these structures (right background). Photograph courtesy Mr. T. T. Brady, Rich- 
mond, Virginia. 


earn it on tobacco, coffee, and clothing. Sims ended the year 1858 owing 
the company store $6.84 but was able to work off his debt the following 
year by Sunday labor and ore washing, and he made enough additional com- 
pensation to continue his purchases of coffee and tobacco on a fairly reg- 
ular basis.32 

Sims's case illustrates a-second major intent of the overwork system. In 
addition to motivating the slaves to become efficient and productive work- 
ers, it could be used by the employer as a disciplinary tool. Sims had a 
taste for consumer goods that outran his ability to pay for them, and the 
furnace manager allowed him to indulge himself to the point where Sims 
was forced to do extra work in order to pay off his debt. The ledgers also 
show that slaves who failed to meet their normal task could have the value 
of their unfinished work deducted from whatever credit they had built up. 
Two hired slaves, Reubin and Dudley Camack, were, respectively, five and 


32 Ibid. 
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Fig. 4. Black and white colliers atop a charcoal pile in the upper South during the nineteenth 
century (probably the 1870s). Note the chopped wood stacked and ready for coaling in the 
left background. Photograph courtesy Mr. William T. Turner, University of Kentucky, 
Hopkinsville Community College. 


seven cords of wood short when a check of wood choppers was made in 

August 1858. As a result, they were debited for their shortages at the rate 
of 4o cents per cord, the same amount paid for cutting extra wood. Sev- 
eral other slaves suffered similar deductions for unfinished tasks as miners 
and wood choppers. In all of these cases, however, the slaves were able to 
work off their debt and build up additional credit in their favor, usually 
by turning to some alternative form of labor for which they received pay- 
ment. The two Camack slaves, for example, removed their debt for un- 
finished wood chopping by Sunday labor. In fact it may be that these two 
men purposely came in short on their wood cutting, intending to make up 
their deficiency by working together on Sundays. This is suggested by: the 
fact that most of the slave choppers met the 114 cords per day task with 
relative ease, and, in this particular case, both of the men worked the same 
number of Sundays, twenty. 'They drew on their accounts for flour, coffee, 
sugar, and tobacco during the year and ended their term of service in De- 
cember with cash coming to them. Wood choppers were not highly skilled 
workers in the charcoal iron industry, but they still could amass consider- 


33 Tbid. 
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able amounts of overwork credit if they chose to do so. To cite one example, 
over a two year period a black chopper named Daniel Henry working at 
Glenwood Furnace in Rockbridge County cut 24814 cords over his required 
task, worked 36 Sundays, and made 36 standard-size charcoal measuring 
baskets in his spare time. His overwork earnings for the two years totaled 
$127.66, which he drew mainly in coffee and other store purchases during 
the year, but he had enough credit remaining at the end of each year to 
make fairly substantial Christmas purchases— $22.58 in 1847 and $13.50 
in 1848.54 

The slaves who were generally in the best position to take advantage of 
the overwork system, however, were the more skilled artisans. Weaver's 
own forge hands regularly earned relatively large sums by heating, work- 
ing, and finishing extra tonnages of iron at Buffalo Forge. Sam Williams, 
Henry Towles, Jim Garland, Henry Mathews, Tooler, and Henry Hunt, Jr., 
all slave ironworkers owned by Weaver, were paid from $3 to $5 per ton for 
their overwork, and all of these men used their exceptional position to good 
advantage. Henry Towles, for example, who was a heater at the forge, was 
credited with $31.80 in overwork in 1852, $36.16 in 1853, $55.28 in 1855, and 
$93.53 in 1856. In 1858, when his account was transferred to a new ledger, 
he carried a balance of $102.53 in his favor to the new book. 'Towles drew 
most of his overwork in cash, but another of Weaver's forge hands, Henry 
Hunt, Jr., used the credit he earned primarily to buy quality clothing, like 
three $6 coats and a $4 pair of pants in 1850 and “ı fine suit (coat & pants)” 
valued at $18 in 1854.55 The individualism of each slave shows through 
clearly in these and other accounts: John White, who chopped 4314 extra 
cords of wood in 1856, Allen Jackson, who devoted his off hours in 1856 to 
raising chickens and a hog, and Landis Cartmill, a skilled basket weaver 
who earned $17.32 in 1857 by making fifty-two charcoal baskets for Etna 
Furnace.?9 

The case of Sam Williams demonstrates the degree to which a skilled 
industrial slave could use his training and ability to live a life that probably 
deserves to be called quasi-free, or something like it. Williams worked 
molten iron into finished merchant bars at Buffalo Forge and received the 
highest overwork rate paid to any of Weaver's forge hands, $5 per ton. He, 
like a number of Weaver's skilled slaves, also had individual plots of land 
at the forge that were laid off and planted in the spring by the regular force 
of agricultural workers. These farm hands, including the white overseer, a 
white agricultural laborer, and several slaves, planted the plots along with 
Weaver's own fields as part of the spring corn planting?" Williams and the 


34 Glenwood Furnace Negro Book, 1847-49, Anderson Ledgers, University of Virginia 
Library, Charlottesville, Va. 

35 Buffalo Forge Negro Book, 1850-58. 

36 Etna Furnace Negro Book, 1857-60. 

37 Entries for Apr. 23, 27, 1861, Daniel C. E. Brady, Home Journal, 1860-65, McCormick Col- 
lection, State Historical Society of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 
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other forge hands then worked their own lots during the summer, and when 
they brought in their crops they could either sell them to Weaver or con- 
sume them themselves. By working extra tonnages of iron, growing corn, 
and raising hogs, Williams earned enough cash during the 1850s to supple- 
ment his own and his wife's diet with regular purchases of sugar and coffee, 
buy “3 yds. cotton cloth for Nancy," his wife, to cite one 1855 entry, and, 
most surprising of all, open a savings account at a Lexington bank.?® Wil- 
liams, who was forty years of age in 1860, played an important part in estab- 
lishing the high reputation that Weaver's "W" brand bar iron enjoyed 
among Virginia blacksmiths and commission merchants, and Williams 
obviously used his skills to improve materially the quality of the life he and 
his wife were able to lead under slavery.*? 

One of the most significant ways in which the overwork system allowed 
male slaves to achieve some measure of personal dignity and pride was the 
opportunity it gave men like Sam Williams to provide cash or small lux- 
uries for their wives. Tooler, a skilled slave artisan who had been raised 
at Buffalo Forge, drew $5 in cash to send to his wife in 1850, and other 
entries in his account show that he used part of his overwork credit in 1852 
to make three trips to Lynchburg, perhaps to see his wife. Other examples 
of men using their overwork credit to acquire items for their wives include 
Bill Jones, the ore cart supervisor at.Etna Furnace, "1 pair Brogans for his 
wife," $2, and for a slave identified as "Daniel Dumb Boy," several entries 
for “cash to Louisa."'49 

Additional evidence of slave marriages appears elsewhere in the records 
of Weaver's enterprises. A number of slaves, both hired and owned by 
Weaver, who had wives in the vicinity regularly left Buffalo Forge after 
the work day ended on Saturday to visit their wives and returned in time 
for work on Monday morning.*! Slave men whose wives lived longer dis- 
tances away sometimes tried to deal with this separation in their own way. 


88 Buffalo Forge Negro Book, 1850-58; John A. Rex to J. D. Davidson, Feb. 25, 1855, Davidson 
Papers. The text of the letter from Rex, another one of Weaver's nephews, to Davidson, a Lex- 
ington lawyer, reads as follows: "I wish to ask you one question whether Sam Williams can 
draw his money from the Savings Bank or if he cannot. As Sam and Henry Nash has got a 
bet for his watch against the said Nash['s] watch. It is my opinion that he can draw his money 
if he gives the Directors of the Bank 10 days notice. After he receives the money he wishes to 
show it to Henry Nash, and then he will return the said money back to the Bank again. As I 
was witness to the said bargain." Davidson noted on the rear of this letter that he had directed 
Rex "to confer with Wm Weaver" about the matter. Henry Nash was a free black cooper who 
lived in the vicinity of Buffalo Forge. Manuscript Population Schedules, Rockbridge County, 
Virginia, Eighth Census of the United States, 1860. 

39 Williams's age is given in a "Descriptive List of Negroes at Buffalo Forge, Rockbridge Co., 
Va." 1865, Weaver Papers, Duke; he is described as five feet ten inches tall and his color is 
listed as “yellow.” On the quality of Weaver's iron, see William D. Couch to Weaver, Feb. 9, 
1859; McCorkle & Co. to Weaver, Feb. 22, 1859; and Thomas G. Godwin to Weaver, Mar. 2, 
1859, all ibid. 

40 Buffalo Forge Negro Book, 1850-58, and Etna Furnace Negro Book, 1857-60; Jordan 
Davis & Co. to Weaver, Oct. 11, 31, 1831, Weaver Papers, Duke. 

41 See entries in Brady, Home Journal. 
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Booker, a slave chopper at Etna in 1854, was noted in the furnace time- 
book as having "lost two weeks going to see his wife." Perhaps he had per- 
mission to make this trip, however, since his overwork account shows that 
he was docked only 50 cents, one day's pay, on April 28, 1854, as a “day 
lost going to see wife.’4? Even more revealing is a letter from Weaver’s 
manager at Etna Furnace describing his difficulties with two hands in 1862: 


You ask about Griffen. I consider him a triffling hand.—He laid up here very 
often & for long periods—but it was only when we worked him about the 
Furnace[;] he laid up so often that we had finaly to take him away. Par objected 
to changing so often. tell him that you will put him in the wood chopping when 
he gets well. & I will guarentee he will soon be out—that is his object now in 
laying up. I found that he laid up very seldom when he could get a chance to 
run to his wife. 


The incidence of slave resistance at Weaver's installations is difficult to 
judge, but if this letter is indicative, the problems of slave motivation and 
efficiency were not by any means completely solved by the overwork sys- 
tem. In order for the system to work, Weaver's slave hands had to exceed 
their required tasks voluntarily, and if the slave were a skilled artisan, 
Weaver and his managers were apparently willing to tolerate a certain 
amount of neglect of duty in order to avoid difficulty with key black per- 
sonnel. This point can be illustrated by the work records of several of the 
Buffalo Forge slaves contained in a daily journal kept by Weaver's nephew- 
in-law and second in command, Daniel C. E. Brady, from October 1860 
to June 1865. Tooler, one of Weaver's heaters, is frequently described by 
Brady as “loafing,” but there is no indication that Tooler was disciplined, 
physically or otherwise, for his performance; when he was running out 
iron or drawing bars he regularly earned substantial overtime credit that 
was not docked for his slipshod work on other occasions. Edgar, a miller 
who worked at Weaver's flour mill, is another slave who is listed as “loaf- 
ing" on numerous occasions, again with no record of punishment. Most of 
the Buffalo Forge slave hands, however, are regularly listed at their jobs 
with no indication that Weaver or Brady were dissatisfied with their per- 
formance. Sam Williams is typical of this larger group; "Sam at work" is 
the most consistent entry in Brady's journal, perhaps because Williams 
was putting something away for himself at that bank in Lexington.“ 
Unskilled slave workers had much less leverage with Weaver and his 
managers, of course, but they did have the power to accept or reject 
the master's incentives and they had rights set by tradition if not by law— 
like a reasonable daily task, Christmas holidays, and Sundays off—that they 
would go considerable lengths to defend. The slaves' insistence on their 
> Etna Furnace Time Book, and Etna Furnace Negro Book, 1854-61, Weaver-Brady Records, 
VW. W. Rex to Brady, Mar. 22, 1862, Weaver Papers, Virginia. 
44 Entries in Brady, Home Journal. 
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annual Christmas vacation is demonstrated in a report Weaver's furnace 
managers made in November 1830 explaining why they would not be able 
to keep the furnace in blast during the entire month of December: 


We had thought [of] blowing through the Christmas holy days and going on as 
long as possible, but as our white hands are few and the most part of the blacks 
will be going home and the few remaining not willing to be closely confined 
we have concluded to stop up for a short time during Christmas.* 


Similarly, a potentially explosive altercation at Etna Furnace in 1854 showed 
the risks one of Weaver's own slaves was willing to take in order to maintain 
Sunday as a day he alone controlled. 


Anthony was told saterday evening to start to [Buffalo] forge this morning [Sun- 
day]—I waited till about 10 oclock and finding that he had not started I asked 
him the reason[.] he said it was Sunday and that he was not going till tomor- 
row—with some other impudence to me I collared him and he resisted & struck 
me—I struck him on the head with a rock. you please will see about the matter. 


The irate manager closed his letter with a significant postscript: "He said 
that this was Sunday and his day and that he was not going [to] take it up 
in going to your place."*^ Unfortunately there is no information in sur- 
viving records that reveals whether Weaver inflicted further punishment 
on his bondsman, but the incident shows clearly the determination of 
one slave to preserve his day of rest and probably speaks for a view that 
was universally held among Southern slaves, industrial and otherwise. 
The most serious labor difficulties at Weaver's installations were caused 
by slaves running away, but this evidently did not become a major prob- 
lem until late in the Civil War. Between 1829 and 1861 at least thirteen 
slaves ran off from Weaver's employ, with the bulk of these flights (ten 
of the thirteen) occurring during several years in the late 1820s and early 
1830s when a manager at one of Weaver's iron works evidently caused a : 
considerable amount of dissatisfaction among the slave force. All but one 
of these runaways were hired slaves who returned to the counties in eastern 
Virginia from which they had been secured and there either hid out in the 
vicinity of their homes until recaptured or, in several instances, came in to 
their owners with accounts of mistreatment by overseers, sickness, or bad 
food.*' But the runaway problem did not seriously endanger Weaver’s fur- 
nace and forge operations at any time during the antebellum period, and 


45 Jordan Davis & Co. to Weaver, Nov. 24, 1830, Weaver Papers, Duke. 

19 John K. Watkins to Weaver, July 30, 1854, ibid. 

47 William Watson for joel W. Brown, Jailor, to Post Master, Lexington, Va., Apr. 19, 1829; 
W. E. Dickinson to Abraham Davis, Apr. 19, 1829; James C. Dickinson to Weaver, May 10, 
1829; James Rose to Weaver, Mar. 8, 1830; Elizabeth Mathews to Weaver, Mar. 29, 1830; Lewis 
Rawlings to Weaver, Aug. 22, 1832; Charles Perrow to Weaver, Sept. 17, Oct. 26, 1833; and 
John A. Turpim to Weaver, Aug. 28, 1854, all in Weaver Papers, Duke; Henry A. McCormick 
to Weaver, Dec. 29, 1855, Weaver Papers, Virginia; see also entries under "Lawson," Etna Furnace 
Negro Book, 1857-60. 
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this was true of the first three years of the war as well.*? In June 1864, how- 
ever, a large scale cavalry raid by Union forces commanded by General 
David Hunter swept through the valley iron district and provided several 
of the Buffalo Forge slaves with an opportunity to gain their freedom. 
"I regret to inform you that your boy Beverly went off with the enemy 
upon that raid through this country on 12 June,” Daniel Brady informed 
the owner of a hired slave. "I lost three of my own men at the same time," 
he continued, and "I was fortunate in escaping myself & sustaining no loss 
of other property." *? In all, five Buffalo Forge slaves made it to freedom 
with Hunter's troopers; and included in the three escaped slaves who had 
belonged to Weaver was Warder, a skilled teamster who had hauled pig 
iron and supplies between Etna Furnace and the forge for a number of 
years. More of the Buffalo Forge hands undoubtedly would have fled had 
they not been moved to an isolated farm on the day the federals occupied 
Lexington. The forge property itself escaped destruction, and Union 
troops did not reappear in the vicinity for the remainder of the war. 

When a reasonably good chance for successful escape presented itself, 
black ironworkers, like the vast majority of slaves throughout the South, 
wasted little time in striking for freedom. In the absence of such an op- 
portunity, however, Weaver's black artisans and laborers appear to have 
learned how to live with, and cope with, industrial slave conditions. Per- 
haps the most impressive evidence underscoring this point came in the 
transition from slavery to freedom at the close of the Civil War. Three 
brief entries in journals kept at Buffalo Forge by Daniel Brady describe 
events of monumental significance for the black men, women, and children 
working and living there: 


Friday May 26, 1865 Declared free by order of the military authorities. 

Saturday May 27, 1865 All hands quit work as they considered themselves free. 
I made a speech to them, & read the order No 2 of Genl Gregg. J G Updike, 
Alex Hamilton, Jno D Ewing, W W Rex & Thos Edwards present. 

Monday May 29, 1865 Commenced work on free labor.51 


Brady, who assumed ownership and primary direction of all of Weaver's 
properties when Weaver died in March 1863, did not write down what he 
said in his address, but subsequent events make clear that he told the newly 
freed blacks that he intended to keep Buffalo Forge in operation and con- 
tinue farming on the Weaver lands. ‘Those workers who wished to keep their 
jobs could do so, and they would be paid on a piecework or wage basis de- 
pending on the specific position they held. The general orders that Brady 
read to the assembled workers had been issued by General J. Irvin Gregg, the 


48 Two slaves tried to escape in 1863 but were apprehended in Lynchburg. Brady to James 
D. Davidson, Dec. 9, 1863, Davidson Papers. 

49 Brady to James Stewart, July 7, 1864, Weaver Papers, Virginia. 

50 Entries for June 11, 12, 14, 1864, Brady, Home Journal. 

51 Buffalo Forge Journal, 1859-66, Weaver-Brady Records, Virginia; Brady, Home Journal. 
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federal commander of the military subdistrict of Lynchburg, on May 18, 
1865, and they were published in the Lynchburg press five days later. Gregg's 
orders contained both a declaration of the former slaves’ rights and a state- 
ment of their responsibilities: 


'The operation of existing laws is to make them free, but not to give them any 
claim whatever upon, or rights in connection with the property of former own- 
ers. They are at liberty to make any contract or agreement concerning them- 
selves that a white man may, and equally bound to abide by it. 


The former masters had "the right to refuse them anything that he might 
deny to a perfect stranger," the orders continued, “and is no more bound 
to feed, clothe, or protect them than if he had never been their master." 
The freedmen might "remain with him if he and they. both desire it, and 
agree on the terms, in which case each party is equally bound by the con- 
tract." 'The orders concluded by admonishing blacks "that they must work 
for their support now, the same as before they were free; in some instances, 
perhaps, even harder" and informed them that “destitute” rations would not 
be issued to able-bodied laborers unless they could show they had tried 
but were unable to obtain work. A final paragraph read: 


All colored persons living in the country, are informed that it is much better 
for them to remain there than to come to the already over-stocked city, and that 
they will not be permitted to come here for work or subsistence, unless they 
cannot obtain them where they are.52 


4 


With Brady offering continued employment and with the military author- 
ities in Lynchburg telling the freedmen in rather blunt language to keep 
their present jobs, some forty-three men and women, almost the entire 
black work force at Buffalo Forge when emancipation occurred, accepted 
labor contracts. Work resumed “on free labor," as Brady described it in 
his journal on May 29, 1865, three days after the slaves learned officially 
that they were free. 

The length of time the freedmen remained at Buffalo Forge offers the 
only real evidence as to their motives for staying on. For some, the military's 
position seems to have been a deciding factor. Two men who had been 
bired at the beginning of 1865 left within a matter of days after signing 
their contracts and two of Weaver's former slaves quit in mid-July. Six 
men who had been hired from the same household—George, Bob, John, 
William, Alfred, and Stephen Glasgow—all signed three-month contracts 
to chop wood, served out the terms of their agreement, and then departed. 
Perhaps Gregg's General Orders No. 2 had some influence on them and 
on the remainder of those who did not work beyond 1865; eleven of the 


52 Lynchburg Daily Virginian, May 23, 1865. 
53 Buffalo Forge Negro Book, 1865-72. 
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forty-three who signed initial contracts had left by August go and seven 
more departed by the end of the year. For the twenty-one who can be 
identified as working into 1866 and beyond, however, the decision to re- 
main seems to have been a choice they themselves made. Included in this 
number were almost all of the skilled artisans who had drawn and hammered 
Weaver’s iron during the antebellum and Civil War years. 

For those freedmen who began working at Buffalo Forge on the morning 
of May 29, 1865, conversion to a wage basis presented few problems since 
all the laboring force was familiar with the overwork system. Now the men 
would be paid for all the work they did, and they would assume the re- 
sponsibility of providing for themselves and their families. Sam Williams, 
Henry Towles Henry Mathews, Henry Hunt, Jr., and Tooler all signed 
contracts to work for three months at $4 per ton for all the iron they pro- 
duced, while they furnished their food and other supplies out of their 
wages. Sam Williams's wife, Nancy, went to work as a dairymaid at $4 a 
month. Williams and his wife were still working at Buffalo Forge in 1872, 
as were Towles, Mathews, and Hunt, when their accounts were transferred 
to a new ledger, and they can no longer be traced in surviving records; 
Tooler’s accounts were closed in December 1868. Most of the remaining 
freedmen at Buffalo Forge who had once belonged to Weaver also accepted 
initial contracts of three months' duration for work as forge hands, wood 
choppers, shoemakers, carpenters, teamsters, and farmworkers, As mentioned 
above, employment was also offered to those men who had been hired 
at the beginning of 1865 for a year's labor. A number of these men had 
been employed by Weaver and Brady on a regular basis for a considerable 
length of time, some since the 1850s, and they formed the bulk of the freed- 
men who signed on as wood cutters, at the rate of 66 2/3 cents per cord. 
Generally those men who had been hired as slaves stayed for shorter periods 
of time than the more skilled workers who had previously been owned 
by Weaver. But a sizable number of the former hired slave hands served 
out their three-month contracts, others remained until the end of the year, 
and several worked for two or three years. 


LOOKING BACK over the entire black labor experience at Weaver's iron works, 
the smooth and rapid conversion to a free labor situation in 1865 seems 
particularly significant. Both skilled and unskilled workers in appreciable 
numbers made the transition to a wage basis at the jobs they had held as 
slaves, a pattern that was repeated by slave artisans and laborers at other 


54 Ibid. In the case of four of the forty-three who signed contracts, it is impossible to deter- 
mine from their accounts how long they remained. 
55 Ibid. 
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iron works not only in Virginia but elsewhere in the South.5° Even though 
local military officers might not like it, those workers who did not wish to 
remain at Buffalo Forge could leave; some did so at once, some left after 
several weeks or at the expiration of their initial contracts, and some stayed 
for years. Those who remained for more extended periods did so not because 
of military compulsion or because slavery had infantilized them or rendered 
them incapable of making a decision without white guidance; they stayed, 
it seems clear, simply because they saw an opportunity to use the skills 
they had acquired under slavery to earn a living for themselves and, for 
those with wives and children, for their families. Equally important, it 
seems fair to say that they had not been so mistreated as industrial slaves 
that they could not continue to work in the same job at the same place after 
emancipation. This is not meant to suggest that slavery under Weaver, 
Brady, and their various managers was an institution that lay lightly on the 
shoulders of the black laborers who worked Weaver's furnace, forge, and 
fields. Weaver's slaves were sometimes whipped,’ black (and white) iron- 
workers occasionally suffered from the poor quality or inadequate food 
and clothing available at the blast furnace site,®® and Weaver was not 
above selling several slaves into Louisiana in the late 1850s when he thought 
their conduct warranted it." Perhaps most important of all, the black men 
and women who manned Weaver's operations had to cope psychologically 
with the prospect that the rest of their lives would in all likelihood be 
spent in bondage. But at the same time, day in and day out, the central 
tendency at Weaver's installations was for slavery to function more through 
mutual accommodation than outright repression. Because Weaver had to go 
into a tight hiring market year after year and because the success of his 
various enterprises was, in many ways, controlled by the slaves he em- 
ployed, measures like compensation for overwork grew into features of 


56 Records documenting the transition of a large number of black workers from slave to free 
labor almost identical to that which occurred at Buffalo Forge can be found in the Graham 
Ledgers and Papers, dealing with the operations of David Graham's iron works in Wythe 
County in southwestern Virginia, in the University of Virginia Library, Charlottesville, Va.; 
see especially Ledgers “L” 1857-59, "M" 1859-64, “N” 1864-68, and "E" 1868—71. For the post- 
war use of a substantial force of former slave workers by the most important Richmond iron 
manufacturer, see Charles B. Dew, Ironmaker to the Confederacy: Joseph R. Anderson and 
the Tredegar Iron Works (New Haven, 1966), 313-14; for a similar transition of black labor 
labor from slavery to freedom at a major Alabama iron works in 1865, see Robert H. McKenzie, 
"The Shelby Iron Company: A Note on Slave Personality after the Civil War," Journal of 
Negro History, 58 (1973): 841-48. 

57 At least two instances of hired slaves being whipped can be documented; see Jordan Davis 
& Co. to Weaver, May 26, 1830; and William W. Rex to Brady, Oct. 26, 1860, both in Weaver 
Papers, Duke. 

58See Jordan Davis & Co. to Weaver, Mar. 25, Aug. 11, 1830; Jordan Davis & Co. to Abra- 
ham W. Davis, Aug. 24, 1830; Charles K. Gorgas to Brady, Mar. 11, Apr. 2, 1860; William 
W. Rex to Brady, May 29, June 29, Sept. 6, 21, 26, Oct. 13, 1860; and Rex to Weaver, Aug. 
7, 1860, all ibid.; Gorgas to Weaver, Mar. 29, Apr. 6, 1859; and Rex to Brady, Mar. 15, 1861, 
Weaver Papers, Virginia. 

59 T. E. Carson to Weaver, Mar. 12, May go, June 27, 1859; William W. Rex to Weaver, 
Aug. 15, 1860; and G. W. Johnson to Weaver, Oct. 29, 1860, all in Weaver Papers, Duke. 
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THE Paris PEACE CONFERENCE of 1919 witnessed the birth of the world's 
first great international organization for peace, security, and cooperation. 
From the perspective of a half century, the creation of the League of 
Nations can perhaps best be comprehended as the ideological and political 
response of Anglo-American liberalism to the joint challenge of world war 
and world revolution in twentieth-century conditions. The American side 
of this venture, especially the dramatic role of President Wilson, has been 
examined extensively by historians.! Until recently, however, those interested 
in portraying the British side have had to make do with fragmentary evi- 
dence, supplemented, in the case of official participants, by personal recollec- 
tion. Not surprisingly, important uncertainties and differences of inter- 
pretation have arisen concerning the British contribution to the creation 
of the League. 

The uncertainties relate most specifically to the role of David Lloyd 
George and the attitudes of the coalition government he headed. In his 
memoirs the prime minister quite naturally portrays himself and his govern- 
ment as consistent in their devotion to the league cause, and he forcefully 


An earlier version of this paper was presented to the annual meeting of the Canadian Historical 
Association, June 6, 1973, in Kingston, Ontario. I wish to thank Harold I. Nelson, Michael G. 
Fry, James Barros, and Henry R. Winkler for their encouragement and suggestions. I am grate- 
ful to the Canáda Council and the University of British Columbia for assistance in financing 
the research. 

*See particularly David Hunter Miller, The Drafting of the Covenant (New York, 1928); 
Warren T. Kuehl, Seeking World Order: The United States and International Organization 
to 1920 (Nashville, 1969); and N. Gordon Levin, Jr, Woodrow Wilson and World Politics: 
America's Response to War and Revolution (New York, 1968). 

2 Those participants who subsequently published include E. A. Robert Viscount Cecil, All 
the Way (London, 1949) and 4 Great Experiment (London, 1941); F. P. Walters, 4 History of 
the League of Nations (London, 1952); Philip [Noel-] Baker, "The Making of the Covenant 
from the British Point of View," in Peter Munch, ed., Les Origines et l'Oeuvre de la Société des 
Nations (Copenhagen, 1923-24), 2: 16-67; Sir J. R. M. Butler, "The League of Nations,” in 
H. W. V. Temperley, ed., 4 History of the Peace Conference of Paris (London, 1920-24), 2: 
21-31; Alfred Zimmern, The League of Nations and the Rule of Law, r918—1935 (2d ed.; 
London, 1939); and Lord Eustace Percy, Some Memories (London, 1958). Henry R. Winkler 
has provided the best secondary source on the British side in The League of Nations Movement 
in Great Britain, 1914—919 (New Brunswick, 1952). 
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rejects the notion that the major credit for the creation of the League of 
Nations should go to Wilson.? On the other hand, Ray Stannard Baker 
grouped Lloyd George with Clemenceau in the conspiracy of the old order 
against Wilson, the League, and the "new diplomacy."* F. P. Walters, the 
author of the standard history of the League and himself a British participant 
in 1919, argues that there were those in his government's military and 
diplomatic ranks who strongly opposed the project and that "Lloyd George 
as Prime Minister cared nothing about the idea of a League." 5 Lord Robert 
Cecil, leader of the British section of the League of Nations Commission at 
Paris, later argued that although the prime minister officially supported the 
League, his approval was always “chilly” and he regarded it “as of secondary 
importance."* From a thorough examination of the evidence available in 
1952, Henry Winkler, although emphasizing the conservatism of the British 
government, still surmized that the Covenant, projecting a limited league, 
could "safely be said to have reflected the official British position in many of 
its most important aspects.” 

Using the many relevant official and private sources that have been opened 
in Britain during the last few years, I intend in this article to describe the 
attitudes, policies, and role of the British government concerning the crea- 
tion of an international league to promote peace, security, and cooperation; 
to explain the government's position by examining the factors influencing 
the process of the formation of policy; and to interpret the government's. 
role by reassessing the British contribution to the creation of the League of 
Nations and by analyzing British objectives within the context of the inter- 
national politics and diplomacy of the peacemaking. Attention will be 
focused on Lloyd George and those closest to the centers of policy making 
through the latter part of the war and at the Paris Peace Conference. 


By THE END of the war the British government and its allies were firmly 
committed to the establishment of some new international organization 
to prevent future wars. Early in the struggle the Asquith government had 
expressed interest in the idea of a league of nations, and Grey not only 
gave a strong personal endorsement to the idea but also developed it as an 
important bridge in Anglo-American relations. Later, under Lloyd George, 
government leaders publicly affirmed the government's commitment to the 
league idea on several occasions—most notably in the Allied reply of 
January 1917 to President Wilson's peace note, Lloyd George's Caxton 
Hall speech of January 5, 1918, and Curzon's speech in the House of Lords 
on June 26, 1918. In the prearmistice agreement of November 4 the govern- 
ment contracted to make peace on the basis of President Wilson's Fourteen 


3 David Lloyd George, The Truth about the Peace Treaties (London, 1938), 1: 89, 274-78, 
604-42. 

* Ray Stannard Baker, Woodrow Wilson and World Settlement (New York, 1928), 1: 240. 

5 Walters, History of the League of Nations, 19, 73. 

8 Cecil, All the Way, 155-56. 

T Winkler, League of Nations Movement in Great Britain, 254. 
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Points and subsequent péace declarations, and Lloyd George in the Coupon 
Election promised Liberals that the government would be going to the 
Peace Conference “to guarantee that the League of Nations is a reality." ? 

Although Lloyd George and the government were firmly committed to 
the principle of establishing a league of nations, the specific nature of such 
an organization—its functions, powers, and structure—presented major 
problems to government policy makers. In many ways the call for a league 
of nations implied revolutionary changes both in traditional British strate- 
gies and in the international diplomatic system. In preparing the agenda 
for the first session of the Imperial War Cabinet that met early in 1917, 
Maurice Hankey, the influential secretary of the War Cabinet, identified 
the three major alternatives that had emerged during the early years of the 
war with regard to future international organization and that he thought 
should be debated by Imperial statesmen. The first alternative involved the 
creation of "some sort of international organization, such as a league to en- 
force peace." Second, there was the alternative of constructing "a league of 
the character of the Concert of Europe formed after 1815." A final alternative 
involved a simple reversion to "something in the nature of a balance of 
power."? It will be instructive to examine each of these alternatives in some 
detail, relating them to the context of the government's policy-making 
process. 

The first approach involved the establishment of an international organiza- 
tion with a definite peacemaking, peacekeeping, and security role—a “league 
to enforce peace." This approach had been identified and elaborated by a 
group of British radicals and liberals, together with colleagues in America, 
in an almost immediate response to the outbreak of war. Through the first 
year of the fighting the Bryce Group, the Fabians, and the League of Nations 
Society drew up various schemes to prevent future wars. 

Although the schemes put forward by these groups varied somewhat 
in their details, their essential features shared a common approach. Gen- 
erally these schemes suggested that peace-loving states should contract to 
abide by certain benign principles and procedures of international relations. 
They should agree to settle disputes among themselves by peacefully sub- 


3 Quoted in Trevor Wilson, The Downfali of the Liberal Party, 1914-1935 (London, 1966), 145. 

9 War Cabinet, Feb. 27, 1917, app. 1, Cab. 23/43 (records of the cabinet [Cab.] and Foreign 
Office [FO], all in the Public Record Office, London, are designated by their PRO classifica- 
tion). Hankey, in various key secretarial roles, enjoyed major influence and power in the process 
of policy formation. See Stephen Roskill, Hankey: Man of Secrets (London, 1970, 1972). A 
fourth alternative, real international government, although debated in 1917 by radicals and 
democratic socialists, was too utopian to attract Hankey’s attention. 

10 These schemes are analyzed by Winkler, League of Nations Movement in Great Britain, 
6-23, 51-52. The proposals of the Bryce Group are examined intensively in Martin David 
Dubin, “Toward the Concept of Collective Security: The Bryce Group's ‘Proposals for the 
Avoidance of War’ 1914-1917,” International Organization, 24 (1970): 288-318. For the ap- 
proach of the Union of Democratic Control, which remained distinct from the league-of- 
nations movement, see Marvin Swartz, The Union of Democratic Control in British Politics 
during the First World War (London, 1970). 
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mitting controversies of a judicial nature to arbitration or an international 
court and referring all other disputes to an international council of inquiry. 
While a dispute was under consideration the subscribing members would 
agree to refrain from any hostile acts. Finally, all members should agree to 
act together, economically and if need be militarily, against any member 
or any state that refused to submit disputes to peaceful means of settlement 
and resorted to war against a member during the prescribed moratorium. 


Ir WAS IN THIS FINAL ITEM— provision for the use of collective force to com- 
pel resort to peaceful procedures and to protect peaceful members—that 
advocates of a league of nations consciously went beyond the prewar arbi- 
tration movement. In elaborating the theme of "enforced peace" the war- 
time proleague groups were sowing an idea that would take deep root in 
the soil of twentieth-century international theory and practice—the idea 
of collective security. Although the term "collective security" would not be 
used commonly until the mid-thirties, the integral features of a collective 
security system were elaborated in the early wartime planning for a league 
of nations. The core ideas of enforced peace were extremely simple and 
attractive. The war had demonstrated that force was needed to back up 
international agreements. If an international police force was utopian, a 
potentially overwhelming force resided in the sum power of peace-loving 
states. But this power was fragmented and allowed aggressors to pick off 
victims one by one. The solution was to pool the total power of the peace- 
ful nations in a system of potential economic and military sanctions in order 
to deter or punish any possible aggressor. If peace-loving states were willing 
to defend the peace collectively they would thereby be able to enjoy the 
resulting collective security. Liberal internationalists portrayed such a 
collective system as a viable and necessary alternative to the discredited 
balance-of-power system with its dangerous arms race and competing alli- 
ances. 

In both Britain and America the league idea was linked inseparably in 
the public mind with the idea of enforced peace or collective security? 
'The program of the League of Nations Union, published in November 1918 
as the combined program of the néwly unified proleague groups, is perhaps 
most representative of the thinking of the wartime league-of-nations move- 
ment in Britain. This program called for the establishment as soon as 
possible of a "League.of Free Peoples" in which members would agree: 


11 The idea of enforced peace, guarantees, and mutual-security arrangements had, of course, 
a long history before 1914. See Roland Stromberg, “The Idea of Collective Security,” Journal 
of the History of Ideas, 18 (1956): 250-63; Inis L. Claude, Power and International Relations 
(New York, 1964); and Joel Larus, From Collective Security to Preventive Diplomacy: Read- 
ings in International Organization and the Maintenance of Peace (New York, 1965). 

12 For the American side, see Ruhl J. Bartlett, The League to Enforce Peace (Chapel Hill, 
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1. To submit all disputes arising between themselves to methods of peaceful 
settlement. 

2. To suppress jointly, by the use of all the means at their disposal, any attempt 
by any State to disturb the peace of the world by acts of war. 

3. To create a Supreme Court, and to respect and enforce its decisions. 

4. To establish a. permanent council which shall provide for the development 
of international law, for the settlement of differences not suitable for sub- 
mission to the Supreme Court, for the supervision and control of armaments, 
and for joint action in matters of common concern. 

5. To admit to the League all peoples able and willing to give effective guar- 
antees of their loyal intention to observe its covenants, and thus to bring 
about such a world organization as will guarantee the freedom of nations; act 
as Trustee and guardian of uncivilized races and unprotected territories; and 
maintain international order; and thus finally liberate mankind from the 
curse of war.18 


THE PROLEAGUE GROUPS on both sides of the Atlantic did a good job of 
selling their programs. The massive slaughter and destruction of the war 
naturally created a public extremely sympathetic and receptive to plans to 
prevent future war, especially after mid-1917. After American entry into 
the war and revolution in Russia, it was President Wilson, more than any- 
one else, who succeeded in elevating the league idea to a front-rank position 
in the Allied war-aims declarations and the liberal ideological counter- 
thrust of the “new diplomacy." In Britain the League of Nations Union, and 
the league idea generally, enjoyed the support of all the major opinion- 
forming organs—the churches, unions, political parties, and all the leading 
newspapers with the exception of the reactionary Morning Post. The Liberal 
and Labour sectors of the political spectrum were the most earnest sup- 
porters of the league ideal, but thanks largely to the efforts of the proleague 
groups, by 1918 the league idea had been christened a "good thing" by the 
mainstream of British politics. By the end of the war the League of Nations 
Union had attracted an influential membership of some 3,800, and with 
names like Lloyd George, Balfour, Asquith, and Grey in its list of honorary 
leaders, it enjoyed the highest level of patronage.!* N 

In Britain the figure in government most sympathetic to the program 
of the League of Nations Union was Lord Robert Cecil, the minister for 
blockade and later assistant secretary of state for foreign affairs. As early as 
September 1916 Cecil had circulated in the Foreign Office a scheme for a 


1: Program of the League of Nations Union, published in the Westminster Gazette, Nov. 18, 
1918; also quoted in Winkler, League of Nations Movement in Great Britain, 77. 

1¢ Figures on membership in the League of Nations Union are from the W. H. Dickinson 
Papers, vol. 406, Bodleian Library. Despite lower membership figures in 1918, the influence of the 
League of Nations Union was much greater than that of the Union of Democratic Control, 
given the nature of British political society at the time. For an extensive analysis of the sup- 
port behind the league idea, see Winkler, League of Nations Movement in Great Britain, 
especially ch. 3. 
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peace league that closely followed the themes suggested by the proleague 
groups.'® Soon Cecil, a Conservative by family ties but a liberal and Christian 
humanitarian by inclination, became passionately committed to the league 
cause, and after the war he devoted the remainder of a long life to the 
furtherance of international peace. A younger son of the late Lord Salisbury, 
Cecil's profound commitment to liberal internationalism was always fused 
with a conservative's premonition of the dangers that war posed to the moral 
and social fabric of British and European civilization. From the fall of 
1916 until the end of the war Cecil acted as the principal advocate of the 
league idea in government circles. 

Although the themes put forward by Wilson, Cecil, and the proleague 
groups appeared extremely plausible and attracted powerful support, they 
presented many difficult problems to British policy makers. Balfour, for one, 
was skeptical of any "Peace League" based on a universal territorial guar- 
antee or compulsory arbitration." Hankey, in a memorandum of May 25, 
1916, that bristled with militarism, warned of the dangerous illusions that 
a peace league would hold for Britain.?? To trust in collective international 
agreements to resist aggression would lull the nation into a false sense of 
security and court ultimate disaster. 

The first major review of war aims, initiated by Asquith at the end of August 
1916, illustrated that there was little inclination in official circles to abandon 
the traditional patterns of British strategy in favor of seeking security 
through a league of nations based on collective international agreements.!? 
A General Staff memorandum put this most directly: the three principal 
bases of peace and security should remain the maintenance of the balance 
of power in Europe, the maintenance of a weak power in the Low Countries, 
and the maintenance of British maritime supremacy. Only the Foreign 
Office referred directly to the league idea, admitting no illusions as to its 
effectiveness but arguing that if the United States associated itself with such 
a venture the project took on a much more promising prospect.” 

Using Cecil's proposals of September 1916 as his point of departure, Sir 
Eyre Crowe, a senior member of the Foreign Office, put forward the most 


15 Cabinet Paper P 18, May 1917, Cab. 29/1; Cecil, A Great Experiment, app. 1. For drafts 
of Cecil's scheme, see the Cecil Papers, Add. MSS 51102, British Museum. 

16 This element in Cecil's thinking can be seen in All the Way, 141-44, 159. 

17 Balfour, “Irresponsible Reflections on the Part Which the Pacific Nations Might Play in 
Discouraging Future Wars," Jan. 1916, printed for use of the cabinet, FO 899/s. 

18 Hankey to Balfour, May 25, 1916, Balfour Papers, Add. MSS 49704, British Museum. Also, 
on Hankey's invitation, Julian Corbett, writing from the Historical Sections of the Committee 
of Imperial Defence, analyzed the dangers to Britain's traditional naval hegemony involved 
in Wilson's coupling of the league idea with a call for the "freedom of the seas." "Note on the 
Past History of Schemes for Securing Perpetual Peace," June 18, 1916, Cab. 17/161. 

19 The documents for this review can be found in Cab. 29/1; see also V. H. Rothwell, British 
War Aims and Peace Diplomacy: 1914-1918 (Oxford, 1971), 38-58. 

20[Ralph Paget and William Tyrrell], "Suggested Basis for a Territorial Settlement in 
Europe," Sept. 29, 1916, Cab. 29/1. 
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systematic and perceptive official wartime analysis of the principal difficulties 
that the various schemes for a league of nations would have to face: Crowe's 
analysis was predicated on the belief that national interests and power 
considerations would continue to act as the principal determinants of all 
international behavior. No league of nations, no system of arbitration or 
conferences could change this. Conferences had important uses in building 
sentiment and power against potential aggressors, in facilitating cooperation, 
and in allowing time for the operation of resourceful diplomacy, and Crowe 
favored the development of a regularized conference system "in which all are 
heard and none are coerced." But a league, perhaps cumbersome and easily 
obstructed, offered no complete solution in itself. Crowe dealt specifically 
with what he saw as "the one dominating principle" of all schemes like 
Cecil's—the principle of the sanction, the application of collective force 
against aggression. In an extensive analysis of the futility of economic 
sanctions unsupported by military force and the major organizational and 
logistical problems inherent in any plans for ad hoc international forces, 
Crowe argued that only power-in-being, not potential power, would be 
effective as a deterrent, an enforcement mechanism, or a source of security. 
The conclusion of the memorandum was that peace leagues or no, "the 
balance of power reappears as the fundamental problem.'?* 

Crowe's memorandum was perhaps characterized by an overharsh realism. 
Yet it made telling points and was given important circülation. Crowe 
himself favored the creation of some form of regular, mandatory confer- 
ences, but there were those, using the arguments identified by Crowe, who 
denounced the whole league idea as so much futile and dangerous non- 
sense. These arguments appealed especially to those in imperialist and 
military circles and the right wing of the Conservative party, who saw 
security after the war resulting from a continued Anglo-French alliance and 
a consolidated British Empire. The Morning Post repeatedly made the point 
that the only feasible leagues of nations were the Allies presently fighting 
the war and the nations that made up the British Empire. For imperialists 
like L. S. Amery and military leaders like Sir Henry Wilson, ideas for a 
league of nations were so much “moonshine” and "rubbish." ?? 

Powerful quarters within the British government, then, rejected the 
idea that a league of nations based on collective international agreements 
could really enforce the peace and provide an alternative path to postwar 
British security. Crowe's memorandum and the debate on war aims in late 
1916 illustrated the attachment of British policy makers to traditional 


21"Notes by Sir Eyre Crowe on Lord R. Cecil's Proposals for the Maintenance of Future 
Peace," Oct. 12, 1916, Cabinet Paper GT' 404a, Cab. 24/10; see also P 19, Cab. 29/1. 

22 For Amery's views, see his My Political Life (London, 1953), 2: 162-65; and Keith Han- 
cock, Smuts: The Sanguine Years, 1870-1919 (Cambridge, 1962), 460; for Wilson, see Major 
General Sir C. E. Callwell, Field Marshall Sir Henry Wilson Bart, G.C.B., D.S.O.: His dd and 
Times (London, 1927), 2: 157. 
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strategies, strategies that could look back to a century of undoubted success. 
A powerful stream of official thinking therefore favored the third alternative 
identified by Hankey—reliance on the balance of power, together with con- 
tinued naval hegemony and protection of the independence of the Low 
Countries. 

A simple return to the past was, however, no longer a realistic alternative 
after 1917. Both domestic and international pressures had induced the 
government to commit itself deeply to the policy of establishing a league of 
nations. Furthermore, if traditional British strategies showed some conflict 
with the league idea, still, throughout the nineteenth century British di- 
plomacy had also attempted periodically to foster a viable international 
conference system. Castlereagh, Gladstone, and later Grey especially had 
favored this approach. It was to be expected, then, that the second alternative 
identified by Hankey—a league based upon the concert of Europe—would 
attract attention and support in government circles. 

In early 1916 Balfour had suggested that provisions for reference of dis- 
putes to a "conference of the Powers" would be a more practical approach 
than territorial guarantees or compulsory arbitration. This approach was 
elaborated when a committee of the Imperial War Cabinet examined the 
league idea in the spring of 1917. Its report, drafted by General Smuts, 
concluded that, while too comprehensive or ambitious projects to ensure 
peace might prove impracticable and harmful, the most promising proposal 
seemed to lie "along the path of consultation and conference for composing 
differences which cannot otherwise be adjusted." The committee recom- 
mended that the peace treaty "should provide that none of the parties who 
are signatories to the Treaty should resort to arms against one another 
without previous submission of their dispute to a Conference of the 
Powers."?3 

'The committee's report, however, had avoided the difficult questions of 
sanctions and disarmament, and when the report was debated in the Imperial 
War Cabinet the prime minister charged that the committee "had rather 
thrown cold water” on the league idea.?* Subsequent debate in the Cabinet 
centered largely on the issue of sanctions, Cecil and Lord Milner suggesting 
that sanctions would be necessary but only when a nation refused to submit 
a dispute for consideration by a “conference of Powers.”®> Debate in the 
Imperial War Cabinet ended, in effect, by postponing any decision on this 
sensitive issue.?® 

In the war-aims debate of late 1917, which culminated in Lloyd George's 


23 Minutes of the fourth meeting of the Imperial War Cabinet Terms of Peace Committee 
(Economic and Non-Territorial Desiderata), Apr. 20, 1917, app. A, Cab. 21/71. 

24 Imperial War Cabinet, Apr. 26, 1917, Cab. 23/40. 

25 Imperial War Cabinet, Apr. 26, May 1, 1917, ibid. 

26 A subsequent Foreign Office study by Cecil Hurst rejected the idea of automatic sanctions 
and favored a great-power conference system. “League to Enforce Peace,” July 1917, FO 800/249. 
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Caxton Hall speech of January 5, 1918, Smuts, Cecil, and Philip Kerr, the 
prime minister's private secretary (later Lord Lothian), dealt with the 
league idea in memorandums they had written for the prime minister?" Of 
these Kerr differed somewhat from the conventional "sanctionist" line in 
warning that "no international machinery or treaties" could "in them- 
selves" guarantee a lasting peace. Instead he advocated that the present 
"great association of free peoples" should form the basis of a postwar 
"alliance," which he described as “a regular conference or League of Nations 
to watch over larger affairs of mankind, which may prove to be consistent 
with the effective maintenance of liberty for all." Kerr consciously eschewed 
references to obligatory sanctions, but Lloyd George's references to the 
league idea in his Caxton Hall speech followed the approach drafted by 
Cecil, simply calling for a great attempt “to establish by some international 
organization an alternative to war as a means of settling international dis- 
putes,’’26 

Hankey was primarily responsible for elaborating the nonsanctionist 
approach to the league question, based on the pattern of the concert of 
Europe. In a memorandum of January 16, 1918, circulated to the prime 
minister, Cecil, Balfour, and others, Hankey called for the consolidation 
of the existing wartime political, economic, and military organization of 
the Allies—ranging from the Supreme Council at Versailles down to the 
smaller economic and technical commissions—into ‘‘a veritable League of 
Nations.” Such an organization could coordinate the whole economic of- 
fensive of the war, establish relationships with the neutrals, and then be 
used to conduct eventual peace negotiations with the enemy, after the war 
being converted into a peacekeeping organization. Such an organization 
could also play a central role in postwar economic reconstruction and in 
the coordination of many international activities in such fields as communica- 
tions, commerce, finance, and technology. On the political level Hankey, 
like Kerr, shunned all reference to territorial guarantees or sanctions and 
instead stressed the benefits that would arise if the “Greater States” could 
cultivate habits of cooperation by means of a permanent conference of 
"Resident Ministers" at Versailles.2? 

Hankey, no doubt, was more interested in coordinating the Allied eco- 
nomic offensive against the enemy than he was in laying plans for a per- 
manent peace league. His design, if published, would have run into headlong 
opposition from Wilson. Hankey's suggestions, however, carried great 


27“War Aims, Draft Statement by General Smuts,” Jan. 1, 1918, GT 3180; “War Aims, Draft 
Statement by Lord Robert Cecil,” Jan. 3, 1918, GT 3181; [Philip Kerr], “Statement of War 
Aims: Draft Statement Based on General Smuts’ Draft,” Jan. 3, 1918, GT 3182, all in Cab. 
24/37/2. 

28 Caxton Hall speech, Jan. 5, 1918, in David Lloyd George, The War Memoirs of David 
Lloyd George (London, 1948), vol. 5, app. 2, pp. 2515-27. 

29 Hankey, "The League of Nations: Observations by the Secretary,” Jan. 16, 1918, GT 3344, 
Cab. 24/39, also in Lloyd George Papers, F/23/2/7, Beaverbrook Library, London. 
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weight in the circles closest to the prime minister, and his memorandum 
offered a clear alternative to the collective-security type of organization 
advocated by most of the proleague societies and Wilson. Philip Kerr, for 
one, seems to have been convinced by Hankey's arguments, and subsequently 
the influential Round Table group publicized many of the themes suggested 
by Hankey.*° 

Through 1917 British leaders had looked for an opportunity to compare 
and coordinate their views on the league question with the Americans, but 
in November these plans faltered when Colonel House revealed the presi- 
dent's opposition to this course?! Cecil subsequently convinced Balfour to 
constitute a special Foreign Office committee of experts to report on the 
question.?? 

The Phillimore Committee, reporting on March 20, 1918, provided the 
government with the most comprehensive official analysis of the various 
schemes for a peace league, and it put forward a plan of its own. 'The Philli- 
more Report left an important imprint on the final Covenant of the League 
of Nations, but in 1918 the committee's suggestions proved curiously un- 
successful and seemed to confront the government with more problems than 
solutions. In its early deliberations the committee rejected Hankey's ap- 
proach and any suggestions of a world federation or superstate. Instead it 
adopted the "leading ideas" of the, by now, conventional approach to the 
league question, at the same time attempting to avoid their pitfalls. The 
league was to be viewed essentially as an alliance, and members would 
agree not to resort to war against another member without submitting the 
dispute to the peaceful means of settlement spelled out in the report. If a 
member violated these commitments, the Phillimore scheme provided that 
"this State will become ipso facto at war with all the other Allied States, 
and the latter agreed to take and to support each other in taking jointly and 
severally all such measures—military, naval, financial, and economic—as 
will best avail for restraining the breach of covenant." If a nonmember 
attacked a member, the report merely provided that "any Allied States may 
come to its assistance." '5? 

The Phillimore Committee, then, endorsed a rigorous system of auto- 


30 Kerr was a member of the Round Table group, which had grown out of Lord Milner's 
South African "kindergarten" and hoped to see a consolidated or federated British. Empire 
in the future. Kerr was the first editor of its organ, the Round Table. Hankey and Kerr co- 
ordinated their thinking on the league idea in December 1917. Roskill, Hankey, 1: 49; see also 
the Round Table, Mar. 1918, pp. 224-27, and Sept. 1918, pp. 680-82. 

31“Proposed Formation of League of Nations to Secure the Maintenance of Future Peace 
(Copy of Minute addressed to Mr. Balfour by Sir E, Drummond),” Nov. 15, 1917, GT 2667, 
Cab. 24/92. 

32 Cecil to Balfour, Nov. 20, 1917, FO 371/3489. 

33 The minutes and interim report of the committee are in FO 371/3439, 3483; the interim 
report is also reprinted in Miller, Drafting of the Covenant, 1: 3-10. Members of the commit- 
tee were Lord Phillimore as chairman, Julian Corbett, J. H. Rose, A. F. Pollard, Eyre Crowe, 
William Tyrrell, and Cecil Hurst. 
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matic sanctions applicable to members of the league, a feature of the plan 
that created reservations in the minds of many British statesmen. On the 
other hand, the report tended to portray the league as involving only 
limited departures from the prewar diplomatic system. Beyond an am- 
bassadors' conference to convene in times of crisis, no need was envisaged 
for the creation of new international machinery. The question of which 
nations, beyond the present allies, would be members of the league was 
not clarified. The relationship between members of the league and non- 
members also remained largely undefined. Clearly the proposals of the 
Phillimore Committee not only fell short of the type of league that by early 
1918 had captured the public imagination, but the report itself left many 
questions harbored by government members both unexamined and un- 
answered. 

Through 1918, as the league-of-nations movement grew in power and as 
British liberalism and labor increasingly embraced the ideology of the 
"new diplomacy," the government faced mounting pressures to elaborate 
publicly its attitudes on the league question. In June, Curzon reviewed 
the government's position before the House of Lords. He devoted most of 
his presentation to describing the various difficulties involved in the proj- 
ect, difficulties identified earlier in Crowe's memorandum. Curzon paid 
warm tribute to the two "leagues" already in existence—the British Empire 
and ‘the "League of the Allied Nations.” In outlining the government's 
policy on the larger project for a peáce league Curzon generally endorsed 
the limited league suggested by the Phillimore Committee, including its 
system of ipso facto sanctions. Although assuring the Lords that the govern- 
ment was "in earnest in the matter," Curzon seemed more concerned with 
identifying problems and advising caution than with encouraging the en- 
thusiasts.’* 

Through the summer of 1918 both Cecil and George Barnes, the token 
labor member of the War Cabinet, pressed the government to undertake a 
more active initiative on behalf of the league cause.®®° When in August 
the War Cabinet refused to publish the Phillimore Report, Cecil expostu- 
lated that he had "pressed for months past to have this question seriously 
considered" and warned that the government could be faced at any time 
with “a violent demand from the people” to know what government policy 
really was. He charged that it was "only too evident that some of my col- 
leagues do not want this scheme put forward.'?* Given American opposition 
to publication of the Phillimore scheme, Lloyd George advised caution, 


34 Great Britain, Parliamentary Debates (Lords), 5th ser., 29 (1918): cols. 476-510; 30 (1918): 
cols. 393-429. 

35 Cecil to Lloyd George, June 26, 1918, Lloyd George Papers, F/6/5/34; "Lecture by the 
Right Hon. G. W. Barnes," Aug. 5, 1918, GT 5364, Cab. 24/60. For concern in the Foreign 
Office over the content of Barnes's speeches, see FO 871/3439. 

36 Imperial War Cabinet, Aug. 13, 1918 [shorthand notes], Cab. 23/43. 
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especially since dabbling with peace schemes at this time could seriously 
damage the public will to victory.?* 

When Barnes brought the league question before the War Cabinet again 
on October 2, the cabinet decided to empower Reading, upon his return 
to Washington as British envoy, to exchange views with Wilson on this 
subject? Before Reading returned ta America, however, the Germans sued 
for an armistice, and Allied leaders soon found themselves absorbed in 
shaping the military terms of an armistice that would guarantee their hard- 
won victory. In addition, since the German note explicitly requested a 
peace based on Wilson's Fourteen Points, Allied statesmen were now faced 
with the immediate task of deciding upon the desirability and feasibility 
of Wilson's program as a basis for the ultimate peace settlement. It quickly 
became clear that although the British wished to cooperate with the Ameri- 
cans in the peacemaking, from their point of view there were serious de- 
ficiencies in the president's Fourteen Points, especially in point two, refer- 
ring to freedom of the seas. Colonel House was able to convince the Allies 
to accept the president's program as a basis for the peacemaking only after 
some bitter infighting and after the British had reserved the second point 
and a further clarification had been entered on reparations. House believed, 
somewhat naively, that this agreement marked a "great diplomatic victory," 
especially with regard to the fourteenth point, which referred to plans for 
international organization.5? 


THROUGH NOVEMBER AND DECEMBER the government and its advisers in 
various departments undertook examination of the many issues and prob- 
lems of peacemaking in preparation for an impending peace conference. At 
the same time the government called an election, the results of which not 
only gave the Lloyd George coalition a massive victory but also provided 
the domestic determinants on peacemaking strategy. Generally, as with the 
earlier American congressional elections, the British election illustrated 
that the tides of idealism were receding and the electorate was most inter- 
ested in extracting huge reparations from the enemy, hanging the Kaiser, 
and generally wreaking vengeance on the Germans. The public saw no irony, 


37 On the American factor and Cecil's concern, see Wiseman to Reading, Aug. 16, 1918, in 
Charles Seymour, The Intimate Papers of Colonel House (Boston, 1926-28), 4: 52-54; Cecil to 
Wiseman, Aug. 19, 1918, in Cecil, All the Way, 141; Reading to Lloyd George, Aug. 19, 1918, 
Lloyd George Papers, F/43/1/14; and Lloyd George to Bonar Law, Aug. 20, 1918, ibid., F/30/ 
2/41. 
= War Cabinet, Oct. 2, 1918, Cab. 23/8. 

39 House to Wilson, Nov. 5, 1918, in Seymour, Intimate Papers of Colonel House, 4: 188; 
see also Lloyd George Papers, F/60/1/8. Later Lloyd George pointed out to the reluctant 
Australian prime minister that almost anything could be read into the president's declara- 
tions, and Kerr advised Hughes that Wilson's points were "mostly verbiage." War Cabinet, 
Nov. 5, 1918, Cab. 23/8; Kerr to Hankey, Nov. 13, 1918, Lord Lothian Papers, GD 40/17/57, 
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however, in demanding a harsh peace and at the same time offering con- 
tinued allegiance to the idea of a league of nations. The meetings of the 
League of Nations Union, which had recently united the two main pro- 
league groups, attracted mass attendance, particularly the founding meeting 
at Central Hall on October 10, which saw Viscount Grey, the incumbent 
president, give his first public address since retirement. Although the 
league’s warmest supporters, the Asquithian Liberals and the moderate 
Labourites, had been decimated by the election, the league idea continued 
to enjoy solid support throughout most of the British political spectrum, 
the exceptions being the extremes of Left and Right.‘ Perhaps the league 
idea was the only liberal idea to come through the Coupon Election un- 
scathed, and Lloyd George bore witness to the powerful support behind the 
idea when he advised the Imperial War Cabinet that any government which 
proved not to be in earnest about the creation of a league "would be sternly 
dealt with by the people, and sooner rather than later."*! 

Smuts, who was given responsibility for coordinating the various studies 
on the peacemaking, provided the first overview of the British approach to 
the settlement in a memorandum of December 3, 1918. Here Smuts posed 
the central question: "Are we going to side with France or America as a 
matter of large policy?" Manifesting a strong anti-French bias Smuts argued 
for cooperation with America and Wilson “so far as consistent with our 
own interests.” To Smuts, language, interests, ideals, and “all fundamental 
considerations of policy" pointed to a new era of Anglo-American coopera- 
tion. Smuts suggested that the most effective way to signalize such coopera- 
tion was to support Wilson's policy of a league of nations and “to give form 
and substance to his rather nebulous ideas."*? 

Smuts himself would soon take up the task of improving upon Wilson’s 
ideas, but meanwhile the many vital issues involved in the league question 
were examined within the Political Intelligence Department of the Foreign 
Office. Generally Foreign Office members favored the league project, and 
J. W. Headlam-Morley, the head of the Political Intelligence Department, 
advised that it was in British interests “to work vigorously and honestly” 


40 Northcliffe believed the league proposal would “receive a powerful backing in England from 
all political parties.” Interview by Charles H. Grasty, Dec. 18, 1918, in David Hunter Miller 
Papers, box 85, file 26, Library of Congress. C. P. Scott in an interview with Wilson on Decem- 
ber 29, 1918, advised the president "not to regard the result of the election as a demonstration 
against the policy of a League of Nations.” Trevor Wilson, ed., The Political Diaries of C. P. 
Scott, 1911-1928 (London, 1970), 336. i 

41 Imperial War Cabinet, Dec. 24, 1918, Cab. 23/42. 

42 Smuts, “Our Policy at the Peace Conference," Dec. 3, 1918, Cabinet Paper P 39, Cab. 29/2. 
The British government already knew that the French government's plan for a league adopted 
an approach very different from Wilson's, and Clemenceau was currently reaffirming his 
commitment to the balance of power. ‘Textes Adoptés Par la Commission Francaise” along 
with a commentary by the Phillimore Committee are in FO 371/4365. For Clemenceau, see 
France, Annales de la Chambre, Dec. 29, 1918, p. 3328. 
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in cooperation with America along the lines of the Wilsonian program. 
In a series of memorandums produced within the Political Intelligence De- 
partment through November and December 1918, the major concern was 
that the league project should be anchored to realistic and viable founda- 
tions. Foreign Office advisers suggested that the league might be linked 
with the existing interallied agencies under the Inter-Allied Maritime 
Transport Council in a program of postwar international economic co- 
operation and reconstruction. When the American administration and 
Hoover vetoed "any programme that even looks like inter-Allied control 
of [American] resources after peace,” the Foreign Office still favored a 
maximum of what would now be termed "functional" cooperation within 
the league.** Foreign Office advisers were unanimous in seeing the league's 
most promising role to lie in its promotion of regularized international 
conferences bringing together the political'and diplomatic leaders of the 
world.* At the same time Foreign Office members saw major problems in 
those aspects of the league that emphasized automatic obligations to guaran- 
tee territorial provisions and to resort to sanctions to enforce peace and 
deter or punish aggression. These features of the league project were seen 
as cutting across traditional British strategies, and there was concern that 
they should be minimized. On the question of sanctions the advice of the 
Foreign Office was generally to follow the limited approach of the Philli- 
more plan, which placed sanctions in the context of buttressing a mandatory 
conference system rather than guaranteeing territorial integrity. While 
a role for the league in colonial areas of the world was favored, there was 
little inclination to associate the league with tasks of disarmament or tariff 
reform. Probably no one in the Foreign Office, with the possible exception 
of Philip Baker (later Noel-Baker), shared Wilson's conviction that the 
security promised by a league of nations could supplant traditional means 
of pursuing security. Headlam-Morley argued that despite current denigra- 
tions of the balance of power, this doctrine would remain “a fundamental 
point just as much after the establishment of a League of Nations as it had 
been before.”*® 

The thinking of the Foreign Office can perhaps best be seen in the league 
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plan outlined for Cecil in a memorandum of December 17, 1918.4 This 
memorandum, slightly revised, would go to the Paris Peace Conference 
as the "Cecil Plan." This plan saw a regular system of great-power con- 
ferences as constituting "the pivot of the League," with annual meetings 
of the prime ministers and foreign secretaries of the great powers and pro- 
vision also for emergency sessions. Beyond this there could be quadrennial 
meetings of the lesser members of the league, who it was expected would 
"not exercise any considerable influence," and also periodic meetings of 
parliamentary delegations from member states. A permanent secretariat 
would be appointed by the great powers, and Geneva was suggested as the 
most suitable place for the establishment of a league-of-nations headquarters. 
With regard to provisions designed to resolve international disputes and the 
question of sanctions, the Foreign Office draft closely followed the Philli- 
more scheme, with the addition that now members would also agree to 
act collectively against any nonmember refusing to abide by the peaceful 
procedures of the league. Here there were misgivings, but it was known 
that Wilson wanted a league with "teeth," and there was general recognition 
that the idea of sanctions had the strong endorsement of the league-of- 
nations movement. 

Although the Foreign Office was willing to put what was by now its 
diminished influence behind the Cecil Plan with its sanctions, the central 
issue of sanctions provided the focal point for memorandums from the War 
Office and the Admiralty. The Military Intelligence section of the War 
Office warned strongly against any attempt to safeguard the world's peace 
by means of a league armed with economic sanctions alone. Economic 
sanctions could be effective only if backed up by the spirit and machinery 
of an armed alliance dedicated to the cause of peace. Anything less would 
be “a shadow and a sham.”®° The Admiralty Office voiced strong reserva- 
tions as to the wisdom of undertaking binding obligations to participate in 
collective military and naval actions “without regard to the wisdom of the 
step as a purely naval and military proposition.”®! Furthermore, if the 
British navy were given added collective responsibility under the league, 
naval estimates might well have to be increased. Winston Churchill, minister 
of munitions and a former first lord, warned that the league of nations 
“was no substitute for the British fleet," and Admiral Wemyss and Admiral 


49 Cecil, "League of Nations: Memoranda by the Foreign Office" Dec. 17, 1918, Cabinet 
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Beresford spoke publicly on the necessity of maintaining Britain's naval 
superiority unimpaired.5? 

No doubt there occurred in military and naval circles much loose talk 
hostile to the whole league idea, but it was a South African general who, 
late in 1918, did more than anyone to advance the league cause in Imperial 
circles. Smuts's famous "Practical Suggestion," published and circulated 
within the government in mid-December, put forward an eloquent and 
persuasive plea for a league of nations that would underpin the peace 
settlement and provide the fabric for a true international society in the 
postwar world.” Smuts's plan attracted major official attention and public 
support with its dramatic recommendations for a far-reaching mandate 
system, its radical proposals for disarmament, and its detailed organizational 
suggestions for a league modeled upon the Imperial War Conference and 
the Versailles Council. Wilson was heavily influenced by Smuts's thinking, 
and the "Practical Suggestion" provided the principal basis for discussion 
when the Imperial War Cabinet debated the league question in late Decem- 
ber. Smuts emphasized, in endorsing the Phillimore Report's provisions on 
peacekeeping, that sanctions presented "the most important question of 
all." Here Smuts asserted that "without an effective sanction for the keeping 
of the moratorium the league will remain a pious aspiration or a dead 
letter." 5 

Apart from official channels the Round Table group put its considerable 
influence behind the type of league favored by Philip Kerr and Hankey. In 
a series of articles the Round Table argued that the league must evolve 
organically out of the allied wartime political and economic agencies and 
the experience of the Imperial War Cabinet. The emphasis should be on 
the creation of a great-power conference system rather than on unrealistic 
plans for compulsory arbitration, perpetual covenants, and the paraphernalia 
of sanctions. Articles by Alfred Zimmern and the editor, Lionel Curtis, 
warned against attempts to bind nations in “written constitutions.” The 
authors favored arrangements for close economic, social, intellectual, and 
technical cooperation in the postwar world, and Curtis put forward a sys- 
tem of great-power mandates, which would operate, under the league, in 
the former German colonies.” The suggestions of the Round Table con- 
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cerning the league question were all very much compatible with the reali- 
zation of the group’s first objective—to see plans for a consolidated British 
Empire come to fruition in the postwar period. Through Philip Kerr the 
Round Table group had, of course, a direct line to the prime minister. 


By DECEMBER 24, 1918, with Wilson due to arrive in London shortly, the 
stage was set for a full-dress debate on the league question in the Imperial 
War Cabinet. With discussion centering on Smuts’s "Practical Sugges- 
tion," it soon became apparent that there were major areas of disagreement 
within the Imperial War Cabinet concerning the powers to be given to 
a league of nations. The crux of the matter was whether the league was to 
be granted independent executive authority in such crucial areas as arma- 
ment policy, colonial administration, and most important, collective re- 
sistance to aggression. While no one wished to see the creation of a super- 
state, there were those like Cecil and Barnes who believed in the collective 
idea and were willing to countenance automatic economic and military sanc- 
tions against aggressors, as proposed in the Phillimore Report and incor- 
porated into the memorandums by Smuts, Cecil, and the Foreign Office. 
Cecil, who led discussions on behalf of the league idea, buttressed his argu- 
ment with a clear warning that unless the government showed itself to be 
"very seriously in earnest about the league," he believed "the view would 
grow that the present Government machinery was not to be trusted to deal 
with serious questions." 

On the other hand, Conservatives like Bonar Law, Curzon, Chamber- 
lain, and Balfour, together with realists like Churchill and Hughes, who 
doubted the viability of any collective system, were manifestly unwilling 
to make the potential sacrifices of national sovereignty that such a system 
necessarily implied. This powerful and preponderant group had no desire 
to see traditional Imperial strategies abandoned and the security of the 
Empire entrusted to a new and totally untried system. Chamberlain doubted 
that the Americans "would put their forces at the disposal of an Interna- 
tional Council," and in any event Smuts's scheme involved “more than we 
could effect even in our own Dominions” on the point of calling out Im- 
perial troops. Hughes rejected Smuts's scheme as "incompatible with na- 
tional sovereignty," while Balfour cautioned against allowing the league 
any jurisdiction over the internal matters of any state: "otherwise it would 
be impossible to foresee where the responsibilities of the League of Nations 
would end." To Churchill the proper basis for the erection of a league 
was "a complete and intimate understanding between France, America, 
and Britain," but clearly "a League of Nations could be no substitute for 
Colonel House. Seymour, Intimate Papers of Colonel House, 4: 27577; and H. Wickham Steed, 
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national defenses." Reading advised against loading the league with re- 
sponsibilities too great from the outset, in particular the responsibility for 
disarmament as suggested by Smuts. Granted the opposition within the 
cabinet to a league with wide-ranging authority, there was nevertheless a 
nearly universal realization that, given the strength of the league idea in 
popular opinion and the position taken by the American president, the 
creation of some new international organization was imperative. The 
solution that presented itself was a league modeled on the pattern of the 
Versailles Council and the Imperial War Cabinet—a league that would 
facilitate the closest international cooperation and exchange in political as 
well as economic, humanitarian, and administrative matters, but that left 
national sovereignty unimpaired. 

This was clearly the path suggested by the prime minister in his sum- 
mary of conclusions to be reached from cabinet discussions. Lloyd George 
argued that discussion had illustrated that generally the cabinet supported 
the idea of a league of nations and the framework as outlined by Cecil, 
but there was hesitation, if not disagreement, on the power to be given the 
league. He agreed with Cecil on the strong popular support behind the 
idea and also the necessity for disarmament, without which the league would 
be regarded as a "sham." With regard to the league's framework the prime 
minister considered that the Imperial War Cabinet and the Versailles Coun- 
cil provided "admirable precedents." Llovd George clearly repudiated the 
idea of a league with independent executive powers: "It must not be con- 
stituted as a body with executive power. But on the basis of the Imperial 
War Cabinet and of the Supreme War Council you would get a body 
whose authority rested with the Governments." 

It would seem that Lloyd George had entered cabinet debate fully con- 
scious of public support for the league project, hopeful that it could bring 
about disarmament, and personally impressed by Smuts's memorandum, 
which he lauded as “one of the ablest State Papers he had read.” It is un- 
likely, however, that the prime minister had studied deeply the implica- 
tions of Smuts's proposal or that he held any fixed personal views on the 
league question other than a generally favorable predisposition. The crit- 
icisms advanced against Smuts's scheme were enough to convince him that 
it would be a mistake to attempt too much at the beginning. Beyond this 
Lloyd George foresaw that the league might provide a valuable forum for 
personal diplomacy; "he thought that if only the leaders of the different 
nations could meet it would make all the difference in international rela- 
tions." The prime minister’s closest adviser on the league question was 
Philip Kerr, and it appeared from the conclusions of the cabinet that the 
conception of the league preached by Hankey, Kerr, and the Round Table 
group had triumphed.* 


5’In fact Hankey “vetted” the draft minutes for this meeting and "dictated P.M.’s im- 
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In discussions in the Imperial War Cabinet after he had been able to 
exchange views with President Wilson, Lloyd George argued that Wilson’s 
ideas on the league were generally compatible with British views and that 
the president's total commitment to the league cause could be used as a 
bargaining tactic to realize British objectives in other more critical 
spheres. Despite another tirade by Hughes against building the peace on 
the league of nations and an outburst by Curzon, which questioned the 
whole strategy of cooperation with America as opposed to France in the 
peacemaking, the prime minister expressed confidence that British inter- 
ests could best be served in cooperation with America. Lloyd George sum- 
marized the grand strategy which the nature of Wilson's program and 
British interests suggested; "he was not pessimistic about inducing Presi- 
dent Wilson to agree ultimately, though possibly under protest, to the things 
to which we attached importance, providing he could secure his League of 
Nations, which, politically, was a matter of life and death to him.”58 


Ir WAS WITH THIS policy-making background that Cecil crossed over to Paris 
in early January 1919 to represent the government, along with Smuts, on 
the league question. Despite the reservations that had been revealed in 
cabinet debate, Cecil chose the Foreign Office scheme of December 17, the 
Cecil Plan, as a basis of initial exchange with the Americans. In Paris the 
League of Nations Section under Cecil worked on a much more detailed 
draft, which had been prepared largely by Philip Baker, and on January 
20 Cecil submitted to his government for approval a “Draft Convention,” 
which he hoped would form the British case on the question. Both the 
Cecil Plan and the Draft Convention included the compulsory obligations 
to uphold the covenants of the league and to resist aggression, obligations . 
that the Imperial War Cabinet had opposed. In fact the Draft Convention 
went further to meet Wilson's approach in requiring that league members 
"undertake to respect the territorial integrity of all States members of the 
League, and to protect them from foreign aggression." 

Cecil opened negotiations with Wilson on January 19, and soon the 
British and American teams were fast at work coordinating their views in 
a joint draft, which they intended to use as a basis to work from with their 
allies when the League of Nations Commission drafted the Covenant. Be- 
cause the president's scheme in Cecil's view was "almost entirely Smuts 


portant summing up." He was pleased that the discussion had trended “in the direction I have 
always advocated." Hankey, diary, Dec. 24, 1918, cited in Roskill, Hankey, 2: 38. 

58 Imperial War Cabinet, Dec. 30, 31, 1918, Cab. 23/42. 

59 Cecil lobbied successfully for this position in spite of his resignation from the govern- 
ment in November on the Welsh Church issue. 

60 Cecil told Noel-Baker that the cabinet had approved the Foreign Office memorandum of 
December 17. Interview with Noel-Baker, July 7, 1971. 

61 FO 800/249; "The League of Nations: Draft Convention,” Jan. 20, 1919, Cabinet Paper 
WCP 23, Cab. 29/7, reprinted in Miller, Drafting of the Covenant, 2: doc. 10. 
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and Phillimore combined, with practically no new ideas in it"9? and 
because Cecil and Wilson shared a similar approach to the question of inter- 
national organization, British and American negotiators had little difficulty 
in reaching agreement. Cecil had tried to keep the prime minister briefed 
on the negotiations but soon found that Lloyd George "did not want to 
‘talk about the League of Nations at all, in which he takes no real inter- 
est."93 On January 29 Cecil submitted to the prime minister a joint Anglo- 
American draft and asked for authority to continue negotiations with the 
Allies on the basis of this draft. — * 
. William Wiseman, who acted as an important link between American 
and British officials, had been closely following the course of Anglo-Ameri- 
can negotiations and feared that Cecil's views on the league went “a good 
deal further than the Prime Minister" and held very serious implications 
for future British diplomatic strategy.55 Colonel House, the president's 
right-hand man, had asked Wiseman to arrange a conference for January 
31 at which Cecil and Smuts, together with Wilson and Colonel House, 
would thrash out the remaining difficulties on the league in preparation 
for the convocation of the League of Nations Commission. Wiseman was 
anxious that Cecil and Smuts should be briefed by the prime minister be- 
fore the meeting with House and Wilson. He therefore arranged with 
Philip Kerr for Cecil and Smuts to meet with the prime minister on January 
31, before the conference with the Americans. What transpired at this 
meeting was altogether remarkable.99 
Reading from a memorandum prepared by Philip Kerr, the prime min- 
ister confronted Cecil and Smuts with an attack on the very foundations 
of their approach to the creation of the league and sketched an alternate 
scheme with a very different line, the line the prime minister had put for- 
ward during debate in the Imperial War Cabinet." Lloyd George argued 
forcefully that the league must be based upon a permanent system of vol- 
untary great-power consultation, bringing smaller powers into the delib- 
erations only when their interests were affected. The league should be 
modeled upon the procedures and institutions that had grown to service 
the Supreme War Council and that were now providing the basis for the 


92 Cecil, diary, Jan. 19, 1919, Cecil Papers, Add. MSS 41131. Throughout the peace con- 
ference Cecil kept a diary that reveals much on the inner workings of the British delegation. 

93 Cecil, diary, Jan. 18, 26, 1919. Having an open invitation, Cecil from time to time break- 
fasted with Lloyd George. 

64 Lothian Papers, GD 40/17/54. 

95 William Wiseman, diary, Jan. 31, 1919, Wiseman Papers, Sterling Library, Yale Univer- 
sity. 

66 This important meeting is reconstructed from records in the Lothian Papers and in 
Cecil's diary. 

erP.H.K[err], “The League of Nations,” Lothian Papers, GD 40/17/54. No date is given, 
but this was probably composed after Cecil's note to the prime minister of January 29, 1919, 
requesting authority to proceed on the basis of the Cecil-Miller draft. The Kerr memorandum 
follows Cecil's note in the Lothian Papers. 
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Peace Conference. The essence of the arrangements would be that pleni- 
potentiary ministers should be in continuous consultation. These min- 
isters would spend half of their time at the capital of the league and the 
other half in their own capitals. They would be men of great authority, 
and they would also supervise "all international organizations, such as 
relief, waterways and so forth." At stated intervals and in time of crisis 
the deliberations of the league would be strengthened by the prime min- 
isters and presidents of member states. 'T'he league would operate through 
“a joint secretariat constituted on the same lines as the secretariat of the 
Supreme War Council or of the Peace Conference.” 

The prime minister then singled out for attack the keystone provisions 
of all Wilsonian-type designs for a league—the obligation to participate in 
collective resistance to aggression. The memorandum asserted that if the 
league were to be a success 


it will not be because the nations enter into solemn covenants to guarantee 
one another's territories or to go to war with rebellious powers on certain stated 
conditions, but because it constitutes the machinery. by which the nations of the 
world can remain in continual consultation with one another and through which 
they cam arrive promptly at great decisions for dealing with all international 
problems as they arise. 


The major arguments against the paraphernalia of sanctions were pre- 
sented briefly and bluntly. 


The probable effect of including in the constitution of the League of Nations 
obligations to go to war in certain stated conditions will be to maké it impos- 
sible for any nation to join the League, for no nation will commit itself in such 
a vital matter except by the free decision of its own Government and of its own 
Parliament, and no Government and no Parliament can come to such a decision 
except after examination of the facts at the. time when the decision has to be 
made. The attempt to impose obligations of this kind at the start will either end 
in their being nugatory or in the destruction of the league itself. 


In dealing with the problem of what international obligations should be 
undertaken by league members, the memorandum suggested that a par- 
ticipating state should merely be required to guarantee negatively that 
it would not “initiate military or economic action against its neighbours 
without first having submitted the matter in dispute to the consideration 
of the Council of the League and given it reasonable time to negotiate or 
impose a settlement." Any nation violating this obligation would “become 
ipso facto an outlaw of the League and an immediate meeting of the Coun- 
cil of the League [would] take place in order to determine what action 
should be taken by the League to deal with the matter.” The approach to 
international organization put forward in the memorandum, was outlined 
in a final paragraph, 
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'The conclusion then is that we should take the deliberations of the twenty-five 
nations that constitute the Peace Conference as a kind of preliminary meeting of 
the League of Nations; that we should accept the procedure and constitution 
which has worked today as the procedure and constitution, subject to modifi- 
cations, of the League of Nations; that as soon as the Peace Conference has 
completed its labours, it should expand into a conference of the Nations, includ- 
ing the neutrals which, after the question of the representation and status of 
the newcomers has been settled, should proceed at once to deal with the 
post-war problems which will be numerous and pressing exactly as the Peace 
Conference is dealing with current problems. The opening of this second Con- 
ference should be made as formal and dramatic as possible, but the paper 
obligations to be entered into by the several nations should be reduced to the 
absolute minimum, for otherwise various legislatures will never accept them. 
If the existing Conference negotiates a settlement which is just and satisfactory 
it will have the authority necessary to float its own continuance as the League 
of Nations; if it does not succeed in doing this, no other League of Nations is 
likely to do better. 


The prime minister then read to Cecil and Smuts a draft scheme for a 
league that was appended to this explanatory statement. The plan was 
concise and, in light of its sponsorship, merits reprinting in whole. 


1. There shall be constituted a League of Nations for the purpose of securing 
agreement among all nations in the conduct of international affairs, and for 
the prevention of war. 

2. 'The League shall consist of all powers who undertake to abide by its rules. 
3. The League shall conduct its business by means of an executive Council, 
consisting of plenipotentiaries of the Great Powers who shall have general charge 
of the affairs of the League, and of a plenipotentiary of each of the other powers 
who may attend the Council as a member whenever matters specially affecting 
their nation are under consideration. 

4. The function of the Executive Council shall be to secure agreement among 
all nations in the conduct of international affairs by means of constant consulta- 
tion and deliberation together. It shall also have charge of all international 
services, administrative, inspectional or research, which may be initiated by 
the League. 

5. Each power shall appoint a representative who shall be its permanent pleni- 
potentiary on the Council and other plenipotentiaries to the number laid down 
on the basis of representation annexed hereto:— 

6. The permanent members of the Council shall sit in continuous session, but 
there shall be full meetings of the Council at intervals of not less than six months, 
or whenever necessity requires, at which the other plenipotentiaries may attend. 
7. There shall be an annual pleniary Conference of the whole League. 

8. The administrative organisation of the League shall be in the hands of a 
joint secretariat of the Great Powers and the control of the permanent mem- 
bers of the Council of the League. 

9. Every member of the League undertakes to take no action, military or eco- 
nomic, against any other member, without first submitting the matter in dis- 
pute to the consideration of the Council of the League for a period of not less 
than three months. In the event of any power breaking this rule it immediately 
becomes an outlaw, forfeiting its privileges and immunities under the rules 
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of the League, and there shall be immediately summoned a full Council of the 
League to consider the action to be taken against it. 

10. The first meeting of the League shall consist of the members of the Peace 
Conference and of all neutrals, and the first business it shall consider shall be 
draft constitution. 

11. Every nation joining the League shall be required to stop line [?] armies, 
liquor and slave trades, etc. [this article was added in Philip Kerr's handwrit- 
ing, probably at Lloyd George's request]. 


This memorandum represented, then, the most direct statement of British 
policy on the league question coming from the prime minister. It was, of 
course, the approach suggested by Kerr and Hankey. It was not one of Lloyd 
George's shots in the dark; rather it represented what those of greatest 
authority and influence in government and the Foreign Office believed was 
in the interests of Britain, the Empire, and the world with regard to inter- 
national organization for peace, cooperation, and security. 

Whatever merits the scheme presented by the prime minister possessed, 
its timing could not have been worse. Cecil was due in a few hours to reach 
agreement on a final Anglo-American draft. To have reversed policy at this 
point would have involved an immediate and explosive confrontation with 
Wilson. Cecil was not the man to strike out in this direction. Instead, in 
a remarkable if understandable display of independence, he chose to dis- 
regard the advice proffered by the prime minister. Cecil believed that Lloyd 
George had entered the meeting with no knowledge of the papers that had 
been submitted by the League of Nations Section but had simply read 
Kerr’s memorandum. On reflection, he dismissed the prime minister’s 
scheme as "a thoroughly bad one—indeed only a device for postponing the 
League til after the peace.” He suspected it, quite wrongly, to be “a French 
proposal."9 Later, when Hankey pressed Cecil to follow the lines laid 
down by the prime minister, Cecil argued that there were two objections to 
this policy. First, to Cecil the Versailles Council had been "only a very 
moderate success." Second, the conditions behind a peacetime league of 
nations and a wartime Allied Council were different. The league, “lacking 
the compelling power of fighting an enemy to keep it together,” would 
need “a much more solid organisation" with provisions for much more 
multifarious functions and a well-organized secretariat.’ 


68 There was truth in Cecil's charge that the British and French governments for tactical 
reasons wished to delay consideration of the league question. On January gı Lloyd George 
was probably still smarting from the dramatic confrontation with Wilson on the colonial set- 
tlement the previous day in the Council of Ten, when the president had stubbornly refused 
to accept as final, until the league should be drawn up, the difficult compromise on the mandate 
system that Lloyd George bad worked out with the Dominions. There is, however, no founda- 
tion in the evidence for Ray Stannard Baker's later charge that British leaders were maneuver- 
ing at this time to relegate the league to oblivion. Woodrow Wilson and World Settlement, 1: 
240-43. Lansing, who was involved in an interesting double game of his own, advised Wilson 
on Allied tactics. Lansing to Wilson, Jan. 31, 1919, Woodrow Wilson Papers, series 5B, box 18, 
Library of Congress. 

69 Cecil, diary, Feb. 5; 1919; see also Hankey, diary, Feb. 5, in Roskill, Hankey, 2: 56-57. 
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THIS MARKED THE POINT of no return for the British government concern- 
ing policy on the nature of the league of nations. Cecil later on January 81 
reached agreement with Wilson on the Anglo-American draft, which then 
served as a basis for the deliberations of the League of Nations Commis- 
sion. From this point forward Cecil cooperated closely with Wilson in 
designing the type of league they both desired, resisting the designs of the 
French government for an international army and also the opposition that 
came from within each of their respective governments. Despite the major 
criticisms of the Anglo-American draft and the League of Nations Com- 
mission draft of February 14, which were submitted by the Dominions and 
the Admiralty in the British Empire delegation and by the prime minister, 
Cecil conceded only minor alterations in the draft of the Covenant and the 
addition of certain ambiguities. The approach and structure— based on a 
system of collective security—remained intact. Here Cecil exerted a re- 
markable degree of influence for a man who was no longer even a member 
of the government. But he was quite willing to take full advantage of the 
broad discretionary powers allowed under the lax system of controls oper- 
ated by Lloyd George. Cecil, moreover, could count on the knowledge that 
resistance to Wilson's approach to the league would not only have endan- 
gered the whole strategy of Anglo-American cooperation in the peace- 
making but also have alienated the strong League of Nations Union lobby 
and the “forces of movement" on the Left. The scheme favored by the 
prime minister and the views of the British Empire delegation stood no 
chance, then, against the simplistic allurements of collective security as 
championed by Wilson and Cecil, together with France and the smaller 
powers. : 

Lloyd George and the British government tolerated the results of the 
League of Nations Commission so long as British and Imperial objectives in 
other spheres with higher priorities were not frustrated. When the new 
American naval program threatened British naval policies, Lloyd George 
froze negotiations on the league question, using the tactic identified at 
the meeting of the Imperial War Cabinet on December 31, until the Ameri- 
cans promised certain modifications. British leaders also tolerated the 
Covenant as it emerged from the Peace Conference in the belief that its 
provisions were sufficiently ambiguous to allow for definition and evolu- 
tion along realistic lines, and in the hope that League responsibilities would 
be shared fully by the Americans.”! When this hope faded in the fall of 1919, 
there occurred an urgent debate within gcvernment cixcles as to the wisdom 
of proceeding with the League as constituted.” At the same time, as British 


70 These deliberations can be followed in detail in Miller, Drafting of the Covenant, vol. 2. 

71 The attempt to place a realist definition on the role of the League can be seen in the gov- 
ernment's official "Commentary on the League of Nations Covenant," in Great Britain, Par- 
liamentary Papers (Commons) (Cmd. 151, misc. no. 3) June 1919. 

72 This important debate can be followed in part from the records on Sir Edward Grey's mis- 
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postwar defense strategies began to be formulated, government leaders placed 
little or no confidence in the new League of Nations as an alternative to 
traditional policies in pursuing security for Britain and the Empire." 


WHAT CONCLUSIONS, then, can be drawn from this study? First, for all the 
contribution of Phillimore, Smuts, Cecil, and British liberalism to the 
creation of the League of Nations, the British government found itself in 
fundamental disagreement with the type of organization that emerged from 
the Paris Peace Conference. Given the results reached at Paris, Cecil found 
the prime minister "inclined to curse the Covenant of the League on various 
grounds." In many ways, however, Lloyd George was himself to blame 
for this result because of his rather haphazard methods of policy forma- 
tion and his failure to keep a closer watch and control over the delibera- 
tions in the League of Nations Commission. I have described the type of 
league favored by the War Cabinet and by the prime minister and his 
inner circle—a league to promote peace and further international coop- 
eration but one that did not attempt to institute the obligations and com- 
mitments of a system of collective security. They had hoped to create an 
improved, expanded, and institutionalized great-power concert based upon 
the experience of the Imperial War Cabinet and Allied wartime coopera- 
tion in the Supreme Council—a concert that would have fostered continued 
American participation in world politics. The government's policies can 
be explained as being more compatible with the interests and diplomatic- 
strategic traditions of Britain and the Empire, as interpreted by those of 
. greatest authority, influence, and experience. The prime minister and his 
Conservative colleagues had no wish to conspire against the league idea and 
the "forces of movement," but they had serious doubts about the inherent 
viability of the international system preached by Cecil and Wilson and 
wished to fuse the league idea with more traditional and proven expedients. 
Viewed within the international ideological context of the peacemaking 
of 1919, the approach favored by the Lloyd George government can be 
interpreted as representing the politics of conservative internationalism, 
as contrasted with the messianic liberal internationalism of Wilson and 
the scorn for the League of Nations shared by the reactionary Right and the 
revolutionary Left. 

The League of Nations Covenant embodied a great personal triumph for 


sion to Washington in the fall of 1919, published in E. L. Woodward and Rohan Butler, eds., 
Documents on British Foreign Policy, 1919-1939, ser. 1, vol. 5: 1919 (London, 1954). Unpublished 
British records give a much fuller picture. 

T3 See for instance Hankey's important strategic paper prepared in conference with the 
prime minister at Criccieth, July 17, 1919, "Towards a National Policy," Cab. 21/159; see also 
Kenneth MacDonald, “Lloyd George and the Search for a Post-War Naval Policy, 1919,” in 
A. J. P. Taylor, ed., Lloyd George: Twelve Essays (London, 1971), 191-222. 

74 Cecil, diary, May 3, 1919. 
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Wilson and Cecil, and few today would contest the historical achievement 
associated with the founding of the world's first great international organi- 
zation. In many respects, however, their triumph marked a paper victory. 
It was a victory, moreover, that had several major adverse consequences. 
It led directly to the nonparticipation of the United States and the con- 
sequent near abortion of the whole League project. Lodge and the Amer- 
ican Senate would have been quite prepared to participate in the type of 
league favored by the British government. The triumph of the collective- 
security approach in 1919 led also to the alienation of the British policy- 
making elite from the League of Nations. When the Americans deserted 
the cause late in 1919 only the strength of the league-of-nations movement, 
the vestigial liberalism of Lloyd George, and the sanctity of the Treaty of 
Versailles kept the British government on course to see the League through 
to its official birth in January 1920. At the same time, in the early twenties 
the League was by and large shunted to the periphery of European diplo- 
macy, and the British government resorted to continued use of the Supreme 
Council and the Conference of Ambassadors in the troubled postwar period. 

Perhaps the most significant consequence of the triumph of Wilson and 
Cecil at Paris in 1919 was the launching of the extremely powerful myth 
of collective security into the stream of twentieth-century international re- 
lations. This myth would bedevil not only the conduct of British diplomacy 
in the interwar years, contributing in no small measure to the confusion and 
paralysis of British policies, but also the history of the League of Nations 
and its successor the United Nations.'5 The myth of collective security as 
a viable system of international relations and an approach to peace has 
suffered by experience and neglect alike in twentieth-century history. It 
has, nevertheless, formed a central theme in the response of liberal inter- 
nationalism to the diplomatic, political, and social upheavals of this century. 


^5lIn April 1936, during the Abyssinian debacle, the Cabinet Committee on Foreign Policy 
requested Hankey, the cabinet secretary, to provide a summary of the criticisms of the idea of 
collective security that had been advanced before the Peace Conference. Hankey's report, after 
summarizing many of the cogent wartime criticisms, argued that discussions in the League of 
Nations Commission at Paris had proceeded “with great speed and secrecy” and that it had 
"not been possible to trace that any reply was ever formulated to the criticisms of the principles 
of collective security, in which the weaknesses which have since become so evident were quite 
clearly forecast." "Summary of Some of the Criticisms of Proposals for a League of Nations 
System of Collective Security Prior to the Peace Conference, 1919," Aug. 25, 1936, CP 217 (36), 
Cab. 24/263. 
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The Politics of Technology: 
Stalin and Technocratic Thinking among Soviet Engineers 
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IN THE HISTORY of Communist societies a good deal of attention has been 
devoted to the recurring tension between "Expert" and "Red," that is, be- 
tween the need for technical expertise and a certain unease with and dis- 
trust of technical and scientific groups by the regimes in power. This 
tension was an important theme in the early years of the Soviet system 
and has reappeared in recent years) In Communist Chinese society, in a 
different context and a somewhat different form, this conflict has also been 
apparent and was a major theme during the Cultural Revolution of the 
late 1960s? Why has such tension developed and how has it been dealt 
with in Communist societies By examining one such important episode 
in Soviet history, the Industrial party affair, we may obtain significant in- 
sights into the relationship between the Soviet technical intelligentsia 
(engineers and applied scientists) and Stalinism during the formative 
years of Soviet society. 

In the summer of 1931 an American engineer on contract to Soviet in- 
dustry took time out during a stay in Berlin to write a report for the New 
York firm that employed him. Regarding accounts that had reached the 
West about widespread arrests of technical specialists in connection with 
the Industrial party trial of November-December 1930, he commented, 
"On this question, I will state that almost all of the good Russian engi- 
neers not of the Party have been arrested. In most cases," he added, “there 
is no semblance of a trial; they are simply sentenced.'? Other sources indi- 


I wish to acknowledge the support of the Russian Institute, Columbia University, and the Uni- 
versity of California, Irvine, in the preparation of this study. It is part of a larger work in progress 
on the origins of the Soviet technical intelligentsia. 

1 See, for example, Nikolai Bukharin and Evgenii Preobrazhensky, The ABC of Communism 
(Baltimore, 1969); Loren R. Graham, The Soviet Academy of Sciences and the Communist 
Party, 1927-1932 (Princeton, 1967); Albert Parry, The New Class Divided (New York, 1966); 
Zhores Medvedev, The Medvedev Papers (London, 1972); and Andrei Sakharov, Progress, Co- 
existence and Intellectual Freedom (New York, 1968). 

2$ee, for example, the recent study by Stanley Karnow, Mao and China: From Revolution 
to Revolution (New York, 1972). 

3 L. H. Garaux to Archer Wheeler, July 19, 1931, quoted in “Report of George S. Messersmith, 
American Consul in Berlin to The Secretary of State," July 22, 1931, in State Department 
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cate that this was no exaggeration and that the terror against Soviet engi- 
neers, especially the more experienced group with higher education, was 
widespread in this period. Figures on the number arrested range from two 
thousand to the higher estimate of seven thousand.* Barring access to Soviet 
police files, the full number is unknown, but it probably lies within this 
range. If so, the arrests included a high proportion of the slightly more 
than ten thousand Soviet engineers with higher education who were em- 
ployed in large-scale industry at the time.* 

The whole affair seems puzzling when one considers that these arrests 
took place during the crucial years of the First Five Year Plan, when the 
USSR suffered from a severe shortage of technical talent. What possible 
purpose could such a reign of terror serve? If viewed solely from the stand- 
point of economics, it makes little sense. But when seen in a wider political 
context a clearer explanation emerges. Previous historiography has focused 
largely on the Industrial party trial itself, especially the dubious evidence 
and reasoning of the prosecution. This article develops an alternative ap- 
proach to an interpretation of the case. By focusing on the background 
of the men implicated, it suggests some new conclusions about the purpose 
of the trial itself and the wider implications of this affair for the history 
of Soviet society. It stresses the political rationality of the trial from Stalin's 
viewpoint, given the insecurity of his regime at the time and the existence 
of strong political passions in a country still emerging from the effects of 
World War I, two revolutions, and a prolonged civil war. 

The Industrial party case was the high point of the terror against the old 
technical intelligentsia and was the most widely publicized show trial in the 
Soviet Union before the purges of the late thirties. It involved the trial of 
eight leading Soviet technologists whose positions convey some idea of their 
importance to the economy at the time: Leonid K. Ramzin, forty-three, 
director of the Thermal Technical Institute in Moscow and a professor at 
the Moscow Higher Technical School; N. F. Charnovsky, sixty-two, pro- 
fessor of metallurgy at the Moscow Higher T'echnical School and chairman 
of the Scientific-Technical Administration of the Supreme. Council of the 
National Economy (Vesenkha, which administered most significant Soviet 


Decimal File, National Archives, Washington, D.C., 861.5017/310. Similar views were expressed 
by several other American specialists who were employed in Soviet industry at this time. See, 
for example, John E. Kehl to the Secretary of State, May 8, 1931, N.A., 861.5017/248; George 
F. Kennan, American consul in Berlin, to the Secretary of State, July 24, 1931, 861.5017/311; 
and John P. Hurley, American consul in Riga, Latvia, to the Secretary of State, Nov. 28, 1930, 
861.5017/200. 

4 The first figure is the number mentioned in the transcript of the Industrial party trial 
itself. Protsess “Prompartii” 25 noiabria-7 dekabria 1930 g. Stenogramma sudebnogo protsessa 
i materialy priobshchennye k delu (Moscow, 1931), 7-13. The higher estimate was given by a 
‘generally well-informed Russian emigré source, the Menshevik journal Sotsialisticheskii vestnik, 
Apr. 8, 1981, p. 19. 

5A survey and census of this group was reported in a Soviet academic journal in 1930. See 
Sovetskoe gosudarstvo i revoliutsiia prava, 1930, nos. 5-6, p. 92; and V. A. Shmelev, Voprosy 
podgotovki inzhenerno-tekhnicheskikh kadrov (Moscow, 1931), 9. 
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industry at the time); I. A. Kalinnikov, fifty-six, vice-chairman of the 
production sector of the State Planning Commission (Gosplan) and a pro- 
fessor at the Military Aviation Academy; V. A. Larichev, forty-three, chair- 
man of the fuel section of Gosplan; A. A. Fedotov, sixty-six, head of the 
Textile Research Institute and also an engineering professor; S. V. Kupria- 
nov, fifty-nine, a technical director in the textile industry; K. V. Sitnin, 
fifty-two, an engineer of the All-Union Textile Syndicate; and V. I. Ochkin, 
thirty-nine, of the scientific-research section of Vesenkha and scientific sec- 
retary of the Thermal Technical Institute under Ramzin. 

The trial itself is discussed at length in the literature cited below and 
requires only a brief summary here.® Suffice it to say that the men tried were 
accused of conspiring, together with some two thousand of their fellow 
engineers, to take over the government of the Soviet. Union. They were 
allegedly aided by Western powers, Russian emigrés, and various dissi- 
dent groups in the USSR. The guilt of the defendants, who were convicted 
of economic sabotage, does not stand up to careful scrutiny. The only 
evidence presented consisted of lengthy confessions by the defendants 
themselves and other arrested engineers who had been prisoners of the 
political police for some months prior to the trial. The testimony they 
offered was a bizarre mixture of fact and fiction. Some of it was truthful 
‘comment on their professional lives in the past and can be corroborated 
from earlier sources, although the relevance of such facts to the criminal 
charges was nebulous. Some of it was outright fiction, such as alleged meet- 
ings abroad with former Russian industrialists plotting a comeback. Two of 
the Russian emigrés named in testimony by the defendants had been buried 
long before the alleged meetings took place. As foreign newspapers were 
quick to point out, the defendants in their zeal for self-incrimination had 
even conjured up the shades of the dead. These facts have long been familiar 
to students of the trial. It is difficult not to agree with such studies that the 
evidence presented was contrived and at times ludicrous. A prime inten- 
tion of the trial itself, judging by its emphasis on some of the actual eco- 
nomic problems that had developed between 1928 and 1930, was to divert 
the attention of an uncritical public from the mistakes of the Stalinist lead- 
ership during the First Five Year Plan and to find scapegoats among the 
engineers. 

What has been missing from previous discussions of this affair, however, 
is a careful look at its background. A careful analysis of the political con- 
text of the case suggests that three other, interrelated reasons can be found 


$See Roy A. Medvedev, Let History Judge: The Origins and Consequences of Stalinism 
(New York, 1971), 110-39; and Robert Conquest, The Great Terror: Stalin’s Purge of the Thirties 
(New York, 1968), 549-56. Doubt on the validity of the verdict is also cast by a recent Soviet 
samizdat document, Politicheskii dnevnik, Apr. 1968, no. 43, p. 60, as well as by the absence of 
any discussion of this trial in the most recent multivolume history of the USSR published by 
the Academy of Sciences’ Institute of History, Istoriia SSSR s dreuneishikh vremen do nashikh 
dnei (Moscow, 1967), vol. 8. 
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why these particular men should have been arrested. First, the more prom- 
inent engineers implicated in the case shared certain technocratic tendencies 
and professional ties that linked them in a common outlook. Second, this 
common outlook predisposed them to take strong policy stands of their own 
on professional issues with social implications, in opposition to the Stalinist 
leadership. Such policy stands included attempts on the part of some of 
these men in the late 1920s to oppose the Stalinist version of the First Five 
Year Plan and changes in Soviet higher education linked to that plan. And 
third, their background and opposition to Stalinist plans suggest possible 
links to the "Right opposition"—the last major anti-Stalin group at the end 
of the 1920s, who also opposed key features of the First Five Year Plan— 
in the Communist party. . 

The Industrial party affair is viewed here, then, both as an attempt to find 
scapegoats and also as a major effort to discredit pretensions among the 
technical intelligentsia for a greater political role in Soviet society. The 
Stalinist leadership sought to accomplish this end by a general attack on the 
authority and sense of community of the Soviet technical intelligentsia. 
This attack focused particularly on one of the dominant groups of engineers 
—the leaders of the organized engineering profession—in the Soviet econ- 
omy at the time. These were the so-called old specialists, or bourgeois spe- 
cialists, who had received their higher technical educations and begun 
careers before the 1917 revolutions. They were the first important social 
group outside the Communist party to experience the Stalinist technique of 
show trials, widespread arrests, and social isolation. 

The terror against the “bourgeois specialists” had actually begun with 
the Shakhty trial of 1928 in which some fifty mining engineers, including 
the head of the coal industry, were accused of sabotaging that industry. In 
the months following the Shakhty trial the arrests spread to “old specialists" 
in many other sectors of the economy, culminating in the Industrial party 
affair. At that trial the state prosecutor, Nikolai Krylenko, portrayed the 
Industrial party defendants as leaders of a general conspiracy which was 
said to include the Shakhty engineers and so-called wreckers in the Commis- 
sariat of Agriculture (United Peasant party case), who were non-Communist- 
agrarian specialists. The latter group was never brought to public trial, but 
another group of alleged “wreckers,’” mostly economists from Gosplan and 
Vesenkha, was tried shortly after the Industrial party trial, in the Menshevik 
party case of March 1931. All these groups were linked together by the 
state as part of the same general "conspiracy," but the engineers bore the 
brunt of the attack. The Industrial party case became the central focus of 
the terror against the old specialists and bears the closest attention here.” 


*Za industrializatsiiu, Nov. 27, 1930; for the campaign against nonconforming scientists, 
which corresponded in time with the terror against these other groups and was part of the 
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To GAIN SOME perspective on these events it is necessary to begin by look- 
ing at the technocratic trend of thought that had developed among the 
group of prominent Soviet engineers prior to 1930. While the number of 
engineers who adhered to this trend should not be exaggerated, they were 
nonetheless an influential group. They had held some of the highest tech- 
nical posts in Soviet planning, industrial administration, higher technical 
education, and research institutions. They were among the leaders of the 
. most important professional engineering organizations in the Soviet Union. 
Of the engineers implicated in the Industrial party case, some of the most 
prominent had been involved in this trend toward professional inde- 
pendence. 

Technocracy is a concept that has gained wide currency during the past 
half century. In its widest sense, of course, it projects. a society ruled by 
engineers. The term “technocratic trend" is used here, however, to indicate 
any movement among technical specialists that urges them to develop a 
wider sense of social responsibility for the use of their technical knowl- 
edge, and particularly urges them to take an important role in policy forma- 
tion. In other words, engineers should not simply be content to be the 
technical executors of other men's policies, but should become politicians 
themselves. In particular, they should try to exercise influence on social pol- 
icies by banding together in self-conscious professional organizations that 
serve as political pressure points on the wider society. Engineers should 
not be satisfied with work in, and unquestioned loyalty to, organizations 
such as business corporations or government bureaus, which are run largely 
by men other than engineers. 

The idea of a society in which engineers and other specialists would play 
an important, or even dominant, political role can be traced back at least 
as far as the first half of the nineteenth century, in the discussions of such 
utopian socialists as Saint-Simon. But the word "technocracy" and the ideas 
associated with it did not become common in Western social thought until 
the early twentieth century, with the emergence of engineering as a self- 
conscious profession. The trend transcends national boundaries and can 
be found, for example, in both the United States and Russia, following 
a roughly parallel development, although under vastly different social 
conditions. In both cases the "technocratic trend" largely failed in these 
years. In both cases the conflict between the political ambitions of pro- 
fessional engineering groups and wider organizations—such as the mod- 
ern business corporation, the state, or political party—was resolved in favor 
of the latter by the end of the 1930s. But the way in which this trend failed 
was unique to the history of each country. The development and fate of 
the technocratic tendency in the United States between the two world wars 


general process of Stalinization, see Loren R. Graham, The Soviet Academy of Sciences and 
the Communist Party, 1927—1932 (Princeton, 1967). 
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has been documented and interpreted in several recent studies. This article 
is the first study of the phenomenon in early Soviet history. 

In the United States the technocratic trend was associated particularly 
with such developments as Progressivism, the conservation movement, and 
scientific management, the theory of industrial efficiency begun by the 
engineer F. W. Taylor. It reached its height in the period just prior to and 
following World War I. A recent researcher has traced the origins of the 
word “technocracy” itself back to a group of writers who met in Green- 
wich Village during 1919 and 1920.9 The most famous member of this 
group, Thorstein Veblen, made the concept widely known among the 
educated American public through his book, T'he Engineers and the Price 
System (1921). Veblen proposed turning power over to “soviets of Tech- 
nicians" who would administer a planned economy outside the framework 
of the free market mechanism, a proposal obviously influenced by the Rus- 
sian Revolution but not a carbon copy of that experience. Other members 
of this group included the writer Stuart Chase, the mechanical engineer 
William H. Smyth, and Howard Scott, a prime mover in the Technical AI- 
liance, a technocratic research group that occupied quarters on the Colum- 
bia University campus in the 1920s.!? Scott was later the founder, in 1932, 
of “Technocracy, Inc.," a social movement which proposed that all power be 
turned over to the engineers as a solution to the depression. '""T'echnocracy, 
Inc." enjoyed a short-lived, if sensational, vogue during 1932. The tech- 
nocratic trend among American engineers, while generally less ambitious 
than Scott in its aims, has a complex and interesting history, documented 
in Edwin Layton's important study. 

The fate of the technocratic trend in early Soviet history is stormier and 
more significant for the history of that country, for it is closely linked with 
the rise of Stalinism. Its advocates in the Soviet Union did not simply fade 
into the relative obscurity of a Howard Scott after 1932. Some paid with 
their lives and others spent long years in the kind of prison so vividly de- 
scribed in Alexander Solzhenitsyn's novel, T'he First Circle—prisons that, 
Solzhenitsyn notes, were first set up for the engineers arrested in the In- 
dustrial party affair. An equivalent for the word “technocracy” was miss- 
ing from the Russian language in the 1920s, but the concept associated 
with it became well known in the Soviet Union during this period. This 


8See particularly Edwin T. Layton, Jr., The Revolt of the Engineers: Social Responsibility 
and the American Engineering Profession (Cleveland, 1971); Henry Elsner, Jr., The Technocrats 
(Syracuse, 1967); and Eugene Roger Wutke, “Technocracy: It Failed to Save the Nation" 
(Ph.D. dissertation, University of Missouri, Kansas City, 1964). 

9 Wutke, “Technocracy,” 14-25. The word "technocracy" was apparently first used in print 
by the engineer William H. Smyth in a series of articles published during ıgıg. "Human 
Instincts in Reconstruction," Industrial Management, 57 (1919): 81-91; “Technocracy,” ibid., 
208-12; “Technocracy—Ways and Means to Gain Industrial Democracy," ibid., 385-89. 

19 Howard Scott and Stuart Chase made "technocracy" a household word by their writings 
and other activities. See, for instance, Chase's Technocracy: An Interpretation (New York, 1932). 

11 Solzhenitsyn, First Circle, trans. Thomas P. Whitney (New York, 1969), 72. 
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is probably no coincidence, although no evidence has been found of strong 
links between the trend as it developed in Russia and America? The 
influence of World War I was probably crucial in both countries. 

In the United States the machinery of government control over the 
economy was largely dismantled after 1918, but the idea remained and 
proved attractive to some as a cure for the economic ills of 1919-20 and 
later for the depression of the 1930s. In Russia the machinery of state 
economic control was not dismantled after World War I but became the 
basis for Bolshevik control of the economy. Many of the same "experts" 
who had served the tsarist state remained in prominent positions under 
the Bolsheviks and in the twenties played an important role in Soviet in- 
dustrial institutions during the New Economic Policy. 

Discussion of the First Five Year Plan and rapid, state-directed industri- 
alization after 1926 promised to enhance the role and importance of the 
"technical experts" in government. The number of competent engineers 
with professional degrees was much smaller in Soviet Russia than in the 
United States. Hence their opportunities for greater political influence 
seemed promising. The success of rapid industrialization apparently de- 
pended to a large extent on their knowledge and rare skills. Many of the 
old specialists already had a distinct sense of community by 1926. The most 
important engineers were linked by many common ties. For example, the 
best known were generally graduates of the Moscow Higher Technical 
School or the Polytechnic Institute in Leningrad and were associated with 
the Technological Society in the latter city, or the Polytechnical Society in 
Moscow. When all these factors are considered it is not suprising, therefore, 
to see the growth of a technocratic trend of thought among members of 
this community of engineers. 

'The origins of the trend can be traced back at least to World War I. 
Attempts to develop such a movement emanatéd from several sources that 
had wide influence among the technical intelligentsia. The All-Russian 
Association of Engineers (VAI), a professional engineering society with 
more than ten thousand members in the late 1920s, was one of these. In 
1915 the Technological Society and the Polytechnic Society had begun to 
publish a journal for Russian engineers, aimed at providing a national 
forum for this professional group, uniting them in a way never previously 
undertaken. The VAI, founded in May 1917, had grown out of the joint 
efforts of these two societies, and their journal, Vestnik inzhenerov, later be- 
came the official organ of the engineers’ association.!* Prior to this time, 


12 Russian engineers were, however, at least aware of the existence of a similar trend in the 
United States by 1924, although by then the Russian trend was already well developed. 
Vestnik inzhenerov, 1924, nos. 1-2, pp. 9-11. 

13 Ibid., 1915, no. 1. 

14 Ibid., 1917, no. 11, p. 26. Originally named the All-Russian Union of Engineers, the name. 
was changed to "association" in 1919 when the Bolsheviks prohibited a separate "union" of 
engineers. Ibid., 1919, nos. 1-3, p. 34. 
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Russian engineers did not have a national organization or sense of commu- 
nity comparable to that of scientists, who could look to such institutions as 
the prestigious Academy of Sciences for professional leadership. During 
World War I the Academy of Sciences had, however, begun to involve large 
numbers of engineers and technicians in the work of its newly formed 
Commission for the Study of Natural Productive Resources (KEPS), 
founded to aid in the war effort.!5 The establishment of the engineers’ 
association marked a departure from the traditional lack of cohesion and 
social quiescence of the small but growing group of professional engineers 
. in Russia. 
One of the prominent early leaders of the engineers' association was 
P. J. Pal'chinsky, later considered the founder of the Industrial party, 
according to the prosecution in that case. (The transcript showed that 
. Pal'chinsky had been arrested and shot prior to the trial itself.) Pal'chinsky 
had earned the enmity of the Bolsheviks for a variety of reasons. For ex- 
ample, he had been active during 1917 as a leader of a group of industrial- 
ists who tried to restore labor discipline in factories and was a supporter 
of the Provisional Government. He was among the defenders of the Winter 
Palace in October 1917 during the Bolshevik overthrow of the Provisional 
Government. In the twenties he became an admirer of Herbert Hoover, 
who at the time was one of the leaders of the technocratic trend among 
American engineers. Pal'chinsky translated one of Hoover's engineering 
works into Russian and reported to Russian engineers on Hoover's role as 
the first president of the Federated American Engineering Societies in 
1920.1 
The early relations of the Soviet government with most professional 
engineers had not been happy. The large majority had been sympathetic to 
the Provisional Government and met the Bolshevik takeover with a strike.!? 
The VAI journal was forced to suspend publication during most of the 
civil war period, and the Bolsheviks prohibited any separate union of 
engineers. But in the early 1920s a modus vivendi was worked out with the 
Bolsheviks. VAI resumed publication of its journal in 1922 but forswore 
support of any specific political party, including the Bolsheviks. In fact, 
as late as 1928, only 138 professional engineers, out of some fifteen thousand 


15 See V. I. Vernadsky's memoirs in The Annals of the Ukrainian Academy of Arts and Sciences 
in the U.S., Inc., vol. 11, nos. 1-2, 31-32 (1964-68): 11-12; Vernadsky, “Ob izuchenii estestvennykh 
proizvoditelnykh sil Rossii,” Izvestiia Akademii nauk, 6th ser., vol. 9, no. 8 (1915); A. Blok, 
Obzor Nauchno-izdatel’skoi deiatelnosti, KEPS, 1915-20 (Petrograd, 1920); Krathii obzor 
deiatel'nosti postoiannoi kommissii po izuchenniu estestvennykh proizvoditelnykh sil (Petrograd, 
1919). 

16 reni inzhenerov, 1924, nos. 1-2, pp. 9-11. 

17 Novaia zhizn', Nov. 17, 1917; Vestnik inzhenerov, 1918, no. 2, p. 35; for a Soviet account of 
early relations with the engineers see S. A. Fediukin, Sovetskaia vlast' i burzhuaznye spetsialisty 
(Moscow, 1965), 21-25. 
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in the USSR, were members of the Communist party? The VAI journal in 
1922 defined its social role in the following way: 


So far as the guiding ideas and catchwords [of VAI] are concerned, the first of 
these is "apolitical"—being apolitical in the sense that the Association of Engi- 
neers does not adhere to the ideology or tactics of any political party. But this 
does not mean that the organized engineering community should not have its 
own opinion on political and economic questions and technical questions of wide 
social import. The Central Committee of VAI must have a definite opinion, a 
definite line of conduct and must defend it with energy, fearing neither re- 
proaches of “counter-revolution” or of "extreme leftism.''19 


During most of the 1920s the association published its journal, with some 
five thousand subscribers, and disseminated technical knowledge, but only 
rarely did the pages of the journal touch on broader social issues. Yet the 
group of men associated with VAI were clearly suspect in the eyes of the 
Soviet government and Communist party. For example, the "responsible 
editor" of the journal during most of the twenties was Professor I. A. 
Kalinnikov, later one of the eight defendants in the Industrial party trial. 
Before 1922 Kalinnikov had been rector of the Moscow Higher Technical 
School. When the Soviet government changed the way in which the rectors 
were chosen and curbed the autonomy of higher education in 1922, Kalin- 
nikov was replaced in that position. He then helped to lead a strike of 
professors there in protest. The strikers were attacked by name in the party 
and government press, which accused them of being active members of the 
outlawed Constitutional Democratic (Kadet) party, the liberals who earlier 
had been active in the Provisional Government.” I have not been able to 
confirm whether or not the strikers were active Kadets. One of those pro- 
fessors so attacked in 1922 published a letter in Izvestiia, the government 
newspaper, denying that he had ever been a member of any political party.?! 
But no such denial by Kalinnikov has been found in the Soviet press. That 
Kalinnikov was active in an outlawed political party in 1922, however, seems 
somewhat unlikely, whatever his former political sympathies had been. After 
the 1922 strike was discontinued Kalinnikov moved on to important positions 
as a professor at the Military Aviation Academy in Moscow and as vice- 
chairman of the production sector of the State Planning Commission. It 
seems unlikely that such responsible positions would have gone to an 
active member of an illegal political party. But there can be little doubt 
that in official eyes, especially the distrustful eyes of Stalin, who had never 
liked the idea of employing bourgeois specialists, men with records like 


18 Inzhenernyi trud, 1930, no. 11, p. 321. 

19 Vestnik inzhenerov, 1922, nos. 1-3, p. 43. 

20 Izvestiia, Feb. 24, Mar. 3, Apr. 21, 1922; Pravda, Feb. 17, 21, 22, 1922. The other striking 
professors listed in these articles were all active members in VAI. See Vestnik inzhenerov, 1922, 
nos. 1-3. x 

21 Izvestiia, Mar. 3, 1922. 
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Kalinnikov's were suspect. What we do know of Kalinnikov indicates that 
he was, at the very least, a man of independent mind and a non-Communist, 
a fact that will be made even clearer below. It is worthwhile noting in this 
connection that Stalin was one of three high party officials who were ap- 
pointed in 1922 to investigate the academic strikes of professors in higher 
technical education. He was probably quite familiar, at least from this early 
date, with the personalities and attitudes of important engineering pro- 
fessors such as Kalinnikov.” 

As the "responsible editor" of the VAI journal, Kalinnikov gave sanction 
during the spring of 1927 to a small group of engineers who expressed a 
clear technocratic tendency. On May 5, 1927, a Circle on General Questions 
of Technology was formed, headed by the engineer, P. K. Engelmeier.? 
This group expressed as one of the reasons for its existence, "the need to 
work out a whole new world view, fully adapted to contemporary technical 
culture.”*4 It was to begin by acquainting engineers with the history of 
technology and the lives of outstanding engineers and “industrialists” 
(promyshlenniki). 'The group would explore the relations of technology to 
science, art, economics, law, and ethics and would aim at working out an 
overall philosophy based on technology. No reference was made to the role 
of Marxism in this process, a fact that proved to be significant. 

According to the first annual report of this group, it held twenty-one 
discussion sessions between May 5, 1927, and February 2, 1928. The average 
attendance was sixteen persons, scarcely a large following. But the members 
included some prominent engineers, among them the chairman of the 
trade-union organization for the Soviet technical intelligentsia (VMBIT), 
S. D. Shein. A chemical engineer by profession, who had received, his 
education before the Revolution, Shein claimed to have taken part in the 
revolutionary movement prior to 1905; but his record also showed that 
he had been a stockholder and manager of a capitalist run plant before the 
Bolshevik Revolution. He was one of the few graduate engineers during the 
twenties to be a Communist party member, but he had not become a mem- 
ber of the party until after the 1917 revolution. As a result of this uneven 
record many Old Bolsheviks, as well as non-Communists, distrusted him. 
Also possessed of a somewhat cantankerous personality, he had made a 
number of powerful enemies over the years.?* The engineering trade union, 
originally sponsored by VAL?" was a much larger organization than its parent, 


22 Stalin’s role in the investigation of the 1922 academic strikes is mentioned in Voprosy 
istorii KPSS, 1972, no. 8, p. go. 

23 Engelmeier had been an active member of VAI at least since early 1922 and was a con- 
tributor to various Soviet reference books on technology. Vestnik inzhenerov, 1922, nos. 1-3; 
Y. F. Masanov, Slovar’ psevdonimov, 4 (Moscow, 1960): 541. 

24 Vestnik inzhenerov, 1928, no. 4, p. 231. 

28 Inzhenernyi trud, 1929, no. 10, p. 290. 

26 V, Ipat'ev, The Life of a Chemist (Stanford, 1946), 309-10, 383. 

27 Vestnik inzhenerov, 1923, nos. 4-6, p. 43. 
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representing some 150,000 engineers and technicians, the vast majority of 
the Soviet technical intelligentsia at the time. Shein, active in both organiza- 
tions from their early days, was later cited as a major leader of the Industrial 
party and was frequently mentioned in the transcript of the trial. (He failed 
to appear as a defendant, for reasons unknown, and disappeared after his 
arrest in 1930. Nothing has been learned of his fate.) The Engelmeier group 
had large ambitions and forms an interesting chapter in the history of the 
Soviet technocratic tendency. 'The group expressed as its goal the hope of 
attracting large numbers of engineers in Moscow, establishing circles in 
other cities, and publishing reports and discussions in Soviet and. foreign 
journals. Evidence on the extent of its success in this respect is lacking, but 
it was still functioning a year later. 

The official journal of the engineering trade union, of which Shein was 
"responsible editor," published an article in January 1929 entitled "Is a 
Philosophy of Technology Necessary?" It was written by Engelmeier and 
expressed the following line of thought: 


Life itself has led our engineers to the necessity of uniting, not only along trade 
union lines, but on the basis, so to speak, of ideology, with the purpose of 
throwing objective light on various problems which arise under contemporary 
conditions of technical work. The first attempts, the first timid steps in this 
direction, were made in May, 1927, in the womb of the All-Union Association of 
Engineers (VAI). 

'The Circle on General Problems of Technology, which outlined within very 
definite boundaries the extent of its work, occupied itself with exclusively scien- 
tific problems, which can widen the intellectual horizons of the members of the 
circle, and refrained from any kind of propaganda. For the near future, the 
circle has set itself the following tasks: to develop a program for the philosophy 
of technology; preliminary attempts to define the concept "technology," the 
principles of contemporary technology, technology as a biological phenomenon, 
technology as an anthropological phenomenon, the role of technology in the 
history of culture, technology and the economy (economics), technology and 
art, technology and ethics, and other social factors . . . the construction of a 
philosophy of technology.?8 


This broad and intellectualized approach by a small circle of engineers may, 
in retrospect, seem somewhat impractical in its ambitions and rather harm- 
less. The Engelmeier group at that stage may not even have been techno- 
cratic in the full sense of the word, since a strong interest in political 
questions and in a greater political role for engineers was lacking in its 
published program, unlike the later proposals of the Scientific Technical 
Administration, discussed below. But what they were able to express in 
print, under conditions of censorship and their own caution, may only have 
been part of their full program. 

At any rate, the Stalinist leadership viewed the group somewhat differently, 
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perhaps mindful that earlier opposition movements during the tsarist era 
often had their origins in similar small "circles" of thinkers. The near 
totality of their interests, viewing virtually all branches of knowledge from 
the standpoint of technology, implied a challenge to Marxism as the reign- 
ing philosophy and therefore was a potential threat to the monopoly of a 
Marxist-Leninist party. Engelmeier had written nothing in his article about 
a possible role for Marxism in the plans o£ his group. This fact was pointed 
out in a counterarticle published in the same issue by Vladimir Markov, the 
Stalinist writer who a few months later was to attack Bukharin and the 
pretensions of the technical intelligentsia. Markov did not deny the possi- 
bility of developing a philosophy of technology but insisted that it must be 
based on dialectical materialism.” 

Although the Engelmeier article said nothing about a political role for 
engineers and only stressed that the technical intelligentsia unite on an 
ideological basis, as well as on trade-union lines, Markov read between the 
lines and claimed to see the threat of political hegemony on the part of the 
engineers. He agreed that engineers should have more than just narrow 
technical interests. They should have a broad political conception of their 
work and a general world view, but he denied them the possibility of ever 
acquiring political hegemony. He-did not consider them a class in the 
Marxist sense but a small intermediary stratum serving whatever large 
social class was in power. 

Clearer evidence of the importance of this trend and the possible dangers 
the Stalinists may have seen in it emanated from the Scientific-Technical 
Administration of the Supreme Council of the National Economy (Vesenk- 
ha), which managed most Soviet industry at this time. The Scientific- 
Technical Administration was the central government organ charged with 
overseeing the industrial laboratories and research institutes under Vesenkha 
and helping to develop policies for the research and introduction of new 
techniques in industry. Originally established in 1918, one of its first goals 
had been to attract non-Communist specialists for service in the Soviet 
economy.*° 

In October 1929, more than a year before the Industrial party trial, 
the Scientific-Technical Administration had approved and published a 
series of proposals for reforms in its area of responsibility as part of a 
general effort to improve the structure of Vesenkha.*! The governing board 
of the department was headed by N. F. Charnovsky, and its vice-chairman 
was S. D. Shein. The man in charge of its industrial research laboratories 
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was V. I. Ochkin. These were all names later prominent in the Industrial 
party affair.°? 

The reform proposals called for an upgrading in the powers of the 
Scientific-Technical Administration and insisted that science should be 
placed at the center of all Soviet efforts in economic development, not only 
the natural sciences but economic disciplines such as industrial psychology, 
managerial science, and so on. This group saw the country entering a period 
of technical revolution in which attention should be focused on methods 
of planning based on a correct understanding of technology and science. 
Accordingly, in their view, "the future belongs to managing-engineers and 
engineering-managers. Every active production worker (as part of a general 
rise in cultural levels) will more and more approximate this type.” They 
proposed raising the status of the Scientific- Technical Administration to 
equal that of the Planning-Economic Administration of Vesenkha. T'he work 
of Vesenkha would be divided between these two organs, administering 
most of Soviet industry by their close cooperation. The Scientific Technical 
Administration would establish all policies regarding what technology 
should be used in various branches of industry. It would supervise all work 
in Soviet industry on inventions, standardization of parts and production 
methods, management science, and rationalization proposals. The Planning- 
Economic Administration would work out all plans and control figures 
for capital investment and production in industry. This proposal was doubt- 
less very attractive to the specialists, in an economy where for several years 
the technically competent had steadily been losing power to the "Red 
Directors," Communist managers who were often technically illiterate. A 
survey conducted in early 1928 showed that the educational level of in- 
dustrial managers varied inversely with the growth in the percentage who 
were Communist party members.** Such growth had been a marked trend 
between 1926 and 1928. In the same years those managers with higher 
education declined from eleven per cent to nine per cent. Over seventy per 
cent of the managers surveyed had only an elementary education. For years 
Stalin had encouraged the trend for more Communists among the industrial 
managers and campaigned for an increase in their powers vis-à-vis the old 
specialists.?5 i 

The proposal to give more power to the specialists of the Scientific Tech- 
nical Administration elicited an immediate attack from the Stalinists, based 
in part on the ad hominem argument that these proposals had their source 
among the old specialists and the Right opposition to Stalin. In an article 


32 Izvesliia teplotekhnicheskogo instituta, 1929, no. 3, p. 67; Protsess “Promparti,” p. 43; 
Inzhenernyi trud, 1930, no. 1, p. 7. 

33 Torgovo-promyshlennaia gazeta, Oct. 12, 1929. 

34 M. Vasil'ev, “O promkadrakh," Bolshevik, 1928, no. 8, p. 64. 

35 See K. E. Bailes, “Stalin and Revolution from Above: The Formation of the Soviet Technical 
Intelligentsia, 1928-1934” (Ph.D. dissertation, Columbia University, 1971), 24-36, 58-60. 
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by Markov, entitled “On the Pretensions of the Technical Intelligentsia 
and the Theses of the Scientific-Technical Administration,” the attack was 
made clear: 


In the first place the collegium of the Scientific-Technical Administration is 
the mouthpiece of reactionary specialists who are almost invariably also the “old” 
specialists; and in the second place, [it speaks for] panic-stricken communists 
who gleefully find new landmarks in the ideology of the technical intelligentsia, 
to whom, it seems, the future belongs.3® 


According to Markov, some Communists were ideological captives of the 
old specialists, and he included one of the leaders of the Right opposition, 
Bukharin, by name in this number. Such elements, he asserted, dreamed of 
giving the technical intelligentsia hegemony over the working class. The 
proposal of the Scientific-Technical Administration, with its conception 
that “the future belongs to the managing-engineers and the engineering- 
managers,” was said to reveal such a tendency. “Where [in all this] is there 
an evaluation of the role of the proletariat and the Party in overcoming 
capitalism?" Markov believed that the members of the Scientific-Technical 
Administration had assigned the workers to some distant limbo: they would 
achieve an important role only in the future, when they ee the 
cultural level and technical competence of the engineers. 

The practical conclusion of Markov’s attack was that elements among the 
technical intelligentsia had become overweening and needed to be brought 
down to earth. He claimed that during the previous spring he had heard 
the head of the trade-union sections for engineers and technicians—the 
post held by Shein at this time—say in Moscow that either the engineers’ 
or the workers’ organizations must administer industry; there could be.no 
effective dual administration by both elements. The commentator believed 
that these remarks revealed a common opinion among many engineers, 
including the newly minted specialists, to free themselves from the inter- 
ference and control of various other groups: “Engineers (a very great many 
of them) dream of independence from factory organizations and of achieving 
what would amount to a hegemony in factories and elsewhere: they are 
the stratum whose cutting edge is the declaration of the Scientific T'echnical 
Administration about the master of the ‘future.’ "37 

'The author agreed that the engineers had some legitimate grievances. But 
he insisted on the positive role of social controls over the engineers and in 
general sniped away at what he considered the pretensions of the technical 
intelligentsia: “The Soviet ‘managing-engineer’ and 'engineering-manager' 
will be an element of the brilliant future, but only as one part of the working 
class, strenuously conducting the struggle for communism.”®® A month 

36 Torgovo-promyshlennaia gazela, Oct. 26, 1929. Underlined in original. 
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later at a Central Committee plenum one of Stalin's closest associates, Lazar 
Kaganovich, added his name to the attack and linked Bukharin in particular 
to the concept of a technocratic order run by men with the dual skills o£ 
engineers and managers.?? The extent to which the Right opposition leaders 
like Bukharin may actually have shared such ideas is discussed below. 

The prosecution's star defendant at the Industrial party trial was Pro- 
fessor Leonid K. Ramzin. In his case, links to a technocratic trend were also 
strong. The Thermal Technical Institute that Ramzin headed was named 
for two of the men most instrumental in creating the All-Russian Associa- 
tion of Engineers. These men, Professors Grinevetsky and Kirsh, both 
teachers at the Moscow Higher Technical School before dying of typhus 
‘during the civil war, had been prominent ideological opponents of the 
Bolsheviks. Ramzin was their student and intellectual heir. He had also 
been an early opponent of the Bolsheviks, a fact that was not easily for- 
gotten in a society where one's political biography was considered public 
property and subject to a ritual of periodic recital and confession. Like the 
other defendants in the trial, Ramzin had a “record,” a political history 
that was a source of suspicion to a Stalinist leadership which had been 
hardened by its experiences in a civil war between ideological opponents. 
On Ramzin’s record, for example, was the fact that he had written a pam- 
phlet in 1918 stating that "the Bolsheviks have ruined the fuel industry and 
threatened Moscow with catastrophe." Ramzin's brochure was published 
by the Fuel Committee, a group headed by his mentor, Professor Kirsh. 
The Soviet scientific-technical intelligentsia was not allowed to forget this at 
the time of the Industrial party trial.i Ramzin was also an early leader of 
the engineers' association and was linked by ties of work and professional 
memberships to such men as Shein, Kalinnikov, and Osadchii. Ramzin, 
therefore, had a high profile among the technical intelligentsia; and his 
appearance in the trial was bound to command the attention of Soviet 
engineers. This fact, plus his obviously more cooperative attitude in testi- 
fying against himself and his colleagues, may account for his leading role 
in the trial itself. Ramzin seems to have acquitted himself satisfactorily in 
the eyes of the state. The morning following the trial, according to one 
memoir by a former Soviet technologist, Ramzin was seen back in his office 


39 L. M. Kaganovich, "Problema kadrov,” Bolshevik, 1929, nos. 23-24, p. 64. 

40 V. Grinevetsky, who was appointed rector of the Moscow Higher Technical School under 
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the obituaries of Grinevetsky and Kirsh in Vestnik inzhenerov, 1922, nos. 1-3. 

5*1 See the article in Front nauki i tekhniki, 1930, nos. 11-12, p. 32, a journal directed at this 
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at the Moscow Higher Technical School, cleaning out his desk without 
apparent guard—scarcely the treatment one would expect for a dangerous 
state criminal. He was allowed to continue his inventive work in prison, 
and he is the only defendant who is known to have been released later and 
rehabilitated. In 1943 he won a Stalin prize for his invention of a new’ 
technique in thermal technology and resumed his professorship in Moscow 
until his death in 1947.** 


GIVEN THEIR INDEPENDENCE of mind, it should not be surprising to find that 
engineers associated with the technocratic trend were prominent among 
the critics of the Stalinist First Five Year Plan. For example, Kalinnikov, 
Charnovsky, Shein, Khrennikov, and Osadchii, all engineers accused of 
“wrecking” in the. Industrial party trial, had been members of an industrial 
planning group in Gosplan who had opposed as unrealistic the Five Year 
Plan that was officially adopted in 1929.*° 

It is possible to piece together some of the reasons for their opposition 
from scattered bits of evidence. Kalinnikov, the chairman of the industrial 
sector of Gosplan, was known to have favored a large role for private eco- 
nomic activity and investment in the First Five Year Plan.** At a meeting 
of the presidium of Gosplan in December 1928 he doubted the capacity of 
industry to undertake the ambitious plans proposed for capital construc- 
tion.*' And at another meeting of Gosplan in February 1929, which was called 
to approve a final draft of the Five Year Plan, Kalinnikov opposed the high 
targets suggested, "because we lack the time, the construction materials, and 
the basic technical resources."4* Professor Osadchii, an important witness 
against his fellow engineers at the trial itself, was also known for similar 
opposition. At the 1929 meeting of Gosplan, for example, he was quoted as 
commenting: "Speaking as an engineer, I think that to a great degree fellow 


43 M. M. Samygin, “Prompartiia,” n. d., Columbia University Archive of Russian History and 
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engineers share my view. I must say in all good conscience that if I were 
told: sign this variant as the basic one, I would refuse.''4? 

Several of the other defendants were known as opponents of the changes 
in higher technical education, promoted by the Stalinists to speed up the 
preparation of engineering specialists and bring higher technical schools 
more directly under the control of industry. Four of the eight defendants 
in the Industrial party trial were engineering professors, and this was prob- 
ably no coincidence. Some of their critical remarks had appeared earlier 
in the Soviet press; these articles were referred to in the trial proceedings.” 
One of the most prominent defendants, N. F. Charnovsky, for example, 
was especially well known for his opposition after 1928 to the changes in 
higher technical education. He had expressed his views in the Soviet press 
and had been attacked for them prior to his arrest as a "wrecker. ^?! A 
metallurgical engineer, who was a student at this time in Moscow, pub- 
lished his memoirs in the Soviet monthly Novyi mir a few years ago and 
made an interesting reference to Charnovsky’s views in this respect. The 
memoirist expressed a general skepticism concerning the guilt of those 
accused in Stalin's show trials and purges, including the events between 1928 
and 1931? But he did recall the strong hostility among some groups, 
especially in education, to those with Communist connections or from 
working-class backgrounds. 

He encountered this attitude by chance when he applied for an assistant- 
ship with Professor Charnovsky in the late twenties. The memoirist, born 
to the family of an oil worker in the trans-Caucasus, and a man with im- 
peccable proletarian credentials, went to his interview with Charnovsky 
wearing a tsarist student uniform. It was a garment he had purchased second- 
hand and was in no sense a reflection of his political sympathies. But his 
social background was unknown to Charnovsky, and the professor mistook 
his appearance as an expression of his social and political views. Charnovsky 
confided to the youth that he hoped to fill up his group of assistants with 
people personally congenial to him before the local party committee sent 
him some “comrades.” Charnovsky’s social views were clearly too independ- 
ent for his own good at this time of tightening party controls over science 
and technology. 

Professor Ramzin, the prosecution’s lead witness at the Industrial party 
trial, may also have been involved in earlier opposition to aspects of the 
First Five Year Plan. The Thermal Technical Institute that he headed in 
Moscow had been at the center of Soviet efforts for electrification through 
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the improvement and construction of steam-power plants. There is some 
evidence that Ramzin and his associates opposed the emphasis on gigantic 
hydroelectric-power plants in the First Five Year Plan, such as the huge 
Dnieper Dam project, and advocated instead greater reliance on a network 
of smaller, steam-generated plants. But the advocates of "bigger means 
better" generally won the arguments during the First Five Year Plan, and 
Ramzin’s school of energeticists suffered at least a temporary eclipse.” As in 
the case of Lysenkoism in later years, defeat in a struggle over a scientific- 
technical issue was followed by arrest and imprisonment, although Ramzin 
did not share the bitter fate of many geneticists. 

A possible link between the repression of leading engineers and the Right 
opposition to Stalin has already been suggested several times in this article. 
Stalinists like the journalist Markov, the Politburo member Kaganovich, 
the state prosecutor. Krylenko, and eventually Stalin himself clearly sought 
to make a public link between engineers prominent in the Industrial party 
trial and the Right. Was there, in fact, such a connection? The available 
evidence suggests that there was, but does not make clear the full nature 
of that connection. One prominent Right opposition leader, A. I. Rykov, 
who was head of state as chairman of the USSR Council of Commissars 
until 1930, had been known since at least 1924 as a strong defender of those 
bourgeois specialists who worked loyally for the Soviet government. In 1924, 
at an All-Russian Congress of Engineers, he had even offered them a "bill of 
rights" against the attacks of Communist and worker zealots. In his speech 
at that congress he flatly asserted that “the specialist, the engineer, the man 
of science and technology must have full independence and freedom to ex- 
press his opinion on matters of science and technology." ** He went on to 
maintain that such specialists need not be subservient, "either to 'society' 
or to the “administration.” 

Rykov also proved to be far more concerned than Stalin, at the time of the 
Shakhty case in 1923 and afterward, to protect those old specialists who had 
not already confessed to crimes, from unfounded suspicions and “specialist 
baiting” on the part of workers, managers, and Communist party activists.55 
The American correspondent, William Reswick, who was sympathetic to 
the Right opposition and close to Rykov in the 1920s, asserts that the Right 
viewed the attack on the old specialists after 1928 as an attempt by Stalin 
to discredit them. 59 The evidence tends to confirm this. 
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While it is not known how close Bukharin's personal ties with tech- 
nocratically oriented old specialists may have been in these years, Bukharin 
did believe in giving a greater role in Soviet society to members of the 
technical intelligentsia. Not only did he oppose the Stalinist Five Year Plan 
in 1928 and 1929 for some of the same reasons as engineers who were later 
arrested, but he also took some public positions in 1929 that were very 
close to those of technocratically minded engineers" For example, in an 
article published a few days after the reform proposal of the Scientific- 
Technical Administration Bukharin expressed a similar position in print 
and even used some of the phrases from the reform proposal, including the 
phrase that Markov had found so offensive: “The future belongs to the man- 
aging-engineers and the engineering-managers."5? Bukharin also put great 
emphasis on creating new cadres of scientists and technologists and stressed 
the slogan of a "technicaleconomic revolution" as the first need of the 
Soviet Union, a position that echoed the Scientific-Technical Administra- 
tion and one that was strongly attacked by Stalin's crony, Kaganovich. 

The emphasis on encouraging original scientific and technical research 
was one to which Stalin's supporters took strong exception. The Stalinists 
at this time were playing down original research and theoretical studies 
generally, both in research institutes and higher technical education. In 
alliance with the Communist industrial managers of the Supreme Economic 
Council, Stalinist party officials emphasized the need to learn established 
techniques from the West and concentrate on work that was rapid and 
immediately practical. Bukharin, on the other hand, became a spokesman 
for those concerned with the importance of theory and scientific-technical 
creativity. These different positions were in character: Bukharin had been 
known since the civil war as a brilliant theoretician. Lenin, in his “testa- 
ment" of 1922, had called Bukharin the party's "leading theoretician." 
Stalin and his associates, of course, had built their reputations as "practical" 
administrators. 

Whether or not the Right, as part of their opposition to Stalin, had 
formed an actual alliance with the bourgeois specialists, who had so long 
been suspect in the eyes of party members, is another matter. No evidence 
of closer links along these lines has been found. The main conclusion to be 
drawn from the evidence discussed above is that the position of Rykov and 
Bukharin on certain issues dovetailed with positions expressed by leaders 
of the Soviet engineering profession who were later implicated in the 
Industrial party affair. Beyond the suggestiveness of such evidence, how- 
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ever, the only thing we can say with certainty is that the Stalinists claimed 
to see an alliance between the two groups and tried very hard to discredit 
it in the eyes of the Soviet public. 

For Stalin, the Right opposition, in league with elements of the technical 
intelligentsia, contained the seeds of a potentially dangerous threat. The 
Right opposition had resolved to unseat Stalin from the Politburo as early 
as July 1928, although their scheme had been frustrated. Along with lead- 
ing engineers they had openly opposed the variant of the First Five Year Plan 
that he supported in 1928 and 1929. Even if the technocratic trend did not 
have a large number of adherents, it had a major potential with the growth 
of Soviet industry and the technical intelligentsia. Linked up with the Right 
opposition, adherents of this trend may well have seemed threatening to 
the party officials and old revolutionaries around Stalin, who were not known 
for their theoretical or technical mastery. Acting on the analogy of the acorn 
and the oak, Stalin perhaps resolved to take prophylactic measures before the 
threat became more serious. He may have thought that some form of tech- 
nocratic-Right alliance would be a viable alternative to Stalinism and would 
prove attractive not only to a relatively few old specialists and Right 
oppositionists, but also to the mass of young specialists who might fall under 
the influence of those so oriented. 

This could happen in several ways. A high respect for engineers had been 
fostered among the youth since the Revolution. Fertile ground for tech- 
nocratic attitudes had been prepared in both literature and education. To 
take one example, engineers had been the heroes of a number of novels 
popular among the young. These included the science fiction works of A. A. 
Bogdanov, Red Star and Engineer Menni, and of Alexis Tolstoy, Aelita 
and The Hyperboloid of Engineer Garin, which projected future societies 
where engineers would play crucial social and political roles.9? Perhaps 
more important, institutions of higher technical education, higher organs 
of industrial administration and planning, such as Vesenkha and Gosplan, 
and important industrial research institutes might well have become focal 
points of technocratic opposition to Stalin. Stalinists probably feared that 
youth already oriented toward science and technology might fall under the 
influence of Stalin's opponents upon entering higher technical education 
and industry, so long as the bourgeois specialists held commanding posi- 
tions in those areas. Such a fear was given support in the transcript of the 
Industrial party trial. One of the defendants, Professor Fedotov, claimed 
that the Industrial party had ordered engineering professors to organize 
student cells to support the Right opposition. His testimony may have 
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been fabricated, but it supported a point that the Stalinists clearly wanted 
to make.*? 


THE INDUSTRIAL PARTY case marked the culmination of the Stalinist cam- 
paign against a leading segment of the old technical intelligentsia. Although 
only eight men appeared as defendants in the trial, some two thousand were 
directly implicated in the alleged conspiracy and the entire older generation 
of the technical intelligentsia was put under suspicion by Krylenko. He 
gave the reason for this in his summation of the case: 


The natural mistrust of the engineers by the Soviet power, the political and 
social control exercised over their work, deprived the engineers of that com- 
manding position which they had occupied until the revolution; in addition to 
this, after the revolution living conditions, and the material situation of the best 
engineers had greatly deteriorated.® 


He linked the alleged plot to the political factionalism within the Com- 
munist party: "The increasingly heated strugele within the Communist 
Party aroused hopes for more successful results from counterrevolutionary 
acts on the part of those who counted on the weakening of the Communist 
Party by internal struggles." 9* 

Stalin himself refrained from public comment on this affair until the 
summer of 1931, after the terror against the old intelligentsia had largely 
ceased. But then he gave some clues to what his intensions may have been. 
Like Krylenko, he linked the Right opposition within the Communist 
party to the Industrial party engineers. Stalin singled out the most qualified 
sector of the technical intelligentsia as the main target of the repression. But 
he went on to express satisfaction with the results obtained from this cam- 


paign: 


The new situation had to create and did create new attitudes among the old 
technical intelligentsia. This explains the definite signs we have that a portion 
of this intelligentsia which earlier sympathized with the wreckers has now come 
over to the side of the Soviet government. . . . If at the height of sabotage our 
attitude to the old technical intelligentsia was expressed chiefly as a policy of 
repression, then now, when this intelligentsia is turning toward the Soviet gov- 
ernment, our attitude toward it must be expressed chiefly in a policy of attrac- 
tion and concern for it.95 


$2 See Stalin's speech in Pravda, Apr. 18, 1928; and his Sochineniia, 11 (Moscow, 1954): 69, 216. 
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The Industrial party affair and the related arrests of engineers continued to 
find echoes in the following years. Periodically, the Soviet public was re- 
minded that the proper role of the technical intelligentsia was not a con- 
cern with major policy questions but with "following orders." For example, 
when H. G. Wells interviewed Stalin in 1934 and spoke of the creative 
potential of the technical intelligentsia as a political force shaping events, 
Stalin spoke at length of this group and dismissed its political ambitions. In 
Stalin's view the technical intelligentsia was only a small stratum, not a 
socioeconomic class; major historical changes, he asserted, are only brought 
about by classes. “The engineer, the organizer of production, does not work 
as he would like to, but as he is ordered, in such a way as to serve the interests 
of his employers."** While acknowledging their economic function and ex- 
pressing a concern for their well-being, Stalin reiterated his low regard for 
their political potential: "Of course, the assistance of the technical intelli- 
gentsia must be accepted and the latter, in turn, must be assisted. But it 
must not be thought that the technical intelligentsia can play an independent 
historical role."6* l 

Stalin’s views were echoed and expanded upon the following year in a 
lengthy article directed specifically at the technical intelligentsia. The sub- 
ject of the article was the technocratic trend among engineers in the West, 
which had gained greater currency during the depression years. Like Stalin, 
the author of this article dismissed technologists as a “social stratum with no 
economic, political, or ideological independence." He reminded the Soviet 
technical intelligentsia that 


technocratic ideas once circulated among us in the USSR, among a group of the 
old engineering profession from the so-called ‘Industrial Party.’ . . . The In- 
dustrial Party served as a demagogical means for drawing engineers and tech- 
nicians into sabotage, into a struggle against the Soviet power, in the same way 
as current ideas of technocracy [attempt to do so]. 


In conclusion, it should be emphasized that the conflict between "Red" and 
"Expert" in Communist societies may result from a variety of factors and 
historical experiences. In addition to the unique and particular circum- 
stances of such conflict, a more general source of tension may lie in an 
attitude toward specialization that is a part of Communist ideology. The 
ultimate goal is to eliminate occupational specialization, as a restriction on 
, the development of human personality, even though over the short run the 
necessity for continued specialization may be recognized. Echoing a famous 
passage from Marx, even Bukharin, in a utopian vein during the early years 
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of the Revolution, had written the following section in a popular textbook 
of Communist ideology published in 1920: 


Under capitalism, if a man is a bootmaker, he spends his whole life in making 
boots; if he is a pastrycook, he spends all his life baking cakes; if he is the man- 
ager of a factory, he spends his days in issuing orders and in administrative work; 
if he is a mere labourer, his whole life is spent in obeying orders. Nothing of this 
sort happens in communist society. Under communism people receive a many- 
sided culture, today I work in an administrative capacity, I reckon up how 
many felt boots or how many French rolls must be produced the following 
months; tomorrow I shall be working in a soap factory, next month perhaps 
in a steam laundry, and the month after in an electric power station. This will 
be possible when all the members of society have been suitably educated.99 


Such words, written before Communist leaders had gained much experience 
with modern industry, were, of course, directed toward the future. But the 
development of modern industry has, in fact, been in the opposite direction, 
toward a deepening of specialization. 'The First Five Year Plan not only 
marked a further stage in Russia's first industrial revolution—that is, the 
development of railroads, metallurgy, mining, textiles, and so forth—but 
also marked the Soviet Union's full-scale entry into the second industrial 
revolution, including the development of electrification, a chemical industry, 
and wide application of the internal combustion engine. All these industries 
require well-trained and competent specialists for their proper functioning, 
the second cluster of industries even more than the first. Hostility toward 
technical specialists, as possessing a kind of "private property" in knowledge, 
was a strong attitude among Communist activists and workers in the 1920s. 
They resented the exclusiveness, high salaries, and other privileges of the 
technical elites. The Industrial party trial and related events could have 
done Stalin little political harm and may well have increased his popularity 
among the groups whose support he courted at this time—rank-and-file 
party officials and workers—whose resentment of the bourgeois specialists 
was legendary.” But Stalin and the Communist leadership had to go beyond 
this attitude if industrial progress was to be made. The tension between 
hopes for a Communist future without specialization and the immediate . 
demands of industry for more and better specialists required some kind of 
resolution at the start of the First Five.Year Plan. 

Beyond the Marxist attitude toward specialization, perhaps an even 
greater source of tension arose from another ideological factor. From the 
Marxist point of view the engineers and scientists represented a threat more 
dangerous than the capitalists themselves. If control over the means of 
production is the key to political power, then the historical role of the 
capitalists would come to a predetermined end with the abolition of private 


69 Bukharin and Preobrazhensky, ABC of Communism, 115-16. 
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property. But it was much more difficult to foresee the day when the tech- 
nical intelligentsia might disappear as a unique and indispensable group. 
Did not the engineers and scientists represent a new stratum whose place 
in modern society seemed guaranteed indefinitely by the imperatives of 
industrialization? If their knowledge gave them control over the means of 
production, then what was to prevent the new technological elites from seiz- 
ing political power in postcapitalist society? Viewed from this vantage point 
the Industrial party affair illuminates a real crisis in postrevolutionary 
Marxism. With the beginning of rapid industrialization in the Soviet Union 
it became all the more urgent to define the relationship of the technical 
intelligentsia to the means of production and, by extension, to the question 
of their political role in socialist society. 

If specialists could not be dispensed with for a long time to come, what 
was to be their proper role in a society on its way to communism? Stalin 
attempted to answer this question by a dual policy: the repression of the 
old specialists, particularly those who had been associated with technocratic 
tendencies; and the rapid promotion in the 1930s of a new group who com- 
bined the two categories, the so-called Red Experts, whose education and 
experience were intended to merge technical expertise and political loy- 
alty.™ 

These changes were part of a more general pattern of Stalinist behavior. 
During the 1930s Stalin had come to grips in a number of areas with long- 
range Communist hopes that seemed in conflict with the more immediate 
demands of modernization under Soviet conditions. Among other things, 
these hopes had revolved around the possibility for egalitarian wages, a 
withering away of the state, the abolition of the tight family unit, and the 
end of specialization in work roles. Stalin built his system around the antith- 
esis of such hopes: a vast increase in the repressive machinery of the state, 
a tightening of family ties, a large increase in wage differentials, and a new 
emphasis on the need for technical specialization combined with political 
loyalty. The Stalinist dialectic moved in mysterious ways: Stalin postponed 
the realization of such hopes to the indefinite limbo of a future Communist 
society. In the stage of “building socialism” after 1928, such hopes were, in 
fact, to be replaced by their dialectical opposites. 

If one of Stalin’s primary aims in the Industrial party affair had been to 
discourage a technocratic trend among Soviet engineers and encourage 
political loyalty among the technical intelligentsia—as argued here—then 
he seems to have succeeded in one major respect. The public expression of 
technocratic tendencies disappeared after the Industrial party case, and the 
new stratum of young "Red Experts" found a ready avenue for promotion 
and privileges within the party itself. Autonomous professional organiza- 
tions, which the technocratically minded had once favored, lost their 
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autonomy. With the benefit of hindsight, the historian is left with a curious 
question. Did Stalin ever foresee a time when the "Red Experts" them- 
selves might actually assert leadership within the Communist party? There 
is no evidence that he did, and recent Soviet trends, therefore, seem to in- 
volve a certain historical irony. Several Western studies by social scientists 
have indicated that a significant proportion of the post-Khrushchev political 
leadership began their careers during the 1930s and 1940s as technical 
specialists. What lawyers and businessmen are in the American political 
system—the major professional groups from which most politicians and 
policy makers are recruited—men with engineering backgrounds have be- 
come to a large extent in the Soviet Union. By the 1960s a majority of the 
leaders of the Soviet Communist party possessed dual skills: some higher 
technical education and engineering experience combined with a career in 
political work. By 1966, for example, some sixty-five per cent of the full 
members of the Central Committee had a higher technical education, a 
percentage that may have grown some by 1971. Brezhnev and Kosygin are 
the best known examples of such men, but four new members of the Polit- 
buro appointed at the 1970 Party Congress confirmed the trend. Brezhnev 
was trained as a metallurgical engineer and headed up a technical school in 
the 1930s before becoming a professional party official. Kosygin is a 1936 
graduate of the Leningrad Textile Institute; he worked as a foreman and 
shop superintendent before becoming director of a textile mill and eventually ` 
head of Soviet light industry.*? It must be left to the social scientists to argue 
whether such men are more "Red" than "Expert." While political leaders of 
this type generally have worked most of their careers as party or government 
officials, many have also been deeply involved in questions of production. 
An early background in engineering seems to have been an important cri- 
terion on their way to power. It seems ironic in light of the Industrial party 
affair that to some extent at least men from the field of Soviet engineering 
have become the real successors of Lenin and Stalin. 
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A Review Article by C. VANN WOODWARD 


GEORGE P. RAWICK, general editor. The American Slave: A Composite Auto- 
biography. Volume 1, From Sundown to Sunup: The Making of the Black Com- 
munity, pp. xxi, 208; volume 2, South Carolina Narratives, parts 1 and 2, pp. 348, 
346; volume 3, South Carolina Narratives parts 3 and 4, pp. 286, 275; volume 4, 
Texas Narratives, parts 1 and 2, pp. 308, 295; volume 5, Texas Narratives, parts 
3 and 4, pp. 279, 237; volume 6, Alabama and Indiana Narratives, pp. 436, 217; 
volume 7, Oklahoma and Mississippi Narratives, pp. 362, 174; volume 8, Arkan- 
sas Narratives, parts 1 and 2, pp. 351, 354; volume g, Arkansas Narratives, parts 
3 and 4, pp. 393, 310; volume 10, Arkansas Narratives, parts 5 and 6, pp. 368, 371; 
volume 11, Arkansas Narratives, part 7, and Missouri Narratives, pp. 257, 383; 
volume 12, Georgia Narratives, parts 1 and 2, pp. 352, 357; volume 13, Georgia 
Narratives, parts 3 and 4, pp. 346, 364; volume 14, North Carolina Narratives, 
part 1, pp. 460; volume 15, North Carolina Narratives, part 2, pp. 436; volume 
16, Kansas, Kentucky, Maryland, Ohio, Virginia, and Tennessee Narratives, 
pP. 17, 123, 78, 116, 56, 81; volume 17, Florida Narratives, pp. 379; volume 18, 
Unwritten History of Slavery (Fisk University), pp. v, 322; volume 19, God 
Struck Me Dead (Fisk University), pp. xi, 218. (Contributions in Afro-American 
and African Studies, Series 2.) Westport, Conn.: Greenwood Publishing Com- 
pany. 1972. Volume 1, $10.00; volumes 2-19, $25.00 each; volumes 1—7, $150.00 
the set; volumes 8-19, $300.00 the set. 


THE INTERVIEWS WITH EX-SLAVES contained in these recently published 
volumes have been available to scholars in one form or another for some 
thirty years. Sixteen of the volumes contain the interviews prepared by the 
Federal Writers Project (FWP) in 1936-38. The typescript was assembled, 
bound, and deposited for the use of readers in the rare book room of the 
Library of Congress in 1941 and later microfilmed for distribution. The 
two volumes that originated at Fisk University in 1929-30 have been avail- 
able in mimeograph form since 1945. In the latter year, B. A. Botkin pub- 
lished a small book of excerpts from the FWP interviews consisting mainly 
of anecdotes and folklore, but containing quite enough material of historical 
value to alert the scholarly community to the character of the sources he 
sampled.* 

1B. A. Botkin, ed., Lay My Burden Down: A Folk History of Slavery (Chicago, 1945). A more 


extensive and valuable selection of narratives appeared later. Norman R. Yetman, ed., Voices 
From Slavery (New York, 1970). i 
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In spite of this, historians have almost completely neglected these materials. 
Examining all works dealing primarily with slavery and the antebellum 
Negro that were reviewed in the Journal of Negro History during the years 
1945-64, one investigator discovered that the FWP narratives had "gone 
virtually unexploited by serious scholars." About one-third of them cited 
Botkin's selection, but only one referred to the original collection and then 
only in a bibliography.? The neglect is all the more striking because it con- 
tinued almost uninterrupted through the next decade and thus through the 
peak of activity in black history as well as the wave of productivity in the 
history of slavery. In this same period, one of the most frequent complaints 
was about the lack of existing evidence from the illiterate, inarticulate, voice- 
less mass of slaves. How was it that the historian could not escape his de- 
pendence on the testimony of the master class and the abolitionists about 
the experience of slavery—how it was to be a slave? The published narra- 
tives of former slaves were available, to be sure, but were they representa: 
tive of the illiterate millions? 

Why these questions did not stimulate extensive exploitation of the slave 
testimony under review is rather a puzzle. The existence of the material 
was widely known, and its comparative inaccessibility is not very helpful 
as an explanation of its neglect. It was more accessible than many manuscript 
and archive materials that were extensively used at the time. The questions 
Ulrich B. Phillips had raised about the authenticity and bias of old slave 
narratives published before and after the Civil War had inhibited their 
use for a generation? But by the 1950s a neoabolitionist mood prevailed 
among historians of slavery and the views of the slaves were considered at 
least as important to an understanding of slavery as the views of the slave- 
owners. Yet while the published slave narratives were increasingly used, 
the unpublished testimony of slaves was scarcely touched. What appears to 
have been the main explanation for the neglect was a prevailing suspicion 
of the authenticity and quality of the material itself. Grounds for some 
of these suspicions certainly existed. It will be one of the purposes of this 
essay to explore and assess the basis for these suspicions. Before doing that, 
however, it would be well to indicate Hoenn of the scope and char- 
acter of the enterprise. 

The sixteen volumes of the FWP narratives, containing about 10,000 
pages and roughly 3.5 million words, are based on interviews with more 
than twenty-two hundred people in seventeen states. Some three hun- 
dred interviewers took part in the government financed project. Prepara- 
tion of the two remaining volumes, Unwritten History of Slavery and 


2 Norman R. Yetman, “The Background of the Slave Narrative Collection,” American Quarterly, 
19 (1967): 536n. This article provides a valuable history of the collection. One exception to 
the rule of neglecting these sources is Willie Lee Rose, Rehearsal for Reconstruction: The Port 
Royal Experiment (Indianapolis, 1964). Forthcoming books, one by Robert Fogel and Stanley 
Engerman and one by Eugene D. Genovese, will be exceptions. 

3 Ulrich B. Phillips, Life and Labor in the Old South (Boston, 1929), 219. 
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God Struck Me Dead, was privately financed and directed at Fisk Univer- 
sity. They are the work of a small staff and represent the records of inter- 
views with some one hundred people in two states, Tennessee and Ken- 
tucky. The writers and editors of both projects strove with widely varying 
success to record the narratives in the words and dialect of the persons 
interviewed. George P. Rawick, nominal editor of the present publication, 
says that he has "left the interviews exactly as they were recorded," merely 
reproducing the original typescripts by photocopy. His only editorial con- 
tribution, therefore, is a brief but helpful introduction. His own mono- 
graph, From Sundown to Sunup: The Making of the Black Community, 
published as the first volume of the series, will be examined at the end of 
this article. 

. Virtually all the significant types of slave occupations, skilled and un- 
skilled, are represented among the people interviewed. So are all sizes of. 
plantations and farms and all sizes of slave holdings, from one to a thousand 
slaves. With the exception of Louisiana, all the states and territories where 
slavery was still legal toward the end of the regime are represented by sam- 
ples of some extent, in addition to small samples from Indiana, Kansas, and 
Ohio. To go beyond these few descriptive facts, however, is to begin a 
list of shortcomings and faults. Yet these must also be fully conceded and 
appreciated before any just appraisal of the merits and values of the col- 
lection can be attempted. 

The claim of “a high degree of representativeness and inclusiveness”* that 
has been made in behalf of the FWP narratives is clouded by evidence of 
skewed sampling of several kinds. For example, the states included are very 
disproportionately represented. Arkansas, which never had more than 3.5 
per cent of the slave population, furnished about 33 per cent of the ex- 
slaves interviewed, while Mississippi, which in 1860 contained more than 
10 per cent of the slaves, is represented by little more than 1 per cent of 
those interviewed. The border states are skimpily sampled; Louisiana did 
not participate, and Virginia diverted ali but a small portion of her col- 
lection to another publication." While the number interviewed has been 
estimated to be approximately 2 per cent of the total ex-slave population 
surviving at the time the interviews were taken, it cannot be assumed that 
this was a random sample. There is too much evidence of chance or self- 
- selection to assure randomness. Among categories of the population repre- 
sented by larger than their proportional numbers are urban residents, males, 
and former house servants, with a consequent under-representation of rural 
population, females, and former field hands. 

The very age of the former slaves at the time they were interviewed 
raises several serious questions—about two-thirds were eighty or more, and 


* Yetman, “The Background of the Slave Narrative Collection," 534-35. 
5 Virginia Writers Project, The Negro in Virginia (New York, 1940). 
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15 per cent were over ninety-three, with numerous centenarians (especially 
in T'exas for unknown reasons) among the group. Not only is the question 
of failing memory raised, but also the question of whether longevity may 
not be partly attributed to exceptionally good rather than typical treat- 
ment as slaves. Age raises other questions of typicality. The age of inter- 
viewees at the time of emancipation ranged from one to fifty. About 16 
per cent were under six years of age at that time and their testimony about 
slavery has to be considered largely hearsay. The slave experience of the 
majority was, in fact, mainly that of childhood, a period before the full 
rigors and worst aspects of the slave discipline were typically felt and a 
period more likely than others to be favorably colored in the memory of 
the aged.® 

Other distortions doubtless arise from skewed sampling and faulty mem- 
ories, but in all probability, the most serious sources of distortion in the 
FWP narratives came not from the interviewees but from the interviewers— 
their biases, procedures, and methods—and the interracial circumstances 
of the interviews. The overwhelming majority of the interviewers were 
Southern whites. In several states they were almost exclusively so. While 
the direction and guiding spirit of the project in its formative stages was a 
white Southerner, John A. Lomax, the folklorist, his duties were editorial 
rather than administrative. Responsibility for drawing the color line in 
employment of interviewers lies elsewhere, but the line was drawn rather 
firmly. The typical circumstances, therefore, were those of a Southern white 
interviewing old-style blacks on their doorsteps in the Deep South in the 
late 1930s. Jim Crow etiquette and white supremacy attitudes prevailed 
virtually unchallenged in those years: segregation was at its fully developed 
height, lynchings were still numerous in spite of a decline, and peonage 
sustained by force and terror was still a way of life known to millions of 
blacks." 

In that climate of race relations, the white interrogators customarily 
adopted a patronizing or at best paternalistic tone and at worst an offen- 
sive condescension. They flouted very nearly every rule in the handbooks 
of interview procedure.? ‘There were exceptions, to be sure, especially among 
the white interviewers in Arkansas and Georgia. But as a rule, the ques- 
tions were leading and sometimes insulting, the answers routine or com- 
pliant, and the insensitivity of the interrogator and the evasiveness of the 
interrogated were flagrantly displayed. An occasional writer brought in- 
sight, tact, and inspired sensitivity to the task. The quality of the interview 


6 The age estimates are in Yetman, “Background of the Slave Narrative Collection," 535. 
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reports varied greatly, but too often they were mechanical or routine, 
“quaint” or "genial" The interrogator regularly got what he asked for: 
“Yes, sir, Boss Man, de niggers wuz treated good in slabery times en .wuz 
trained up right, ter wuk, en obey, en ter hab good manners.” Were they 
punished severely? "I'spects dat dey needed all de punishment what dey 
got."? The candor of Martin Jackson of Texas (age ninety) was rare: “Lots 
of old slaves closes the door before they tell the truth about their days of 
slavery. When the door is open, they tell how kind their masters was and 
how rosy it all was.''19 

In a few states, particularly Florida, Negro interviewers were numerous 
and the two volumes of Fisk narratives were entirely their work. The dis- 
tinctiveness of interviews where the interviewer and the interviewed were 
of the same race is readily apparent. The whole atmosphere changes. The 
thick dialect diminishes and so do deference and evasiveness and tributes 
to planter benevolence. Candor and resentment surface more frequently. 
There is also a fuller sense of engagement and responsiveness in the joint 
enterprise of seeking truth about the past. The interview could become 
a challenge, as it did with Margaret Nickerson (age eighty-nine or ninety) 
of Florida: 


Now jes listen. I wanna tell you all I kin, but I wants to tell it right; wait now, 
I don’ wanna make no mistakes and I don’. wanna lie on nobody—I ain’ mad 
now and I know how taint no use to lie, I takin’ my time. I done prayed 
an’ got all de malice out o' my heart and I ain’ gonna tell no lie fer um and 
Iain' gonna tell no lie on um. 


She followed a chilling narrative with the statement, "Dis is what I know, 
not what somebody else say. I see dis myself." It would be hard to find 
a better witness. 

Even the black interviewers had their problems. "It was with difficulty," 
reported one of them in Florida, "that they were prevailed upon to relate 
some of the gruesome details recorded here."!? On the other hand, black 
interviewers also reported a good deal of apparently unaffected nostalgia 
‘for “de good ole days.” After all, these were old and helpless people, often 
living alone in the worst years of the Great Depression, sometimes admit- 
ting they were hungry and not knowing where the next meal was coming 
from. And they were recalling a remote childhood when few were put to 
field labor before the age of ten or twelve. It is not surprising that for 
many the memory of slavery that often returned was that of eating and 
eating regularly. Slavery times and depression times were frequently com- 
pared, sometimes at the expense of the latter. Or as an ex-slave of North 


9 Henry Green (age ninety), in Rawick, The American Slave, 9, Arkansas, pt. 2: 96, 100. 
10 Ibid., 4, Texas, 2: 189. 

11 Ibid., 17, Florida, 252, 254. 
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Carolina put it, “It’s all hard, slavery and freedom, both bad when you 
can't eat."? One can never be entirely sure, but some of the testimony 
of internalized values of master and mistress appear to ring true enough. 
Abram Harris (age ninety-three) of Arkansas, for example, "kin yit see 
Marse Hampton" in his dreams "en er heep er times in de day when I's 
by myself er hoein de cotton he talks ter me plain, so's I kin understand, 
en he ax me iffin I's yet en still er good nigger, en tell me ter not be 
disencouraged.":* There were such people. Father figures as well as hate 
images were part of their heritage from slavery. 

Given the mixture of sources and interpreters, interviewers and inter- 
viewees, the times and their "etiquette," the slave narratives can be mined 
for evidence to prove almost anything about slavery. Hester Hunter (age 
eighty-five) of Marion, South Carolina, actually pronounced it "a Paradise, 
be dat what I call it."!5 A paradise and a hell on earth, food in plenty and 
daily starvation, no punishment at all and brutal beatings for no reason 
at all, tender care and gruesome tortures, loving family ties and forced 
breedings, gentle masters and sadistic monsters. 

That being the case, is the traditional suspicion of this material justified? 
Shall historians discard the slave interviews as worthless? Not unless they 
are prepared to be consistent and discard most of the other sources they 
habitually use. Not while they still use newspapers as sources, or, for that 
mátter, diaries and letters and politicians' speeches and the Congressional 
Record and all those neatly printed official documents and the solemnly 
sworn testimony of high officials. Full of paradox and evasions, contrasts 
and contradictions, lies and exaggerations, pure truth and complete fab- 
rication as they are, such sources still remain the daily bread on which his- 
torians feed. The slave narratives have their peculiarities, as all types of 
historical sources do, but they are not all that different from the norm. The 
norm for historical sources is a mess, a confusing mess, and the task of the 
historian is to make sense of it. 

Sharing the normal shortcomings of historical sources, the slave inter- 
views nevertheless have an unusual character. Confusing and contradictory 
as they are, they represent the voices of the normally voiceless, the inarticu- 
late masses whose silence historians are forever lamenting. What would the 
colonial historians give for a comparable 2 per cent sampling of the views of 
the white indentured servants of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
or Southern historians for similar records of the poor whites of the nine- 
teenth century, or Indian historians for such interviews with blanket-Indian 
tribesmen? Would there have been a comparable neglect of such sources 
by a whole generation of historians in those fields? 

As full of pitfalls as the narratives are, they contain evidence and answers 
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of some sort for almost any kind of question that can be asked about life un- 
der slavery—any kind, that is, save those requiring quantification. Our 
dauntless quantifiers will probably not be stopped by this warning. But to 
quantify data of this sort would be attempting to quantify the memories of 
childhood and the lamentations of old age. Most historians still hold, how- 
ever, that not all admissible evidence has to be numerical and that there are 
still important historical questions that are not susceptible to quantification. 

To suggest a few questions on which the narratives do shed light, there 
are those relating to childhood, a subject to which historians have been 
giving increasing attention of late. These include not only nursing and 
infant care, but prenatal care of the mother and responsibility for discipline 
and training. Who taught the child to be a “good” slave? On whom did 
the child look as an authority figure? Master or father, father or mother, 
mammy or mistress? How did father relate to family? Wife to husband? 
Within the slave community, what was the relative authority or status of 
the black overlooker compared with the white overseer? The slave preacher 
compared with the white minister? Voodoo and herb doctor with white pill 
doctor? The house slave as against the field slave? The mulatto compared 
with the black? How did the social structure of the.slave community look 
from the inside? How much solidarity and how much cleavage? Were class 
lines emerging? Did status and privilege relate to degree of color and ra- 
cial intermixture? Was the emergence of a West Indian or Jamaica-type 
brown class already foreshadowed in South Carolina? How did such lines 
of division relate to rebelliousness or accommodation in slave discipline? 

The slave interview evidence requires re-examination of many old ques- 
tions and assumptions. Abolitionists agreed with proslavery men about the 
work ethic of slaves—that they were lazy, indolent, incompetent, careless, 
and inefficient, and worked only under the whip. This abolitionist-slave- 
holder stereotype is challenged by slave testimony on the variety of crafts 
mastered by slave artisans, the skills developed in their practice, and the 
pride workers took in their work and productivity. The stereotype of lazi- 
ness is challenged by the sheer amount of work they did and how much of 
it was devoted in off-hours to self-aggrandizement and self-purchase. The 
old model of planter-absolutism on and off the plantation is cracked by evi- 
dence of slave bargaining power. Especially in industrial slavery and slave 
hiring the lines between master-slave relations and employer-employee re- 
lations in free labor became increasingly blurred and indistinct as it be- 
comes apparent that owners as well as employers are coping with common 
labor problems, sometimes in quite similar ways. 

Old institutions and old assumptions about them require re-examina- 
tion in light of the narratives. One instance is the old view of slave religion 
as an imitative parody of white evangelical Protestantism. Instead it emerges 
with a distinctive eschatology and theology as well as the more obviously: 
distinctive styles of worship, preaching, hymns, and participation. A more 
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totally religious culture is hard to imagine. Only one black atheist turned 
up among the twenty-three hundred interviewees and he was the son of a 
white atheist father.1* “What else good for colored folks?" demanded Anne 
Bell of Winnsboro, South Carolina. "I ask you if dere ain't a heaven, 
what's colored folks got to look forward to? They can't get anywhere down 
here."!* It was a curiously joyful religion. “There is joy on the inside and 
it wells up so strong that we can't keep still. It is fire in the bones. Any 
time fire touches a man, he will jump.’’® 

The stock image of immobilized slaves chained to cabin, quarters, field, 
and plantation gives way to contrasting figures of mobility and restlessness. 
America was on the move and so were they, sometimes in chains and 
sometimes without them. Millie Evans tells of walking from North Carolina 
to Arkansas at a pace of fifteen or twenty miles a day and burying her mas- 
ter and three slaves on the way.!? Rachel Fairley recounts a six-week walk 
from Charlottesville, Virginia to Sardis, Mississippi.” "Uncle" Dave, born 
in Virginia, fled to Key West, Florida, was shanghaied on a naval vessel, 
sailed around the world, was shipwrecked twice, and returned to Florida.?! 
Elias Mumford, after emancipation, took his family to Africa, prospered 
for eight years with his own construction business, and returned to America 
with capital for a new start.?? Back and forth they wandered (more of them 
than whites) as helpless fugitives during the Civil War, sometimes making 
it on their own to federal lines and freedom, sometimes with their masters, 
who were seeking to keep them out of the reach of Union armies—from 
Alabama to Texas, from South Carolina to Oklahoma and back again. 
Some went as far as Antigua or St. Thomas, some to Canada and the North- 
ern states, but few to stay, most to return to what they had learned to call 
"home," the South. 

Any historian who attempts to make sense of emancipation and Recon- 
struction will have to bring his bucket to this well. It is one of the deepest 
reservoirs of ex-slave testimony on two of the most profound historical ex- 
periences of the race. Here are spelled out many of the meanings of freedom 
and how it was perceived. "I took my freedom by degrees," said Robert 
Glenn of Raleigh, and had trouble "taking myself into my own hands and 
getting out of feeling I was still under obligations to ask my master and 
mistress when I desired to leave the premises.” He recalled vividly the 
first time he refused to obey an order of his former master, the first time 
he failed to touch his forelock on meeting him.? Freedom came not only 
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by degrees, but also as cataclysm, like a storm in a time of troubles. Free- 
dom came many ways and by no means all at one time. Sometimes it was 
years coming after the war, and to some it never seemed to have come at 
all. Testimony on that experience is often as revealing as testimony on 
slavery. 

Reconstruction had as many meanings as perceivers. But the common 
and earthy meaning was aptly summed up by Ambus Gray of Biscoe, Ar- 
kansas: 


The Reconstruction time was like this. You go up to a man and tell him you 

and your family wants to hire for next year on his place. He say I'm broke, the 

war broke me. Move down there in the best empty house you find. You can get 

your provisions furnished at a certain little store in the closest town about. You 

say yesser. When the crop made bout all you got was a little money to take to 

give the man what run you and you have to stay on or starve or go get somebody 
else let you share crop wid them.?* 


And for the mass of ex-slaves, that spelled out the whole meaning of "Re- 
construction." 

The history of race relations should be enriched by slave testimony, 
especially the paradox of formal distance and physical intimacy between 
the races that slavery maximized. The evidence on intimacy is ample. "I. 
nursed on one breast while that white child . . . pulled away at the other," 
recalled a former slave in Oklahoma.” “Grandma raised me on a bottle 
so mother could nurse Walter," the master's son. “Mother had good teeth 
and she chewed for us both,” said another from Arkansas.?? “Why wouldn't 
I love her," asked a third slave, referring to her owner, "when I sucked 
titty from her breast when my mammy was working in the field."?* Love 
was not an invariable consequence of breast feeding. "I'm going to kill 
you," one slave told her master’s son. “These black titties sucked you an 
then you come here to beat me." At the end of the encounter "he wasn't 
able to walk."?8 

The extended family of the planter patriarch included slaves of blood 
kin, and the interracial matings from which they sprang included not only 
casual couplings and rapes, but durable and affectionate unions. The de- 
gree of willingness partook of all the ambiguities traditionally associated 
with matings, and the initiative was the monopoly of neither of the races 
nor either of the sexes. Tempie James, white daughter of a large planter 
in North Carolina, was locked in her room and the head coachman sold 
in another state when her parents discovered she was love with him. Tempie 
escaped, purchased the coachman, liberated him, married him, bore him 
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fifteen children, and lived to bless many great grandchildren. Harriet 
Ann Daves of the same state said her white father and owner "never 
denied me to anybody," and "would give me anything I asked for. He 
loved my mother and said if he could not marry [her] . . . he did not want 
to marry.”?° Another slave daughter spurned the affection of her father- 
master even though he supported her after her marriage, remembered her 
in his will and enjoined his white son to visit her regularly after his 
death, which he did even after his half-sister moved to remote Oklahoma?! 

Slave commentary on white society provides rich insights on antebel- 
lum social history. Black observers were capable of shrewd perceptions of 
lower class deference or subservience that punctured the myth of Herren- 
volk democracy—the equality of all whites. One of them was amused by 
the conduct of a poor white overseer when visiting the quality at the big 
house and “use to laugh at de way he put grease on his hair, and de way 
he scraped one foot back'erds on de ground or de floor when they shake 
bands wid him. He never say much . . . [then, but] he speak a whole lot 
though when he git down to de quarters where de slaves live. He wasn't 
like de same man then."?? Ex-slaves tended to identify patrollers as well 
as overseers as poor whites and to remember relations with them as per- 
petual class warfare. Their attitude was similar to that of their descendants’ 
toward white police. “The patrollers were for niggers just like the police 
and sheriffs were for white folks. They were just poor white folks," said 
an Arkansas survivor of slavery. “We didn't think much of poor white 
men," said Sam Stuart of North Carolina. "He was down on us. He was 
driven to it by the rich slave owner." ?t 

These volumes invite attention to a relatively unexplored field of race 
relations—those between Negroes and Indians. Black-red relations had 
most of the complications of black-white relations, plus peculiarities of 
their own. Indian masters enjoyed the reputation of being somewhat more 
indulgent than white masters toward the slaves. But there were cruel and 
brutal Indian slave owners as well. Recalling the beating of her uncle 
by one of them, Sarah Wilson of Oklahoma declared that "if I could hate 
that old Indian any more I guess I would, but I hated him all I could al- 
ready I reckon.”3® The extent of black-red interbreeding and intermar- 
riage needs serious research. The number of ex-slaves who claimed Indian 
blood is remarkable. One Arkansas interviewer went so far as to say he 
had "never talked to a Negro who did not claim to be part Indian." An 
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exaggeration, to be sure, and the phenomenon is more prevalent in the 
Southwest than in the Southeast. There is probably also a psychological as 
well as a biological dimension to the claim of Indian blood or identity. At 
any rate, Indian blood is frequently invoked to account for cherished traits 
of rebelliousness, ferocity, and fortitude. "De Indian blood in me have 
held me up over a hundred years," said Louisa Daves of South Carolina, 
age 102.36 White blood was never mentioned in such connections. If black- 
red interbreeding was anywhere as extensive as suggested by testimony of 
ex-slaves, then the monoracial concept of slavery in America requires 
revision. And if the amount of black-white interbreeding is realistically 
taken into account, the true description of American slavery would be 
multiracial rather than monoracial or biracial—white and red as well as 
black. 

It should be clear that these interviews with ex-slaves will have to be 
used with caution and discrimination. The historian who does use them 
should be posted not only on the period with which they deal, but also 
familiar with the period in which they were taken down, especially with 
the nuances of race relations in the latter period. He should be.sensitive 
to black speech patterns and to the marvelous ambiguities characteristic 
of them. And of course he should bring to bear all the skepticism his trade 
has taught him about the use of historical sources. The necessary precau- 
tions, however, are no more elaborate or burdensome than those required 
by many other types of sources he is accustomed to use. They are certainly 
not great enough to justify continued neglect of this valuable evidence on 
black history in America. 

Based “largely upon these records,” George P. Rawick's From Sundown 
to Sunup is an effort to exploit them and demonstrate their usefulness as 
historical evidence. The demonstration in this instance does not turn out 
to be very reassuring. The author labors under handicaps that are not over- 
come by his sociological training and are complicated by the abstract and 
theoretical character of his interest in history. Two introductory essays 
dealing mainly with the survival of African cultural traits among Ameri- 
can slaves are based on secondary works. Four short essays follow, one on 
the religion of slaves, another on their treatment by masters, a third on 
their family life, and a fourth on slave resistance. They draw evidence from 
the slave interviews, but they treat large and complex subjects (on some 
of which there exists an extensive literature), which the author has evi- 
dently not mastered. Part 2 of the book, entitled “The Sociology of Euro- 
pean and American Racism,” advances an elaborate (and not entirely un- 
familiar) theory of the origins and development of the capitalist ethic and 
its impact upon work, play, religion, community, childhood, sexuality, 
racial relations, and, among other things, sin: The black community, cre- 
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ated under slavery, developed "lifestyles" that resist these depredations, 
and, it seems, promise salvation to young white imitators. "Our analysis 
is corroborated by the slave narratives," we are told. It is plain that these 
sources will, like others, be put to varied uses. 
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MURRAY G. MURPHEY. Our Knowledge of the 
Historical Past. Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill 
Company. 1973. Pp. vi, 209. $8.00. 


Historians may be forgiven for thinking that 
the philosophical debate over the so-called 
positivist or Hempelian or covering-law theory 
of historical knowledge has gone on long 
enough, but they should understand that al- 
though this book belongs to that history of a 
controversy it does so in an entirely novel way. 
According to the covering-law theory an ade- 
quate explanation of any event shows it to be 
an effect of prior causes in accordance with 
one or more general laws. Historical explana- 
tions are seldom explicitly of this form, either 
because the relevant laws are left implicit or 
because they are not (yet) known. Such laws 
are the province of psychology and the social 
sciences to discover and formulate; a historical 
explanation is merely their application to par- 
ticular events whose factual aspects have been 
established by historical research. 

Murphey takes—or rather argues, and force- 
fully—a position that is unprecedented in the 
covering-law debate. On the one hand he main- 
tains, with the positivists, that all historical 
knowledge is hypothetico-deductive in form and 
that all explanation of events is causal and 
necessarily makes reference (even though im- 
plicitly to laws or “law-like generalizations.” 
On the other hand, he denies that history is 
or should become applied social science. With 
respect to traditional accounts of the cognitive 
status of history, therefore, he agrees that his- 
tory is a distinctive discipline, neither a servant 
nor a dependent of the social sciences, but also 
holds that history is a science, conformable to 


the same principles of causal explanation (e.g., 
the logical identity of explanation and predic- 
tion) as any science. Until now those who have 
held the latter view—and their critics as well— 
have thought that if history requires laws, these 
must be laws of psychology and social science, 
since there are no specifically historical laws 
(or even concepts). 

Two primary strategies enable Murphey to 
make his case for this apparent paradox. First, 
he coolly denies that history suffers any poverty 
of laws. On the contrary, there are plenty of 
laws, and historians themselves have discovered. 
and confirmed them. The covering-law debate 
has been distracted by the philosophers in- 
sistence that only fully general laws suffice for 
explanation and that no general law may con- 
tain ineliminable reference to individuals, such 
as a particular society over a particular time. 
But, according to Murphey, law-like generaliza- 
.tions, such as descriptions of the typical pat- 
terns of behavior in a specific society, suffice to 
explain events that exemplify them. And it is 
the distinctive office of historians to exploit the 
data surviving from the.past, first to discover 
and then to use in an explanatory way exactly 
such law-like statements about past societies. 

In the first four chapters the argument is a 
modification of the classic covering-law analysis. 
In the last two chapters the second strategy 
takes over in an original discussion, often 
technical, of the fundamental difficulties in 
attempts to apply statistical inference (includ- 
ing sampling and measurement theory) to his- 
torical data. As Murphey illustrates, social- 
science methodologies have been refined for 
situations in which inquirers can control the 
form in which data are elicited and recorded 
(e.g, by questionnaires), but historical data 
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almost never satisfy the formal criteria for 
significance in the application of sophisticated 
techniques. The difficulties uncovered by Mur- 
phey pull up short any naive hope that such 
methodologies will expedite the confirmation of 
historical hypotheses, except in rare cases like 
the scaling of legislators by the analysis of roll 
call votes. A pessimist may conclude that law- 
like generalizations in historiography cannot in 
the foreseeable future go beyond being rela- 
tively unconfirmed conjectures. An optimist 
may conclude that historians, perhaps with the 
help of mathematicians, will have to develop 
their own techniques of quantitative or semi- 
quantitative inference (methods of confirma- 
tion), in directions that as yet cannot even 
roughly be sketched. 

This small book is not an evening’s romp, 
but it raises, for the first time, some epistemo- 
logical issues on the border between history and 
social science to a new level of sophistication. 

LOUIS O. MINK 
Wesleyan University 


HANS MEDICK. Naturzustand und Naturgeschichte 
der biirgerlichen Gesellschaft: Die Urspriinge 
der bürgerlichen Sozialtheorie als Geschichts- 
philosophie und Sozialwissenschaft bei Samuel 
Pufendorf, John Locke und Adam Smith. 
(Kritische Studien zur Geschichtswissenschaft, 
5.) Göttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht. 1973. 
Pp. 330. DM 38. 


As everyone knows there are two kinds of 
historians in the world—the joiners and the 
disjoiners—and for the taxonomically minded 
among us the assignment of a colleague to one 
or the other of these classifications goes far to 
elucidate his work. Dr. Hans Medick, continu- 
ing in this respect the main line of the German 
historiographic tradition, is emphatically a 
joiner, and because his orientation is appro- 
priate to his theme he has produced a bravura 
performance far more resonant than the usual 
dissertation. The associated concepts of the 
state of nature and of the natural history of 
man—the latter variously denominated as “con- 
jecturaL" "philosophical" "theoretical" or 
"anthropological" history—which compose his 
central théme were overt linkages, often hypo- 
thetical and always regulative, for early modern 
political and legal theorists in their systematic 
moods. As hypostatized by Medick, however, 
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they become a kind of all-purpose conjunctive 
connecting seventeenth-century natural law 
with eighteenth-century empirical science, his- 
tory with both natural law and social science, 
Macpherson's sociological interpretation of po- 
litical theory with the German philosophical 
glosses on that same theory, the method with 
the content of social doctrine, descriptive with 
normative principles of cultural analysis, and 
liberal individualistic thought with organic so- 
cial units of political thinking. In short, Medick 
undertakes to use his theme as the master key 
to the great antinomies of early modern intel- 
lectual history, and despite some infection by 
the chronic academic disease we may label 
“perspectivitis” his results are so ingenious and 
so buttressed by mastery of the published 
sources and available literature that they will 
have to be taken into account. 

Medick's results are most striking on the 
macrolevel—that is, for the relations between 
periods, between general principles, and among 
individual thinkers. The ostensive focus of this 
work is the origin of modern social science in 
the eighteenth-century Scottish version that cen- 
tered on Adam Smith. It is to elucidate this 
origin that he goes back to follow, in pro- 
legomenous sequence, the integrated succession 
of Pufendorf, Locke, and the eighteenth- 
century academic Scottish naturallaw context 
highlighted by Dugald Stewart. By using the 
ideas of the state of nature and of the natural 
history of man as the joint thread through this 
succession—in substance, the conceptual bond 
between human needs and human principles— 
and by demonstrating the intellectual auton- 
omy of these ‘ideas as the appropriate articula- 
tions of an independent, early bourgeois, ex- 
change society, Medick convincingly shows the 
naturallaw assumptions implicit in the founda- 
tions of new social sciences (for he reveals 
Smith to be responsible for more than the 
science of political economy). Through these 
assumptions he demonstrates a normative com- 
ponent (which remained an essential aspect of 
the new scientific analysis as the real possibility 
of the system that required man's intervention 
to be actualized) and, at the same time, the 
historical dimension that was integrally built 
into social science through natural law and that 
served as the socializing matrix of both. On this 
scale Medick's is a most constructive achieve- 
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ment, and it is more in envy than in denigra- 
tion that I note the comparative advantage 
inhering in a language that has bürgerliche to 
straddle what we mean by "civil" and "bour- 
geois" and thus to blend a theoretical category 
into a historical phase, Handlungzusammen- 
hang to denote a social category that has in- 
dividualism as its function, and geschichtsphi- 
losophische to legitimate the philosophy of 
history as a modest adjectival modifier. 

But on the microlevel—that is, within each 
of his main figures—Medick's performance is 
more problematical Here, too, he employs his 
thematic concepts for synthetic purposes, and if 
they lead him to new emphases on previously 
underrated materials that lend support to his 
general thesis they also lead to a consistent 
holism in particular that casts suspicion upon 
his continuous interpretations of individual 
thinkers. For Pufendorf he stresses the assertion 
of essentiality in an occasional essay on the 
state of nature without remembering that 
Pufendorf always stressed, in turn, the priority 
of whatever idea he was writing about. In 
Locke he argues a crucial role for history by 
adopting what must be accounted a most toler- 
ant definition of history. And even in Smith, 
where he is most knowledgeable and most 
cautious, he argues from Smith's abortive proj- 
ect of a climactic “Theory and History of Law 
and Government" to a systematic resolution of 
the Adam Smith problem that sees paradox a 
penultimate where others continue to adjudge 
it a finality. 

But the fact remains that Medick has carried, 
further than anyone else in recent memory, a 
mediatory approach responsibly into early mod- 
ern intellectual history against the flood tide of 
contemporary disjuncture and that he has con- 
tributed thereby to the resolution of problems 
of continuity between the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, between natural law and 
empirical science, between prescription and de- 
scription, between history and social science— 
problems previously unsolved or deemed to be 
false. He would not be the first to find limits 
to the claims of a universal solvent in the in- 
ability to find a vessel that could contain it. 


LEONARD KRIEGER 
University of Chicago 
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ALBERT C. JENSEN. The Cod. New York: Thomas 
Y. Crowell Company. 1972. Pp. 182. $7.95. 


This book could well be subtitled: "What the 
Average Reader Does Not Know About the 
Cod and Codfishing and Should Know." It is 
written in excellent reportorial style. The 
spawning of the fish where it lives and the 
various members of the cod family are de- 
scribed in nontechnical language and in ade- 
quate detail for the nonscientific reader. 
Albert C. Jensen is the Director of Marine 
and Coastal Resources for the State of New 
York's Department of Environmental Conserva- 
tion. He speaks eloquently and with authority 
when he discusses how codfish have been caught 
throughout history and the effects on the in- 
dustry that each technical change has produced. 
He makes a good case for international coopera- 
tion in determining how many cod should be 
caught—where, and when. He points out that 
this can become an extinct species unless con- 
servation is practiced soon and oceanic pollu- 
tion is checked by all the nations whose ships 
fish in the Atlantic and other northern seas. 
In describing codfishing in American history 
the author starts with the coming of the Vikings 
and ends with the presence of the Soviet Rus- 
sians and the Poles in Western waters. Making 
use of standard secondary histories he tells how 
cod helped to build the economy of the col 
onies, particularly those of New England during 
the halcyon days of the triangular trafficking in 
rum, fish, and slaves. What has happened to 
the fisheries from then to the present is com- 
pactlv told. For the student of colonial history 
or of maritime commerce no new ideas or 
sources appear. But then, the book is not for 
the professional historian. It can be recom- 
mended as a generally informative account of 
the cod. i 
ROBERT E. ECKLES 
Purdue University 


ROLAND MOUSNIER. Social Hierarchies: r450 to 
the Present. Translated from the French by 
PETER EVANS. Edited by MARGARET CLARKE. New 
York: Schocken Books. 1973. Pp. 206. $9.00. 


Roland Mousnier, professor at the Sorbonne, 
may well be the most distinguished living 
authority on sixteenth- and seventeenth-century 
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France. His principal work, a study of the sale 
of office under Henry IV and Louis XIII, has 
come to be regarded as a classic, and his mono- 
graph on the assassination of Henry IV (which 
deals with much more than that one event) is 
a superb example of historical scholarship. In 
addition to writing numerous valuable articles, 
he has edited part of the correspondence of 
Chancellor Séguier, trained a whole generation 
of students, and engaged in a major contro- 
versy with the Russian scholar, Boris Porchnev, 
over the meaning of the peasant revolts of 
seventeenth-century France. It is the latter un- 
dertaking that, during recent years, has induced 
him to shift his interests away from his earlier 
concentration on the politics of the ancien 
régime. His Peasant Uprisings in Seventeenth- 
Century France, Russia, and China (1967) 
heralded this new direction because, although 
he devoted about half of the book to a typi- 
_ cally masterful discussion of developments in 
France, the other half was given over to quick 
surveys of events in Russia and China that gave 
his comparative conclusions an unexpected air 
of superficiality and predictability. Yet it was 
precisely the venture into comparative social 
history that was capturing his attention in the 
1960s. He edited and coedited two volumes 
(1965 and 1968) in this area, and we now have, 
in the book under review (published in France 
in 1969), his most sustained discussion of the 
problems that increasingly are absorbing his 
attention. 

Reluctantly, but ineluctably, one must con- 
clude that Mousnier would make a greater 
contribution to scholarship and knowledge if 
he were to return to his magisterial studies of 
early modern French politics and administra- 
tion. What he has done in Social Hierarchies is 
to present briefer versions of the outlines of 
the social structures of early modern France, 
Russia around 1600, and Mandarin China that 
were published. in Peasant Uprisings. To these 
three states he has added the Catholic League 
of the 1570s and 1580s, Tibet, eighteenth- 
century Rome, Fascist Italy and Germany, and 
Soviet Russia. Considering that there is also 
a chapter on twentieth-century technocrats and 
five chapters of theoretical discussion, it will 
be readily apparent that, in a book of less than 
fifty thousand words, the substantive chapters 
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are little more than textbook overviews. There 
is no room for subtlety, and although the vari- 
ous accounts are accurate enough, there is over- 
simplification at almost every step. 

The purpose is seemingly to warn the world 
both against the rise of technocrat-controlled 
societies and against Marxism-Leninism. Hav- 
ing spent most of his time distinguishing be- 
tween societies based on orders (in essence, 
where an adherence to ideclogy, such as reli- 
gious purity, determines rank) and those divided 
into classes (separated largely by economic in- 
terests), he sees mankind facing a single choice: 
whether to embrace “the technocratic society of 
orders" (where technocratic skill determines 
rank) or "the society of direct, egalitarian and 
democratic workers management." 'The latter 
can retain that form, however, only if it rejects 
“marxist-leninist planning, rapid industrializa- 
tion, [and] a substantial rise in living stan- 
dards" (p. 195). It is a meager diet that awaits 
us, in other words. Mousnier does not even 
acknowledge that alternatives might exist; that 
technocrats might not take over our lives com- 
pletely, even in a postindustrial society; or that 
other criteria for eminence and mobility (ar- 
tistic accomplishment, for example) might carry 
weight. Indeed, throughout the book the dis- 
tinction between real and theoretical hierarchies 
(his chief evidence for Henry IV's France is 
Loiseau) remains elusive at best. 

The book is thus a highly idiosyncratic at- 
tempt to expose certain common features among 
almost a dozen widely disparate societies, in- 
cluding our own. Mousnier's wish to generalize 
his findings and to use them for contemporary 
polemic, however, leads nowhere. In addition 
to the uncertain definitions and unclear line 
of argument that vitiate his case, his reasoning 
suffers from a total indifference to the extensive 
literature on social structure produced by his- 
torians and sociologists in recent decades. 
Sorokin, Lipset, Bendix, Baltzell Glass, and 
their ilk are ignored; only Bernard Barber (but 
not Elinor Barber) comes briefly within his 
purview. Much of the fuzziness could have 
been avoided if Mousnier had taken no more 
trouble than to consider C. Wright Mills's defi- 
nition of social structure as "the combination 
of institutions classified according to the func- 
tions each performs." 
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Even on its own terms Social Hierarchies is 
often unconvincing. To call the Club Jean- 
Moulin an example of technocracy is to mistake 
a political faction for an order, and to regard 
it as seeking "to defend the Republic against 
General de Gaulle" (p. 187) is to idealize a 
quest for power. Mousnier implies that people 
care about the way their societies are struc- 
tured—that theoretical analyses are important 
—but he rarely makes the link between writers 
and reality. He states, for example, that Che 
Guevara left Cuba because of his dislike of 
bureaucracy, but the long quotation from Che 
that he prints never once mentions that issue. 
Too often the documentation is simply not 
supplied. Nor does he face up to such difficult 
problems às whether, according to his interpre- 
tation, merchants should be considered a class 
or an order. They certainly possess all the char- 
acteristics he attributes to orders (see p. 178), 
and yet they are obviously also united by eco- 
nomic interest. _ 

In sum, this book succeeds neither as history 
nor as contemporary polemic. And it has not 
been helped by the transition to an English 
version. Printing errors dot the page, some- 
times—for instance, when "there" appears as 
"their"—rendering comprehension difficult. And 
it is positively confusing to see a reference to 
an American author who has retained the two 
accents in Jéróme that were added for the 
French edition. Mousnier has been ill served 
by this venture from start to finish, for at best 
he has provided a quick summary of some 
aspects of the social structure of various coun- 
tries at different periods. These accounts may 
be reasonably useful for reference or introduc- 
tory purposes, but the book cannot serve his 
principal intention: to provide a framework 
either for further historical research or for 
present-day policy making. One must hope that 
he will now return to those more substantive 
investigations that have placed every student of 
early modern Europe in his debt. 

THEODORE K. RABB 
Princeton University 


DONALD W. TREADGOLD. T'he West in Russia and 
China: Religious and Secular Thought in Mod- 
ern Times. Volume 2, China, 1582-1949. New 
York: Cambridge University Press. 1978. Pp. 
xxi, 251. Cloth $11.95, paper $4.95. 


This is cultural-intellectual and comparative 
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history on the grand scale—Western ideas in 
China, their purveyors and recipients from the 
Jesuits to the Marxists with occasional com- 
parative references to developments in Russia. 
As such it deserves the admiration of all those 
anxious to see history break out of monographic 
compartmentalization and explore the big issues 
of cultural interaction. 

Yet, as with most books that attempt to reach 
both the general reader and the specialist in a 
given field, this one is not totally satisfactory 
for either. As a general survey of modern Chi- 
nese intellectual history it can easily be faulted 
for the disproportionate emphasis Treadgold 
gives those ideas (usually religious) that interest 
him most. No balanced survey could give ten 
pages to the sixteenth-century Jesuit missionary 
Matteo Ricci and one paragraph to the co- 
founder of Chinese Marxism, Ch'en Tu-hsiu. 
Of course, such choices of emphasis need not 
be considered faults in an interpretive reap- 
praisal intended for those already familiar with 
the general picture. The book is probably best 
judged on that level, although it does contain 
much descriptive material unnecessary for spe- 
cialists in the field. 

The first weakness China scholars are likely 
to jump on is the paucity of Chinese sources. 
But if Chinese history is to become part of a 
larger historical dialogue it surely is necessary 
to encourage specialists from other fields to 
bring their different backgrounds and insights 
to its study. Treadgold does use some Chinese, 
mostly secondary, sources, and he has the most 
important primary writings available in transla- 
tion. Nevertheless, more immersion in the Chi- 
nese sources might have modified some of the 
interpretations that historians in the China 
field will probably find very controversial, if 
not peculiar. Prominent among these would be 
Treadgold’s sanguine appraisal of the Jesuits 
chances of converting the late Ming, early 
Ch'ing literati to a "Chinese Christian culture" 
had not the papacy interferred through the 
rites controversy. 

But the sometimes idiosyncratic boldness of 
the author's judgments, although they will draw 
the fire of specialists, may be the book's chief 
value. For example, this reviewer found Tread- 
gold's characterization of Sun Yatsen as a 
social-gospel-influenced “Christian modernist,” 
in basic attitude if not in the details of his 
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thought, to be a particularly intriguing insight. 
In fact, the most stimulating parts of the book 
are in the first half where his interpretations of 
Jesuits, Protestant missionaries, Taipings, and 
early revolutionaries are most controversial. 
The later chapters, especially after the May 
Fourth period, seemed thinner and could have 
benefited from the recently published work of 
Charlotte Furth and Laurence Schneider. 

The most substantial issue raised by the book 
as a whole centers on the possibility and de- 
sirability of cultural synthesis, or what Tread- 
gold calls “syncretism.” He seems to favor a 
syncretic solution to the confrontation between 
Western and other cultures for two reasons. 
First, is the Burkian belief in the organic 
quality of society and culture. Hence, the diffi- 
culty and danger of abstract schemes for trans- 
planting institutions and values from another 
milieu. Second, is Treadgold’s genuine concern 
for cultural pluralism. 

One may respect the former consideration 
and appreciate the latter without being as nega- 
tive toward most of the currents of liberal and 
radical thought in modern China as this book 
is. Moreover, one might question whether the 
author’s concern with religious thought has not 
too much narrowed his view of syncretism's 
function in China. There were advocates of 
complete Westernization during and after the 
May Fourth period, but many thinkers of vari- 
ous kinds were still concerned with a synthesis 
that was modern (in practice mainly Western) 
yet still meaningfully Chinese. In some ways 
(again consciously and unconsciously) even the 
most rabid of Westernizing revolutionaries, the 
Communists, have been syncretists too. More 
attention to this paradox might have made the 
pre-1949 popularity of Marxism among Chinese 
intellectuals more intelligible. 

RALPH CROIZIER 
University of Rochester 


EDOUARD A. STACKPOLE. Whales & Destiny: The 
Rivalry between America, France, and Britain 
for Control of the Southern Whale Fishery, 
1785-1825. [Amherst:] University of Massa- 
chusetts Press. 1972. Pp. xii, 427. $15.00. 


'The subtitle of this book reflects more accur- 
ately its contents than the sweeping main title: 
the work focuses on the southern whale fishery, 
as distinct from the northern or Greenland 
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whale fishery; concentrates somewhat narrowly 
upon the Nantucket whalers who dominated 
this fishery by virtue of their unique seafaring 
skills; and deals with the struggle among three 
nations—the United States, France, and Eng- 
land—to capture control of this lucrative in- 
dustry by attracting Nantucketers to command 
their whaling ships. Between the years 1785 to 
1825 the American whale fishery grew phe- 
nomenally, and the value of its products at 
times may have been as great as that of the rest 
of the fishing industry. Thus, competition for 
control of the southern whale fishery was for a 
rich prize indeed. 

The main outlines of this chapter in Amer- 
ica's maritime history are well known, the book- 
jacket claim notwithstanding. What the author 
—now Director of the Peter Foulger Museum 
on Nantucket—has supplied in detail is the 
local history of how the island lost and re- 
gained its ascendancy over the southern whale 
fishery during the period. The story has a 
paradox, for part of the competition the Amer- 
icans faced was from Nantucketers who mi- 
grated to England and France and challenged 
their former relatives and friends. As Julian 
Boyd aptly observed, "the American whale- 
fishery was conducted by a clannisb, interre- 
lated, resourceful people, who were single- 
minded in their pursuit of the whale. The 
Rotches, the Starbucks, the Coffins, and others, 
who engaged in the whalefishery, were a sort of 
American cartel, devoted to commerce and 
rising above the political storms of the day." 

The book makes a contribution of adding to 
Starbuck's classic work, but professional his- 
torians must use it with caution. Vessels are 
labeled inaccurately—the Independence being 
listed as both schooner and ship (pp. 304, 320) 
—persons, like King Kamehameha II (p. 362), 
identified incorrectly, and diplomatic aspects 
of the Quasi-War and War of 1812 treated in 
textbook fashion. The background on British 
and French whaling efforts fails to provide an 
adequate context for the story Stackpole tells. 
Moreover, to write about the southern whale 
fishery without mention of the important role 
of Indians and Negroes is a serious oversight. 

Stackpole's greatest strength is his sources; 
he has mined the whaleship logbooks to pro- 
duce a volume that makes interesting reading. 
His greatest weakness is fileopietism; like the 
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islanders about whom he is writing, he places 
Nantucketers’ local interests ahead of the na- 
tion's welfare. 
GEORGE ATHAN BILLIAS 
Clark University 


CARLO ZAGHI. L’Africa nella coscienza europea e 
l'imperialismo italiano. (Storia: Saggi e ricerche, 
1) Naples Guida Editori. 1973. Pp. 576. L. 
7,500. 


Zaghi's laudable purpose is to expand the 
African vision of his Italian readers. Some of 
the eight articles collected here were published 
previously. There is a fine compressed evalua- 
tion of colonialism, published in 1958, meant 
to take some alarm out of the process of de- 
colonization. There is an account, published 
in 1941, of Ferdinando Martini's opinions of 
Menelik. Martini's Diario eritreo covered the 
years between 1898 and ıgo7 and Zaghi shows 
his largely favorable view of Menelik as a pos- 
sible reformer of his land. Two articles pub- 
lished in 1961 review the activity of the Bel- 
gians in the Congo and the policy of apartheid 
in South Africa, and yet another gives accounts 
of the Katanga secession and the resistance 
movement in Angola. These more or less 
journalistic pieces show Zaghi’s theme of 
change in the colonial world and his approach 
to current events through historical perspec- 
tive. 

Three new studies comprise the bulk of the 
book. "Africa in the Knowledge and Conscience 
of the West" is an interpretive survey of pre- 
partition thought, with sections on travelers’ 
tales, the slave traffic, assumptions about black 
men and African civilization, and theories of 
European racial and cultural superiority. The 
imperialism of Crispi and of Mussolini is exam- 
ined critically in separate pieces, with attention 
to the cost each laid to Italy. The exploitation 
of Ethiopia is shown against standards and 
practices prevailing in colonies elsewhere. Com- 
parisons and contrasts are useful, although 
Zaghi's sometime stray from the topic at hand. 
All the articles are in fresh and fluent style, 
suffused by moderate, liberal sympathies. There 
is not much new, but they are recommendable 
introductions to their several subjects. 

GEORGE BAER 
University of California, 
Santa Cruz 
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GORONWY REES. The Great Slump: Capitalism in 
Crisis, 1929-1933. New York: Harper and Row. 


1970. Pp. 810. $8.95. 


The Great Depression's traumatic effect on con- 
sequent political and economic developments in 
the modern world is a well-accepted fact. The 
economic crisis created domestic and interna- 
tional stresses that vastly accelerated trends that 
had been proceeding very slowly until that 
point. It necessitated governmental action and 
economic planning, especially in areas of fi- 
nance and employment, to an extent that 
formerly would never have been contemplated 
seriously by mainstream politicians. Its political 
repercussions included most importantly Japan’s 
aggressions in East Asia, numerous autarchic 
policies that exacerbated international con- 
flicts, a further entrenchment of the Russian 
regime, which hailed the West's difficulties as 
the culminating crisis of capitalism itself, and 
the end of a weakly established German democ- 
racy. Capitalism survived the “slump” and even 
managed to endure the special conditions of the 
Second World War. But, it is hoped, depression 
and war forced the Western countries to create 
national and semiglobal policies and institu- 
tions to avoid both in the future. 'Thus 1929- 
45 is the real period of capitalism's crisis. 

Goronwy Rees, a British educator and writer, 
has written an informative and lively, but 
scarcely scholarly or novel, interpretation of 
the 1929-33 years. He focuses on the interac- 
tion between economics and politics within and 
among England, Germany, and the United 
States. It is a minor theme of the volume that 
the distorted conditions of  post-Versailles 
Europe were beyond more effective ameliora- 
tion by the great powers. More important, in 
Rees’s view, was the inadequacy of accepted 
economic teachings for both business and gov- 
ernment once the weak seams of the world’s 
postwar economy began to rend. Then, faced 
with the multifarious demands that unemploy- 
ment and industrial-financial collapse placed on 
insecure political institutions, Germany fell into 
totalitarianism and the better-established West- 
ern democracies were more pragmatic in the 
use of governmental power to alleviate suffer- 
ing and preserve their institutions. 

Rees's synthesis and analysis are interesting 
and readable. However, he adds nothing to our 
understanding of the depression, in part, be- 
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cause he has borrowed heavily and without 
specific citation from well-known secondary his- 
torical works and, in part, because he conducted 
no primary research. Regrettably, he has not 
even surveyed some of the most important 
recent literature on the subject, such as that 
of Milton Friedman and Herbert Stein. In 
addition, while typographical errors are only 
minor, if annoying, some substantive errors 
may be more significant. For example, the 
United States did not leave the gold standard 
during the First World War and thus did not 
return to it in 1919 as Rees states twice within 
the first chapter. Rees's talents as a man of 
letters are certainly appreciated and one may 
expect well-turned phrases when he turns his 
hand to history, but let no one mistake this 
book as other than a nicely done memoir based 
on the research and judgments of others. 
ROBERT N. SEIDEL 
Cornell University 
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ABRAHAM sCHALIT, editor. The World History 
of the Jewish People. First Series: Ancient 
Times. Volume 6, The Hellenistic Age: Politi- 
cal History of Jewish Palestine from 332 B.C.E. 
to 67 B.C.E. New Brunswick: Rutgers Univer- 
sity Press. 1972. Pp. xxii, 360. $20.00. 


This volume, like its predecessors, has been in 
preparation for many years. Ás a consequence 
of the delay the two main contributors, Victor 
Tcherikover and Joseph Klausner, did not live 
to see the publication of their work. Abraham 
Schalit, the editor, and Michael Avi-Yonah 
wrote one chapter each. 

The book, while focusing on the Hasmonaean 
(or Maccabean) state, is written against the 
background of Alexander, the Diadochi, and 
the Hellenistic kingdoms. The text and the 
illustrations, which include monuments, art, 
coins, inscriptions, and maps are felicitous. 

During the Hellenistic Age the Jews of 
Palestine came to grips with a strong, alien 
culture. This split the community into opposing 
camps: the Hellenizers and the conservatives. 
The social elite, led by the Sadducean priests, 
were worldly and inclined toward Hellenism; 
the Pharisaic rabbis, who had a large following 
among the masses, combated Hellenism and 
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advocated strict adherence to traditional Jewish 
values. 

One of the most interesting parts of the 
Hasmonaean period was the reign of King 
jannaeus Alexander (103-76 s.c). He was a 
vigorous conqueror, exerted considerable in- 
fluence abroad, and built up Jewish sea power. 
As a Sadducee he suppressed and even perse- 
cuted the rabbis, alienated the common people, 
and brought on a bitter civil war. Oddly enough 
his wife Salome Alexandra was a Pharisee and 
the sister of the renowned Rabbi Simeon ben 
Shetah. In accordance with the will of Jan- 
naeus, she became the ruling queen when he 
died in 76 s.c, and she occupied the throne 
until her death in 67 s.c. Following the advice 
of her late husband to conciliate the Pharisees 
(p. 298), she placed religious and internal af- 
fairs in the hands of the rabbis while reserving 
for herself control over diplomacy, the army, 
and the fortification of the borders. Through 
her brother Simeon, rabbinic legislation to pro- 
tect women was introduced with the addition 
of new clauses in marriage contracts (p. 252). 

The Hasmonaean state has striking parallels 
with the state of Israel today. Both required a 
divided Levant and the absence of a single 
world empire; both felt the tension between 
the religious and secular forces; both saw the 
emergence of women (although detailed com- 
parisons between Salome Alexandra and Golda 
Meir would be of dubious value). 

As Rome became a world empire in full con- 
trol of the eastern Mediterranean, the external 
requirement for an independent Jewish Pales- 
tine disappeared. Internally the breach between 
the secular nationalists and the messianically 
oriented rabbis was too wide to close. 

The acceptability of the Hasmonaeans as the 
official Jewish dynasty was ruled out by more 
than one factor. As priests they were not of the 
Tribe of Judah or of the Judean line of David. 
'Though priests they were not of the official 
high priestly line of Zadok. Accordingly they 
were usurpers as to both kingship and high 
priesthood. Yet on the modern scene they have 
been rehabilitated and embraced by the Jewish 
people as freedom fighters and heroic predeces- 
sors of the state of Israel. 

CYRUS H. GORDON 
New York University 
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T. P. WISEMAN. New Men in the Roman Senate 
139 B.C.-A.D. r4. (Oxford Classical and Philo- 
sophica! Monographs.) New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. 1971. Pp. x, 325. $16.00. 


During the Roman Republic, political power, 
social status, and personal prestige were monop- 
olized by an aristocracy of birth, which in turn 
was dominated by a more narrowly defined 
oligarchy of office holders—the nobiles. Those 
without ancestral prerequisites not only la- 
mented the passing of the highest magistracy 
from hand to hand among the nobles, but com- 
plained, as Cicero did, that those born to the 
purple obtained office in their sleep, while 
Cicero was advised to remember always that he 
was a novus homo. Wiseman focuses on those 
novi who became senators between the passage 
of the law providing secret ballots for elec- 
tions in 199 B.c. and the introduction of 
senatorial cooptation in A.D. 14. Background in- 
formation is imperfect for many individuals, par- 
ticularly those who held lower offices, but Wise- 
man correctly identifies as new men only those 
equestrians, often of municipal origin, who did 
not have senatorial forefathers. These new men 
developed their own idealogy, founded upon 
claims of hard work, dedication, and merit, pro- 
pounded as the very qualifications exhibited 
by the ancestors of aristocrats themselves. 
Wiseman demonstrates how territorial ex- 
pansion and the extension of the franchise 
contributed to mobility, as did the Second 
Punic War and the social and civil wars. Simi- 
larly, the development of classes of pseudo- 
professions—for example, military and legal— 
contributed to the means whereby new men 
might advance. Here a reference to Keith Hop- 
kins, “Structural differentiations in Rome (200- 
31 B.C)” (History and Social Anthropology 
[1968], would have been in order. It is -not 
surprising to read that new men frequently 
spent years in state service building the reputa- 
tions and acquiring the support aristocrats 
traditionally enjoyed and that the lower the 
office the more accessible it was to novi. For 
example, only eight new men reached the con- 
sulship between 189 and 48 s.c., while in the 
same period the number of novi who obtained 
a praetorship, considered the ultimate reward 
for most new men, rose from seventeen to 
twenty-five per cent of those who held the office. 
On the other hand, it was almost unheard of 
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for a new man to be elected censor or to ac- 
quire membership in one of the important 
priestly colleges. 

The majority of new senators came from 
areas that had enjoyed citizenship for some 
time, from prosperous urban communities, and 
from regions near or with easy access to Rome; 
however, the most important factor in a new 
man's advancement was "contact and familiar- 
ity with influential Roman politicians, whether 
as clients, as neighbours and social intimates, 
or as relatives by marriage or adoption. . . ." 
With this in mind, I question Wiseman's as- 
sumption that the secret ballot law of 139 s.c. 
greatly weakened the power of patronage. 
Patronage existed because it was mutually ad- 
vantageous, and few men associated with estab- 
lished families would change their vote as a 
result of the secret ballot, although the law 
did make it difficult for an aristocrat to deter- 
mine whether or not he got what he paid for. 
The ever-increasing size and complexity of the 
electorate was the greatest problem facing the 
aristocracy, and Wiseman is probably correct 
to see the office of moneyer as a convenient 
position employed for advertising purposes. 
Furthermore, while the aristocracy was too 
small in number to monopolize all state posi- 
tions, particularly the lower offices, it was im- 
portant that the aristocrats control those who 
did acquire office for the first time, a fact that 
clearly explains the methods whereby mobility 
was achieved and factions built and main- 
tained. 

Much of Wiseman's text is merely a restate- 
ment of what is generally known, but he pre- 
sents and discusses in a lucid fashion the 
political, social, moral, economic, and ideologi- 
cal barriers confronting the ambitious new 
man and the methods whereby they were over- 
come. 'There are several useful and informative 
appendixes, but the "heart" of the volume is 
a prosopography of 563 new men who reached 
the Senate during the period in question. The 
latter in particular is a welcome and much 
needed contribution to our knowledge and 
should find immediate use among all students 
of Roman history. 

RICHARD X. MITCHELL 
University of Illinois, 
Urbana-Champaign 
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ION BARNEA and STEFAN ŞTEFĂNESCU. Bizantini, 
Romani si Bulgari la Dunarea de jos [Byzan- 
tines, Romans, and Bulgarians on the Lower 
Danube]. (Bibliotheca Historica Romaniae, 9. 
Din istoria Dobrogei, 3.) Bucharest: Editura 
Academiei Repüblicii Socialiste Románia. 1971. 
Pp. 439. Lei 37. 


This volume represents the third installment 
of a new updated history of Dobruja, an area 
known in Roman and medieval history as 
Scythià Minor and located between the lower 
Danube River and the Black Sea. It supersedes 
an early monograph written by Radu Vulpe, 
Histoire ancienne de la Dobrudja (1938). The 
first two volumes preceding this one covered 
the early ancient history up to the beginning 
of the seventh century while this volume covers 
the period from the seventh century to the be- 
ginning of the fifteenth century. It is the col- 
lective product of sound erudition on the part 
of two distinguished Romanian scholars, Ion 
Barnea and Stefan Ştefănescu. Ion Barnea of 
the Institute of Archeology at Bucharest is the 
author of the chapters on Dobruja between the 
years 681 and 1186, Byzantine rule in Dobruja 
between 971 and 1185, the culture of the 
territory of Dobruja from the tenth to the 
twelfth centuries, and the last part of chapter 
four, which deals wih the cultural aspect of 
Dobruja in the thirteenth and fourteenth cen- 
turies. Stefan Stefánescu, director of the Insti- 
tute "Nicolae Iorga" and president of the his- 
tory and archeology section of the Academy of 
Social and Political Sciences at Bucharest, is 
the author of the part of chapter four that deals 
with the history of Dobruja during the period 
1186-1417, including the revolt of Peter and 
Asen, which led to the foundation of the 
Vlache-Bulgarian Empire, also known as the 
Second Bulgarian Empire, and the temporary 
incorporation of Dobruja into the Principality 
of Wallachia during the reign of Mircea the 
Old (1386-1418). 

The history of Dobruja cannot be isolated 
from its relationship with the Byzantine Em- 
pire, Bulgaria, Wallachia, and Kievan as well 
as Galician Russia. It forms a sort of a bridge 
for the two sides of the Danube River and its 
delta and plays an important role in the world 
events of the history of Eastern Europe. Both 
authors draw upon a variety of published and 
unpublished sources and offer us useful infor- 
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mation on subjects generally neglected until 
now. This book represents accurately the cur- 
rent work done in studies in history and arche- 
ology and indicates quite clearly the solid, pro- 
ductive work that is being done in these fields. 

Along the lower reaches of the Danube quite 
a few significant archeological artifacts were 
recently excavated. One of tlie most interesting 
discoveries, which led the way to daring histori- 
cal speculations, was the lead seals found among 
the buried Byzantine coins, jewelry, and pot- 
tery. Other discoveries, to mention a few, were 
the seal of Simon, vestis and catepan of the 
themes of Paristrion or Paradunavan, found in 
1951 near Dinogetia; the seal of John Meleses, 
patrician and strategus, discovered at Silistra; 
the seal of Demetrius Katakalon, proconsul, 
patrician, and catepan of Paradunavan, found 
at Dinogetia; and the seal of Michael, the 
former metropolitan of Kiev (1130-45), dis- 
covered at Dinogetia in 1954. According to the 
author the seal and the cross of a high-ranking 
clergyman like Michael might possibly be an 
indication that a bishop had had his residence 
at one time at Dinogetia (pp. 322-25). 

This book is well illustrated by numerous 
plates and sketches and by functional maps that 
are closely correlated with factual material. The 
extensive footnotes and general index are most 
helpful In sum, this book is the fruit of 
scholarly erudition on the part of the two 
authors who, in their search for detail have 
left no stone unturned in making this volume 
rewarding to the medievalist of Eastern Europe. 

DEMETRIUS DVOICHENKO-MARKOV 
Monmouth College, 
West Long Branch 
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CARLO M. CIPOLLA, editor. The Fontana Eco- 
nomic History of Europe. Volume 1, The Mid- 
dle Ages. [London:] Collins/Fontana Books. 


1972. Pp. 389. 8op. 


This volume of the Fontana Economic History 
contains, in addition to a brief introduction 
by the editor Carlo Cipolla, an article on popu- 
lation by J. C. Russell, now retired from Texas 
A & M University; one on towns by Jacques le 
Goff, Director of Studies at the Ecole Pratique 
des Hautes Etudes (Section 4); one on con- 
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sumption and demand by Richard Roehl of 
the University of California, Berkeley; one on 
technology by Lynn White, jr. of the Univer- 
sity of California, Los Angeles; another on agri- 
culture by Georges Duby of the University of 
Aix Marseilles; one on industry by Sylvia 
Thrupp of the University of Michigan; another 
on trade and finance by Jacques Bernard of the 
University of Bordeaux; and one on govern- 
ment economic policies and public finance by 
Edward Miller of the University of Sheffield. 

As one might expect in a volume written by 
so many different scholars the finished product 
is not an entirely well balanced and compre- 
hensive treatment of medieval economic his- 
tory. In addition to the usual problems of 
organization and coverage caused by cutting 
the material up into segments, each assigned 
to a different author, there is the further and 
more serious problem caused by the subject 
matter itself. The term “Middle Ages" is one 
that covers a time period that means different 
things to different people. J. C. Russell and 
Lynn White, jr. accept the entire sweep of 
time between 500 and 1500 as the beginning 
and ending dates for their essays, while the 
other authors concentrate on time periods that 
vary between goo and 1500, and 1200 and 1500. 
The result is that the volume may well leave 
the student in considerable confusion about 
certain aspects of the medieval economy, espe- 
cially as pertains to the earlier part of the 
period. 

But aside from these inevitable shortcomings 
this collection of essays should prove to be very 
useful. The several authors are in general well 
acquainted with recent research in their sub- 
ject and the student is given not only the re- 
sults of this research, much condensed of course, 
but also sufficient bibliographical information 
to lead him to the most important secondary 
and monographic material about any topic that 
he may wish to investigate further. The only 
exception to this provision of a useful working 
bibliography occurs in connection with the 
article on population by J. C. Russell. Professor 
Russell refers the reader to the very excellent 
bibliographies that appeared in several of his 
recent works on medieval population, but al- 
though the student could certainly find every- 
thing that he needs in the bibliographies of 
these books and articles, it will not be every 
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student who has easy access to these works; 
consequently it seems unfortunate that the de- 
cision was made to provide only a relatively 
short bibliography in the present volume. 

It is not easy to make any comparative judg- 
ment about the quality of the work done here 
by each of this very imposing team of interna- 
tional scholars; however, several of the essays 
provide a more satisfactory treatment of their 
subjects than the others. In this category fall 
the essay entitled “The Town as an Agent of 
Civilisation 1200-1500,” by Jacques le Goff, and 
the one on “Medieval Industry 1000-1500,” by 
Sylvia Thrupp. Standing by itself the article on 
agriculture by Georges Duby might leave the 
reader with a curiously narrow view of the role 
played by agriculture in the medieval economy; 
however, this narrow view is considerably modi- 
fied by some of the material in the essay on 
towns (by le Goff), on technology (by White), 
and on industry (by Thrupp). There is also 
some information on the agricultural popula- 
tion in Russell’s essay, but since surviving 
materials are not so extensive for the rural 
population as for the urban, the rural demo- 
graphic pattern is traced only in a rather gen- 
eral fashion. The article entitled “Patterns of 
Structure and Demand 1000-1500,” by Richard 
Roehl, might also be singled out for special 
note since the influence of demand on the 
development of economic policies and practices 
has not heretofore received much attention in 
general texts. 

All in all, this volume on medieval economic 
history stands up well in comparison with 
others and provides a reliable introduction to 
the subject for both the beginning and the 
advanced student. 

K. F. DREW 
Rice University 


JOEL T. ROSENTHAL. Angles, Angels, and Con- 
querors. (The Borzoi History of England. Vol- 
ume 1: 400-1154.) New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 
1973. Pp. xviii, 216. $6.95. 


Rosenthal attempts in his Angles, Angels, and 
Conquerors to write a new style history of early 
England, largely social rather than political or 
constitutional. Only his first chapter follows 
fully the pattern of the traditional political 
narrative, although the chapter on the Church 
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is partially narrative. The other three chapters, 
dealing with the economy, society, government, 
and culture are topical in arrangement. This 
topical approach is not the only novelty; there 
are two others. First, the author aims his work 
specifically at an American undergraduate au- 
dience, recognizing that this group has little 
background and perhaps little interest in me- 
dieval English history. Second, he chooses as 
his terminal date not the traditiona] 1066, but 
1154, to stress the continuity of Anglo-Saxon 
institutions. 

Most of the faults of the book are the result 
of the latter two choices. Rosenthal attempts to 
write a book that will not be too difficult for 
today's American students; he writes that he has 
"undertaken to select and emphasize, to sim- 
plify the complexity that exists" (p. xvii). Un- 
fortunately, attempts at simplification of com- 
plexity sometimes result in distortions of reality, 
and one must ask whether it might not be 
better for a student to remain ignorant rather 
than to become misinformed? Rosenthal usually 
simplifies by limiting his discussions to England 
shortly before or after the Norman Conquest. 
His choice of 1154 as his terminal date may 
have had as much to do with his oversimplifica- 
tions as his desire to make his material easier 
for students. He cannot answer adequately the 
many difficult questions that arise about such 
things as the organization of the peasant village- 
community, the transformation of the village- 
community into the manor, or the question of 
the changing status of the free peasant-warrior 
in a book of only 200 pages. Too often, the 
impression is left that the laws, social structure, 
and other aspects of English life were unchang- 
ing from the Saxon invasions to William's con- 
quest. The revolutionary character of the Nor- 
man Conquest is not made as clear as it could 
be. 

Admitredly, Anglo-Saxon England is far re- 
moved from the habitat of the American un- 
dergraduate. It is an alien woxld with its 
obscure terms and difficult spellings and uncer- 
tain meanings. But a world that is so far re- 
moved from the present might arouse a special 
fascination in today's students, many of whom 
do find tbe bizarre and the obscure exciting. It 
is a world that is more exciting because it is 
still being discovered through new techniques 
of archeology, aerial photography, and place- 
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name analysis. Somehow Rosenthal's work fails 
to ignite in the reader the excitement of that 
heroic age. His style of writing does not capture 
the mood of the period. Perhaps his aim of 
simplifying for his student audience led him 
to affect a style that is unpleasantly informal, 
for example, “it was Queen Wealtheow,” 
Rosenthal notes, "who made out the shopping 
lists and arranged the feast while poor Hroth- 
gar just sat and worried about Grendel" (p. 
112). Some of the writing, however, reflects 
simple carelessness and haste. 

RALPH V. TURNER 

Florida State University 


GIOSUÈ Musca. Il Venerabile Beda, storico 
dell'Aito Medioevo. (Storia e civiltà, g.) [Bari:] 
Dedalo Libri. 1973. Pp. 482. L. 5,000. 


Professor Musca sets out to provide for Italian 
readers an introduction to Bede as a historian, 
without pretending to go beyond the earlier 
work of W. Levison and C. W. Jones. The 
result is a learned and enthusiastic book that 
does, in fact, take issue with Jones about Bede's 
historical purpose. Bede's earlier writings are 
regarded as an apprenticeship for the historical 
work to come, although the exegetical works 
are treated only superficially. Full maturity as 
a historian is said to appear first in the Historia 
abbatum, a "history without miracles" where 
Bede "entered the realm of true historical writ- 
ing." The account of the worldly careers of 
men at Wearmouth and Jarrow who established 
a community based on the Christian faith is 
regarded as a foreshadowing of the Historia 
ecclesiastica gentis Anglorum, which, Professor 
Musca holds, is sustained by a single purpose: 
to show, with a scrupulous use of sources, the 
birth of a nation embracing Roman and Chris- 
tian ideals after a long development in a Ger- 
manic land. 

The remainder of the book elaborates this 
thesis. With reference to the title, Professor 
Musca concludes that by historia Bede meant 
“a narrative of facts,” and that the gens An- 
glorum was in effect a myth that Bede hoped 
might become a reality. Bede’s models and 
sources are examined to show that his effort to 
delineate the progress of faith among an entire 
people so as to afford that people a national 
conscience was without precedent. A discussion 
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of Bede and his society leads to an analysis of 
the dedication to King Ceolwulf, which indi- 
cates an effort to reach a nonecclesiastical au- 
dience; and, in its reference to "the true law 
of history," a desire to record literal facts, since 
"factual truth" is used to support the "ethical 
truth" considered by Jones to be Bede's pri- 
mary concern. Á series of generous excerpts 
from the Historia in Italian, a discussion of the 
letter to Egbert, and an account of Bede's death 
and early influence lead to a vigorous discussion 
of Bede's essential humanity. A primary bibliog- 
raphy, a useful survey of secondary scholar- 
ship, and an appendix containing an attractive 
and learned essay on Dante and Bede conclude 
the volume. 

D. W. ROBERTSON, JR. 

Princeton University 


ALAN HARDING. The Lew Courts of Medieval 
England. (Historical Problems: Studies and 
Documents, number 18.) New York: Barnes 
and Noble. 1973. Pp. 201. $10.50. 


This book is an excellent addition to the His- 
torical Problems series. It presents a clear and 
readable discussion of medieval English judicial 
institutions from central law courts to the 
justices of the peace. It discusses the growth 
of chancery procedure and the introduction of 
the prerogative courts. It also covers the whole 
period from the Anglo-Saxon settlements to the 
accession of the Tudors. 

Mr. Harding does not stop short at summar- 
izing recent research. He goes on to present 
his own interpretations on some subjects. With 
certain of these interpretations one might take 
issue. For example, in emphasizing lordship in 
Anglo-Saxon England, he perhaps minimizes 
unduly kinship and communal relationships. 
And whether he is justified in his assertion that 
the jury derives naturally from oath-helping 
and the ordeal, is open to question. After all, 
the principles behind the jury and oath-helping 
are different, and the mere fact that both sets 
of testifiers were sworn and therefore called 
juratores is not perhaps enough reason to war- 
rant the larger generalization. With his main 
point, that the tenth century is decisively form- 
ative, one cannot quibble. 

He naturally gives most space to the period 
from 1066 to 1300. Justifiably, in view of his 
topic, he passes over the much-mooted question 
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of origins of military feudalism and emphasizes 
chiefly the importance of William I's introduc- 
tion of a new system of land tenure originating 
in his disposition of conquered lands. There 
was no clear distinction in the period after the 
Conquest among honor courts, manor courts, 
and hundred courts, or between franchise and 
seignorial jurisdictions. Yet later he says that 
the hundred courts always remained the real 
patria. The main emphasis in this second chap- 
ter is the importance of the eyre, so long as it 
lasted, as an instrument of centralization and 
enforcement of the king’s peace, and on the 
creative innovations of the Angevins, But the 
shire courts, he says, continued as important 
institutions for civil litigation throughout the 
thirteenth century although the sheriff's office 
steadily lost power. The distinction between 
criminal and civil offences became clear in this 
period despite the fact that writs of trespass 
took over some of the functions of criminal 
accusation, Bills of trespass, he thinks, are more 
important origins of modern procedure than 
Henry II's juries of presentment. The return- 
able writ has been overemphasized as an instru- 
ment for the development of royal justice, and 
individual or community complaints, formu- 
lated often in writs but also in bills, remained 
the basis of action in the courts. Parliament 
undoubtedly originated as a court. Though he 
natually does not deal in detail with the graft- 
ing onto it of political functions, he asserts in 
the connection that the “grass roots of English 
politics were in the shire court.” 

Among the most important developments of 
the later Middle Ages were the breakdown of 
the eyre and the substitution for it of the spe- 
cific commissions of assize, trailbaston, gaol de- 
livery, and. oyer and terminer, none of which 
were as effective as the eyre in maintaining 
links between local and central government. 
'The justices of the peace, in spite of steadily 
expanding powers and responsibilities, were 
always, in the Middle Ages, weakened by in- 
volvement in local politics. The Church, 
though pre-eminently important in the early 
development of common law, later became sub- 
ordinated to royal] institutions. Jury trial was 
the most important of England’s contributions 
to legal procedure. 

This is not just institutional history, or at 
least not arid institutional history, presented 
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without awareness of the society that produced 
the institutions. Question might be raised about 
the documentary justification for some of the 
generalizations mentioned above, for example, 
about the origins of the jury, but the docu- 
ments presented as illustrations, though mainly 
chosen from already published sources, are an 
illuminating collection supporting well the 
main generalizations of the text. The book will 
be useful both to students and to teachers of 
legal history. 

MARGARET HASTINGS 

Rutgers University, 

New Brunswick 
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EDMUND KING. Peterborough Abbey, 1086-1310: 
A Study in the Land Market. (Cambridge Stud- 
ies in Economic History) New York: Cam- 
bridge University Press. 1973. Pp. xiv, 208. 
$17.50. 


This book is essentially a series of studies on 
the economic and social structure of the estates 
of Peterborough abbey in the twelfth and thir- 
teenth centuries and especially of the land 
market, which the author seeks to study "as a 
whole," including all types of holdings and 
ranks of possessors. Mr. King states that "wher- 
ever possible in this study, the approach is via 
a family history, and looks at the family's ac- 
quisition of property and the use that was made 
of it. The history of the monastery is itself a 
family history" (p. xii). 

After a brief discussion of the sources (a few 
unpublished documents are printed as appen- 
dixes but not, unfortunately, some important 
twelfth-century charters, which are cited only 
in translation) and an account of the growth 
of Peterborough's estates before 1066 and the 
imposition by William the Conqueror of heavy 
military service on the abbey, the author stud- 
ies its knights. He traces in particular the 
fortunes of seven families and shows how the 
basic fees were preserved until the late twelfth 
century but were later absorbed by the abbey, 
which acquired property steadily from 1175 
until about 1300. Likewise with regard to free- 
holds, both of sokemen and of monastic ser- 
vants he stresses the aggressive policy of the 
abbey in the thirteenth century, amounting at 
times to "sustained campaigns" (p. 67) to in- 
crease its property and concentrate its lordship. 
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The distinction between free and customary 
land was maintained, and the author argues 
convincingly that there was no incompatibility 
between the continued integrity of customary 
tenures well into the fourteenth century and 
an active land market on the village level. 
There are also interesting chapters on the 
establishment and endowment of various mo- 
nastic departments and on the administration 
and organization of the abbey's estates, as well 
as sections on landclearing (which reached its 
peak in 1175-1225), arable land, sheep farming, 
and the labor supply. 

Throughout this work the author looks at 
society as "a single entity" (p. 5), seeking com- 
mon factors at work on all levels of landhold- 
ing, great and small, ecclesiastical and. secular, 
and arguing that “the basic concerns of families 
were the same" (p. 170). While this premise 
may not be true of all English society at that 
time, it applies to the relatively small and 
homogeneous world of the Peterborough estates 
and helps to break down the artificial distinc- 
tions sometimes drawn by historians. The au- 
thor proposes interesting parallels, as between 
the royal and abbatial administrations and be- 
tween the abbey's departments and its knightly 
tenants, and he draws original conclusions con- 
cerning the relation of family property and 
stability, suggesting in his final paragraph that 
the thirteenth century, in spite of the apparent 
anarchy of its land market, was more stable in 
comparison with the twelfth than is sometimes 
said. 

GILES CONSTABLE 
Harvard University . 


BERYL SMALLEY. The Becket Conflict and the 
Schools: A Study of Intellectuals in Politics. 
Totowa, N.J.: Rowman and Littlefield. 1973. 
Pp. xiv, 257. $13.50. 


Beryl Smalley’s book is a revealing description 
of a segment of the Anglo-Norman and early 
Angevin clerical class and the schools and 
masters that educated them. But even more, 
her work is a major contribution to the his 
toriography of the Becket-Henry II quarrel. It 
is a product of the author's able use of manu- 
script materials, which hold so many secrets 
about this significant class. 

Smalley is able to forge a chain of ideological 
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causality from Archbishop Thomas, ultimately 
intransigent before the Constitutions of Claren- 
don, back through his clerical staff to the theo- 
logical teaching of the schools. She argues con- 
vincingly that Becket’s opposition to the king 
was largely the result of the personal influence 
of Thomas’s chaplain, secretary, and personal 
theologian, Herbert of Bosham, and to a lesser 
degree, John of Salisbury, who taught the new 
archbishop what a high Gregorian interpreta- 
tion of scripture expected of a bishop in his 
situation. With her view of Becket's adoption 
of this model, the author can plausibly explain 
the contrast in Thomas’s character as chan- 
cellor and then as archbishop. Becket's initial 
assent to the Constitutions of Clarendon can 
be explained, as Herbert of Bosham said, as a 
vestige of the former chancellor's curial train- 
ing. Becket's stance against King Henry be- 
comes a case of role playing with more detail 
and definition than Z. N. Brooke could sug- 
gest. At the same time, Becket's resistance to 
Henry is less the effect of Thomas’s maturing 
sanctity than Knowles believed. Coming closer 
to the Knowles position, however, the author 
carefully admits that prior to becoming arch- 
bishop of Canterbury 'Thomas had demon- 
strated dissatisfaction with his life and thus 
had prepared himself for the influence of Her- 
bert of Bosham and his colleagues. More speci- 
fically, Smalley would reject any attempt to 
make canon law the principal basis of Becket's 
convictions. Theology, not canon law, was the 
chief influence on the archbishop and his clerks. 

In discussing Gilbert Foliot's capacity to 
compromise about principles (p. 179), Smalley 
identifies Robert, earl of Gloucester, with the 
earl for whom Gilbert was requesting relief 
from an interdict from the bishop of Hereford 
in 1143. The earl in question actually was 
Miles, earl of Hereford. Robert of Gloucester 
became the object of papal threats of excom- 
munication between 1145 and 1147 over his 
continued occupation of estates claimed by the 
bishop of Bayeux. 

Beryl Smalley's work is an impressive blend 
of intellectual, social, and political history. It 
shows just how painstaking searches for manu- 
scripts can produce answers to the many un- 
solved problems that confront medieval his- 
torians. The English clerical class during the 
twelfth century has yet to receive a compre- 
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hensive study. Smalley's book is not this study, 
nor is it the last word on Thomas Becket. It 
has, however, furthered the cause of each con- 
siderably. 
ROBERT B. PATTERSON 
University of South Carolina 


H. M. COLVIN. Building Accounts of King Henry 
II. New York: Oxford University Press. 1971. 
Pp. xvi, 472, 16 plates. $22.50. 


Whatever else may be said of King Henry III, 
he was one of the greatest royal patrons of 
architecture, sculpture, and painting in English 
history. The rehabilitation and expansion of 
Dover Castle and Winchester Castle took place 
during his minority. The great artistic achieve- 
ment of his reign was Westminster Abbey. The 
work was begun in 124% and was still in 
progress at the time of his death in 1272. He 
lived to see the body of King Edward the Con- 
fessor translated to the new shrine, and he 
lived to see the completion of the whole of the 
eastern arm, the crossing, and five of the twelve 
bays of the nave. 

The building accounts here edited are almost 
unique in Western Europe. The only surviving 
ones of comparable. antiquity are those of 
Charles of Anjou as king of Sicily (1266-85). 
Henry's accounts, except for one among the 
Westminster Abbey muniments, are preserved 
in the Public Record Office. Mr. Colvin has 
edited, with felicitous translations into English 
on the facing pages, four sets of documents for 
Dover Castle, five for Winchester Castle, and 
sixteen for Westminster. There are five figures 
(plans and drawings), sixteen plates, a glossary 
of technical terms, and a full index. There is 
a short introduction since, in the editor's words, 
"the purpose of this edition is to make these, 
the earliest English building accounts, available 
to architectural and economic historians rather 
than to exploit their contents in a lengthy in- 
troduction.” Actually the contents have already 
been exploited to a considerable extent in the 
editor's definitive History of the King's Works. 

The best indication of what is to be found 
in this volume is the editor's own summary: 
“These are not the only building accounts 
that survive from the reign of Henry IH, 
but they are by far the most important, and 
between them they fully illustrate the process 
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of account of which they are the record. They 
also throw a good deal of light on the em- 
ployment of labour and the economics of 
building in thirteenth-century England. As 
evidence of building technology they are less 
informative than could be wished: anyone 
who hopes to learn from them the secrets of 
the Gothic masons will be disappointed, for 
there is nothing here to tell him about the 
setting out of a chevet, or the construction 
of a high vault. But, as the index shows, many 
technical building terms are to be found in 
these pages, and whether one is interested in 
words as such or in the tools and processes 
that they represent, it is to these accounts 
that one must repeatedly turn for their earliest 
known occurrence." It may be added that the 
day-to-day task of medieval building comes 
alive in these pages. Historians of society, eco- 
nomics and the arts will thank Mr. Colvin, 
as wil the administrative historian and the 
merely curious. 

G. P. CUTTINO 

Emory University 


ODETTE PONTAL, edited and translated by. Les 
statuts synodaux français du XIII’ siècle, 
précédés de l'histoire du synode diocésain 
depuis ses origines. Volume 1, Les statuts de 
Paris et le synodal de l'Ouest (XIII siècle). 
Ministére de l'Éducation Nationale, Comité 
es Travaux historiques et scientifiques, Sec- 
tion de Philologie et d'Histoire jusqu'à 1610. 
Collection de documents inédits sur l'histoire 
de France. Series in-8*, volume 9.) Paris: Biblio- 
théque Nationale. 1971. Pp. Ixxvii, 289. 


Long before it became fashionable in Church 
history to eschew general problems and to 
favor the grassroots approach, much serious 
work had been done in various countries on 
the diocesan synod as an institution and on 
the records—statuta, precepta, capitula, con- 
stitutiones or whatever their label —that medie- 
val diocesan synods have left. Studies and 
editions such as those produced by C. R. 
Cheney for England, or for Poland by Jaküb 
Sawicki, have set admirable standards for re- 
search in this field where legal social and 
religious history meet. Madame Pontal's book 
‘is the first fruit of a comprehensive program 
for publishing the French diocesan statutes, 
which was the lifelong concern of the late 
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André Artonne. We catch a glimpse of the 
magnitude of this task in paging through the 
Repertoire des statuts synodaux des diocèses 
de l'ancienne France du XIII’ à la fin du 
XVIII* siècle (1969), in which Artonne, Louis 
Guizard, and Mme Pontal—the latter being 
the only survivor of the original team— 
catalogued the vast number of edited and 
unedited materials. 

Diocesan statutes fulfilled much more than 
the one function that the Fourth Lateran 
Council singled out for them—that of making 
known and giving execution at the local level 
to decisions of general and provincial councils. 
Of course they reflected, especially from the 
late twelfth century on, the common law of 
the Church, but they were not so much legisla- 
tive as pastoral in nature. Still less should 
they be seen as enactments of representative 
bodies even though they were often formulated 
after the bishop had consulted with his ca- 
thedral chapter (so Mme Pontal rightly ob- 
serves, p. lxiv). The statutes are essentially 
the bishop's acts of reform, correction, liturgical 
directives, cathechetical guidelines, warnings 
on current heresies, and so forth, which he 
publishes in solemn assembly, surrounded by 
his clergy, especially by those having cure of 
souls—and which he publishes to this same 
clergy, in a form that they will keep at hand 
as liber synodalis for their parochial duties. 

It is characteristic of the thirteenth century 
that the synodal statutes of certain bishops 
spread widely, being copied or imitated by 
other bishops, with or without additional ma- 
terial from other sources. Professor Cheney has _ 
traced this process for the derivatives of Rich- 
ard Poore's statutes in his classic, English 
Synodalia of the Thirteenth Century. In France 
the fountainhead was the series of prohibi- 
tiones et precepta observanda ab omnibus 
sacerdotibus published for Paris by Bishop Odo 
of Sully in 1208 and transmitted in several 
successive recensions. Its influence reached be- 
yond the seas and beyond the Pyrenees. It is 
also apparent in a new set of precepta synodalia 
originating at Angers after the Fourth Lateran 
Council and spreading with sundry variations 
to many dioceses of the West. Editing and 
translating these two texts is the main object 
of Mme Pontal's volume (the respective titles, 
"Statuts de Paris" and "Synodal de l'Ouest" 
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are of her own making); she’ presents the Latin 
originals and variant readings on the left-hand 
pages (pp. 52-100, 138-237), and the French 
version, with selective commentary in the foot- 
notes, on the right-hand pages. Both texts are 
preceded by descriptions of the manuscripts 
(pp. 9-35, 112-191) and old editions, and by 
discussions of the textual tradition. They are 
accompanied by 17 reproductions of manuscript 
pages. While the editor was aware of the com- 
plexities of the transmission of such textes 
vivants, it cannot be said that she gives the 
reader a clear picture of these problems or of 
the interrelations of the manuscripts. Stringing 
together, at the bottom of the pages, all of the 
variants from each of the manuscripts does not 
make a critical apparatus. 'The commentary in 
the right-hand notes is useful so far as it goes: 
it picks its source material at random from afar 
or close-by (e.g., p. 157 nn. 2, 9), includes irrel- 
evant references (pp. 79, 85), and leaves many 
passages unannotated that call for comment 
(thus on the Jews, p. 87, cc. 89, 9o; or the 
cluster of rare words in c. 82, p. 82); it also 
lacks bibliographical references where needed 
eg, on the elevation of the Host, pp. 83, 145, 
although the pertinent articles of V. L. Ken- 
nedy are given in the bibliography, p. xvii). 
All this leaves the reader with the impression 
of a learned writer who, while she knows her 
synodal material very well, does not appear to 
be on familiar ground in many other respects 
and not sure of the proper methods of organiz- 
ing an edition. In the description of manu- 
scripts, for instance, entries that do not pertain 
to diocesan statutes and related subjects often 
remain unidentified (even in the basic MS 
Paris, Arsenal 769). The same mixture of spe- 
cialized competence and lack of general his- 
torical method or perspective characterizes the 
partly quite useful, partly somewhat parochial 
introduction of 52 pages (xxv-Ixxvii) on dioc- 
esan synods and statutes, mostly French, “from 
the beginnings” to the thirteenth century. 
Names, topics, and incipits are well indexed, 
but the "Index bibliographique des conciles 
cités" (pp. 261—79) is unacceptable. And yet, 
the book is not without its charm. It is full of 
worthwhile, often important, information. But 
for future volumes in this much-needed series 
of editions, one would wish a workmanship less 
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reminiscent of the antiquarians of the ancien 
régime, lovable as they were. 
STEPHAN KUTTNER 
University of California, 
Berkeley 


Liége et Bourgogne: Actes du colloque tenu à 
Liége les 28, 29 et 30 Octobre 1968. (Bib- 
liothéque de la Faculté de Philosophie et 
Lettres de l'Université de Liége, number 203.) 
Paris: Société d'Édition "Les Belles Lettres." 
1972. Pp. 258. 30 fr. 


Unfortunately this volume is further evidence 
that papers presented orally at colloquia should 
seldom be published. Even if extensively re- 
vised, they often do not lend themselves to 
publication. Revision, moreover, takes time, 
and that explains why this volume, the result 
of colloquia held at Liége in late October of 
1968 to commemorate the five hundredth an- 
niversary of the destruction of Liège by Charles 
the Bold, duke of Burgundy, has appeared four 
years after the colloquia and why some papers 
were not revised or were not included. To 
appreciate these studies one should know that 
the bishopric of Liège, virtually an independent 
principality during the Middle Ages because 
of its loose ties with the Empire, was essentially 
the sole obstacle to the expansion of the Bur- 
gundian state southward toward Lorraine. After 
a series of wars between 1465 and 1468 the 
bishopric fell to Charles the Bold, who held it 
until his death in 1477, which signaled the 
end of the Burgundian state. 

The studies vary in aim. Some only straighten 
out details. Paul Harsin probes the political 
and diplomatic relations of Liége with Bur- 
gundy, France, and the papacy. John Bartier 
identifies officials used by Charles the Bold for 
the administration of Liége. Mademoiselle 
M.-R. Thielemans identifies and evaluates lands 
and revenues of Liégeois confiscated at Poil 
vache, Montaigle, and Bouvignes after Dinant 
was sacked by Burgundian troops. Dr. Para- 
vicini attempts to prove that Guy de Brimeu, 
lord of Humbercourt and Charles the Bold's 
governor of Litge, does not merit his bad repu- 
tation, that he was, in fact, humane and not 
overly greedy. Concerning the role of the 
Liégeois in the crusade against the Hussites in 
1421, Anton Vantuch notes the value of the 
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Liégeois chronicler Jean de Stavelot for certain 
details. Colonel Charles Brusten adds little to 
an understanding of the Liégeois campaigns 
of Charles the Bold by concluding that Charles 
was more feudal than fifteenth century in men- 
tality, that he was inefficient, and that he de- 
feated Liége not because of his military ability 
but because of its weakness. Nor do Brusten's 
brief remarks about military contracts reveal 
any knowledge of the subject. 

There are, however, four articles of more 
value that have perspective and relate Bur- 
gundian and Liégeois history to the broader 
European movements. Jean-Louis Kupper, in 
describing how Marc de Bade of the German 
family of Bade-Hochberg took advantage of the 
Liégeois struggle with Burgundy to have him- 
self elected bishop of Liége in 1465, reveals 
that the German princes of the fifteenth cen- 
tury regarded the Low Countries as a region 
in which to advance their own political and 
economic fortunes. Claude Thiry argues from 
studying a group of poems in French on the 
subject of the destruction of Dinant and Liége 
that these mediocre literary efforts by anon- 
ymous authors in the Burgundian camp were 
basically propaganda, advancing the theme that 
resistance to the dukes of Burgundy was evil 
and against God's will. The poems are, he con- 
tends, an example of that medieval literary 
genre, the exemplum. Known for his work on 
Burgundian institutions, Pierre Gorissen de- 
scribes how Charles the Bold's lieutenant Hum- 
bercourt established a regional capital at 
Maastricht with a conseil for the administra- 
tion of the Meuse region around Liége and 
suggests that this was a part of the centralizing 
policy of the Burgundian dukes in their at- 
tempt to create a powerful state between 
France and the Empire. Finally, in an interest- 
ing study Jean Schneider examines various at- 
tempts to establish the kingdoms of Lotharingia, 
Burgundy, and Arles during the late Middle 
Ages. He notes the theories advanced to justify 
the creation of such middle kingdoms and the 
failure of these attempts doomed by geo- 
graphical disunity and by the political, eco- 
nomic, linguistic, and cultural particularism of 
these- middle territories extending from the 
Mediterranean to the North Sea. 

"These studies will interest only students of 
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Burgundian and Liégeois history during the 
fifteenth century. 
BRYCE LYON 
Brown, University 


H. V. LIVERMORE. The Origins of Spain and 
Portugal. London: George Allen and Unwin; 
distrib. by Hillary House, New York. 1971. 
Pp. 438. $7.50. 

There is no reliable modern work covering the 
long period of Iberian history (the fourth to 
the late ninth centuries) dealt with by Pro- 
fessor Livermore. Professor E. A. Thompson’s 
The Goths in Spain (1969) is confined to 507- 
711. E. Lévi-Provencal's Histoire de l'Espagne 
Musulmane (1950) is decidedly weak on the 
Christian North. Existing general accounts of 
the North are unsatisfactory. Professor Liver- 
more's book should therefore be welcome. He 
makes use of archeological studies, of Portu- 
guese as well as Spanish monographs, and of 
Byzantine as well as Latin sources. His work 
is mainly confined to political history. On this 
he is detailed and readable and advances in- 
teresting hypotheses, for instance, on the iden- 
tity of "Count Julian,” who introduced the 
Muslims to Spain (p. 281). 

Unfortunately, his book is unsatisfactory in 
several crucial ways. It cannot be used as a 
reliable guide because, for most statements, it 
fails to provide any source references. It is also 
uncritical in its use of primary sources. I do 
not allude to curiosities such as the use of a 
twelfth-century historical novel as a "source" 
for the fourth century (p. 111), or of a four- 
teenth-century chronicle for the seventh (p. 
196), but to the treatment of a chronicle at- 
tributed to Maximus, acknowledged as a “du- 
bious text" (it has been known for centuries 
to be a modern forgery) which is repeatedly 
drawn on for the sixth century (pp. 159, 
169~71, 176, 179-80, 185), though the chronicle ` 
does not appear in the bibliography. It also 
seems mistaken to see (p. 248) the Chronicle of 
754 (of Toledo, not Córdoba) and the late 
ninth-century, largely mythological Chronicles 
of the Asturias as equally valid reflections of 
seventh-century opinion, or to accept (p. 279) 
the questionable early dating of the Akhbar 
majmu'a, due to Sánchez-Albornoz, but rejected 
by Lévi-Provencal. 
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The main thesis of the book is highly 
dubious. The division of the Iberian peninsula 
today is seen as due to the "resurrection of the 
two Germanic kingdoms, the heirs of the Suevi 
and the Visigoths" (pp. 894-95) which pro- 
duced, respectively, Portugal and Castile. This 
view traces modern Spain and Portugal back 
to the scattered settlement of small numbers of 
barbarians in the peninsula in the fifth century. 
It ignores the undeniable accidents of later 
dynastic history, which account for the political 
union of Spain and the separation of Spain 
from Portugal (if fifteenth-century marriages 
had gone differently the present map of the 
Iberian peninsula might be very different). 
Most important, the nature of the Christian 
North after 711 is left out of account. 

Livermore does not perceive that Asturias 
resisted the Muslims in exactly the same way 
that it had resisted the Romans and Visigoths 
(see M. Vigil and A. Barbero, in Boletín de 
la Real Academia de la Historia, 156[1965): 
271-939). This fact shows that the Christian 
kingdom of the Asturias, which spread into 
León and Castile, was not a mere revival of 
Romanized Gothic Toledo but a largely op- 
posed, far more primitive, frontier society. One 
should not be deceived by the myth-making 
chronicler of the 880s into thinking otherwise. 

Catalonia hardly enters Livermore's picture. 
That Catalonia developed separately from Cas- 
tile, under very different Frankish influence, is 
more important for later Spanish history than 
the anecdotal fact that Barcelona was once 
ruled by the Visigoths. The Muslim invasion 
and the very different reactions it aroused in 
primitive Asturias and Navarre, and in the 
Frankish empire, shaped the developing new 
societies of Portugal and Spain and account for 
Spain's underlying diversity (more significant, 
perhaps, than its late and largely superficial 
unity down to the present day. In 1500 the 
propagandists of the Catholic monarchs could 
celebrate Spain "restored" to its Gothic past. 
Today a different approach seems advisable. 

J- N. HILLGARTH 
Boston College 


A. P. VLASTO. The Entry of the Slavs into 
Christendom: An Introduction to the Medieval 
History of the Slavs. New York: Cambridge 
University Press. 1970. Pp. xii, 435. $23.50. 
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Few other topics in Church history can match 
the drama of mission and expansion; thus the 
subject of this book is inherently exciting, for 
Mr. Vlasto, a lecturer in Slavonic studies at 
the University of Cambridge, has aimed at 
nothing less than a narrative and analysis of 
how the Slavs were Christianized during the 
period from about 500 to 1200. In addition, 
because Slavic civilization was so embryonic in 
these years, he has also fulfilled the promise 
of his subtitle by providing a sophisticated in- 
troduction to the medieval history of the Slavs. 
After a brief discussion of the Slavs in the 
Byzantine Empire, the author turns to Central 
Europe and the missions of Saints Constantine 
(Cyril) and Methodius, then treats seriatim each 
of the Western, Balkan, and Eastern Slavs. A 
short chapter on the beginnings of monasticism 
among the orthodox Slavs is followed by a 
stimulating set of conclusions in which Vlasto 
discusses his central theme: the dividing of 
the Slavic world into two Christian civilizations. 

This is not an easy story to tell for at least 
two reasons. First, the data are often infuriat- 
ingly fragmentary, and as a result certain parts 
of the book are rather more tentative than 
others. Vlasto has tried scrupulously to indicate 
where this is the case, but in so doing the 
narrative sometimes becomes either dangerously 
general or mired in minutiae. Second, the warp 
of narrative and the weft of analysis is cast 
upon a frame that encompasses many centuries 
and more peoples; despite Vlasto’s admirable 
ability to command the linguistic tools neces- 
sary to this task, the resulting material is un- 
even and may impress some scholars as present- 
ing nothing new at crucial points while at the 
same time overwhelming some general readers 
with a book that is much more than a mere 
introduction. 

Despite these problems, Vlasto's book is a 
worthy complement to Father Francis Dvornik's 
recent "Byzantine Missions Among the Slavs" 
(AHR, 77 [1972]: 500-01) and constitutes a 
valuable contribution to a more nearly com- 
plete picture of early Slavic civilization. The 
scholarship is thorough and judicious, and the 
author's utilization of the wealth of archeo- 
logical evidence that has accumulated in the 
past decade is particularly useful. In addition, 
some of the interpretations are highly stimulat- 
ing, especially those that touch upon peoples 
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beyond the Byzantine sphere, those that deal 
with the relationship between religious develop- 
ment and political motivation among early 
Slav rulers, and those that relate to the theme 
mentioned above. Finally, it should be em- 
phasized that the attempt to deal with all of 
the Slavic peoples and their relations with Con- 
stantinople and/or Rome is on the whole 
successful Even minor groups, such as the 
Wends and Sorbs, are included; and Vlasto's 
treatment on this point provides us with both 
an eloquent and moving description of their 
fate and some provocative observations about 
the relationship between culture, conversion, 
and conquest in European history. 

PAUL W. KNOLL 

University of Southern California 


BERNARD S. BACHRACH. A History of the Alans 
in the West: From Their First Appearance in 
the Sources of Classical Antiquity through the 
Early Middle Ages. (Minnesota Monographs in 
the Humanities, volume 7.) Minneapolis: Uni- 
versity of Minnesota Press. 1973. Pp. xv, 161. 
$11.50. 


The Alans hardly seem to provide suitable 
material for a monograph. Their early history 
(to A.D. 375) is badly documented and the 
Alans who entered the Roman Empire never 
established a stable and viable state. On the 
contrary, they soon lost whatever national co- 
hesion they may formerly have possessed and 
scattered into widely separated groups, all of 
which soon disappear from the surviving evi- 
dence. Professor Bachrach has accordingly ap- 
proached the history of the Alans as a study of 
how they were assimilated into medieval society. 
Hence the division of the main text of the book 
into three chapters: “Alans beyond the Fron- 
tier" (pp. 3-25) “The Alans Come to the 
West" (pp. 26-73), “The Assimilation of the 
Alans” (pp. 74-119). Hence, too, its ambitious 
scope, from Seneca (p. 3) to a discussion of 
Norman tactics at the Battle of Hastings (pp. 
89-92). 

Any study that ranges so widely will in- 
evitably contain some mistakes and inaccuracies, 
although they need not greatly impair its value 
and usefulness. But Bachrach's treatment of 
the Alans in the first three centuries does, how- 
ever, exhibit serious errors of both compre- 
hension and evaluation. Greek and Latin texts 
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are sometimes badly mistranslated (e.g, “who 
attack the enemy with spears” [p. 4] for Lucan’s 
"fixo qui ludit in hospite"), and the interpreta- 
tive translation of Arrian’s Acies contra Alanos 
(pp. 1297-32) is marred by a failure to under- 
stand Arrian's references to units of the Roman 
army (e.g. "some light infantry, javelin men 
and slingers" are in fact the cohors III Ulpia 
Petraeorum of mounted archers) As for the 
historical interpretation of evidence the con- 
tent of a passage of Tacitus is misdated by 
nearly forty years (p. 124 n.3), and the account 
of the Alans from A.D. 180 to A.D. 375 depends 
largelv on an uncritical acceptance of uncertain 
and bogus evidence (pp. 13-17). Bachrach ad- 
duces Dio without mentioning that the Alans 
have been introduced into the text by emenda- 
tion, believes all the statements in the Historia 
Augusta about the Alans, asserts boldly that 
Maximinus was "the first emperor to be fully 
barbarian," and deduces that the Alans of 
Maximinus's generation "did not speak Gothic 
or Alan but the local Thracian patois’ and 
sometimes learned Latin. Perhaps less grave, or 
at least less misleading, is Bachrach's failure to 
employ all the pertinent evidence, although 
he complains about "the paucity of available 
information" (p. 17). 

In general the second and third chapters ap- 
pear to attain a higher level of technical pro- 
ficiency than the first. 


T. D. BARNES 
University College, 
Toronto 


ANDREW S. EHRENKREUTZ. Saladin. Albany: State 
University of New York Press. 1972. Pp. 290. 
$10.00. 


SIR HAMILTON GIBB. The Life of Saladin: From 
the Works of ‘Imad ad-Din and Bahd’ ad-Din. 
New York: Oxford University Press. 1973. Pp. 
76. $5.00. 


Ever since the publication of The Talisman 
by Sir Walter Scott in 1832 the name Saladin 
has evoked impressions of a gallant “knight 
errant” in the “mystic East.” In a study con- 
ducted by a major oil company, Mohammed 
the Prophet and Saladin were the two Islamic 
leaders most familiar to prospective executives. 
In spite of Saladin’s relative fame in European 
intellectual circles, there have been no full- 
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length scholarly biographies surfacing in the 
West in recent years. Until the publication of 
Professor Ehrenkreutz's history the most sig- 
nificant study had remained Stanley Lane- 
Poole's Saladin and the Fall of the Kingdom 
of Jerusalem, published in 1898. Lane-Poole's 
exhaustive treatment of the copious source 
material seemed to mesmerize his successors 
into echoing his paean to the Ayyubid sultan 
and into re-emphasizing his intensive interest 
in the jihad against Christendom rather than 
the internal policies that the sultan pursued 
in Egypt and Syria. It is only recently that 
well-known Western scholars have begun to 
question that noted British historian's interpre- 
tation. 'The need to resolve the queries arising 
from their monographs analyzing limited as- 
pects of Saladin's endeavors, coupled with the 
desirability of re-examining his career in the 
light of newly uncovered literary, archeological, 
and numismatic sources, makes Professor Ehren- 
kreutz's work most welcome. 

'This biography opens with a brief discussion 
of the historical myths surrounding the sultan's 
life. Probing Saladin's motives and policies 
from a social and economic as well as a political 
perspective, the author outlines conditions 
within the "Nilocentric" Fatimid government 
that paved the way for intervention by the 
Syrian regime of Nur-ad-Din. Saladin's acces- 
sion to the command of the Syrian army and 
the vizierate of Egypt was not a simple matter, 
as has been previously asserted, but rather the 
result of complex political and economic factors 
as well as careful planning on the part of the 
young man's supporters. Chapters 6 through 10 
constitute the heart of this study. The main 
thrust of this section, which demonstrates the 
debilitating effects of Saladin’s Syrian foreign 
policy on Egyptian internal affairs, is political 
and economic rather than social. Combining 
his own research in military and economic his- 
tory during the early Ayyubid period with 
studies by Hamilton Gibb, Claude Cahen, 
Nikita Elisséeff, and Bernard Lewis, to mention 
only a few, the author skillfully weaves a pic- 
ture of Saladin mulcting Egyptian resources in 
order to build a united Syro-Egyptian state. 
His imagery depicting the forces and under- 
currents in both states is clear and the thor- 
oughness of his scholarship impressive. In the 
final chapters he examines Saladin’s conquest 
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of the First Latin Kingdom and his problems 
combating the Third Crusade. Seeming to cor- 
roborate the thesis recently expounded by 
Emanuel Sivan (L’Islam et la croisade: Idéo- 
logie et propagande dans les réactions musul- 
manes aux croisades [1969]), which surprisingly 
is not cited, Ehrenkreutz attributes Saladin's 
failure at "Tyre to his followers' disillusionment 
over his lack of pursuit of the jihad. 

The book concludes with a new, more critical 
appraisal of Saladin as an individual: the ac- 
complishments of his reign resulted from “his 
military and governmental experience . . . his 
ruthless persecution and execution of political 
opponents and dissenters . . . his vindictive 
belligerence and calculated opportunism, and 
- . - his readiness to compromise religious ideals 
to political expediency” (p. 238). 

In contrast the late Hamilton A. R. Gibb’s 
portrait casts Saladin in a somewhat more tra- 
ditional mold, “as a man who fought for his 
ideals . . . not victoriously, but in a measure 
that fell short of his hopes and ambitions" (p. 
1) This book, culled in large measure from 
the author's chapter in A History of the Cru- 
sades (vol. 1, 1955), is written in the fashion of 
a chronicle, from the sultan's first campaigns in 
Egypt (1164) until his death in 1193. Although 
its scope is limited to political and military 
considerations, the author's historiographical 
comments and copious notes (which were 
largely omitted from the earlier version) justify 
its republication in separate form. 

Students of Middle Eastern history should 
acquaint themselves with both these works. Sir 
Hamilton Gibb's book is the final publication 
of a world-renowned Orientalist and contains 
insights that are the product of forty years of 
study. Professor Ehrenkreutz's work both revises 
our conception of Saladin and propounds a 
meaningful thesis concerning the sultan's role 
in Egyptian history. This is a highly readable 
portrait that should become familiar to all 
those interested in Middle Eastern or medieval 
history. 

HARRIS NIERMAN 
Flushing, New York 


JONATHAN RILEY-SMITH. The Feudal Nobility 
and the Kingdom of Jerusalem, 1174-1277. 
(Hamden, Conn.:] Archon Books. 1973. Pp. xiv, 
351. $16.50. 
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Professor Jonathan Riley-Smith, already known 
for his work on the Knights of St. John and 
for articles on the Latin Levant, has presented 
here a fully documented analysis of the baronial 
movement that reached its apogee in the Latin 
kingdom in the mid-thirteenth century, but 
which had its roots in the period before the 
fall of Jerusalem in 1187. Much of this material 
has been variously treated by other scholars, 
especially in recent years, but Professor Riley- 
Smith has taken a rather different approach. 
He has concentrated on two facets of the 
thirteenth-century development—the political 
and the literary—that is, first, an actual po- 
litical achievement culminating in the resist- 
ance to the Emperor Frederick II and his repre- 
sentatives, and, second, the writings of a small 
but remarkable group of jurists. Since, as he 
correctly observes, there has been thus far no 
"satisfactory description of the political ideas 
of the jurists or of the constitutional crises in 
which they were involved," he has sought to 
explain the legal principals that underlay the 
writings of the great jurists partly by examining 
the political, economic, and social develop- 
ments of the period and partly by a study 
of the cases recorded. For, as the author re- 
marks, thirteenth-century legal development 
` was "grounded in the practice of the courts,” 
the more so since what written law existed in 
the twelfth century was lost in 1187. The book 
is, therefore, detailed. Nevertheless, the overall 
result is an able portrayal of the remarkable 
interest in the law evinced by the Palestinian 
nobility and an explanation of how the great 
jurists of the mid-century built on and acknowl- 
edged their debt to their predecessors. 

In conclusion the author acknowledges that 
his original contention—that the Palestinian 
feudatories needed to be rescued from the tra- 
ditional view that they were "quarrelsome and 
short-sighted"—has to be modified. Though the 
jurists built a system of law applicable to their 
own day, preserved in the famous collection, 
the Assises de Jerusalem, it was based on an 
idealized and unhistorical conception of the 
early period of the kingdom. Nor were they 
totally immune from “donnish pedantry.” 
Nevertheless, as he finally maintains, their writ- 
ings, especially the lawbook of John of Jaffa, 
rank among the monuments of thirteenth- 
century thought. 
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One final observation. As is often the case 
in discussions of thirteenth-century Levantine 
society, Antioch-Tripoli is not included. This 
area was, of course, not specifically part of the 
Kingdom of Jerusalem. Moreover, the lack of 
comparable legal literature makes investigation 
of this kind difficult, if not impossible. Yet it 
would be instructive to know what reciprocal 
influences, if any, were operative. Perhaps Pro- 
fessor Riley-Smith may one day address himself 
to this problem. Meanwhile, he has made with 
this book a significant contribution to our un- 
derstanding of Crusader society. There are four 
appendixes with genealogical tables and lists of 
regents and lieutenants in the kingdom, two 
maps, and a bibliography. 

MARSHALL W. BALDWIN 
New York University 


ARNOLD TOYNBEE. Constantine Porphyrogenitus 
and His World. New York: Oxford University 
Press. 1973. Pp. xviii, 768, 5 maps. $45.00. 


When Alfred Rambaud published his Empire 
grec au dixiéme siécle (1870) he was in advance 
of his times. The same, unfortunately, cannot 
be said of Mr. Toynbee. In the preface he 
recounts that his interest in Constantine Por- 
phyrogenitus goes back to Toynbee’s last year 
as an undergradute, in 1910, but that he was 
not then able to realize his youthful ambition; 
circumstances drew him to other pursuits, and 
it was only in 1966, when he had completed all 
the other items of historical writing on his 
agenda, that he returned to the "crowned 
pedant.” Any other scholar, after a lifetime 
devoted to the most far-flung fields of history, 
would rightly have hesitated to undertake at 
this late stage a massive book on the Byzantine 
Empire, the more so as Byzantine studies have 
witnessed a remarkable advance since 1910—an 
advance that Toynbee does not appear to have 
kept abreast of. We can only admire him for 
his persistence. 

First, as to content. Despite its title, this book 
is only marginally concerned with Constantine 
Porphyrogenitus. The poor emperor is dis- 
missed in the first twenty-five pages, after which 
we are treated to an account of various aspects 
of the Byzantine Empire, beginning with the 
economy and going on to provincial administra- 
tion, the army, the navy, foreign relations, and 
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some miscellaneous snippets under the title of 
"'Civilization"—an account that is not confined 
to Constantine's reign, but ranges from the 
seventh century to the eleventh, with frequent 
excursions to ancient Greece and Rome, Egypt, 
Canaan, and China. On page 575 we return 
to Constantine and take leave of him on page 
605, but half of this space is devoted to a some- 
what confused discussion of the murder of 
Michael III in 867 and its subsequent "cover- 
up." After this we are offered nearly a hundred 
pages of appendixes that, again, have little to 
do with the Porphyrogenitus. 

Second, as to documentation and method. 
Toynbee has read widely in the Byzantine field, 
but he has read at random with the result that 
on a great many points he is not in control 
either of the evidence or of the modern bibli- 
ography (annex 1 of “The Record of the Years 
818-959 in the Byzantine Chronicles" may serve 
as an example). This would not have been 
so serious had he written the kind of bird’s-eye 
view historical essay that we expect from the 
senior practitioners of our discipline rather 
than a heavy tome, replete with footnotes and 
appendixes, that gives the impression of being 
a work of exact scholarship. What I found, 
however, more distresing than the gaps in 
information and bibliography was the author's 
casual approach to ascertaining the facts, an 
approach that stands in marked contrast to 
that of J. B. Bury, whom Toynbee so rightly 
admires, Bury always went right down to the 
evidence; Toynbee is usually content to cite 
a textbook. One example will have to suffice. 
On page 27 he makes the statement that the 
prosperity of the Byzantine Empire came to an 
end precisely in the year 963. Then on page 
36 he inserts an appendix in which he says 
that the view put forward by him was held 
unti] recently by reputable authorities, but at 
the last moment he happened to have read 
an article by M. F. Hendy (“Byzantium, 1081- 
1204: An Economic Reappraisal,” Transactions 
of the Royal Historical Society, 20 [1970]), who, 
on the basis of numismatic evidence, argued the 
exact opposite, namely that the Empire reached 
the peak of its economic development in the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries. Coins or no 
coins, Toynbee tries halfheartedly to defend his 
position on the grounds that the peasantry was 
miserable in the eleventh century (When was 
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it not miserable?); furthermore, he says, the 
same opinion is endorsed in the “authoritative” 
History of Byzantine Civilization (1971) by 
Hans W. Haussig, which, we assume, is deemed 
sufficient to put Hendy in his place. 

The truth of the matter, it seems to me, is 
that Toynbee (like Constantine Porphyro- 
genitus) has thrown together a pile of notes 
he has been taking for several decades with 
only a perfunctory attempt of bringing them 
up to date or relating them to the subject of 
his book. On page 601 he aptly criticizes the 
De Caerimoniis and the De Administrando 
Imperio with the words: “The miscellaneous- 
ness and the disorder of their contents make it 
look as if Constantine had kept them on the 
boil for years on end.” And on the next page: 
“A book is—or ought to be, when finished—a 
unity with a structure. It should, in fact, be 
finite, whereas a file is, by its very nature, open- 
ended.” Much the same judgment could be 
passed on this book. 

The importance of Constantine lies, of 
course, in those fields that are least treated or 
completely ignored by Toynbee, namely the in-: 
tellectual and. the artistic. He seems, indeed, 
to be unaware of the artistic "renaissance" that 
has been associated with Constantine's reign 
by scholars such as Kurt Weitzmann and Hugo 
Buchthal. He also shows very little interest in 
the immense encyclopediac enterprise that was 
either commissioned by Constantine or carried 
out more or less contemporaneously—an effort 
that included the Excerpta, the Geoponica, the 
Souda, and the Metaphrastian Menologium. Of 
these the student will find a useful sketch in 
Paul Lemerle's Le premier humanisme byzantin 
(1971). One would welcome a much fuller treat- 
ment since, for better or for worse, our knowl- 
edge of the Byzantine Empire—its administra- 
tion, its ceremonial and its cultural "baggage" 
—is to a large extent derived from Constan- 
tine's compilations. 

CYRIL MANGO 
Exeter College, 
Oxford 
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JULIAN H. FRANKLIN. Jean Bodin and the Rise 
of Absolutist Theory. (Cambridge Studies in the 
History and Theory of Politics.) New York: 
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Cambridge University Press. 1973. Pp. viii, 124. 
$8.95. 

“The central thesis of this book is.that Bodin's 
absolutism was as unprecedented as the 
[Huguenot justification of resistance that] it 
opposed” (vii). To substantiate his position, 
Professor Franklin first seeks to show that 
“from the end of the fifteenth century to 1572 
... the dominant trend of political ideas was 
favorable to constitutionalism . . . and the idea 
of residual absolute authority was in process 
of gradual erosion" (p. 21). He next demon- 
strates that "Bodin's idea of sovereignty [as 
expressed in the Methodus, which was pub- 
lished in 1566] was deliberately adapted to the 
French tradition of limited monarchy” (p. 38). 
The stage is thus set for Bodin's "sudden and 
dramatic shift" (p. 41) after 1572 to the abso- 
lutism of the République, a shift that. Franklin 
attributes to his "profound unwillingness to 
acknowledge legitimate resistance" (p. 50). 
Franklin then explains how Bodin sought to 
overcome arguments that coronation oaths and 
representative assemblies prevented kings from 
being absolute and how he dealt with the 
limitations on absolute authority imposed by 
fundamental and natural laws. Of special in- 
terest is Franklin's argument that Bodin's in- 
sistence on consent to taxation was consistent 
with his desire for a strong monarchy because 
he opposed using the power of the purse to 
control the actions of the king. The book con- 
cludes with a treatment of the question of 
resistance and a brief evaluation of the in- 
fluence of Bodin's ideas. 

Professor Franklin has a thorough knowledge 
of the sixteenth-century political theorist and 
writes with a cogent, terse prose. His interpreta- 
tions are always thought-provoking and nearly 
always well substantiated. I am particularly 
doubtful about his treatment of taxation. He 
assumes that Bodin required consent only to 
new taxes, but in the République he required 
consent to all taxes except those levied in cases 
of urgent necessity. Bodin strengthened the 
sovereign in his dealings with the magnates, 
magistrates, and estates by giving him "the 
greatest power to command” and the right “to 
make law binding on all his subjects," but he 
placed him more specifically under divine and 
natural law (which protected property rights) 
than most of his contemporaries. I see no neces- 
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sary inconsistency in this and am doubtful 
whether Bodin should be considered an ab- 
solutist. He certainly defended himself vigor- 
ously in the preface to the third edition of the 
République against charges that he had given 
too much power to the king, as Franklin him- 
self shows (p. 102). 

RUSSELL MAJOR 

Emory University 


JACOB KATZ. Out of the Ghetto: The Social 
Background of Jewish Emancipation, 177o- 
1870. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University 
Press. 1973. Pp. vi, 271. $12.00. 


This important study deals with the political, 
social, and ideological factors that produced in 
the late eighteenth and early nineteenth cen- 
turies a radically new evaluation of the place 
of Jews in Central and Western Europe. Pro- 
fessor Katz examines the changing attitudes of 
both the Jewish and non-Jewish world in the 
Enlightenment that led many Jewish leaders 
to seek integration into the national political 
and cultural communities in which they lived 
and that led many non-Jewish thinkers to see 
the assimilation and absorption of the isolated 
Jewish communities as a major Enlightenment 
goal. Starting from the concept of the Jewish 
communities as constituting a “republic apart,” 
dispersed in strange lands as temporary, and 
often unwanted residents awaiting their return 
to Israel when the Messiah finally arrived, Pro- 
fessor Katz shows that neither the Jews nor 
their neighbors originally thought of making 
the Jewish communities part of the larger 
society around them. Then, in the eighteenth 
century pressure developed for the national 
states to control and regulate the Jewish com- 
munities. The rationalistic ideas of the En- 
lightenment eroded the Christian basis for 
separating the Jews and led to the seculariza- 
tion of the state in which religious differences 
theoretically would play no role. And, on the 
Jewish side, there was pressure for shedding 
many traditional views and practices and for 
adopting the mores of the surrounding world. 

Professor Katz studies in fascinating detail 
the way both tolerant Enlightenment leaders, 
primarily in France, Germany, and Austria, 
and Jewish thinkers such as Mendelssohn, Wes- 
sely, and De Pinto, developed an image of the 
future in which Jews and Christians would 
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be coequal citizens and partners in modern 
states. Professor Katz also analyzes the objec- 
tions to this liberalizing process presented by 
gentiles and Orthodox Jews. This transforma- 
tion, which led to the breakup of the ghettoes 
and to many Jews emerging from their age-old 
isolation, was accelerated by the effects of the 
French Revolution and Napoleon's conquests. 

The Jewish emancipation movement was far 
from a complete success. The dialectical op- 
position of Judaism and Christianity became 
transformed into a new secular anti-Semitism, 
a nationalistic romantic ideology that still 
found the Jews aliens in modern nonreligious 
states. 

The transformation came to its climax when 
Napoleon called the Sanhedrin into session 
for the first time since Titus conquered Jeru- 
salem. Only the Sanhedrin can change Jewish 
law. This episode is usually considered a joke 
or is interpreted in terms of Napoleon's eco- 
nomic policies. Professor Katz shows that the 
Sanhedrin's meeting grew partly out of En- 
lightenment Jewish desires to modernize Jewish 
law and partly from a desire to eliminate those 
Jewish practices inimical to modern secular, 
national life. The members of the Sanhedrin 
were willing to go along with Napoleon's as- 
similation policy, except for the rabbinical re- 
fusal to sanctify intermarriage. In 1808 Na- 
poleon issued his so-called Infamous Decrees, 
trying to integrate the Alsatian Jews into nor- 
mal French life. Jews then and since have 
regarded these decrees as a betrayal since they 
represent an attempt at assimilation in gentile 
terms rather than Jewish ones. What is at issue 

` is the core of the problem; namely, what each 
side would consider an acceptable incorpora- 
tion of the Jewish people as coequal members 
of modern society. Liberal non-Jews would like 
to see all differences disappear—that is, Jews 
cease being Jews in any meaningful sense and 
become Frenchmen, Germans, etc. The mod- 
ern Jews want to be French Jews, English 
Jews, etc. Anti-Semitic gentiles have insisted the 
first option either cannot be achieved or should 
not be attempted and that the second amounts 
to creating citizens whose loyalties transcend 
national boundaries and who are thereby dan- 
gerous. 

Out of the Ghetto is an excellent presenta- 
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tion of the development of Jewish emancipa- 
tion. It concentrates mainly on German and 
Austrian developments with less emphasis 
on the French ones. The only criticisms 
I would raise are (1) that the work pur- 
ports to cover the period between 1770 and 
1870, but actually only deals in detail with 
events up to around 1830; (2) Professor Katz's 
interpretation of the significance of the meetings 
of the Napoleonic Sanhedrin and the Infamous 
Decrees is still heavily imbued with the usual 
Jewish interpretations. Professor Katz does treat 
the Sanhedrin's deliberations seriously, and not 
as a joke, but tries to put them into traditional 
Jewish molds. He does not consider their rela- 
tion to either Napoleon's messianic pretensions 
or the Abbé Grégoire's millenarian views. Re- 
cently discovered materials of Grégoire's about 
the Sanhedrin give a quite different picture 
(which I am dealing with in a forthcoming 
study). Grégoire was the adviser to some of the 
major participants at the meetings. The In- 
famous Decrees are actually an attempt to put 
into practice, maybe somewhat brutally, Gré- 
goire's humanistic proposals dating from even 
before the Revolution; (3) the effect of Jewish 
life in the United States on the European scene 
is not mentioned. The United States, the first 
purely secular state, is the first Western state 
to have Jewish citizens. The situation in the 
United States and the possibility of immigrat- 
ing there must have affected the persecuted 
Jews of Europe from 1789 onward. 

Out of the Ghetto is the culmination of a 
lifetime of study by Professor Katz. This work, 
plus his many previous books and articles, con- 
stitutes a most important presentation of the 
way Jewish-Christian relations became trans 
formed in the Enlightenment and the way this 
transformation created new tensions and prob- 
lems that provided the roots of what was to 
become the holocaust. 

RICHARD H. POPKIN 
Washington University 


FRIDA KNIGHT. Beethoven and the Age of Revo- 
lution. [New York:] International Publishers. 
1973. Pp. 206. $7.50. 


Knight "sets out to look at Beethoven and his 
work specifically in the context of the social 
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and political events of the very stirring times 
in which he lived." She evokes the character of 
the people and regions known to Beethoven 
by giving quotations from the writings of con- 
temporary or near-contemporary travelers, such 
as Madame de Staél (De l'Allemagne [London, 
1813]) and “A Musical Professor" (4 Ramble in 
Germany [London, 1828]). For the sequence of 
events in Beethoven's life she relies chiefly on 
Thayers Life of Beethoven (ed. E. Forbes 
[1964]), and into the episodes she pours rather 
dramatic sketches of battles, sieges, occupations, 
inflation, and the rest. No one chief source is 
evident, but she does cite some recent publica- 
tions such as E. J. Hobsbawm, The Age of 
Revolution (1962) and D. E. Emerson, Metter- 
nich and the Political Police (1968). 

Compositions come in their chronological 
order and are made to fit the private or public 
actions and atmosphere of the time; instead of 
musical analysis (not required by her objec- 
tives) Knight tells us sometimes why Beethoven 
wrote what he did and what he meant by it, 
as in the following passage: "But towards the 
end of 1817 Beethoven summoned all his will 
power and creative energy to utter a cry of 
revolt and express his anger and grief and his 
supreme confidence in life. The 'Hammer- 
klavier' Sonata is an assertion of the human 
spirit triumphant. It embodied the artist's will 
to overcome his own troubles, and his knowl- 
edge that in spite of present hardship the forces 
of progress would win in the end. The 'Ham- 
merklavier' Sonata is the voice of 'the Inspired 
Man’ ” (p. 110). 

Although Knight does not attempt to give 
us a new interpretation of the period from the 
French Revolution to the 1820s, some of her 
broad statements arouse apprehension, as, for 
example, when the "sudden springtime" in 
Italy in 1797 is compared to the "flowering of 
popular culture" in the former Habsburg do- 
minions that were "starved of culture through- 
out the nineteenth century and till the end of 
World War II" (p. 191). 

Knight acknowledges that the "book was 
begun in 1970, Beethoven's bicentenary year, in 
a rash moment of enthusiasm over the discovery 
of the Conversation Books of 1817 to 1823" (p. 
6). It is doubtful that it adds appreciably, if at 
all to what older books have revealed about 
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Beethoven, or anything to knowledge of his age 
in general. Perhaps she wrote it more to satisfy 
her own needs than those of others. 
WALTER L. WOODFILL 
University of California, 
Davis 


JEAN SIGMANN. 1848: The Romantic and Demo- 
cratic Revolutions in Europe. Translated from 
the French by LOVETT F. EDWARDS. (Great Revo- 
lutions.) New York: Harper and Row. 1973. Pp. 
352. $10.00. 


The years 1848 and 1849 remain unique in 
European history. Even in our stormy and un- 
certain times it is hard to envisage half a dozen 
major revolutions and several lesser ones crowd- 
ing one upon the other, having some aspira- 
tions in common, but also many disparate in- 
terests and aims, leading in the concluding 
months to reaction and military repression. 

So important were these unexpected and 
spectacular events that historians of many na- 
tions have written exhaustive treatises upon 
them and have produced mountains of mono- 
graphic studies on individual aspects or par- 
ticular failures. Few indeed, however, have had 
the courage to attack the entire problem, to 
trace the innumerable, often conflicting cur- 
rents and to analyze the constant interactions. 

This is what Jean Sigmann has undertaken 
to do, with perhaps as great a degree of success 
as possible, at least in the few hundred pages 
he has allotted himself. His book has the virtue 
not only of a synthesis, but of sound knowledge 
and balanced judgment. So conscientious is he 
that no country, no movement however insig- 
nificant, is overlooked. Furthermore, feeling the 
need of reviewing the background of the vari- 
ous upheavals, he gets so involved that only 
about a third of his book remains for the treat- 
ment of the actual revolutions; he has even 
traced the forces at work in such countries as 
Portugal, Sweden, Norway, and even the Serbia 
of Prince Milosh. 

In a word, the book defeats its own purpose. 
A student coming new to the subject will find 
the text so congested and the narrative so 
breathless as to leave him completely at sea. 
Places and proper names (both not infre- 
quently misspelled) becloud the discussion of 
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key issues. Of the author's competence and 
understanding there can be no doubt, but it 
is clear that an adequate treatment of so vast 
and complicated a subject and its background 
in hardly more tban three hundred pages is 
simply an impossibility. Perhaps the task could 
be accomplished in three times the number of 
pages but even then it would be difficult to 
integrate and make sense of so much recal- 
citrant material. 


WILLIAM L. LANGER 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 


PIERRE BLET et al., editors. Le Saint Siége et les 
victimes de la guerre, mars 1939-decembre 
1940. (Secrétairerie d'État de Sa Sainteté. Actes 
et documents du Saint Siége relatifs à la seconde 
guerre mondiale, number 6.) Vatican City: 
Libreria Editrice Vaticana. 1972. Pp. xxviii, 557. 


PIERRE BLET et al., editors. Le Saint Siege et la 
guerre mondiale, novembre  1942-décembre 
1943. (Secrétairerie d'État de Sa Sainteté. Actes 
et documents du Saint Siége relatifs à la 
seconde guerre mondiale, number 7.) Vatican 
City: Libreria Editrice Vaticana. 1978. Pp. 
xxvii, 765. 


These two volumes—on victims of the war (dat- 
ing from March 1939 to December 1940) and 
attempts toward peace (between November, 
1942 and December 1943)—are the latest in 
the series of Vatican documents pertaining to 
'the Second World War. When the first volume 
was published in December 1965 the Vatican's 
secretariat for foreign affairs announced three 
major topics for the series: Vatican activities in 
'the service of peace; the Vatican's relationship 
with local hierarchies caught up in the war; 
and Vatican efforts on, behalf of the victims of 
the war. 

Several volumes on Vatican peace efforts 
have been published previously and volume 7, 
under review bere, is a continuation on this 
subject. Volume 6, however, is the first volume 
on Vatican aid to the victims of the war. The 
delay in publishing these books, as the editors 
explain in their introduction, was in large part 
due to the necessity of sifting through the en- 
tire documentary collection for the war years 
to select the pertinent documents on each topic. 
"This topical arrangement has another disadvan- 
tage, namely, the reader is never quite certain 
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in which volume a particular subject will be 
found. 

Looking first at volume 6 and Vatican efforts 
on behalf of war victims, we find the editors 
acknowledging that Vatican relief efforts were 
costly and time-consuming and the results 
meager and disappointing. The precedents of 
World War I, as in so many other fields, were 
a poor guide for papal relief efforts in World 
War II. During the earlier war the Russian and 
Ottoman empires cooperated, albeit reluctantly, 
with Vatican relief efforts, while a relatively 
primitive technology of war made it possible to 
distinguish between conibatants and noncom- 
batants, and there were few political or racial 
refugees. In the recent war, Germany and 
Russia refused any effective cooperation, the 
advanced state of aeria] warfare made entire 
populations victims of the war, and racial and 
ideological fanaticism created thousands of 
refugees. Thus, the Vatican's relief task not 
only increased enormously in scope, but be- 
came nearly impossible to implement. 

The Vatican had to rely on the cooperation 
of the national Catholic hierarchies to carry out 
its plans and could only hope that the moral 
authority of the pope would carry enough 
weight to obtain results. That this was not al- 
ways the case is amply documented in this 
volume. One of the major actions the Vatican 
undertook on behalf of German refugees (mostly 
Jews recently converted to Catholicism and 
known, in the jargon of the period, as non- 
Aryan Catholics), was the so-called Brazil proj- 
ect, which involved granting three thousand 
Brazilian visas to German immigrants. Despite 
consistent pressure by Vatican and local officials 
in Berlin and Rio de Janeiro, Brazilian bureau- 
crats and clergymen who objected to the plan 
for economic and racial reasons imposed numer- 
ous delays. In the end, fewer than one thousand 
refugees were admitted. The Vatican experi- 
enced similar disappointments when it at- 
tempted to modify pending racial legislation in 
Italy, Hungary, Slovakia, and Romania. 

In view of its limited resources the Vatican 
decided to concentrate its greatest efforts to- 
ward the rescue of non-Aryan Catholics. Their 
plight was especially grave inasmuch as the 
Jewish charitable organizations refused to help 
them and tbe Church felt a special responsi- 
bility toward them. 
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Other major sections in this volume deal 
with the Holy See's assistance to Poland, its 
cooperation with the International Red Cross, 
and other miscellaneous operations. Among the 
latter were assistance to refugees in Central 
Europe: Czechs and Romanians in Hungary, 
Hungarians and Poles in Romania, and French 
laborers deported to Germany. One of the 
more interesting and lesser-known projects was 
a plan to establish a volunteer peace corps in 
Finland during the Winter War. It was appar- 
ently never carried out, although the editors 
point out that the documentation on this sub- 
ject is incomplete. 'The results of most of these 
assistance efforts were disappointing, but not 
for lack of trying; Vatican officials were not in- 
different to the appeals directed to them. 

Volume 7 presents Vatican diplomacy at a 
time when the war took a dramatic turn in 
favor of the Allies, a change that also affected 
Vatican policy. The prospect of a Communist 
victory was frightening to Vatican officials, who 
preferred a negotiated peace in place of a total 
victory by either Germany or Russia. Of almost 
equal concern to the Holy See were the prob- 
lems of the bombing and occupation of Rome, 
and Italy's role in the war. 

On the question of the bombing cf Rome, 
the Vatican argument that the city was the 
capital of Christianity was countered by Allied 
arguments of military necessity and the military 
impossibility of distinguishing between the 
Italian people and their Fascist government. 
The Vatican also tried repeatedly to get the 
government to remove all military headquarters 
from Rome and declare Rome an open city. 

Vatican efforts toward a negotiated peace 
(prompted by fears both that a Russian victory 
would lead to a Communist takeover in Ger- 
many and that American troops would be 
withdrawn from Europe at the end of the 
war) were labeled by Allied propaganda as 
pro-German. That the smaller nations of East 
Central Europe and Switzerland, Spain, and 
Portugal shared the Vatican's apprehensions 
was only further proof to the Allies that these 
nations had also fallen victim to Nazi propa- 
ganda. 

A more serious dispute, which has been pub- 
licized before, arose between the Vatican and 
the Polish government .in exile. In January 
1943, Wladislas Raczkiewicz, president of Po- 
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land, asked the pope to publicly condemn Nazi 
atrocities against the Polish people. Some Vati- 
can officials attributed Raczkiewicz's demands to 
antipapal influence among the president's ad- 
visers, believed that the facts regarding Nazi 
atrocities were exaggerated, and noted the in- 
consistencies between the president's reports 
and those from Vatican sources. Pius XII ap- 
parently agreed with this assessment; his reply 
to Raczkiewicz was noncommittal. The Vatican 
did, however, accredit Monsignore Godfrey, the 
apostolic delegate in Britain, as charge d'affairs 
to the Polish government-in-exile, to demon- 
strate the pope's concern for Poland. 

Another well-publicized episode concerns the 
deportation of Roman Jews by the SS. The edi- 
tors mention this incident only in their intro- 
duction (p. 62), citing a telégram in a footnote 
from the British minister assigned by the For- 
eign Office to Rome (this is an unpublished 
document from the recently opened Foreign 
Office archives); they promise to publish a 
memorandum by Cardinal Maglione, the papal 
secretary of state, in a subsequent volume on 
war victims. 

The steadily deteriorating military and politi- 
cal situation in Italy led the Vatican, at con- 
siderable risk, to support attempts by the king 
and anti-Mussolini forces to get the country 
out of the war. While trying to avoid the ap- 
pearance of meddling in domestic affairs, the 
pope felt that he could not let ruin and chaos 
overtake the country. At the same time, Vatican 
officials were aware that should the armistice 
negotiations with the Allies become known to 
Mussolini or the Germans, severe reprisals might 
be in store for the pope and the Church. In 
the end the Vatican’s efforts did not play a 
decisive role in these negotiations and the 
armistice was effected through other channels. 

Throughout this volume, Pius XII’s concern 
for a just and lasting peace is very much in 
evidence; he was equally concerned, however, 
to appear strictly impartial and to have his 
motives understood. He worried lest his desire 
for a negotiated peace create another stab-in- 
the-back legend in Germany, as Benedict XV's 
peace proposals had done during the First 
World War, and he was also worried about 
Italian rumors that disapproved of the Vatican's 
role in the Italian armistice negotiations. 

As in previous volumes of this series the 
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documents are printed in the original language 
and in chronological order. There is a short 
summary of each document in French and a 
fairly detailed introduction, also in French, 
outlining the major subjects in each volume. 
There are explanatory footnotes and some 
references to the pertinent literature. One of 
the most helpful features is the inclusion of var- 
ious drafts, comments, and corrections of docu- 
ments, indicating how the Vatican arrived at 
some of its decisions. There is no doubt that 
these volumes are a major contribution to the 
diplomatic history of the Second World War. 


GEORGE O. KENT 
University of Maryland, 
College Park 


J. J. BAGLEY. Historical Interpretation. Volume 
1, Sources of English Medieval History, 1066- 
1540; volume 2, Sources of English History, 
1540 to the Present Day. New York: St. Martin's 
Press. 1978. Pp. 285; 296. $10.00 each. 


At long last a teacher has written a book to help 
others to teach and learn English history, and 
Bagley's story is admirably designed to win new 
converts to Clio's cause. A Reader in history at 
the University of Liverpool, he has aimed to tell 
learners, both buffs and professionals, how to 
have the fun of finding out for themselves what 
bappened and why in England's past. A born 
storyteller and a general practitioner of the 
historian's craft, he has reversed the century-old 
practice, begun in 1871 with Stubbs's Select 
Charters, of teaching history directly from the 
documents. Instead, this book provides instruc- 
tion on where to find the evidence, which kind 
of source to use for which purpose, and how to 
apply the material it affords. Bagley uses lengthy 
quotations from manifold sources to exemplify 
the directions he gives and to illustrate the 
kind of information that may be derived from 
a particular class of evidence. He picks an epi- 
sode and then reinforces his account with 
source quotations. A seven-page version of 
Wyatt’s Rebellion in 1554 includes quotations 
from the State Papers, a letter from Princess 
Elizabeth, and the reports of the Spanish and 
French ambassadors. A well-paced narrative 
and Bagley’s feel for the past should entice 
readers into the web of history from which es- 
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cape is seldom easy. Chapter after chapter 
exudes the joy of teaching, the author’s pleasure 
in the writing and in sharing with others “The 
Bliss that History Doth Bring Men to.” 

To show the variety among the records of 
England's past is the book's main theme. Social 
and economic sources predominate, but much 
attention is given to the people and to the role 
of individual persons. Letters and diaries, 
memoirs, biographies, and chronicles disclose 
the parts played by kings and warriors, states- 
men and parsons, and just plain people. Bagley 
directs the learner to the National Portrait Gal- 
lery to see what England’s personages looked 
like; he calls attention to medieval wall-por- 
traits and, for recent centuries, to prints, draw- 
ings, and cartoons. Over three dozen illustra- 
tions, all of them fresh and new, show what 
manuscripts, maps, and indentures look like, 
and the pictures of brasses, town plans, build- 
ings, and broadsides, railway cuttings and 
canals, advertisements and Amusements of Lon- 
don give a fair sampling of the historian’s de- 
lights. The opportunities for discoveries in the 
regional archives of shire and borough with 
their fresh supplies of private manuscripts and 
official records are pointed out. Also explained 
is the use of poetry, pamphlets, and newspapers, 
of guidebooks, like Thomas West’s Guide to 
the Lakes (1778), and travelers’ tales to ascertain 
the common mind of England—although the 
big ideas of Britain’s many uncommon minds 
seem missing. Moreover, Bagley suggests just 
how the kinds of' surviving evidence have de- 
termined the prevailing patterns of England's 
history and the character of much English his- 
toriography. 

When an author has chosen so much so 
wisely, to mention sins of omission—what he 
chose not to choose—may be bad taste. But 
surely so fervid a teacher need have no fear of 
“the austere territory of constitutional history.” 
Likewise, so reflective a historian might have 
done more with intellectual and political his- 
tory. But Bagley's game was author's choice, and 
his the right to select. The choices that he has 
made should inspire many a student to become 
a teacher—and a scholar, too. 

WILLIAM H. DUNHAM, JR. 
Yale University 
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DAVID H. PILL. The English Reformation, 1529— 
58. Totowa, N.J: Rowman and Littlefield. 
1973. Pp. 224. Cloth $7.00, paper $3.50. 


This is a straightforward, well-organized history 
of the Reformation in England through the 
early years of the Elizabethan settlement. The 
author, as he notes in his introduction, has 
relied largely on secondary sources. Since these, 
both monographic and broadly interpretive, 
have accumulated at an alarming rate during 
the past two decades, to reduce them to compre- 
hensive size and yet present a story judiciously 
and simply is no small achievement. The book, 
unlike so many dealing with ecclesiastical and 
religious history, is written for the layman to 
understand. We are given a sketch of the 
Church, its structure, and its offices, which for a 
change does not leave the reader floundering 
about among archidiaconal courts, rural deans, 
appropriations, monastic cathedrals, preben- 
daries, and so forth. It should prove most use- 
ful for undergraduate courses. The student who 
lacks the training or the experience of the ec- 
clesiastical historian will be most grateful. 
Instead of attempting the impossible task of 
crediting his secondary sources in footnotes, on 
controversial points Pill cites his authorities in 
the text and then at the end of the chapter 
provides a brief review of the major works 
upon which the chapter is based. And he has 
the courage, which authors of summary works 
so rarely show, to present divergent views on 
specific questions without feeling called upon to 
adjudicate authoritatively between them. His 
overall thesis, however, is quite clear. The 
Henrician reformation was a political and con- 
stitutional revolution and only incidentally 
religious and theological. Henry was its moving 
force, the royal supremacy the key to all his 
actions, the unity of the English state under 
his firm contro] his constant aim. It is this that 
distinguishes his reign from the reigns of his 
son and his elder daughter. From 1547 to 1558 
other motives predominated and chaos resulted. 
The success of Elizabeth was in large part due 
to her return to the middle way that Henry had 
sought and the subordination of religious and 
ecclesiastical ends to the good of the state. 
W. M. SOUTHGATE 
Denison University 
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joyce rouincs. The Dissolution of the Monas- 
teries. (Historical Problems: Studies and Docu- 
ments, number 14.) New York: Barnes and 
Noble. 1971. Pp. 264. $10.00. 


When a government succeeds brilliantly in a 
radical stroke of policy, the historian is tempted 
to assume that someone must have planned the 
whole matter systematically, from start to finish. 
Henry VIII's suppression of the English monas- 
teries went so smoothly, provoking so little 
resistance from monks or interested laymen, that 
one might easily suppose that Thomas Crom- 
well had it all thought out in 1535. The pe- 
culiar strength of Joyce Youings’s recent work 
is her thorough demonstration—by following 
the campaign step by step, and almost day by 
day—that the Crown moved in a wholly tenta- 
tive, cautious, opportunistic fashion, probing 
for weaknesses and deciding to press for whole- 
sale surrenders only after the fragility of even 
the "great and solemn monasteries” was blatant 
and manifest in mid-1538. Dr. Youings under- 
scores the importance of local initiative (on the 
part of lay landlords and their agents) in point- 
ing out to Cromwell which houses might cave 
in most easily to pressure and in anticipating 
the wholesale secularization of monastic prop- 
erty by an unprecedented flurry (in 1537-38) of 
investment in conventual leases. And Dr. You- 
ings stresses the care with which Cromwell 
assured all lay investors (and indeed the reli- 
gious themselves) that they stood to lose little or 
nothing should the monasteries fall to the 
Crown. So although Cromwell evidently had 
no notion in 1535 that he would be able to go 
all the way and seize the monasteries’ land in 
toto, his skillful handling at each stage made it 
possible for each successful stroke to precipitate 
the next one. 

Dr. Youings's focus is a narrow one, on the 
step-by-step management of the campaign and 
on administrative techniques within the Court 
of Augmentations. She makes no attempt to 
supplement (or duplicate) the work of Professor 
M. D. Knowles, for instance, on the wider and 
more long-term questions of pre-Reformation 
religious life, the impact of the dissolution on 
the nature of English spirituality, and so. on. 
The economic and administrative facets of the 
dissolution are of course Dr. Youings's forte, 
and she produces a terse and lucid synthesis of 
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recent research in 181 pages. She leaves a few 
questions unanswered (what really lay behind 
all that monastic building in 1537-38, for in- 
stance?) but little to criticize in the restricted 
field she has chosen. 

The documents that Dr. Youings includes 
(forming almost half the book) are a rich and 
varied representation of the sources relevant to 
the dissolution. It may well be that this volume 
will appeal most to the beginning graduate stu- 
dent, who will find in the text and documents 
an open doorway into further research on the 
topic. 

LESLIE P. FAIRFIELD 
Purdue University 


JOAN THIRSK and J. P. COOPER, editors. Seven- 
teenth-Century Economic Documents. New 
York: Oxford University Press. 1972. Pp. xvii, 


849. $27.25. 


Discrete documents are not commonly the ob- 
ject of the cogitations of economic historians of 
the seventeenth century. Some tracts, some 
governmental memorandums, and the late essays 
in political arithmetic stand out as singularly 
important documents, and they have received 
close, individual analysis. More commonly, how- 
ever, the economic historian works cumulatively 
and quantitatively from whole classes of docu- 
ments in series. Probably because they are of 
little significance when they are presented singly 
or in excerpts, many types of documents com- 
monly used by economic historians are not 
represented in the present volume at all: con- 
veyancing instruments, port books, financial ac- 
counts of government departments to name but 
a few. Most of the documents in this volume are 
contemporary descriptions of economic condi- 
tions and problems, documents that are often 
the starting point for historical analysis, but 
often not the sort on which conclusions rest. 
There is, therefore, little resemblance between 
the exercises that students may perform with a 
selection of documents such as this and the ac- 
tivity of economic historians. 

Research, or the imitation of it, however, is 
only one of the purposes this collection, pre- 
pared to meet the needs of Oxford under- 


graduates, might be asked to serve. Dr. Thirsk. 


states in the preface to this volume that the 
aim of the collection is "to illustrate as many 
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aspects of economic life as possible, and to indi- 
cate new paths for exploration as well as travers- 
ing old ones.” The 374 documents or excerpts 
from documents are arranged chronologically in 
eight topical sections: "Economic Crises" (40 
documents) "Agriculture" (44 documents); 
"Industries" (62 documents); "Inland and 
Coastal Trade and Communications" (54 docu- 
ments); “Overseas Trade” (70 documents); 
"Finance and Coinage” (7o documents); 
“Aliens” (23 documents); and “Wealth, Popu- 
lation, and Land: Some Contemporary Statis- 
tics” (11 documents). The documents in the 
section on aliens, a group difficult to define in 
economic terms, might better have been in- 
corporated in the other sections. Otherwise the 
arrangement is sensible. One hundred seventy- 
three of the documents have been taken directly 
from manuscript sources: the Public Record 
Office, 98 (75 from the State Papers); the 
Bodleian Library, 23; the British Museum, 19; 
the House of Lords Record Office, 6; and 27 
from fifteen other collections and archives. 
Seventy of the excerpts are from fifty-two con- 
temporary books, pamphlets, and broadsides. 
One hundred thirty-one of the documents are 
drawn from the printed texts of published docu- 
ments or later editions of printed sources: the 
Statutes of the Realm, 11; Anchitel Grey's 
Commons debates, 7; W. Notestein, F. H. Relf, 
and H. Simpson’s Commons debates of 1621, 6; 
Harleian Miscellany, 6; Acts of the Privy Coun- 
cil, 5; C. B. Robinson's edition of Henry Best's 
Rural Economy in Yorkshire in 1641 (1855), 5; 
J. D. Marshall’s edition of The Autobiography 
of William Stout of Lancaster, 1665-1752 
(1967), 5: and 86 from fifty-eight other works. 
The chronological distribution of the entire 
collection over the seventeenth century is fairly 
even. There is some imbalance within individ- 
ual sections; but one can understand why there 
are in section 1 fifteen documents from 1521-25 
and none from 1600-20, and why, given the sub- 
title of section 8 ("Some Contemporary Statis- 
tics"), the editors have included selections from 
the works of Sir Thomas Wilson at the begin- 
ning of the century, William Petty, Gregory 
King, and Charles Davenant at the end, and 
almost nothing else. 

In their first aim the editors are fairly suc- 
cessful: the documents they have selected illus- 
trate most aspects of seventeenth-century eco- 
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nomic life. Though one might complain that 
there are very few documents touching on 
household economy, the land market, the money 
market in the first half of the century, colonial 
trade and North American fisheries, the East 
India Company, and most wholesale trades, 
there are not many documents in the collection 
that one would wish to exclude. 

The editors may be less successful in realizing 
their second objective, to indicate new paths for 
exploration, if by exploration they mean origi- 
nal research. Most readers are likely to find 
much that is fresh and stimulating in the col- 
lection; but the editors do not indicate new 
paths for exploration. In discerning new paths 
and in distinguishing between them and the 
well-traversed ones, students, for whom the book 
is intended, are left entirely to their own devices. 

In this and in all other respects there is a 
paucity of editorial assistance given in the 
volume. There are a one and one-half-page 
preface, a table of contents, one-half of a page 
of acknowledgments, a one-half-page statement 
of "Rules of Transcription," descriptive head- 
ings of about five to twelve words to each docu- 
ment, references to the sources of the docu- 
ments (given with many inconsistencies in form), 
a thirty-three-page index (excellent for personal 
and place names, fair for subjects), and about 
207 editorial footnotes, Thirty-six of the notes 
are to one document, a first draft of Gregory 
King's "Observations," 21 simply give marginal 
notes and comments found in the originals, 
about 26 are terse notes on the form or condi- 
tion of the original documents, and about 25 
are cross-references to other documents in the 
collection. Only 50 notes, or thereabouts (other 
than those to Gregory King), actually elucidate 
points in the text by explaining their meaning 
or by describing the historical context, and 
these are mostly extremely brief and of minimal 
help. It may be said that the documents should 
be allowed to speak for themselves; but where 
editors, as in this case, have made a reasoned 
decision in each instance to include a docu- 
ment, the documents necessarily speak indi- 
rectly, and obscurely, for the editors. This work 
would be far more useful to all readers had the 
editors revealed the basis for their decisions more 
clearly in statements preceding each document, 
in introductions to each section, or in an ex- 
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tended preface, even at the expense of som 
documents. ' 


R. G. LANG 
University of Oregon 


DAVID CHANDLER. Marlborough as Military Gom- 
mander. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 
1973. Pp. 368. $14.95. 


An early eighteenth-century print depicts Queen 
Anne and her husband drinking tea, while 
Godolphin and Marlborough attend them. 
Safely removed to a place on the wall, a por- 
trait of William III looks down on the charm- 
ing scene. These were the small change of the 
great king, acting out roles he had written for 
them and had played himself during his own 
lifetime. In some ways they did better than the 
original cast. Since they were English Anne and 
her ministers could put forward a great-power 
policy far more easily than could foreign kings 
like William III and George I. And they had 
skills of their own. Godolphin ran the War of 
the Spanish Succession at five per cent interest, 
where William III had had to pay eight per 
cent and Charles II ten per cent for their 
money. Marlborough fought the war without 
ever being defeated. 1688 is of course more im- 
portant than Blenheim, but as a battle general 
Marlborough was far superior to William III. 
And Marlborough was more than a Patton, for 
in those days one could not simply telephone 
an order for more air support. In one sense 
Mr. Chandler, by concentrating on the battle 
general is less than fair to his hero. Marl 
borough's diplomatic work was of the first im- 
portance, and if he had not been immensely 
successful as a diplomatist there would have 
been no battles. 

Ultimately of course the tea party broke up. 
Marlborough and Godolphin were dismissed 
and the Dutch, who had been providing so 
much of the tea, left the ranks of the great 
powers. To this extent the second company 
was less successful than William III had been. 
But at least Marlborough was greater than 
Stair or Cumberland, his successors in the wars 
of George II, and on the day of battle Marl 
borough was greater than William or even 
Eugene of Savoy. Mr. Chandler has written a 
popular account that has a number of advan- 
tages over that of the late Winston S. Churchill. 
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It is the shorter, better written, better balanced, 
and more accurate of the two. Although it does 
not take account of the best recent work in 
German or French or Dutch, this book in- 
corporates the advances of the last forty years 
in English-language historiography, some of 
them Mr. Chandler’s own. The fifth chapter, 
"The Art of War," is a model of clear exposi- 
tion and will be of particular value to students 
of the period. 


STEPHEN B. BAXTER 
University of North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill 


WILLIAM C. LEHMANN. Henry Home, Lord 
Kames, and the Scottish Enlightenment: A Study 
in National Character and in the History of 
Ideas. (International Archives of the History of 
Ideas, 41.) The Hague: Martinus Nijhoff. 
1971. Pp. xxvi, 358. 60.15 gls. 


Lord Kames was one of the more interesting 
secondary figures of the Scottish Enlightenment, 
a virtually self-taught advocate from an im- 
poverished Berwickshire landed family who 
spent thirty years as a member of Scotland's 
highest court and wrote profusely on all sorts 
of subjects. He was personally and intellectually 
eccentric and had no literary gifts, so that his 
work is not much read today, and much of it is 
unreadable. But in his own time—he died in 
1782 at the age of eighty-six—he was a very 
influential man. He was a leading member of 
the circle in Edinburgh that included Hume 
and Smith, and the sociologist John Millar, the 
subject of one of Professor Lehmann's earlier 
books, was his protégé. Lord Kames wrote ex- 
tensively on the law; he was a well-known 
agricultural improver whose Gentleman Farmer, 
published in 1776, was the most influential 
` Scottish handbook of the last quarter of the 
century; his Essay on the Principles of Morality 
and Natural Religion led to his being charged 
. with atheism; he even wrote a huge Elements oj 
Criticism that had a substantial vogue and that 
prompted Boswell to call it "his worst work. 
They are all bad, but it is his worst" (p. 233). 
Lehmann's method of dealing with the 
career and ideas of this many-sided man is not 
very successful. The first half of the book is 
labeled "chiefly biographical and historical," 
but we get no consecutive picture of Kames's 
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life and no systematic discussion of the Scot- 
land of his day. In the second half, which is 
devoted to Kames's ideas, Lehmann compart- 
mentalizes his subject’s views in chapters on 
philosophy, history, jurisprudence, literary criti- 
cism, and so forth. In each of these chapters 
Lehmann attempts to create a construct of 
Kames's views—a list of propositions, for in- 
stance, numbered one to seven, summarizing 
Kames’s philosophy of law. The fact that Leh- 
mann is a sociologist by training may account 
for this profoundly unhistorical approach— 
Lehmann asserts the influence of Montesquieu 
on Kames, for instance, but he nowhere dis- 
cusses how Kames’s views of law changed as a 
result of his reading Montesquieu. In fact one 
is made rather uneasy about Lehmann’s histori- 
cal grasp when one reads sentences like this: 
“He was strongly tempted to accept the offer 
of a captaincy in Frederick the Great of Prussia’s 
famous ‘tall guards’, made him by an emissary 
of the Emperor” (p. 21). Finally, the author’s 
literary style is only marginally better than-that 
of his subject. 

MAURICE LEE, JR. 

Rutgers University, 

New Brunswick 


OLIVE J. BROSE. Frederick Denison Maurice: 
Rebellious Conformist. [Athens:] Ohio Univer- 
sity Press. 1971. Pp. xxiii, 308. $12.50. 


This scholarly survey of Maurice’s beliefs—the 
author calls it an “interior biography’—takes 
its shape from the central fact of Maurice's in- 
terior life: his conversion at the age of twenty- 
four. Raised a Unitarian by his clergyman 
father, he watched as his elder sisters and then 
his mother deserted pallid rationalism for a 
harsher, yet more soul-satisfying, blend of 
Moravianism, Wesleyanism, and Calvinism. Up- 
set, his father demanded that his younger chil- 
dren, Frederick among them, assemble "at my 
domestic altar till they can assign a satisfactory 
reason for their separation." Seven years later, 
Frederick had found the reason. It was much 
the same as his mother's and sisters' had been: 
the desire for a unity and certainty in life, a 
desire which eighteenth-century theology could 
no longer fulfill. 

Like most of his thoughtful contemporaries, 
Maurice was rocked by the confusions of the 
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period during which he mentally came of age. 
Brose rightly makes a point of the fact that he 
was born on the Suffolk coast in 1805 when 
Napoleon's troops were threatening from 
Boulogne. The political, social, and intellectual 
revolutions of the time meant that contem- 
poraries who described the spirit of the age 
wrote in terms both of expectation and uncer- 
tainty. The tension proved too much for 
Maurice. His mind fired by the Irvingites and 
by the apocalyptic gusto of Thomas Erskine's 
The Brazen Serpent, he endured a severe psy- 
chological crisis and emerged a dedicated and 
publicly apologetic Anglican. 

The author argues in a generally convincing 
way that the labor of conversion produced far 
more than a theological mouse. Maurice was 
listened to during his lifetime, and his theology 
continues to command respect. At the center of 
his beliefs, which did not change throughout 
the rest of his life, lay the profoundly simple 
conviction that man without God is nothing. 
Asked, when admitted to the priesthood, what 
erroneous doctrines he intended to combat, he 
replied, first “the doctrine that there is any 
merit in the creature which can entitle it to 
God’s love; or any goodness in the creature at 
all disunited from God.” Brose shows that 
Maurice felt compelled to draw from this cen- 
tral tenet the theologically radical conclusion 
that man, once related to God as imago Dei, 
could have “no existence, no ‘nature’ of his 
own separate from God,” and that this fact 
denied the possibility of an inherently sinful, 
fallen human race. 

If Maurice was in this sense a rebel, his at- 
tachment to the Articles of the Church and thus 
to the Church as an institution made him a 
conformist. Man, related to God as image to 
reality, was to be ruled by Him in all things. 
“God governed man as His image through 
social institutions”: the patriarchal family, the 
monarchial state, the universal church. Hence 
the inevitable disagreements between Maurice, 
the Christian Socialist who “saw cooperation as 
a principle to combat selfishness,” and John 
Malcolm Ludlow, his fellow Christian Socialist, 
who saw it “as a means for reconstituting so- 
ciety.” 

In pressing her paradox—“rebellious con- 
formist"—the author seems compelled to treat 
Maurice as a more special case than he is. Other 
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early Victorians, faced with the confusions of 
postrevolutionary Europe, underwent conver- 
sions not unlike Maurice's. (Brose makes a pass- 
ing reference to John Stuart Mill's experiences. 
A fuller discussion and comparison would 
have been instructive) And certainly the 
world of eminent Victorians contains a full 
complement of men and women one might call 
rebellious conformists—or is it conforming 
rebels? Maurice is nothing more or less than an 
intelligent, worthy, and—I should think—not 
untypical Victorian intellectual, who attained 
certainty for himself, yet continued to take 
doubt seriously. 

STANDISH MEACHAM 

University of Texas, 

Austin 


RICHARD A. REMPEL. Unionists Divided: Arthur 
Balfour, Joseph Chamberlain and the Unionist 
Free Traders. (Library of Politics and Society.) 
[Hamden, Conn.:] Archon Books. 1972. Pp. 
236. $12.00. 


Richard A. Rempel’s Unionists Divided is a 
straightforward account of the political activi- 
ties of the Unionist free traders between 1908 
and 1910. This loosely organized group of 
"free fooders"—comprising about eighty-three 
M.P.'s—opposed Joseph Chamberlain's efforts 
to commit the Unionists to a program of tariff 
reform. They may have succeeded, in 1903 to 
1905, in preventing the Balfour government 
from enacting such a program; yet, in the end, 
since they enjoyed the support neither of the 
party machinery nor of Unionist voters, they 
were virtually eliminated from the Tory party 


‘by a change of views or of party, by death, or 


by a determined constituency-by-constituency 
purge carried on by their well-organized and 
welkfinanced opponents. After 1906 the Tory 
party in Parliament was overwhelmingly Cham- 
berlainite. 

Rempel has effectively told the story of Bal- 
four's subtle maneuverings that contributed to 
the confusions of the Unionist free traders. The 
group included such Tories as Winston 
Churchill, who, convinced that protectionism 
would undermine British commerce and politi- 
cal integrity, soon, along with other free food- 
ers, joined the Liberals. There were Liberal 
Unionists, such as the duke of Devonshire and 
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Goschen, who had deserted the Liberal party 
nearly two decades earlier on the issue of Home 
Rule, but who maintained their loyalty to free 
trade and their suspicions of their fellow Liberal- 
Unionist-turned-protectionist leader. There were 
Tories like Sir Michael Hicks Beach and the 
Cecils, Lords Hugh and Robert, determined to 
save the soul of Toryism from the immorality of 
protectionism, and unwilling to yield their 
party to a parvenu Chamberlain. Between the 
extremes of Chamberlainism and free trade 
stood Balfour, contemptuous of the doctrinaire 
Cobdenism of the free traders, yet leery of a 
take-over of his party by Midlands industrialists 
and their imperialist allies. An abortive effort at 
an alliance between Unionist free fooders and 
the Liberal party revealed that the divisions 
between Radicalism and Toryism were not 
easily bridged. The Liberal budget of 1909 
broke the spirit of the tiny remnant of Unionist 
free traders who survived the election of 1906 to 
discover that they preferred Balfour's quasi- 
protectionist Toryism to Lloyd George's “so- 
cialism.” 

The author gives perhaps too much attention 
to the post-1905 period when the movement be- 
came a plaything of the Cecils. What a reader 
misses is a more systematic treatment of the 
ideology of the movement, perhaps centering on 
the Unionist free fooder, St. Loe Strachey, and 
his weekly Spectator. Nonetheless, this is a well- 
written and useful contribution to English po- 
litical history. 

BERNARD SEMMEL 
State University of New York, 
Stony Brook 


BRADFORD A. LEE. Britain and the Sino-Japanese 
War, 1937-1939: A Study in the Dilemmas of 
British Decline. Stanford: Stanford University 
Press. 1973. Pp. ix, 319. $10.00. 


One of the merits of Dr. Lee's book is that it 
constantly considers the dilemmas of Britain's 
Far Eastern policies in relation to simultaneous 
developments in Europe as war with Hitler 
drew near. (It is interesting, for example, to 
find Halifax, even in August 1939, observing 
that "the position in the Far East was now 
causing him more anxiety than the position in 
any other part of the world.”) The best part of 
the work, indeed, is a conclusion in which poli- 
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cies toward Japan and Germany are compared 
and suggestions made as to why a less yielding 
line was pursued toward the former, despite the 
evident frailty of Britain's position from Singa- 
pore northward. The refusal of Chamberlain 
and others to consider an attempt to link up 
with the Soviet Union in aiding China and re- 
sisting Japan is also well brought out. 

There were, of course, moments during this 
period when care was openly taken not to of- 
fend Japanese susceptibilities, notably over the 
Chinese customs in May 1938 and in the case 
of an announcement accepting the facts of the 
Sino-Japanese situation as they stood in the 
summer of 1939. As during the crisis of 1951-38, 
an attempt by London to pursue a “middle-of- 
the-road” policy was bound to appear inade- 
quate to the defending Chinese, while even 
aside from the major factor of American pas 
sivity there were the strongest objections in 
parts of Whitehall (notably the Treasury and 
Admiralty) to any thought of seeking to check 
Japan by economic sanctions. Nevertheless, 
there was also a decided bias, especially in the 
Foreign Office, in favor of China, and despite 
the warnings of Sir Robert Craigie in Tokyo, 
financial help was given to the Chungking 
regime, and the completion of the Burma Road 
speeded up. While Roosevelt's wilder musings 
on possible future action against the aggressor 
were—rightly—looked on with a disbelief 
amounting almost to scorn, the necessity for 
not alienating American opinion continued to 
exert great influence; meanwhile the comforting 
belief of the earlier 1930s remained strong, that 
in the end Japan would find the task of subdu- 
ing China too much for her, despite the long- 
term aggressive designs that were believed to 
motivate many of her policy makers. 

In some ways, British policy makers were 
more realistic in their approach to Far Eastern 
matters than they were toward Hitler’s Ger- 
many. And yet for all the inability of the Royal 
Navy to fulfill the promises of protection held 
out to Australia and New Zealand at the Im- 
perial Conference of 1937, and for all the ques- 
tion marks hanging over India, there were 
many who continued to assume, as one Foreign 
Office official put it, that Britain was "a much 
greater Asiatic power than Japan.” Eden, too, 
still thought in terms of “asserting white race 
authority in the Far East.” It is a tangle of 
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motives and priorities, which Dr. Lee has ex- 
plored competently and clearly. Although, as 
almost always in this period, one can suggest 
additional sources that he would have found 
useful (the Chatfield and China Association 
Papers, for example), he has read extensively. 
He has also tried to take account of what was 
happening on the other side of the hill in 
Tokyo, although he tends to write of the Japa- 
nese navy in a more monolithic way than is 
justified, following Asada Sadao’s paper on the 
subject for the Hakone conference of Japanese 
and American historians. Above all, Dr. Lee 
might allow himself in his next work to step 
back a little further and explore such under- 
lying issues as racial conflict and concepts of 
the international order in the Far East, which 
show through here and there in this useful 
study. 


CHRISTOPHER THORNE 
University of Sussex 


TERRY NICHOLS CLARK. Prophets and Patrons: 
The French University and the Emergence of 
the Social Sciences. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
University Press. 1973. Pp. x, 282. $12.00. 


This is a good book in certain important re- 
spects. One will not find in it anything original 
on the level of the history of ideas. For example 
its discussion of prophets like Saint-Simon and 
Comte is superficial; and its treatment of Durk- 
heim's thought adds nothing to earlier commen- 
taries. But the book is quite interesting in its 
handling of the relationship between institu- 
tions and ideas. Clark argues that Durkheimian 
sociology was more successful than its competi- 
tors in French social thought through its com- 
bination of intellectual superiority and adaptive 
response to institutional and ideological impera- 
tives. The general argument in this book will 
be familiar to those who have read Max Weber 
and T. H. Kuhn. But Clark’s application of it 
to social thought in France is highly illuminat- 
ing. Clark is most informative in his discussion 
of informal processes through which men and 
their ideas achieved success in the French sys- 
tem. He develops the concept of a cluster to 
designate the group of disciples and protégés 
around an institutionally powerful patron. And 
he reveals the specific characteristics of the “old 
boy” network in the highly centralized higher 
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education system in France. Brief but pertinent 
comparisons with the more decentralized ap- 
prenticeship setup in Germany and the depart- 
mental structure in the United States provide a 
framework for comparative analysis. Clark is 
less satisfactory in his treatment of the complex 
developments in French social thought after the 
disintegration of the Durkheimian paradigm 
and its cluster of supporters; but he does enu- 
merate the various currents that emerged after 
Durkheim’s death and lists the reasons why 
Durkheimism failed to hold up after the First 
World War. On the whole Clark's book is sig- 
nificant as a historical and sociological investiga- 
tion of the institutionalization of knowledge at 
a crucial] juncture in the development of social 
thought in France. And it provides a suggestive 
model for comparable research elsewhere. 
DOMINICK LACAPRA 
Cornell University 


JACQUES LAFON. Les époux bordelais, 1450—1550: 
Régimes matrimoniaux et mutations sociales. 
(École Pratique des Hautes Études—VI* Sec- 
tion: Gentre de recherches historiques. Démog- 
raphie et sociétés, 16.) Paris: S.E.V.P.E.N. 1972. 
Pp. 345. 82 fr. 


Despite the second half of its title Lafon's pains- 
taking study of 1,269 marriage contracts in the 
old sénéchaussée of Guyenne (very nearly the 
modern Gironde) is legal history. With great 
precision he separates judicial theory, notably 
in the Custom of 1521, from the real arrange- 
ments for marriage recorded in 172 notarial 
practices. Lafon discovers that marriage part- 
ners in some social strata, notably in the rural 
proletariat of Médoc, had always resorted to 


"the société d'acquéts, distinguishing premarital 


from postmarital possessions, allowing certain 
rights of survivorship, and protecting the legal 
freedom of the wife to own and dispose of 
goods. In other social strata, notably in the no- 
bility and bourgeoisie of Bordeaux, brides and 
grooms established separate dotal regimes, often 
with the device of legally integrating the mar- 
riage into a familial or universal communauté. 
Over three-quarters of Lafon's examples show 
the latter arrangements. In the 1520s, however, 
the société d'acquéts began to attract followers 
among all occupational groups, save the urban 
retail merchants and rural laborers in the north- 
east. Lafon attributes the change partly to the 
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disappearance of the economic crisis which 
had held families together longer, but mostly 
to the influence of the Custom of 1521. In a 
clumsy and unclear attempt to write down Ro- 
man law, the Custom added the dotal regime to 
the société d'acquéts, producing the almost uni- 
versal arrangement of the eighteenth century. 
Lafon argues that the early 1520s, while a water- 
shed in the history of marriage in Guyenne, 
only accelerated the end of the experimentation 
of the previous generation. 

The limits of Lafon's work are inherent in 
the surviving materials of a nearly prearchival 
era. A handful of parlementary decrees on mar- 
riage survive, and no court cases are extant. The 
author has found it convenient to leave the 
search for testaments and divisions of property 
after death to future scholars, so that the fate of 
all the marital arrangements is unknown. Fewer 
than 30 per cent of the contracts located (40.1 
pér cent of the 687 Bordeaux contracts) gave 
any information on profession or qualité of any 
of the principals or families. Lafon has wisely 
avoided the growing tendency among French 
historians to project the socioeconomic struc- 
ture of a city or region from samplings of mar- 
riage contracts. Instead, we have a rare book 
about marriage itself, or at least about the actual 
legal arrangements for disposition of property 
during and after marriage. Lafon securely links 
occupational groups with different practices and 
effectively dispels the notion that law is a guide 
to behavior. 

The most valuable finding for general eco- 
nomic and social historians is the difference in 
economy and marital arrangements between 
city and region. Historians of the family may 
note that, despite its narrow objectives, Lafon's 
Les époux bordelais raises more questions about 
attitudes toward. women than recent works of 
greater pretention. Lafon can record a price 
series or average a group of dowries as well as 
a Labrousse or a Furet, but he is infinitely 
more cautious in applying his quantitative work 
to a single institution. 

PERRY VILES 
Lyndon State College 


JEAN-LOUIS BOURGEON. Les Colbert avant Col- 
bert: Destin d'une famille marchande. (Publi- 
cations de la Sorbonne, “N.S. Recherches" — 6. 
Université de Paris IV—-Paris-Sorbonne. Tra- 
vaux du Centre de Recherches sur la Civilisa- 
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tion de l'Europe Moderne, number 14.) Paris: 
Presses Universitaires de France. 1973. Pp. 270, 
12 tables. 


This study, which revises a number of tradi- 
tional assumptions about the forebears of le 
Grand Colbert, should prove valuable to those 
concerned. The author cites many documents 
both in the text and in the five appendixes, and 
there are twelve genealogical tables that enable 
the reader to straighten out the relationships 
of the various branches of the family. 

Part 1 of the text, Une Dynastie marchande, 
illustrating the rise of the family in Reims from 
humble beginnings to the status of notables by 
the end of the sixteenth century, provides im- 
portant information for students of French so- 
cial and economic trends of the period, such as 
the role of Reims and' Lyons in the long-dis- 
tance wholesale trade (especially textiles) be- 
tween Italy and the north, and the close con- 
nections between those two cities (pp. 90-100, 
103-04) the origins of large-scale Parisian 
banking (pp. 85-90); the effects of the civil wars 
on trade (pp. 100-01, 108, 140); and the de- 
pendence of the Crown on big capitalists (pp. 
115-16). Throughout, the author stresses the 
Colberts' persistence as businessmen and their 
lack of university or legal training even when 
they entered the well-known competition for 
royal office. He also shows the extent to which 
the gens de finance could be allied by marriage 
to the judicial hierarchy without—at least in 
this case—losing their separate identity and ori- 
entation. Unfortunately, several pages toward 
the end of this part, including some in the brief 
conclusion, are blank, through a printing error 
(pp. 130-31, 134-35. 138-89, 142). 

Part 2 is devoted to the career of Nicolas 
Colbert, Sieur de Vandiéres, 1590-1661, who 
became a Parisian financier and whose eldest 
son was to make the name Colbert a household 
word. It contains much detail about his busi- 
ness activity, both private and as Receveur- 
Général et Payeur des Rentes de la ville de 
Paris (pp. 181-209). The section entitled Le 
Partisan (pp. 203-14), a case history in the traffic 
in offices, should be very useful to students of 
that characteristic phenomenon of the ancien 
régime. 

Two conclusions are of particular interest to 
the general history of France: first, even so out- 
standing a man as Jean-Baptiste Colbert at- 
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tained the position that was to prove the spring- 
board for the final, exceptional phase of his 
career as the result of hard work by several gen- 
erations of able and ambitious men to acquire 
and exploit the most advantageous connections 
and alliances. Second, although the Colberts 
clung to finance and resisted the lure of the al- 
legedly "higher" career in the royal courts, they 
were no less avid than the parlementaires in 
the pursuit of noble status, at any price. 


NANCY L. ROELKER 
Boston University 


JEAN TARRADE. Le commerce colonial de la 
France à la fin de l'Ancien Régime: L'évolu- 
tion du régime de "l'Exclusif" de 1763 à 1789. 
In two volumes. (Publications de l'Université de 
Poitiers. Lettres et sciences humaines, 12.) Paris: 
Presses Universitaires de France. 1972. Pp. 491; 
496-892. 130 fr. the set. 


jean Tarrade has written in two densely packed 
volumes what surely will be for at least a gen- 
eration the definitive study of French colonial 
trade in the last quarter-century of the Old 
Regime. This brief description, like the title 
of the work itself, is both accurate and mislead- 
ing. It is accurate in the sense that the narra- 
tive thread of Tarrade’s book is simply a de- 
tailed account of the development of French 
colonial commercial policy and administration 
from 1763 to 1789. Tarrade tells the story— 
with an almost day-to-day concern with minutia 
—of the monarchy's attempt to simultaneously 
and officially maintain and circumvent the Col- 
bertian principle of metropolitan monopoly of 
all commerce between France and its colonial 
markets and between those markets and the 
rest of the world. But the title is misleading in 
the sense that Tarrade tells the story within 
the much broader context of French national 
and international politics, within the context 
of the movement of ideas and public opinion, 
and within the context of changing patterns of 
world trade affecting three continents. At one 
level Tarrade is comfortable with quantitative 
analysis; an important lengthy chapter is de- 
voted to a statistical study of the colonial trade. 
On another level he has a fine eye for and in- 
terest in the portraiture of the leading person- 
ages involved in the evolution of trade and 
policy during the period in question: the duc 
de Dubuc, Jean-Baptiste Praslin, Antoine-Ga- 
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briel de Sartine, and the marquis de Castries. 
Tarrade’s work, in scope and detail, is as rich 
for historians as the trade in sugar, coffee and 
chocolate, and slaves and codfish was rich for 
France in the years between 1763 and 1789. 
Although concerned with the trade between 
France and all the colonies left to her after the 
Treaty of Paris in 1763, Tarrade spends only a 
small effort on the territories "beyond the Cape 
of Good Hope." With Canada gone (and, in 
the context of mercantilist ideas shared nearly 
universally by all sectors of French opinion at the 
time, not generally regretted as Tarrade is at 
pains to demonstrate) the heart of the French col- 
onies was in the sugar islands of the tropical West 
Indies, the windward isles of Guadeloupe and 
Martinique, and above all in Saint-Domingue, 
modern Haiti. With a social and economic 
structure rooted in the intensive exploitation of 
the land and black slave labor the French West 
Indies produced sugar, coffee, and chocolate, the 
taste for which spread, in the last quarter-cen- 
tury of the Old Regime, downward from the 
aristocracy to the middle levels of the bour- 
geoisie. Because the white population of these 
regions grew but slowly, the exportation of 
French manufactured goods to the islands al- 
ways lagged in value the flow of the new lux- 
uries to the metropolitan markets. But because 
the natural reproduction rate of barely nour- 
ished and desperately overworked black slaves 
could never yield enough hands to work the 
fields, the constant importation of fresh slaves 
from Africa was imperative. And because the 
cash crops of sugar, coffee, and cocoa were needed 
to pay for slaves, the islands could not provide 
enough food for their maintenance, hence the 
reliance upon codfish, salted and cheap, which 
came from northern waters. Mercantilist prin- 
ciples, embodied in the fundamental statutes of 
1727 that laid down the monopolist policies 
of the exclusif, dictated that this entire trade— 
France to the Indies, Africa to the Indies, St. 
Pierre and Miquelon to the Indies and the 
Indies to France—must be in French hands and 
in French bottoms exclusively. Economic, finan- 
cial, fiscal, and political reality indicated that 
such a closed system was unworkable after 1763. 
The main theme of Tarrade's book is to chron- 
icle the development of the policy of the ex- 
clusif mitigé from the wreckage of 1763, through 
the American War of Independence, to the out- 
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break of the Revolution in 1789. In the course 
of his discussion Tarrade analyzes the basic 
structure of the coloniai trade, dealing with the 
functioning of the markets and the terms and 
conditions of trade; he spells out the policy- 
making and administrative machinery in Ver- 
sailles and Paris; he considers the conflicting in- 
terests of planters and colonists, shippers and 
bankers, bureaucrats and ministerial officials; 
and he shows in detail not only how basic policy 
was formulated but also how it was, or was not, 
implemented. 

It is this latter feature that I found most 
interesting. For Tarrade presents at least five 
case studies of political decision making in the 
central government of the monarchy, from the 
development of essential arguments for change 
in the ministries to the reception of these ideas 
at court, in the councils, in the salons of Paris, 
in the emerging organs of public opinion—the 
newspapers and journals—in the chambres de 
commerce, in the seaports, and in the colonies 
themselves. Finally the pressure of conflicting 
interests—of planters versus shippers, bankers 
versus fiscal agents, of colonists and absentee 
landlords, of court and countinghouse—is stud- 
ied to the final issuance of new decrees, such 
as those of 1763 or 1784 that were designed to 
lay down a change in policy. 

In the end it is clear that the Old Regime 
monarchy in the last quarter-century of its ef- 
fective life was incapable of resolving the con- 
flicts of interest and hence of speedily bringing 
about the needed changes clearly enough, fast 
enough. Disorganized at the center, subject to 
the contradictory influence of powerful lobbies 
(Tarrade uses the word!), with no systematically 
organized institutions capable of effecting the 
necessary political compromises, forever desper- 
ate for short-term fiscal gains, the monarchy 
could only drift, mitigating the exclusif with 
exceptions that pleased no one. In some part 
Tarrade’s is a study in the political frailty of 
the Old Regime as much as it is a study of com- 
mercial and economic development. A dense, 
detailed work thoroughly grounded both on 
original research in the critical archival materi- 
als in France and in the Indies and on an 
understanding of the work of other scholars, 
Tarrade’s Le commerce colonial de la France 
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à la fin de l'Ancien Régime is not an easy book 
to read. But it is an important study. 
GEORGE T. MATTHEWS 
Oakland University 


BERNARD PLONGERON. Théologie et politique au 
(Travaux 
d'histoire éthico-politique, 25.) Geneva: Li- 
brairie Droz. 1973. Pp. 405. 


Father Plongeron is today the leading scholar 
who is both a cleric and a specialist in the 
French Revolution. The present book, his 
fourth on the subject, is very wide in scope. 
From the semantic discussion in his preface one 
judges that the title, if translated, should not be 
“theology and politics” in the sense of a crude 
confrontation, but “the theological and the po- 
litical” in all the wide meanings that such ab- 
stractions would convey. The book is not merely 
abstract, however, its merit is to relate theo- 
logical thinking both to the thought of the En- 
lightenment and to the actual events, issues, 
conflicts and crises of conscience of the Revolu., 
tion. It abounds in pertinent quotations from 
little-known writers and is enriched by a de- 
tailed knowledge of the activities, whereabouts, 
and ideas of parish priests, constitutional and 
refractory clergy, French émigré bishops, Italian 
ecclesiologists, and many others. The author is 
skeptical of theocrats such as Bonald and of all 
counter-revolutionary propaganda; he sees is- 
sues much vaster than such passing political 
arguments. 

The book is complex, but its main theme 
seems to be the desacralization of government 
and society and the adaptation to this reality 
by reforming theoreticians of the Church. The 
author finds everywhere the signs of Rousseau's 
idea expounded in the Social Contract, that 
legitimate authority, as distinct from sheer 
power or coercion, is one that is accepted volun- 
tarily and freely. Conscience, obedience, civic 
obligation, the idea of just government, con- 
cepts of the natural and the supernatural, the 
right of revolution as set forth from Thomas 
Aquinas—and as rejected by Bossuet and the 
divineright school—to the Jesuit theories of 
tyrannicide, all come into the discussion. More 
concrete issues such as the nature of vows, the 
marriage of priests, the validity of marriage 
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itself (whether natural, legal, or sacramental), 
the significance of divorce, the diverse roles of 
Christian and citizen, the rights of non-Catho- 
lics, the possibility of a Christian republic, and 
the cases of conscience provoked by the Na- 
poleonic settlement with the Church, are also 
detailed. The book should remind us that even 
the France of the Revolution was a basically 
Catholic country, and it should be of impor- 
tance to anyone interested in this formative per- 
iod of the modern Catholic Church. Its useful- 
ness is heightened by a long technical bibliog- 
raphy and a documentary appendix containing 
fourteen selected sources. 

R. R. PALMER 

Yale University 


JEAN JACQUES PELET. T'he French Campaign in 
Portugal, ı8ro-ı8ır. Edited, annotated, and 
translated by DONALD D. HORWARD. Minneapolis: 
University of Minnesota Press. 1973. Pp. xv, 
570. $18.50. 

DONALD D. HORWARD. The French Revolution 
and Napoleon Collection at Florida State Uni- 
versity: A Bibliographical Guide. [Tallahassee:] 
Friends of the Florida State University Library. 
1973. Pp. xvii, 462. $12.50. 


Some eight years ago I was asked to review a 
monograph by Donald Horward entitled The 
Battle of Bussaco, Massena vs Wellington (1965). 
Because Professor Horward was a student of 
mine at the University of Minnesota, I have 
some hesitation in reviewing the present two 
volumes by the same author. I do so only be- 
cause I know more about the work Professor 
Horward has done at Florida State University 
than most other reviewers to whom the books 
might be sent. 

Horward is one of the few American 
scholars to have devoted an academic career to 
the study of the Napoleonic period. When a 
graduate student he chose to work on the 
French side of the Portuguese campaign that is 
part of the larger story of Napoleon's involve- 
ment in Spain and the Iberian Peninsula. He 
first produced his monograph on the Battle of 
Bugaco; he has now followed it with his trans- 
lation of the journal of Jean Jacques Pelet, who 
served as a staff officer under Marshal Masséna 
in the ill-fated attempt to capture Lisbon in 
1810-11. Most readers know well only the work 
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of Charles Oman and Charles Napier, both 
famous English historians who produced multi- 
volume histories of the campaigns in Spain and 
Portugal. There are also French accounts, but 
the French understandably have devoted little 
attention to what was an inglorious episode in 
the wars of Napoleon. Horward is the first 
American or European to exploit fully the mili- 
tary archives at Vincennes on the French side 
of the Portuguese campaign. It is not likely 
that any one will approach his knowledge of 
that subject in the near future, though some of 
the students he has trained will add consider- 
ably to our broad knowledge of the Napoleonic 
campaigns and Napoleonic institutions. 

Both Horward and the University of Minne- 
sota Press deserve special commendation for the 
care with which the editing and publication of 
Pelet’s manuscript has been handled. There are 
virtually no errors in the over five-hundred 
pages of translated text, and Pelet’s French has 
been rendered in clear, grammatical English. 
The extensive footnotes provided by Horward 
account for virtually all important personages 
and the often difficult to locate towns men- 
tioned in the text. In his preface Horward 
explains some of the vexations he had in locat- 
ing place names and finding any contemporary 
maps that were accurate as to location of sec- 
ondary roads. I have no doubt that the maps he 
has provided are as accurate as he could make 
them, but they are not very helpful as guides 
to a text that is filled with references to troop 
locations and movements. Those who have had 
experience in World War II or in army reserve 
training know it is not difficult to produce sim- 
ple sketch maps that show positions of troops 
and lines of advance or retreat. When done in 
black and white, such maps are no more ex- 
pensive to print than a page of type. Almost 
half of the Pelet manuscript deals with the re- 
treat of Masséna's army, and there is only one 
local map in that section of the book. 

Although some of the day-by-day entries in 
Pelet's diary will interest only the military 
specialist, it is a fascinating firsthand account of 
the campaign. Much of the manuscript was in- 
tended to be read by other military men who 
would understand the composition and tactics 
of military forces of that day. In effect Pelet 
hoped that others would learn from the mistakes 
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that were made. Pelet was a staff officer whom 
Masséna held in special favor. If Pelet was 
reticent about criticizing his commander, whom 
he clearly. admired, he was a fair and honest 
observer who was in a position to illumine the 
quarrel that raged between Masséna and the 
disobedient Marshal Ney, and even more on 
Masséna's problems with his other subordinate 
commanders. It is surprising that there are only 
sketchy details on the one major battle of the 
campaign, the Battle of Bucaco; by contrast one 
learns a great deal about the character of Well. 
ington's defense lines at Térres Vedras and of 
the long retreat from them. Above all the Pelet 
account helps one to understand the character 
of the fighting in Spain and Portugal. Everyone 
is aware there were logistical problems arising 
out of the wretched roads and mountainous ter- 
rain; one needs the rich detail of his manuscript 
to appreciate all the frustrations of gathering 
and moving supplies and of dealing with the 
local inhabitants. Pelet argues that the French 
army was more humane than Wellington in the 
treatment of the Portuguese people, and he 
finds hard to believe their continued adherence 
to the British—which is only to say that Pelet, 
for all his willingness to lay bare the mistakes 
of his countrymen, was a fervid French na- 
tionalist. 

Horward's bibliography of the French Revo- 
lution and the Napoleon collection at Florida 
State University, like the Pelet manuscript, is a 
model of careful editing. Although no separa- 
tion of titles is made for the Revolutionary 
and Napoleonic years, there is a detailed index 
that permits quick reference to authors and 
special topics. There are other libraries in the 
United States with far more extensive holdings, 
particularly for the Revolution, and Horward's 
approximately five thousand titles are dwarfed 
by the coverage in the classic bibliographies on 
the period. On the other hand most of the 
guides used by scholars are dated. What Hor- 
ward can provide is a highly useful checklist of 
recent publications. Above all, what this bibli- 
ography demonstrates is what an energetic, re- 
sourceful professor and a cooperating librarian 
can accomplish in a relatively short period of 
time. Horward has not only attracted a score of 
graduate students into his field of study, but 
thanks to his efforts his university may soon 
have a Napoleonic collection that will rank 
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with the best in this country. Napoleonic studies 
have been neglected in recent years. It is a pity 
because there is more research material avail- 
able in university libraries on the Revolutionary 
and Napoleonic years than on any period one 
"could choose. 

JOHN BOWDITCH 

University of Michigan, 

Ann Arbor 


VILJO RASILA. Torppartkysymyksen ratkaisu- 
vaihe: Suomen torpparikysymys vuosina 1909- 
1918. Yhteiskuntahistoriallinen tutkimus [The 
Solution of the Crofter Problem: The Crofter 
Problem in Finland, 1909-1918]. Historiallisia 
tutkimuksia, number 81.) Helsinki: Kirjayhtymä. 


1970. Pp. 414. 


Rasila's book gives a good deal more than the 
title indicates, which even alone is a topic of 
fundamental importance to Finnish history and 
politics. It primarily discusses the political di- 
mensions of problems of land rental and land 
ownership in a largely agrarian country at a 
period when Finland was experiencing crucial 
economic, political, and social changes and 
transformations. Focusing on the problem of 
tenant farmers, on which much of the attention, 
agitation, and debate was centered at the time, 
Rasila unravels with skill the stands of both 
the various Finnish political parties and the 
Russians on the issue and the ways they sought 
to solve or exploit it. The crofter question be- 
came closely tied with the Russification policies 
and parliamentary reform in Finland. The foot- 
dragging and indecisiveness of the Finnish 
bourgeoisie in regard to reform plans gave 
opportunities to both the Finnish Socialists and 
the Russian authorities to put themselves for- 
ward as the champions of the crofters. The So- 
cialists used the crofter question to spread their 
support in the rural areas, and with the out- 
break of the First World War the tsarist govern- 
ment grasped the chance to both seize the 
initiative on the issue and to bypass and em- 
barrass the Finnish Parliament. 

Rasila's discussion of the revolutionary years 
of 1917 and 1918 is interesting and from it 
emerges the picture of the Socialists and later 
the Red revolutionary government as being, in 
part, victims of their own propaganda on the 
crofter issue; they assumed that they enjoyed 
more solid and enthusiastic support among the 
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crofters than they actually did. But the final 
liberation of the crofters was not brought about 
by the Red revolutionary government, but by 
the Whites who emerged as victors in the 
Finnish civil war of 1918. It was their Rump 
Parliament, from which almost all the Socialists 
were excluded, that passed the laws enabling 
the crofters to redeem the lands they had 
rented. This outcome was rather remarkable in 
view of the passions and bitterness that the 
civil war had brought forth and in view of 
the general opinion among the Whites that 
the crofters had basically sympathized with the 
Reds. 'The result would have been even more 
remarkable if the members of the Parliament 
had realized at the time how good a deal the 
crofters were actually getting in financial terms. 
But it was not foreseen that rapid postwar in- 
flation would wipe out most of .the monetary 
value of the compensation the landowners were 
to receive and the former crofters were sup- 
posedly to be burdened with. 

Rasila’s work is good, and this book comple- 
ments well his earlier publications on the 
topic. He has successfully combined a tradi- 
tional historical method with some amount of 
basic statistical analysis and makes some perti- 
nent comparative observations with conditions 
in Sweden. Displaying commendable intellectual 
integrity and candidness in regard to his topic, 
he puts the crofter problem in its proper dimen- 
sion. For example, he notes that it involved 
directly a relatively small number of people in 
comparison to the masses of the landless laborers. 
Rasila is working with an issue that has been 
much discussed and he is generally cautious 
about making conclusions in the form of definite 
statements about his views, but they emerge from 
the evidence that he presents. But he is quite 
specific when arguing, contrary to many writers, 
that the crofter problem was not a significant 
cause of the Finnish civil war, and he presents 
a barrage of figures to support his view. It is in 
this connection that one wonders most whether 
Rasila’s study would have benefited from a 
thorough consideration of the propagandistic 
and psychological dimensions of his topic. How 
important was the crofter question not only 
because of its own merits or because of objec- 
tive material factors, which Rasila has studied 
thoroughly, but because of the propagandistic 
and agitational use to which it was put? But 
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such an approach would perhaps require a 
whole new study of its own, and, within the 
approach and framework that he has adopted, 
Rasila has performed very well indeed. He has 
written an important and solid book on a sig- 
nificant topic. 


PEKKA KALEVI HAMALAINEN 
University of Wisconsin, 
Madison 


DIETER GROH. Negative Integration und revolu- 
tionürer Attentismus: Die deutsche Sozialdemo- 
kratie am Vorabend des Ersten Weltkrieges. 
[Frankfurt am Main:] Propyläen. 1973. Pp. 783. 


This massive volume is one of the most impos- 
ing studies of German social democracy to ap- 
pear in the past decade, but it is also one of 
the most exacerbating. Groh's achievement rests 
on an admirable ability to assimilate the work 
and ideas of other scholars and a commitment 
to extensive archival research. Although this is 
a detailed monograph focusing on only the last 
six years before the outbreak of World War I, 
it is also an interpretive and analytical work 
that places developments in historical and 
historiographical perspective. Groh's weakness 
stems from an inexplicable urge to employ an 
excessively complex organization that detracts 
seriously from the book's readability and gives 
it a fragmented rather than an integrated qual- 
ity. Not only are there some 335 headings and 
subheadings within slightly less than 712 pages 
of text, which in turn are weighted with long 
footnotes, but each heading also has its own 
serial number as part of an intricate numerical 
outline. Even a devoted student of social de- 
mocracy must struggle to get beyond the ob- 
trusive scaffolding that Groh's fondness for or- 
der has imposed upon an otherwise fine book. 

The key ideas are announced directly in the 
title. Seeking to explain the failure of the 
Social Democratic movement to effect funda- 
mental changes in the structure of Imperial 
Germany, Groh elaborates on an interplay be- 
tween the impact of negative integration, a 
concept first applied to German social de- 
mocracy by Guenther Roth, and what Groh 
terms “revolutionary Aitentismus" (meaning 
approximately a doctrine and policy of waiting 
for revolution) an idea suggested in varying 
forms by other scholars. In Groh's analysis 
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these two factors were the essential ingredients 
in the dominance of the party centrism that 
transformed the popular formula of either re- 
form or revolution into the political reality of 
neither reform nor revolution. Just as the radi- 
cal Left failed to make active revolutionaries out 
of Social Democrats, so Groh is certainly cor- 
rect in observing that even the party's most 
articulate reformists did not fully comprehend 
what was involved in effective parliamentary 
politics. In probing the implications of nega- 
tive integration, Groh makes a special contribu- 
tion by examining in depth how political lead- 
ers and interest groups treated the socialist 


party as an object of politics rather than as a * 


participant in the political proces. Almost 
without exception they sought to isolate, de- 
ceive, manipulate, and destroy the socialist 
movement and its affiliates. How this process 
worked in detail comes through best as Groh 
scrutinizes those events that linked together the 
policies of Bethmann-Hollweg, the threat of a 
European war, and the sense of inner crisis in 
the labor movement following the election of 
1912. Without condemning or exonerating the 
socialists, Groh’s account nonetheless lays bare 
the painful nature of their dilemma, created on 
the one hand by the party’s inability to cast off 
obsolete traditions and on the other hand by 
powerful but threatened elites whose resistance 
to change meant that the system they controlled 
was not amenable to reform through constitu- 
tional means. Aiming for a comprehensive ex- 
planation of the controversial socialist decision 
to support war credits, Groh examines at great 
length the crisis in 1914 and shows how adeptly 
Bethmann-Hollweg ` manipulated the Social 
Democrats by exploiting their Russophobia and 
how unprepared they were to deal critically 
with matters of military strategy and high poli- 
tics. Throughout the book Groh has sought to 
investigate all of the economic, psychological, 
military, and other factors that affected the 
policies of social democracy. Except for some 
superficialities in social analysis and the cum- 
bersome framework, he has been successful and 
has made a significant contribution to the grow- 
ing literature devoted to analyzing Wilhelmian 
Germany. 

VERNON L. LIDTKE 

Johns Hopkins University 
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GERHARD RITTER. Staatskunst und Kriegshand- 
werk: Das Problem des ‘Militarismus’ in 
Deutschland. Volume 4, Die Herrschaft des 
deutschen Militarismus und die Katastrophe 
von 1918. Munich: Verlag R. Oldenbourg. 1968. 
Pp. 586. DM 48. 

GERHARD RITTER. The Sword and the Scepter: 
The Problem of Militarism in Germany. Vol- 
ume 4, The Reign of German Militarism and 
the Disaster of 1918. Translated from the Ger- 
man by HEINZ NORDEN. Coral Gables, Fla.: Uni- 
versity of Miami Press. 1973. Pp. viii, 496. 
$18.00. 


When Gerhard Ritter died in 1967 the fourth 
volume of his masterful study of the relation- 
ship between civil and military authority in 
Germany was virtually finished. He had in- 
tended to add two long essays, one dealing with 
the forms that the problem assumed during the 
Weimar period, the other with the reversal of 
roles that took place during the Third Reich, 
when, in his words, “it was the soldiers who had 
to oppose the blind militarism of the civilian 
political leadership.” It is a pity that we have 
been deprived of these, but the fact that they 
were not written in no way weakens this vol- 
ume, which is complete in itself. 

Ritters third volume described how the 
military subversion of civilian control over 
policy, which had been balked by Bismarck 
and opposed, although less effectively, by his 
successors, was finally successful when Hinden- 
burg and Ludendorff, backed by public adula- 
tion, drove Theobald von Bethmann-Hollweg 
from office in July 1917. The present volume 
deals with the last sixteen months of the war 
and describes the soldiers’ misuse of the power 
they had won and the political obtuseness that 
magnified the extent of their defeat in 1918. 

If Bethmann-Hollweg was the central figure 
in the third volume, it is Ludendorff who dom- 
inates this one. Hindenburg and the emperor 
are reduced to mere shadows in the background, 
and the civilians are obedient, if often fretful, 
executors of his commands. Ritter, who was a 
young front line officer when the general 
launched his last great offensive, was clearly 
fascinated by Ludendorff and sees him here as 
a demonic embodiment of the will to power, 
who was nevertheless doomed to defeat by his 
imperviousness to doubt and his indifference 
to intractable realities, At one point Ritter 
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hints that the general’s mind may already 
have been touched by the delusions that, in the 
postwar period, darkened it and led to his 
complete isolation; at others, Ritter seems to 
suggest similarities between Ludendorff in 1918 
and Hitler in his last year: the irrational re- 
fusal, for instance, to allow troops who were in 
hopeless situations to retreat to stronger defen- 
sive positions and the persistence in elaborating 
grandiose schemes of territorial expansion at a 
time when defeat was palpable and imminent. 
Some of the most fascinating pages in this 
volume describe Ludendorff's dreams of creating 
a great southeastern Russian state under Ger- 
man influence that would extend all the way to 
the Caucasus, of making a German Riviera on 
the Crimea, and building a bridge to Central 
Asia to threaten the British position in India— 
all this at a time when the offensive in the west 
was falling into disarray. Indeed, the Caucasian 
chimera—"this ghostly game" as Ritter calls 
it—was not abandoned until October 1918. 

It is still remarkable that Ludendorff's heed- 
less course should have been allowed to con- 
tinue so long. There were Germans, after all, 
who were aware in the last months of 1917 that 
the country's resources were running out and 
that the war could not be won by military 
means alone, and in 1918 this was the constant 
refrain of Emperor Charles and his minister 
Burián, who knew how close Austria was to 
collapse. Yet every suggestion of political over- 
tures to the Allies was compromised or defeated 
out of hand by the army high command, which 
persistently refused to allow the government to 
do the one thing that might have interested the 
Allies, namely, to pledge complete withdrawal 
from France and Belgium at the end of hos 
tilities. 

It is perhaps understandable that this was 
tolerated as long as it seemed possible that the 
spring offensive might break the enemy's will 
(although an independent observer, looking at 
Germany's reserve situation at the beginning 
of 1918, would have had little confidence in 
that possibility); but why did it continue after 
Ludendorff had been soundly beaten in the 
field? The reason seems to be (and here the 
parallel with Hitler comes to mind again) that 
no one really dared face up to the general and 
overrule his demands. This was true equally— 
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Ritter gives the details—of Hertling, Foreign 
Minister Kuhlmann, Hintze, who succeeded 
Kuhlmann after Ludendorff had insisted on his 
dismissal and the kaiser himself, who put up 
with temper tantrums on Ludendorff's part that 
would have led William I to dismiss.the general 
on the spot. It was principally because of this 
lack of Zivilcourage, Ritter believes, that, al- 
though it had become clear on August 8 that 
the strength the German army was definitively 
broken, almost two months were frittered away 
before a plea for an armistice went out to the 
Allies. 

One cannot put this volume aside without a 
grudging respect for Ludendorff's energy. Even 
while planning and then directing the great 
spring offensive he found time to participate 


_ directly and decisively in every other policy 


activity and in all pending problems: in the 
complications of the Polish question, in the 
discussions of the strategy to be followed at 
Brest Litovsk, ‘in the establishment of the 
Scoropadsky regime in the Ukraine, in the 
negotiations that led to the 'Treaty of Bucharest 
(during which Ludendorfs spies collected. data 
on Kuhlmann's private life), and in the at- 
tempts to head off a precipitate Austrian appeal 
for peace. Ritter's circumstantial description 
of these activities makes a fitting finale for his 
great work on the baleful effects of German 
militarism. 

GORDON A. CRAIG 

Stanford. University 


DIETRICH ORLOW. T'he History of the Nazi Party: 
1933—1945. [Pittsburgh:] University of Pitts- 
burgh Press. 1973. Pp. xiv, 538. $14.95. 


This is not an easy book to read, and it must 
have been a difficult one to write. While the 
author’s earlier volume, The History of the 
Nazi Party: 1919-1933 (1969), was a story of 
ultimate success, this sequel is a tale of dismal 
failure. Despite the tireless efforts of men like 
Rudolf Hess, Robert Ley, Martin Bormann, and 
countless lesser figures who hoped to “partify” 
the German state and nation, the Nazi party 
never became the all-pervasive instrument of 
power that its leaders intended it to be. The 
causes for this failure are here spelled out with 
patient attention to infinite detail. 
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Some of these causes have already been de- 
scribed elsewhere. The Nazi party, far from 
being the monolithic body we once imagined it 
to be, was split into numerous factions, each 
warring against the others and all of them held 
together only by common allegiance to Hitler. 
Until 1941 the main struggle was between the 
Führers deputy, Rudolf Hess, and the head of 
the party organization, Robert Ley. After Hess's 
flight to England his assistant, Martin Bormann, 
continued the fight, first against Ley and then 
increasingly against Heinrich Himmler and the 
SS. Aside from seeking to control the party the 
contestants had differing views concerning 
the nature of the party and its function within 
the state. Was it to be a vehicle of revolutionary 
change or a guardian of Nazi orthodoxy? Was 
if to be highly centralized or were such local 
forces as the Gauleiter to maintain their auton- 
omy? Was it to be an elitist or a mass organiza- 
tion? These were some of the issues underlying 
what primarily, however, was a power struggle. 
The only neutral factor was the Führer him- 
self. By backing now one, now another of the 
various factions, he maintained his role as 
supreme arbiter and thus the basis of his abso- 
lute power. 

Except for Bormann's ascendancy at the very 
end, neither side won any clear victory. The 
main reasons for this inconclusive outcome 
were, on the one hand, Hitler's aversion to any 
change that might create a revolutionary situa- 
tion, especially in time of war, and, on the 
other, the lack of sufficient trained personnel to 
carry out the "partification" of the state. Only 
within the party's financial sector, ably admin- 
istered by Franz Xaver Schwarz, was there any 
clear sense of direction. Far from being bank- 
rupt, the party at the end still had a cash bal- 
ance of one billion marks! 

The most interesting and original sections of 
the book deal with the regions Germany con- 
quered before and during the war, where the 
party was able to do some of the things that 
were inpossible at home. Professor Orlow has 
done a prodigious amount of research in un- 
published German sources and has opened up 
leads that will be of great help to future 
scholars. The book has an admirably compre- 
hensive bibliographical note, a useful checklist 
of names, and a much-needed (though incom- 
plete) list of abbreviations. About the latter, 
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there are so many of them that they are a 
hindrance rather than a help in digging one's 
way through this fact-packed book. Finally, one 
also wishes that the author had been able to 
do without that ugly nonword, "partification." 


HANS W. GATZKE 
Yale University 


WILHELM MEIER-DÖRNBERG. Die Ölversorgung der 
Kriegsmarine 1935 bis 1945. (Einzelschriften zur 
militárischen Geschichte des Zweiten Welt- 
krieges, 11.) Freiburg: Verlag Rombach. 1973. 
Pp. 111. DM 9. 


So important was an adequate petroleum re- 
serve, especially of fuel oil and diesel oil, to the 
German war economy that the navy, the subject 
of this book, had, like its sister organizations the 
army and air force, to be kept on what one 
might properly call a subsistence diet. How to 
build up an oil reserve in anticipation of a war 
and how to keep the navy afloat, both upon and 
under the sea, during the war were two of the 
navy's constant and biggest problems. These 
problems entered into practically all of Ger- 
many's decision making regarding naval opera- 
tions against enemy commerce and in support 
of overseas military operations in Crete, Africa, 
and so forth. 

Not only was the oil reserve a problem; its 
distribution was another, for with the rapid up- 
swing of the German economy soon after 1933 
a competition developed among the three ser- 
vices and between the services and the civilian 
economy, which was undergoing a conversion 
from coal to oil. This rivalry burned, to use the 
author's phrase, more and more fiercely with 
every month that passed. 

Of special interest to American readers, if 
onlv as a reminder but also as part of a fuller 
understanding of American wartime behavior 
prior to Pearl Harbor, is the author's discussion 
of the large quantities of American and Mexican 
oil that found their way into Germany via 
neutrals such as Japan, the Soviet Union, 
Sweden, and Switzerland, to mention just a few. 
The Soviet Union's oil purchasing agency 
bought for Germany stocks of American and 
Mexican oil, had it shipped to Vladivostok and 
from there to Germany. A fictitious German 
oil purchasing agency was under consideration 
for buying American oil with Russian bills of 
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exchange for direct shipment to Murmansk, 
thence to Germany. 

That the decade after 1935 was one of the 
great historic decades of our time goes without 
saying since it saw both Germany's near-success- 
ful change of much of the world's political, 
social, and cultural complex and its complete 
failure, a failure attributable in no small part 
to a lack of resources, rather than will power, 
of which oil was one—and a very important one 
at that. By late 1944 the loss of the Romanian 
oil fields, upon which Germany was relying 
more and more after she had invaded the 
Soviet Union and Japan had attacked Pearl 
Harbor, thus ending America's supplying Ger- 
many with oil, deprived the Germans of forty- 
five per cent of their diesel oil. Unlike World 
War I, during which most of Germany's warships 
burned coal, of which Germany had plenty, in 
World War II the warships used mostly oil, of 
which Germany had little. The superiority of 
oil-burning over coal-burning ships, revealed 
by World War I, put Germany at a disadvan- 
tage. Viewed in this light the temptation is 
great to ask why the Germans did not shift 
back from oil to coal in order to keep their 
excellent navy in greater combat effectiveness. 

From the summer of 1941 to the end of the 
war Germany’s naval oil reserves were either 
just above or just below the minimum allowable 
annual reserve of 100,000 tons for diesel oil. The 
decline was precipitous from the 750,000 tons of 
reserve at the beginning of 1940. The story with 
respect to naval fuel oil was somewhat better, 
and it improved even more after mid-1943 when 
Italy left the war and relieved the German navy 
of having to share its fuel oil reserves with the 
Italian navy. 

Briefly, insofar as its structure is concerned, 
this work is divided into two periodic parts: the 
years from 1935 to 1939 and from 1939 to 1945. 
Fourteen short chapters highlight the Germans' 
strategic failures and failings, a good example 
of which is their failure to gain a foothold in 
the 1930s in Iraqi oil production in the face of 
opposition of both Shell and Standard Oil. 

From the literary point of view this book is a 
fine piece of work. It does not use a complicated 
professional vernacular or a ponderous ra- 
tionale. The sources used are primarily unpub- 
lished archival materials, supplemented with 
several specialized works. A few appendixes of 
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correspondence (Blomberg to Géring, Raeder to 
Hitler, and so on) conclude the book. Missing, 
however, is an index. 


ALBERT NORMAN 
Norwich University 


KARL A. ROIDER, JR. The Reluctant Ally: Aus- 
tria’s Policy in the Austro-Turkish War, 1737- 
1739. Baton Rouge: Louisiana State University 
Press. 1972. Pp. vi, 198. $7.50. 


In 1717, in the words of the popular song, 
"Prince Eugene, the noble knight, wanted to 
restore the City and Fortress of Belgrade to the 
emperor." In the Treaty of Passarowitz that 
followed, Austria also acquired the Banat of 
Temesvér, Northern Serbia, and Little Wal- 
lachia. Karl A. Roider's The Reluctant Ally is 
the melancholy story of how, with the exception 
of the Banat, it was all lost again. 

Austria entered the Russo-Turkish War of 
1735-39, which was prompted by Russia's desire 
for access to the Black Sea, for a variety of 
reasons: to compensate herself for the loss of 
Naples and Sicily in the War of the Polish 
Succession, to be faithful to the Russian Alliance 
of 1726, to have some control over Russia's war 
aims, and to make sure that the Russians did not 
occupy :oo much territory in the Balkans. It 
was in this war, according to the author, that 
the European powers first thought of the Otto- 
man Empire as the "sick man of Europe." The 
Austrians, however, overestimated the weakness 
of the Turkish army, which had been reor- 
ganized by that romantic renegade, Count 
Alexandre Bonneval. The Turks had the further 
good fortune of facing an Austrian army so 
spectacularly incompetent that of its three com- 
manders—-Seckendorff, Königsegg, and Wallis— 
the first ended up under house arrest and the 
last on trial for treason. 

Austrian diplomacy, conducted mainly by the 
privy conference, was equallv unsure and inde- 
cisive. In the end, Count Reinhard Neipperg, 
the Austrian peace negotiator, snatched defeat 
from the jaws of possible victory by ceding Bel- 
grade just when, with the Austrian capture of 
Borsha and the Russian approach to Khotin, 
the military tide seemed to be turning. 

Dr. Roider's detailed study, based on material 
from the Austrian Hans Hof und Staatsarchiv 
and the Kriegsarchiv, thoroughly documents, 
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though it does not always analyze, this military 
and diplomatic debility. It also stresses the 
long-range importance of the preservation of 
the Russian alliance and, with it, of Russia's 
entry into the European state system as a major 
power. In general the book seems to confirm 
the commonly held view that the results of the 
war were less disastrous in themselves than as 
an indication of incompetence and confusion 
within the Austrian government. Perhaps no 
one was more aware of this weakness than the 
young crown prince of Prussia, who was watch- 
ing events from Rheinsberg and who, within 
little more than a year, as Frederick II, would 
be marching into Austrian Silesia.. 

EDITH M. LINK 

Hunter College, 

City University of New York 


NARCISO NADA, editor. Le relazioni diplomatiche 
fra l'Austria e il Regno di Sardegna. Second 
Series: 1830-1848. Volume 1 (5 agosto 1830—28 
giugno 1833). (Fonti per la storia d'Italia. Docu- 
menti per la storia delle relazioni diplomatiche 
fra le grandi potenze europee e gli Stati italiani, 
1814-1860. Part 2, Documenti esteri) Rome: 
Istituto Storico Italiano per l'Età Moderna e 
Contemporanea. 1972. Pp. xiv, 523. L. 8,000. 


These documents from the Haus. Hof- und 
Staatsarchiv and from the Kriegsarchiv in 
Vienna are of particular value in delineating 
Austrian reactions to Charles Albert's accession 
to the Sardinian throne in the spring of 1831. 
As prince of Carignano he had deliberately re- 
quested the privilege of serving in the Austrian 
army should war with France eventuate, and 
Francis I ultimately conferred on his nephew 
the command of a regiment of hussars. More- 
over, the Austro-Sard military convention of 
July 25, 1831, provided that the Piedmontese 
king would command the combined forces 
against the French. 

The Austrian plenipotentiary, Henri de Bom- 
belles, often seemed baffled in his attempts to 
assess the new ruler’s personality for Metter- 
nich. Bombelles was relieved that Sallier de La 
Tour remained in charge of foreign affairs, 
though he lamented that minister's lethargy. By 
January 1833, however, Metternich was sure 
that some advisers were pushing Charles Albert 
toward the “Anglo-French alliance,” and the 
king, polite but nettled, asked Bombelles to 
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justify the Austrian suspicions. In a frank ex- 
change the ruler dismissed rumors that he 
would dispense with his more conservative min- 
isters and promised that he would proceed more 
swiftly in preparing his army for action. Despite 
formal disclaimers, the Austrian envoy on Met- 
ternich’s orders constantly exerted pressure 
upon the regime in Turin, though it is not 
always easy to agree with the editor that Met- 
ternich’s primary concern was to restrain 
Charles Albert's bellicosity toward the Orléans 
monarchy. : 

The documents also demonstrate the chancel- 
lor's fear of Mazzini and Young Italy, his anger 
that the Sardinian censorship allowed the circu- 
lation of Silvio Pellico’s Le Mie Prigioni (1832), 
and his assumption that Louis Philippe's govern- 
ment was an implicit threat to the settle- 
ment of 1815. Bombelles wrote sparingly of 
internal developments, apart from army reor- 
ganization and talk of abolishing feudal tenures. 
The editor promises that the next volume will 
trace Charles Albert’s growing irritation with 
Metternich’s attempts to dampen his enthusiasm 
for a reckoning with France. 


WILLIAM A. JENKS 
Washington and Lee University 


ROSEMARY DEVONSHIRE JONES. Francesco Vettori: 
Florentine Citizen and Medici Servant. (Uni- 
versity of London Historical Studies, 34.) [Lon- 
don:] University of London, Athlone Press; 
distrib. by Humanities Press, New York. 1972. 
Pp. viii, 319. $18.25. 


Sixty years ago the French historian F. Passy 
published a biography of un ami de Machiavel, 
Francesco Vettori. This recent study by an Eng- 
lish scholar is richer in documentation and de- 
tail than the Passy book, though it does not 
mark any significant advance in method and 
conceptualization. The author traces Vettori’s 
career chronologically; each chapter forms a 
slice of his, and Florence’s, experience during 
the transition from republic to principate. ‘That 
career began with Vettori’s mission to Germany 
(1507-09), which marked the beginning of his 
association with Machiavelli. There followed 
his involvement in republican politics to 1512, 
his ambiguous role in Soderni’s expulsion and 
in the return of the Medici, and his gradual 
move into the Medici orbit. By 1516 Vettori 
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was a committed partisan of the Medici, and 
despite an occasional twinge of nostalgia for a 
republican regime, he remained loyal to them 
throughout the 1520s. Though he stayed in 
Florence after the 1527 revolution, and even 
served as the republic's ambassador to Pope 
Clement VII, his associations with the Medici 
compromised him and eventually resulted in his 
condemnation and exile. He then returned to 
Medici service and occupied a key position in 
their regime, which succeeded the fallen repub- 
lic in 1530. Through the political vicissitudes of 
the ı530s—the death of Clement VII, the as- 
sassination of Alessandro, the establishment of 
the principate under Duke Cosimo— Vettori 
served his masters faithfully until his death in 
1539. 

"Though her assiduous combing of the archives 
has yielded an abundant harvest of new infor- 
mation on Vettori's political career and its 
Florentine and Italian context, particularly dur- 
ing the 1520s and 1530s, the author's researches 
do not substantially change our understanding 
of this age. Vettori is not an ideal subject for 
biography. His personality is elusive and am- 
biguous, his temperament bland, his intellect 
undistinguished. The author judges his career 
—"a pattern . . . [of] detached judgment, cau- 
tion and well-timed action" (p. 291)—rather 
more positively than have other historians, but 
alongside his contemporaries Machiavelli and 
Guicciardini, Vettori is a colorless figure, a 
quite ordinary Florentine. This book's main 
flaw is its old-fashioned format: a combination 
of personal biography and political narrative. 
'The author does not formulate new problems 
or suggest new perspectives for the investigation 
of Florentine and Italian history in the early 
Cinquecento. This is histoire événementielle in 
its purest form. 


GENE A. BRUCKER 
University of California, 
Berkeley 


EMANUELE PES DI VILLAMARINA. La révolution 
Piémontaise de 182r ed altri scritti, Edited by 
NARCISO NADA. (Collana storica “Piemonte 1748- 
1848," number 1.) Turin: Centro Studi Piemon- 
tesi. 1972. Pp. ciii, 268. 


These excellently edited writings are valuable 
records of the life and ideals of a Sardinian 
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nobleman who enjoyed success and high honors 
from his young days as an officer in the Na- 
poleonic Wars until his death as a senator 
under the Statuto of 1848. He ranks now as a 
liberal Italian hero, but he was conservative by 
conviction and ever a loyal subject of the 
House of Savoy. Far from being a codino, how- 
ever, he always firmly pressed for, and often ob- 
tained, the sort of economic, administrative, and 
military reforms that would strengthen his 
country if attacked by either of its powerful 
neighbors and also prepare it to profit by 
conflicts between them. His main text, first 
published here, centers on the dilemma faced 
in March 1821 when, as minister of war and 
marine, he was morally committed to the re- 
gent Charles Albert’s pledge to accede to the 
will of the people (that is, the revolutionaries) 
while seeking a means to prevent or circum- 
vent that prince’s actual concession of the 
Spanish constitution of 1812. At a crucial meet- 
ing of dignitaries held in the few hours between 
the pledge and the concession, Villamarina 
(our only recorded witness) failed to be either 
clear or convincing in putting his arguments 
against the constitution. For this failure he is 
full of selfrecrimination, but the crux is, 
whether his indecision or weakness of expres- 
sion made any difference. He was full of affec- 
tion for the prince, and the prince was not a 
man of firm decision; but we are still left with 
the question of the prince’s legal right to 
change the form of government and the prob- 
lem of how best to forestall the assault on 
Lombardy that was so passionately and in- 
sanely desired by the constitutionalists. In his 
account, carefully analyzed by Professor Nada 
for its total credibility, Villamarina confesses 
to having been taken in (willingly?) by the 
regent’s lie that he had received some secret’ 
and most improbable communication from the 
new king, Charles Felix, then in Modena, that 
more or less condoned the granting of the con- 
stitution. Villamarina countersigned the docu- 
ment in his official capacity, though with stated 
reservations, and, having done so, beat a good 
general's retreat by securing his own dismissal 
and obtaining the appointment of Santa Rosa 
in his place. The rest was a shambles, but our 
loyal hero was to have the sour satisfaction a 
generation later of the catastrophes of Cus 
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tozza and Novara. He had known all along 
that Italy could not go it alone. 


GEORGE T. ROMANI 
Northwestern University 


FLORIN CONSTANTINIU. Relatiile agrare din Tara 
Romäneascä in secolul al XVIII-lea [Agrarian 
Relations in Wallachia in the 18th Century]. 
(Academia de Stiinte Sociale si Politice a Re- 
publicii Socialiste Románia. Institutul de Istorie 
“N. Iorga.” Biblioteca isotoricä, 30.) Bucharest: 
Editura Academiei Republicii Socialiste Ro- 
mánia. 1972. Pp. 210. Lei 16. 


The most significant work done by Romanian 
historians in recent years has been in the his- 
tory of the eighteenth century. Florin Constan- 
tiniu's study on agrarian relations in Wallachia 
is an important contribution to Romanian eco- 
nomic and social history in that century. 

Constantiniu addresses himself primarily to 
questions related to the commercial revolution 
in agriculture focusing on the agrarian reform 
of Constantin Mavrocordat and its impact on 
Wallachian society. The author's account of the 
transitional character of agrarian relations prior 
to the abolition of serfdom by Mavrocordat 
stresses the economic rationale for the obsoles- 
cence of agrarian servitude in contrast to the 
more traditional views expoundel by Nicolae 
Iorga and his disciples whereby the social ideas 
of the Enlightenment paved the way to the 
boyars acceptance of agrarian reform. The 
abolition of serfdom is also viewed as an eco- 
nomically inspired act of a pragmatic ruler 
aware of the changing conditions resulting from 
the growth of capitalist relations in south- 
eastern Europe. 

The author is judicious in his appraisal of 
the degree of acceptance of the spirit and letter 
of reform by both landowners and peasants, 
and he rightly differentiates between economic 
necessity and advantage and adherence to tra- 
ditional patriarchal relationships characteristic 
of the waning age of manorial self-sufficiency. 
His attempt, albeit too superficial, to place the 
agrarian problems of Wallachia within the 
broader comparative framework of contempo- 
rary developments in southeastern Europe, 
Russia, Poland, and Hungary is innovative and 
provides the extra dimensions required for 
understanding the significance of the Wallach- 
ian phenomenon as such. 
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Further work in comparative economic and 
social history is planned by members of the 
Historical Institute “N. Iorga” and by the In- 
stitute of Southeast European Studies of the 
Romanian Academy. Constantiniu's contribu- 
tion augurs well for the realization of those 
plans. 


STEPHEN FISCHER-GALATI 
University of Colorado, 
Boulder 


JOSHUA ROTHENBERG. The Jewish Religion in 
the Soviet Union. (The Philip W. Lown Gradu- 
ate Center for Contemporary Jewish Studies, 
Institute for East European Jewish Studies, 
Brandeis University.) New York: Ktav Publish- 
ing House. 1971. Pp. viii, 242. $10.00. 


There exists in English a whole library on the 
situation of the Jews in the USSR. To mention 
only a couple, there is the now almost classic 
volume by the late Solomon M. Schwarz, The 
Jews in the Soviet Union (1951) and the yearly 
surveys by Leon Shapiro published regularly in 
the American Jewish Year Book. Nevertheless, 
the book under review represents a welcome 
addition to the body of our knowledge regard- 
ing the policy of the Soviet authorities as far 
as Jews are concerned. 

The author dwells on the intolerable position 
of the Jewish religion in Soviet Russia. Of 
course, he is cognizant of the fact that the 
worship of God, disregarding denomination, is, 
to put it mildly, not encouraged by the Kremlin 
rulers. He rightly points out that “in a situa- 
tion where suppression of the Jewish religion 
is not balanced by the simultaneous existence 
and support of a meaningful secular Jewish 
culture, such oppression inevitably takes the 
form of a gradual destruction of the only exist- 
ing form of Jewishness in the Soviet Union” 
(p. 2). As a result, under the given circumstances, 
many religiously indifferent but nationally con- 
scious Jews have actually only one form of Jew- 
ish identification left to them; namely, adher- 
ence, if only outwardly, to the tenets of the 
Mosaic faith. According to the author, persons 
who otherwise would not dream of attending 
services gather on holiday in and near syna- 
gogues to listen to the traditional prayers and to 
sing and dance on Simchas Torah (“the rejoic- 
ing in the Torah”) and Passover, thus testifying 
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to their union with the "eternal people" (pp. 
79-81). 

The book is divided into several chapters, 
each one discussing Jewish holidays, traditions 
and customs, and describing the never-ceasing 
attempts on the part of the believers to make 
use of the constitutionally guaranteed right to 
practice one's religion. It also registers obsta- 
cles put up by the authorities, which the be- 
lievers have to surmount to be able to meet the 
requirements of the Jewish faith. One is amazed 
by the ingenuity of the Soviet hierarchy that 
spares no efforts to make regular functioning 
of the Jewish religious institutions very difficult 
or even impossible. On the other hand, one is 
touched by the stubbornness of the Jewish 
clergy and lay persons who employ all means 
accessible to them to keep their religious com- 
munities alive. 

Indirectly this book contributes toward the 
understanding of the origin of the Jewish emi- 
gration from the Soviet Union and also pro- 
vides some insight into the motivation of rela- 
tively substantial groups of Russian Jews who 
look for a new home in the state of Israel. 

All in all, a well written, instructive, and in- 
teresting book. 

BORIS SAPIR 
International Institute 
of Social History, Amsterdam 


CHARLES E. TIMBERLAKE, edited, with an intro- 
duction, by. Essays on Russian Liberalism. [Co- 
lumbia:] University of Missouri Press. 1972. Pp. 
xii, 192. $9.00. 

In this collection Professors D. A. Davies, K. E. 
McKenzie, R. Pipes, and C. E. Timberlake each 
offer an essay on one prominent individual in 
the Russian liberal movement, treating, respec- 
tively, V. A. Maklakov, F. I. Rodichev, P. B. 
Struve, and I. I. Petrunkevich. Professor W. R. 
Copeland examines the relations existing at the 
turn of the century between Russian liberals 
and Finnish opponents to the tsarist policies 
pertaining to nationalities. Professors J. E. 
Zimmerman and W. G. Rosenberg analyze 
Kadet politics during the Duma period, and 
Professor T. H. von Laue presents a commen- 
tary on the general prospects of liberal democ- 
racy in Russia. These essays are an outgrowth 
of a conference on Russian liberalism held in 
Columbia, Missouri, in 1969. 
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As often is the case with collectively authored 
works, this one has its share of frost heaves. 
Although Struve is the subject of Pipe’s brief 
essay, for example, there is too much in it on 
Aksakov and not enough on Struve. In Cope- 
land's lengthy essay, on the other hand, one 
must scatter a great deal of factual chaff to 
uncover kernels of underlying ideas. The work 
as a whole, nonetheless, provides some interest- 
ing particulars on Russian liberalism, and one 
of its essays—that by Von Laue—presents some 
novel interpretations on the subject. 

Until recently there were two predominant 
assumptions in the West pertaining to Russian 
liberalism. One of these assumptions rested 
upon certain aspects that characterized the 
behavior of some Kadet participants in the First 
Duma. It held that the chief factor responsible 
for the failure of Russian liberals was their own 
political radicalism. The other assumption was 
based largely on certain aspects that charac- 
terized the behavior of the liberal spokesmen, 
such men as Miliukov, active during the period 
of the Provincial Government. Under this as- 
sumption it was held that Russian liberals failed 
primarily because of their conservatism. 

This collection of essays tends to revise both 
of these assumptions. Most of the authors agree 
that Russian liberalism was distinct from both 
radicalism and conservatism and that, indeed, 
it was a bona fide Western-type liberalism. To 
be sure, some Russian liberals, such as Struve, 
based their ideas on Russian nationalism. Most 
of them, nonetheless, believed in the Western 
concept of a parliamentary democracy attained 
gradually and without violence. Von Laue, for 
one, goes as far as to argue that it was pre- 
cisely because of its faithfulness to Western 
liberal concepts that the Russian liberal move- 
ment found itself alienated at home. 

Von Laue purports that Russia lacked a tra- 
dition of respect for law, which had made 
liberalism a workable system in the West. 
“Given the basic atomism of Russian society, 
its tensions and lack of civic experience, in- 
dividualism inevitably produced anarchy and 
political disintegration. . . ." Russian liberals 
democratic bias, he goes on to say, led them to 
favor the peasant majority and, therefore, the 
agrarian way of life. Yet, that was the time 
when the trend toward urbanization was be- 
ginning to overtake Russia. Applied to Russia, 
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the liberal movement was self-defeating in its 
very essence. By “encouraging self-expression,” 
Von Laue points out, “it boosted not only the 
infant transplants of Western ideas and prac- 
tices but also the most illiberal and antiliberal— 
autochthonous—tendencies in Russian life. On 
balance, the latter were by far the more nu- 
merous and well entrenched. In the free-for-all 
of liberal democratic politics the former were 
bound to be routed, as indeed they were.” 
Undoubtedly, the most provocative general- 
ization of all in Von Laue’s essay is the one 
purporting that freedom in Russia “encouraged 
self-determination among the subject nationali- 
ties, which in turn endangered the security of 
the Empire still further.” What he seems to 
suggest is that the imperial heterogeneity of 
Russia dictates a paradoxical choice of its rulers, 
be they tsarist or Soviet: either an empire with- 
out freedom or freedom without an empire. 
PAUL CALL 
University of Manitoba 


S. L. PESHTICH ef al, editors. Problemy istorii 
feodal'noi Rossii: Sbornik statei k 60-letiiu Prof. 
V. V. Mavrodina [Problems in the History of 
Feudal Russia: Collected Articles for the 6oth 
Birthday of Prof. V. V. Mavrodin]. (Leningrad- 
skii Ordena Lenina i Ordena Trudovogo Kras- 
nogo Znameni Gosudarstvennyi Universitet 
imeni A. A. Zhdanova.) [Leningrad:] Izdatel'stvo 
Leningradskogo Universiteta. 1971. Pp. 271. 


A. P. NOVOSEL'TSEV et al. Puti razvitiia feodilizma 
(Zakavkaze, Sredniaia Aziia, Rus’, Pribaltika) 
[Ways of the Development of Feudalism (The 
Caucasus, Middle Asia, Rus', the Baltic States)]. 
(Akademiia Nauk SSSR, Institut Istorii SSSR.) 
Moscow: Izdatel'stvo “Nauka.” 1972. Pp. 337. 


An accelerating practice in Soviet historical 
scholarship, presenting minor bibliographic and 
access nightmares, is the publication of articles 
in Festschrifts. Problemy, dedicated to V. V. 
Mavrodin, professor at Leningrad University, 
author of 212 printed works (among them 25 
monographs), and director of 5o Ph.D. disser- 
tations, contains Mavrodin's biography, a list of 
his works, and 28 articles spanning the entire 
Russian "feudal period" from its beginning in 
the second half of the first millennium to the 
mid-nineteenth century and reflecting the gam- 
bit of current research interests: 2 on archeology, 
7 on textology and the chronicles, 4 on agricul- 
ture and the economy, 7 on social history and 
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peasant uprisings, 3 on foreign relations, and 1 
each in the areas of education, law, taxation, 
biography, military, and intellectual history. 
Space limitations permit mentioning only a 
few of them. 

The distinguished Turkologist, M. I. Arta- 
monov, argues (particularly with another Turk- 
ologist, L. N. Gumilev) that an archeological 
people's ethnos should be determined by social 
and cultural, not biological, criteria. The late 
I. I. Liapushkin, the authority on the eighth- 
and ninth-century Slavic migrations into Russia 
and the Ukraine, claims that the extraordinary 
ninth- and tenth-century burial site of four 
thousand graves at Gnezdovo (comparable to 
Swedish Birka) was possibly a settlement in its 
own right, not just nearby Smolensk's grave- 
yard. I. Ia. Froianov convincingly demonstrates 
that Rus’ princes between the tenth and 
twelfth centuries had little interest in land for 
agricultural pursuits, but only as a source for 
trading commodities such as honey and furs. 
My own current interests are served by V. M. 
Paneiakh’s piece on a 1558 decree limiting 
the enslavement of cavalry servicemen, part of 
the process of changing the institution. of slav- 
ery. A. I. Kopanev shows that the total tax bill 
of Northern Russian, nonseignorial Chernyi 
("black") peasants in the 1550s was only one- 
eighth to one-quarter of their grain harvest 
income. A. G. Man'kov discusses Peter the 
Great's futile attempt to codify the laws be- 
tween the years 1720 and 1725. 

Puti aims to present a typology and model of 
feudalism based on four regions now within the 
USSR. Rather than using solely legal criteria, 
these scholars determine whether feudalism ex- 
isted by studying landownership (the means of 
production) the degree of freedom (depen- 
dency) of the agricultural masses (serfdom), 
and the property and administrative rights of 
the state and its privileged groups and their 
suzerain-vassal relationships. Novosel'tsev, study- 
ing the Caucasus (Albania, Georgia, Armenia) 
and Middle Asia (The Iranian states of Sogd, 
Khorezm, Fergana) between the third and 
seventh centuries, sorts out the ethnic groups 
and tries to prove that, in spite of the presence 
of slaves, that period was not a Marxian slavery 
epoch. However, classic feudalism did not de- 
velop either (except in Georgia), because of the 
later destruction, land redistributions, and 
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ethnic mixing by conquering Arabs, Turkic 
nomads, and the Mongols. Pashuto’s primary 
concern is to refute claims that Teutonic and 
Polish influence were prerequisites for feudalism 
in the Baltic region, although feudalism did 
progress further after German hegemony was 
established over Estonia and Latvia, while 
Lithuania developed a Balto-Slavic form of 
“feudalism.” 

Cherepnin’s discussion is essentially an elab- 
orated, refined, often petulant and scholastic 
refutation of critics (Iu. G. Alekseev, G. E. 
Kochin, and the late I. I. Smirnov—the Lenin- 
grad school) of his earlier works in which he 
tries to prove feudalism developed in eleventh- 
century Rus’ and was consolidated in the four- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries. As does my 1971 
Enserfment and Military Change in Muscovy, 
Cherepnin presents the Soviet historiography of 
feudalism, the development of serfdom, and 
interpretations of “black” peasants’ relationship 
to their Jand (some say they owned it; Cherep- 
nin claims the state owned it, the peasants 
merely possessed it, paid taxes [rent], and thus 
were dependent on the state). Always erudite 
and current, Cherepnin tries to refute Froia- 
nov's views on the character of Kievan-era 
princely landholding. More positively, he has 
adopted many of Liapushkin's findings about 
the early Eastern Slavs and the view that per- 
haps rudiments of capitalism were present in 
sixteenth-century Muscovy. 

The Puti endeavor would have been more 
valuable were it not so a priori tendentious 
and were not Western feudal terminology so 
frequently inappropriate. 'The Muscovites' gen- 
eralizing is balanced by the Leningraders’ par- 
ticularizing. 

RICHARD HELLIE 
University of Chicago 


PAUL AVRICH. Russian Rebels, 1600-1800. New 
York: Schocken Books. 1972. Pp. 309. $10.00. 


This ambitious work surveys the four great 
popular rebellions of early modern Russia 
(Bolotnikov 1606-07, Razin 1670-71, Bulavin 
1707-08, Pugachev 1773-74) and in a conclud- 
ing section relates them to the modern up- 
heavals of 1905 and 1914. Since its scope and 
very readable presentation could easily make 
this study a regular offering in Russian history 
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courses, it is unfortunate that more care was 
not taken in its preparation. Despite scholarly 
pretensions the work is based largely on secon- 
dary sources, often many years out of date. For 
example, the explanation of the appearance 
of the massive revolts focuses on the oprichnina, 
the treatment of which, when not simply er- 
roneous—like the implication that areas north 
of Moscow lay outside the oprichnina—ignores 
seventy-five years of reinterpretation. As for the 
effects of the Bolotnikov Rebellion, Avrich 
casually concludes that despite the upheaval 
“the development of serfdom proceeded apace.” 
The contrary Soviet view, based on evidence 
of stable peasant obligations in the subsequent 
period, holds that the rebellion retarded the 
growth of serfdom for several decades, While 
points can be raised against the Soviet position, 
it seems cavalier indeed to pass over it in si- 
lence. 5 

This offhand manner characterizes the au- 
thor's handling of facts large and small. Numer- 
ous mistranslations and misdatings mar the text, 
such as "execution block" for lobnoe mesto, 
or placing the Slobodskaia Ukraina in 1606 and 
the Moscow foreign quarter in 1648. Fairly 
typical is Avrich's misreading of his own source, 
Kotoshikhim (mistakenly called a nobleman), 
who, in speaking of the Moscow Copper Riot 
of 1662, refers not to seven thousand persons 
killed "in the disorder" but to counterfeiters 
executed during several years preceding it. And 
it is hard to see how Razin could be upset 
by the news of atrocities that occurred a month 
after his death. More important, as they bear 
on central interpretative points, are misleading 
explanations of the penalties for harboring 
runaways and the quantity and quality of 
armed forces, not to mention the description 
of the Jongsettled and place-bound posad peo- 
ple of the seventeenth century as "a kind of 
preindustrial Lumpenproletariat." 

As this last comment indicates, Avrich tends 
to view his subject through the prism of 1905 
and 1917. While this method permits a number 
of suggestive comparisons, the main effect is 
to blur our vision of the earlier upheavals. 
Too little attention is paid to the very sig- 
nificant differences in social and technological 
development, the points o£ stress and collapse, 
and the revolutionary symbolism. These dis 
parities cannot be bridged by assertions that 
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"the urban and rural poor continued to play a 

revolutionary role" or the assurances of terrified 

ministers that Pugachev was again on the ram- 

page. 

í DAVID L. RANSEL 
University of Illinois, 
Urbana-Champaign 


ROBERT E. JONES. The Emancipation of the Rus- 
sian Nobility, 1762-1785. Princeton: Princeton 
University Press. 1973. Pp. xii, 326. $12.50. 


Dr. Jones’s monograph, a reworking of his 
dissertation, offers a mildly revisionist analysis 
of Catherine II's policies toward the Russian 
nobility. He argues that the evolution of those 
policies is better understood in the light of ad- 
ministrative imperatives than as the result of 
a political competition. Following the lead of 
Marc Raeff and others, Jones downgrades the 
political significance of the nobility while em- 
phasizing the state's near monopoly of admin- 
istrative talent and initiative. He also stresses 
Catherine's rapid consolidation of authority 
after 1762, criticizing interpretations that por- 
tray the empress as favoring the nobility be- 
cause of her own insecurity. He sees most of 
Catherine's legislative activity concerning the 
nobility up to 1775, then, as a response to the 
problems stemming from the state's “emancipa- 
tion" of the noble servitor. This period wit- 
nessed a vigorous expansion of bureaucratic 
absolutism, which was dictated by reasons of 
state and which threatened the provincial no- 
bility with social decline and political impo- 
tence. But the Pugachev revolt of 1773-74 
proved that the autocracy could not govern 
the empire without the active assistance of the 
provincial nobility; so in 1775 Catherine for- 
mulated and instituted a comprehensive reform 
of provincial administration. The new institu- 
tions reintegrated the provincial nobility into 
state service and reflected the renewed alliance 
between the autocracy and the nobility, the 
political price of which was serfdom for half 
the population. 

Jones makes valuable contributions in de- 
tailing the administrative considerations behind 
many of Catherine's reforms and her evolving 
policies vis-4-vis the nobility. Perhaps the most 
original section of the study is its discussion of 
the implementation of the 1775 reforms, par- 
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ticularly the role of Jacob Sievers. Yet his gen- 
eral interpretation sheds scant light on the 
provincial nobility as such, just as it exag- 
gerates the influence of the Pugachev revolt in 
cementing an alliance between monarch and 
nobility. Such an alliance was implicit from 
the start of Catherine's reign, and problems of 
internal security had gained her attention well 
before Pugachev dramatized them. Jones like- 
wise overrates the security of Catherine's posi- 
tion. 

While the author merits praise for consult- 
ing Soviet archives, he too often follows their 
method of citation without specifying the date 
or nature of the document in question. His 
research in printed and secondary sources ap- 
pears uneven; he overlooked several relevant 
dissertations (both Soviet and American), neg- 
lected some studies of Catherine's general re- 
form activities such as Kizevetter and Klokman 
on urban policies and uncritically utilized the 
deficient translated version of Catherine's so- 
called memoirs. Less important is his sloppy 
use of my own monograph. On pages 198—204, 
for instance, I counted some eight errors of 
fact, chronology, or implication. Although this 
book’s thesis is not novel, it is ably argued in 
attractive prose. 


JOHN T. ALEXANDER 
University of Kansas 


PETER K. CHRISTOFF. An Introduction to Nine- 
teenth-Century Russian Slavophilism. Volume 
2, I. V. Kireevskij. (Slavistic Printings and Re- 
prints, 23/2.) The Hague: Mouton. 1972. Pp. 
X, 406. 68 gls. 


In no small measure Russian intellectual his- 
tory is the creation of authors that were neither 
original thinkers nor significant writers. Rather, 
they were original and attractive individuals 
whose personalities cast them into the role of 
transmitters and catalysts of Western ideas and 
Russian sentiments. Their strong emotional re- 
lationships to contemporaries in circles, salons, 
or friendship groups enabled them to spread 
new ideas, aspirations, and attitudes. Like 
Prince Myshkin in the Idiot they created the 
magnetic field for the interaction of ideas and 
emotions. Best defined negatively (they were 
not creative writers, original philosophers, men 
of action, etc.) their intellectual role is hard 
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to reconstruct with the passing of the existen- 
tial matrix in which their lives were spent. 
Not surprisingly, therefore, the life and works 
of these men are very difficult subjects for his- 
torical and intellectual analysis, for the in- 
tangible personal dimension cannot be easily 
recaptured. Such a figure was Ivan Kireevskij 
(1806-56) who is credited with developing the 
philosophic and theological stance of Slavo- 
philism. 

In spite of the difficulty in recapturing such 
personalities, perhaps because of it, goaded by 
the contemporaries emotionally charged judg- 
ments of them, these men have fascinated bi- 
ographers and historians. With the recent 
revival of interest in Slavophilism it was to 
be expected that Ivan Kireevskij one of its 
luminous and formative personalities, would 
become the subject of monographical treat- 
ment. Not counting many pages devoted to 
him in general histories of Slavophilism and 
nineteenth-century Russian intellectual de- 
velopments, three full-scale biographical studies 
have been published in recent years. Is it 
not too much of a good thing perhaps? First 
came the very learned and philosophically 
sophisticated monograph of Eberhard Müller, 
Russischer Intellekt in europüischer Krise: Ivan 
V. Kireevskij 1806-1856 (1966), which had the 
great merit of placing the spiritual seekings of 
Ivan Kireevskij and his fellow Slavophils into 
their all-European context. But Dr. Müller's 
work suffered from the disadvantage of being 
written in German. Last year appeared Abbott 
Gleason's very readable and handily compact 
study, European and Muscovite: Ivan Kireeusky 
and the Origins of Slavophilism (1972), which 
also paid attention to the sociopolitical stances 
of Slavophilism and tried to analyze them in 
the framework of modern sociology of knowl- 
edge. 

More recent still (though it may in fact 
have appeared simultaneously with Gleason’s 
book) is the second volume of Professor Peter 
K. Christoff's massive Introduction to roth-Cen- 
tury Russian Slavophilism devoted to Ivan 
Kireevskij. In this volume Professor Christoff 
follows the same organization as he did in the 
first volume dealing with A. Khomiakov. The 
first part (about one-third) provides a full 
biographic account within the context of con- 
temporary Russian society (and it is a mine of 
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useful information on personal connections, 
publishing ventures, public opinion manifesta- 
tions, etc.). In the second part we find a topical 
and systematic exposition of the major ideas 
of Ivan Kireevskij, the focus being on his philo- 
sophical, religious, and historiosophical beliefs. 
Kireevskijs ideas and opinions are fairly sum- 
marized and their genetic background briefly 
sketched in. Extensive quotations and references 
to the original sources result in a reliable ab- 
stract of Kireevskij's not very voluminous writ- 
ings. The critical and anlytical comments, how- 
ever, leave something to be desired as they do 
not do justice to the complexity, subtleness, and 
outright superficiality of Kireevskij’s thought. 
Unfortunately, too, because of the extraordi- 
narily long delay in publication, recent relevant 
literature was not adequately exploited. In the 
appendix we are given the translation of 
Kireevskij’s last and philosophically most in- 
teresting, albeit incompleted, article (which 
Professor Christoff generously allowed to be 
published first in J. M. Edie et al., eds. Russian 
Philosophy [1965]). A very complete bibliogra- 
phy and index of names complete the volume, 
enhancing its reference value. 

The serious and diligent student who com- 
mands neither Russian nor German now has 
at his disposal a full and reliable introduction 
to Ivan Kireevskij's thought and world. I sus- 
pect though that the undergraduate and the 
candidate for graduate oral examination will 
prefer Gleason's readable monograph. 


MARC RAEFF 
Columbia University 


I. S. DOSTIAN. Rossiia i balkanskii vopros: Iz 
istorii russko-balkanskikh politicheskikh sviazei 
v pervoi treti XIX v. [Russia and the Balkan 
Question: On the History of Russian-Balkan 
Political Relations in the First Third of the 
ıgth Century]. (Akademiia Nauk SSSR, Institut 
Slavianovedeniia i Balkanistiki. Moscow: Izda- 
tel'stvo "Nauka." 1972. Pp. 867. 


The Eastern Question continues to fascinate 
Soviet historians. Building upon several mono- 
graphs published in Russian in recent years, 
drawing upon a few selected works of Western 
scholars, and introducing some new archival 
materials, Irina Dostian presents a detailed 
examination of Russian policy in the Balkans 
during the first third of the nineteenth cen- 
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tury. The organization of the book is basically 
chronological with geographical subdivisions. 
Primary subdivisions deal with the develop- 
ment of autonomy in Serbia, Greece, and the 
principalities of Moldavia and Wallachia. 

Dostian's treatment is biased toward national 
and Marxist perspectives, especially toward the 
former. The Turks are represented as oppres- 
sive and backward while the Russians are the 
wellintentioned saviors of the Balkan peoples, 
though frequently restricted in their aims by 
military capability and international obliga- 
tions. The other great powers, especially Brit- 
ain and Austria, act to preserve the Ottoman 
Empire to the detriment of the cause of na- 
tional liberation in the Balkans. The author 
does recognize, however, that conflicts in the 
leadership of Russian foreign affairs after 1815, 
between the peaceful inclinations of Nessel- 
rode and Alexander I—their first concern being 
the Holy Alliance—and the aspirations of 
Capodistrias and several diplomats and gen- 
erals in the field—who favored a hard line to- 
ward the Ottoman Porte—resulted in inde- 
cision and confusion in policy. 

To the credit of the book are the discus 
sions of interpretations of Soviet scholars (some 
of which the author takes issue with) and those 
of Western historians, particularly Patricia 
Grimsted and Barbara Jelavich. Relying heavily 
upon the work of G. L. Arsh on the Greek 
revolutionary movement, Dostian's examination 
of the 1812-20 period is both interesting and 
informative, and her comparative analysis of 
Russian policy toward Serbia and the princi- 
palities after the Treaty of Bucharest (1813) 
provides additional insights into the complex- 
ities of the Eastern Question in the nineteenth 
century. 

Unfortunately, the period before 1812 is 
much more sketchily treated with practically 
no reference to Napoleonic influences in the 
Balkans. There is also little indication of the 
existence of parties in the Balkans represent- 
ing varying, anti-Russian positions and there is 
too little supporting evidence for the broader 
claims that Russian policies alone made pos- 
sible the evolution of Balkan peoples from 
Ottoman subjection to an autonomous, pro- 
tected status. 

NORMAN E. SAUL 
University of Kansas 
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ARTHUR LEHNING, introduction and annotations 
by. Michel Bakounine et ses relations avec Ser- 
gej Neéaev, 1870-1872: Écrits et matériaux. 
(Archives Bakounine, number 4.) Leiden: E. J. 
Brill, for the Internationaal Instituut voor 
Sociale Geschiedenis, Amsterdam. 1971. Pp. 
lxxviii, 492. 152 gls. 


MICHAEL CONFINO. Violence dans la violence: 
Le débat Bakounine-Neéaev. (Bibliothèque so- 
cialiste, 24.) Paris: Francois Maspero. 1973. Pp. 
212. 28 fr. 


Both of these books illuminate what Franco 
Venturi has described as "the complex and ob- 
scure" relationship between the celebrated Rus- 
sian anarchist Bakunin and his unscrupulous 
young disciple Nechaev. After their first meet- 
ing in Switzerland Bakunin praised Nechaev as 
"one of those young fanatics who know no 
doubts, who fear nothing . . . believers without 
God, heroes without rhetoric"; and during the 
spring and summer of 1869 the two men is- 
sued a series of pamphlets and manifestoes 
calling for a popular upheaval in Russia. It 
was during this period that the notorious Cate- 
chism of the Revolutionary was written, depict- 
ing the rebel as a complete immoralist, bound 
to commit any crime, any treachery, any base- 
ness or deception to bring about the destruc- 
tion of the existing order. The revolutionist, 
the Catechism declared, “despises and hates 
present-day social morality in all its forms. 
He regards everything as moral that favors the 
triumph of the revolution. . . . All soft and 
enervating feelings of friendship, love, grati- 
tude, even honor must be stifled in him by a 
cold passion for the revolutionary cause. . 
Day and night he must have one thought, one 
aim—merciless destruction." 

The authorship of the Catechism has been a 
subject of prolonged and bitter dispute. In 
the absence of conclusive evidence scholars 
hostile to the anarchists have usually attributed 
it to Bakunin, while others have attributed it 
to Nechaev, and still others to both men as a 
product of their close collaboration during 
1869. Important new evidence on this question 
is contained in a letter from Bakunin to Nechaev . 
of June 2-9, 1870, located in the Natalie Herzen 
Archives of the Bibliothéque Nationale and first 
published by Professor Confino in 1966. It is 
the longest and most interesting letter Bakunin 
ever wrote, requiring eight days to complete 
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and occupying more than thirty pages of closely 
printed text, and it forms the centerpiece of 
both volumes under review. In it Bakunin re- 
pudiates what he calls “your catechism,” along 
with Nechaev's whole “Jesuitical system.” On 
the basis of this statement the Catechism must 
now be attributed to Nechaev, although it is 
far from certain that Bakunin had no role in 
its composition. Beyond this, the letter clarifies 
the reasons for Bakunin's break with Nechaev 
and helps us understand their differing views 
on secret organizations. Above all, it illumi- 
nates the question of revolutionary ethics, of 
the relationship between means and ends, with 
which revolutionists have continued to grapple 
to this day. 

Arthur Lehning's volume presents a careful 
documentary record of the relations between 
Bakunin and Nechaev from 1870 to 1872, as 
well as of Nechaev's pursuit by the Swiss and 
tsarist police and his ultimate extradition to 
Russia. An installment in the monumental 
Archives Bakounine series, it is distinguished by 
its lavish production and meticulous editing, 
with a solid introduction and copious notes by 
Lehning, the foremost authority on Bakunin. 
With the forthcoming publication of a com- 
panion volume covering 1869, it will constitute 
the fullest and most reliable source on the 
subject, indispensable for libraries and spe- 
cialists alike. 

Professor Confino's smaller volume is in- 
tended for a wider audience, though it con- 
tains nearly all the most important documents 
(among them a fascinating letter from German 
Lopatin to Natalie Herzen that is not included 
in the present Lehning volume) as well as a 
brilliant analytical introduction. Its somewhat 
melodramatic title Violence dans la violence was 
inspired by Camus's observation that with 
Nechaev the revolutionary movement was "ex- 
plicitly separated from love and friendship" 
and that for the first time violence was justified 
against one's own comrades. The title, how- 
ever, also carries echoes of Revolution in the 
Revolution (1967), a manual of insurrection by 
Régis Debray, who has himself, interestingly 
enough, been described as a "Nechaev in the 
Andes." 

Neither volume, surprisingly, contains the 
diary of Natalie Herzen, with its revealing 
portrait of Nechaev, which was first published 
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by Confino in 1969 in the Cahiers du Monde 
Russe et Soviétique with a subsequent English 
translation in Encounter. One hopes that it 
will be included in the English edition of Con- 
fino's book that is now in preparation. 

PAUL AVRICH 

Queens College, 

City University of New York 


ERWIN OBERLÄNDER et al., editors. Russia Enters 
the Twentieth Century, 1894-1917. New York: 
Schocken Books. 1971. Pp. 352. $12.00. 


BORIS MEISSNER, editor. Social Change in the So- 
viet Union: Russia's Path toward an Industrial 
Society. Translated by DONALD P. KOMMERS. (In- 
ternational Studies of the Committee on Inter- 
national Relations, University of Notre Dame.) 
Notre Dame, Ind.: University of Notre Dame 
Press. 1972. Pp. xiv, 247. $9.95. 


Russia Enters the Twentieth Century offers a 
collection of essays on the quarter century pre- 
ceding the collapse of the Russian Empire. 
Although the book qualifies as an international 
effort, with articles by such eminent British 
scholars as George Katkov, Violet Conolly, and 
Harry Willetts, as well as one each from 
Canada and the United States, it is primarily 
a product of German scholarship, and par- 
ticularly of the Bundesinstitut für Ostwissen- 
schaftliche und Internationale Studien in Co- 
logne. 

The editors' stated intention is "to provide 
the reader with an accurate account of this 
important period of Russian history," and they 
further note that "it would, of course, also be 
highly desirable if this volume were to lead to 
further research into this period." Accordingly, 
the book attempts a broad survey of the prin- 
cipal aspects of prerevolutionary life, with 
essays on such varied subjects as foreign policy, 
constitutional law, political parties, economic 
development, the agrarian and nationalities 
problems, the role of the Church, literary de- 
velopments, and educational policies as well as 
more specialized topics such as the growth of 
Siberia, the Muslim revival, and “The Outlook 
for Philosophy and the Fate of the Slavophile 
Utopia." There are, however, some surprising 
omissions. There is no essay on the labor ques- 
tion—surely of major concern in prerevolu- 
tionary Russia—and Violet Conolly's otherwise 
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excellent survey of the nationalities problem 
makes no mention of the Jewish minority. 
The aim of presenting an accurate account 
may well be irreconcilable with the contro- 
versial nature of the period itself and with 
the many facets of its history that are still 
awaiting scholarly illumination. The problem 
is compounded by the tendency of some of the 
essayists to assume notably strong positions on 
highly debatable topics. Thus Lothar Schultz's 
essay on constitutional law is also a defense of 
the constitutional order introduced by the re- 
forms of 1905 and 1906 against charges of "sham 
constitutionalism." Although the author con- 


cedes that changes in the electoral law on June 


3, 1907, constituted a "breach of the constitu- 
tion," he does not regard that action as sig- 
nifying the end of constitutional government. 
Problems, moreover, arising out of misuse of 
Article 87, the perpetuation of an outdated 
class system, and continuing limitations on civil 
liberties receive scant attention. Similarly, Ed- 
win Oberlinder, in his essay on political par- 
ties, aims to rectify what he considers to be 
the Soviet view of the Social Democratic party as 
"the only really important political group in 
Russia"—an assumption, he avers, which has 
"also been espoused by the majority of western 
observers." It is perhaps in order to counteract 
this impression that the role of the Social 
Democrats in the concatenation of events lead- 
ing to the dissolution of the Second State Duma 
is completely ignored. That event, it seems, 
stemmed entirely from the determination of 
a majority in the Duma, notwithstanding a 
liberal policy speech by Stolypin, to "demon- 
strate [its] lack of confidence" in the govern- 
ment. One may question, moreover, Ober- 
linders judgment that the Kadet program 
was "more radical than liberal to the western 
observer," while the Octobrists, who mainly 
represented the large landowners and the haute 
bourgeoisie of the towns, were "a genuine 
centre party." But whether or not one agrees 
with these assessments, one cannot disagree 
with his assertion that the tsar and tsarina 
"had only one political goal: to preserve for 
their heir a completely autocratic regime." Nor 
can one fault his conclusion that "the tsarist 
regime was not overthrown, it succumbed to its 
own inertia." 

George Katkov and Michael Futrell present 
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an interesting essay on the character and 
mechanism of political initiative and decision 
making in foreign policy. This is a field greatly 
in need of exploration. Of particular interest 
are the influences of M. N. Katkov, Pobedono- 
stsev, and, indirectly, Dostoyevsky on the poli- 
cies of Alexander III and the young Nicholas II. 
It is Witte, however, who emerges as the vil- 
lain of the piece—the principal agent of Rus- 
sian economic expansion in the Far East, the 
player of a doubtful role in the Bjórko affair, 
and the perpetrator of "dubious and in the 
end treasonable" contacts with the German 
government on the eve of World War I. This, 
indeed, calls for further examination. Regret- 
tably, the article stops short of exploring the 
causes of Russia's entrance into the world war 
or its consequences for subsequent Russian 
diplomacy. 

Karl Thalheim recounts Russia's rapid rise 
to the position, by 1913, of fifth among the 
world's greatest industrial powers. 'The origins 
of this development he traces to the policies of 
Vyshnegradskii and Witte, who, he believes, 
were motivated primarily by a need to com- 
pensate for agrarian overpopulation. No doubt 
a variety of considerations entered into the 
early decision to pursue a policy of promoting 
industrialization, but to this reviewer, at least, 
the desire to advance the power of the state 
in world affairs was overwhelmingly predomi- 
nant. Thalheim attributes successes in mod- 
ernization almost entirely to governmental as- 
sistance and to the contributions of foreigners 
and their capital. Yet native enterprise also 
played a significant and increasingly important 
role, particularly in the central industrial re- 
gion. In the ongoing debate between those who 
see Russian industrial policies, and particularly 
those of Witte, as leading in the direction of a 
planned economy and those who judge them 
to be directed in the spirit of economic liberal- 
ism, Thalheim steers a noncommittal course. 

It is not entirely clear whom this volume 
is intended to serve since some of its contribu- 
tors deal with limited aspects of their subjects 
and draw on primary source materials, while 
others offer broad surveys based largely on 
secondary sources written in West European lan- 
guages. Yet this in itself is a useful and wel- 
come contribution, both for the nonspecialist 
and for the general reader. To the extent that 
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the volume contains new material or presents 
controversial viewpoints it may indeed justify 
its editors hope that it will spark much needed 
research in this critical period of Russia's his- 
tory. 

Social Change in the Soviet Union has little 
in common with the preceding book except 
for its authors and their academic connections. 
Karl Thalheim and Oskar Anweiler are con- 
tributors to both. Boris Meissner, Thalheim, 
and Karl-Heinz Ruffmann are directors or com- 
mittee members of the Seminar for Eastern 
Studies in Cologne. The book, originally pub- 
lished in German in 1966, is the product of 
the first sociological conference to be held in 
Germany by the Society for East European 
Affairs. The principal assay is by Boris Meiss- 
ner, who traces the rise of the new intelligentsia 
to a position of dominance in Soviet society— 
a process attended by the solidification of social 
stratification based on education, income, and 
bureaucratic status. Soviet society, in his view, 
is divided into three classes: a ruling class or 
power elite, whose primary objective is the 
"consolidation and expansion of [its] base of 
power"; a prestige elite, including the true in- 
telligentsia as well as managerial elements, 
which seeks to impose limits on the power 
of the state; and the rest of the population. 
Meissner emphasizes the highly antagonistic 
tensions that divide the two upper classes, in 
contrast with the largely nonantagonistic ten- 
sion between the rulers and the masses, and 
offers the prediction that the outcome of this 
conflict will determine the future of Soviet so- 
ciety. Unfortunately, Meissner makes little at- 
tempt to define "class." Does it represent no 
more than a difference in status between 
achievers and nonachievers, or does it reflect 
in some measure inherited wealth and posi- 
tion? He does point out the high degree of 
correlation between education and social stand- 
ing in Soviet society, but the extent to which 
educational opportunity is freely available is 
not discussed. The value of the pages of sta- 
tistical material which are included is consid- 
erably reduced by a lack of adequate definition 
of categories and terms and by occasional in- 
- consistencies in the data. 

Anweiler attempts in his essay on educational 
policy and social change to answer some of the 
questions raised in the Meissner article. The 
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problem, as he sees it, is the dilemma that con- 
fronts the Soviet leadership, forced to choose 
between an egalitarian educational policy “ori- 
ented toward the ideal of a classless society" and 
an elitist policy "dictated by the imperatives of 
a planned economy." Essentially, although not 
explicitly, Anweiler's discussion complements 
Meissner's position by highlighting elements of 
mobility in Soviet society that are based on 
ability and training in the interests of indus- 
trial development. 

RUTH AMENDE ROOSA 

Briarcliff College 


DIMITRY POSPIELOVSKY. Russian Police Trade 
Unionism: Experiment or Provocation? (L. S. E. 
Research Monographs, London School of Eco- 
nomics and Political Science.) London: Weiden- 
feld and Nicholson. 1971. Pp. x, 189. £2.50. 


A peculiar form of police socialism, owing 
something to historical precedents set by Louis 
Bonaparte and Bismarck, appeared in Russia 
around the turn of the century. The chief of 
the Moscow security police, Sergei Zubatov, or- 
ganized labor unions and societies and won a 
few minor concessions from factory owners 
(chiefly foreign owners). In so doing, he seemed 
to be defusing working-class revolutionism. Both 
Lenin and the capitalists considered him a 
threat. The latter got rid of him in 1903 and 
rejoiced; Lenin shared their delight. 

Now comes a book on the Zubatov move- 
ment that Leonard Schapiro, in a foreword, 
calls the “authoritative source.” Let us see. To 
begin with, Pospielovsky cites (p. 24) an 1882 
book for statistics bearing upon 1805 and 1902. 
Apparently he meant a 1906 work by the same 
author, but one turns there to find that Pospiel- 
ovsky has changed and misrepresented the 
tables. He gives annual statistics (p. 27) demon- 
strating the inefficacy of some official measures 
against strikes, but he stopped with 1899, 
because, one is forced to conclude, the figures 
for the next three years would have destroyed 
his argument. Later (on page 38) he quotes 
Morskoy to the effect that “‘probably 80% 
of all industrial workers were members of 
clandestine workers’ organizations under the 
leadership of the s.d. Union of Struggle for 
the Liberation of the Working Class.’” Nothing 
after "organisations" appears in the source. 
Pospielovsky has gratuitously inserted mention 
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of Lenin's "Union" and has furthermore at- 
tributed the comment to Zubatov. A better 
source than Morskoy, Ozerov's Politika po rabo- 
chemu voprósu (pp. 236-37), indicates that the 
director of police, Zvoliansky, issued the warn- 
ing—without Pospielovsky's extra flourish. We 
note also that Pospielovsky contrasts (p. 58) the 
views of Morskoy and Shtein, but as major 
library catalogs indicate, the "two" were the 
same person. 

Much of the book is simply incomprehen- 
sible: the author professes to understand (p. 
91) a police informer's observation that '"''an 
honest person can be a traitor only if he be- 
trays others into the hands of another honest 
person; that is why your [Zubatov's] moral 
integrity is more important to me than any- 
thing else in the world'"; he insists (p. 56) 
that the last tsar's policies were not anti- 
Semitic but merely "anti-Judaic"; and he sees 
clues (p. 13) to the development of the labor 
movement in "the Russian national tempera- 
ment, in: its tendency towards radicalism and 
extremism." Other inadequacies include his 
"discovery" (p. 138n) of the Plekhanov pseu- 
donym "S. T. Arkomed” that, as Masanov's 
Slovar’ psevdonimov indicates, belonged to 
Georg Karadzhian, and his failure to mention 
the Prechistensk Workers' Courses—one of Zu- 
batov's most successful creations. 

Leonard Schapiro claims that Pospielovsky 
has "scrupulously assembled all the material 
that was to be found." Not so. He did not 
use V. E. Varzar's compilation of official sta- 
tistics, a work every serious writer has found 
indispensable. He has ignored S. Schwarz's book 
on the 1905 revolution, A. P. Korelin's October 
1968 article in Voprosy Istorii, and two im- 
portant dissertations, Jeremiah Schneiderman's 
on Zubatov and Walter Sablinsky's on Gapon. 

Pospielovsky concludes that the Zubatov 
movement might have saved the tsarist regime, 
and his mentor, Schapiro, agrees. As a mere 
academic exercise, nothing more, that thesis 
might conceivably have some merit. But in the 
concrete case presented in this book, the argu- 
ment is so weak as to be absurd. 

WOODFORD MCCLELLAN 
University of Virginia 


HOWARD D. MEHLINGER and JOHN M. THOMPSON. 
Count Witte and the Tsarist Government in 
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the 1905 Revolution. (Indiana University In- 
ternational Studies) Bloomington: Indiana 
University Press. 1972. Pp. xiv, 434. $17.50. 
This study focuses on the hopes, achieve- 
ments, and failures of Sergei Iulevich Witte 
during his brief six-month stewardship of the 
Russian government, between October 17, 1905, 
and April 15, 1906. Its joint authors, Howard 
D. Mehlinger and John M. Thompson, have 
made effective use of both Soviet archival and 
extensive published materials concerning the 
Russian 1905 revolution. They show very well 
how difficult it was for the government to gain 
needed public support for a moderate program 
of reform at the same time that it continued to 
use army, police, and political repression to 
restore social order. However, for Witte, as 
Mehlinger and Thompson point out, social 
order was not an end in itself, but rather, a 
prerequisite to stabilizing the economy and 
modernizing and rationalizing state and society 
in Russia. Without such stabilization and re- 
form, Witte believed, the government would 
be unable to defend Russia's interests abroad 
and to promote the welfare of the tsar's sub- 
jects at home. The coauthors of this study do 
not idealize or attempt to rehabilitate Witte. 
Although they make clear that the odds were 
against his succeeding, they also show that his 
role as a policeman as well as his arrogance 
(amour-propre) and emotionalism while under 
stress undeniably hindered his work of reform. 
This careful and critical examination of 
Witte's policy and the difficulties he faced 
while in office will oblige both Soviet and 
Western historians to re-examine existing in- 
terpretations of official policy during the 1905 
revolution. Above all, it should now be difficult 
to accept oversimplified explanations of the 
government's actions during this period. And 
it is important to note that Mehlinger and 
"Thompson are the first scholars who have 
undertaken to provide a systematic and detailed 
study of the revolutionary crisis of 1905-06 
from the vantage point of the government. 
Mehlinger and Thompson discuss Witte al- 
most exclusively in terms of the 1905 crisis and 
the problems connected with the establishment 
of parliamentary government and a constitu- 
tional regime in Russia. It is unfortunate that 
they make so little effort to see Witte's policy 
in a broader historical perspective. After all, 
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Russian rulers and their officials worked 
throughout the nineteenth century to establish 
what George Yaney has recently referred to 
as uniform and "systemic legal-administrative 
order." Mehlinger and Thompson view Witte's 
vision of government’ "based upon law rather 
than tsarist caprice, [one] that protected the 
rights of its citizens as well as its monarch and 
that involved the leaders of the public in gov- 
ernmental affairs" as "an imaginative concep- 
tion for a chinovnik" (p. 325). Perhaps so, but 
it must be observed, then, that there were many 
imaginative chinovniki before Witte (e.g., Spe- 
ranskii, the Miliutin brothers, Valuev, Konstan- 
tin, Nikolaevich, and Loris-Melikov). The only 
serious reservations that some enlightened nine- 
teenth-century chinovniki would have had 
about the idea of public and legal order at- 
tributed by Mehlinger and Thompson to 
Witte was the extent to which the public should 
be involved in the affairs of government. Other- 
wise, enlightened chinovniki agreed that the 
Russian monarchy had to be based on law 
and supported by a reformed and rationalized 
administrative apparatus. That the practice of 
government in Russia often fell short of this 
ideal is obvious. However, during the nine- 
teenth century the government did gradually 
acquire practical knowledge, experience, and 
trained specialists, and developed bureaucratic 
institutions to deal with the multiple problems 
of Russian society. By the twentieth century 
Russia had the policemen and soldiers needed 
to restore order during the revolutionary crisis 
of 1905-06, a sufficient number of legal and 
other technical and enforcement personnel to 
draft the Fundamental Laws and to carry out 
the elections to the First Duma fairly and 
efficiently, financial experts with the skills 
and knowledge required to negotiate a two and 
one-quarter billion franc loan from France, and 
an ample number of agricultural specialists. 
The latter were employed mainly by the zem- 
stvos and the Ministries of Agriculture and 
Interior, and they worked out the agricul- 
tural program championed by Witte and in- 
troduced by Stolypin and others after 1906. In 
other words, what Witte actually did accomplish 
while in office as premier was made possible 
by the work of several generations of chinov- 
niki and by the rationalization and expansion 
of the bureaucracy during the preceding cen- 
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tury. In last analysis, Witte's belief in govern- 
ment by law and reform from above was 
not particularly surprising or unusual for a 
chinovnik. 
EDWARD C. THADEN 
University of Illinois, 
Chicago Circle 


1. I. ASTAF'EV. Russko-germanskie diplomatiches- 
kie otnosheniia. 1905-ıgır gg. (Ot Portsmut- 
skogo mira do Potsdamskogo soglasheniia) [Rus- 
sian-German Diplomatic Relations, 1905-1911 
(From the Peace of Portsmouth to the Potsdam 
Agreement)]. [Moscow:] Izdatel’stvo Moskov- 
skogo Universiteta. 1972. Pp. 302. 


This book is a significant contribution in two 
respects: it examines Russo-German bilateral 
relations in the period 1905-11 in greater 
detail than has been done previously and, more 
important, it makes extensive use of Russian 
manuscript source materials. In fact, after the in- 
troductory chapter, Russian manuscripts con- 
stitute about one-quarter of the documentation 
in the book. The autbor also uses the familiar 
documentary publications of most of the other 
great powers. He does not, however, use any 
foreign archival materials and almost no West- 
ern historical literature (the single important 


exception being Bernadotte Schmitt's The An- 
nexation of Bosnia). In spite of this unfortunate 


negligence, the extensive use of Russian archival 
materials is in itself important enough to war- 
rant attention. 

Astaf'ev argues that the Anglo-Russian En- 
tente of 1907 was by no means the point of no 
return in Russo-German relations. Rather, dur- 
ing these six years, Russia sought to maneuver 
(lavirovat') carefully between the two camps, 
to stand basically outside both in order to 
preserve the political balance, and to play for 
time while dealing with the threat of revolu- 
tion and while re-equipping the beaten ariny of 
1905. It was the experience of negotiating the 
Potsdam agreement that prompted the Rus 
sians to shelve the policy of diplomatic inde- 
pendence and to come down unequivocally on 
the side of the Entente, and it was the German 
policy at Potsdam that forced their hand. For 
the object of the Germans in the Potsdam 
conversations was to engage the Russians in 
any kind of agreement contrary to the spirit 
of the Anglo-Russian Entente, to put such an 
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agreement on paper, and then to leak it to 
London in an attempt to spoil the Entente. 
The Russians understood this purpose in time 
and confined that part of the negotiations that 
might embarrass them in London to verbal 
assurances (especially the proposition that Rus- 
sia would not cooperate in any English action 
hostile to German interests while Germany 
would in turn restrain Austrian expansion in 
the Balkans) Even so, during the negotiation 
of economic spheres of influence in Persia, a 
Russian draft project appeared in an English 
newspaper, and the Russians concluded that the 
Germans connived to place it there. Ultimately, 
however, the Russians avoided the trap that 
had been set for them and consummated their 
attachment to the Entente by the Franco-Rus- 
sian maritime convention of 1913. 

The Russian manuscripts provide refinement 
and nuance throughout, but the bulk of the 
documentation supporting the most important 
argument advanced by Astaf'ev, that it was the 
Potsdam conversations that moved Russia finally 
into the Entente camp, comes from Die Grosse 
Politik, 


HUGH RAGSDALE 
University of Alabama 


ALEXANDER and JANET RABINOWITCH with LADIS 
K. D. KRISTOF, editors. Revolution and Politics 
in Russia: Essays in Memory of B. I. Nicolaev- 
sky. (Russian and East European Series, volume 
41. Russian and East European Institute, In- 
diana University.) Bloomington: Indiana Uni- 
versity Press, for the International Affairs Cen- 
ter. 1972. Pp. xii, 416. $12.75. 


‘The Russian Revolution has dramatized the 
Marxist type of scholar-revolutionary, to whom 
scholarship was the continuation of revolution 
by other means and vice versa. B. I. Nicolaevsky 
had the distinction of being an energetic 
archivist in addition. Born into a family of 
priests he became a Marxist revolutionary in 
high school, passing thereafter his career in 
journalism (both legal and underground), jail, 
and administrative exile. An increasingly dis- 
illusioned follower of Martov, in 1917 he was 
the Soviet representative to the historical com- 
mission investigating the records of the 
okhrana. There he was apprenticed to the 
"systematic work on the questions relating to the 
Russian and international revolutionary move- 
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ments" for which he eventually became fa- 
mous. Avoiding politics after the Bolshevik 
coup, he served for a while as director of the 
Historical Revolutionary Archive in Moscow, 
until jailed and exiled abroad. In Berlin, and 
later in Paris, he stayed in touch with develop- 
ments in his country as a productive scholar 
and author, finding himself on two more oc- 
casions a revolutionary archivist in the eye of 
a political hurricane: in 1933 when he rescued 
the files of the German Social Democratic party, 
and again after the fall of France when he 
safeguarded his most valuable collections from 
the Nazis, himself at the end escaping to the 
United States. With the burgeoning interest in 
Soviet studies during the cold war, his enor- 
mous collections and his insider's expertise (and 
his kindliness in sharing both) as well as his 
democratic idealism endeared him to a grow- 
ing number of American scholars in the field. 
As Philip Mosely observed, Boris Ivanovich re- 
paid the country many times over for the haven 
it had provided him for the last quarter cen- 
tury of his life. This Festschrift, an unusually 
respectable specimen of the genre, testifies to 
the gratitude felt by a distinguished group of 
scholars from several countries. 

The three opening chapters outline Nico- 
laevsky's work and character. A. Rabino- 
witsch's introduction gives the solid factual 
framework. L..K. D. Kristof's free-roaming essay 
on “The Formative Years,” often drawing on 
Nicolaevsky's recollections, reconstructs the 
successive stages of his development: the parish 
priest's family at Belebei in the southern Urals; 
high school and revolutionary initiation in 
Samara, Ufa, and the Ufa jail; his early bent 
for historical scholarship; the revolution of 
1905 in Samara; his efforts as a primirenets 
between Mensheviks and Bolsheviks; a narod- 
nik in Marxist clothing on the peasant and 
nationalities questions; his aversion to Stalin 
and ambivalence about Lenin; and his explana- 
tion of the tragedy of menshevism in 1917 (the 
Mensheviks refused to take power because 
it might have to be used against a proletariat 
headed for a Pugachevshchina)—stressing at all 
stages his elemental humanitarianism. P. E. 
Mosely's brief account of the American years 
completes the record by noting his scholarly 
interests and work, his publications, and his 
friends' relatively unsuccessful promptings to 
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complete his major studies while he could— 
only a single collection of essays published 
under the title Power and the Soviet Elite ever 
emerged from these studies. 

The subsequent chapters, invariably of ad- 
mirable quality, deal with subjects close to 
Nicolaevsky's heart. Each of them deserves 
mention. Marc Raeff's "Russian Youth on the 
Eve of Romanticism: Andrei I. Turgeniev and 
his Circle," describes the progenitor of a long 
line of revolutionary kruzhki. J. Frankel, in 
his piece "Voluntarism, Maximalism, and the 
Group for the Emancipation of Labor," argues 
that Plekhanov and Vera Zasulich were not 
only the pioneers of Russian Marxism but also 
the heirs of the narodovoltsi. A. K. Wildman, 
under the title "Russian and Jewish Social 
Democracy," 
Bund was not consciously conceived as a break 
from the Russian Marxists; he stressed the 
Bund's continuing contribution, as even Lenin 
in 19o2 acknowledged. I. Getzler's learned 
essay on “Marxist Revolutionaries and the 
Dilemma of Power” provides a refreshing 
breath of reflection in asking why the Men- 
sheviks abstained from taking power in 1917. 
Surveying Marx’s and Marxist wrestling with 
that problem from 1847 to 1917, he shows 
how inconclusive were the arguments and also 
how dubious Lenin’s final answer. W. Sab- 
linsky's chapter “The All-Russian Railroad 
Union and the Beginning of the General Strike 
in October, 1905,” deals with the role and 
eventual sad fate in that revolution of a pro- 
fessional union with a liberal, middle-class bias. 
“The Social-Democratic Movement in Latvia,” 
the next chapter, relates the history of that 
national branch of social democracy from the 
18gos to 1917 (or even 1945) almost as a piece 
of family history for the author, Bruno Kalnins. 
R. C. Tucker’s contribution, "Stalin's Revolu- 
tionary Career before 1917," falls squarely in 
the mainstream of Nicolaevsky's work; it scruti- 
nizes Stalin's rise as a Marxist from an uncer- 
tain start to his elevation to the Central Com- 
mittee and Lenin's praise of him as a mature 
theorist. Comparison with Kristof's chapter, in- 
cidentally, reveals a discrepancy. Tucker says 
that Stalin did not arrive in Baku until 1907, 
whereas Kristof, citing Nicolaevsky, has.him 
building himself a Mafia-like power base there 
in-1905-06. Whom are we to believe? 


shows that the founding of the ' 
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Next, A. Rabinowitch cuts to the heart of 
the matter in his well-documented chapter on 
“The Petrograd Garrison and the Bolshevik 
Seizure of Power,” making the role of the 
soldiers even more crucial S. F. Cohen offers 
a spirited critique of Bukharin's book The 
Economics of the Transition Period, the the- 
oretical underpinning of war communism, while 
W. Sukiennicki devotes a longish chapter to the 
complex and futile search, which took place in 
1922, for unity among the Second, the Second- 
and-a-half, and the Third Internationals. 
Jumping two decades we come next to A. Dal- 
lin’s perceptive and detailed account of a minor 
Soviet quisling: “The Kaminsky Brigade: A 
Case-Study of Soviet Disaffection,” clearly the 
most impressive contribution. R. M. Slusser’s 
piece, “The Presidium Meeting of February, 
1961: A Reconstruction,” demonstrates that it 
is possible, up to a point, for American political 
scientists to trace the process of Soviet policy 
making despite the obvious obstacles, by simply 
giving close attention to official speeches, the 
itinerary of Soviet leaders, the Soviet press, and 
the calendar of important events the world 
over, including the United States. J. L. H. 
Keep performs a somewhat similar scrutiny in 
the context of Soviet historiography, dealing 
with the work and reputation of M. N. Pokrov- 
sky. He finds that in the current softening of 
official directives Pokrovsky’s reputation rather 
than his ideas are being reinstated. After an 
un-Nicolaevskian sociological treatise by G. 
Fischer, “Political Monism and Cultural Dual- 
ity: A Soviet Model of Modern Society?” the 
volume closes in style with nineteen pages of 
solid documentation: “The Writings of B. I. 
Nicolaevsky: A Selected Bibliography,” com- 
piled by his companion Anna M. Bourguina. 

Any reader should gaze at the frontispiece, a 
photo of Boris Ivanovich sitting at his desk. 
He will feel the kindly power of this man surge 
through the entire volume down to the con- 
spicuously careful and devoted work of the 
editors. 

THEODORE H. VON LAUE 
Clark University 


M. C. MORGAN. Lenin. [Athens:] Ohio University 
Press. 1971. Pp. xii, 236. $8.75. 


ROBERT CONQUEST. V. I. Lenin. New York: 
Viking Press. 1972. Pp. viii, 152. $5.75. ie 
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ROLF H. W. THEEN. Lenin: Genesis and Develop- 
ment of a Revolutionary. (Portraits.) Philadel- 
phia: J. B. Lippincott Company. 1973. Pp. 194. 
$6.95. 

ROBERT H. MCNEAL. Bride of the Revolution: 
Krupskaya and Lenin. Ann Arbor: University 
of Michigan Press. 1972. Pp. 326. $10.00. 


On January 21, 1974, it will be fifty years since 
the death of Lenin, the man who has presided 
over the twentieth century perhaps to an even 
greater degree than Napoleon did over the 
nineteenth. At any rate the bibliography of 
writings on Lenin already exceeds the cor- 
responding listing of works on Napoleon, long 
regarded as the leading political subject for 
biographical efforts. T'o be sure, the overwhelm- 
ing bulk of the Lenin studies is confined to 
the Russian language, but even the present 
sampling of works in English can tell us some- 
thing of the life and meaning of the man who 
"shook the world." Perhaps these four books 
may even offer some insight as to why the 
archetypal success story of our time has aspects 
also of archetypal tragedy. 

The success part of the story is the primary 
concern of the biography by Morgan. For here 
we have in systematic fashion an account of 
` Lenin's meteoric rise from reading Marx to 
ruling Russia, with sufficient excerpts from his 
Collected Works to virtually permit Lenin to 
present his own case. "This was Lenin's aim in 
a nutshell" says Morgan, "to create a saner, 
healthier, better world." And for all the ruth- 
lessness and perverting tenacity which Morgan 
concedes (for if sometimes naive, he is not an 
apologist), the monumental image of Lenin 
emerges as "essentially a constructive, not a 
destructive personality." The result is an in- 
troductory text at once positive and reliable 
and likely also to be appreciated by college 
students for its effective combination of dra- 
matic events with solid information. 

Against this view stands Conquest, an old 
hand in the Soviet field and as negative on 
Lenin, in a broadly objective way, as Morgan 
is positive. (Actually the two books make an 
excellent combination.) Conquest's study, less a 
text than a brilliant essay, starts at the very 
point where Morgan leaves off. He does not ask, 
What great deeds were done? but, judging the 
deeds by their results inquires instead, What 
went wrong? He directs his investigation not so 
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much at what Lenin said as at what he actually 
did, not so much at questions of theory as at 
questions of power, not so much at the role of 
the masses as at the role of the elite, and not 
so much at revolution overall as at the kto-kogo 
(“who-whom?”) of the revolutionary jungle. He 
agrees that the appeal of Leninism is its claim 
that social change can be brought about by will 
power and organization, but he concludes from 
what he has observed that "the last state of 
things is worse than the first." And he notes 
that under the Soviets executions have been 
fifty times as numerous as under the tsars. 

If the reader now wonders how both the 
pro and the con can be true and what the 
relation might be between them, our third au- 
thor, Theen, may give us some help. Theen 
goes back to Lenin's youth before 1900, where 
he has already established himself as translator 
and editor of Nikolai Valentinov's major study 
on The Early Years of Lenin. (Valentinov's ac- 
count is more fundamental, but Theen’s much 
shorter book is generally more lucid.) The com- 
mon theme of both these writers is that Lenin 
was basically a Russian Jacobin in the Cherny- 
shevsky tradition and that his adherence to 
Marxism was by contrast formal and ideological. 
Behind Lenin's conscious faith in the masses, 
in other words, was the greater reality of his 
sometimes conscious but often unconscious 
elitism. And the upshot of this was an insoluble 
contradiction, potentially disastrous, but largely 
unrecognized by Lenin himself, between what 
he thought he was doing (for the masses) and 
what he actually did do (as an elitist) when his 
big chance came in 1917. 

With McNeal (whose book is the most im- 
portant of our foursome) and his subject 
Krupskaya, who has a longer lifespan than 
Lenin, we are able to follow this elite-mass 
relationship through to its bitter end. We can 
even discern (though none of our writers spells 
it out in quite this way) a sort of model cycle 
for the life-career of a proper revolutionist: a 
journey from mass ideals to elitist power to 
postelitist liquidation. The first phase is "mis 
sion,” the second “success,” and the third 
"tragedy." Lenin himself lived long enough to 
experience the first two of them—and Morgan, 
for example, concludes his account on this note, 
with Lenin still winning. But right in those 
twilight months of brief recovery during his last 
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illness, Lenin caught a glimpse of the post- 
elitist third phase, which Stalin was preparing. 
He strove to come to grips with it or at least 
to understand it, struggled like a man in a 
strait jacket that was ideological and of his 
own devising, and then collapsed. The insoluble 
contradiction had surfaced, and even the little 
that Lenin saw of it probably hastened his 
demise. 

For the full turning of the revolutionary cycle 
as it related to Lenin we can now, thanks to 
McNeal look to his widow and alter ego, 
Krupskaya, who outlived him by fifteen years. 
In her case the cyclical pattern had already been 
strangely altered by a partial skipping over of 
the middle term of elitist power. She had been 
so closely associated with Lenin during the 
prerevolutionary period of mass ideals that for 
this part of her life, and despite all of McNeal's 
diligence, there is very little one can adduce 
that is new—even the Inessa Armand story has 
long been known. But the famous "sealed 
train,” which in April 1917 bore Lenin and 
Krupskaya back to Russia, also bore, according 
to McNeal, the seeds of partial alienation be- 
tween them. The new policy that Lenin sprung 
on his startled followers at the Finland station 
seems also to have caught Krupskaya by surprise. 
Because her support was delayed, Lenin re- 
frained from installing her in her traditional 
post as party secretary. As a consequence 1917 
was for her, as the chapter heading says, a 
"quiet revolution," which she spent immersed 
in the problems of developing better schools 
in the Vyborg district. Even after settling in 
the Kremlin with Lenin, Krupskaya continued 
working in the field of education, only to be 
thrust once more into the historical vortex by 
the burgeoning tragedy of Lenin's last illness. 

With Lenin's death and the onset of the 
third phase, McNeal describes a process much 
less well documented than the "road to revolu- 
tion" theme of the first half of his book— 
namely, the "road to counterrevolution" or 
"road to liquidation" experienced by the sur- 
viving revolutionists. Because of her special 
closeness to Zinoviev and Kamenev, Krupskaya 
was drawn into open opposition to Stalin and 
carried out the smuggling operation whereby 
Lenin's "Testament" was transmitted to the 
New York Times in October 1926. Stalin, how- 
ever, let it be known in true Orwellian fashion 
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that “I shall make someone else Lenin's widow," 
meaning by that the raking up, magnifying, and 
broadcasting of the Inessa Armand affair. 
Rather than permit this Krupskaya capitu- 
lated, to remain ever after in Stalin's thrall. 
"If Lenin were alive today," she is reported to 
have said, "he would be in jail." 

Though she herself was never arrested or put 
on public trial, Krupskaya was now so effec- 
tively trapped that in 1936 articles could be 
published over her name in Pravda demanding 
that those “fascist dogs," Trotsky, Zinoviev, and 
Kamenev, be shot forthwith. It had to be 
either acquiescence to Stalin or opposition, and 
Stalin, besides having all the power, had also 
by then the inestimable advantage of totally 
representing the elite, as the elite already totally 
represented the mass. To say "mass" (or work- 
ers) therefore, also committed one to saying 
"elite" (or party) and ultimately "Stalin" (or 
leader). 'Thus did an elitist faith in a mass ideal 
keep the old Bolsheviks helpless before the post- 
elitist betrayal of that ideal. And thus even for 
Krupskaya, living in the Kremlin itself, but at 
the mercy of Stalin and forced to acquiesce in 
the liquidation of her friends, it would appear 
that "the last state of things" was "indeed" 
worse than the first." Even for the "bride of the 
revolution" the success of the revolution brought 
tragedy. 

RONALD THOMPSON 
George Washington University 


S. S. KHESIN. Oktiabr'skaia revoliutsiia i flot [The 
October Revolution and the Navy]. (Akademiia 
Nauk SSSR, Nauchnyi Sovet po Kompleksnoi 
Probleme “Istoriia Velikoi Oktiabr'ski Sotsial- 
isticheskoi Revoliutsii." Moscow: Izdatel'stvo 
"Nauka." 1971. Pp. 487. 


Based on a wide range of sources including 
rare memoirs, contemporary newspapers, and a 
wealth of previously unpublished material from 
naval and party archives, this book is an im- 
portant contribution to historical literature on 
the Russian Revolution. Previous works on the 
role of naval forces in the 1917 revolutions 
have focused almost exclusively on Bolshevik 
activity in the Baltic Fleet and on the impact 
of the Baltic sailors upon political developments 
in Petrograd. Professor Khesin is the first to 
attempt a detailed, comparative analysis of the 
relation of naval institutions and all elements 
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of the fleet to the struggle for power everywhere 
in Russia. His study underlines once again the 
depth of disaffection within the military forces 
and their importance for the Bolshevik triumph. 
Yet unlike earlier works it is relatively free of 
generalization and exaggeration in regard to 
the percentage of sailors of working-class back- 
ground and the process of bolshevization in 
the navy as a whole. Moreover, Professor Khesin 
delves deeply into such significant and relatively 
little-explored problems as conditions in the 
navy and the state of the fleet after the Feb- 
ruary Revolution; the social background and 
attitudes of the officer class; the aspirations and 
outlook of the sailors; government policies 
vis-à-vis naval forces and their effects; the com- 
position, activity, and impact of elective com- 
mittees, Soviets, and non-Bolshevik political 
parties in the fleet; and the ways in which naval 
personnel influenced political developments 
nationally. 

If in many ways the study constitutes a major 
scholarly advance, such is not always the case. 
Professor Khesin's overall conception of the 
development of the revolution conforms to the 


official view that the months between the Feb- . 


ruary Revolution and the end of the July Days 
constituted the peaceful period of revolutionary 
struggle, while the time from late July to Octo- 
ber was the period of preparation for the seizure 
of power. Turning aside the still controversial 
question of Lenin's attitude toward the possible 
seizure of power in June and July, this scheme 
forces Professor Khesin to virtually overlook 
the strong predilection for immediate revolu- 
tionary action on the part of large numbers of 
sailors, including middle- and lower-rank Bol- 
sheviks, particularly in Kronstadt. Khesin's ex- 
planation of the participation of naval person- 
nel in the chaotic July uprising, when some 
ten thousand heavily armed Bolshevik-led sail- 
ors marched on Petrograd bent on overthrow- 
ing the government, is limited to the laconic 
observation that "the Baltic Fleet was pulled 
into the stormy events of the July crisis." In 
great detail Professor Khesin does describe 
repressions in the fleet after the July Days; 
however, the reasons for these harsh measures 
remain obscured. 

Professor Khesin's account also hews to the 
doctrine that the Bolsheviks were essentially 
united behind Lenin's leadership in 1917 and 
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that deviationists did not significantly influence 
the behavior of the party or the course of the 
revolution. Nothing is said about the impact 
of such moderate Bolsheviks as Kamenev and 
Zinoviev in delaying preparations for an insur-, 
rection after Lenin's appeal for an immediate 
armed uprising in mid-September or about 
the views of such tactically cautious leaders as 
Trotsky and Stalin that decisively shaped the 
manner in which power was ultimately won. 
The several weeks immediately preceding the 
October Revolution are depicted as a time 
when, responding to Lenin’s directives, fol- 
lowers of the party everywhere were engaged in 
increasingly intense preparations for an upris- 
ing. Just a few years ago it appeared Soviet 
historians might be able to deal more fully 
with such matters. Yet sad to note, neither 
Kamenev nor Trotsky, the latter a familiar 
figure in Kronstadt and one of the chief archi- 
tects of the transfer of power to the Soviets, 
is even mentioned in the book. 

ALEXANDER RABINOWITCH 

Indiana University, 

Bloomington 
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Western scholarship on the Russian Revolution 
has consistently been the adversary of Soviet 
mythology. Often its effect has been to suggest 
that the Bolsheviks should not have won at 
all: the Provisional Government made mistakes 
but the Bolsheviks did too—the Bolsheviks 
had no plan for an insurrection in October, 
they were divided and disorganized at the local 
level, and they had little support among either 
soldiers or peasants. Why then did they win? 
None of these five books contains a convincing 
answer, but taken together they help clarify 
the problem. 

One of the difficulties encountered in trying 
to answer the question has been that the very 
rhetoric of 1917 has biased historical under- 
standing. Lenin and Trotsky simplified their 
vocabulary in order to succeed; historians in 
the West have had to desimplify it in order to 
explain. In his 1918 memoirs on the Provisional 
Government, the Kadet leader V. D. Nabokov 
considered rhetoric a major failing. Substitut- 
ing words for actions, men like Miliukov and 
Nekrasov often acquired "unregistering, hoarse 
voices" from constant oratory that utilized 
"revolutionary language" and "revolutionary 
demagogy" to appeal to the "supposed feelings 
of the masses." As chief of the governmental 
secretariat, Nabokov could observe firsthand the 
"duplicity" of Nekrasov, the "irony and sar- 


` casm" of Miliukov, and Kerensky's “fondness for ` 


posturing.” Bound by their liberal -democratic 
ideals these men could neither accept their 
power as legitimate nor suppress those who 
sought to usurp it. Their downfall became 
inevitable when they formed a coalition cabinet 
with the socialists on May 5, 1917, thus uniting 
mutually hostile forces whose disagreements 
could be resolved only through "endless bar- 
gaining over isolated words and phrases." Ker- 
ensky's revolutionary democracy, according to 
Nabokov, meant only a "fanaticism for words 
and formulas" coupled with a "lack of any 
aptitude for governing." Still, although valuable 
for its vivid sketches of the men of 1917, Nabo- 
kov's memoir helps us see why liberalism failed, 
but not why Bolshevism succeeded. 

In his "April Theses" Lenin began his relent- 
less campaign against what he termed coopera- 
tion with the "bourgeois" Provisional Govern- 
ment. Yet, as Reinhard Wittram points out, 
Lenin's 1917 label is misleading. The very 
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term "bourgeois," he notes, was an eighteenth- 
century loanword that bore little relationship 
to Russian social realities of the meshchanstvo 
or gosti clases or the voting privileges of 
isentsoviki. Wittram's biographies of members 
of the Provisional Government reveal that 
"none of them was a representative of an in- 
terest group or a spokesman for a social class." 
Rather, they formed a cross-section of a newly 
emerging Russia drawn from the provinces— 
intelligenty who imbibed European principles 
of liberal democracy laced with neo-Slavophile 
imagery. The economic legislation of the second 
cabinet, which included three socialists, helped 
make it the enemy, not the mouthpiece, of 
propertied Russia and helped force the resigna- 
tion of four Kadets on the eve of the July 
Days. Like Marc Ferro, who has challenged 
Trotsky’s label of "dual power" with his dis- 
covery of continual cooperation between Pro- 
visional Government and Soviet, Wittram pre- 
sents a picture of a government by the socialist 
center, not the propertied right. Paradoxically, 
its collapse therefore is harder to understand 
than in Nabokov's portrait of ineptitude. 
Bolshevik success was the consequence of 
Provisional Government failure. Yet Lenin's 
call for an organized insurrection in 1917 has 
since given way to a picture of the Bolsheviks 
as a divided and unprepared political party 
that had power thrust upon it; Kerensky's at- 
tempt to shut down the Bolshevik's presses in 
October precipitated, rather than prevented, 
the coup. This view was first developed in 
detail by S. P. Melgunov in his Kak bol’sheviki 
zakhvatili vlasť (1953) and refined by Robert 
V. Daniels in his Red October (1967); even the 
work of the Soviet historian E. M. Burdzhalov 
supports much of this argument. Melgunov's 
thesis is that “ ‘October’ was not the realization 
of ‘February.’ Only the mistakes of those who 
were able to prevent the seizure of power by 
the Bolsheviks made it 'inevitable.' " There was 
no detailed plan for seizing power, only a 
"muddled confusion among the leading con- 
spirators on the eve of the uprising.” The 
comic-opera incidents are all here: Lenin’s de- 
tention and release while on his way to Smolnyi; 
the inability of the Bolshevik commander of 
the Peter and Paul Fortress to find a red lantern 
to signal the attack on the Winter Palace; 
the failure of guns to fire and of gunners to 
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hit their targets. For Melgunov, the "ten days 
that shook the world" are a series of accidents, 
confusions, rumors, and poor planning for a 
revolt expected by all and planned by none. 
'The book is most useful on the two weeks fol- 
lowing the coup—when Krasnov's Cossacks were 
defeated at Pulkovo, when the railwaymen 
negotiated with Lenin to force a coalition gov- 
ernment with the left SRs, and when most ob- 
servers gave the Bolsheviks only a few more 
days in power. It is émigré historical debunk- 
ing at its best, but it increases rather than 
diminishes our admiration that the Bolsheviks 
seized power at all. By showing that a revolu- 
tion we know did happen should not have 
happened at all, it fails to explain why it did. 
At first Roger Pethybridge's stimulating and 
original essays appear to offer a solution. His 
subject is not the personalities of Petrograd 
but the links that bound ordinary Russians 
together and thrust them apart in 1917: the 
railroad, postal system, telegraph, supply lines, 
press, and propaganda. He thus arranges in a 
new way some well-known events: the railroad 
and supply breakdown in February; the rail- 
waymen's sabotage of the movements of Nich- 
olas II, Kornilov, and Krasnov; the negotiations 
between the Bolsheviks and VIKZHEL (All- 
Russian Executive Committee of Railway 
Workers); and the manner by which both news 
and rumor sped across Russia by telegraph 
and newspaper. Each essay is set in the context 
of the history of these communications media 
and supplied with a wealth of anecdotes and 
detail. Yet the results are confusing since events 
often ran against the trends they suggest. The 
great rail center of the empire was Moscow; 
yet the revolution broke out in Petrograd. 
VIKZHEL was the most powerful anti-Bolshevik 
organization in Russia, consistently opposed to 
different political authorities in the capital; 
yet the Bolsheviks overcame its demands. Com- 
munications were available to any political 
party and often controlled by non-Bolsheviks; 
yet the Bolsheviks survived. Even after the 
coup Bolshevik newspapers had to be smuggled 
into the countryside because of postal sabotage; 
yet the revolution still spread to the provinces. 
If these were the significant forces dominating 
Russia in 1917, Pethybridge does not explain 
how the Bolsheviks avoided or subdued them. 
John O'Conor's translation of N. A. Sokolov's 
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Ubiistvo tsarskoi semi (1925) is a nonscholarly 
attempt to demonstrate Bolshevik organiza- 
tional power, which historical literature has 
been steadily diminishing. It should be read 
in the context of recent efforts to demonstrate 
the escape and survival of the Romanovs by 
Guy Hunt in his Imperial Agent (1966) and 
The Hunt for the Tsar (1970) and the claim 
by a Polish colonel, Michael Goleniewski, that 
he is Tsarevich Aleksei. O'Conor's purpose in 
translating Sokolov is to discredit his theory. 
In February 1919 Sokolov, an investigator for 
the Omsk Regional Court and occupying White 
Army forces, began to probe the murder of the 
imperial family, which took place at Ekaterin- 
burg on the night of July 16-17, 1918. He 
concluded that the family had been killed by 
Chekhists under Yakov Yurovsky on orders of 
Ia. M. Sverdlov and that the Bolsheviks had 
tried to cover their tracks by coded telegrams 
and false leads. As Sokolov grudgingly con- 
cedes, the Bolsheviks “lied, I give them their 
due, intelligently.” O’Conor speculates that the 
motive for lying was to conceal not murder but 
the family’s escape to Poland (land of Gole- 
niewski?). The few German archives consulted 
by O’Conor indicate only that the Germans 
wanted to help the Russian family and made 
some attempts to do so, not that they actually 
saved them. Yet out of the confusion of war- 


' torn Russia, O'Conor spins a hopeful web of 


Romanov survival not unlike those that have 
appeared regularly in the West since the first 
"Anastasia" emerged in Germany in the early 
1920s. It is not convincing. Í 

The net effect of recent scholarship has been 
to suggest that the Bolsheviks had no business 
winning at all and that they utilized Marxist 
labels and rhetoric that greatly oversimplified 
the complexities of the time. While this has 
been a useful antidote to Soviet views of inevit- 
able success by an organized party under an 
omniscient leader, it has also left us without 
a suitable explanation for what we know oc- 
curred. This may not be changing. As examples 
of such change one should consult recent stud- 
ies by Norman Saul and Charles Duval, Jr. 
on second-level Bolshevik leaders such as 
Sverdlov and Raskolnikov and Lenin’s activities 
in Finland in the two months prior to the 
coup. They suggest that there was at least a 
well-conceived plan to send several thousand 
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reliable sailors from the Baltic Fleet at Hel- 
sinki and Kronstadt into Petrograd, a plan that 
lay behind Lenin's well-known September let- 
ters to the Bolshevik Central Committee and 
that Sverdlov set in motion by his telegram to 
Helsinki at midnight on October 24. Raskol- 
nikov later used many of these sailors to de- 
fend the revolution by defeating Krasnov. The 
confusion and recalcitrance of the Central Com- 
mittee, it seems, should not be projected down- 
ward on the local party organizations any more 
than should an imagined unity or planning. 
We will need more careful scholarship than is 
seen here to exchange the labels of 1917 for 
explanations of what happened, rather than 
suggestions that it should not have happened 
at all. 

ROBERT C. WILLIAMS 

Washington University 


RONALD GRIGOR SUNY. The Baku Commune, 
1917-1918: Class and Nationality in the Russian 
Revolution. (Studies of the Russian Institute, 
Columbia University.) Princeton: Princeton 
University Press. 1972. Pp. xxv, 412. $15.00. 


At first glance Professor Suny's study of the 
Revolution at Baku in 1917 and 1918 appears 
to describe events strikingly like those at 
Petrograd and Moscow during the same years. 
At Baku there was dual authority, with power 
split between a soviet and a provisional govern- 
ment; the Revolution after February steadily 
grew more radical, culminating in Bolshevik 
victory, and all the usual conflicts with Menshe- 
viks, Socialist Revolutionaries, and other par- 
ties were present. But as one reads, the familiar 
story goes awry. The timing of events at Baku 
was all wrong; Bolsheviks acted like moderate 
socialists, workers struggled with other workers 
in nationalist conflict, and Bolshevik victory 
turned sour. One realizes quickly that Professor 
Suny has not merely hashed over a pale reflec- 
tion of Petrograd's revolution in another region, 
but that, on the contrary, he has described and 
analyzed a unique series of events. 

In Baku the emphases and influences were 
different. Arguments effectively used in the 
north provoked strange consequences here, 
and processes that should have evolved in ac- 
customed ways were pulled out of shape by 
bizarre circumstances, much as a distorting 
mirror alters a familiar image. In the southern 
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city, class, national, and religious differences 
were inextricably intertwined within a peculiar 
economic situation. Muslem Azerbaijanis com- 
peted for work and status with Christian Ar- 
menians and Orthodox Russians, and Baku's 
only industry—oil—was the economic focal 
point of every nationalist quarrel. 

By 1917 Baku Bolsheviks had long since 
learned to work sensitively for the economic 
interests of the workers rather than for political 
advancement. Instead of seizing control in Oc- 
tober, they continued to labor for a peaceful 
transition to power, which they achieved in 
March 1918 in alliance with Left Socialist Revo- 
lutionaries and supported by the Armenian 
Revolutionary Federation, Mensheviks, and 
even Right Socialist Revolutionaries. Ruling by 
parliamentary means, their government re- 
sembled the Paris Commune of 187: rather 
than Lenin's dictatorship. And when they 
left the government in July, it was by their 
own decision because they did not choose to 
surrender the city to Turkish armies or to 
ask help from the British. Even the leaders 
of the Baku Bolsheviks were different from 
those at Petrograd, for Stepan Shaumian and 
Prokofiia Dzhaparidze were moderate and rea- 
sonable men. Although they possessed a Cheka 
they did not use terror, and they brought their 
regime to an end by parliamentary action, with- 
drawing from government. Their ultimate re- 
ward was not victory but execution. 

Professor Suny modestly calls this a local his- 
tory. It is much more than that, certainly one 
of the most valuable of recent studies on the 
Russian Revolution. Suny has broadened our 
understanding of the roles Lenin and his party 
played in the north as well as in the Caucasus 
region, and he has deepened our comprehension 
of the immense importance, in all revolutions, 
of accident, circumstance, and the personalities 
of the leaders. 

ARTHUR E. ADAMS 
Ohio State University 
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Chronicle of the Heroic Struggle: Soviet His- 
toriography of the Civil War and Imperialist 
Intervention in the USSR]. (Akademiia Ob- 
shchestvennykh Nauk pri TsK KPSS, Kafedra 
Istorii SSSR.) Moscow: Izdatel’stvo “Mysl'.” 
1972. Pp. 471. 

A. D. SKABA. Parizhskaia mirnaia konferentsiia i 
inostrannaia interventsiia v strane sovetou 
(lanvar-iiun' 1919 goda) [The Paris Peace 
Conference and Foreign Intervention in the 
Country of the Soviets (January-June 1919)]. 
(Akademiia Nauk Ukrainskoi SSR, Institut 
Istorii) Kiev: Izdatel’stvo “Naukova Dumka.” 


1971. Pp. 157. 


These three books supplement different aspects 
of the expanding volume of literature dealing 
with the period of the civil war and interven- 
tion that followed the effective withdrawal of 
Russia from the Allied ranks during the First 
World War. In the first, Luckett portrays the 
White leaders in the civil war not only as 
individuals but as people who considered their 
cause worth dying for. The book by Naumov 
is a commentary on ideological and historical 
works, published throughout the Soviet period, 
depicting the civil war and intervention dating 
from the period 1917-22. The final volume, the 
book by Skaba, is the most precisely focused of 
the three. The author starts conceptually with 
the November revolution and traces the story 
of succeeding events up through the months of 
the Peace Conference to the eventual signing 
of the treaty with Germany in June 1919. 

Luckett's book is well written and interesting 
in many ways. The story is largely told through 
the chief White officers, from Kornilov through 
Alexeiev, Denikin, Kappel, Mannerheim, and 
Kolchak to Wrangel, who are dealt with sympa- 
thetically by the author in vignettes of their 
careers during, and in some cases after, the civil 
war. The decline in these and other careers 
signified the waning fortunes of the White 
cause and, temporarily, of Russian prestige in 
general. 

While the author deserves credit for provid- 
ing so interesting an account of a neglected 
and significant aspect of the civil war and 
intervention, his narrative is apparently in- 
tended for the general reader rather than the 
specialist. He has, however, called attention to 
the need for a far more thorough examination 
of this far-flung effort aimed at preserving 
political order and a relative continuity of life 
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in addition to holding back the most significant 
revolutionary tide of the early twentieth cen- 
tury. 

Naumov’s treatment of the literature of the 
civil war and intervention makes his book a 
handy work of reference of considerable value 
to the student of this subject. It is partly topical, 
but mostly chronological in format. The first 
of the four chapters deals with Lenin, whose 
pervasive and authoritative pronouncements 
are noted. As a consequence of Lenin’s responsi- 
bility in preparing to meet the military chal- 
lenge from various quarters, in building the new 
Red Army, and in maneuvering to hold off the 
opposition to the Soviet regime, the question of 
the relationship of these affairs to the work of 
Trotsky is bound to arise. The author disposes 
of this problem with the observation that the 
contribution of the war commissar has been 
somewhat exaggerated. 

The remaining three chapters deal with the 
historiography of the civil war and intervention 
from the ı9205 to the present. The author 
notes the organization by the Academy of the 
General Staff, in October 1920, of the VNO 
(Military-Scientific Society) to study the organi- 
zation of the Soviet armed forces, the operations 
of the Red Army, and other matters. One of 
the books discussed as part of the output of 
the 1930s is The British Intervention and the 
Northern Counterrevolution, a work of broader 
scope than the title implies, by I. I. Mints who 
has survived to write a recent, more extensive, 
and currently authoritative account dealing 
with the same period. Naumov's fourth and 
final chapter covers the period since the mid- 
1950s when the cult of personality gave place 
to greater prospects for the historian both in 
the accessibility of source materials and the 
range of topics and ideas. 

'The book by Skaba is a publication of the 
Institute of History of the Ukrainian Academy 
of Sciences. As the title hints rather than 
states, Skaba deals with the relations between 
the Paris Peace Conference and foreign inter- 
vention on the one hand and the new Soviet 
government on the other. By the time the con- 
ference assembled in January 1919, the author 
writes, foreign and domestic opposition had 
formed within Russia and had begun to coalesce 
in Paris where such views were brought to 
bear on the Peace Conference through the 
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Russian Political Conference with the support 
of Admiral Kolchak in Siberia, General Denikin 
in South Russia, Nikolai Chaikovsky in North 
Russia, as well as Sergei Sazonov, the former 
minister of foreign affairs who contributed his 
prestige to the project. 

On the other side, the author portrays the 
Soviet regime struggling to surmount these 
obstacles, Like most Soviet writers he does not 
seem to appreciate the extent to which many 
factors less cataclysmic than the fear of revolu- 
tion might also have helped to divide the ranks 
and undermine the determination of the Ver- 
sailles powers and the White Russian forces. 
The book ends with the conferees having solved 
the "German question" by restoring peaceful 
relations with Germany and leaving the country 
intact so as to form a bulwark against com- 
munism, while leaving the "Russian question" 
insufficiently recognized and, as seen from the 
point o£ view of Paris, unsolved. 

JOHN A. WHITE 
University of Hawaii 


M. I. DAVYDOV. Bor’ba za khleb: Prodovol'stven- 
naia politika Kommunisticheskoi partii i So- 
vetskogo gosudarstva v grazhdanskoi voiny 
(1917-1920) [The Struggle for Bread: The Food 
Policy of the Communist Party and the Soviet 
State during the Time of the Civil War (1917- 
1920)]. Moscow: Izdatel'stvo “Mysl’.” 1971. Pp. 
219. 

L E. ZELENIN. Sovkhozy v pervoe desiatiletie 
Sovetskoi vlasti, 1917-1927 [State Farms in the 
First Decade of Soviet Power, 1917-1927]. (Aka- 
demiia Nauk SSSR, Institut Istorii SSSR.) Mos- 
cow: Izdatel’stvo “Nauka.” 1972. Pp. 389. 


PETER J. POTICHNYJ. Soviet Agricultural Trade 
Unions, 1917-70. [Toronto:] University of 
Toronto Press. 1972. Pp. xix, 258. $12.50. 
ARTHUR E. ADAMS and JAN S. ADAMS. Men versus 
Systems: Agriculture in the USSR, Poland, and 
Czechoslovakia. New York: Free Press. 1971. 
Pp. viii, 527. $12.50. 

In the twentieth century, Communist states 
have accepted without question Marx's mistaken 
belief that agricultural production in general 
should be organized according to the same prin- 
ciples as large-scale industry. Even if Marx 
were right, recent research in the West reveals 
that his ideological imperatives did not clearly 
point to the forms of rural socialist enterprise 
adopted in Russia, nor did the social, economic, 
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and political pressures. Furthermore, the his- 
torical experience of collectivization in Russia 
did not prove her agricultüral system to be 
more productive, more spiritually satisfying to 
the peasant, or more consistent with Marx's 
vision of the future than any other way of or- 
ganizing agricultural production. Yet twenty 
years later the Stalinist model was thrust upon 
every East European country except Yugoslavia 
and Poland, and both Yugoslav and Polish Com- 
munists say that they still hope to persuade 
their peasants to collectivize. All of the books 
cited above deal with this historica] paradox in 
one fashion or another. Davydov, Zelenin, and 
Potichnyj treat three different types of institu- 
tions used to bring the peasants into line, and 
the fourth book explores the results of these 
efforts in Russia, Poland, and Czechoslovakia. 

Naturally, the two Soviet studies try to make 
Soviet agricultural policy seem more original, 
rational, and consistent than it really was. Both 
of them deal with the period before collectiviza- 
tion, though they seem to accept the unproved 
assumption that collectivization was the only 
possible solution to Russia's rural problems. 
Both deal with subjects that have received far 
too little attention in Western scholarship. In 
some respects they represent the best qualities 
of Soviet scholarship. They are well docu- 
mented, they afford us a tantalizing glimpse into 
the archives, and they include a thorough dis- 
cussion of Soviet historiography on the subjects 
in question. Unfortunately, they also exemplify 
the worst in Soviet scholarship: an excessive re- 
liance on Lenin as a scriptural source, a blind 
acceptance of certain ideological presupposi- 
tions, and an apparent ignorance of relevant 
Western scholarship, such as the work of Jasny, 
Karcz, Volin, Laird, Lewin, Carr, and George 
Yaney. 

Davydov's book is a full account of the 
Soviet government's quest for food during the 
dark years of 1917-20, which in many ways is 
a foreshadowing of Stalin's institutionalization 
of the forced collection of grain one decade 
later. Davydov points out, though he does not 
make an issue of it, that it was probably the 
efforts of the People's Commissariat of Food 
Supply (Narkomprod was the Soviet acronym) 
that saved the Soviet regime between October 
1917 and March 1918 by successfully bringing 
in huge quantities of West Siberian grain to 
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supply European Russian cities. In the summer . 


of 1918 Lenin encouraged strife in the Russian 
countryside by legalizing foraging and class 
warfare through such new institutions as the 
Committees of the Poor and the armed detach- 
ments of the Military Food Supply Bureau of 
the All-Russian Central Council of Trade 
Unions (Voenprodbiuro) When the civil war 
became even more threatening at the end of 
1918 Soviet agrarian policy entered a new phase 
as Lenin phased out the Committees of the 
Poor, tried to make peace with the middle 
peasant, and tried to replace arbitrary requisi- 
tioning with "assessment," based on the size of 
each farm's crop. Davydov attempts to describe 
the change as a successful one, but most 


Western studies indicate that the yardsticks for . 


assessment were never sufficiently clear, and the 
arbitrary behavior of the collectors led in- 
evitably to a decline in food production and 
ultimately to a decline in industrial production 
until Lenin introduced bis "tax in kind." Ul- 
timately Davydov's picture of the struggle for 
grain is unsatisfying because he omits the 
savage desperation caused by the shortage of 
food and the terrible price paid for Bolshevik 
forced. collection of food in human lives and 
in the peasant hatred and resistance incurred. 
Zelenin and Potichnyj are concerned with two 
different forms of control over the peasant, both 
of which have succeeded in accomplishing 
tighter regulation of him, if not in raising 
productivity. Zelenin, who has already pub- 
lished a study of the grain sovkhoz for 1933- 
44, treats the formative period in the history 
of Soviet farms. Though Zelenin repeatedly re- 
fers to the sovkhoz in Lenin's words as "the 
leading socialist enterprise in agriculture," the 
reasons for that assumption are never tested or 
questioned. His findings do correspond to those 
of Western scholars in his admission that the 
category Soviet farm, or sovkhoz, encompassed a 
wide variety of enterprises during the period in 
question and that there was little effort to make 
them model, large-scale, agricultural enterprises 
before the late twenties when cost accountability 
and other measures of profitability were intro- 
duced. In short, practice lagged far behind 
theory. He is also remarkably frank about the 
performance of the sovkhoz, pointing out that 
productivity on these farms trailed far behind 
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that of private plots except in the production 
of sugar beets and grain. Potichnyj provides an 
excellent comprehensive survey of Soviet agri- 
cultural trade unions from their inception to 
the present. There are few surprises for, as he 
points out, Soviet trade unions are intended 
primarily as instruments of mass mobilization, 
not as representatives of the interests of the 
workers, and their history is correspondingly 
far less dramatic than that of trade unions in 
the West. ` 
Arthur and Jan Adams have collaborated in 

an interesting comparative study, which is both 
history and travelogue. By visiting, in 1967, 
farms of all types in Poland, Czechoslovakia, 
and the USSR, they were able to supplement 
their documentary evidence with field observa- 
tions, and that combination of insights is what 
gives the book its strength. This book under- 
scores the original question, though it does not 
try to answer it. Why was so unpopular and 
unsuccessful a form of land tenure as the 
Kolkhoz and the sovkhoz adopted, especially in 
Czechoslovakia where there had been a long tra- 
dition of productive and advanced private farm- 
ing? Throughout their travels the authors en- 
countered the same contrasts. Where private 
farming survived, as in Poland, and surprisingly 
in the ubiquitous garden plots in Russia, one 
found workers energetically tilling the fields. 
Elsewhere apathy and indifference were the rule, 
and statistics of per capita productivity tend to 
bear out these visual observations. However, the 
authors wisely choose to provide something more 
than this conventional wisdom. They emphasize 
the variety of practices that lie behind the con- 
ventional labels and warn against easy judg- 
ments about the superiority of private over col- 
lective farming. They hasten to point out, for 
example, the number of ways in which private 
agriculture in Poland is controlled by govern- 
ment credit, investment policies, and delivery 
quotas. Moreover, they offer the sobering ob- 
servation that socialist forms of land tenure 
may not yet have been fully tested since the 
Communist government until very recently has 
starved agriculture in order to invest in the 
development of heavy industry. 

GEORGE D. JACKSON, JR. 

Hofstra University 
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B. PONOMAREV ef al., editors. Histoire de la poli- 
tique extérieure de l'U.R.S.8., 1917—1945. Mos- 
cow: Editions du Progrès. 1971. Pp. 694. 

Histoire de la politique extérieure de l'U.R.S.S., 
1917-1945 is an admirable attempt by a team of 
Soviet historians to present a readable and con- 
cise account of Soviet foreign policy from the 
creation of the Soviet state to the end of World 
War IL The authors leave few aspects of 
Soviet foreign policy untouched in the period 
examined. Relations with major and minor 
European and Asian powers are analyzed in 
depth. For the specialist there is much relevant 
material concerning Soviet diplomatic and eco- 


nomic relations with Europe's major nations: ` 


Britain, France, Germany, and Italy. Since 
the authors have had access to Soviet diplomatic 
archives of the period, the volume is of particu- 
lar value to the student of Soviet foreign policy. 

There is a minimum of Soviet bureaucratic 
polemics and Marxist jargon, though frequently 
the authors remind the readers of the deep- 
seated ideological chasm between the Soviet 
Union and the bourgeois, capitalist nations of 
Europe, which is an underlying theme of Soviet- 
European relations between 1917 and 1945. Of 
course political and economic differences did 
not prevent the weak Soviet state from obtain- 
ing diplomatic recognition and economic credits 
in post-1917 from its relatively stronger Euro- 
pean sister states. Throughout the work the 
survival of the Soviet state and its peaceful 
foreign policy, at least to August 1939, are 
stressed. "There are excellent interpretations of 
Soviet-German diplomatic and economic nego- 
tiations at Rapallo in April 1922 and of the 
positive roll that Litvinov took as Soviet foreign 
minister in stressing the importance of dis- 
armament and subsequent collective security 
within the framework of the League of Nations. 

The authors’ interpretation of the perilous 
period between 1933 and 1989 is objective and 
accurate. The reader is constantly reminded 
of the appeasement policy of official France and 
Britain and of their failure to assist actively the 
Soviet Union in resisting Nazi aggression. For 
those who would belittle Soviet attempts to aid 
Czechoslovakia during the critical period of 
May-September 1938 there is detailed material 
based on archival sources that shows that the 
Soviet government was willing and able to 
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honor its pacts with Czechoslovakia and France. 
Had France and Britain pursued different for- 
eign policies the course of history might well 
have been radically changed. 

There is not much new material on the 
1941-45 foreign policy of the Soviet Union. The 
authors interpret the Second World War from 
June 1941 as a period of great Soviet sacrifices 
and subsequent victories that made Eastern 
Europe “safe” for Soviet democracy. They do 
not hesitate to show the apparent distrust of 
the Anglo-Saxons on the part of the beleaguered 
Soviet Union and the alleged machinations of 
Churchill and Roosevelt in their hesitations and 
refusals to open a second front in France until 
June 1944. 

Although the volume is footnoted, it contains 
no bibliography and no index. 

HENRY S. ROBINSON 
Morgan State College 


WARREN LERNER. Karl Radek: The Last Interna- 
tionalist. Stanford: Stanford University Press. 
1970. Pp. x, 240. $7.95. 


Mr. Lerner has dedicated his book to a friend 
who told him why there were such men as Karl 
Radek. For one reader, at least, that is still a 
question. Karl Radek, the man and the political 
actor, remains something of an enigma, al 
though the author has presented all that is, or 
probably can be, known about him. It is the 
inaccessibility or nonexistence of materials that 
makes impossible the kind of probing inquiry 
into Radek's motives and methods that would 
alone yield a full-length portrait of this par- 
ticular revolutionary personality. What we have, 
therefore, is as close as we are likely to come to 
a definitive biography—a scholarly, sensible, 
most interesting account of Radek's role in 
Polish, German, and Russian social democracy 
and communism in both the Comintern and 
Soviet government. In short, it is a fine piece of 
work. It might have been made still better if 
additional evidence had been available, if the 
author had speculated a bit more freely about 
Radek's character, had given a bit more space 
to the analysis of his ideas, or if he had let his 
subject speak for himself more often. 

Here was a man, we are repeatedly told by 
Lerner and his sources, whose greatest assets to 
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the cause were his pen, his wit, originality, and 
the color and vivacity of his style. He is de- 
scribed as a clever journalist who had no peer 
.among the Bolsheviks, as possessing an excellent 
grasp of world affairs, as the most talented of 
Soviet polemicists (more talented than Trotsky?). 
That being so, one would wish for more demon- 
strations or examples of his talents than are 
given, not simply to prove the point, but in the 
hope, perhaps, of learning what it was that 
made the often difficult and distrusted Radek 
one of the most famous and popular Bolsheviks, 
as shown by his repeated election to the Central 
Committee until he was finally expelled from 
it in 1924. 

"That a man of wit, of cosmopolitan tastes 
and background, and of independent judgment 
should have found it difficult to maintain him- 
self at or near the heights of power in Stalin's 
Russia is not surprising. And that he should 
have abandoned Trotsky and made his peace 
with Stalin in the false hope of survival is also 
understandable. But J do not find entirely con- 
vincing Mr. Lerner’s belief that Radek’s endur- 
ing commitment to internationalism—which he 
describes as his only consistent value—was the 
cause of his undoing, "It was not so much that 
Radek had changed as a revolutionary interna- 
tionalist as that the Soviet regime had changed 
as an instrument of revolution” (p. 176). In- 
deed, the book’s subtitle overstates a case that, 
in my view, is not borne out by its contents. If 
proletarian internationalism was, in fact, 
Radek's only consistent value (p. 175), he was 
nonetheless capable of compromising it or ad- 
justing it to practical realities. 

Radek may not have viewed with equanimity 
Stalin's policy of socialism in one country, but 
he found it entirely possible, as Mr. Lerner 
points out, to urge Trotsky to seek a rapproche- 
ment with Stalin rather than Zinoviev. Time 
and again, the book gives proof of Radek's 
caution, his prudence, his restraint when it 
came to carrying revolution abroad, and his 
recognition that the world revolution would be 
slow to develop. In this respect, he did not dif- 
fer greatly from many other Bolsheviks, being 
on one occasion less sanguine than Lenin about 
the revolutionary readiness of the European 
working class. There is no doubt where his 
hopes and sympathies lay, but they did not 
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harden into principle as "the last interna- 
tionalist" suggests. 
HANS J. ROGGER 
University of California, 
Los Angeles 


JUDITH STORA-SANDOR. Alexandra Kollontai: 
Marxisme et révolution sexuelle. (Bibliothèque 
socialiste, number 25.) Paris: Francois Maspero. 
1973. Pp. 286. 30 fr. 


In studying the history of women paucity of 
materials plagues the historian, but the prob- 
lem exists particularly in the study of European 


“women. Scholars who wish to acquaint them- 


selves with Russian and early Soviet history on 
the subject must read: Russian itself to make 
even a superficial examination of a major phe- 
nomenon in female experience—the early Soviet 
experiment in women's emancipation. By mak- 
ing the writings of Alexandra Kollontai more 
accessible Stora-Sandor has helped open this im- 
portant subject to wider scrutiny. 

Kollontai played a central role in Soviet 
events as head of the Women's Bureau of the 
Communist party from 1920 to 1922 and as a 
major Russian theoretician on the woman ques- 
tion. By the mid-twenties, however, the Soviet 
leadership had condemned her as a feminist for 
advocating the immediate transition to com- 
munal living. Since then most of her original 
ideas have been rejected in the Soviet Union 
and misunderstood elsewhere. 

Editor Stora-Sandor, with the aid of a transla- 
tor, has assembled Kollontai's major writings on 
female emancipation, grouping them topically 
to deal with the origins of woman's subjugation, 
the position of the woman in bourgeois society, 
and the nature of true emancipation under 
communism. Several articles are produced in 
their entirety, as is the important book Novaia 
moral’ i rabochii klass (The New Morality and 
the Working Glass). Through this collection the 
reader can explore Kollontai's ideology in some 
depth. 

Unfortunately Stora-Sandor's introduction 
does not succeed fully in providing necessary 
background. It attempts to outline both Kol. 
lontai's career and Soviet policy toward women 
in terms of their relevance to the concerns of 
today's feminist-socialists. It succeeds only in 
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providing a disorganized array or fact and opin- 
ion. In the process, however, Stora-Sandor does 
make a most useful addition to the collection 
by reprinting Kollontai’s autobiographical 
sketch from the Granat Encyclopedia. 

Despite the shortcomings of the introduction 
this book should be valuable to those who 
cannot read Russian but who want to explore 
the thought of Alexandra Kollontai and the 
Russian woman’s movement. 

BARBARA CLEMENTS 
University of Akron 


VOLODYMYR KUBIJOVYC, editor. Ukraine: A Con- 
cise Encyclopedia. Volume 2. Prepared by 
Shevchenko Scientific Society. Foreword by 
ERNEST J. SIMMONS. [Toronto:] University of 
Toronto Press, for the Ukrainian National Asso- 
ciation. 1971. Pp. xliii, 1394. $60.00. 


The publication of this massive volume com- 
pletes the translation and revision of the gen- 
eral (topical, nonalphabetical) Entsyklopediia 
Ukrainoznavstva (Encyclopedia of Ukrainian 
Studies), which was originally published in 1949. 
Volume 1, published by the University of 
Toronto Press in 1963, deals with history, geog- 
raphy, demography, language, and literature. 
Volume 2, reviewed here, is the work of nearly 
one hundred contributors and staff members 
and has 1,260 pages of double-column text; its 
usefulness is enhanced by a 130-page index. 
This volume deals with Ukrainian law and 
jurisprudence, the churches, scholarship and 
education, libraries, archives, museums, architec- 
ture, sculpture, painting, the graphic arts, 
music, choreography, the theater, the cinema, 
publishing and the press and other media, the 
economy, health and medical services and phys- 
ical culture, the armed forces, and Ukrainians 
in foreign lands. 

All sections of the volume reflect a historical 
orientation, although developments in the 
Ukrainian S.S.R. are not neglected, The periodi- 
zation naturally challenges Russian-nationalist, 
historiographic conceptions that in their tradi- 
tional imperial formulation denied the existence 
of the Ukrainian nation and in their Soviet 
variant have dated the emergence of the 
Ukrainian nation arbitrarily. Thus in the dis- 
cussion of the Ukrainian churches (132 pages) 
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there is a historiographic section; a treatment 
of Kievan theological writings; and accounts 
of Christianity in Rus’-Ukraine, Kiev as a metro- 
politanate of the Byzantine patriarchate, West- 
ern Ukraine’s relations with Catholicism, re- 
newal of the Ukrainian Orthodox hierarchy in 
1620 (and, subsequently, under Metropolitan 
Peter Mohyla), the subjugation of the Kiev 
metropolitanate by Moscow, and resistance to 
Muscovite control in the twentieth century. 

The division of the Ukrainian lands among 
different political jurisdictions prior to World 
War II has necessitated separate treatment of 
the various parts of the country with reference 
to particular periods. This is especially neces- 
sary, for example, in the discussion of law (117 
pages) where separate treatment is given the 
Princely Era, the Lithuanian-Ruthenian period, 
the Hetman state, the period of Polish domina- 
tion, incorporation into the Russian and Austro- 
Hungarian empires, the revolutionary period of 
Ukrainian statehood (1917-20), the post-World 
War I western territories (i.e., lands located in 
the Polish state, in Romania, and in Czecho- 
slovakia), and the Ukrainian S.S.R. These sec- 
tions provide separate treatment of state law 
and political institutions, civil and criminal 
law, family law and the judiciary. Similar divi- 
sions, in terms of territorial treatment and 
periodization, are found in the discussions of 
scholarship and education, the military, health 
care, and the economy. 

The lengthiest treatment accorded any sub- 
ject is that given the national economy (335 
pages). It includes a discussion of the history 
of Ukrainian economic thought and research, 
regional development, national income data, 
Soviet planning and taxation, mineral resources, 
industry (historically and in terms of various 
sectors), agriculture (historically and regionally 
by crops and type of farming), forestry, trans- 
portation, external trade, finance, cooperatives, 
welfare and living standards. The section on the 
armed forces deals with the various military 
formations especially during the Cossack and 
revolutionary periods and during and after 
World War II. A 170-page section describes 
Ukrainian communities in the United States, 
Canada, Brazil, Argentina, Western Europe, 
Poland, Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia, Romania, 
and Australia. 
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The volume is rich in detail and contains a 
vast store of information. It is generally well 
illstrated with more than seven hundred 
photographs, diagrams, and tables. It is based 
on a high standard of scholarship, and the ex- 
tensive bibliographical listings add to the work's 
value. A reviewer might cavil over some issues 
of emphasis or the choice of a specific illustra- 
tion, but these are singularly minor matters 
when weighed alongside the general quality 
and impact of the work. 

Although the original Shevchenko Scientific 
Society was dissolved and its library confiscated 
when the Soviet Union annexed Western 
Ukraine in 1939, it was reconstituted in 1947 in 
Munich and now has its headquarters in 
Sarcelles, France. The Society can derive satis- 
faction from having produced such an authori- 
tative reference work as the Encyclopedia. It is 
in various ways superior to the comparable 
Soviet volume, Soviet Ukraine (1969), which is 
based on volume 17 of the Ukrains’ka Ra- 
dians’ka Entsyklopediia (Ukrainian Soviet En- 
cyclopedia). 

JOHN S. RESHETAR, JR. 
University of Washington 


H. IA. SERHIENKO. Suspil’no-politychnyi rukh na 
Ukraini pislia povstannia dekabrystiv, 1826- 
1850 [Social-political Movements in the Ukraine 
after the Decembrist Uprising, 1826-1850]. 
(Akademiia Nauk Ukrainskoi RSR, Instytut 
Istorii.) Kiev: Vydavnytstvo “Naukova Dumka.” 
1971. Pp. 298. 


There is a general consensus among scholars 
that while the Decembrists failed to transform 
Russia's political, economic, and social institu- 
tions, they did plant seeds that over the years 
have produced a rich harvest. For example, they 
influenced the direction of the reign of Nicholas 
I, they inaugurated the revolutionary period 
of Russian history, and their daring ideas and 
bold action have served as a seemingly inexhaust- 
ible reservoir for scholarly research (Semevskii, 
Mazour, Nechkina, and others). 

The stated purpose of Serhienko's work is 
fourfold: to study the dissemination of revolu- 
tionary propaganda in the Ukraine; to trace the 
activity of individuals and of claudestine groups 
that emerged in the Ukraine during the reign of 
Nicholas I; to highlight some manifestations 
of revolutionary struggle against the autocratic 
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system; and "to examine the origins of revolu- 
tionary-democratic and liberalbourgeois tend- 
encies" (p. 18). To achieve this complex goal he 
first examines briefly the atmosphere at Kharkov 
University, where in 1826-27 a small group of 
students, fascinated by the works of the Decem- 
brists, composed and circulated statements criti- 
cal of government policies. Next, Serhienko ex- 
plores the situation at the Nizhyn Gymnasium— 
Gogol's alma mater—where from 1827 to 1830 
some students and faculty voiced antiestablish- 
ment feelings during consideration of changes 
in the curriculum. Then, he reviews the philos- 
ophy and activity of the Union of the Polish 
People (which had branches in Kiev, Volyn, 
and Podolie gubernias), whose members worked 
for establishment of a free Poland and, toward 
that end, sought to contact all elements critical 
of the reign of Nicholas I. Finally, Serhienko 
scrutinizes the organization, objectives, activity, 
and arrests of members of the Brotherhood of 
Sts. Cyril and Methodius. 

Serhienko's work contains a good many ad- 
mirable as well as some disappointing features. 
Most impressive is his familiarity with the pub- 
lished material in Russian, Polish, and Ukrain- 
ian (but regrettably, not that in other lan- 
guages) on the Decembrists, and his extensive 
use of hitherto untapped sources in the archives 
of Moscow, Leningrad, and Kiev. His work is a 
refreshing new commentary on the harsh re- 
alities of political and intellectual life during 
the réign of Nicholas I—not only in Moscow 
and St. Petersburg for well-known persons, but 
in faraway places for many unknowns who 
dared to think the unthinkable. T'he most dis- 
appointing feature of Serhienko's work is his 
classification of scholars as "bourgeois liberals," 
“bourgeois nationalists,” "revolutionary demo- 
crats," and similar stereotypes that have no 
place in scholarship. Other disappointments 
include the absence of a list of abbreviations, 
an index, and a bibliography. 

BASIL DMYTRYSHYN 
Portland State University 


NEAR EAST 


BARBARA JELAVICH. The Ottoman Empire, the 
Great Powers, and the Straits Question, 1870- 
1887. Bloomington: Indiana University Press. 
1973. Pp. xi, 209. $6.95. 


Near East 


Passage of the Turkish straits by naval vessels 
was only one of the many elements in the 
nineteenth-century Eastern Question, but it 
was perhaps the key element in British diplo- 
macy. This valuable addition to an extensive 
literature deals with a period when the regime 
of the straits was especially important. Most 
attention is given to the Black Sea Conference 
of 1871 and the resultant Treaty of London. 
There follows an account of attempts by various 
European powers to modify the regime of the 
straits during the period that began with the 
Bulgarian crisis in 1875 and ended with the 
signature of the Mediterranean Agreements and 
Bismarck's Reinsurance Treaty in 1887. A post- 
script on the Bosnian crisis of 1908—09 concludes 
the book. 

In the first two decades of the period fol- 
lowing the Black Sea Conference the regime 


of the straits was crucial to the growing Anglo- . 


Russian rivalry in Asia. England attempted to 
maintain an interpretation of the Treaty of 
London that would permit the passage of 
British warships while Russia insisted that the 
straits remain closed to non-Ottoman naval 
vessels. During the Bosnian crisis the Russians 
sought to win the right of passage for Black 
Sea states and to maintain closure to all other 
powers, while the British, though in principle 
not opposed to granting the Russian wish, for 


reasons of internal politics as well as diplomacy - 


succeeded in postponing any change. In addi- 
tion to the standard published sources, the 
author had made extensive use of the Turkish 
as well as the British and Austrian archives. The 
relationship between the various episodes in the 
Eastern Question and the general foreign policy 
problems and internal politics of the European 
powers is especially well delineated. The 
author’s sympathies appear to be with the Otto- 
mans, and her remarks concerning the attitude 
of nineteenth-century European liberals and the 
hypocrisies of the powers are certainly to the 
point. It may be, though, that Jelavich under- 
estimates the extent to which the European 
powers by counterbalancing each other pre- 
served the Ottoman Empire, which would surely 
have been largely absorbed by its powerful 
neighbor if the decision had been left entirely 
to Turkey and Russia. Similarly the author's 
contrast of Ottoman use of pan-Islam with 
Russian use of Orthodoxy and Slavism misses 
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the point that pan-Islam wa$ a remarkably suc- 
cessful ideological movement that failed prob- 
ably because it, unlike pan-Slavism, lacked the 
military resources of Russia. These considera- 
tions perhaps arise outside the subject of the 
book, which the author has handled with thor- 
ough and penetrating scholarship. The book in- 
creases and deepens our understanding of Otto- 
man-European relations in the latter part of the 
nineteenth century. 

C. ERNEST DAWN 

University of Illinois, 

Urbana-Champaign 


EDWARD WEISBAND. Turkish Foreign Policy, r943- 
1945: Small State Diplomacy and Great Power 
Politics. (Prepared under the auspices of the 
Center for International Studies, New York 
University.) Princeton: Princeton University 


Press. 1973. Pp. xiii, 377. $14.50. 


This study presents an account of Turkish di- 
plomacy from 1943 to 1945 and describes Turk- 
ish efforts to maintain neutrality in World War 
U. The author asserts that Turkish foreign 
policy was based on two major principles: first, 
peace had priority over intervention; second, 
Russia, not Germany, was the major threat 
to Turkish security. After demonstrating the 
ideological and historical basis for this diplo- 
matic code he concludes that it had an inherent 
contradiction. The pursuit of peace was non- 
interventionist, but with Russia a belligerent, 
intervention was necessary to protect Turkish 
sovereignty. 

The book consists of two parts. The first 
contains an analysis of the policy-making pro- 
cess. Turkish President Ismet Inónü's formula- 
tion of foreign policy was governed. by fear of 
Russian intentions toward Turkey. His anti- 
Soviet attitude was shared by Foreign Minister 
Numan Menemencioglu, echoed in the Turkish 
Assembly, and reflected in the Turkish press. 
Turkish neutrality was necessary, for participa- 
tion in the conflict could lead to Russian as- 
sistance that might result in Russian occupation 
and an end to Turkish national integrity. It was 
against this Russophobic attitude that Britain 
sought to bring Turkey into the war. 

The second portion of the work treats Turk- 
ish diplomatic efforts to preserve neutrality. 
Aware of American and British commitment to 
Russia, Turkish diplomats did little more than 
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give veiled warnings of the expansionist Russian 
activity that they anticipated would follow the 
war. Ás a price for belligerence, however, Tur- 
key demanded that the British and Americans 
mount a campaign in the Balkans that Turkey 
would join to contain Russian expansion. Turk- 
ish belligerence came only in February 1945 
when Russian intentions in the Balkans be- 
came real. 

Weisband demonstrates that Winston 
Churchill’s predilection for a Balkan strategy 
which would strike at the "soft underbelly" of 
Europe was based largely on Turkish pressure. 
The author suggests that the Turkish estimate 
of Russian ambitions in the Balkans amounted 
to the initial vision of the turn of events in 
the cold war. He illumines the Anglo-Ameri- 
can split over strategy, one that saw the Ameri- 
cans adamantly oppose a Balkan operation. 

'The author accomplishes the purpose of his 
book with a readable narrative that contains 
a lucid introduction setting forth his central 
thesis and a summary of concluding remarks. 
A large number of explanatory footnotes adds 
to, but does not hinder, the flow of a well- 
edited work. 

Weisband's list of sources is impressive. His 
interviews with Turkish diplomatic officials, his 
research in German, British, American, Turkish, 
and Russian diplomatic documents, and his use 
of adequate secondary sources enables him to 
present a comprehensive study of a small na- 
tion's efforts to steer a diplomatic course be- 
tween conflicting big powers. 

THOMAS A. BRYSON 
West Georgia College 


S. D. GOITEIN. A Mediterranean Society: The 
Jewish Communities of. the Arab World as 
Portrayed in the Documents of the Cairo 
Geniza. Volume 2, The Community. (Published 
under the auspices of the Near Eastern Center, 
University of California, Los Angeles.) Berkeley 
and Los Ángeles: University of California Press. 
1971. Pp. xvi, 633. $20.00. 


To write his three-volume A Mediterranean So- 
ciety Professor S. D. Goitein of the Princeton 
Institute for Advanced Studies examined thou- 
sands upon thousands of the unclassified docu- 
ments of the Cairo genizah (the “store-house” 
in which damaged Hebrew writings, contain- 
ing the name of God, had been placed for 
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several centuries and which were rediscovered 
in the 1890s). For much of the period between 
1000 and 1300—the golden age of the genizah 
materials—Cairo was one of the centers of a 
vibrating Muslim world that reached from 
Spain to India and that had economic and 
family ties to "Rum," Christian Europe, both 
Byzantine and Catholic. 

A letter, sent in 1016-17 from Qurawan 
(Tunisia) to Cairo told of a Jewish merchant 
from Baghdad who had died in Morocco. For 
the proper disposition of his goods left behind 
in Morocco and Tunisia the Jewish authorities 
were to appoint qualified legal representatives. 
Months of travel separated these communities, 
frontiers of mutually hostile countries had to 
be traversed: as a matter of fact the disposal 
of the estate is treated here as an internal' 
Jewish affair without reference to any state 
authorities (pp. 402-03). This incident, one of 
many, illustrates the author's thesis that the 
non-Muslim communities (Christian and Jew- 
ish) formed a state, not only within the Fati- 
mid and Ayyubid empires, but also beyond its 
confines. Or, for example, there is an appeal 
from the head of a Babylonian Yeshivah 
(academy) for funds from Jewish communities 
and individuals in Africa or Europe, an ap- 
peal "as natural a social phenomena as a 
president or vice-chancellor doing the same in 
the United States or in England in our day" 
(p. 11). 

The book describes this very much alive 
Jewish community—its organization, institu- 
tions, educational system, social services, wor- 
ship, courts and legal procedures, interfaith re- 
lations, and, what I found to be an outstanding 
contribution, a discussion of the various pro- 
fessional classes, teachers, judges, and above 
all physicians (pp.:211—72). The towering 
figures of Moses Maimonides and his son 
Abraham are mentioned on 101 of the 407 pages 
of the actua] text. The four extensive appen- 
dixes paraphrase and annotate the genizah 
documents, which are arranged in approximate 
chronological order: appendix A, documents 
regarding charitable foundations; appendix B, 
documents listing the beneficiaries of the com- 
munity chest; appendix C, documents of ap- 
peal and lists of contributors; and appendix D, 
Jewish judges in Old (and New) Cairo, 965- 
1265. 


Africa 


Like the first volume in this series the 
second volume reflects the author's remarkable 
scholarship, human empathy, and  psycho- 
logical understanding. It thus constitutes a 
significant contribution to our knowledge of 
the private and communal life of medieval Near 
Eastern Jews as well as of Christians and Mus- 
lims with whom they lived in the closest 
proximity. 

FRANK ROSENTHAL 
East Los Angeles College 


AFRICA 


FRANK WILLETT. African Art: An Introduction. 
New York: Praeger Publishers. 1971. Pp. 288. 
Cloth $8.50, paper $4.95. 


Professor Frank Willett is already well known 
to African historians for his monumental study 
Tfe and the History of West African Sculpture 
(1967). Now he has written a general survey 
of African art that is a logical follow on from 
his earlier work. African Art attempts a synthe- 
sis of the subject on a wider canvas for an 
undergraduate and public audience. 

Most books on African art are heavily illus- 
trated compendiums of art objects that deal 
with styles and outstanding pieces rather than 
the historical phenomenon of African art. Wil- 
lett has gone off on another tack. He studies the 
historical implications and artistic significance 
of African sculpture and architecture. He be- 
gins with a brief introduction to Africa and 
the study of African art, then discusses the 
history of African art as revealed by excava- 
tions, rock paintings, and early European 
sources. This chapter relies to a great extent 
on Willett’s own work at Ife in Nigeria as well 
as on rock painting researches in the depths of 
the Sahara, and elsewhere. The art itself is 
described under the general headings of archi- 
tecture. and sculpture, while the book ends 
with an appraisal of African art today and a 
useful bibliography. The book is well ref- 
erenced and lavishly illustrated to the usual 
high standard of this series. 

African art has long been recognized as be- 
ing an important historical phenomenon in 
some parts of the subcontinent. But few 
scholars have ventured into the earlier periods 
of African art history except in the most super- 
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ficial way. Willett approaches the art from an 
archeological perspective, which is both realis- 
tic and refreshing. He shows how much po- 
tential awaits systematic investigations, espe- 
cially from later sites where archeological 
materials can be combined with evidence from 
oral traditions, historical records, and ethno- 
graphic sources to build up a background for the 
art objects. It is a tragedy that many art ob- 
jects were created in wood, which survives but 
rarely in the archeological record. For this rea- 
son, our knowledge of the earlier centuries of 
African art is bound to remain scanty. 

African Art is a thoroughly workmanlike ac- 
count of the subject. It is the best synthesis 
available for both serious student and layman. 
The book is bound to sell well among the 
general public as well as at colleges and uni- 
versities, and it deserves the success it is already 
enjoying in the market place. 

BRIAN M. FAGAN 
University of California, 
Santa Barbara 


ASIA AND THE EAST 


LEONID N. KUTAKOV. Japanese Foreign Policy 
on the Eve of the Pacific War: A Soviet View, 
Edited with a foreword by GEORGE ALEXANDER 
LENSEN. Tallahassee, Fla.: Diplomatic Press. 


[1972]. Pp. xiii, 241. $15.00. 

GEORGE ALEXANDER LENSEN. The Strange Neu- 
trality: Soviet-Japanese Relations during the 
Second World War, 1941-1945. Tallahassee, 
Fla.: Diplomatic Press. [1972]. Pp. x, 332. $15.00. 


The veil of mystery surrounding Soviet-Jap- 
anese relations before and during World War 
II has been removed partially by these two 
contributions toward understanding aspects of 
the diplomacy of Japanese imperialism and 
the tortuous course of wartime neutrality. 
Elucidating those remaining areas of obscurity 
will depend considerably on the availability of 
Soviet documents. 

Leonid N. Kutakov, a Russian diplomat and 
historian specializing in his country’s relations 
with Japan, is no Soviet heretic. His theme of 
Japanese aggression and Allied appeasement in 
East Asia is expressed in the first sentence of 
the study and developed in four substantive 
chapters focused on Japan’s policies toward 
Germany, Great Britain, the Soviet Union, 
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and the United States. He maintains that “the 
formation of the German-Japanese military-po- 
litical alliance, which hastened the outbreak of 
the Second World War, was facilitated by the 
anti-Soviet policy of the United States, Great 
Britain and France, which were loath to ac- 
cept Soviet proposals for collective security and 
hoped that Germany and Japan might be 
turned against the USSR and the national lib- 
eration movement of the people of Asia" (p. 
1). Kutakov regards this as a reprehensible Far 
Eastern version of the Munich appeasement 
and as capitalist duplicity, evidenced by the 
Arita-Craigie Agreement and the readiness of 
the United States to negotiate with Japan at 
China's expense. Conversely, the Soviet-Jap- 
anese Neutrality Pact is construed as a victory 
of unfailing Soviet diplomacy that restrained 
Japan's militarists, diminished the threat of a 
two-front war for the USSR, and contributed 
to peace. 

George A. Lensen holds no brief for re- 
visionist histories of Soviet-Japanese-American 
relations. Although he considers “differences of 
opinion concerning the history . . . less over 
the facts than over motivations" (p. 198), his 
goal is "to reconstruct the story of Soviet- 
Japanese relations . . . as it actually unfolded 
. . . to tread a factual path" (p. vii). Accord- 
ingly he traces through many vicissitudes the 
history of this strained neutrality from its sur- 
prising inception to its sudden demise. In the 
final three chapters Lensen projects beyond 
considerations of the neutrality question to dis- 
'cuss the Soviet entry into the war and re- 
criminations at the Tokyo War Crimes Trials, 
and he offers some of his own reflections on the 
broad issues of Japanese expectations vis-à-vis 
the Soviet Union in 1945 and the developing 
cold war. Lensen treats the invasion of Man- 
churia and the sudden Soviet denouncement 
of the neutrality pact as a case of mutual 
culpability; the Soviet Union's for attacking 
Japan before the legal expiration of the pact, 
the United States’ for urging Stalin to enter 
the war, and even Japan's, the victim of the 
attack, for a wartime history lacking those 
moral scruples necessary to forbear her from 
breaking the pact. 

It should be noted that the availability of 
Japanese historical documents and the paucity 
of such Soviet resources tend to emphasize 
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the obscurity of that world of wartime So- 
viet leaders and their motives and political 
considerations regarding this strange neutral- 
ity. In particular, Lensen's special access to 
secret papers in the Japanese Foreign Office 
Archives has produced a boon for appreciating 
the forces and personalities at work in Japan. 
That such an accessibility of Soviet sources 
would prove even more edifying goes almost 
without saying. In the meantime, for readers 
who prefer their history to reflect conviction 
borne of a political morality, the Soviet view 
of Leonid N. Kutakov should be very satis- 
fying. 

G. RALPH FALCONERI 

University of Oregon 


ALLAN E. GOODMAN. Politics in War: The Bases 
of Political Community in South Vietnam. Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press. 1973. 
Pp. xv, 313. $12.50. 


Allan Goodman's commendable thesis in this 
well-researched study is that political mobiliza- 
tion rather than military repression provides 
the only effective way to bring peace to tortured 
South Vietnam. It is based on a detailed ex- 
amination of the potentially fruitful efforts of 
various members of the House of Deputies 
elected in 1967 to function legislatively and to 
establish rapport with their harassed consti- 
tuencies. Factional diversity and governmental 
suppression of political! opponents proliferated 
during the turbulent postwar period, and 
especially so after 1968. Concerned deputies 
undertook with limited success to bridge the 
chasm separating the disdainful and autocratic 
executive arm of the government from the 
elected legislators on the one band and from 
local populations on the other. Even conserva- 
tive deputies whe were prepared to cooperate 
with the Thieu government encountered. out- 
right rejection from his military dictatorship. 
The author makes no attempt to assess Ameri- 
can policy since 1954, including the successive ` 
crises with Diem, Khanh, and Ky, but is con- 
cerned more specifically with developments on 
the legislative front from 1967 through 1969. 
The deputies whose work Goodman de- 
scribes are intelligent and concerned men, 
aware of the essential problems of operating a 
constitutional government and endeavoring 
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under difficult circumstances to cope with 
constituency relations. They lacked both politi- 
cal organization and freedom to maneuver. 
Their own political futures were involved, along 
with the preservation of the legislature itself 
and the survival of the nation. The move con- 
servatively oriented senators, mainly urban, 
were less inclined to respond to popular griev- 
ances than they were to tangible pressures 
exerted on them by the executive authority 
and the army. Suppression of political oppo- 
sition was nothing new in South Vietnam, but 
an unlimited abuse of government power 
emerged following the near-disastrous Tet of- 
fensive of 1968 under the infamous Phoenix 
program, initiated in part as the result of 
American urging. Civilian officials in the sev- 
eral provinces were assigned monthly arrest 
quotas to fill, and the army everywhere ex- 
ercised blanket authority to detain and punish 
thousands of captured suspects. Armed resist- 
ance subsided, but at the cost of alienating 
virtually the entire nonurban population. Due 
process of law was denied to the accused, vio- 
lating all constitutional guarantees. Victims 
numbering in the scores of thousands had three 
choices: bribe their accusers, side with the 
Vietcong, or register their grievances with 
locally elected members of the House of Depu- 
ties. Legislators were occasionally able to obtain 
redress of grievances, but they were powerless 
to initiate. policy changes mainly because the 
American-supported executive and military 
agencies were impervious to popular protests. 

The author carefully avoids any explicit as- 
sessment of Washington's responsibility for the 
tragic fiasco, and ‘he affirms repeatedly the 
dubious official contention that the essential 
political issue was nationalism versus commu- 
nism. Elsewhere he concedes that the Vietcong 
maintained far better relations with the popu- 
lation as a whole than did the civil servants 
and the military. The Vietcong also included 
disillusioned nationalists and peasants as well 
as convinced communists, and as southerners 
their declared objectives differed in a number 
of respects from statements issued from Hanoi. 
American reforming efforts prior to 1968 de- 
signed to reverse the deteriorating people-gov- 
ernment relations were largely abortive because 
Washington refused to deal with the basic 
problem of an irresponsible executive. Good- 
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man cites the opinion of deputies decrying the 
effects of the American presence, but nowhere 
does he attempt a frank evaluation of the 
American role. His presentation also suffers 
from a plethora of technical verbiage and from 
his labored effort to treat the atypical situation 
in South Vietnam as a basis for worldwide 
generalization. This book therefore falls con- 
siderably short of a definitive assessment of the 
situation portrayed. 

JOHN F. CADY 

Ohio University 


F. K. CROWLEY. Forrest, 1847-1918. Volume 1, 
1847-91: Apprenticeship to Premiership. [St. 
Lucia:] University of Queensland Press; distrib. 
by International Scholarly Book Services, Port- 
land, Ore. 1971. Pp. 323. $16.25. 


This is Professor Crowley's first of a three- 
volume biography of Sir John Forrest, the fa- 
mous Western Australian explorer, surveyor, 
public servant, and statesman, who became the 
first premier when responsible government was 
granted the colony in 1890. Private and public 
correspondence has been exhaustively utilized 
together with parliamentary papers and news- 
papers. Compression would have improved this 
volume. Quotations are often far too lengthy. 
With greater selectivity only one more volume 
should suffice to cover Forrest’s career in West- 
ern Australia to 1901 and his great work in 
the federal government to the time of his 
death in 1918. In pages 266-70 Professor Crow- 
ley perceptively describes and analyzes Forrest 


‚as a born leader who was "a big man, titanic 


in energy. and large in physique," and whose 
greatest assets "were probably his optimism 
and farsightedness as a planner." He had an 
uncomplicated character. 

Colonial-born, the third of nine sons of a 
hard-working, prosperous, but modest Scottish 
emigrant miller, Forrest was educated at the 
exclusive Bishop Hale's school in Perth, which 
“profoundly influenced his mind and charac- 
ter" and where he made firm friends among the 
tightly knit establishment. Fortune touched his 
career at every point. At an early age he suc- 
cessfully led three expeditions (1869, 1870, and 
1874) into the great, lone land—the desert 
heart of Australia. Consequently famous he 
made a trip in 1875 to London, where he 
widened his important acquaintances and ar- 
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ranged for the publication as a book of an 
account of his three explorations, He was first 
deputy surveyor-general, then surveyor-general 
(1883), which automatically made him a mem- 
ber of the executive council His sterling 
honesty and his administrative efficiency en- 
hanced his reputation and, combined with a 
well-balanced but driving ambition, made him 
the obvious choice as first premier in 1891. 

Professor Crowley has illuminated the period, 
placing the man in the proper perspective. 
The author gives either new or fresh insights 
into many of the events: for example, the tech- 
nical details of how a surveyor actually works 
and how this slow and often thankless work 
contributed to the agricultural and grazing ex- 
pansion of the colony and to the booming min- 
ing industry; the role played by Forrest in the 
protection of the aborigines; the intricacies of 
government, particularly the often petty in- 
fighting and vituperative disputes between Gov- 
ernor Broome and his council; the broadening 
experience of Forrest's trip to London in 1887 
when he was a representative at the imperial 
conference; the tangled movements that made 
up the struggle for responsible government 
(1888-90); and Forrest's somewhat obstructive 
role as head of the Western Australian dele- 
gation to the federation conference in Sydney 
(1891). 

Professor Crowley is a sound scholar whose 
judgments are cautious, clear, and unambigu- 
ous, and he is well aware of the determining 
influence a small population played all these 
years in "Australia's western third." In 1885 
the thirty thousand people in the colony lived 
in a very small fraction of the 640,000,000 
acres! 

SAMUEL CLYDE MCCULLOCH 
University of California, 
Irvine 


ROBIN KAY, editor. The Australian-New Zealand 
Agreement, 1944. (Documents on New Zealand 
External Relations, volume 1. Historical Pub- 
lications Branch, Department of Internal Af- 
fairs.) Wellington: A. R. Shearer, Government 
Printer. 1972. Pp. xxxvi, 297. $7.50. 


These documents deal with New Zealand-Aus- 
tralian affairs, before and during World War 
II, relating to ‘defense and Allied coopera- 
tion. The editor opens the volume with a help- 
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ful fourteen-page introduction, followed by a 
selection of 116 documents, 12 of which are 
in the appendixes, In a twelve-page register of 
the contents each document is identified, dated, 
and annotated, making a useful addition to the 
field. 

Historically, diplomatic intercourse between 
Wellington and Canberra has been over- 
shadowed by the Commonwealth concept. Yet 
the two South Pacific nations had long in- 
sisted that the United Kingdom consult with 
them on Pacific Ocean and global aspects of 
imperial policy. 

Systematic defense communications between 
the ANZAC nations began in September 1938, 
and the documents in this collection begin at 
this point (documents 1-3). With the outbreak 
of war ANZAC troops went to Britain and the 
Middle East. Japan's entry into the war, how- 
evez, forced Australian withdrawal from those 


areas. With the South Pacific a war zone 
American help became indispensable. But 
American dominance in operational and 


strategic decisions led to conflicts of policy 
(documents 4-13). New Zealand's demands 
were found to carry little weight, and even 
Australia, with a substantial force, was unable 
to exert the influence Canberra desired (docu- 
ments 14-35). . 

On the initiative of H. V. Evatt (Australian 
minister of external affairs) the ANZAC na- 
tions agreed to hold a conference to discuss the 
war and the coming peace planning, This de- 
cision, apparently mirroring the exclusion Of 
the ANZAC nations by the great powers from 
the Cairo Conference, was not communicated 
to the United States or the United Kingdom 
prior to the actual sessions (documents 86-41). 

The Canberra Conference produced not a 
treaty (initially Australia’s objective) but a pact, 
spelling out joint aims. The Canberra Pact 
(January 21, 1944) restated the rights of the 
signatories to influence decisions affecting their 
region, both during and after the war. It 
seemed to be an effort to counterbalance 
American dominance, containing plans for a 
South Pacific Conference to settle postwar prob- 
lems and urging the establishment of a per- 
manent South Seas Regional Commission (docu- 
ments 42-53). 

Great power reactions were unenthusiastic. 
The United States urged that no conference 
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meet until a general international system be 
developed. Whitehall wished to delay action 
until after the Commonwealth Prime Ministers 
Conference. Similar criticism came from oppo- 
sition benches in Canberra and Wellington and 
from some Australian newspapers. À misunder- 
standing embroiled Secretary of State Cordell 
Hull (who was hostile to Evatt) with New 
Zealand's prime minister, Peter Fraser (docu- 
ments 54-100, and see also appendixes). 

'The pact signatories failed to gain a greater 
role in operations and strategic decisions of the 
war. Neither New Zealand nor Australia were 
privy to the Yalta and Potsdam Declarations, 
though they did sign the Japanese surrender. 
If the pact failed of its wartime objectives, 
however, its regional proposals did emerge as 
the South Pacific Commission, and a New Zea- 
land statesman, Sir Walter Nash, observed that 
the pact was a step toward ANZUS and im- 
proved relations with the powers (see p. 274 n. 
1). 

CHARLES S$. BLACKTON 
Colgate University 


UNITED STATES 


KENNETH M. LUDMERER. Genetics and American 
Society: A Historical Appraisal. Baltimore: 
Johns Hopkins University Press. 1972. Pp. xi, 
222. $10.00. 


"Perhaps no science in modern times has had 
so great a social impact and has been so en- 
meshed in diverse social issues as genetics.” This 
is the opening sentence, with which this re- 
viewer is in accord, of the book under review. 
To most geneticists the relevance of their 
science to man is gratifying, but so conspicuous 
a visibility entails dangers as well as advantages. 
Political reactionaries are trying to prostitute 
genetics as a bogus warrant for their precon- 
ceptions. One of their successes has been con- 
vincing some liberals that genetics is a hand- 
maiden of race and class bigotry. Genetics of 
behavior, especially of human behavior and hu- 
man abilities, is in a particularly tight spot! 
Because the work in this field is oftentimes 
exploited by racists, some misguided leftists 
insist that it be abandoned. Has it ever oc- 
curred to them that if scientists were to dis- 
continue their work the field would be at the 
mercy of racists? 
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Ludmerer traces the origins of the above wit- 
less situation. As the title of the book indi- 
cates, the American scene is the center of his 
attention. The roots of Social Darwinism and 
of the eugenical movement are, however, in 
England, and the grossest abuses of genetics 
come to pass in Hitler’s Germany. Their effects 
on public opinion in America are properly as- 
sayed. Until about 1930 eugenicists had little 
opposition to their claims that their race and 
class biases were based on the findings of the 
then nascent and rapidly growing science of 


genetics. The inglorious Immigration Restric- 


tion Act of 1924 (Johnson Act) had its ideology 
concocted at the Eugenics Record Office, in 
Cold Spring Harbor, Long Island. At the time 
the office was directed mainly by H. H. Laugh- 
lin and C. B. Davenport. This reviewer knew 
both men beginning at a somewhat later date. 
Their sincerity and blind prejudices were 
equally manifest. What Ludmerer calls “repu- 
diation of eugenics’ occurred when most 
Americans recoiled from Hitler's ideology and, 
even more, from Nazi misdeeds, both inspired 
allegedly by eugenic ideas. The tardiness of 
some American eugenicists to dissociate them- 
selves from these perversions helped the re- 
pudiation. The “reconstruction of human ge- 
netics” began after World War II. Rather 
oddly, the analysis of this most recent history 
seems to me the relatively weakest part of an 
otherwise fair and judicious book. It is hardly 
true “that studies in human heredity were 
merely a sideline for eugenics,” and that re- 
search in human genetics ever came to a stand- 
still. The author himself points out that “the 
period between 1917 and 1932 witnessed the 
rise of statistical and population genetics, much 
of which was developed through the use of 
human populations as examples.” This was no 
less true in subsequent decades. The work of 
human geneticists and psychologists on genetic 
variables of behavior, and particularly of learn- 
ing, receives inadequate attention. After all, 
clinical genetics is unquestionably important, 
but it is not the only kind of human genetics 
worth studying, and not the whole of human 
genetics belongs to the realm of medical 
sciences. 

The above cavils notwithstanding (which are 
of more moment to geneticists than to his- 
torians or sociologists), the book demonstrates 
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that genetics is relevant to human affairs and 
that it is on the side of the angels and not of 
the devils. No humanistic Weltanschauung can 
shrug off its findings. Moreover, genetics is not 
just an academic exercise, for it has practical 
applications. Whether these go under the name 
of eugenics or of medical genetics may be im- 
portant now, because "eugenics" evokes some 
obnoxious associations, but it is immaterial in 
the long run. 

THEODOSIUS DOBZHANSKY 

University of California, 

Davis 


HENRY-RUSSELL HITCHCOCK et al. The Rise of an 
American Architecture. Edited with an intro- 
duction and exhibition notes by EDGAR KAUF- 
MANN, JR. New York: Praeger Publishers in as- 
sociation with the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art. 1970. Pp. x, 241. $10.00. 


In 1970, as part of its centennial celebration, 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art, in coopera- 
tion with the National Trust for Historic Pres- 
ervation, sponsored and mounted a superb 
exhibition: “The Rise of an American Archi- 
tecture," which focused on the nation's architec- 
tural achievements and contributions from 
around 1815 to 1915, the century of America's 
greatest architectural ferment. The genres em- 
phasized were those that constituted the coun- 
try's and the century's most significant architec- 
tural developments: the individual house, the 
urban park, and buildings for commerce, espe- 
cially the skyscraper. Edgar Kaufmann, Jr. di- 
rected the project, wrote the exhibition texts, 
and edited this catalog, which includes his texts 
and four supportive, individual essays, develop- 
ing and further exploring the show's major 
themes. 

Henry-Russell Hitchcock's "American Influ- 
ence Abroad" assesses the international impact 
of American architecture and architects from 
the early nineteenth century to the present, 
setting the stage for the successive essays on 
their American origins and subsequent de- 
velopment. Though, as always, Hitchcock makes 
useful observations, his rather thin sketch does 
not reflect him at the top of his form. The title 
of Albert Fein’s “The American City: The 
Ideal and the Real” seems a bit overstated 
since his study is chiefly concerned with the 
development of the American urban park, but 
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his essay is an otherwise balanced and well 
integrated synthesis of the work of Olmstead 
and his nineteenth-century predecessors and 
contemporaries. 

It is hard to distinguish much that is new 
in Winston Weisman’s “A New View of Sky- 
scraper History” except its reluctance to give 
Chicago developments the primacy they usually 
receive and deserve. Weisman’s insistence that 
skyscraper history be viewed as a whole from 
the first elevator buildings to the present slabs 
of steel and glass (rather than stopping with 
Sullivan and the first Chicago school) seems 
uncontroversial, but one could question his 
suggestion that previous skyscraper history has 
been preoccupied with structural developments 
to the exclusion of social, economic, and 
esthetic concerns. Most studies, while favoring 
one of those emphases, have generally consid- 
ered the others, even if not in the detail one 
would ideally want. Despite, however, its ques- 
tionable “newness” of view, Weisman's survey 
provides another useful synthesis of an impor- 
tant American architectural development. 

Vincent Scully completes the quartet with 
an eloquent, if elliptical, discussion of “Ameri- 
can Houses: Thomas Jefferson to Frank Lloyd 
Wright,” a variation on a theme he has 
treated in other contexts. His skillful integra- 
tion of swift, subtle analysis with lyrical evoca- 
tion of time and place is probably unsurpassed 
in current historical writing. In treating, for ex- 
ample, Wright’s clients’ perceptions of their ex- 
perience and their environment, he speaks with 
typical verve and insight: “They saw peace, 
surely, and utter calm and dim quietness and 
warmth, and marvellous functional flexibility 
despite the general order, and plenty of un- 
expected discoveries, and even a few witty 
asides. These things probably induced them to 
put up with some feeling of oppression and 
the occasional real darkness, and the sense of 
an 'utterly competent leader' directing it all. 
'They must have realized how  masterfully 
Wright organized the suburban building 
‘lov’. . The street out there beyond the 
American lawn is respected, used, enhanced. 
Wright’s people seemed actually to want it as 
they sat in the protected green darkness of their 
porches, watching the white dresses come up 
the sidewalk in the failing light.” 

Though most architectural historians will 
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find little that is startlingly new in these syn- 
thetic overviews, the larger public of non- 
specialists in architecture for whom the exhi- 
bition and catalog were primarily intended, 
should find them to be helpful and stimulating 
guides to the national landscape. Yet even 
more important than the impact of the essays, 
both for laymen and for specialists, was the 
exhibition itself, which followed its New York 
opening with visits to Chicago and other cities. 
(It should be maintained somewhere in a per- 
manent form for continued viewing.) Bril- 
liantly designed by James Polshek and Arnold 
Saks, featuring giant color photographs by El- 
liott Erwitt, it was defined and brought to- 
gether by Kaufmann's instructive texts. As one 
wandered through the deftly mounted maze of 
images—írom rural cottages to monumental 
skyscrapers—one was struck with a new sense 
of the importance of place, of texture, and of 
historical continuity, a buoyant new awareness 
that was dramatically shaken by a sequence of 
film strips at the end of the installation—of 
wrecking apparatus demolishing old buildings. 

Indeed the major theme of the exhibition 
and of this catalog-book is the need to con- 
serve the nation's architectural legacies, Pic- 
torially and verbally, both adumbrate the long 
history of conflict in America between conser- 
vationists on the one hand and developers 
and "planners" on the other, the latter fre- 
quently condoning architectural demolition in 
the delusive quest for instant utopias and in 
the allegedly advanced belief that new struc- 
tures, whatever their quality, are inherently 
better than those of the old order. Yet it may 
be significant to note in this regard that some 
of the most sensitive and ambitious recent 
preservation  projects—attempts to integrate 
new environments with old—have occurred in 
the revolutionary socialist state of Poland. 
There have also been problems among Ameri- 
can conservationists themselves in their concern 
with isolated structures to the exclusion of 
larger environments and their failure to realize 
the functional and esthetic desirability of 
stylistic eclecticism. Frequently, restorationists, 
in a misguided quest for uniformity, have de- 
molished a Victorian or Art Deco storefront 
because it did not seem to "fit" with the older 
Federalist or Greek revival bank next door— 
destroying in the process all sense of texture 
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and historical development and continuity. 
Many well-meaning, if naive, historicists have 
also felt that “faithful reproduction" would do 
just about as well, with a resulting plethora 
of bogus Williamsburgs. Finally, preservationists 
have been far too preoccupied with famous 
monuments to the exclusion of lesser and more 
modest vernacular legacies, the buildings that, 
in aggregate, contribute most substantially to 
the coveted quality of atmospheric patina. Al. 
most no one would argue that Monticello. 


‘should give way to a parking lot or trailer 


camp, but there should be more commitment to 
less obvious buildings—to structures that will 
never make it to the back of the nickle. 

In their foreword to this volume, Thomas 
Hoving of the Metropolitan Museum and 
James Biddle of the National Trust assert their 
belief that the “disfigurement of cities—the 
neglect or destruction of old buildings—impairs 
the total environment as much as the pollu- 
tion of air and water or the thoughtless ex- 
termination of wildlife. . . . Their preserva- 
tion and use can counteract—and prevent— 
the rootlessness and spiritual alienation that 
result from living in degrading circumstances 
and among amorphous structures to which one 
cannot possibly relate." As a book and an ex- 
hibition, The Rise of an American Architecture 
makes that case forcefully—and issues a chal- 
lenge that sticks in the mind. 

THOMAS $. HINES 
University of California, 
Los Angeles 


RAY ALLEN BILLINGTON, editor, with the assist- 
ance of VERN CARNER. People of the Plains and 
Mountains: Essays in the History of the West 
Dedicated to Everett Dick. (Contributions in 
American History number 25.) Westport, 
Conn.: Greenwood Press. 1973. Pp. xi, 227. 
$12.50. 


Festschriften have traditionally honored univer- 
sity scholars who have trained legions of grad- 
uate students. This book is different. It is a 
tribute to a historian who has been a superb 
influence at a small denominational college, who 
has given notable service to his church and the 
nation and in between these demands has found 
time to write one very well known book, The 
Sod-House Frontier, and several other good 
though less famous studies. Everett Dick has had 
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the kind of career that usually wins far less recog- 
nition than is deserved. His former undergrad- 
uates at Union College, a Seventh-Day Adventist 
institution in Nebraska, determined to correct 
that. They persuaded Ray Billington of the 
Huntington Library to assemble and edit a vol- 
ume of essays in honor of Dick. Billington suc- 
cessfully solicited papers from a former teacher 
of Dick's, John D. Hicks, a former student, James 
B. Rhoads, and seven scholars who have met and 
liked Dick, chiefly during the latter's visits to 
the Huntington Library. 

The resultant essays are, inevitably, uneven 
in quality, and there has been no attempt to 
achieve a common focus on any one aspect of 
Western history. One of the best articles is also 
one of the most unexpected. Rhoads, who has 
risen to be archivist of the United States since 
his student days with Dick, has contributed a 
wellconceived analysis of the rich resources 
for Western history of all kinds that can be 
found in that most neglected of collections, the 
military archives. Rhoads uses the military 
archives to illustrate his belief that because of 
the federal government's key role in developing 
the West, the records of federal activity, as pre- 
served in the National Archives, constitute the 
most important single source for Western his- 
tory. 

Another important essay is Francis Paul 
Prucha's merciless exposure of the complacent 
insensitivity with which Protestant missionaries 
of the late Victorian era set out to "improve" 
the Indians. Prucha warns that the missionaries 
were not simply a minority of zealots but rather 
represented the thinking of "late nineteenth- 
century American society" as a whole. 

Paul Wallace Gates has contributed a vigor- 
ous exposé of the way in which recent agricul- 
tural legislation and administration have richly 
favored the big farmer at the expense of the 
taxpayer and the small farmer. Still another 
interesting essay is Thomas D. Clark's demon- 
stration of the importance of a few famous 
families in providing continuity of pioneering 
experience on every successive frontier from the 
Appalachians to the Pacific. 

RODMAN W. PAUL 
California Institute of Technology 


JOHN LEE EIGHMY. Churches in Cultural Cap- 
tivity: A History of the Social Attitudes of 
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Southern Baptists. With an introduction and 
epilogue by SAMUEL s, HILL, JR. Knoxville: Uni- 
versity of Tennessee Press. 1972. Pp. xvii, 249. 


$11.50. 


Recounting their efforts to regulate private 
morality and to maintain separation of Church 
and state, the late Professor Eighmy contends 
that Southern Baptists have been hampered 
in their response to social problems by the 
democracy of their congregational government 
and by the individualism of their evangelical 
theology. His detailed research evinces a com- 
mitment to this work’s integrity and endur- 
ance, which is his best posthumous testimonial. 
By using denominational papers and tracts 
he has tapped a rich lode of public opinion 
and made this book valuable in fields beyond 
the limits of Church history Supplementing 
Rufus Spain’s At Ease in Zion: Social History 
of Southern Baptists, 1865-1900 (1967), his study 
should help scholars better comprehend the 
institutional mechanisms through which Ameri- 
can religious thought has been channeled and 
sometimes controlled. 

The lessons to be learned from it, however, 
are not necessarily those the author wished to 
teach. When he describes the Social Gospel 
movement—and by implication its continu- 
ing legacy of churchly, if not religious, reform— 
as the theological analogue to Progressivism, he 
neglects the revisionist historiography that sees 
in at least some Progressives a displaced and 
resentful elite. That view might be applied as 
well to the crusading churchmen who sometimes 
displayed as much hubris as prophetic vision. 
Similarly, Eighmy's account of the way the 
Southern Convention was maneuvered toward 
greater social involvement demonstrates to him 
the stubbornness of cultural conformity, while 
to others it might reveal how a dedicated mi- 
nority within an undisciplined democratic in- 
stitution can assume leadership. 

Many paragraphs, especially in the deplor- 
able epilogue, read like a declaration of the 
National Council of Churches. This may be 
good or bad within a sermon but is entirely 
inappropriate in a historical monograph. An 
example: "Many Southern Christians in various 
communions perceive that the churches have 
a staggering responsibility to empower lives 
with strength, liberation, and optimal develop- 
ment, and to assist in constructing a healthy 
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public order" The writer of the epilogue 
rightly observes that "'churches in cultural 
captivity’ is a strong accusation." «That charge 
is applicable to this book, for it judges the past 
by the unquestioned standards of contemporary 
liberalism. The adamant Bryan, Scripture in 
hand, censuring the world for disagreeing with 
him, was no more narrow in vision than this 
concerned tract for our times. 


WILLIAM J. GRIBBIN 
Virginia Union University 


WILLIAM M. WIECEK. The Guarantee Clause of 
the U.S. Constitution. (Cornell Studies in Civil 
Liberty.) Ithaca: Cornell University Press. 1972. 
Pp. 324. $12.50. 


The fourth section of Article IV of the United 
States Constitution provides that “the United 
States shall guarantee to every State in this 
Union a Republican Form of Government.” 
As Professor Wiecek, who teaches history at the 
University of Missouri, Columbia, points out 
in this first full-length historical treatment of 
what Senator Sumner once called "a sleeping 
giant in the Constitution,” this clause has never 
acquired any serious meaning as a basis for 
the exercise of federal judicial power ever 
since the Court backed away from using it in 
Luther v. Borden (1849), which was a by-prod- 
uct of Dorr's Rebellion in Rhode Island. 

The author describes the origins of the guar- 
antee clause and its uses in connection with the 
quarrel over the suffrage in Rhode Island, the 
debates over slavery and Reconstruction (where 
both sides invoked the authority of the clause), 
the attempts to challenge the initiative and 
referendum in the Progressive Era in terms 
of their congruence with republicanism (the 
leading case was Pacific States Telephone and 
Telegraph Co. v. Oregon [1912]), and the re- 
vived interest in the subject in Baker v. Carr 
(1962). The author believes that Justice Wil- 
liam J. Brennan's opinion in this case has 
opened the door to a possible utilization of 
the guarantee clause in future litigation. 

This is an excellent book that explores an 
interesting segment of American constitutional 
history. It is thoroughly researched and very 
well written. I have only two small bones to 
pick. It is unfortunate that the author lumped 
together mandamus, injunction, and declara- 
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tory judgments under the heading of “equit- 
able" relief (p. 272), and he failed to do full 
justice (at p. 274) to Justice Wiley Rutledge's 
concurrence in Colegrove v. Green (1946), which 
was mainly based on the argument that there 
was not enough time left for the Court to pro- 
vide effective relief. But these are minor mat- 
ters; on the whole this is a splendid book. 
that will long be referred to as an authoritative 
and accurate history of an open-ended and 
rather neglected provision of the Constitution. 
Whether the clause, in the light of Baker v. 
Carr, will now lead to meaningful litigation in 
the courts remains to be seen, but I must con- 
fess that I do not share the author's optimism. 
It is quite true, however, as Professor Wiecek 
makes clear, that no one can really predict 
just how the guarantee clause will be used 
in some future crisis situation, the nature of 
which is as yet unknown to us. It is, indeed, a 
"sleeping giant," and this scholarly study may 
well contribute to the process of awakening. 


DAVID FELLMAN 
University of Wisconsin, 
Madison 


MARY FRANCES BERRY. Black Resistance/White 
Law: A History of Constitutional Racism in 
America. New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts. 
1971. Pp. xi, 268. $6.95. 


The basic theme of this study is that American 
federalism historically has been a nice device 
for maintaining white supremacy and racist 
oppression of blacks. Before the Civil War, the 
author points out, both the federal character 
of the Union and the Constitution's open recog- 
nition of slavery enabled the national govern- 
ment to pursue a handsoff policy toward 
slavery within the states, even while allowing 
that same government to assist in the recovery 
of runaways and on occasion even to use mili- 
tary force to effect such recovery, as in the 
Anthony Burns case. 

Nor did the outcome of the Civil War and 
adoption of the Reconstruction amendments, 
the author argues, alter greatly the discrim- 
inatory employment—or nonemployment—of 
federal power against blacks. On the one hand 
the doctrine of national supremacy permitted 
Washington, when it wished, to intervene di- 
rectly in labor disputes, as in the Pullman 
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strike and the Debs case, while on the other 
hand the government invoked the limitations 
that the federal system imposed upon its sov- 
ereignty to avoid intervention, either by legis- 
lation or by judicial action, in the South's 
blatant violation of the Constitution's new 
guarantees of racial equality. Only since 1945, 
the author observes, has the situation been 
modified to some degree, so that federal 
power, by means of court decisions, congres- 
sional legislation, and even direct military in- 
tervention now is employed to implement the 
elder Justice Harlan's "color-blind" theory of 
the Constitution. 
All this adds up to a basically sound argu- 
ment. Unfortunately the author damages her 
case somewhat by a consistent tendency to dra- 
matic overstatement, self-interested distortion, 
and flamboyant inaccuracy. It will come as a 
considerable surprise to most constitutional his- 
torians, for example, to learn tbat President 
Jackson “vacillated” when confronted with 
South Carolina’s 1832 nullification of the 
tariff, because his “sympathy for slaveholders 
clashed with his nationalistic tendencies.” 
Equally surprising is the author's assertion that 
“federal troops were consistently used to sup- 
press the increasingly active abolitionist move- 
ment.” Again, responsibility for the rendition 
‘of fugitive slaves did not, except in the most 
generalized and ultimate constitutional sense, 
"fall on the President." Nor does section 5 of 
the Fourteenth Amendment in any peculiar 
sense allow "Congress to provide military aid, 
if necessary, to enforce its provisions." And it 
is doubtful in the extreme that conservatives 
during the 1919 Red Scare were “as frightened 
of black rebellion as they were of strikes" or 
Bolshevist conspiracy. "Law office history" of 
this kind makes the reader heartily regret that 
the editor did not employ a cool headed and 
competent critic to clean up the author's manu- 
script and tone it down. 
ALFRED H. KELLY 
Wayne State University 


C. W. CERAM. The First American: A Story of 
North American Archaeology. New York: Har- 
court Brace Jovanovich. 1971. Pp. xxi, 357. 
$9.95. 

Several of the books authored by C. W. Geram 
(the late Kurt W. Marek) reflect his deep 
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interest in the history of archeology. Ceram's 


' contributions to this field include the widely 


read Gods, Graves and Scholars (1951) and 
The March of Archaeology (1958). In The First 
American, he examines the development of 
prehistoric research in North America. The 
coverage of this book is broad. Ceram en- 
deavors to explain basic archeological concepts 
and discusses the role of North American 
archeology within the general discipline of 
anthropology. Most of the volume is devoted 
to a review of the history of archeology and the 
current status of archeological knowledge-within 
various regions of North America, with par- 
ticular emphasis on the American Southwest. 
As in other books by Ceram there are numer- 
ous interesting illustrations and several color 
plates. 

'The book seems well researched, with abun- 
dant annotations and a bibliography of over 
three hundred entries. There are a few factual 
errors, but these, along with superficial treat- 
ment of certain controversial topics, are minor 
flaws. For instance, Ceram relates the story of 
"Thomas Jefferson’s pioneering archeological 
endeavors in Virginia in the 1780s, but he 
neglects to consider the formidable accom- 
plishments of a contemporary of Jefferson’s, 
Benjamin Smith Barton. Barton, a scientist at 
the University of Pennsylvania, disputed the 
fanciful interpretations of that day which pur- 
ported to interpret the history and function of 
earthworks in the Eastern United States; he 
further proposed, on the basis of linguistic 
evidence, that man had been in North America 
considerably longer than then imagined. Ceram 
also repeats popular archeological folklore re- 
lating to the activities of Ale’ Hrdlitka, the 
foremost American physical anthropologist of 
the early twentieth century, declaring that 
Hrdlitka “blocked all research into the re- 
mote past.” An alternative view of Hrdlitka 
recognizes that he was at times overzealous, but 
that he performed a valuable service by forc- 
ing a rigorous methodology on the emerging 
science of archeological research in North 
America. Time has also shown that Hrdlitka 
was generally accurate in his evaluations, these 
leading to the just demise of some claims of 
very early human occupation in the New 
World. 
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A major error is to be found in the discus- 
sion of Gypsum Cave, Nevada (pp. 260, 261). 
This site was once thought to contain evidence 
of early man (8000 B.C.) and this interpretation 
has been perpetuated in the archeological lit- 
erature. However, radiocarbon analyses con- 
ducted in 1970 (a year before the publication 
of The First American) clearly proved that 
man occupied Gypsum Cave no earlier than 
950 B.C. 

Ceram cogently summarizes the unspeakable 
destruction of the California Indians in the 
mid-nineteenth century. Historians interested 
in this aspect of the American frontier should 
consult the thoroughly documented. volume by 
R. Heizer and A. Almquist, The Other Cali- 
fornians (1971). 

The First American is well written and 
easily read. Given these qualities and, the gen- 
erally sound archeological content, this book 
should be quite useful to the layman and the 
beginning student. It is far superior to similar 
"popular" studies of North American archeol- 
ogy that have been published to date. 

THOMAS R. HESTER 
University of Texas, 
San Antonio 


WARREN L. COOK. Flood Tide of Empire: Spain 
and the Pacific Northwest, 1543-1819. (Yale 
Western Americana Series, 24.) New Haven: 
Yale University Press. 1973. Pp. xiv, 620. $17.50. 


Professor Cook, an admitted anthropologist as 
well as a historian, aims to put some healthy 
flesh on the. dry, old bones of Henry R. 
Wagner's monographs on early Northwest coast 
explorations and William R. Manning's works 
on the Nootka Sound dispute. Latin Ameri- 
canists of the old, pre-ethnic studies stamp, of 
course, have long lived in unconscious accept- 
ance of this approach, as their much recom- 
mended William H. Prescott histories will 
testify. Yet it is hard to reconcile the following 
cultural episode taken from chapter 5, “The 
Clash at Nootka, 1789," as possibly determining, 
as Cook claims, the outcome of the Nootka 
crisis: “Macuina ate the little boys among his 
enemies who had the misfortune to fall pris- 
oner. For this purpose he tried to fatten them 
up first, and then when they were ready, got 
them all together in a circle (he did this some 
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eight days before our people left that water- 
way), put himself in the middle with an instru- 
ment in hand and, looking at all the miserables 
with furious visage, decided which one was to 
serve as dish for his inhumane meal. Then, 
advancing upon the unhappy victim of his 
voracious appetite, he opened its abdomen at 
one blow, cut off the arms, and commenced 
devouring that innocent's raw flesh, bloodying 
himself as he satiated his barbarous appetite." 
Cook's placing this graphic account of Indian 
cannibalism in the text itself, rather than as a 
footnote, does, however, illustrate, as the author 
himself concedes, the chief obstacle to attempt- 
ing such an overview; namely, "the sheer 
volume of pertinent sources.” 

Cook, seeking new perspectives and data on 
this critical decade, takes on a formidable chal- 
lenge in arguing with Samuel Flagg Bemis's 
thesis that Spain wholly relinquished her ter- 
ritorial claims with rival European powers with 
the settlement in 1790 of the spectacular Nootka 
Sound controversy. While Cook makes ample 
use of primary sources and such basic secondary 
works as Arthur P. Whitaker's Mississippi Ques- 
tion, 1795-1803: A Study in Trade, Politics, and 
Diplomacy (2d ed.), it is hard to accept his main 
point that a serious effort was made by the 
Spanish royal forces to save either the Pacific 
Northwest or Louisiana and the Floridas from 
the grasp of the British, French, and Ameri- 
cans. Here the burden is definitely carried by 
Cook to show that Spain was not waging a los- 
ing defensive action from 1790 on. That Spain 
would legally allow trade by English merchants 
in Louisiana and Florida, immigrants from the 
United States—including Protestants!—reveals 
the absolute incapability of stemming the in- 
evitable invasion in that part of her Empire. 
Even the infamous Inquisition that was about 
to open office in New Orleans was squelched 
with lightning-like speed for fear it would upset 
the immigration policy. And Spanish governor 
after Spanish governor at New Orleans con- 
fessed to the viceroy of New Spain that he was 
incapable of defending the province against 
even a flotilla of Western Yankees in flatboats 
whenever it suited their fancy to float down the 
Mississippi River for that purpose. This tradi- 
tional perspective, which Cook tries to reshape 
by adding his own anthropological and diplo- 
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matic insights, still seems quite healthy in spite 
of his concentrated assault. 
C. RICHARD ARENA 
Whittier College 


ROBERT EMMET WALL, JR. Massachusetts Bay: 
The Crucial Decade, 1640-1650. New Haven: 
Yale University Press. 1972. Pp. x, 292. $9.75. 


Professor Wall has made a good case for the 
1640s as a crucial decade in early Massachusetts 
history. 'The events that disturbed the peace of 
the Puritan colony are familiar ones: the fight 
over the magistrates’ right to veto actions taken 
by the deputies, the Hingham militia imbroglio, 
the scandalous behavior of Samuel Gorton and 
his followers, and the Child remonstrance. But 
Wall has put them all against a significant 
background—the fight of the lesser gentry, par- 
ticularly those remote from the Boston area, to 
whittle down the power of the aristocratic mag- 
istrates. External threats from England forced 
cooperation between the two sides ultimately, 
and the outcome was greater inflexibility in 
Massachusetts public policy, which paved the 
way for the later downfall of the Puritan state. 
Two preliminary chapters set the stage. The 
first recounts the well-known story of the free- 
men's insistence upon playing their charter role 
in government and of their attack upon the 
arbitrary ways of the magistrates, who created 
a Standing Council and resisted the establish- 
ment of a written code of laws. With some 
quantification, Wall then describes the emer- 
gence of a lesser gentry in the local communi- 
ties, who rose to be deputies in the General 
Court, and defines them as not only socially 
and economically inferior to their betters, but 
also as dwelling in remote Essex and old Nor- 
folk counties, areas jealous of the superiority 
of the counties of Suffolk and Middlesex. 
Wall has read widely and deeply in the 
sources and puts a different construction from 
the usual one on some of the happenings in 
the 1640s. Opposition to the Standing Council, 
for example, was largely regional in nature, 
even after it was reformed to include only sitting 
magistrates, because only magistrates handy to 
Boston were likely to be consulted when the 
General Court was not in session. Wall illumi- 
nates the magistrates attitude toward deputies 
as merely spokesmen for the freemen; the depu- 
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ties were not thought of as magistrates in any 
sense, nor were they significant except as they sat 
in the court. Even that old chestnut, the story of 
Goody Sherman's sow, gets expert treatment. 
Wall's demonstration that threats from Eng- 
land caused the deputies and the magistrates 
to work together to preserve the independence 
of Massachusetts is convincing. And his rein- 
terpretation of the law of 1647, which per- 
mitted nonfreemen to vote in local elections, 
is original. Instead of a concession to demands 
for a more liberal franchise, Wall sees a law 
carefully structured to check illegal voting and 
to put the voting of the nonfreeman within 
the discretion of his freeman neighbor. 
Despite detailed analysis and perhaps some 
needless repetition, this book keeps the read- 
er's interest. It provides excellent insight into 
the workings of Puritan politics and the role 
that ministers played as arbitrators in Mas- 
sachusetts Bay. 
ROBERT J. TAYLOR 
Tufts University 


ARTHUR. R. M. LOWER. Great Britain's Wood- 
yard: British America and the Timber Trade, 
1763-1867. Montreal: McGill-Queen’s Univer- 


sity Press. 1973. Pp. xiv, 271. $16.50. 


This long-awaited volume is a sequel to the 
author's The North American Assault on the 
Canadian Forest (1958). From the Canadian 
standpoint, that work was "internal" dealing 
with the drastic diminution of the bush, as they 
call the forest. This present work, on the other 
hand, is "external" based on the protective 
British timber duties, those "silent partners 
of the Corn Laws." 

Before the American Revolution the British 
had not been interested in American timber 
except for great pines for naval masts. Danzig, 
Riga, Memel, and other Baltic ports had long 
furnished timber of good quality at reasonable 
freight rates. The real crisis came with Na- 
poleon's Continental System, which for a while 
shut off the ports of the Baltic and much of 
the rest of Europe—in 1809 the British timber 
exports from the Baltic were not enough to 
plank a frigate or build a house. It was in that 
situation that Parliament took steps to build 
up and protect a substantial timber supply from 
British North America, giving sufficient induce- 
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ment to attract capital and enterprise. With the 
coming of peace in 1815 and with the Baltic 
ports once again open, that protection was con- 
tinued for another thirty years at a high level, 
ensuring the colonial monopoly. Though the 
protectionist measures did not get the wide 
publicity of the Corn Laws, they were a major 
target of the free-trade agitators and received 
their heaviest blow in 1846, the year of the Corn 
Law repeal; they were not completely removed 
until 1860. 

The free-trade movement is scarcely a virgin 
subject, but the last hundred pages (“The 
Anatomy of the Trade,” which includes six- 
teen pages of illustrations) make a valuable, 
original contribution to the timber record. The 
timber exports fell into two main categories, 
huge “square” sticks, wasteful and clumsy, and 
“deals” of planks. The men at the head of the 
industry were known as timbermakers. The phys- 
ical work was done by the shantymen or lum- 
bermen and by the raftmen. The Ottawa River 
was an important source of wood. The wood was 
moved to the rivers, where it was floated down 
in rafts that could even navigate the Lachine 
Rapids above Montreal. The rafts were finally 
assembled in the “coves” at Quebec where the 
awkward cargo was put aboard ship for the 
Atlantic crossing. The vessels had often brought 
over immigrants. The timber ships, often worn- 
out and marginal veterans of other trades, suc- 
cumbed so often to the gales that they became 
known as “sailors’ coffins’; and they were an 
important reason for Samuel Plimsoll’s legisla- 
tion for safety at sea. 

This study is both interesting and important 
as part of the “wooden interpretation of his- 
tory.” 

ROBERT G. ALBION 
Harvard University 


ERNA GUNTHER. Indian Life on the Northwest 
Coast of North America: As Seen by the Early 
Explorers and Fur Traders during the Last 
Decades of the Eighteenth Century. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press. 1972. Pp. xiv, 277. 
$15.00. 


History and anthropology should not be so 
compartmentalized as to prevent the insight that 
each can offer the other in many areas of human 
experience. A positive example is this hand- 
somely published work, ethnohistory at a high 
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level of attainment. A lifetime of teaching, 
museum curatorship, and anthropological re- 
search in Washington, British Columbia, and 
Alaska underlies Dr. Erna Gunther's authorita- 
tive description of the native cultures of the 
Northwest coast, as seen through the early 
Russian, Spanish, British, American, and French 
sources, She points out that "in an area where 
archaeology has not been extensive and where 
its results have not reached such intangibles 
as ceremonials and family life, the descriptions 
of songs and dances, the keen observations of 
the explorers, and the day-to-day contacts of 
trading add a century to the culture history 
of one of the most highly developed Indian cul- 
tures of America." She perceives the eighteenth- 
century sources as contemporaneous records of 
flourishing societies, "not the fading memory 
of the old men from whom anthropologists in’ 
the twentieth century and even the nineteenth 
‘century have had to pry their information.” 

Especially valuable is her endeavor to catalog 
the Northwest coast artifacts extant in the 
world’s museums known to have been gathered 
in the eighteenth century and to discuss them 
in the context of their being collected and as 
related to native practices. Successive chapters 
cover the earliest history of each group, south 
to north, from its initial contact with whites. 
While the narrative will fascinate the general 
reader, the specialist will profit from leads to 
the sources themselves, which no single work 
could hope to mine in their entirety. 

The finest artifacts of each general type are 
pictured. Many of the original drawings, es- 
pecially the Spanish ones, are reproduced and 
their ethnographic content analyzed. The ab- 
sence of picture credits will frustrate those 
wanting to locate the originals. While accurate, 
the index could have usefully included all 
tribal and place names, and even source names, 
since footnotes were not provided. 

Dr. Gunther dares to contradict anthropologi- 
cal orthodoxy by acknowledging the evidence 
for cannibalism and portrays several of the cere- 
monial axes traditionally called “slave killers.” 

Imperfections here and there with regard to 
Spanish names and accomplishments (pp. 13-14, 
54, 67, 96) reflect not so much on the author 
as upon the current state of knowledge on the 
subject when she concluded her research. This 
meritorious book is original in concept, in- 
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teresting and useful in content, and will very 
likely never be surpassed in its area. 
WARREN L. COOK 
Castleton State College 


LAWRENCE H. LEDER, editor. The Colonial Legacy. 
Volume 1, Loyalist Historians; volume 2, Some 
Eighteenth-Century Commentators. (Torchbook 
Library Edition.) New York: Harper and Row. 
1971. Pp. 206; 228. Cloth $8.50; $9.50, paper 
$2.75; $2.95. 


The major theme uniting these volumes on the 
historiography of eighteenth-century America is 
the destiny of the British Empire, which was 
either defended or interpreted as a political 
entity by the majority of historians under dis- 
cussion in these books. The two volumes com- 
prise a balanced collection of informative 
“essays. They are written by fourteen different 
contributors and are devoted to fifteen signifi- 
cant works of history and their authors. Each 
essay presents a short biography of the his- 
torian being treated followed by a searching 
analysis of his major ideas, nearly always re- 
vealing significant connections between life and 
ideology. One essay is by the dean of American 
historians on the subject of empire, Lawrence 
Henry Gipson. 

In these days of quantification and preoccu- 
pation with social and economic forces, an at- 
tempt to interpret such major political move- 
ments as the American Revolution and the 
collapse of the British Empire through the im- 
pressions and opinions of participants and ob- 
servers may seem somewhat outdated. As one 
of the contributors observes, however, “what- 
ever the larger forces working on an individual, 
his perception and conception of social reality 
must be used by the historian to understand 
any historical phenomenon" (vol 2, p. 188). 
The theories of contemporaries have a legiti- 
mate role in the interpretation of the historical 
process, if for no other reason than that these 
contemporaries are witnesses to the events they 
describe or theorize about. 

The loyalist historians treated in the first 
volume include George Chalmers, Joseph Gallo- 
way, Jonathan Boucher, Israel Maudit, Alex- 
ander Hewat, Robert Proud, and William Smith, 
Jr. The miscellaneous commentators in the 
second volume, who consist of loyalists, advo- 
cates of independence, and older historians who 
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died before the Revolution, include ‘Thomas 
Clap, William Douglass, Archibald Kennedy, 
William Livingston, Thomas Jefferys, Samuel 
Smith, John Adams, Daniel Leonard, and Mercy 
Otis Warren. The members of this group ob- 
viously have fewer common ties than the loyal- 
ists. Thomas Clap is notable for antiquarianism, 
William Douglass for a Sterne-like prose style, 
and Mercy Warren for an ideological emphasis 
comparable to that of her French contemporary, 
Condorcet. Whatever their faults or prejudices, 
none of these historians attempted willfully to 
distort history except Clap and Chalmers. 

The fiery loyalist Jonathan Boucher called the 
Empire "rotten at the Core"; the moderate John 
Dickinson saw the seeds of its destruction “in 
the want of civil Discipline and an almost total 
Relaxation in the administration of the Laws”; 
and John Adams, at the other extreme, main- 
tained that Britain was not an empire at all, 
that the concept was “not: the language of the 
common law, but the language of newspapers 
and political pamphlets.” The most radical 
republican in the Enlightment sense, Mercy 
Warren, had the distinction of being the only 
English or American historian to look at the 
American Revolution from a world perspective. 

Even in their own day most of these chron- 
iclers would have been considered dull read- 
ing. No historian of eighteenth-century Eng- 
lish America rose to the level of the Mexican 
Clavigero, whose Historia Antigua de México 
achieved international renown. Indeed the most 
interesting of the historians discussed in either 
volume is the Frenchman Pierre Charlevoix, 
from whose works on Canada the English car- 
tographer Jefferys cribbed the best of his history 
of that region. It is precisely because these his- 
tories are little read and relatively inaccessible, 
however, that the articles in these books about 
them are important. They offer, in brief and 
readable form, the essence of a century of his- 
torical writing on the issues central to the 
American Revolution. 

d A. OWEN ALDRIDGE 
University of Illinois, 
Urbana 


HAROLD B. GILL, JR. The Apothecary in Colonial 
Virginia. (Williamsburg Research Studies) Wil- 
liamsburg: Colonial Williamsburg Foundation; 
distrib. by University Press of Virginia, Char- 
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lottesville. 1972. Pp. vii, 127. Cloth $5.00, paper 
$3.00. 


The colonial apothecary combined the roles of 
physician and surgeon with those of merchant 
and promoter. Despite the frequent conflicts of 
interest, many colonial apothecaries attempted 
to serve both Asclepius and Mammon. The 
story of their successes and failures is the theme 
of this book. 

After beginning with the training and socio- 
economic status of the English apothecary be- 
fore 1800, the author shifts to colonial America 
in chapter 3. That chapter, "The Apothecary 
in Colonial America,” provides the background 
for chapter 4, “The Apothecary in Williams- 
burg.” The book concludes with a chapter on 
pharmaceutical equipment and three appen- 
dixes: “Revolutionary Hospitals in Williams- 
burg,” “A List of Williamsburg Apothecaries,” 
and "Dr. Sequeyra's Account of Virginia Dis- 
eases, 1745-1781." 

The book is pleasant to read and includes 
some material not easily available elsewhere; 
for example, shipping lists and apothecary in- 
ventories, transcribed from ‘unpublished archival 
sources. Of particular interest is a list of books 
(pp. 79-81) belonging to the estate of Dr. 
Kenneth McKenzie of Williamsburg (d. 1755), 
though the failure to expand the abbreviated 
titles and to include the relevant bibliographi- 
cal data is to be regretted. 

Unfortunately, the book is neither profound 
nor scholarly. The cento of one-sentence ex- 
tracts from private correspondence is unsyste- 
matic and has the appearance of a tourist’s 
guidebook. The footnotes and bibliography are 
marred by misspellings and errors, and Mr. Gill 
has too often relied on outdated and secondary 


sources. As a result, he has been led into error : 


through failure to consult original printed 
editions or specialized reference works. One 
example must suffice. The statement that balsam 
of Tolü was exported from Virginia (p. 41) is 
botanically impossible, for the simple reason 
that the tree producing that gum (Myroxylon 
toluiferum H.B.K.) is a native of Colombia and 
Venezuela (see J. von Wiesner, Die Rohstoffe 
des Pflanzenreichs 4. Aufl. [Leipzig, 1927]: 1096). 

Attractively printed and reasonably priced, 
this book should stimulate further studies that, 
I hope, will avail themselves of recent research 
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in the history of pharmacy, medical botany, and 
medical bibliography. 
JERRY STANNARD 
University of Kansas 


CECIL B. CURREY. Code Number 72/Ben Frank- 
lin: Patriot or Spy? Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: 
Prentice-Hall. 1972. Pp. viii, 331. $7.95. 


Having dogged Franklin’s subversive tracks in 
England in the decade prior to the American 
Revolution, Mr. Currey now pursues the devious 
career of the old Doctor in France. What he has 
in fact done is to draw up a bill of indictment 
based upon an array of circumstantial evidence 
that, considered by itself and out of context, 
seems damning on its face. The Lees could 
hardly have done a better job. Mr. Currey sees 
Franklin surrounded by spies and double agents, 
ever with an eye to the main chance for self 
and family, suspiciously talking peace with Brit- 
ish agents or intermediaries, conversations that 
carry overtones of bribery, always a bridesmaid 
but never a bride. 

Granted that Franklin was careless and in- 
different, to say the least, in his choice of 
trusted associates, that he had a disdain for 
ordinary security procedures, and that he and 
the Lees shared a mutual antipathy, it hardly 
follows that he was either a traitor or a spy, as 
the writer implies at many points in his review of 
the evidence. It is absurd to charge that Frank- 
lin accepted the French post to escape from a 
collapsing rebellion. Considering his advanced 
age and the hazards of a sea voyage in wartime, 
his acceptance of the post was a courageous and 
patriotic action. Just think of what John Jay 
and John Adams underwent in the course of 
their voyages to Europe, or consider how Henry 
Laurens wound up in the Tower of London on 
a charge of high treason. Verily, Franklin would 
have been safer in his idyllic Vandalia than in 
making hydrographic observations of the Gulf 
Stream with British frigates in hot pursuit! 

The author convicts Franklin of guilt by 
association. Yet the fact that he knew and trusted 
Bancroft and Deane could be charged against 
Jay, Lafayette, and numerous other stern 
patriots as well. For the author to assert (p. 
107) that the story of Franklin's “life in France 
is an account of one disaster after another, 
debacle piled upon calamity” constitutes a rank 
distortion of the diplomatic history of the Amer- 
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ican Revolution. Who else but Franklin could 
have gotten the money and the aids to keep the 
war going? Certainly not Jay, nor John Adams, 
save from the Dutch and late in the war. That 
Franklin managed to do so even after the pre- 
liminary peace ruffled the feelings of the French 
court must be put down to statecraft of a 
high order. 

With extraordinary inconsistency the author 
charges Franklin at one moment with a pro- 
British bias and at another with being pro- 
French. Now, there is nothing in the peace 
negotiations to suggest that Franklin took a 
soft line toward the British, save perhaps in 
being willing to forego the point of independ- 
ence out of deference to Vergennes. On terri- 
tory, on reparations, and on the debts Franklin 
adopted a much tougher stance than either of 
his tough-minded associates at the peace table. 
Despite their differences on French war aims 
and their relation to America's objectives, Jay 
and Franklin enjoyed a most cordial relation- 
ship both in Paris and in later years, the author 
to the contrary notwithstanding. 

Now that Franklin has been indicted by Mr. 
Currey, let us hope that he will receive a fair 
trial at the hands of a more impartial jury. 

RICHARD B. MORRIS 
Columbia University 


RALPH KETCHAM. James Madison: A Biography. 
New York: Macmillan Company. 1971. Pp. xiv, 


758. $17.50. 


A number of eminent scholars have felt the 
attraction of Madison as a subject for historical 
analysis. During the 1890s there appeared Henry 
Adam's History of the United States in the 
Administrations of Jefferson and Madison. Four 
of its nine volumes are devoted to Jefferson's 
friend and successor in the presidency. Gillard 
Hunt’s one-volume biography appeared in 1902. 
In 1961 appeared the sixth and last volume of 
Irving Brant's James Madison, a massive work 
that took twerity years in the making. In 1969 
came A Life of James Madison, also by Brant. 
We now have another one-volume study of 
Madison, also titled James Madison. The author 
made major contributions to the first two vol- 
umes of The Papers of James Madison, was a 
leader in the field search for the manuscripts, 
and prepared a number of them for publication. 
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He has what Alphonse Aulard used to call “a 
taste for documents," an asset that he has used 
to good advantage in the preparation of this 
biography. 

Ketcham's life of Madison is no cursory treat- 
ment. It contains 671 pages of text. This allows 
considerable freedom of movement in the por- 
trayal of a career that spanned eighty-five years. 
It is a portrait carefully and sympathetically 
drawn, and to me there are places in the book 
where the sympathy is somewhat overdrawn. 
One misses some criticism, however muted, of 
Madison's opposition to the Great Compromise 
of 1787. Madison's attitude toward slavery and 
the slave trade is explained, but in an apologetic 
tone. It is true that a comparison between his 
attitude and that of his onetime secretary, 
Edward Coles, is drawn, but more might have 
been made of the contrast between Madison's 
zealous regard for human rights and his advo- 
cacy of colonization as thé most logical remedy 
for slavery. The retreat from the nationalism 
of the 1780s is persuasively delineated but is 
not subjected to critical analysis. As for the War 
of 1812, Ketcham makes the rather arbitrary 
judgment that Madison's "only real war aim" 
was vindication of "the whole republican con- 
cept of government" and that his putting on of 
the Federalist doctrines of strong central govern- 
ment, protectionism, and a national bank was 
all right because it was done under the mild 
and beneficent influence of Republican prin- 
ciples. The author finds excuse for Madison's 
fumbling conduct of the war, remarking that 
his "careful avoidance of Cromwellism . . . can 
be contrasted easily and obviously with how 
Hamilton might have conducted the war" (p. 
604). r 

But while the above defects may mar, they 
do not substantially detract from the quality of 
this work. Madison's personality comes alive in 
these pages, his strengths and weaknesses of 
mind and character clearly outlined. His great 
services in the Constitutional Convention of 
1787 are graphically portrayed. The analysis of 
his political theory, and of the way in which he 
sought to apply it to the establishment of gov- 
ernment under the Constitution, is excellent. 
The depiction of Jeffersonian and Madisonian 
foreign policy up to the outbreak of the War 
of 1812 is clear and succinct. This is an excellent 
biography. It strikes a happy balance between 
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the ironic strictures of Henry Adams and the 
sometimes over-enthusiastic eulogies of Irving 
Brant. 
GLYNDON G. VAN DEUSEN 
University of Rochester 


CARL SEABURG and STANLEY PATERSON. Merchant: 


Prince of Boston: Colonel T. H. Perkins, 1764— 
1854. (Harvard Studies in Business History, 26.) 
Cambridge, Mass: Harvard University Press. 
1971. Pp. xi, 478. $16.00. 


Maritime elites in antebellum American cities 
resembled the mercantile patriciates of Renais- 
sance Venice and Elizabethan London in the 
scope and diversity of their activity. With the 
profits of overseas trade providing an economic 
. base, they initiated ventures in other types of 
businesses and expanded their economic hegem- 
ony by establishing leadership in urban pol. 


itics, charity, and culture. Ascendancy in civic 


and commercial enterprises and intermarriage 
among the leading families gave these enclaves 
the power, wealth, status, and cohesion to be- 
come urban upper classes. Among the upper 
orders in American ports Boston merchants were 
unrivaled in the varied functions and achieve- 
ments of a metropolitan gentry. New York 
traders had larger businesses and amassed greater 
fortunes, but in every other respect of com- 
munity leadership they were surpassed by the 
New Englanders. 

Thomas Handasyd Perkins, the foremost mer- 
chant prince of Boston during the halcyon era 
of that port, is a fitting subject for historical 
biography. Apart from a hagiographic memoir, 
written shortly after Perkins’s death by his son- 
in-law T. G. Cary, no life and times of this 
significant figure has been attempted. This gap 
has been filled by Carl Seaburg and Stanley 
Paterson in their lengthy and detailed study of 
the old “Colonel.” It is fitting for a volume in 
the Harvard Studies in Business History that the 
authors excel in reconstructing his entrepre- 
neurial activities. These ranged from conducting 
a worldwide shipping network to organizing 
an iron factory, owning hotels, and initiating 
the first American railroad. Apart from an 
absence of discussion of his role, or an explana- 
tion of his lack of role, in such capital accumu- 
lation projects as banking and insurance, which 
attracted other prominent merchants, his busi- 
ness interests have been successfully depicted. 
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Full treatment is also given to his accomplish- 
ments as a political figure and as a mover in or 
founder of such embellishments of city life as 
the Boston Athenaeum and the Perkins Institu- 
tion for the Blind. 

An excellent public biography, the private 
Perkins emerges as a shadowy figure in this 
book. Seaburg and Paterson have not resur- 
rected his personality, and they have not suffi- 
ciently probed the motives or accounted for the 
traits that made him pre-eminent in commerce 
and noteworthy in other activities. Judging 
from the unhappiness of his wife and the prob- 
lems of his sons, he was perhaps less successful 
as a family man than as a public man. But the 
public Perkins was more important as a his- 
torical figure, and this dimension is elegantly 
and comprehensively presented. Seaburg and 
Paterson have not challenged the group por- 
trayal of Boston merchants in The Maritime 
History of Massachusetts, but, in focusing upon 
a salient individual, they have added depth and 
detail to Samuel Eliot Morison's interpretation. 

FREDERIC COPLE JAHER 
University of Illinois, 
Urbana-Champaign 


ALEC R. GILPIN. The Territory of Michigan [1805— 
1837]. [East Lansing:] Michigan State University 
Press. 1970. Pp. 234. $8.00. 


Few states have had a longer or more colorful 
territorial period than Michigan. During the 
thirty-two years from 1805 to 1837 a number of 
notable individuals, perhaps best represented by 
Augustus Woodward, Father Gabriel Richard, 
Lewis Cass, and Stevens 'T. Mason, worked tire- 
lessly to mold and shape a geographic entity in 

~ the Northwest Territory—one continually beset 
by a host of frontier-style problems ranging from 
Indian relations and boundary difficulties on 
the one hand to legal, political, and constitu- 
tional matters on the other—into a state. ‘By 
1837, however, largely due to the perseverance 
of its territorial leaders, Michigan was indeed 
ready to take its place in the Union. , 

In this brief volume, the first book-length 
study of Michigan's territorial history, Alec R. 
Gilpin, professor of humanities at Michigan 
State University, presents a straightforward nar- 
rative account of this period in the Wolverine 
State's development. In three chronological sec- 
tions, dealing with the years 1805-12, 1815-30, 
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and 1831-36, Gilpin discusses such topics as 
military and political activities, Indian prob- 
lems, legal questions, and settlement. An "Inter- 
lude" chapter on the War of 1812 is a condensed 
version of the author's earlier work on this 
same topic entitled The War of 1812 in the 
Old Northwest. 

The book’s major contribution to Michigan 
and Midwestern history is the vast amount of 
factual material that Gilpin has collected. Be- 
yond that it leaves a great deal to be desired. 
The author has made no attempt to analyze or 
interpret this storehouse of facts; he writes in 
a graceless style that may leave the reader yearn- 
ing for the college outline series; and he pro- 
vides few transitions from one subject to an- 
other. To cite but one example of the latter, 
on pages 150-51, the reader is abruptly taken 
from a Negro slave incident, to congressional 
action regarding internal improvements, to St. 
Anne’s Roman Catholic Church becoming a 
cathedral—in three brief, consecutive para- 
graphs! The book includes no maps or illustra- 
tions of any kind, a curious omission in a study 
that at key points focuses on boundary disputes 
and Cass's explorations. And, finally, the index 
is of little use since it contains almost nothing 
but proper names. Indeed, as one reviewer has 
already suggested, "Annals of the Territory of 
Michigan” would probably have been a more 
accurate title for this work. 


C. WARREN VANDER HILL 
Ball State University 


HERBERT WEAVER and PAUL H. BERGERON, editors. 
Correspondence of James K. Polk. Volume 2, 
1833-1834. (Sponsored by Vanderbilt University, 
the National Historical Publications Commis- 
sion, the Tennessee Historical Commission, the 
Polk Memoria] Association.) Nashville: Vander- 
bilt University Press. 1972. Pp. xxxvi, 645. 
$15.00. 


In this second volume of the correspondence of 
James K. Polk the editors have repeated the 
workmanlike performance that marked their 
first volume, and they have done it with a 
minimum use of the footnotes that burden 
recent publications of the correspondence of 
American statesmen. 

This volume covers the lame duck session of 
the Twenty-second Congress, when nullification 
and a new tariff were of overwhelming impor- 
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tance; Polk's successful campaign for a fifth term 
in the House of Representatives; his term as 
chairman of the Ways and Means Committee 
during the "panic session," when removal of 
deposits from the Bank of the United States was 
the main issue; his unsuccessful candidacy for 
the speakership against John Bell during 1834; 
and the beginnings of the 1834-35 session of 
Congress. 

The editors published 664 letters (512 in full) 
of the 850 available for the period. Unfortu- 
nately, only forty-four were written by Polk, 
and not many of these reveal much of the man. 
Most were addressed to office holders on routine 
problems. A few are important. Among them, 
one to Cave Johnson, previously published by 
St. George L. Sioussat, outlined the main issues 
in Polk's campaign for re-election, including his 
votes on pension bills for Revolutionary War 
veterans and on a measure outfitting John 
Randolph as minister to Russia! Another to 
Francis P. Blair discussed the Bank's alleged 
ownership of the National Intelligencer, a fal- 
lacy that so intrigued Polk that he used it later 
in his famous attack on the B.U.S. in support 
of Jackson's removal policy. 

The scarcity of Polk's own letters does not 
detract from the value of the book. Polk's 
letters from his constituents—the majority of his 
correspondents—provide a good sample of the 
attitude of Tennessee Democrats on nullifiers 
("hang 'em"); on the B.U.S. (opposed); on a 
state constitutional convention, to which many 
wished Polk to be elected; and on Tennessee 
politics and politicians, Letters from his over- 
seer, Ephriam Beanland, reveal the problems of 
operating a plantation. Finally, the many letters 
of his brother-in-law, James Walker, a Colum- 
bia, T'ennessee, businessman, importuning Polk's 
aid in securing a postal route against the opposi- 
tion of John Bell and Senator John Eaton, are 
among the best revelations of patronage pol- 
itics that have been published. Students of 
Jackson's administration will find the book an 
excellent addition to the source material of that 
period. 

JOSEPH G. RAYBACK 
Temple University 


MARK L. BERGER. The Revolution in the New 
York Party Systems, 1840-1860. (National Uni- 
versity Publications, Series in American Studies.) 


United States 


Port Washington, N.Y.: Kennikat Press. 1973. 
Pp. 172. $8.50. 

The sad truth is that this book is relatively 
unimaginative, unintentionally misleading, and 
too frequently inaccurate. Mr. Berger does not 
begin in 1840 and he does not conclude in 1860; 
at best he covers extensively the years between 
1853 and 1856. He never defines the term “revo- 
lution” and, consequently, never adequately de- 
scribes any political revolution. He does not 
attempt any systematic analysis of voting pat- 
terns either of counties, towns, or. religious or 
national ethnic groups. After reading this book, 
one would have no inkling of the new ap- 
proaches to antebellum political history that 
have been explored by Lee Benson, Paul Klepp- 
ner, Ronald Formisano, Robert Swierenga, 
George Daniels, and Joel H. Silbey, to name but 
a few. 

In citing the figures on the growth of the 
foreign-born population in New York State 
(p. 12), he mistakenly takes the figures for aliens 
as representing the total foreign-born, overlook- 
ing naturalized citizens. Thus, rather than the 
totals for 1845 (misprinted as 1854) and 1855 
being 7.52% and 18.54% respectively, they were 
actually 13.29% and 24.17% (the figures for 
New York City are likewise incorrect). In addi- 
tion, on page 126 (and page 98, as well) he 
erroneously asserts that “even during the period 
of factional strife from 1853-1855, the combined 
Hard and Soft Shell vote still constituted a 
majority of the ballots cast... .” The total per 
cent of Democratic votes for governor in 1854 
was 40.55%, and 33.48% in 1856 (32.88% for 
president). 

Fortunately, such technical errors are few; 
unfortunately, they reflect a lack of careful, con- 
sidered analysis of the period. His theme con- 
cerns the interaction of temperance, nativist, 
and antislavery issues between 1854 and 1856 
and the eventual emergence of the latter, al- 
though “in 1854 no one could have predicted 
with certitude which issue would emerge as 
the paramount concern of the nation. . . ." (p. 
10). Yet he rarely discusses national politics and 
weakly extends his conclusions regarding state 
political struggles to embrace the entire coun- 
try. In terms of the first two issues this is cer- 
tainly stretching matters (pp. 10, 31, 68). He 
makes several references to German-American 
and Irish voters (e.g:, pp. 7, 53, 64, 65, 112) but 
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does not explain their importance either by 
noting that, in 1855, of the 937,768 foreign-born 
people in the state, 695,102 were Irish or Ger- 
man (including Prussians) or that 135-577 of 
the 652,522 eligible voters (2095) had been 
naturalized, or that, besides New York City 
(with 51.1%), Albany, Clinton, Richmond, West- 
chester, Monroe, Niagara, Erie, and Kings coun- 
ties each had between 33% and 49% foreign- 
born populations in 1855. A further illustration 
of the oversimplicity present concerns his expla- 
nation of the appearance of nativism upstate: in 
1854 "the countryside . . . was suddenly seized 
with xenophobic hysteria. . . ." (p. 53, italics 
added). 

His two chapters on the Know-Nothings and 
his descriptions of the infighting among political 
leaders are useful, but the many shortcomings 
(and others could be enumerated) quite over- 
shadow those contributions. 

ELLIOTT R. BARKAN 
California State College, 
San Bernardino 


WILLIAM E. LASS. From the Missouri to the Great 
Salt Lake: An Account of Overland Freighting. 
(Nebraska State Historical Society Publications, 
volume 26.) [Lincoln:] the Society. 1972. Pp. xv, 


812. $7.95. 


This book is a history of central overland 
freighting by wagon in the period 1848-67, 
when the building of the Union Pacific Rail- 
road rendered it obsolete. The starting points 
were the Missouri river towns of Leavenworth, 
Atchison, and St. Joseph in Kansas and Browns- 
ville, Nebraska City, Plattsmouth, and Omaha 
in Nebraska. The ultimate destinations were 


- Denver and Salt Lake City. A chapter on freight- 


ing from Sidney, Nebraska, to the Black Hills 
of South Dakota, 1874-8o, rounds out the his- 
tory but is unavoidably anticlimactic given the 
chronological organization employed. 

The rivalry of the river towns is well de- 
lineated. It may come as a surprise to some that 
Nebraska City and Atchison held advantages 
for freighting companies over the other towns. 
The effect of historic events upon the freight- 
ing business is skillful developed. Among 
these events were the Mormon migration, the 
Utah War, the Pikes Peak gold rush, the Civil 
War, and the advent of transcontinental rail- 
road transportation. 
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Readers will find the description of the 
methods and equipment of muleskinners and 
bullwhackers more interesting than business ri- 
valries, which are given somewhat more atten- 
tion. The latter form an essential part of the 
history of the business, but the absence of out- 
standing personalities deprives them of interest. 

Professor Lass has worked from primary 
sources and writes with authority. There are a 
number of excellent and unusual illustrations. 
Several good maps are provided, but one is 
needed showing way stations along the trail that 
are mentioned in the text. There is an appendix 
containing short biographies of over a hundred 
men engaged in wagon freighting. The book 
provides a most reliable account of an activity, 
commonplace only a century ago but now seem- 
ing to belong to a much more distant past. 

HARVEY L. CARTER 
Colorado College 


FLETCHER M. GREEN. T'he Role of the Yankee in 
the Old South. (Mercer University Lamar Me- 
morial Lectures, number 11. Athens: Univer- 
sity of Georgia Press. 1972. Pp. x, 150. $6.00. 
Original delivered as the Lamar Memorial 
Lectures at Mercer University in 1968, the ma- 
terial in this slender volume seems pointed 
more at the general reader than at the specialist 
in Southern history. In a series of what he calls 
“pen pictures of a representative group," “brief 
sketches of the Yankee leaders" and compar- 
able terminology in still other places, the 
author provides factual information ranging 
from a short paragraph, or less, to two or three 
pages for each person mentioned. He groups 
those discussed according to occupation in the 
South and covers a wide range of activities such 
as government and politics, educational leaders, 
journalists, humorists and the theater, religious 
leaders, and agriculturalists and industrialists. 
While the total number of Yankees mentioned 
in the volume constitutes only a minute frac- 
tion of such people who migrated to the 
South, the reader will obtain a good picture of 
their great diversity in personalities, beliefs, and 
activities. Professor Green recognizes that they 
seem to have been influenced by the South quite 
as much or more than they influenced it, and 
he makes no startling claims for the significance 
of his material. 

Some scholars may be disappointed with 
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this study, as it does fall short of the importance 
of some of Professor Green's earlier work. He 
establishes no real "role" for the Yankee unless 
it be simply that of diversity. His material in- 
dicates that having been born in the North 
or having lived there for a time prior to mov- 
ing south had little significance insofar as a per- 
son's beliefs and activities in his new home were 
concerned. I puzzled as to why such people 
as Thomas Cooper and Horace Holley received 
only a paragraph each, whereas Frederick A. P. 
Barnard and Philip Lindsley rated much longer 
treatment, and why sketches of Augustus Bald- 
win Longstreet and Anna Mowat should be in- 
cluded. There are no footnotes, even for quo- 
tations, and the bibliography perplexes one 
both as to works cited or omitted. The index 
goes little beyond an incomplete listing of 
names of those discussed. 

LEWIS ATHERTON 

University of Missouri, 

Columbia 


FREDERICK MERK, with the collaboration of 
LOIS BANNISTER MERK. Slavery and the Annexa- 
tion of Texas. New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 1972. 
Pp. xiii, 290, x. $8.95. 

Two subjects which seem at times to rival even 
that perennial favorite—Abraham Lincoln—for 
enduring interest to students of history are 
Texas and slavery. Frederick Merk, distin- 
guished emeritus professor of Harvard Univer- 
sity, is the latest of a long line of scholars to 
consider the relationship between these two in- 
triguing topics. Although, as Professor Merk 
realizes, the origin of this question goes back 
at least to the days of the Texas revolution 
and the presidency of Andrew Jackson, he con- 
centrates on the crucial period between March 
16, 1844, when the National Intelligencer ac- 
cused the Tyler administration of engaging in 
clandestine negotiations with the Republic of 
Texas and March 1, 1845, when the Congress 
finally approved the joint resolution of annexa- 
tion. 

Although Professor Merk has plowed familiar 
ground in this study, he nonetheless provides 
his own interpretation of these events and adds 
a new twist or two to an otherwise well-known 
story. The author's thesis is simple and straight- 
forward. “The Texas controversy, at its core,” 
Merk asserts in the preface, "was political” and 
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not diplomatic, as Justin Smith had maintained 
in a more detailed study of the same topic in 
1911. Merk analyzes at some length the propa- 
ganda employed by both the friends and op- 
ponents of annexation to demonstrate that "the 
antislavery propaganda emanating from the 
North was nearer the truth than that flowing 
from the Southern circle of slavery extremists 
urging annexation.” The result is an interpre- 
tation that comes closer to repeating the abo- 
litionist charge of a "slave-power conspiracy" 
than to providing a more balanced reconsidera- 
tion of those pivotal events in the history of 
American sectionalism. Merk is far more willing 
to accept uncritically the accusations of John 
Quincy Adams and his allies than he is the 
explanations or countercharges of Tyler and 
other defenders of the administration. 

'The author is more convincing when he is 
delineating the deception, intrigue, and secrecy 
practiced by administration officials to accom- 
plish Tyler's determination to acquire Texas 
before he left office. Deception in diplomacy, 
however, does not necessarily denote conspiracy 
as Merk implies. Consequently, he fails to con- 
sider alternative explanations for Tyler’s clan- 
destine course of actiorí or to evaluate, as fully 
as he might, whether the president and his 
advisers believed the truth of their own propa- 
ganda or were merely using it to accomplish 
ends unobtainable by other means. 

While the value of this study lies primarily 
in its interpretation, Merk also includes infor- 
mation not emphasized by previous historians. 
He describes in interesting fashion the hitherto 
obscure machinations of Duff Green while serv- 
ing as a special agent, first in London and later 
in Galveston. His discussion of the debate be- 
tween Secretary. of State John C. Calhoun and 
his well-known critic Dr. Edward Jarvis, as 
well as a lesser-known black critic, James Mc- 
Cune Smith, over the validity of the census 
data of 1840 is suggestive. 

By appending 34 pertinent documents to this 
179-page study, Professor Merk has added ap- 
preciably to its value. For some inexplicable 
reason, however, Merk has detracted from an 
otherwise readable narrative by inserting sev- 
eral long quotations, a few of which exceed 
one page in length. Nevertheless, Professor 
Merk has written a provocative study of a fa- 
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miliar topic that no student can afford to 
ignore. 
ROBERT V. HAYNES 
University of Houston 


JANE H, PEASE and WILLIAM H. PEASE. Bound 
with Them in Chains: A Biographical History 
of the Antislavery Movement. (Contributions in 
American History, number 18.) Westport, 
Conn.: Greenwood Press. 1972. Pp. xvii, 334. 
$12.50. 


The theory behind this collection of essays is 
that the antislavery enterprise is best viewed 
through representative abolitionists rather than 
histories of their organizations. The second- 
rank figures selected are varied enough. They 
include three Garrisonians (Maria W. Chap- 
man, S. S. Foster, and Samuel J. May), a Ken- 
tucky maverick (Cassius M. Clay), two Negroes, 
one a conservative (Samuel E. Cornish) and 
the other a militant (H. H. Garnet), a “political 
gadfly” (Elizur Wright), and a “political regu- 
lar" (Joshua P. Giddings). Benjamin Lundy's 
story is retold, and that of an acknowledged 
failure, Hiram Wilson, who yearned to resettle 
Negro fugitives in Canada, is told probably for 
the first and last time. “Some Reflections” (pp. 
308-18) suggests that in the diversity of these 
figures lay the strength of the antislavery 
movement. 

The essays are competently researched; Gar- 
net is shown to be less the firebrand than his 
well-known inflammatory speech before the Na- 
tional Colored Convention of 1843 would in- 
dicate. The problem with the essays, if there 
is any, would lie in their effort to stay abreast 
of some recent historiography (summarized on 

"pages 19-22), an effort that has been more con- 
stricted and tendentious than reasonable as- 
sessment would recommend, The authors prem- 
ise a rough-and-ready white society, which is 
fair enough, but also a Negro community of the 
highest ardor and direction, which is not fair 
to its human nature or accurate with respect 
to its real condition. Cornish thus becomes a 
leson in inadequacy, rather than a repre- 
sentative of Negro society as it was. 

, The authors see Samuel R. Ward as a “vigi- 
lante-activist,” which he was; but his autobi- 
ography should have told them that before 
Ward disappeared from the American scene he 
had become disillusioned with many of his 
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own idealistic prospects. Their account of Gar- 
net's passion and constancy to reform would 
have gained a dimension by an account of the 
white hands that helped him advance his ca- 
reer. Their judgment of the Liberty party as 
“ineffectual” (p. 22) is puzzling and raises ques- 
tions about the authors’ outlook, in view of 
the party’s dramatic effect on the elections of 
1844. And the characterization of the party as 
a “conscience-soothing” operation is reminiscent 
of the “white guilt” verbiage’ of recent vintage 
that was vague enough to mean anything or 
nothing. "Neither the Emancipation Proclama- 
tion, Appomattox, nor even the Thirteenth 
Amendment quite fulfilled the imperatives of 
antislavery's broadest obligations" (p. 19). “Im- 
peratives?" President Lincoln saw the matter 
differently, and much more enduringly, in his 
Gettysburg Address and elsewhere. Yet these 
essays are thought provoking. Should they in- 
spire other reviews of significant lives in the 
area, they can help us to reconsider what our 
historiography has gained or lost from our 
radical and reform heritage. 

LOUIS FILLER 

Antioch College 


LEWIS PERRY. Radical Abolitionism: Anarchy 
and the Government of God in Antislavery 
Thought. Ithaca: Cornell University Press. 1973. 
Pp. xvi, 328. $14.50. 


Professor Perry is careful to define the an- 
archistic nature of the radical tendencies in anti- 
slavery thought with which he is concerned. 
Abolitionists did not see themselves as an- 
archists: rather they regarded slavery an an- 
archic, for it depended upon force and involved 
an invasion of divine sovereignty by establish- 
ing the total power of one man over another. 
They sought a harmonious and voluntaristic 
society free of forceful restraints. Firmly rooted 
in aspects of the Puritan tradition their vision 
was millennia] and often antinomian. The fac- 
tionalization of the antislavery movement pro- 
vided opportunity, moreover, to clarify that 
vision. In the process many came to embrace 
nonresistance and to reject all force and aly 
institutions based upon it, including the al- 
legedly proslavery Constitution. 

But the essence of Perry’s analysis is his 
demonstration that radical abolitionism had 
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very real limits. Most abolitionists did not fol- 
low the come-outers and no-organizationists in 
rejecting organized reform. Insisting upon the 
paramountcy of antislavery they relegated non- 
resistance to the position of one reform among 
many rather than seeing it as the father of 
all. The ambivalence of that position was re- 
vealed in the 1850s. Prompted by their anti- 
nomianism to emphasize private judgment they 
were led to a toleration of the private judgment 
of others even when that judgment endorsed 
violence. John Brown’s pure motivation sancti- 
fied his actions. The inability to conceive of a 
nonresistant role for the slave led to the same 
position. Belief in the legitimacy of the pri- 
vate judgment of others led ultimately to a 
willingness to endorse the military actions of 
the federal government. The demands of prac- 
tical reform thus stifled the development of 
both nonresistance and anarchism. The alter- 
native was to follow the example of Adin Bal- 
lou and his Hopedale Community; but Ballou’s 
voluntaristic communitarianism was gradualist 
rather than immediatist, and the purity of its 
nonresistance necessitated on effective aban- 
donment of the slave. 

In an informative and often fascinating ac- 
count Perry establishes the real limits of active 
antislavery by reference to the more extreme 
ideas of come-outerism, no-organizationalism, 
and spiritualism. His work is largely consistent 
with and complementary to that of Aileen 
Kraditor. It does, however, present a not un- 
familiar problem. Perry is very good on the 
implications and logic of the ideas he discusses 
but is less good about informing his readers 
of their influence. One is led also to wonder 
sometimes whether the very coherence of his 
account is not in itself misleading. Neverthe- 
less, this is a useful addition to the literature 
on abolition and reform. 

DUNCAN J. MACLEOD 
St. Catherine’s College, 
Oxford 


ARNA BONTEMPs. Free at Last: The Life of Fred- 
erick Douglass. New York: Dodd, Mead and 
Company. 1971. Pp. x, 310. $7.95. 


Three quarters of a century after the death of 
Frederick Douglass, certainly the most remark- 
able Negro American of the nineteenth cen- 
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tury, only one scholarly biography—by Benja- 
min Quarles, published twenty-five years ago— 
has yet appeared. More is the pity that in the 
mad rush of the past half-dozen years to pub- 
lish almost anything relating to black Ameri- 
cans, someone did not bring out a new, schol- 
arly, and interpretative biography of Douglass. 
Free at Last, by Arria Bontemps, does not meet 
these criteria. The author, who is curator of 
the James Weldon Johnson ‘Collection and visit- 
ing professor at Yale University, is one of the 
most prolific, living Negro authors in America 
whose early published works date back to the 
days of the Harlem Renaissance of the 1920s. 
What he has written here is a straightforward, 
chronological biography for the general reader 
who is probably meeting Douglass for the 
first time. For that reader, this readable—though 
sometimes cloying and overly elementary—story 
of the life of a runaway Maryland slave, famed 
abolitionist speaker at home and abroad, 
founder and publisher of the North Star (an 
abolitionist newspaper), recruiter of Negro 
troops for the Union army, U.S. marshal of the 
District of Columbia, consul general to Haiti, 
and author of a classic autobiography, will suffice. 
The more serious reader will still want to turn 
to the older study by Quarles, for Bontemps's 
volume is completely undocumented and con- 
tains only one full-page note on sources, in 
which he mentions only the Douglass auto- 
biographies, the North Star, and William 
Lloyd Garrison’s Liberator by title. Benjamin 
Quarles’s fine book is not mentioned, although 
numerous passages reflect the great use that was 
made of it. Within these limitations it can be 
said that we now have another biography of 
Douglass. 

CHARLES E, WYNES 

University of Georgia 


VICTOR ULLMAN. Martin R. Delany: The Be- 
ginnings of Black Nationalism. Boston: Beacon 
Press, 1971. Pp. x, 534. $9.95. 


Few men in black history rival the accomplish- 
ments and the versatility of Martin R. Delany, 
a gifted coeditor and founder with Frederick 
Douglass of the North Star; a successful, Har- 
vard-trained physician; a pioneer black novel- 
ist; an explorer; an inventor; a notable amateur 
ethnologist; an important leader in antislavery, 
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the Negro conventions, and the Canadian 
black communities; the ranking black officer in 
the Union Army; an influential Freedman’s 
Bureau official; an architect of Reconstruction 
in South Carolina; and a capable Charleston 
judge with the respect even of many white 
conservatives. For generations the only book on 
Delany was “Frank A." (Frances) Rollins's | 
hastily prepared memoir, The Life and Services 
of Martin R. Delany, which went out of print 
a few years after its publication in 1868. Ex- 
cept for brief comments by a few black scholars 


' such as Carter G. Woodson, the largely forgot- 


ten Delany received little attention until black- 
power intellectuals of the 1960s discovered "the 
first black nationalist" who had announced 
that "we are a nation within a nation" and 
made the long voyage home to Africa in quest 
of a country. In 1969 Howard H. Bell wrote an 
excellent essay (brief but still the best account) 
as an introduction to a new edition of the 
African narratives of Delany and Robert Camp- 
bell, Search For a Place: Black Separatism. and 
Africa, 1860. The following year Theodore 
Draper's rather unsympathetic discussion of De- 
lany in The Rediscovery of Black Nationalism 
evoked charges of white condescension and lack 
of xeal understanding. 

Victor Ullman's very sympathetic study is 
thoughtful, interesting, well written, and based 
on extensive primary research, but unfamili- 
arity with many areas of historical scholarship 
serves him badly as does the habit of defend- 
ing all major actions and statements in the 
long life of a sometimes inconsistent man. Ull- 
man even attempts to rationalize Delany's al- 
liance with Wade Hampton and white su- 
premacy in 1876 and denounces South Carolina 
radical corruption in rhetoric reminiscent .of 
Claude G. Bowers. The absence of footnotes 
constitutes an intolerable offense by Ullman 
and the Beacon Press for many reasons, not 
the least of which is the existence of notable 
factual errors and eccentric assertions. (about 
such matters as "the Yankee shippers" who 
allegedly advocated reopening the African 
slave trade during the 18505). 

Among Ullman's fundamental assumptions 
are the beliefs that today "American apartheid 
can be changed only by black separatism in the 
U.S. and black unity in the world," that all 
human beings not white are black, and that 
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Delany functioned as a pioneer for this po- 
litical posture in his attempt to build "a black 
Israel" in Africa. Because the abolitionists failed 
to embrace Delany's African-American positions 
they get the same ideological bad marks as- 
signed to integrationists and assimilationists of 
recent years. In Ullman's mind Frederick 
Douglass's refusal to accept the Delany policies 
of emigration and "no compromise with whites" 
qüickly changed him from "the actual and 
acknowledged spokesman for the black aboli- 
tionists” to merely "the Negro spokesman to 
the whites" and consigned him to the company 
of Booker T. Washington and other "Uncle 
Toms.” Even more reprehensible were the white 
radicals for their opposition to Delany’s efforts 
“to change American abolitionism from a sterile 
debating society to an activist group.” Ullman 
has several good points to make but his rigid 
categories and gross oversimplifications do con- 
siderable violence to the richness and com- 
plexity of basic black experiences in the nine- 
teenth century. We will all have to read and 
use this book, but Delany cries out for a more 
subtle and sophisticated approach of the kind 
Louis Harlan brought to his biography of 
Booker T. Washington. Perhaps Floyd J. Miller, 
who did a doctoral dissertation on Delany a few 
years ago, will oblige us. 

CHARLES CROWE 

University of Georgia 


EDWARD WAGENKNECHT, Ambassadors for Christ: 
Seven American Preachers. New York: Oxford 
University Press. 1972. Pp. 310. $8.50. 


In the last, few years there seems to have been 
a resurgence of interest in nineteenth-century 
liberal Protestantism. In addition to William 
G. McLoughlin’s fine study of Henry Ward 
Beecher and the chapters in Sydney Ahlstrom's 
new survey, the subject is touched upon in 
Conrad Wright's essays on Unitarianism and 
jacob Dorn's analysis of Wasbington Gladden. 
The most recent publication in this field is Ed- 
ward Wagenknecht's Ambassadors for Christ. 
Wagenknecht has written a collective biogra- 
phy of Lyman Beecher, William Ellery Chan- 
ning, Henry Ward Beecher, Phillips Brooks, 
D. L. Moody, Washington Gladden, and Lyman 
Abbott. In his analysis of each preacher Wagen- 
knecht follows the same pattern. He begins by 
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portraying the personality of the man. Then 
comes a biographical summary, a physical de- 
scription, a discussion of the man’s intellectual 
background, a look at his political views, a 
commentary on his sermons, and, finally, an 
evaluation of the preacher's contribution to 
spreading Christ’s Word. In chapter after chap- 
ter what comes through most strongly is the 
sense of each preacher's moral commitment to 
his work. These men had a faith in God that 
made them social activists and, at times, critics 
of the status quo. ] 
Although Wagenknecht's book accomplishes 
its aim of portraying the idealism and moral 
commitment of these preachers, it nevertheless 
fall short of its potential. Like many traditional 
religious studies, it focuses too exclusively on 
the contribution of each man to the work of the 
Church and fails to examine their larger social 
significance, Why were they so popular? To 
what extent did they represent the popular 
values of the time? What were their particular 
contributions to the changing role of Protes- 
tantism in the nineteenth century? Wagen- 
knecht neither answers these questions nor 
makes any comparisons between the preachers. 
Instead of a final chapter that might have, 
reached some specific conclusions, Wagenknecht 
has only an appendix that evaluates the debate 
over Henry Ward Beecher's famous trial for 
adultery in 1874. While the appendix provides 
a good analysis of the shortcomings in the 
conventional literature on the scandal, his con- 
clusion that “the argument for Beecher's chas- 
tity must rest less upon his character than upon 
his temperament" is less than satisfying for 
the historian who is interested in the social 
implications of the trial. Wagenknecht's book, 
in short, provides a useful general ‘introduc- 
tion to the major spokesmen for liberal Prot- 
estantism, but it adds little that is new to the 
growing scholarship in that field. 
CLIFFORD E. CLARK, JR. 
Carleton College 


. 


GRADY MCWHINEY. Southerners and Other Ameri- 
cans. New York: Basic Books. 1973. Pp. xi, 206. 


$7.95- 

The implication of the title is that Southerners 
are at the same time different from but quite 
like “other Americans.” Historians have em- 
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phasized both the likeness and the difference. 
In this collection of a dozen essays written over 
a period of twenty years, Grady McWhiney 
reprints a collaboration with his teacher, Francis 
B. Simkins, who insisted on the singularity of 
Southern culture, and a contribution to a sym- 
posium edited by Charles G. Sellers, Jr., who 
has urged "that the traditional emphasis on the 
South’s differentness . . .*is wrong historically." 
McWhiney's recurrent theme is that antebellum 
Americans were alike in their belief in progress 
through the pursuit of democracy and the dol- 
lar. Trade was democratic since a country 
peddler could become a merchant prince; even 
King Cotton ruled a democratic realm since 
cotton could be raised on a small scale by a 
poor farmer at profits that made it possible for 
him to foresee himself as the owner of a plan- 
tation and slaves. And though slavery drew a 
hard line of demarcation between North and 
South, it was defended, theory aside, for the 
best of American reasons: because Southerners 
"considered it profitable and because they 
feared its abolition would create more prob- 
lems that it would solve" (p. 7). As a result, in 
the years following Jacksonian dominance, 
American politics was rather fluid. Parties had 
a following beyond class and region. 'The South 
generally went for the winning presidential 
candidate. (South Carolina, like Massachusetts, 
was an exception, backing losers five times in 
eight elections) In politics as in other areas, 
both similarity and exception transcended 
geography, making it difficult to accept the no- 
tion of an "irrepressible conflict." 

McWhiney supports his position in spe- 
cialized papers such as “Were the Whigs a Class 
Party in Alabama?” in which he shows, through 
a correlation of the Whig vote and the slave 
population and an analysis of the composition 
of legislative and congressional delegations, that 
the Whigs were no more “the party of the 
wealthier and more cultivated people” (p. 27) 
than the Democrats were the party of the “com- 
mon man.” For instance, a higher percentage 
of Democrats than Whigs held college degrees, 
with a higher percentage of these earned from 
Northern colleges. McWhiney's balanced study 
of “The Confederacy's First Shot" weighs the 
claims of those who hold that Lincoln be- 
guiled the Confederacy into firing on Fort 
Sumter to save the Republican party and the 
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Union and those who consider Jefferson Davis 
the aggressor. Examining events at Fort Pickens 
for enlightenment on what happened at Fort 
Sumter, McWhiney concludes that "neither Lin- 
colin nor Davis tried very hard to avoid a col- 
lision" and that "war came at Fort Sumter 
because the Confederates were neither subtle 
enough nor strong enough to begin it at Fort 
Pickens" (p. 80). He is likewise evenhanded 
in his explanation of why Reconstruction did 
not reconstruct. Both sections and all parties 
used. blacks and discarded them, but Radical 
Reconstruction failed when Northern economic 
interests discovered that former Confederates 
made reliable collaborators in the exploitation 
of the South. In the end, even General Lee be- 
came a railroad president. 

McWhiney’s more recent subjects include an 
account of radical political activity in the 
Louisiana presidential campaign of 1912 in 
which one out of fourteen ballots were cast for 
the socialist candidate, Eugene V. Debs, despite 
the presumed appeal of his Southern, Demo- 
cratic opponent, Woodrow Wilson. The heaviest 
vote came from the upland parishes, the scene 
of unrest in the timber industry—a region of 
smaller farms and fewer blacks, where the 
Populist vote had been heavy and Huey Long 
would receive strong support. 

A common viewpoint and usually, but not 
always, Southern subject matter, gives this 
volume a modicum of coherence. These are 
sound, lively revisionist essays, fine for a journal 
or a learned society, but they do not make a 
unified book. 

HENNIG COHEN 
University of Pennsylvania 


WILLIAM BARNEY. The Road to Secession: A New 
Perspective on the Old South. Foreword b 
JAMES P. SHENTON. (New Perspectives in Ameri- 
can History.) New York: Praeger Publishers. 
1972. Pp. xv, 235. $8.00. 


The author of this book has much to say about 
“racist egalitarianism.” ‘He emphasizes both the 
containment of slavery in fifteen states and 
Southerners’ desire for slavery's extension. Quot- 
ing numerous public men on slavery and race, 
he devotes a chapter to “The Radical Effort” — 
focusing on John A. Quitman, William L. Yan- 
cey, J. D. B. DeBow, Edmund Ruffin, and Rob- 
ert Barnwell Rhett. One conclusion: “Southern- 
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ers mistakenly assumed that the blacks could be 
controlled and segregated only through slavery; 
Northerners knew better." 

With many of Mr. Barney's statements I am. 
in agreement. His style has much appeal. His 
“racist egalitarian” term seems valid, perhaps 
as apt as Pierre L. van den Berghe's “Herrenvolk 
democracy.” And it is possible to make a case 
for the assertion that “the racial, and not the 
economic, function of slavery . . . ultimately 
defined the antebellum South.” But, in general, 
Mr. Barney does not introduce strong argu- 
ments. His presentation is shaky, his procedure 
full of flaws. He fails to relate, with any degree 
of adequacy, the thinking of Southern Whigs 
to Southern thought and feeling as a whole. 
In various parts of the volume references to 
“the South” and “Southerners,” without qualify- 
ing adjectives, simply are erroneous. 

Because The Road to Secession is undocu- 
mented, one cannot depend on footnotes as 
guides to the dates of Barney’s quotations. 
Sometimes, but far from consistently, textual 
comments compensate in part for such omis- 
sions. Yet often the reader can only guess when 
an editor, a governor, or a member of Congress 
made quoted remarks. Even then, titles are mis- 
leading. James Henry Hammond, for instance, 
is mistakenly labeled “governor” long after his 
gubernatorial period. John J. Crittenden is 
"senator" when actually governor. John Mc 
Henry is "representative" three years after leav- 
ing the House. Know-Nothings are still “Whigs” 
in 1856, and Constitutional Unionists are 
“Whigs” in 1860. (Granted, the latter two 
characterizations are true in a way, but not in 
all cases; minimally, an explanation is needed.) 
And when will writers learn that Texas did not 
receive ten million dollars or that the District 
of Columbia slave trade was not abolished as 
the results of the Compromise of 1850? 

According to the blurb, The Road to Seces- 
sion is "designed for use in the survey course, 
in courses organized by period or theme, and 
for the general history buff as well." My opinion 
is that it can be read most profitably in con- 
nection with graduate seminars, illustrating how 
a defective book structure may impede the 
projection of provocative ideas. 

HOLMAN HAMILTON 
University of Kentucky 
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MORTON M. ROSENBERG, Iowa on the Eve of the 
Civil War: A Decade of Frontier Politics. Nor- 
man: University of Oklahoma Press. 1972. Pp. 
viii, 262. $8.95. 


Professor Rosenberg sets out to "examine and 
describe the broad spectrum of political ac- 
tivities in Iowa . . . during the exciting years 
of the last antebellum decade." In the attempt, 
he ferrets out and displays the ingredients of 
1850s politics in the state, leaving the reader 
to assay the resulting compound. By limiting 
himself to examination and description, Pro- 
fessor Rosenberg produces a substantial but 
sterile chronological narrative that ignores 
promising opportunities for the penetrating in- 
terpretation lacking in so many accounts of 
Iowa’s past. 

He records without comment the actions of 
Republican James Grimes who, as governor, 
violated the state law (p. 140) and who later 
expressed his willingness to capitalize on the 
division of the nation for the sake of political 
success (p. 165) He faithfully reports the 
strenuous efforts of Iowa’s Democrats to dis 
sociate themselves from Buchanan’s stands on 
several questions, but he offers no careful ex- 
amination of the debilitating effects of high- 
level misjudgments on an Iowa Democracy far 
more resilient and influential than he gives it 
credit for being. The author repeats familiar 
generalities concerning lowa's foreign. and 
southern-born citizens and, as one result, fails 
to recognize or discern differences among or 
within stereotyped ethnic “voting blocs.” He 
flatly contends, for example, that the Germans 
accepted the Republicans’ 1856 antislavery 
stand (p. 134), although he provides evidence 
insufficient to support such a statement. 

Professor Rosenberg does repeatedly make 
the interesting assertion that railroad legislation 
played a major role in the ascent of the Re- 
publican party in Iowa, yet his own account is 
unconvincing. He also raises unanswered ques- 
tions with his suggestion that the Republicans 
"escaped popular identification with the rail- 
road interests" (p. 237). 

The work is worthy for its heavy reliance 
upon primary sources, including nineteen sep- 
arate Iowa manuscript collections and more 
than forty nineteenth-century Iowa newspapers. 
It is a useful recollection of Iowa political 
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thought and action during an often oversim- 
plified period of the state's history, and Pro- 
fessor Rosenberg, by projecting Iowa's struggles 
against the backdrop of national travails, very 
nearly captures the essence of the Hawkeye 
State in its puberty. 

'The author presents a scenario that is ap- 
petizing because it emerges from the plane of 
Iowa's developing political moral, and social 
standards. It is this very quality, however, that 
cries out for the addition of sinew and flesh 
to the skeleton of narration. 

DAVID L. LENDT 
Iowa State University 
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HOWARD P. NASH, JR. A Naval History of the 
Civil War. South Brunswick, N.J.: A. S. Barnes 
and Company. 1972. Pp. 325. $9.95. 

TOM HENDERSON WELLS. The Confederate Navy: 


A Study in Organization. University: University 
of Alabama Press. 1971. Pp. ix, 182. $7.50. 


These two works represent the twin poles of 
Civil War historiography. Each of them reflects 
a restricted, conventional manner of investiga- 
tion, and they both fit into the comfortable 
milieu in which both buffs and scholars of the 
Civil War have labored for so long. One of the 
principal reasons for reviewing them may be 
to question why naval historiography seems to be 
falling behind its military counterpart in the 
professional drive to reorient this aspect of the 
discipline away from solely the heroic or op- 
erational side of the story toward a more 
ecological approach to history or at the very 
best a more balanced portrayal of men and 
institutions in crisis. 

Nash’s A Naval History of the Civil War is a 
sweeping, journalistic account of the major op- 
erations on river and ocean. The publisher's 
comments notwithstanding, most readers are 
familiar with the navy's role at Vicksburg, 
Charleston, Fort Fisher, and in chasing elusive 
raiders at sea. One of the more praiseworthy 
aspects of the book is the attention devoted to 
the unsung Potomac flotilla, which helped 
guard that waterway and the national capital. 
But most earnest students have long taken 
seriously the author's injunction to beware 
eyewitness accounts by commanders on the 
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scene such as David Dixon Porter, especially 
singled out for criticism by Nash, and one 
comes away from the volume with a sense of 
relief that battles were won despite incredible 
bungling at all levels of command. Nash ap- 
pears more anxious to correct minor miscon- 
ceptions (the spelling of Merrimack and its 
Confederate designation Virginia), than to offer 
many new revelations or to evidence imagina- 
tive use of source material. He succeeds in 
tweaking the reader’s credulity when he insists 
that Fort Donelson was positioned on a bluff 
(instead of a hill—as any student knows from 
visiting the battlefield on the Cumberland), 
and by stating that monitors were kept on ac- 
tive service until 1926 and on the Navy List 
for another eleven years. The author may be 
confusing Civil War monitors with a later class 
of that vessel constructed in the eighties and 
nineties when most of the Civil War vintage 
craft had passed to the naval militia. The maps 
are generally illegible and while the book may 
be useful for high school students and begin- 
ning buffs, advanced scholars will want some- 
thing more substantial. 

Renewed interest in the Confederate navy 
has brought forth several modern operational 
histories, accounts of specific ships or ship- 
types, and biographies of principal participants. 
The slim volume, The Confederate Navy, by 
Professor Wells adds to the corpus of knowl- 
edge on the subject by treating organizational 
and administrative aspects of the Confederate 
navy. It delineates successively the main de- 
partment, the separate bureaus, the Marine 
Corps, Confederate naval administration in 
Europe, operational command, shipboard rou- 
tine, and concludes with the general observa- 
tion that poor organization and management 
accounted in large measure for the failure of 
the Confederate sea arm. One could suggest 
that the U.S, Navy was hardly better organized 
or administered for fighting a major modern 
war, but Wells also feels that it was material 
inferiority, an unaggressive Confederate naval 
secretary, poor army-navy coordination of river 
defense, older officers, and a naval academy 
pointing to a postwar dream rather than war- 
time reality—a dream that permitted future 
generations to view the Confederate navy as 
averse to fighting. Much of the story is well 
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known—lack of an industrial base, too much 
improvisation among men and machines, and 
the fundamental miscalculation of political 
leadership about the duration of the war. Still, 
The Confederate Navy won the triennial prize 
of the United Daughters of the Confederacy. 
It evidences diligent research in primary and 
secondary sources, and the book will be a help- 
ful reference tool used in conjunction with 
other interpretations of Confederate maritime 
history. 

Oh, that these two approaches to Civil War 
naval history had been integrated into one 
solid synthesis of the naval institutions, per- 
sonalities, and operations of both the Union 
and Confederacy! Such a work of modern 
scholarship seems long overdue and readers 
must marvel that no naval scholar has stepped 
forward to undertake the delicate blending of 
command and control, technology and logistics, 
civil and military relations, along with the 
more heroic exploits of David Farragut, 
Raphael Semmes, and Jack Tar in blue and 
gray. We have useful studies of riverine opera- 
tions by Crandall, Gosnell, Merrill, Milligan, 
and Pratt, and sea-going activities by Hayes 
Jones, as well as reminiscences, biographies, and 
special studies like William Still’s story of the 
Confederate armor-clads. But resting among the 
untapped resources of the Official Naval Rec- 
ords and unpublished doctoral dissertations lies 
another Civil War. The very minutiae that 
Nash eschews in his book—"every pin-prick 
raid, every destruction of a salt works some- 
where in the South, every blockade runner 
captured or driven ashore"—may well have been 
what a major part of the war afloat was all 
about, when placed in the context of the larger 
panorama of conflict resolution. Similarly, the 
application of administrative and organiza- 
tional requirements and transactions of naval 
operations—something sadly absent from the 
Wells's work—-may provide better understand- 
ing of how the real war was conducted over a 
century ago. The general naval histories of 
Boynton, Scharf, Porter, and volumes in the 
Scribners series stand in great need of revision. 
Obviously the specialized materials are there, 
but the historical profession in general awaits 
the advent of a modern Mahan or another 
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Morison for the capstone history of the naval 
side of the American Civil War. 
BENJAMIN FRANKLIN COOLING 
U.S. Army Military History 
Research Collection 


EUGENE C. MURDOCK., One Million Men: The 
Civil War Draft in the North. Madison: State 
Historical Society of Wisconsin. 1971. Pp. xi, 
366. $10.00. 


This pioneering inquiry illuminates virtually 
unexplored Civil War terrain. Professor Mur- 
dock may well be the only scholar who could 
have mapped the dim and gory topography 
of .military manpower recruitment expedients 
from early 1863 to Appomattox. His earlier 
publications made him familiar with the vast 
source materials and endless technical com- 
plexities of pre-1863 Northern draft policies, 
politics, and procedures. Adding tenacity and 
skill to familiarity, Professor Murdock has pro- 
duced this firmly based, well-rounded, and 
commendably clear account of the last two 
years of Union Army input arrangements. 

One Million Men raises the reader to lower 
bureaucratic levels than the White House-war 
secretary tip of the iceberg where scholarship 
has concentrated. Now we see better than ever 
before the innovative, able, energetic Provost 
Marshal General James B. Fry and his nation- 
wide field provosts located in every congres- 
sional district under Union control Crisp 
chapters describe the men and measures that, 
granting all defects and inadequacies, made a 
more workable and decent system out of the 
ill-conceived congeries of manpower arrange- 
ments that had let the Union stagger on from 
Sumter to early 1863. 

Professor Murdock plowed through enormous 
National Archives manuscript holdings and 
printed primary sources, supplementing them 
from relevant secondary literature and local 
sources, especially newspapers. Further, and 
perhaps more important, Professor Murdock is 
aware that in the history of nations and of 
wars, “the [American] Civil War draft broke 
new ground” (p. 5). More still, he is sensitive 
to the unending involvements of the numerous 
levels of the federal system in draft operations, 
to Lincoln’s intercessions from the top (pp. 
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118-14, 253-54), to the manipulations of the 
ward-heelers (by no means always selfish or 
negative) at the bottom, to the manpower de- 
mands of field generals, and to the concerns of 
abolitionists, Negrophiles, and Negrophobes ris- 
ing from the many-layered politics of democracy 
and federalism. 

Professor Murdock’s high accomplishments 
and broad horizons lead me to complain, un- 
gratefully, about arenas he did not enter. His 
explicit awareness of the interactions of fed- 
eralism and democracy with draft operations 
brought him, passim, to inferential references 
about the nature, sensitivity, and limits of Civil 
War bureaucratic innovations. I regret that he 
did not take up in detail these significant 
synthetic questions, to which, thus far, Allan 
Nevins has been the primary auditor. My feel- 


ing grows that the astonishing capacity of the 


Union to endure, survive, and win in the face 
of the Confederacy’s enormous initial advan- 
tages has answers in the little-explored area of 
alternative forms and goals of governance. 

To balance, I have no quarrel with the level 
of analysis encapsulated in Professor Murdock’s 
title for his final chapter: “But It Worked.” 
His preceding chapters attest to that work- 
ability. But how did amorphous prewar 
America manage to carry out its war respon- 
sibilities and remain federal and democratic; 
how, despite pessimistic predictions by Engels 
and others of military coups and centralized 
despotism, did instant demobilization occur 
with Appomattox? In particular, what occurred 
when Fry’s PMG men took over from the field 
armies’ provost marshals, as bluecoats occupied 
rebel real estate? (Wilton Moore's 1959 Civil 
War History article speaks to this concern.) 
I wonder also at Professor Murdock's lack of 
attention to the March 2, 1863, habeas corpus 
statute, Clauses on indemnity and national 
court jurisdiction, geared to mesh closely with 
the Enrollment Act, reflect again Congress's 
sensitivity to individuals' procedural needs, to 
Northern states' rights, and to the nation's 
augmented and appropriate responses to the 
war, federalism, and enlarging democracy. 

Perhaps Professor Murdock plans another 
volume in which he will synthesize the results 
of his fine research and reconstructions of war- 
time draft operations. If so, my gratitude for 
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his present achievements will be transcended by 

the measure of the conceptual step involved. 
HAROLD M, HYMAN 
Rice University 


MAURY KLEIN. Edward Porter Alexander. Athens: 
University of Georgia Press. 1971. Pp. xii, 279. 
$11.00. 


ROBERT L. KERBY. Kirby Smith's Confederacy: 
The Trans-Mississippi South, 1863-1865. New 
York: Columbia University Press. 1972. Pp. viii, 
529. $12.95. 

EDWARD G. LONGACRE. From Union Stars to Top 
Hat: A Biography of the Extraordinary Gen- 
eral James Harrison Wilson. (Harrisburg, Pa.:] 
Stackpole Books. 1972. Pp. 320. $10.00. 


JOHN W. ROWELL. Yankee Cavalrymen: Through 
the Civil War with the Ninth Pennsylvania 
Cavalry. Knoxville: University of Tennessee 
Press. 1971. Pp. xii, 280. $7.50. 


STEPHEN Z. STARR. Colonel Grenfell’s Wars: The 
Life of a Soldier of Fortune. Baton Rouge: 
Louisiana State University Press. 1971. Pp. vii, 
352. $10.95. 


Allan Nevins, shortly before he died, told this 
reviewer that commercial publishers had become 
reluctant to accept books about Lincoln and 
the Civil War. He blamed this on the writ- 
ers rather than on the subject. His remarks 
came to mind when I studied these five books 
on the Civil War for this review. Perhaps the 
first fact to note is that all but one were pub- 
lished by university presses. This should assure 
a reader that their accuracy is above average. 
It is also noticeable that three of the five books 
lack footnotes, and the citations are listed in 
the back. This may be significant. Are more 
and more publishers doing this to save printing 
costs; or do the editors realize that an excess 
of footnotes may distract a reader’s attention 
from the quality of a narrative? The first two au- 
thors of these five books are university pro- 
fessors, the third is a graduate student, the 


_ fourth a civil engineer, and the fifth a business 


executive. Three of the five books are biogra- 
phies—those by Professor Klein, graduate stu- 
dent Longacre, and business executive Starr. 
Civil engineer John Rowell's Yankee Cavalry- 
men is a regimental history, and Professor 
Kerby discusses Confederate military campaigns 
and civilian administration in the trans-Mis- 
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sissippi South during the last two years of the 
war. 

Mr. Starr admits that his biography of Col- 
onel Grenfell was "written for only one rea- 
son—I enjoyed doing it," and he transmits that 
joy to the reader. Colonel Grenfell was an 
English soldier of fortune in the Confederate 
army, a cavalry officer whose bravery and hero- 
ism are self-evident. Stephen Starr traces Gren- 
fell’s youth and irresponsible manhood with 
meticulous research. The young man was un- 
happy in the positions of trust given him by 
well-todo parents, He tried various occupa- 
tions in Morocco, Algeria, and Argentina be- 
fore arriving in Charleston, South Carolina, on 
a blockade runner in 1862. Carrying a letter 
from John Slidell, he met Robert E. Lee and 
served briefly under Beauregard, John Hunt 
Morgan, Braxton Bragg, and Jeb Stuart. A 
flamboyant failure with these commanders, 
Grenfell smuggled himself into Illinois, and 
two-thirds of the book describes his plots with 
Copperheads to free Confederate prisoners of 
war in Camp Douglas, located in what is now 
the heart of Chicago’s South Side. With these 
men Grenfell hoped to "liberate" Ohio, In- 
diana, and Illinois. The account of his ar- 
rest with a hundred and fifty accomplices has 
been told in other histories, but never better 
than in this book. Starr writes with a sense of 
accuracy and clarity that may be envied by 
professionals whose entire lives have been de- 
voted to writing history. 

Professor Klein's biography deals with an- 
other Confederate soldier. Many Civil War his- 
tories mention Brigadier General Edward Por- 
ter Alexander. This one, the first book-length 
biography of Alexander, adequately portrays his 
importance as an artillery officer, although half 
of the book describes his life before and after 
the war. The author has consulted many manu- 
scripts as well as the general's memoirs. Per- 
sonal touches give realism to the biography 
and we learn that Alexander, while a plebe at 
West Point, was jilted by Robert E. Lee's 
daughter. In seven chapters, Professor Klein, 
who has specialized in business history, describes 
Alexander's postwar activities, which included 
university teaching, managing Southern rail- 
roads, and successful investments in the Sea 
Islands. 

The third biography, From Union Stars to 
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Top Hat, describes the life of General James 
Harrison Wilson. Edward G. Longacre hopes 
to renew interest in a boy-general who was “su- 
perior to Custer, for he possessed greater tac- 
tical and strategic ability. He also attained 
higher rank ; . . and achieved more dramatic 
victories.” The general of course, was two 
years older than Custer, and he certainly out- 
ranked him, but tactical and strategic ability, 
as well as the drama in military victories, are 
difficult to evaluate with exactness. Enthu- 
siastic members of the Little Big Horn As 
sociates are urged to read this book and then 
acquiesce or argue with the author's conclu- 
sions. They must be warned, however, that 
Edward Longacre marshals his facts, both for 
and against General Wilson, ina well-researched 
and well-written book. 

Publications like Rowell's Yankee Cavalry- 
men are invaluable for their specialized re- 
search, but they often include a quantity of dull 
details that are apt to bore a casual reader. 
Fortunately, in this book the author adds life- 
giving incidents gleaned from the journals of 
two participants, one of whom was the author's 
grandfather. 'The Ninth Pennsylvania Cavalry 
engaged in most of the conflicts on the Missis- 
sippi front, and excellent maps enable the 
reader to follow this regiment during four 
years of raids and battles. Short quotations 
from the journals show that the two writers 
adjusted quickly to war, liked the soldiers' trade, 
and gloried in their regiment's morale. Their 
unit matched horsemanship and steel with the 
Confederate’s best—Forrest, Wheeler, and Mor- 
gan. The regiment marched with Sherman to 
the sea and then north across South Carolina 
and Virginia, firing the last shots in the war 
east of the Mississippi. A concluding chapter 
summarizes the method by which a million sol- 
diers were discharged into the civil population 
with remarkably few social disturbances. This 
has been discussed by other writers but the ac- 
count in this book is excellent. 

'The fifth of these books, Professor Kerby's 
Kirby Smith's Confederacy, deals in great detail 
with the last three years of Confederate admin- 
istration in Arkansas, Indian Territory, and 
Texas. After the blockade of Eastern seaports 
this part of the Confederacy became important 
for shipping cotton to Europe by way of 
Mexico until the federals controlled the Missis- 
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sippi River and isolated General Kirby Smith's 
command. Then he became a virtual military 
dictator who dared negotiate with foreign 
countries. Harassed bv inflation, a lack of sup- 
plies, and an undisciplined frontier community, 
his problems were complicated by the arrival of 
Stand Watie, with his Confederate Cherokees, 
and guerrilla forces under Quantrill, Joe Shelby, 
and Sterling Price. This reviewer hoped to learn 
about thé occasional herds of cattle destined 
for the Confederate army that were swum across 
the Mississippi undetected by federal patrol 
boats, but everything cannot be included even 
in the best detailed accounts. Kerby's pages Jack 
footnotes that certainly would interrupt his nar- 
rative because many of his citations fill an en- 
tire page. They are printed in small type on 5o 
pages at the back of the book. In addition 
there is a 22 page bibliography. No conscientious 
student of this field can disregard Kerby's vol- 
ume in the future. 

Only one of the authors of these five books 
on the Civil War has written a previously pub- 
lished volume, but all their names deserve being 
remembered. If, with equally exhaustive re- 
search, these men produce additional narratives 
that keep step with the scenes and situations 
they are describing here, some of them may be- 
come our leading authorities on the Civil War. 

JAY MONAGHAN 
University of California, 
Santa Barbara 


DANIEL B. CARROLL. Henri Mercier and the 
American Civil War. Princeton: Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 1971. Pp. xxi, 396. $12.50. ' 


In recent years scholars such as Lynn M. Case, 
Warren Spencer, and Henry Blumenthal have 
focused attention on Franco-American diplo- 
macy during the American Civil War, a much 
needed corrective to the traditional, indeed al- 
most exclusive emphasis on Anglo-American re- 
lations, For example, Case and Spencer have 
argued persuasively that Foreign Minister 
Thouvenel’s instructions to Henri Mercier, the 
French ambassador to the United States, played 
an influential role in determining American 
strategy during the crisis precipitated by the 
Trent affair. Moreover, Case has developed the 
highly suggestive, if not entirely persuasive, 
thesis that the Trent affair was a carefully 
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planned Confederate plot designed to bring 
about war between England and the United 
states (see Case, "La France et l'affaure du 
Trent,” Revue historique, 226 [1961]: 57-86). 
Professor Carroll's study of Mercier's years as 
French ambassador to Washington adds impor- 
tant details to our knowledge of Franco-Ameri- 
can relations. Mercier clearly was not pro- 
Confederate as was sometimes charged; but 
Carroll’s study reveals that he was potentially 
more aggressive than his superiors, Thouvenel 
and Drouyn de Lhuys, in considering the pos- 
sibilities for French intervention. In fact, Mer- 
cier wanted discretionary power in 1862 to act 
in concert with Lord Lyons, the British ambas- 
sador, in picking the right moment for Anglo- 
French intervention. Such discretionary power 
was denied, of course. Conversely, Carroll’s 
study shows that Mercier foresaw more clearly 
than his superiors the potential for disaster in 
Mexico and unsuccessfully urged them to re- 
consider their decision. Yet, Carroll’s study of 
Mercier does not sufficiently alter or extend our 
knowledge of Franco-American diplomacy to 
warrant book-length analysis, Even so, it is a 
useful supplement to the standard work by 
Case and Spencer, The United States and 
France: Civil War Diplomacy (1970). In fairness 
to Carroll one should add that the publication 
of his book in 1971 was a case of bad timing. 
Had it appeared in 1969 or even 1970 its impact 
on the scholarly community would have been 
far greater. 
RICHARD O. CURRY 
University of Connecticut 


ALLEN W. TRELEASE. White Terror: The Ku 
Klux Klan Conspiracy and Southern Recon- 
struction. (The Urban Affairs Series.) New 
York: Harper and Row. 1971. Pp. xlvili, 557. 
$15.00. 

Instead of bearing the subtitle The Ku Klux 
Klan Conspiracy and Southern Reconstruction, 
this thick, important, and impressive study 
might more appropriately have been called 
“The Democratic Return to Power during Re- 
construction.” For the main thrust of its story 
is that Southern Democrats, in the guise of the 
Klan, intimidated and murdered their way back 
into political offices after the Radical plan of 
Reconstruction had shorn them of power. The 
Republican South, this book argues, was re- 
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deemed by the Democrats not, as William A. 
Dunning and his followers said, because of 
Radical corruption and misrule, and not, as a 
number of leading historians since the 1930s 
have maintained, because of the complicated 
maneuvers of businessmen, especially Northern 
and Southern railroad builders, but chiefly be- 
cause of Democratic terror and the Ku Klux 
Klan conspiracy. What we have here, in effect, 
is Dunning in reverse, where the Democrats 
endiessly abuse Republicans, and not the other 
way around. ` 
Not that Professor Trelease effectively proves 
his thesis. In his unfailingly interesting pages 
he repeatedly refutes, apparently without realiz- 
ing it, his own notion of a Ku Klux Klan con- 
spiracy. More often than not, his Klan consists 
of isolated groups of terrorists, each not possess- 
ing the vaguest idea what the others were doing 
and how and where the others were doing it. 
Often the Klan bungled even the simplest acts 
of terrorism. The lack of evidence of con- 
spiracy, it seems to me, has forced Professor 
Trelease to present his discussion by locality 
and by state. If the terror had really been con- 
spiratorial, it would unquestionably have led 
the author to organize his material chronologi- 
cally. On several occasions, moreover, Professor 
'Irelease has by his own admission attributed 
the violence of roaming bands or “prowling 
vagabonds" to the Klan. And because he neg- 
lects the papers of Northern Democrats, he has 
no way of showing Northern involvement in 
any conspiracy. ` 
All of which is not to discount the value and 

power of the story told in this book. Professor 
Trelease’s pages stand as a monument to the 
heroic minority, those freedmen and white Re- 
publicans who resisted the seemingly endless 
Democratic terror and who often paid for 
their determination with their lives. It is also 
a monument to the folly of the majority, the 
Republicans who sat around while their fellow 
party members were being attacked and who 
complacently watched tbe destruction of the 
Southern wing of their party. 

STANLEY P. HIRSHSON 

Queens College, 

City University of New York 


DAVID J. PIVAR. Purity Crusade: Sexual Morality 
and Social Control, 1868-1900. (Contributions 
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in American History, number 23.) Westport, 
Conn.: Greenwood Pressz 1973. Pp. x, 308. 
$10.95. 

This book begins as a history of the movement 
to abolish prostitution in the United States in 
the mid-nineteenth century. Most of it concerns 
the running fight between those who wanted 
to stamp out prostitution altogether and those 
who had a more accommodating approach to the 
oldest profession, and simply aimed to bring it 
under systematic police and medical regulation 
(which Pivar insists on calling "reglementation," 
a word that does not appear in the O.E.D. or 
any other standard English dictionary). The 
“new abolitionists,” as Pivar calls them, nearly 
always had the best of the argument, and in 
forum after forum they defeated proposals for 
the regulation of commercial sex “with almost 
boring consistency” (p. 97). This portion of 
Pivar’s account unfortunately reflects that char- 
acteristic of his subject. 

The author moves on to more interesting 
terrain, however, when he traces the expansion 
of the social purists’ campaign against prostitu- 
tion to a remarkable variety of other battles. 
By the end of the century purity reformers had 
added prize fighting, intercollegiate football, the 
ballet, and nudity in the arts to their list of 
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these concerns may seem ludicrous to the modern 
observer, but Pivar argues effectively that they 
indicate a coherent, comprehensive world view 
that deserves more than derision. His study, ac- 
cordingly, serves not only as a guide to the 
many moral reform activities of the late nine- 
teenth century, but also to a significant and 
little-explored aspect of the history of American 
thought. 

Though they upheld traditional values, es- 
pecially in the face of what they perceived as 
the fragmenting influence of the city on an 
older moral consensus and sexual behavior, the 
purity crusaders, Pivar insists, were squarely in 
the reform tradition. They had, first of all, to 
overcome the opposition of still more traditional 
moralists who considered any public discussion 
of sexual matters dangerously provocative. More- 
over, they strove not simply to conserve ortho- 
dox principles, but to extend them to men as 
well as women (by doing away with the in- 
famous "double standard"), and it was this 
emphasis on sexual egalitarianism that drew 
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many feminists, such as Susan B. Anthony, into 
the purity movement. Perhaps most interesting, 
Pivar demonstrates that much of the leadership 
of the American Purity Alliance, including its 
president, Aaron Macy Powell, had been active 
in the struggle for the abolition of Negro 
slavery. In that earlier abolitionist campaign 
many of the later crusaders for moral purity 
had been Garrisonians, and they brought to 
the purity movement the belief in Christian per- 
fectionism that had so informed Garrison's mind 
and behavior. But here, as in so many areas of 
American life, the typically Garrisonian faith 
in the possibilities of individual moral regenera- 
tion gradually gave way to a reliance on insti- 
tutional controls and force of law to achieve 
moral purposes. 

Pivar treats bis reformers sympathetically, 
though he criticizes their pansexualism and what 
he calls the totalitarian implications of a move- 
ment whose quest for purity led inevitably to 
the pursuit of enforced moral homogeneity. 
“They overstressed social order," he concludes, 
not very originally, "at the expense of liberty." 
There is much valuable information in this 
book, but it is presented in such an inchoate, 
cumbersome way that all but the most deter- 
mined readers will be repelled. For those who 
persist, however, Pivar provides some fresh com- 
mentary and suggestions for further research 
in an important area. 


DAVID M. KENNEDY 
Stanford University 


ROBERT T. HANDY. A Christian America: Prot- 
estant Hopes and Historical Realities. New 
York: Oxford University Press. 1971. Pp. x, 
282. $7.95. 


HENRY WARNER BOWDEN. Church History in the 
Age of Science: Historiographical Patterns in 
the United States, 1876-1918. Chapel Hill: Uni- 
versity of North Carolina Press. 1971. Pp. xvi, 
269. $10.00. 


The recent historiographical trends that take 
into account racial and ethnic factors have 
reached into the stories of the old American 
majority, that population element now com- 
prehended in the acronym WASP. 'The White 
Anglo-Saxon Protestants never thought of 
themselves as an ethnic group among others but 
as the norm from which outsiders, intruders, 
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and late-comers should be distanced and by 
which they should be measured. 

Curiously the "P" in that acronym has been 
most neglected by historians, yet the Protestant 
religious outlook of the old majority reveals 
more about it than does Anglo-Saxonism. 
Robert T. Handy has written one of the first 
histories of the "P." He wisely avoids attempts 
to compete with the many general histories of 
religion and instead isolates one motif: the 
attempt to build-a Christian civilization in 
America. He is faithful to the intentions of 
these fathers and, though he pays less attention 
to them, mothers. Their desire to be, to believe, 
to convert, to serve, and to build is recognized. 

Handy’s importance, however, lies in the suc- 
cess with which he defines the less attractive 
features, the sometimes overlooked element in 
their intentions. While they provided clarity, 
definition, and goals for a younger nation, their 
program led to persistent racism, was marked by 
messianism, and issued in a desire to exclude 
those who were not of their kind. Handy tells 
the story without the fashionable self-hate that 
is supposed to motivate WASP muckrakers and 
re-examiners. Yet he glosses over none of the 
uglinesses. ' 

The book begins slowly with a conventional 
canvass of colonial religious establishments and 
comes into its own in accounting for the 
Protestant empire (1800-60) and its self-defen- 
sive era (1860-1900) as a passage toward its 
eventual partial disintegration. The story of 
defensiveness could have been dramatized had 
Handy chosen to allot more than one page to 
pre-ı860 anti-Catholic nativism. The almost in- 
stantaneous character of WASP reaction when 
"outsiders" began to appear reveals how much 
sham, bravado, and insecurity were mingled in 
the fabricated "Christian America.” He’ does 
justice to the Southern half of thé story and 
pays attention to black America, though he 
gives black Protestantism less space than one 
might have expected. His is a reliable account, 
based on a fresh reading of familiar sources and 
a first reading of overlooked sources, of the 
"religiocification"—the term is black leader 
Albert Cleage's—of America. 

Henry Warner Bowden's study of church his. 
tory has a much narrower focus, but it illustrates 
some of the traumas of Handy's period which 
was designated to be one of self-defensiveness 
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and missionism. While Handy had to carve a 
path where many had been walked over before, 
Bowden hacks out new territory. Almost no one 
writing the history of history in America has 
paid attention to the historians of the nation's 
religions (or of earlier Christianity). Thus, as a 
speaker of a first word, he has more opportunity 
to form molds and set up stereotypes. 

Students of history in general know that the 
years 1876-1918 include the period when his- 
torical writing became professionalized and 
turned academic. The stress on old concepts of 
church history during that transformation is 
Bowden's chief concern. Until this period most 
church history was confessional and apologetic, 
written in defense of a particular creed or view- 
point. The demands of "scientific objectivity" 
led two generations of historians to try to shrug 
off the creedal commitments. In the process they 
were not as successful as they thought they had 
been in becoming free of presuppositions. 

After sketching the general academic trend 
and reviewing the old seminary base of church 
history, Bowden summarizes trends in Catholic 
historiography in the least-animated chapter of 
the book. 'Then he outlines the "theory of the 
church as a social institution," particularly as 
perceived by the optimistic liberals who became 
the mainline church historians. Church history 
now came to be used, wittingly and unwittingly, 
as an instrument of the Social Gospel and 
served to provide argument for both sides in the 
controversies that tore churches into Right and 
Left factions, both theologically and sociopoliti- 
cally His appendix on the founding in this 
period of the American Society of Church His- 
tory is particularly valuable and should be 
read by members of professional societies that 
have little to do with religious history. 

Bowden had no small task showing why any- 
one should bother with largely unread historians 
like Ephraim Emerton or those remembered 
for one work each, as is the case with Williston 
Walker, whose history of the church generations 
of seminarians were condemned to plow through, 
or Frank Foster, whose history of New England 
theology still attracts occasional researchers. 
Bowden's reminder that "Social Gospeller" Wal- 
ter Rauschenbusch remained a professional 
church historian throughout his career is an 
excellent chapter on the uses of history in 
social causes. But he is most happy and fortu- 
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nate when he has two major figures, Philip 
Schaff and John Gilmary Shea, to dissect and 
expound. His subjects, with the exception of 
Shea, were Protestants who shed one set of 
assumptions but acquired another. The latter 
set was as confessional as the older “pre-objec- 
tive" ones had been, but they were less durable 
and died with an era. 


MARTIN E. MARTY 
University of Chicago 


JOHN F. MARSZALEK, JR. Court-Martial: A Black 
Man in America, New York: Charles Scribner's 
Sons, 1972. Pp. xv, 320. $8.95. 


This absorbing, thoroughly researched, compre- 
hensively documented, and generally restrained 
story of the life of West Point Cadet Johnson 
Whittaker vividly portrays not only his ordeal 
but that of the academy and democracy in the 
United States. Born a slave in South Carolina, 
he studied for two years at the University of 
South Carolina and entered West Point in 
1876. Except for his plebe year and a few 
months the next year, he roomed alone. The 
ostracism was almost complete; West Point did 
not have the responsibility of providing social 
equality, especially for a "white nigger" during 
the period of reconciliation between the North 
and the South. 

On April 6, 1880, three white cadets found 
Whittaker's partially mutilated body in his 
room. He stoutly insisted that three masked 
men had attacked him and tied him to his bed. 
“A Friend” had left a note: “ “You will be fixed. 
Better keep awake.'" An obviously prejudiced 
court of inquiry, before which Whittaker was 
“practically unrepresented,” found him guilty 
of inflicting the wounds. But President Hayes 
appointed General O. O. Howard, former presi- 
dent of Howard University, as the new super- 
intendent of the academy to “ensure the fair 
treatment of black cadets.” Impressed by Whit- 
taker’s request and Howard’s recommendation, 
Hayes ordered aa court-martial. 

The court, six of whose ten members were 
not West Point graduates, considered the ques- 
tions presented to the court of inquiry. Despite 
the generally able defense by Daniel H. Cham- 
berlain, former Reconstruction governor of 
South Carolina, the court found Whittaker 
guilty of self-mutilation, writing the threatening 
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note, and lying to the court of inquiry. But the 
court-martial found him innocent of seeking to 
discredit the academy's honor, his allegedly prin- 
cipal motive. It ordered him, nevertheless, to be 
discharged from the academy, fined one dollar, 
and confined at hard labor for one year in a 
penetentiary. It recommended, however, that, 
because of his youth and inexperience, the 
fine and imprisonment be remitted. 

The Judge Advocate General, after a careful 
review (excellently summarized on pp. 241—46), 
concluded that the proceedings, findings, and 
sentence should be disapproved. On March 22, 
1882, President Arthur disapproved the findings 
and sentence because the court-martial had 
improperly admitted some of Whittaker's letters. 
The day before, Secretary of War Robert T. 
Lincoln had ordered Whittaker discharged "by 
reason of failure to pass [an examination] &c." 
As Professor Marzalek correctly observed: “West 
Point had lost the battle but won the war." 

RAYFORD W. LOGAN 
Howard University 


JEREMY  BRECHER. Strike! [San  Francisco:] 
Straight Axrow Books; distrib. by World Pub- 
lishing Company, New York. 1972. Pp. xiv, 329. 
Cloth $10.00, paper $3.95. 

GEORGE G. SUGGS, JR. Colorado's War on Militant 
Unionism: James H. Peabody and the Western 
Federation of Miners. Detroit: Wayne State 
University Press. 1972. Pp. 242. $12.50. 


HAROLD W. AURAND. From the Molly Maguires 
to the United Mine Workers: The Social Ecology 
of an Industrial Union, 1869-1897. Philadel- 
phia: Temple University Press. 1971. Pp. x, 221. 
$10.00. 


That the long struggle of American workers for 
humane treatment by their employers was a 
difficult and often bloody one is made vividly 
evident in these three additions to the literature 
of American labor history. One is a survey of 
the mass strike in the United States, and the 
others are monographs dealing with the con- 
flicts between miners and mine owners in Colo- 
rado and Pennsylvania. 

Jeremy Brecher is a radical apparently an 
anarchosyndicalist, who believes that "the fun- 
damental problem we face—and the key to solv- 
ing the more particular problems—is to trans 
form society so that ordinary people control 
it" (p. viii). Thus Brecher is a man with a mis- 
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sion. Because he is displeased with society as it 
exists, he wants to change it, and he feels that 
the historian should participate in this change. 
He believes that the historian “must show what 
forces might prefigure a movement by the 
underlying population to assert their will over 
society” (p. 319). Certainly he makes no attempt 
to conceal his prejudices. 

Brecher belongs to the group of historians 
that is unhappy with the so-called consensus 
school of American historiography. He denies 
the absence of class conflict in the American 
experience and is indignant because “we have 
been told anything but the whole truth about 
American history” (p. vii), His aim is to correct 
some of this in his book about “repeated, mas- 
sive, and often violent revolts by ordinary work- 
ing people in America" (p. vii). His emphasis, 
therefore, is on the strikes initiated and con- 
ducted by the workers themselves rather than 
unions. He sees union leaders as essentially 
conservative, all too frequently seeking to con- 
tain and stop strikes or settling for less than the 
workers want. 

Basing his book largely on the standard 
secondary sources, Brecher deals with the major 
mass strikes in American history from the 
Great Upheaval of 1877 to the present. But 
even the casual reader of American labor his- 
tory will not find much that is new here, in 
spite of Brecher' contention that his book 
"gives a picture far different from the usual 
high school or college history course" (p. vii). 
It is not his facts but his interpretations that 
are controversial Although he gives powerful 
support to the position that class conflict was a 
significant factor in these strikes, some will find 
it more difficult to agree with his view that 
they were revolutionary processes. He admits 
that the strikers did not have revolution in 
mind but points out that "revolutionary move- 
ments rarely begin with a revolutionary inten- 
tion" (p. 240). 

In Colorado’s War on Militant Unionism 
Suggs presents a workmanlike account of the 
labor policy of James H. Peabody, governor of 
Colorado from 1903 to 1905. Strongly antilabor, 
Peabody frequently intervened on the side of 
the mine owners in their disputes with the 
workers. He used the National Guard to break 
strikes and played a significant role in reducing 
the power of the Western Federation of Miners 
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in Colorado. “That he materially affected the 
industrial history of the trans-Mississippi West 
is undeniable," Suggs writes; "that he had an 
important impact upon the entire American 
labor movement is certain" (p. 12). 

Sugg's book is clearly written and amply 
documented with a useful "Essay on Sources." 
To say that it is stimulating would be to go too 
far, but Suggs has done effectively the job that 
he set out to do—with one exception. As is the 
case with many writers, in his zeal to establish 
the significance of his work, he claims too much 
for it. For although Suggs is successful in show- 
ing the destructive effects of Peabody's policy 
on the WFM, he does not adequately support 
his contention that the governor "had an im- 
portant impact upon the entire American labor 
movement." 

Aurand's From the Molly Maguires to the 
United Mine Workers deals with the anthracite 
miners of Pennsylvania during the late nine- 
teenth century. So that the reader will under- 
stand clearly the problems of the miner Aurand 
devotes more than a quarter of his short book 
to the physical surroundings, the coal industrv, 
and the community. 'The major portion of the 
work is concerned with the frustration, the 
violence, and the failures that characterized the 
early attempts of the miners to deal with low 
wages and high accident rates through organiza- 
tion. Mine owners were hostile, but it is 
Aurand's contention that even more significant 
was the regional and ethnic diversity of the 
area. Success did not come until the 1890s when 
the United Mine Workers set up separate 
locals for each immigrant group and organized 
the area into three districts corresponding to 
the three economic regions that had developed. 
` The faults of this book lie not in Aurand’s 
treatment of the labor history of the anthracite 
fields but stem from an apparent fear on the 
part of the author that he will not be under- 
stood. This has led him to attempt to do too 
much, and the result is more of an outline than 
a completed work. Although he needed to ex- 
plain enough about the region and the industry 
to make clear the problems of the miners and 
the difficulties of organization, much that he 
does is not necessary. The reader interested in 
labor history does not have to be told how coal 
was originally formed. Aurand also insists on ex- 
plaining the obvious and tends to be repetitious. 
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If the reader is not fully aware that the major 
problem of the anthracite industry was over- 
investment, it is not because the author has 
failed to say so many times. 

Although all of these books are of interest to 
the student of American labor history, none 
overwhelms the reader with its significance or its 
brilliance. What does come through power- 
fully in all three is hardly new, yet is too often 
forgotten: the incredible sufferings and daunt- 
léss courage of the worker during the early in- 
dustrial era. It is becoming more difficult to 
deny that class conflict bas been a part of 
America's history. Although neither Aurand 
nor Suggs seem to be grinding the same ax as 
Brecher, their books support much that he 
claims. 

HAROLD W. CURRIE 
Michigan State University 


ROGER L. GRINDLE. Quarry and Kiln: The Story 
of Maine' Lime Industry Rockland, Me.: 
Courier-Gazette. 1971. Pp. 331. $12.50. 

DAVID C. SMITH. A History of Lumbering in 
Maine, 1861-1960. (University of Maine Studies, 
number 93.) Orono: University of Maine Press, 
1972. Pp. xvi, 468. $9.00. 


These two books deal with important aspects of 
the naturalresource-based economic develop- 
ment of a relatively poor state. Both authors 
focus narrowly upon events in Maine, but each 
has done a quite creditable job within the limits 
he sets for himself. 

Quarry and Kiln describes the evolution of 
the production, transport, and marketing of 
lime, an economic mainstay of the coastal re- 
gion of Maine in the nineteenth century. Un- 
folding a detailed narrative based primarily on 
newspaper evidence, Roger Grindle traces the 
history of a typical manufacturing industry 
characterized by personal management and rela- 
tively small firms. Though the author seldom 
refers to wider economic developments, his story 
fits comfortably into the prevailing general pat- 
terns outlined by other historians: small busi- 
nessmen combined local resources and produced 
a bulky, low value-added commodity that went 
to market via coastal shipping and was dis- 
tributed by commission merchants in major 
port cities (primarily New York). Declining 
fortunes led to increasing cooperation between 
producers, ultimately capped by consolidation 
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into somewhat larger firms at the end of the 
century. The story focuses on the 1880-1900 
period and ends abruptly with the decline of 
personal enterprises at the turn of the century. 
Although Grindle offers few generalizations, the 
book will prove useful to others more inclined 
to synthesis. 

David C. Smith's lengthy, exhaustively re- 
searched, and heavily detailed book might well 
have been called 4 History of the Maine 
Forests, for he conceives of lumbering very 
broadly and properly includes such related 
topics as transportation, labor conditions, the 
disposition of public lands, conservation, scien- 
tific forestry, control of water power, and the 
political ramifications of Maine's leading indus- 
try. "Throughout most of the nineteenth cen- 
tury Maine's lumbering industry resembled the 
picture of the lime business sketched above. 
The closing decades of the century, however, 
brought a revolution to the woods—the market 
shifted from sawn lumber and finished items to 
pulp as rag paper gave way to woodpulp paper. 
This destroyed the prevailing idyllic times and 
gave birth to the villains in Smith’s piece, the 
large, capital-intensive paper companies, to 
which he usually refers as "the pulp grinders.” 
The spectacular growth of that industry brought 
outside capital and influence to a state which 
often resented them as imperialist intrusions. 
When consolidation and “big business’ arrived 
in the late 1890s in the form of such pulp 
grinders as the Great Northern Paper Company, 
the battle lines were drawn between “the peo- 
ple as opposed to the companies" (p. 309). 

The companies steamrollered all before them, 
"ending finally with ownership of the land, con- 
trol of the rivers, and domination of the politics 
and economics of the state" (p. 173). Despite 
that, through some strange amalgam of en- 
lightened self-interest by the pulp grinders, 
political pressure by their opponents, and the 
work of conservationists, the ultimate result 
was the triumph of scientific forestry manage- 
ment and the resurgence of Maine's woods to 
the point that "today Maine looks more as it 
did in 1660 than it did in 1860" (p. 374). 

Smith misses a real opportunity to make a 
good book better when he fails to compare 
analytically Maine's apparent success in achiev- 
ing sound forest use with what he describes as 
the failure of other lumbering states. Like the 
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inhabitants of other relatively unindustrialized 
areas (and to some extent of the entire country), 
Downeasters historically faced the cruel dilemma 
of both wanting and fearing modern industry. 
If their success in overcoming that dilemma in 
lumbering was all that Smith indicates, more 
analysis and explanation is needed. 

GLENN PORTER 

Harvard University 


DONALD HOFFMANN. The Architecture of John 
Wellborn Root. (The Johns Hopkins Studies in 
Nineteenth-Century Architecture.) Baltimore: 
Johns Hopkins University Press. 1973. Pp. xviii, 
263. $13.50. 


For many years one of the major deficiencies in 
American architectural history has been a full 
scale, objective biography of John Wellborn 
Root. It is almost unbelievable that the last 
book on this architect was published in 1896 by 
the poet and editor, Harriet Monroe. While 
Miss Monroe’s volume contained much valuable - 
information, she was Root's sister-in-law, and 
her attitude was overly worshipful. In addition 
she lacked the necessary technical equipment to 
handle her subject. The picture has been further 
complicated by the slighting references to 
Root in the writings of Louis Sullivan and 
Frank Lloyd Wright. It is a pleasure to report 
that the gap has now been filled by this excel- 
lent volume from the hand of Donald Hofi- 
mann, art critic of the Kansas City Star and for 
many years a close student of Root’s buildings. 

Mr. Hoffmann is both a severe and sympa- 
thetic critic, and he makes it perfectly clear that 
Root's design method resulted in a number of 
failures, Understandably he concentrates on the 
grand successes such as the Rookery and the 
Monadnock in Chicago and the Board of Trade 
in Kansas City; it would be hard to fault his 
analyses of these great structures on technical, 
social, or esthetic grounds. For each he outlines 
the program given to the architect by the 
businessmen for whom he worked, the in- 
tricacies of foundation problems, and Root's 
mastery of space, light, proportion, and detail. 
Nor does he slight the iconographic aspect; 
from Root's own writings he quotes the mem- 
orable remark that the Burlington headquarters 
was intended to be a "suitable architectural 
expression of a great and stable railway cor- 
poration.” No one could have put it better. 
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Hoffmann has consulted all the relevant archives 
and secondary materials and has obviously made 
an effort to visit the existing buildings wherever 
possible. These, it is sad to note, grow less in 
number every year, though some of the best, 
such as the Kansas City Board of 'Trade, have 
been preserved in the photographs of the late 
lamented Richard Nickel. Of these superb pic- 
tures the author properly makes extensive use. 
As a consequence of Hoffmann's book architec- 
tural historians are going to have to make some 
interesting revisions in their evaluations of 
Sullivan and Root. It is my guess that Root 
may well emerge as the more inventive of the 
two. His solutions to spatial problems were 
much more inventive than those of Sullivan, 
possibly because he was interested in the pos- 
sibilities of tall buildings as hollow squares, 
whereas Sullivan was not. 

My only quibble with Hoffmann is a small 
one. He quotes Sullivan as recalling that the 
men most responsible for the development of 
the modern office building were a pair of Chi- 
cago businessmen, Owen Aldis and William 
Hale. It seems to me that Hoffman might have 
told us a bit more about these two enormously 
important patrons. Both were important in the 
financial life of the city, and it is unfortunate 
that they remain shadowy figures in the back- 
ground. This, however, is a minor point. It only 
remains to note that the book contains an 
exemplary bibliographical note and a compre- 
hensive index. It is a thoroughly satisfying 
work. 

LEONARD K. EATON 
University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor 


MARTIN BLUMENSON. The Patton Papers. Volume 
1, 1885-1940. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. 1972. Pp. xx, 996. $15.00. 


Martin Blumenson, as usual, has done a superb 
job. He and George S. Patton, Jr. have pro 
duced a deeply moving account of a high-rank- 
ing military personality. As a human document 
it exceeds all others in military literature 
known to me, except for the warm biography, 
which is based upon papers as intimate as 
those in this book, of William Tecumseh Sher- 
man by James M. Merrill. 

You will not like many of the ideas upon 
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which George Patton based his conduct. Some 
readers will resent his conviction that he was 
a patrician, a gentleman by reason of his an- 
cestors. They will not be able to deny that he 
could live like one. Great wealth, inherited 
and married, enabled him to wear, for example, 
custom-made silk khaki shirts in combat dur- 
ing World War I. One large group, we hope, 
will deplore his racism, founded on the belief 
that God created the white race to be domi- 
fiant. Recoil, if you will, from his ideas about 
war. He believed tbat it could never be 
eradicated and that attempts at disarmament 
weakened not only the power but the moral 
fiber of a nation. He referred to Woodrow 
Wilson as “that unspeakable ass" (p. 346) when 
Wilson tried to keep the United States out of 
the First World War. When the president said 
that a great nation might be too proud to fight, 
Patton believed him a coward. Intermittently 
throughout his life he hoped war would come, 
and he flatly admitted that through it alone 
could he obtain full personal fulfillment. 
Neither he nor any true soldier, he believed, 
would stir up a fight; that was the province 
of businessmen and politicians. But he was in 
sympathy with the latter and was glad of the 
opportunity to finish what they had started. 
After World War I he wrote wistfully to Gen- 
eral Pershing that "war is the only place where 
a man realy [sic] lives" (p. 700). 

Few readers, it is hoped, will approve the 
autocrat in him. In 1909, when twenty-four, 
he wrote his father that he wanted to be presi- 
dent or dictator (p. 161). Maturity did not 
change this goal. Seventeen years later he wrote, 
this time to his wife, that "I have always hoped 
that as the result of a great war I would secure su- 
preme command and such fame that after the 
war I would be able to become President or dic- 
tator by the ballot or by force" (p. 804). The 
patrician basis for this position he stated as 
follows: '"The few must run the many for the 
latter's good. To Hell with the people" (p. 
368). He was an enthusiastic director of the 
suppression of the bonus marchers in Washing- 
ton in 1932 for he believed, as did President 
Hoover and General MacArthur, that the 
marchers were true revolutionaries infected 
with communism. I am grateful that he never 
clawed his way to the very top. 

All the while that you disapprove of Patton, 
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he draws you to him. You cheer in spite of 
yourself as he dauntlessly tried to realize what 
he believed was his destiny. You are warmed 
by the lifelong love affair between him and his 
wife, which began when they first met, she 
sixteen years old and he seventeen. His un- 
flagging devotion to his father will touch you. 
So will his disinterested admiration for General 
Pershing, after whom he patterned himself as 
well as he could. Other grand qualities will 
attract you to him: unswerving loyalty to his 
superiors, whatever he thought of them, cour- 
age, determination never to quit, humor, de- 
votion to duty, and thorough dedication to 
the profession of arms and constant study of it. 
Patton led the tanks in the battles of Saint- 
Mihiel and Meuse-Argonne and was wounded 
in the latter. At the end of World War I he 
virtually personified the armored service to 
Americans. Then in 1920 the tank corps was 
abolished, and he requested transfer back to 
the cavalry. Some tanks remained in the in- 
fantry and cavalry and some devotees with 
them, but Patton argued for two decades that 
the cavalry would be indispensable in future 
wars. Of course he could hardly expect to 
knock the branch and at the same time rise 
in it. But in addition he believed that the 
next conflict would be fought in almost road- 
less areas where only footmen and horsemen 
could go. Also, because he loved horses and 
“horsey” people, he remained blind to the vul- 
nerability of the cavalry to attack from the 
air and from tanks. This was his worst error in 
judgment, and we grieve for him over it. But 
when in 1940 he returned to the tanks we can 
applaud again, for, since we know how the 
story ended, we see that he has at last found his 
road to fame. 
JOHN K. MAHON 
University of Florida 


JACOB ADLER and GWYNN BARREIT, edited with 

introduction and notes by. The Diaries of Wal- 

ter Murray Gibson, 1886, 1887. [Honolulu:] 

ee Press of Hawaii. 1973. Pp. xvii, 199. 
10.00. 


All the six diaries of Walter Murray Gibson 
(presumably for the years 1882-87, during which 
he was premier under King David Kalakaua) 
are not extant. Only the two now published 
repose in the library of Brigham Young Uni- 
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versity. The editors performed their assignment 
admirably. Jacob Adler, a professor of account- 
ing and finance at the University of Hawaii, in- 
trigued by the history and economic develop- 
ment of the country, has turned to history as a 
hobby. Gywnn Barrett, six years on the faculty 
of Church College of Hawaii and now profes- 
sor of history at Boise State College, is espe- 
cialy interested in the preparation of diaries 
for publication. Their attractive volume is not 
a mere verbatim reproduction of a personal rec- 
ord of two years in the life of a dynamic man, 
who for five years wielded tremendous power 
in the Hawaiian kingdom, captivating Hawai- 
ians with his slogan of "Hawaii for the Hawai- 
ians" and his program “primacy in the Pacific.” 

The historical value of the diaries is enhanced 
by a twelve-page biography of Gibson; a run- 
ning documented commentary on many en- 
tries; a five-page “Last Days" covering Gibson's 
exile and death in San Francisco and the 
return of his remains to Honolulu; a three-page 
appendix devoted to Mother Marianne, of the 
Third Order of St. Francis, who dedicated 
thirty-five years to the lepers of Hawaii, and 
was adored by Gibson; and a thirteen-page 
index. 

This annotated treatment of only two of 
Gibson's diaries by no means settles the dispu- 
tation over one of the most controversial char- 
acters in Hawaiian history. Perhaps Professor 
Adler in his forthcoming biography of Walter 
Murray Gibson will place the often maligned 
man in the proper historical perspective, as he 
did another supposedly malevolent character, 
also objurgated and frightened from the Is- 
lands, in his Claus Spreckles: The Sugar King 
in Hauaii. 

MERZE TATE 
Howard University 


BRUCE KUKLICK. Josiah Royce: An Intellectual 
Biography. Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill Com- 
pany. 1972. Pp. ix, 270. $12.50. 

Whether or not Alfred North Whitehead was 
correct in suggesting that the entire course of 
Western philosophy may be considered as a 
series of footnotes to Plato, it is certainly the 
case that the entire course of Western philos- 
ophy in the nineteenth and twentieth cen- 
turies is a series of footnotes to Kant. Among 
the philosophers in America who grappled 
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with the problems bequeathed by Kant, Josiah 
Royce (1855-1916) was by no means the least. 

Bruce Kuklick, who teaches philosophy and 
American Studies at Yale, has written a careful 
and authoritative intellectual biography of 
Royce. Such a study has long been a desidera- 
tum, delayed by Royce’s-immediate descendants 
at the philosopher’s express wish. 

Mr. Kuklick describes his own work as “an 
exercise in the logic of the history of ideas.” 
He tries to avoid both the attempt of current 
philosophers to uncover what is still living in 
Royce and the nonphilosophic approach that 
he finds characteristic of intellectual historians 
of assimilating philosophic terms to those of 
historians. Kuklick is concerned to show that 
Royce’s philosophic development from an early 
(and technical) pragmatism, through absolute 
idealism and a reformulated voluntarism, to a 
profound attempt to present a system allowing 
full reality both to the Absolute and to discrete 
individuals, was “part of a major philosophical 
movement” of neo-Kantianism and not merely 
an intellectual form of loose-jointed American 
practicalism. 

Essential to Royce’s Kantianism at all stages 
of his development was a dialectical resolution 
of the question of the connection between the 
Absolute (Reality, Kant’s “noumenon”) and the 
world of human. experience (Appearance, Kant's 
"phenomenon"). Kuklick is especially clear in 
his presentation of the various forms that this 
dialectical -argument took at different periods 
in Royce's life. Kuklick clarifies in particular 
Royce’s renewed concern with the study of 
modern logic as evidence of the philosopher's 
growing dissatisfaction with the line of argu- 
ment followed in the earlier writings. 

. In the course of his treatment Kuklick dis- 
cusses all aspects of Royce’s philosophy and 
gives a more thorough insight than any previous 
writer into the changes that took place in it. 
I have no doubt that Kuklick’s book will be 
held in high regard for many years to come. 
JOSEPH L. BLAU 
Columbia University 


THOMAS C. COCHRAN. American Business in the 
Twentieth Century. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
University Press. 1972. Pp. vi, 259. $11.95. 


During the past fifteen years much has hap- 
pened in American history and in the history 
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of American history as well. A wave of internal 
strife has swept through America’s cities and 
centers of higher education, leaving behind a 
population subdued and somewhat less certain 
about the future although apparently still not 
inclined to abandon any of its major institu- 
tions or values. The history of modern America 
has experienced a somewhat similar (although 
less traumatic) pattern of development: while 
most scholars have stayed in the familiar 
grooves of liberal history, gentle revisionism, 
and counter-revisionism, the majority position 
has been sharply challenged by New Left 
scholars and by historians employing behavioral 
theories and quantitative techniques. Most his- 
torians today seem to be still clinging to estab- 
lished norms but doing so with less confidence 
than they had a decade ago. 

The impact of these dual changes in our 
history and historiography can be seen in 
Thomas C. Cochran’s volume on, American 
Business in the Twentieth Century. The book 
was originally published in 1957 as The Ameri- 
can Business System: A Historical Perspective, 
1900-1955. Now, it reappears with a new pub- 
lisher and a new style of organization, substan- 
tially rewritten and sporting much additional 
material. In its current incarnation Cochran’s 
study is a strong addition to our slim bibliog- 
raphy of syntheses in modern economic and 
business history. 

The author has significantly improved the 
volume, in part by sharpening his analysis. 
While the first edition emphasized the role of 
technology in shaping the economy, Cochran 
today gives éven greater stress to the techno- 
logical factor as an agent of change. He 
heightens for the reader the distinction be- 
tween new and old industries, between those 
that are technologically advanced and those 
that are not. He clarifies the role of small and 
medium-sized businesses. This is a subject that 
many of us (myself included) ignore as we 
rush to study the corporate giants which domi- 
nate the front pages of the financial papers— 
and lately the daily papers as well. To those 
who see the so-called center firms—the modern, 
technologically advanced corporations—setting 
the pace for the rest of the economy, Cochran 
issues a firm note of caution: most business 
activity is still carried on by small and medium- 
sized firms; the managers of these businesses 
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may not make the headlines in New York, but 
they do much to set the tone of our business 
society; they make decisions that have a sig- 
nificant cumulative impact upon the economy. 
Finally, the Cochran of the seventies accepts 
and applies Keynesian analysis much more than 
did the Cochran of the fifties. This is particu- 
larly evident in his treatment of the Great 
Depression; where he was hesitant before he 
is firm today in using a Keynesian approach 
to this, the nation's most serious economic crisis. 

The author has also broadened his synthesis. 
He has.always been a scholar of impressive 
range, and that quality is evident in this book. 
He blends material from Reinhard Bendix with 
the viewpoints of Matthew Josephson; he is 
attentive to John Maynard Keynes, but also to 
Peter Drucker. Drawing on recent scholarship, 
Cochran has changed his interpretation of the 
1900-30 period. He has absorbed that brand of 
revisionist scholarship which has fractured the 
monolithic contestants (the business commu- 
nity, for instance) of progressive history. Simi- 
larly, he has made good use of New Left his- 
tory, including the work of Gabriel Kolko. 
The new ideas flowing from recent research 
can be seen in his treatment of World War I, 
but they are most apparent in his study of the 
Second World War and postwar years. Here he 
offers a far more complete picture of the prob- 
lems of wartime controls and of the new de- 
velopments in business-government relations 
that characterize the cold-war economy. His- 
torians who use the book as a text will, I trust, 
be particularly grateful for this contemporary 
material. . 

Cochran’s synthesis of American business 
history not only highlights a few leading forces 
of change but also gives considerable emphasis 
to the continuity and the complexities of our 
history. The author pictures a system that has 
changed—particularly insofar as the govern- 
ment’s role is concerned—but which remains in 
many regards much like the economy of ıgoo. 
He concludes that from the calm perspective 
of the 1970s, we are not so far removed from 
1900 as we seemed to be when the cities were 
burning and the campuses filled with riots. 

While Cochran does not give us a powerful, 
dynamic analysis of the growth process, he has 
written a book that effectively pulls together 
the varied strands of business development in 
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our recent past. The volume's strength rests 
in its breadth and in its restrained judgment of 
the role of business in shaping the main con- 
tours of our society. 

LOUIS GALAMBOS 

Johns Hopkins University 


RUSSELL LYNES. Good Old Modern: An Intimate 
Portrait of the Museum of Modern Art. New 
York: Atheneum. 1973. Pp. xvi, 490. $13.95. 


During the early twentieth century an increas- 
ing number of art collectors, mostly from the 
East and New York, were captivated by the 
artistic movements emanating from Paris and 
began to acquire works by the Post-Impres- 
sionists, Cubists, and Fauvists. Despite their pa- 
tronage, however, and despite the increase in 
the number of American artists influenced by 
the new European styles, which later came to 
include German Expressionism and Italian Fu- 
turism, the new art received short shrift from 
the American public. The Armory Show of 
1918 publicized the new ideas as did the art 
journals and commercial galleries devoted to 
contemporary art that sprung up in its wake. 
But something more forceful—the imprimatur 
of a respectable institution—was required to 
bring about acceptance of the new ways of see- 
ing that underlay the Modern expression. The 
founding of the Museum of Modern Art in 
New York months before the Crash of 1929 
provided that force. 

As a longtime friend of the museum and 
its staff, Russell Lynes has written what he 
calls an “unofficial, unsubsidized, and unau- 
thorized” history of the institution from its in- 
ception in the minds of three “daring” (and 
wealthy) ladies to the present. Lynes is particu- 
larly interested in the individuals most re- 
sponsible for the growth and direction of the 
museum—and these unquestionably were its 
first director, Alfred H. Barr, and the various 
members of its board of trustees. As a result, 
there is little about modern art here, but a 
great deal of chitchat about people, events, 
buildings. When the frivolous is separated from 
the serious, however, an amazingly clear picture 
emerges of how elite groups, through control 
of private institutions founded with a public 
purpose, exercise their influence on tastes and 
culture. 

Barr wished to have the museum reflect the 
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variety of the arts of the time. He sought ex- 
perimentation in posters, kitchen designs, and 
architecture, as well as in paintings and sculp- 
ture. His catholicity, however, collided with 
the less elastic definition of art by his trustees, 
and in such contests they, of course, won since, 
in the long run, the trustees paid the bills. 

The influence of the trustees on the museum 
accounts in some measure for the institution's 
difficulties. Designed to encourage the con- 
temporary art of the 1920s, the museum gave 
its approval to what was at the time considered 
daring and innovative. As the term "Modern" 
came to describe an artistic mode or period 
rather than the contemporary, the museum's 
thrust as an. innovative force in the art world 
was blunted. Its permanent collection of mod- 
ern art, reflecting the trustees' special tastes, 
gave it the characteristics of a repository mu- 
seum dedicated to European art of the mid- 
"twentieth century. Soon it took on the sem- 
blance of the establishment and began to lose 
the “prophetic . . . fresh, and outrageous" char- 
acter that earlier had justified its bold program. 
Modern became chic, but it also became—as 
Lynes points out—‘Yesterday.” Demands for 
exhibitions of the works of artists who did not 
fit into the Modern prescription went un- 
fulfilled, since the trustees’ taste ran primarily to 
the earlier European expression. As a result, dis- 
satisfied artists and members of minority groups 
‘are now questioning the museum's elitism and 
demanding changes in its administration, pro- 
grams, and functions. 

The very success of the Museum of Modern 
Art has made it an expensive institution to 
‘maintain and has forced it to meet challenges 
of contemporary society that it was unprepared 
to do. The intellectual features of its earlier 
programs have to contend with business con- 
siderations, Also at question is the museum’s 
conception of itself—is it to be a great educa- 
tional institution or a "deep freeze" for its trus- 
tees’ treasures? Is it to be a force for the 
innovative or for the conservative? 

Lynes leaves little question that as a result of 
its willingness in the past to risk experimenta- 
tion the museum has exercised a large influence 
on art, tastes, the cultural life of the American 
people, and the artist. His book raises ques- 
tions about the museum’s future influence even 
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while it provides a fascinating guide through 
the areas of its earlier effectiveness. 
LILLIAN B. MILLER 
National Portrait Gallery 


ROBERT E. BURTON. Democrats of Oregon: The 
Pattern of Minority Politics, 1900-1956. Eu- 
gene: University of Oregon Press. 1970. Pp. x, 
158. $7.50. : 


The history of a losing party in a small state 
deserves attention only if the author can move 
beyond ephemeral rhetoric and local personali- 
ties to probe the political culture of an era, the 
values and behavior of the people, the genius 
of the party, or the truths of forgotten prophets. 
Robert E. Burton is aware of these responsi- 
bilities and has done some reading in political 
science. He presents us with a narrative of 
dismal losses and unexpected wins, together 
with a cursory sketch of gross voting patterns, 
party organization, and newspaper rhetoric, 
fleshed out a bit with quotations culled from 
manuscript collections and four interviews. 
With William U’Ren, Charles McNary, Richard 
Neuberger, Wayne Morse, Al Ullman, Mark 
Hatfield, and Edith Green, Oregon can boast 
enough national leaders to demand a study with 
either narrative skill or theoretical insights, or 
even both. It is unfortunate that this brief 
doctoral dissertation lacks either. 

RICHARD JENSEN 

University of Illinois, 

Chicago Circle 


ARTHUR J. LINK et al., editors. The Papers of 
Woodrow Wilson. Volume 15, 1903-1905. (Spon- 
sored by the Woodrow Wilson Foundation and 
Princeton University.) Princeton: Princeton 
University Press, 1973. Pp. xx, 608. $20.00. 


As reviews of earlier volumes have agreed, this 
series is a model of exquisite bookmaking by 
the publisher and a triumph of clarification by 
the editors. The one long editorial note in this 
volume, on the new course of study intro- 
duced at Princeton early in Wilson’s presidency 
there, gives a balanced, informed appraisal of 
a highly complex matter. This Princeton effort 


, to preserve a tradition of general culture while 


requiring students to concentrate in a single 
field was a landmark in the search for altérna- 
tives to the free elective system. 
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The new plan of study, Wilson wrote his 
wife, "is not . . . exactly the scheme I at the 
outset proposed, but it is much better" (p. 296). 
There is such evidence of an open-minded 
willingness to consult and compromise, but Wil- 
son was tending toward autocratic self-certainty. 
In a dispute over the salary due a departing 
professor, an appropriate case for arbitration, 
trustee Moses Taylor Pyne admitted that the 
document involved "was possibly drawn a little 
carelessly,” whereas Wilson insisted that the 
matter was “clearly recorded" (pp. 107, 113- 
14). Reports reached Wilson that some alumni 
were branding him "high-handed" and “ob- 
stinate" (p. 432). In this first full volume on 
the years after his father's death Wilson appears 
as a brilliant, ambitious man, suffering from 
tensions that he only partially recognized. 

These documents potentially enrich a wide 
range of scholarship, revealing such matters as 
hopes that Grover Cleveland would become a 
presidential nominee in 1904, table talk of 
guests in an Italian pension (in Mrs. Wilson's 
lively reports of her travels), and a faculty pro- 
motion at Princeton unsullied by any salary 
increase. But these volumes should not be 
thought of simply as a repository for research- 
ers, Many of Wilson's essays and addresses have 
survived the years without losing their fresh- 
ness. "The Variety and Unity of History," for 
instance, speaks wisely to the legitimacy of 
interpretation in history. Despite its inclusive- 
ness, the material collected bere moves in a way 
that stirs interest, even suspense. It is easy to 
imagine that devotees of The Children of 
Pride could be caught up in the foreboding 
story of the central figures in these Papers. 

HUGH HAWKINS 
Amherst College 


PAOLO E. COLETTA. T'he Presidency of William 
Howard Taft. (American Presidency Series.) 
Lawrence: University Press of Kansas. 1973. Pp. 
ix, 306. $10.00. 

Professor Coletta’s narrative, part of a new 
American Presidency Series, offers a gently criti- 
cal interpretation of William Howard Taft. 
The president, the author says, “tried to be a 
harmonizer when the people wanted a fighter 
against bosses. . . . Challenged by the New 
Nationalism on one side and New Freedom on 
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the other, he had retreated to a defense of con- 
servative constitutionalism." Taft, he adds, “was 
not a bad president but a rather good one." 
He was honest, "high-minded, just-minded, and 
clean-minded . . . in no way devious.” But he 
was “slow-moving, easy-going if not lazy," he was 
"no renovator or innovator," and he procrasti- 
nated, Worse, he had a "kind of grocer-intellect 
that operated like a weighing machine that 
was apt for businesslike administration but 
showed little of fire or imagination." "Rather 
than seeing the presidency as the center to 
which the people turned for inspired directions 
for conducting their lives, he acted as a book- 
keeper engaged in making purely mechanical 
arrangements and computations.” Taft, con- 
cludes Coletta, "should have been a judge 
rather than president." 

Coletta, a diligent worker, has looked at 
several manuscript collections and at works 
that have appeared since the engaging volumes 
on Taft by Henry Pringle written more than 
thirty years.ago. Coletta's debt to Samuel Hays 
and to James Penick on the conservation issue 
is especially clear. The author also tells more 
about Taft's military policies than most other 
works, Canadian reciprocity, the Payne-Aldrich 
Tariff, the elections of 1910 and 1912, dollar 
diplomacy in the Caribbean and Asia, and 
Taft’s relations with Theodore Roosevelt, also 
receive extended treatment. Coletta has done a 
workmanlike job of compressing the many is- 
sues of the Taft administration into only 266 
pages of narrative. 

Despite these virtues, the book is unlikely 
to appeal either to scholars, students, or general 
readers, Aside from the sections on the Bal- 
linger-Pinchot controversy and Taft as com- 
mander-in-chief, specialists in the realm of 
progressive politics will find little that moves 
beyond Pringle. Many scholars may also find 
Coletta’s interpretations simply uninteresting, 
for he is too often content to rest by saying that 
Taft failed, or half-failed, or succeeded, with- 
out exploring the alternative courses, if any, the 
president might have pursued. Coletta seems to 
assume that more enlightened presidential lead- 
ership (occasionally but not persuasively de- 
fined) would have brought Taft greater suc- 
cess. While this is a tenable point of view, it 
appears to underestimate the formidable party 
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and congressional divisions that confronted Taft. 
One wonders if another president could have 
done much better and wishes that the author 
had asked that question more often and more 
systematically. 

Students and general readers will probably 
be even more disappointed. Coletta does not 
organize chapters well, and he writes with little 
flair. Sections on congressional issues in 1910 
and 1912, for instance, follow chapters on cam- 
paigns and elections later in the same years. 
Congressional battles get detailed attention, 
but patterns—sectional, ideological, factional— 
often get lost in the welter of facts. Electoral 
trends are hardly treated at all. Frequently, Co- 
letta simply repeats himself, and his concluding 
remarks merely recapitulate the “Taft failed, 
Taft succeeded" interpretations of earlier chap- 
ters. Finally, Taft the man seldom emerges. 

It was a sound idea to attempt this book, for 
the Taft years merit a brief, wellwritten, in- 
terpretive analysis. But Coletta's interpretations 
are too bland, his writing too uninspired, to 
fill the gap. 


JAMES T. PATTERSON 
Brown University 


LEWIS L. GOULD. Progressives and Prohibitionists: 
Texas Democrats in the Wilson Era. Austin: 
University of Texas Press. 1973. Pp. xvi, 339. 
$10.00. 


In the 189os, under Governor James S. Hogg, 
Texas effectively regulated its railroads and 
imposed restrictions on non-Texas industrial 
competition. These actions were followed in 
1907 by the passage of the Robertson Insur- 
ance Law, which required insurance companies 
to invest at least seventy-five per cent of their 
policy reserves in T'exas real estate and securi- 
ties. Following these victories, Progressive forces 
in Texas emphasized prohibition as their major 
objective. Historians have long questioned the 
extent of 'Texas Progressivism, doubting that 
the reforms and objectives were of the same 
caliber as those associated with La Follette in 
Wisconsin, Wilson in New Jersey, and liberal 
leaders elsewhere. Professor Gould's work con- 
firms this view, demonstrating the limited goals 
sought by Texas reformers. A detailed study of 
the political history of the state from 1912 to 
1920, its major value lies not in the abundance 
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of material reviewed but in the author's ability 
to synthesize and to find rational explanations 
for what often appear irrational actions. 

Following the disastrous national experience 
with prohibition, Progressive concern with the 
issue has often been interpreted as a serious 
diversion from worthwhile endeavors. Gould 
demonstrates that the liquor interests’ involve- 
ment in politics merited much of the attention 
liberals bestowed on their destruction, but, 
more subtly, he contends that in advocating 
prohibition the Progressives were fighting a 
force which was undercutting the values most 
prized by a simpler, agrarian America. 

Gould is most effective in untangling the 
skeins of personality that, at times contrary to 
stated principle, shaped developments in Texas. 
He presents Governor Hogg as a chauvinistic 
Texas capitalist and Colonel Edward M. House 
as an opportunist and manipulator primarily 
loyal to himself. More lengthy and satisfactory 
analysis is given the remarkable careers of 
Joseph Welden Bailey, who served in the U.S. 
House of Representatives for a decade before 
beginning two terms as a U.S. senator in 1901, 
and James E. Ferguson, who was elected gov- 
ernor in 1914, was impeached and removed in 
1917 after he refused to reveal that the brewery 
interests were the source of a personal loan of 
over $150,000, obtained his wife's election as 
governor on an anti-Ku Klux Klan platform in 
1924, and was driven from power by scandals 
in 1926 but returned with the aid of the de- 
presion in 1932. Gould contends that after 
1908 Bailey, who had been an excellent orator 
and champion of national railroad regulation, 
was motivated by an increasing fear of federal 
power, a phenomenon that afflicted other South- 
ern congressmen. Bailey opposed Wilson's nomi- 
nation and attacked his administration as so- 
cialistic. Ferguson, whose indefensible attacks 
on the faculty at the University of Texas have 
earned him wide condemnation, is presented 
as "more than a demagogue but less than a 
statesman" who encompassed "both the good 
and bad of Texas politics." Seeing the need for 
reform in the system of tenant farming, he 
rode into office emphasizing antilandlord legis- 
lation but dropped the issue in his first term. 
Though not defending Ferguson’s university 
policies, Gould holds that his initial motiva- 
tion was to correct an imbalance in the dis- 
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tribution of education funds and that he did 
improve the quality of public schools. 

Both Bailey and Ferguson consistently op- 
posed statewide prohibition, which was not 
passed until early 1918 (after Ferguson's em- 
barrassing removal from office) and under war- 
time pressure to protect the morals of the troops 
and conserve grain. ‘The frequent division and 
bickering among the drys (including varying 
attitudes toward national prohibition), fear of 
“political preachers,” and sectional and cul- 
tural factors were in part responsible for the 
delay. South Texas, where Mexican, Catholic 
influence was strong, and the German coun- 
ties around Austin were opponents whose wet 
stand had to be weakened by patriotic consid- 
erations and overcome by majorities in north 
and west 'T'exas. 

Gould's study could have made more exten- 
sive use of the denominational press and papers 
of church leaders. Some will question his con- 
tention (p. 144) that boredom caused many 
voters to turn to Ferguson in 1914. The al 
most complete absence of comparisons of the 
Texas prohibition movements with those in 
other states is a weakness, attributable in part 
to a lack of adequate studies elsewhere. Gould's 
work, however, is a scholarly one with many 
insights that help explain the prohibition-Pro- 
gressive union and the significant role of Texas 
in Wilson's election and administration. 


HUGH C. BAILEY 
Samford University 


BEATRICE BISHOP BERLE and TRAVIS BEAL JACOBS, 
editors. Navigating the Rapids, 1918-1971: 
From the Papers of Adolf A. Berle. Introduc- 
tion. by MAX AscoLr. New York: Harcourt Brace 
Jovanovich. 1973. Pp. xxxvi, 859. $18.50. 


Of the "service intellectuals" helping to shape 
modern American government, Adolf A. Berle, 
Jr. (1895-1971) was one of the most brilliant, 
versatile, and influential. Through his writing 
and speaking, he became a leading articulator 
and shaper of what later scholars would label 
"corporate liberalism." And operating from a 
variety of governmental and advisory positions, 
he helped to shape policy in such diverse areas 
as corporate taxation, railroad reorganization, 
trade relations, Latin-American affairs, interna- 
tional aviation, and urban planning. 
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In this book Beatrice Berle and Travis Jacobs 
offer the “general reader” a collection of docu- 
ments and papers intended to illuminate and 
epitomize the "ideas and spirit of Adolf Berle." 
For the years prior to 1937 (the first 120 pages 
of' the book), the items range from letters, ar- 
ticles, and memorandums to diary entries and 
excerpts from a later oral history interview. 
For the post-1937 period they are drawn almost 
exclusively from a "diary file" which Berle 
began keeping that year and continued, except 
for brief intervals, to maintain until his death. 
Of these latter entries nearly one-half relate 
to the years 1939-46, and for this period the 
editors depart from their standard chronological 
arrangement to pull together two special sec- 
tions, one pertaining to the International Civil 
Aviation. Conference in 1944, the other cover- 
ing Berle's activities as ambassador to Brazil 
in 1945-46. 

In the selections offered, the reader will find 
a pattern of ideas generally familiar to those 
who have followed Berle's career and read his 
books. In the pre-New Deal era, as a student 
of economic institutions and coauthor of the 
now classic Modern Corporation and Private 
Property, he hailed the rise of a managerial 
elite and set forth the possibility of its becom- 
ing a "neutral technocracy" imbued with an 
overriding sense of public trusteeship. As a New 
Dealer, he attempted to fuse the semisocialism 
of the Left with the Christian and managerial 
corporatism of the Right, arguing that the best 
approach to economic reform and direction lay 
through an enlightened and moralized “part- 
nership” of business and government. As a sub- | 
sequent defender of the “American system,” he 
developed the notion of a “revolutionary” cor- 
porate capitalism, balancing collective organ- 
ization with individual creativity and gather- 
ing energy from a “transcendental” service 
ethic. And in connection with his champion- 
ship of pan-Americanism, he worked out a simi- 
lar vision of how national autonomy, regional 
collaboration, international organization, and 
freedom of trade might be brought into crea- 
tive balance. What some readers may find sur- 
prising is the extent to which this “liberalism” 
was blended with deep veins of rural romanti- 
cism and exaggerated fears of the Communist 
menace. Pitching hay on his farm or visiting 
rural Iowa in 1940, Berle was “prepared to 
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think that the industrial revolution was one of 
the greatest mistakes the human mind ever 
committed," and having convinced himself that 
wartime accommodation of the Communists 
had been a tragic error, he became an early 
and persistent cold-war warrior, consistently 
adopting "hard-line" positions and arguing that 
the peace movement of the 1960s was "con- 
ceived in sin." In all likelihood, some of the 
items published here will become grist for neo- 
radical critiques of the "liberal mind." 

Scattered through the entries are also a num- 
ber of interesting historical tidbits. One learns, 
for example how General Motors tried to 
block publication of The Modern Corpora- 
tion, how Roosevelt yearned to revive the 
NRA, how plans developed for American me- 
diation of the Spanish War, how resistance 
from Berle in Brazil thwarted the schemes of 
the oil interests, and how strong an antagonism 
Berle felt for Felix Frankfurter, Tom Corcoran, 
and Dean Acheson. That these revelations will 
change broader contours seems doubtful, but 
they should help to fill in details and illuminate 
little-understood episodes and policies. 

On the whole, the editors have been success- 
ful in achieving the goals that they set for 
themselves. They have put together a readable 
collection of materials that provide a well 
rounded picture of Berle’s ideas and activities, 
have illuminated and ordered these materials 
with well-conceived notes, and have introduced 
them with a brief but perceptive commentary 
by Max Ascoli. One wonders, however, about 
the usefulness of their project. It seems doubt- 
ful that any large number of “general readers” 
will spend $18.50 or read through 839 pages of 
tightly packed print in order to acquire an 
understanding of Berle. And while scholars will 
find the collection useful, they will still need 
to consult the other four-fifths of Berle’s “diary 
file.” It would seem that either a shorter work 
or a printing of the complete diary might have 
served more useful purposes. 

ELLIS W. HAWLEY 
University of Iowa 


WILLIAM HENRY CHAFE. The American Woman: 
Her Ghanging Social, Economic, and Political 
Roles, 1920-1970. New York: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press. 1972. Pp. xiii, 351. $7.95. 


just as in the case of black history earlier, 
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women's history is experiencing a blizzard of 
quickie, fast-buck anthologies. What is needed 
are studies of the kind and quality of this 
monograph. When Professor Chafe began his 
work, little of a scholarly, historical nature had 
been written on women's history for the period 
after 1920. Except for a few unpublished doc- 
toral dissertations and a couple of surveys of 
feminism, he had to make his own way. The 
result is a solid contribution and an arresting 
thesis. 

Chafe's basic premise is that the prevailing 
attitudes about woman's "place" have been a 
consequence of the division of spheres of re- 
sponsibility. As long as they were separate and 
different in actual practice, no amount of 
rhetoric or ideology would substantially change 
attitudes or woman's place. Furthermore, at- 
titudes rarely change except under compulsion. 
Suffrage, perceived by friend and foe to be a 
fundamental issue, did not substantially alter 
the separate spheres and did not greatly ad- 
vance women's struggle for equality. Since 
ideology was divorced from reality, what re- 
sulted was the fading of feminism as a move- 
ment, a serious split in feminist ranks, and a 
bitter forty-year fight among women over the 
Equal Rights Amendment. Very little progress 
was made anywhere in the 1920s and 195805. 
Chafe found that social attitudes and values 
were nearly the same as twenty years earlier, 
and women's economic and political positions 
had barely changed. 'Then came World War II. 
Chafe sees the war as crucially important be- 
cause it compelled changes in behavior by 
fracturing the traditional concept of roles. 

Before World War II the great majority of 
working women were young, unmarried, im- 
permanent, and from lower classes. "In the 
years prior to 1940 employment of married 
women had been frowned upon as unseemly, 
a violation of woman's place" (p. 246). Now 
their employment became a patriotic act. In 
the war the number of women working surged 
upwárd, seven million entered the work force 
for the first time, and three-quarters were mar- 
ried. Most wanted to remain at work after the 
war. The trend continued in the 1950s when 
women were supposedly retiring to breed. The 
result was a growing army of married, middle- 
class women with children so that by 1970 "the 
labor force contained 60 per cent of all wives 
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from homes with an annual income of more 
than $10,000, and more than half the mothers 
of children from six to seventeen years of 
age" (p. 247) This transformation in the 
number, nature, and purpose of female em- 
ployment was a necessary precondition for the 
revival of feminism in the 1960s. The new 
ideology required the behavioral changes re- 
suling from World War II to permit it to 
flourish. 

"This brief survey does violence to the sophis- 
ticated argument and proofs presented by the 
author. The book is well grounded in manu- 
script collections, government publications, lit- 
erature of the social sciences, and the popular 
and polemical magazine material. Occasionally 
one is blasted by a clutch of figures, percent- 
ages and statistics, but these are important 
to the argument. The economic and social 
aspects are thoroughly surveyed, but the po- 
litical dimension is rather skimpy. A single 
chapter races from 1920 to 1940, and that is 
nearly the last one hears of women and poli- 
tics. Considering Chafe's contribution in other 
areas, however, my complaint is only a quibble. 

J. STANLEY LEMONS 
Rhode Island College 


ROBERT K. MURRAY. The Politics of Normalcy: 
Governmental Theory and Practice in the 
Harding-Coolidge Era. (The Norton Essays 
in American History.) New York: W. W. Nor- 
ton and Company. 1973. Pp. xii, 162. $6.95. 
Professor Robert K. Murray's The Harding Era: 
Warren G. Harding and His Administration 
(1969) offered a convincing corrective to a long 
tradition of debunking the ill-fated president. 
Where others, as late as the 1950s and 1960s, 
were often content to repeat the glib delinea- 
tions of Frederick Lewis Allen and Samuel 
Hopkins Adams, Murray undertook a vast multi- 
archival research. Exploiting, especially, the 
rich field of historical materials made avail- 
able by the opening of the Harding and Hoo- 
ver Papers in the mid-sixties, he produced a 
strikingly fresh and valid view of the Harding 
years. In this book, T'he Politics of Normalcy: 
Governmental Theory and Practice in the 
Harding-Coolidge Era, he integrates the con- 
clusions that emerged from his large study of 
» four years ago. ' 
The familar characterization of Harding— 
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incompetent, manipulable, equivocating—dis- 
solves in the acid of Murray’s sound scholar- 
ship and judgment. Actually, the Ohioan was a 
skilled politician who, relying primarily on his 
own shrewd political intuition, secured his 
nomination, earned his election, and, with two 
devastating exceptions, hand-picked an able and 
effective cabinet. To be sure, the disaster of the 
final Wilson years had prepared the country 
for a change. But Murray insists that the record 
Republican vote of 1920 was also a positive 
response to Harding's refreshing humanity, hu- 
mility, and, with the sole exception of the 


. League question, his straightforwardness on 


the issues. 

The author observes that as president, Hard- 
ing was molded by the pressures of office into 
becoming. an active defender of his campaign 
proposals. Accustomed to viewing Harding as 
invariably “weak,” we are reminded that he 
did have the boldness to call Congress into spe- 
cial session and, on another occasion, to take 
the “precedent-shattering” step of going to the 
Senate floor to urge that cantankerous body to 
action on tax legislation. Again, on the eve of 
the 1922 elections, he vetoed the popularly 
regarded soldier's bonus bill as economically 
unwise. In all these actions, he was compelled 
to move away from his 1920 view of the presi- 
dential role as largely ceremonial and con- 
ciliatory. 

Devoting a full chapter to the scandals, Mur- 
ray does not minimize obvious defects in Hard- 
ing's character and political style. He is more 
concerned, however, with drawing attention to 
the positive side of the record. Considering the 
economic and psychological disarray of the 
country and the factional anarchy and intran- 
sigence of Congress in March 1921, the adminis- 
tration registered some solid achievements, 
most notably, the quelling of the Red Scare 
mood and, under the direction of secretaries 
Charles Evans Hughes and Herbert Hoover, the 
placing of unsettled foreign and economic poli- 
cies on a firm footing. If Hughes and Hoover 
were dominant in the formulation of policies, 
the author rightly gives Harding credit for “sell- 
ing" them to the public and Congress. More in 
touch with Main Street than Wall Street, 
Harding also attempted to make his adminis- 
tration truly representative of the farmer and, to 
a lesser extent, the workingman. These achieve- 
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ments, not the overemphasized scandals, con- 
stitute the real significance of the "normalcy 
program," as Murray calls it. Campaigning on 
the positive side of the Harding legacy, Calvin 
Coolidge, a political lightweight, won easily in 
1924. lronically, because of the stable peace 
and prosperity that Harding’s policies had 
helped fashion, Coolidge could enjoy the cere- 
monial presidency that Harding had originally 
sought for himself. 

The title of this book is somewhat of a mis- 
nomer in that the Coolidge administration, 
1925-29, much more pronouncedly pro-big 
business than its predecessor, is not given any 
extended analysis. Like its master study, The 
Politics of Normalcy deals with the “Harding 
Era" rather than the "Harding-Coolidge Era." 
But the essay is highly recommended as an anti- 
dote for teachers and students who may still 
‚view the politics of the early 1920s as little more 
than a carnival of corruption. 

CRAIG LLOYD 
Columbus College 


CRAIG LLOYD. Aggressive Introvert: A Study of 
Herberi Hoover and Public Relations Manage- 
ment, 1912-1932. Columbus: Ohio State Univer- 
sity Press. 1972. Pp. xiv, 206. $10.75. 


Although the Hoover Presidential Library 
opened in May 1966, there has been a delay in 
scholarly writings appearing in print based on 
its many riches. Recently we have begun to 
see a few, one of which is this interesting study 
on Hoover’s use of publicity and public rela- 
tions. 

Professor Lloyd introduces the subject by 
briefly describing Hoover's rise from waif to 
multimillionaire, relating Hoover's shyness and 
social awkwardness to his desire for personal 
privacy. At the same time, Lloyd recognizes 
Hoover’s hunger for recognition and his need 
to find challenges for his repressed ego, cul- 
minating in Hoover's 1914 decision to enter the 
arena of public service. When he did so, says 
Lloyd, Hoover brought with him a "unique 
administrative style" that employed publicity 
and public relations as connecting links between 
the "centralized ideas" of his Washington office 
and the "decentralized execution" of those ideas 
at the state and local levels. "Publicity" to 
Hoover usuallv meant "education"—educating 
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the masses to their proper civic responsibilities 
as well as to the drawbacks of noncooperation. 
In brief, Hoover used publicity and resultant 
favorable public reaction as weapons through- 
out his public career, while voluntary public 
compliance and cooperation with his programs 
were his goals. 

Beginning in 1914 when he was appointed 
chairman of the Commission for Relief in 
Belgium, then later as food administrator, and 
finally as secretary of commerce, Hoover re- 
garded the press and public relations as crucial 
to his various operations. At all times he main- 
tained good relations with the press and 
“managed” the news wherever possible with 
the help of such astute publicity aides as Chris- 
tian A. Herter (later secretary of state). Press 
releases, the creation of publicity committees, 
the “planting” of favorable stories, and the hir- 
ing of public relations firms were all used by 
Hoover and were blended skillfully. 

More interested in pushing his policies than 
in enhancing his own political fortunes, Hoover 
preferred to operate “behind the scenes,” but 
received nonetheless much publicity and pub- 
lic acceptance himself. As a result, by 1924-28 
Hoover was the most heralded public official in 
the country. He was ultimately alluring to the 
public precisely because he did not appear too 
eager, was a "retiring" success, a “practical 
idealist,” or, as Lloyd shrewdly observes, an 
"aggressive introvert." Significantly, beginning 
in 1927-28 Hoover did subvert this publicity 
machinery to help him gain the presidency. 

Against the background of the Great Depres- 
sion, Hoover's previously successful administra- 
tive and publicity techniques began to cause 
press hostility and popular resentment. By 
1930 his demands for "decentralized execution" 
at the local level were unable to be met and 
"educating the public to its responsibilities" 
was impossible under the circumstances. Now 
his personal defects rose to haunt him—his shy- 
ness, his awkwardness, his lack of emotion— 
none of which was suited for favorable publicity 
purposes in the midst of an economic crisis. 
The country was finally left with only the 
"real" Hoover, and they didn't like him. 

Professor Lloyd develops this thesis persua- 
sively and tells it spritely. His book is, of course, 
no biography, and the author admits to its nar- 
row scope. Some reviewers will possibly argue 
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that this limited aspect of Hoover's career 
could have been treated in a long scholarly 
article, thus saving the reader the outrageous 
price of $10.75 for such a small book. But con- 
sidering the paucity of scholarly works on any 
aspect of Hoover's career, Lloyd's effort is 
legitimate. One can only hope that more such 
excellent studies will follow—and finally, some- 
day, a firstrate Hoover biography will emerge. 
ROBERT K. MURRAY 
Pennsylvania State University 


ALBERT B. CHRISTMAN. Sailors, Scientists, and 
Rockets: Origins of the Navy Rocket Program 
and of the Naval Ordnance Test Station, 
Inyokern. With an introduction by EDWIN B. 
HOOPER. (History of the Naval Weapons Center, 
China Lake, California, volume 1.) Washington: 
Naval History Division. 1971. Pp. xxiii, 303. 
$4.75. 


The Naval Weapons Center (NWC) at China 
Lake, California, is one of several projects that 
originated when World War II united the 
talents of scientists, technicians, and military 
officers. The resulting cooperation continued 
for twenty years before American intervention 
in Vietnam caused scientists second thoughts 
about their role in government-sponsored weap- 
ons projects. 

_ For those favoring weapons research this vol- 
ume is a case study in the advantages of close 
scientific-military cooperation. The study first 
describes the years from 1914 to 1939 as an era 
of traditional friction between the scientist and 
the military; friction that was eased during 
World War I but revived after 1918. As World 
War II approached professors and military ex- 
perts renewed contacts and ultimately estab- 
lished harmonious relations. At this point, 
Christman's study narrows to the partnership 
developed in rocketry between scientists from 
the California Institute of Technology and 
officers of the Navy's Bureau of Ordnance. Their 
cooperation brought remarkable developments 
in rockets and the establishment of the Naval 
Ordnance Test Station (NOTS) in 1943. It is 
with the creation of NOTS that Christman 
concludes his study. A second volume will cover 
the evolution of NWC in the postwar years. 

Typical of many official “histories,” this work 
contains lengthy quotes from official documents 
and taped interviews with participants in the 
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events. Although scholars investigating aero- 
space history or weapons development may find 
the citations useful, such techniques limit the 
study to history in the narrowest sense. Christ- 
man gives little attention to the broader aspects 
of his topic. He ignores questions of financial 
and scientific costs raised recently by Jerome 
Wiesner, Adam Yarmolinsky, and Ralph Lapp. 
Moreover, some particulars about the establish- 
ment of NOTS are inconclusive despite the 
author's access to official materials. For exam- 
ple, there is uncertainty about the exact date 
of the first test at NOTS in 1943 (p. 214). 
Perhaps forthcoming volumes will better sub- 
stantiate the author's assumption that the na- 
tion requires expensive research projects and 
the type of intensive scientific concentration on 
weapons development that characterized the 
post-1945 era. l 
LESTER H. BRUNE 
Bradley University 


JOSEPH L. ARNOLD. The New Deal in the 
Suburbs: A History of the Greenbelt Town 
Program, 1935-1954. [Columbus:] Ohio State 
University Press. 1971. Pp. xiii, 272. $10.00. 


A historical study in depth of the Greenbelt 
towns is long overdue, and Professor Arnold, 
by placing the program in its proper New Deal 
and town planning setting, has made a consider- 
able contribution to such a study. He has done 
an excellent job in canvassing the literature, 
both local and national, and searching the docu- 
ments for pertinent evidence on the origin, con- 
struction, and organization of the separate 
Greenbelt towns. Arnold has uncovered a num- 
ber of unpublished historical and sociological 
studies of each of these communities and has 
made use of the papers and taped interviews 
preserved by some of the principals. Further, he 
has drawn some interesting comparisons be- 
tween these towns. 

Professor Arnold, however, has only made a 
start at one of his major objectives, which was 
to describe and appraise this program as an al- 
ternative on the one hand to suburban sprawl 
and on the other hand to urban housing 
projects. He alludes frequently to the transitory 
character of the populations of these towns but 
develops no statistical measure of their mobility 
as a basis for a comparison with the mobility of 
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the residents, either of home-owning suburbs or 
of public-housing projects or private Levit- 
towns. He quite properly emphasizes the impor- 
tance of the cooperative movements and social 
organizations developed in these towns but only 
vaguely suggests how these experiences differed 
from those of residents of rival suburban or 
housing projects. He recounts the hostilities 
engendered by real estate and other interest 
groups opposed to this innovative experiment, 
but he does not explore the possible relation- 
ships between Greendale and socialist Mil- 
waukee, or between Greenhills and the reform 
administration in Cincinnati. He frequently 
notes the fact that none of these towns achieved 
the full size originally planned and comments 
on the inefficiencies this produced, but he sup- 
plies little data for a rigorous consideration of 
the question of the optimum size. 

It will someday be interesting to learn how 
the transfer of these properties to private 
ownership affected the life of these communi- 
ties. But that was not Professor Arnold's sub- 
ject, and if his book imperfectly answers some 
of these other topics it does supply the fullest 
and most suggestive account yet produced of 
the New Deal's abortive experiment with the 
Greenbelt towns. 

BLAKE MCKELVEY 
Rochester, New York 


BRUCE M. RUSSETT. No Clear and Present Danger: 
A Skeptical View of the United States Entry 
into World. War II. New York: Harper and 
Row. 1972. Pp. 111. Cloth $6.00, paper $1.95. 


JEROME E. EDWARDS. T'he Foreign Policy of Col. 
McCormick’s Tribune, 7929-1941. Reno: Uni- 
versity of Nevada Press. 1971. Pp. 232. $7.00. 


The ashes of pre-Pearl Harbor isolationism are 
here raked again by two scholars, neither of 
whom comes up with anything significantly 
new. Russett’s effort is that of a political 
scientist who manages to expand a speculative 
essay, based primarily on secondaries, into a 
slender book of second-guess history. He postu- 
lates that there were better alternatives for 
America than fighting the Axis, notably gam- 
bling on a stalemate in Europe. His case for not 
provoking Japan is more persuasive than that 
for not provoking Germany; indeed he gives 
away the game when he concedes that he fa- 
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vored Lend-Lease, which was a de facto declara- 
tion of war on Nazi Germany. He argues 
rather unconvincingly that a stalemate was vir- 
tually assured when Hitler's frostbitten divi- 
sions halted at the gates of Moscow in Decem- 
ber 1941 rather than at Stalingrad more than a 
year later. Át the end Russett presents some 
relevant lessons. They add up to the sound but 
self-evident advice that statesmen, with the aid 
of "predictive power," should always choose the 
correct alternatives. 

If Russett’s title admirably encapsules his 
message, Edwards's does not. Sovereign entities 
can have foreign policies; the Chicago Tribune 
can only express opinions on foreign policies. A 
large part of the book deals somewhat irrele- 
vantly with ‘domestic politics and the history of 
journalism; even major European developments 
are reflected only spottily. The author was 
denied access to Colonel McCormick’s private 
papers, which may one day reveal how and why 
the editor arrived at his incredible bundle of 
prejudices, But the self-styled “World’s Greatest 
Newspaper” unleased a flood of editorial words, 
on which the author relies heavily, and these 
no doubt were the effusions of the manager- 
editor-owner. He was a Beardian Continentalist 
rather than a pure isolationist, largely because 
of his Anglophobia. While willing to interfere 
in the Americas, he passionately favored letting 
Europe stew in its own juice. He preferred 
Hitler to Stalin, while detesting both and 
hating Roosevelt even more. Unlike Russett, 
Colonel McCormick not only opposed Lend- 
Lease but would have given the “lordly” British 
only what they deserved—nothing. Something 
of a loner, the choleric colonel was not deeply 
involved in the America First movement, though 
he actively supported it. Edwards, who is mildly 
critical, commendably makes an attempt to 
assess the newspaper's influence on public opin- 
ion in the Tribune’s four or five state “Chicago- 
land," but here the reasoning shades into guess- 
work. Certainly many of McCormick's countless 
readers were more interested in the funnies and 
sports than in the editors fulminations on 
foreign affairs. Yet such public opinion as he did 
whip up no doubt exercised some restraint on 
Roosevelt—a theme that could have been pur- 
sued profitably. 

Edwards's account ends rather abruptly with 
Pearl Harbor, probably because of doctoral 
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exigencies. Yet the volubie editor continued to 
sound off on foreign affairs for many years. 
Although a drum-beating patriot who had 
served in World War I, he shamelessly pub- 
lished Washington's secret contingency war 
plans three days before Pearl Harbor, thereby 
intensifying the crisis with Germany. 'The day 
after the crucial American victory at Midway, 
the Tribune irresponsibly printed reports re- 
vealing that the navy had cracked the top 
Japanese secret code. Many Americans felt that 
with "patriots" like the colonel around, the 
nation did not need traitors. 

THOMAS A. BAILEY 

Stanford University 


LELAND V. BELL. In Hitler's Shadow: The Anat- 
omy of American Nazism. (National University 
Publications, Series in American Studies.) Port 
Washington, N.Y.: Kennikat Press. 1978. Pp. 
135. $7.95. 
In surveying the structure, ideology, and policies 
of American Nazism from its fragmentary be- 
ginnings in the 1920s through the Neo-Nazis of 
the 1960s Professor Bell has uncovered useful 
information by concentrating heavily on the 
German-American Bund between 1936 and 
1941. The Bund aimed at the nazification of 
German-Americans as a first step toward enlist- 
ing support across American society. But, despite 
'an intricate and hierarchical national organiza- 
tion that included dozens of local units and 
Nazi camps and youth groups Bund member- 
ship by 1938 reached only 8,500, of which 
twenty-five per cent were aliens and a majority 
recently naturalized German-Americans. By 
1939 frequent demonstrations of its Nazi racism 
and anti-Semitism had isolated the Bund from 
most Americans of German ancestry, from the 
American public at large, and, ironically, from 
the Nazi regime itself. German diplomats in 
the United States, warning Berlin that the 
fumbling Bund could only damage relations be- 
tween the Reich and the United States, brought 
about a virtual cessation of support from the 
Hitler government. By 1940-41 the Bund faced 
congressional probes, a. series of court suits, and 
violent counterdemonstrations. Immediately fol- 
lowing the declaration of war against Germany 
its records were seized and its leaders arrested. 
Despite ample treatment of the organization 
of the Bund, based largely on the material 
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seized by the federal government, this book 
slights some critical dimensions of American 
Nazism. There is virtually no socioeconomic or 
psychological exploration of Bund membership. 
By loosely categorizing the Bund rank-and-file as 
alienated misfits or fanatics, the author fails to 
establish whether a sociological similarity existed 
between the Bund and the American Nazi party 
some thirty years later. More enigmatic is the 
organization's leadership, particularly Bundes- 
führer Fritz Kuhn, whose vitriolic attacks on 
Franklin Roosevelt and public adoration of 
Adolf Hitler served mainly to galvanize anti- 
Bund activists between 1936 and 1939. “The 
more intensely he promoted Nazism," Professor 
Bell suggests, "the more virulent became the 
public's repulsion" and the more marked be- 
came Kuhn's aggressive paranoia. Despite ap- 
peals to white racism and the substitution of 
the salute "Free America" for the traditional 
"Sieg Heil," Kuhn could not free himself from 
identification with an alien government and 
failed to establish an effective alliance with 
native American fascist and rightist groups. The 
reader is left searching for the internal dynamic 
of Fritz Kuhn's leadership, which seemed less 
intent upon success within American politics 
than upon isolation within a self-defeating 
ideology. Perhaps this trait, more than the 
compulsive imitation of Nazi forms and rituals, 
is the most significant link between Fritz Kuhn 
in the 1930s and George Lincoln Rockwell in 
the 1960s. 

SHELDON M, STERN 

University of Massachusetts, 

Boston 


JOSEPH PATRICK HOBBS. Dear General: Eisen- 
howers Wartime Letters to Marshall. Balti- 
more: Johns Hopkins Press. 1971. Pp. viii, 255. 
$10.00. 


JAY LUVAAS, editor. Dear Miss Em: General 
Eichelberger's War in the Pacific, 1942—1945. 
(Contributions in Military History, number 2.) 
Westport, Conn.: Greenwood Press. 1972. Pp. 
xvi, 322. $12.50. 


JAMES NELSON, editor. General Eisenhower on 
the Military Churchill: A Conversation with 
Alistair Cooke. New York: W. W. Norton and 


Company. 1970. Pp. 94. $4.95. 


As collections of primary sources these volumes 
offer little that is new or significant. Except for 
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Eisenhower's informal estimate of Churchill, 
telecast after the latter’s death in 1965, their 
chief value lies in the editorial contributions of 
Joseph P. Hobbs and Jay Luvaas. 

Dear General reprints 75 of the 108 letters 
to George C. Marshall that appeared in 1970 in 
the five volumes of The Papers of Dwight 
David Eisenhower covering the war years. Hobbs 
was then assistant editor of the project serving 
under Alfred D. Chandler, Jr. and Stephen E. 
Ambrose. Of the 232 pages of text in the present 
work, the letters occupy 134. The remainder are 
given to an essay entitled “Training for Com- 
mand," a brief conclusion, and introductions to 
the four time periods in which the letters are 
arranged. For each of these periods—June- 
November 1942, November 1942-December 
1948, January-June 1944, and june 1944-May 
1945—Hobbs analyzes command organization, 
strategy and tactics, diplomatic problems, visits 
to the troops, and Eisenhower's personal rela- 
tions with Marshall. The volume also contains 
a glossary of code names and abbreviations, a 
list of letters to Marshall not printed, a six- 
page bibliography of books and articles, and 
a good index, It does not include the numerous 
cables and other dispatches that Eisenbower 
sent to Marshall, and the annotations often 
fail to clarify or explain. Save for its focus on 
Eisenhower's growth in confidence and leader- 
ship, this endeavor constitutes, at best, a con- 
venient short cut for those who do not have 
time to examine the Chandler edition of Eisen- 
hower's wartime papers, the magisterial biog- 
raphy of Marshall by Forrest C. Pogue, or the 
relevant installments in the multivolume official 
history the United States Army in World 
War 1I. 

Dear Miss Em makes available documents of 
a different type—the hurried, cryptic, personal, 
almost daily letters of a field commander in 
the Southwest Pacific to his wife. Conscious of 
security and the censor, Robert L. Eichelberger 
could not, like Eisenhower, discuss future plans 
or evaluate fellow officers; indeed he was most 
circumspect when alluding to individuals 
within Douglas MacArthur's theater of opera- 
tions. Only the most knowledgeable specialist 
will learn very much more of importance from 
these letters than can be found in the general’s 
Our Jungle Road to Tokyo (1950). On the 
other hand, through an eight-page preface, 
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a twenty-three-page introduction, informative 
passages connecting the letters, and full annota- 
tions of the text, Luvaas provides a splendid 
portrait of Eichelberger as a soldier and a 
perceptive appraisal of his contributions to 
the campaigns in New Guinea and the Philip- 
pines. So outstanding is Luvaas's part of the 
book that the reader must regret his decision 
not to attempt a biography. The scholarly 
world certainly has today a greater need of 
studies of military professionals in peacetime 
than of additional accounts of their role in the 
Second World War. 

The principal item in the third volume is the 
unabridged text of Eisenhower's televised con- 
versation with Alistair Cooke after Churchill's 
death. It also contains Cooke's brief description 
of the former general and president in retire- 
ment at Gettysburg, Eisenhower’s unusually 
eloquent tribute to Churchill over the BBC 
on January 80, 1965, and a four-paragraph ex- 
tract from the oral history records at the 
George C. Marshal] Research Library in which 
the wartime chief of staff comments on the 
alleged consequences of the failure to occupy 
Berlin in 1945 before the Russians. There are 
also over thirty striking illustrations, many of 
which were not familiar to me. 


RICHARD W. LEOPOLD 
Northwestern University 


RAYMOND G. O'CONNOR. Diplomacy for Victory: 
FDR and Unconditional Surrender. (Yhe Nor- 
ton Essays in American History) New York: 
W. W. Norton and Company. 1971. Pp. xiii, 
143. $6.50. 


This volume is part of the Norton series of 
brief ventilations of important historic deci- 
sions. The focus is upon the unconditional sur- 
render formula, but the narrative is enriched 
by ample background material. Since Professor 
O'Connor's findings rest upon familiar sources, 
specialists will find few new facts. But the 
interpretations are provocative, for the author 
is partial to FDR at a time when this has be- 
come unfashionable. © 

O’Connor’s analysis of Roosevelt’s thinking 
in the realm of foreign policy is perceptive. He 
rightly emphasizes FDR’s determination to 
profit from Wilson’s 1918 mistake by, in this 
war, teaching the Germans the lesson of utter 
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defeat. The author upholds the wisdom of the 
Casablanca demand for unconditional sur- 
render. The formula, he argues, provided a 
cover up for the Darlan deal, helped reconcile 
Stalin to delay in invading France, and estab- 
lished a least common denominator goal for 
the grand coalition. "That rigid surrender 
terms unduly prolonged Nazi resistance is 
countered by noting that Hitler could only 
have been overthrown by a military dictator- 
ship that would not have yielded on terms 
acceptable to the Allies. Moreover, Roosevelt's 
dogged adherence to the Casablanca pronounce- 
ment helped avert a perilous break between 
the Western powers and Moscow. 

O'Connor is thoroughly familiar with re- 
visionist literature but is seldom convinced by 
its arguments. He upholds Roosevelt's major 
decisions at Yalta and brushes aside Alperovitz's 
liypothesis on the dropping of the a-bombs. 
Yet the argument here is cloudy, for after 
proving military justification for Truman’s de- 
cision, the author makes a moral case against it. 

If the author is "soft" on Roosevelt, he bears 
down too heavily on Churchill, laying most of 
the president's admitted errors to the wiles of 
the prime minister. No doubt Churchill tried 
to pollute Allied war aims by territorial deals 
with the Soviets, and he probably delayed the 
fall of nazidom by insisting upon the nugatory 
Mediterranean diversions. Nonetheless his de- 
cision to stand up to Hitler when his country 
fought alone in 1940 entitles Churchill to be 
remembered as the chief architect of the Allied 
triumph. 

SELIG ADLER 
State University of New York, 
Buffalo 


W. A. SWANBERG. Luce and His Empire. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1972. Pp. xiii, 
529. $12.50. 


ROBERT T. ELSON. The World of Time, Inc.: 
The Intimate History of a Publishing Enter- 
prise. Volume 2, 1941-1960. Edited by DUNCAN 
NORTON-TAYLOR. New York: Atheneum. 1973. 
Pp. xiv, 505. $10.00. 


To call Swanberg’s book a hatchet job and 
Elson’s a whitewash is too simple a judgment. 
For the record, both books are about Henry R. 
Luce, whose peripatetic shadow covered all the 
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vicissitudes of Time from its conception in 
1922 until his death forty-five years later. 

The point of Elson’s study is that Time 
seemed to fit the requirements of America’s 
middle-class businessmen and housewives who 
set aside a couple of hours each week to keep 
informed. The success of Time—Luce’s success 
—was to avoid giving the readers objective 
news and instead to create a journalistic style 
that was half entertainment, half information, 
and always subjective. Luce’s prejudices were 
dominant in nearly all copy. His concern for 
Chiang Kai-shek’s government and his loathing 
of “godless Communism” were the hallmarks 
of Time, Life, and Fortune. 

Elson’s earlier volume described Luce's (that 
is, Time’s) rise and financial success when the 
rest of the country was mired in the depression. 
Swanberg describes this as a paradoxical devel- 
opment. Briton Hadden’s innovation and 
acumen produced profit, but Luce’s partner 
died in 1929 to leave Luce sitting alone at the 
managerial desk—rich, powerful, and ready to 
begin a life-and-death struggle with the “mono- 
lithic world conspiracy” directed by the Krem- 
lin. Luce’s birth and upbringing in a Chinese 
missionary compound, his fierce competitive- 
ness as a schoolboy, and the cravings of the 
literary dilettante take up less than ninety 
pages in Swanberg’s work, leaving over four- 
hundred more to chronicle Luce’s pursuit of 
truth and power. 

Elson more narrowly views Luce as the Time- 
Life boss; nearly everything going on in the 
Rockefeller Plaza offices was under Luce’s 
scrutiny. But Elson (whom Swanberg alludes to 
as “the tactful Elson”) sees Luce’s touch as 
light, well intentioned, and benign. Thus in 
Elson’s company history Luce is viewed as a 
master business executive with forgivable preju- 
dices, while in Swanberg’s biography Luce 
emerges as a paranoid millionaire. Swanberg 
indicates that Luce’s Presbyterian background 
was a dominant factor in his life, so that his 
journalistic and business successes were a mere 
facade to the really important mission of con- 
verting the world to his WASPish view of “the 
American way of life.” 

In retrospect, Swanberg sees many of Amer- 
ica’s anxieties in world affairs attributable to 
Luce’s slanted news stories about the Soviet 
Union, beginning with diplomatic recognition 
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in 1933 and continuing even during World 
War II by planting notions of a gigantic, in- 
evitable World War III to rid the globe of 
communism forever. Indeed, much of Swan- 
berg's focus is on the cold war, which he indi- 
cates was a Luce-contrived endeavor to impose 
a Pax Americana on the world. The trouble 
with this argument is that it assumes that a 
single but powerful propaganda instrument (in 
the hands of the political opposition, inciden- 
tally) was able to direct American foreign 
policy and sway public opinion throughout the 
postwar generation. 

Of course it cculd be argued that Luce was 
the epitome of America’s intellectual problem 
from the outset in 1776—a feeling of mission 
that constantly collides with realities and ex- 
pediencies, causing anguish because we know 
we are not what we profess to be. Depending 
on the viewpoint, the result may be an anxiety- 
ridden man or nation, full of guilt and a sense 
of having sinned simply by not being always 
full-tilt in the war against Evil. 

Luce’s wife, Clare Boothe Luce, is seen in 
Elson’s book as Time staffers apparently saw 
her—the boss’s wife who was a newsmaker in 
her own right—and thus always a problem. 
Swanberg views Mrs. Luce as an ambitious and 
talented lady who in any case would have 
attained those reaches of power (a seat in Con- 
gress, an ambassadorship) to which her hus- 
band aspired but never possessed. 

Neither book has the trappings of a scholarly 
work, for Elson’s footnotes are additives rather 
than supportives, while many of Swanberg's 
paginated citations are of “private source” or 
“as told to author” vagueness. Elson’s numer- 
ous interoffice memorandums offer instruction 
on big business thinking, but both works are 
marred by allusions to unidentified sources, and 
many of Swanberg’s quotations are repetitive 
and tedious. Judicious editorial excisions would 
have benefited both books considerably. 

Elson’s book is certainly a cut above the con- 
ventional company history, and, given the cir- 
cumstances, he has been forthright (although 
not as much as in his first volume). Swanberg’s 
work, while mere readable and comprehensive, 
leaves a suspicion that his Luce is a neurotic 
True Believer who flagrantly misused his power. 
As a follow up to his biographies of Hearst and 
Pulitzer it stands midway in merit; his subject 
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was an intellectual giant compared to Hearst, 
but not the peer of Pulitzer, the dedicated 
newsman with democratic instincts. These two 
books will contribute toward what is still 
needed—a fair assessment of Luce’s role in the 
shaping of American attitudes and foreign 
policy during the critical generation that began 
with the New Deal euphoria and lost its dream 
on a Dallas thoroughfare. 


ROBERT A. RUTLAND 
University of Virginia 


DONALD R. MCCOY and RICHARD T. RUETTEN. 
Quest and Response: Minority Rights and the 
Truman Administration. Lawrence: University 
Press of Kansas. 1973. Pp. ix, 427. $12.00. 


Donald R. McCoy and Richard T. Ruetten 
have written a useful and well-researched sur- 
vey of the civil rights policies of the Truman 
administration. The focus of the book is Tru- 
man and his political and personal commit- 
ment to civil rights from 1945 to 1953, which 
the authors contrast sharply with the indif- 
ference to race issues of liberal idols Roosevelt 
and. Stevenson and with the inaction of Eisen- 
hower. Even the numerous recent critics of the 
Truman years concede his creditable position 
on civil rights. McCoy and Ruetten include 
new material on Jews, American Indians, 
Chicanos, Puerto Ricans, and Orientals in their 
consideration of minority civil rights, but they 
exclude women although Truman condemned 
sex discrimination in his 1947 Economic Re- 
port (p. 70). 

World War II and the impact on minorities 
of high wartime wages, geographical mobility, 
and service in the military provided the catalyst 
for change. These forces produced new support 
for an urban coalition of civil rights groups 
led by the National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People and the Urban 
League. The middle-class professional leader- 
ship of these groups spoke through the Negro 
press and used its contacts in the federal 
bureaucracy and the political parties to push 
for racial justice. They found Truman per- 
sonally responsive to civil rights arguments and 
in the context of the 1948 election eager to 
secure urban votes. 

Truman's major contributions to the civil 
rights cause were the well-known executive 
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orders to end segregation in the military and 
in the federal bureaucracy, his public advocacy 
of civil rights, and the amicus curiae briefs filed 
by the Justice Department in support of major 
NAACP cases. 

The authors agree that the achievements of 
the Truman years were, however, limited. As 
Truman’s political fortunes rose and fell again 
after 1948, so did those of civil rights. Even the 
president regularly subordinated civil rights 
legislation to foreign policy and economic is- 
sues, The major black demand for a permanent 
Fair Employment Practices Commission was 
never met. A reactionary Congress made it 
more difficult to vote cloture on filibusters, the 
army dragged its feet on integration until the 
chaos of retreat in Korea, and executive orders 
and court decisions were ignored or circum- 
vented. 

An examination of race issues in the mass 
media explores the postwar public mood, but 
no effort is made in this study to assess the im- 
pact of the social changes of World War II on 
white racism. It is hard to accept the authors’ 
conclusion that significant gains for civil rights 
during the Truman years and within the estab- 
lished political system encouraged a generation 
of activists after 1954. Success within the system 
does not stimulate civil disobedience. 

MARY H. BLEWETT 
Lowell State College 


Foreign Relations of the United States, 1946, 
volume 8, The Far East; 1947, volume 6, The 
Far East. (Department of State Publication 
8554; 8606.) Washington: Government Printing 
Office. 1971; 1972. Pp. viii, 1197; ix, 1159. 
$5.75; $6.00. 

The magnitude of America's global involve- 
ment in the post-World War II period has 
necessitated the expansion of the official record 
of U.S. foreign policy. The Foreign Relations 
series for the years 1946 and 1947 comprise a 
total of nineteen volumes—eleven for 1946, and 
because of a new attempt to shorten the time 
lag for the appearance of each set, eight for 
1947. Volumes 8 for 1946 and 6 for 1947 deal 
with a segment of United States Far Eastern 
policy, and both contain documents relative 
to Burma, French Indochina, Japan, Korea, 
the Netherlands East Indies, the Philippines, 


and Siam. Both have the standard lists of ab-- 
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breviations as part of the frontal material, 
rather complete indexes, and contain intrade- 
partmental records as well as items originating 
in other executive agencies. 

To say that these materials are vital in the 
assessment of United States Far Eastern policy 
is to understate their value, though obviously 
some sections treat topics already rather fully 
documented. Those segments of each volume 
dealing with Japan, while not telling a differ- 
ent story, provide additional detail on such 
topics as occupation and control, apprehension 
and prosecution of war criminals, war claims 
and reparations. They also shed more light on 
General MacArthur's relationship with the Far 
Eastern Commission and on American policy 
toward the Soviet Union’s interest in Japan. 
The Japanese topic consists of 519 pages in the 
volume for 1946 and 439 pages in the one for 
1947. 

The Korean materials focus on the problem 
of Soviet-American differences and the difficulty 
in arriving at a satisfactory provisional govern- 
ment and an end to the occupation. Interest- 
ingly, the volume for 1947 contains consider- 
able State and Defense department discussion 
on the relative military unimportance of Korea 
to the security of United States interests in the 
Pacific. Because of problems with Korean right- 
ists and because Syngman Rhee was already in 
bad odor in Washington, many U.S. policy- 
makers wanted to conclude an early withdrawal 
of American troops, if they could do so "with 
a minimum of bad effects." 

'The Southeast Asian sections of the volumes, 
reflecting the diplomatic activity in each area, 
contain relatively few documents on Burma, 
the Philippines, and Siam and a great many 
on the Netherlands East Indies and Indochina, 
American concern for Burma in 1946 related 
mainly to the issue of Burmese independence 
and the desire on the part of the United States 
to see Great Britain foster a peaceful transition 
to self-government. In 1947 the topic was the 
establishment of Burmese-American diplomatic 
relations. The Philippine items deal with the 
granting of political independence and the 
multitude of economic questions attending the 
severence of formal Philippine-American ties. 
Aside from the boundary question, which also 
involves Indochina, these documents on Sia- 
mese-American relations pertain largely to the 
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tidying-up of wartime disputes. In the case of 
the Netherlands East Indies, the documents 
make clear that the United States wanted the 
Dutch to satisfy Indonesian nationalist de- 
mands in such a way as to perpetuate a measure 
of Western influence. 

In view of the importance it was later to 
assumie, French Indochina is easily the most 
interesting Southeast Asia item treated in these 
volumes. Within this subject, most materials 
concern the U.S. interest in Sino-French nego- 
tiations for Chinese withdrawal from Northern 
Indochina, the French-Vietnamese agreement of 
March 1946, and American apprehension about 
the failure of the latter. The documents demon- 
strate that the United States favored a full 
and rapid implementation of the March 6 
accord and considered a pro-Soviet Communist 
regime an unsatisfactory alternative in Indo- 
china. But it was not just to' prevent Com- 
munist advance that the United States wished 
to see French influence preserved. In a policy 
statement of 1946, most significant because of 
its geopolitical thrust, Secretary of State James 
Byrnes revealed the basic American position: 
"French influence is important not only as an 
antidote to Soviet influence but to protect Viet- 
nam and S.E.A. from future Chinese imperial- 
ism." At the same time, the volume for 1947 
tells the story of American exasperation with 
the French and of the U.S. desire for a liberal 
settlement. 'Those who study the Vietnam issue 
wil find plenty to suggest how the United 
States became involved in the absence of venal, 
sinister, or, except peripherally, even material 
motives. 

In summary, these volumes contain the basic 
documents on American policy toward Japan, 
Korea, arid Southeast Asia for 1946 and 1947. 
They are the raw materials of history that no 
student of this aspect of American foreign 
policy should overlook. 

RUSSELL D. BUHITE 
University of Oklahoma 


Foreign Relations of the United States, 1946. 
Volume 1, General; The United Nations. (De- 
partment of State Publication 8573.) Washing- 
ton: Government Printing Office. 1972. Pp. xiii, 


1544- $7.25. 
This volume of Foreign Relations of the 
United States provides abundant material ex- 
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pertly compiled and annotated, on U.S. policy 
in 1946 toward the United Nations, interna- 
tional trusteeship, the control of atomic energy 
and other arms regulation problems, and na- 
tional security concerns such as U.S. base-rights 
and arms supplies to other countries. A variety 
of other issues are also covered, many of them 
documenting the importance of ecological is- 
sues to world politics: U.S. policy on foreign 
oil resources; international whaling treaties; 
famine relief; and Antarctica. 

A major theme running through these docu- 
ments is the tension between internationalist 
idealism and the imperatives of selfreliance. 
The State Department urged that Washington 
withhoid arms from the Netherlands, Portu- 
gal and France so that these countries could 
not suppress national liberation movements 
around the world, Alas, this desideratum came 
immediately into conflict with the U.S. desire 
for bases in areas controlled by -these same 
countries (Casablanca, the Azores, etc.). 

American idealism, as we know, often tends 
toward acute self-righteousness. If we cannot 
persuade the USSR to cooperate within the 
UN framework, then—Under Secretary of State 
Acheson is reported to have said—we should 
"plan to lick the hell out of them in 10 or 15 
years" (p. 985). Major General Leslie Grovés de- 
liberated international control of atomic en- 
ergy. but he thought a realistic policy would 
be to plan to destroy the capability of any 
hostile power to threaten the U.S. with atomic 
weapons (p. 1198). The State Department's H. 
Freeman Matthews informed a State-War-Navy 
Coordinating Committee that the USSR was 
not really worried about the "capitalist en- 
cirdement" (p. 1167). And few who read 
George Kennan's Reith Lectures of 1957 could 
hope to find a more Manichean interpretation 
of the USSR and disarmament than the Na- 
tional War College pundit put forward in a 
1946 letter to Dean Acheson (p. 861). Alger 
Hiss also performs consistently throughout this 
volume to conform to cold war canons rather 
than those of a covert. Communist sympathizer. 
(He cautioned, for example, that we not declare 
our military attachés abroad in any statement 
of stationed forces.) 

Much of the material provides grist for 
analysis in terms of a rational actor versus or- 
ganizational-process model of decision making. 
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The U.S. delegates at the United Nations, espe- 
cially those with Bernard Baruch's team nego- 
tiating on atomic energy control, felt that vari- 
ous authorities and bureaucracies in Washing- 
ton were either too soft or too unbending on 
the issues of the day; too distant or too com- 
manding in their direction of day-to-day op- 
erations at the UN. One sees also the heavy 
stamp of the Joint Chiefs of Staff (among them 
General Eisenhower)—mouthing slogans about 
international cooperation, but fearful of any 
concessions to the other side. More important 
than these factors, however, are differences of 
personality and perspective, Bernard Baruch 
warned President Truman that he wanted a 
rather free hand; Truman and Secretary of 
State Byrnes played up to the. great man; in 
the end it was Acheson vs. Baruch over and 
over again (the latter usually winning"). 

Though most of the materials presented 
are American, there is enough to suggest the 
vast amount of misperception taking place be- 
tween U.S. and Soviet negotiators. Direct 
quotes or paraphrases of statements by the So- 
viet representatives (e.g, Boris Shtein, A. A. 
Sobolev, or even V. M. Molotov) make them 
appear like reasonable men negotiating to 
protect national interests amid what can only 
be termed a capitalist encirclement at Turtle 
Bay. The interpretations that U.S. negotiators 
then reported to Washington are generally in 
the 1946 Manichean style of Mr. Kennan. 

Joseph Liberman's Scorpion and the Taran- 
tula (1970) on this same period speaks of "a 
failure of statecraft," rather than of inevitable 
conflict between the superpowers. Given the 
mental sets of the day, the forces conducive 
to cold war conflict were at least likely to pre- 
vail for years. One of the sanest voices of the 
time, however, was that of Charles Bohlen (p. 
1104). 

One disappointment in this volume is the 
persistent deletion of views on Japanese Man- 
dated Islands and Central Pacific Islands de- 
tached from Japan (e.g. p. 1114). 

: WALTER C. CLEMENS, JR. 
Boston University 


Foreign Relations of the United States, 1947. 
Volume 4, Eastern Europe; The Soviet Union. 
(Department of State Publication 8532.) Wash- 
ington: Government Printing Office. 1972. Pp. 
x, 887. $5.25. 
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In 1973 this collection of documents reads 
as though it were the story of a remote age. 
We have witnessed friendly reciprocal visits by 
President Nixon and Secretary General Brezh- 
nev, while 1947 was the second year of cold 
war. We are aware of the existence of centers 
of power other than Washington and Moscow 
and of the rise of the Third World. In 1947 
only the United States and the Soviet Union 
really counted, the other great powers having 
been either greatly weakened by the Second 
World War or defeated. The process of dis- 
integration of colonial empires had hardly 
begun at that time. The world looked truly 
bipolar. 

If one overlooks the ideological factor, the 
cold war was in essence a struggle between the 
two giant states for influence in Europe and 
the Near East. The year 1947 was the year of 
the Marshall Plan and the Truman Doctrine, 
of the Cominform and the Soviet theory of 
two hostile camps. The United States was ex- 
tending its protection to Western Europe, Tur- 
key, and Greece, and formulated the doctrine 
of containment with its worldwide implica- 
tions. It took over Britain's former role of 
opposing Russian influence in the Near East 
and the Mediterranean Sea. The Soviet Union 
was rapidly consolidating its sphere of influence 
in Eastern Europe. 

The present collection mainly tells the story 
of Eastern Europe. The United States was 
fighting there a loosing battle to retain some 
semblance of influence, while the Soviet Union 
and the East European Communists were 
crushing the non-Communist opposition with 
its pro-Western sympathies and eliminating the 
last vestiges of American influence. The re- 
ports by the American diplomatic missions 
depict correctly the process of "Sovietization," 
which was to be completed only in 1948. They 
tell about the Communist terror; rigged elec- 
tions (except in Hungary and Czechoslovakia, 
where free elections produced non-Communist 
parliamentary majorities); the uneven struggle 
of non-Communist parties for survival; the vain 
hopes of opposition leaders for some American 
assistance in counterbalancing the ominous 
presence of Soviet troops; and the helplessness 
of American diplomats whose only weapons 
were protesting and ineffective notes. The in- 
timidated and discouraged opposition politi- 
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cians were eventually arrested and imprisoned, 
like Juliu Maniu and other non-Communist 
leaders in Romania or the many deputies of 
the Smallholders party in Hungary. Others, 
like the popular Bulgarian peasant leader, 
Nikola Petkov, were executed. Still other lead- 
ing figures were allowed to flee abroad, like 
the Hungarian prime minister, Ferenc Nagy, 
and the president of the Hungarian National 
Assembly, Bela Varga. Romania's King Michael 
could peacefully depart after abdication. The 
dramatic story of the American rescue of the 
Polish opposition leader, Stanislaw Mikolajczyk 
(pp. 460-64) leaves the reader with a question: 
How could the officials of the American Em- 
bassy— probably closely watched by the Polish 
and Soviet security police—and Mikolajczyk— 
presumably also under police surveillance— 
manage to carry out the plan smoothly and 
escape attention? Did the security police per- 
haps close their eyes to get rid of Mikolajczyk, 
as the Hungarian Communists did in the cases 
of Nagy and Varga? 

The only East European country where the 
mood was more optimistic was Czechoslovakia. 
The parliamentary majority was non-Commu- 
nist, as was the composition of the government. 
The non-Communist politicians imagined that 
their country would play the role of a bridge 
between the West and the East, although Mos- 
cow gave a warning in 1947 by forcing the 
Czechoslovak government to renounce its for- 
mer intention to take part in the Marshall 
Plan. The politically naive but sympathetic 
foreign minister, Jan Masaryk, assured the 
State Department on October 29, 1947, that 
his people would not succumb to the fate of 
the rest of Eastern Europe because "they are 
a different type of Slav, have a more advanced 
culture, and cherish their independence" (p. 
238). Did he seriously mean that allegedly “less 
culturally advanced" Poles, Hungarians, Yugo- 
slavs, Romanians, and Bulgarians did not care 
about remaining independent? Other non-Com- 
munist Czech leaders hoped more realistically 
that President Beneš would prevent the Com- 
munist seizure of power by calling new elec- 
tions in case of emergency (p. 241). This is 
what he failed to do in 1948. The American 
Embassy mentioned his poor condition of 
health in 1947 (pp. 231 and 248), a factor that 
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was to play an important role in the success 
of the Communist coup. 

'The cold war brought about a change in the 
American attitude regarding the Polish western 
frontier as traced at the Potsdam Conference. 
Secretary of State James F. Byrnes formulated 
this new stand in his Stuttgart speech of Sep- 
tember 6, 1946. His successor, George Mar- 
shall, reaffirmed the same position on April 9, 
1947. Both suggested the desirability of a re- 
vision of the frontier in favor of Germany, al- 
though General Marshall conceded in a pri- 
vate talk with the former ambassador to Po- 
land, Arthur Bliss Lane, that "our chances 
for changing the Polish frontier were very 
slender" (p. 428). One can conclude that the 
new attitude was motivated by reasons other 
than American relations with Poland. 'The 
cold-war reasons were rather obvious: the ani- 
mosity toward the Soviet Union, which had 
already included Poland within its sphere of 
influence, and the desire to enlist German 
sympathies for the American policy of Euro- 
pean balance of power. The American am- 
bassadors in Warsaw looked at the problem 
from their local point of view and were un- 
happy. Ambassador Bliss Lane told General 
Marshall that the American stand "would cause 

. a lasting resentment on the part of the 
Polish people" (p. 426). His successor in War- 
saw, Stanton Griífis, also favored "the final 
settlement . . . in favor of the Poles," because, 
as he said, "the one subject on which all 
Poles . . . are united is the question of the 
Western borders" (p. 445). The British govern- 
ment supported the new American view and 
also favored the revision of the frontier in favor 
of Germany (p. 538) This American-British 
policy had been a factor in the West German 
claim for the return to the 1937 frontiers. In 
1970 the end of the cold war eventually brought 
the Moscow and Warsaw treaties, with their 
West German recognition of the validity of 
the Oder-Neisse frontier. Both Washington and 
London approved the conclusion of those 
treaties. ' 

The mutually hostile American-Soviet rela- 
tions were reflected in 1947 in the inauguration 
of the Voice of America broadcasts in Russian, 
an answer to the Soviet anti-American propa- 
ganda; the dispute over repayment of the So- 
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viet Union’s wartime lend-lease debt; the non- 
recognition of Soviet annexation of the Baltic 
countries; and the quarrel over the right of 
American citizens’ Soviet wives to leave Russia 
and the fate of American citizens arrested by 
the Soviet authorities. 

It is interesting that the American Embassy 
in Moscow reported as early as 1947 on the 
Soviet anti-Jewish policy (the numerous re- 
strictions in admission to higher educational 
institutions, exclusion from the diplomatic 
` service, the military academies, higher party 
and state positions, and so on; see pp. 584 and 
629). The effect of this policy was a greater 
consciousness among Soviet Jews of belonging 
to a distinct national group and a tendency for 
them to close ranks. Was the discrimination 
against the Jews due to the expectation that a 
Jewish state would soon be created in the 
Near East? 

There is no explanation why Washington 
did not seriously examine the worthwhile sug- 
gestion of Vasily A. Tarasenko, the counsellor 
at the Soviet Embassy and himself a Ukrainian, 
to establish separate diplomatic relations with 
the Soviet Ukrainian Republic (pp. 536-37). 

Relations with Yugoslavia were as bad as 
those with other Communist-controlled East 
European countries, partly because of the un- 
friendly American attitude toward Yugoslav 
territorial claims (Trieste and Austrian Carin- 
' thia) and the American reluctance to extradite 
Yugoslav war criminals, such as the Ustashis. 
However, the American representatives in Bel- 
grade, John M. Cabot and Ambassador Caven- 
dish W. Cannon, prophetically predicted that in- 
dependent-minded Yugoslav Communists might 
eventually end by discovering the conflict of 
national interests between their country and 
the Soviet Union, and. that they might be 
irked by Russian tutelage (pp. 763, 807, 821, 
824-26, and 842). 

The present volume will be useful to any- 
one with a scholarly interest in the history of 
1947, but it does not offer any startling reve- 
lations. 

W. W. KULSKI 
Duke University 


NEIL R. MCMILLEN. The Citizens’ Council: Or- 
-ganized Resistance to the Second Reconstruc- 
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tion, 1954-64. Urbana: University of Illinois 
Press. 1971. Pp. xii, 397. $10.95. 


In the decade following the Brown decision 
by the Supreme Court, newspapers and maga- 
zines reported the rise of the Citizens’ Councils 
and their militant opposition to school deseg- 
regation. Derisively referring to the councilors 
as “button-down bigots” ‘or "the country club 
Klan,” journalists contended that they were 
upper-middle and upper-class whites who, ab- 
horing the violence of the Ku Klux Klan, used 
“legal” means to prevent the integration of 
Southern public schools. The Councils, or 
Council-like organizations, employed massive 
resistance to block the “second reconstruction,” 
but federal power overwhelmed them, or so 
readers were told. 

Neil McMillen, professor of history at the 
University of Southern Mississippi, exposes the 
superficiality of that interpretation in this 
splendidly researched and highly readable study. 
Yankee-born, but an adopted Southerner, Mc- 
Millen eschews invective and moral indigna- 
tion; he does not find the members of the 
Councils to be depraved, evil, or neurotic. The 
study rests on a thorough utilization of Coun- 
cil publications, interviews of the Council lead- 
ership, newspaper accounts, and the collections 
of the Southern Education Reporting Service 
and the Anti-Defamation League. 

The author’s analysis of this grass roots 
movement is divided into three parts. ‘The first 
section describes the rise of the Council and its 
leadership. Despite claims of mass membership, 
the Councils had little success in attracting a 
large, continuing body of supporters, Member- 
ship was drawn from the business and pro- 
fessional elite of the Deep South, and the po- 
litical and economic pressure that they ex- 
erted was far more powerful than liberals in 
the North and South realized. In the second 
part of the book McMillen probes the ideology 
of massive resistance that was based upon a 
belief in black biological inferiority. Many of 
the leaders of the Council were college gradu- 
ates, and several had degrees from Ivy League 
schools, but they universally believed in the 
subhumaneness of their black neighbors. In the 
last portion McMillen reveals how the Coun- 
cil thwarted integration by economic pressure, 
political solidarity, and other “legal” means. 
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The strategy of the Council was more sophisti- 
cated than its opponents were willing to con- 
cede, though there is also evidence that in- 
dividual councilors rejected nonviolent tactics 
and turned to the shotgun and the firebrand. 
This masterful study provides new insights 

into the methods and ideology of the opponents 
of integration. However, McMillen does not 
present a systematic analysis of the Council's 
membership, nor does he explain the con- 
tinuing support for the Council in Mississippi. 
Northern, urban liberals, unable to understand 
the opposition to busing by their neighbors, 
should be required to read this book. 

KEITH L. BRYANT, JR. 

University of Wisconsin— 

Milwaukee 


RICHARD J. BARNET. Roots of War. New York: 
Atheneum. 1972. Pp. 350. $10.00. 


"America's permanent war can be explained 
primarily by looking at American society, and 
. . . America’s wars will cease only if that so- 
ciety is changed." So states Richard Barnet, 
formerly a State Department official and a 
Department of Defense consultant and now 
codirector of the Institute of Policy Studies, 
in this important Left-liberal analysis of the 
structure and institutions of American foreign 
policy since World War II. He uses historical 
studies, social theory, and personal impressions, 
but not archival materials, to analyze the style 
of the national security managers, the quest 
for economic expansion by big business, and 
the manipulation of the electorate. Rejecting 
theories of class domination and of the Leninist- 
style American imperialism, Barnet's formula- 
tion ultimately relies upon elite theory, por- 
tions of William A. Williams's conception of 
Open Door expansionism, and notions of grow- 
ing splits between the leaders of big business and 
the national security managers. Unlike C. 
Wright Mills, to whom Barnet is heavily in- 
debted, he usually views the military as subser- 
vient to these managers and seldom as mem- 
bers of the policy-making elite. 

At the center of Barnet's analysis are the 
national security managers, the high-level ap- 
pointed members of the administration who 
have dominated foreign policy. He maintains 
that they love to exercise power and com- 
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fortably commit what he ‘calls “bureaucratic 
homicide"—impersonal killing by technology 
deployed through the division of labor. Drawn 
primarily from the upper class, they have a 
distinctive style: they have firm notions of bu- 
reaucratic loyalty, do not voice their dissent 
publicly maintain ardent respect for tough- 
mindedness, and display a marked capacity to 
survive under different presidents. They re- 
gard themselves as reasonable men, as anti- 
communists who avoid the excesses of Joseph 
McCarthy or Curtis LeMay, but act with reso- 
lution and intelligence to stop communism. 
Often, as in the cases of the Truman Doctrine 
and Marshall Plan, he concludes that they 
acted for economic reasons, but such consid- 
erations were neither exclusive nor even al 
ways primary in the course of their shaping 
foreign policies. "Glory, honor, fear, or the 
sheer fun of winning" may dominate. These 
managers could and often did maintain their 


autonomy, and their effort to expand the 


nation's influence and power was part of their 
quest for self-aggrandizement, which they 
easily wedded to the national interest. Big 
business did not have ultimate power, but the 
business creed, which both groups shared, pro- 
moted a coalescence of interest on most'im- 
portant issues. 

Big businessmen, according to Barnet, usu- 
ally supported the aggressive foreign policy of 
intervention ("counterrevolution") during the 
cold war in order to protect the conditions 
for economic expansion abroad. They wanted 
access to raw materials, markets, and invest- 
ment opportunities. Unlike the national 
security managers, according to Barnet, big 
businessmen were not interested in extending 
the nation's influence and. power for their own 
sake, and sometimes their quest for profits led 
them to undermine or circumvent particular 
foreign policies. In turn, he also contends that 
the national security managers saw economic 
opportunity abroad more clearly than did busi- 
ness leaders, and he argues that an expansionist 
government pushed timid investors into mar- 
kets in the third world. Since the mid-sixties, 
he asserts, more serious conflicts have emerged 
between the self-defined economic interests of 
the state and those of the major corporations: 
“The costs of maintaining the imperial system 
began to outweigh the benefits as far as the 
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major corporations were concerned, particu- 
larly since these costs were in large measure 
shifted to the corporations themselves.” The 
Vietnam War, for Barnet, is a major case in 
point. Directly rejecting Leninist and Luxem- 
burgian theories about the inevitability of war 
under capitalism, Barnet borrows heavily from 
Karl Kautsky: and argues that the multina- 
tional corporations, like Kautsky’s cartels of 
“ultraimperialism,” lead to international coop- 
eration and peace. Barnet, like Robert Tucker 
and Barrington Moore, also denies that the 
American economy requires economic expan- 
sion in the third world and must preserve ac- 
cess to raw materials through “informal em- 
pire" or other very exploitive techniques. 
Even communist countries, he contends, will 
sel] the United States needed materials, and at 
only slightly higher prices. Barnet is unclear on 
whether the American economy requires eco- 
nomic expansion abroad, but he thinks that 
the methods of expansion can be more friendly 
and that this modification of imperialism is a 
political, not an economic, problem. 

Barnet's volume, admittedly often a synthesis 
of others' thought, is a telling critique of con- 
ventional theories about pluralism and the 
cold war and an oblique rejoinder to the Rich- 
ard Neustadt-Graham Allison mode of bureau- 
cratic analysis. The book is also a challenging 
critique of radical theories about the cold war, 
economic imperatives, and the ideological con- 
ception of the Open Door. Too often, un- 
fortunately, Barnet does not acknowledge the 
suppleness of these radical theories, criticizes 
them on narrow and unconvincing grounds, 
and presents instead a loose, seemingly ad hoc, 
often unsatisfactory set of formulations. He is 
probably most successful and certainly least 
theoretical, in surveying the ways that the 
national security managers manipulated public 
opinion and thereby greatly contributed to the 
shaping of the cold war consensus. His analysis 
of this process is rich in insights and. sharply 
rebuts claims that Roosevelt and Truman acted 
within the narrow constraints of public opinion 
and partisan politics and therefore were un- 
able to follow policies that might have avoided 
the cold war. This committed and passionate, 
but not angry, book should justifiably command 
the attention of a profession that has too long 
avoided issues of imperialism, class or elite 
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domination, ideology, and the manipulation 
of the electorate in the study of United States 
history. f 
BARTON J. BERNSTEIN 
Stanford University 


JACK V. BUERKLE and DANNY BARKER. Bourbon 
Street Black: The New Orleans Black Jazzman. 
New York: Oxford University Press. 1973. Pp. 


xi, 244. $7.95. 

Well, we can scratch blowing the blues in New 
Orleans from our dwindling list of Walter Mitty 
fantasies. The life of the jazzman in New Or- 
leans sounds about as exotic as that of the 
historian in Carbondale. 

The authors describe Bourbon Street Black as 
a scientific study of a social-psychological-status 
community, (Sociologist Buerkle does, anyway. 
Sexagenarian-jazzman Barker's surprise at find- 
ing himself a lifelong member of such a thing 
may be comparable to M. Jourdain's discovery 
that he had been talking prose for forty years.) 
This semicommunity is composed of a core of 
some four hundred jazzmen, their families, their 
music teachers, and a periphery of perhaps two 
thousand persons who are supportive of the 
core. A significant commitment to music is the 
distinguishing characteristic of this community. 

Something like Bourbon Street Black un- 
doubtedly does exist. It resulted from the mu- 
sical interaction of the once privileged “creoles 
of color” and the “uptown blacks.” The pres- 
tigious music teachers were vital to its continua- 
tion generation after generation. Black children 
grew up surrounded by “the music” and any 
who showed talent were welcomed into the 
community. 

The unique contribution of Bourbon Street 
Black consists of a statistical study of the lives 
and attitudes of fifty-one jazzmen who repre- 
sent about one-eighth of the membership of the 
black musicians union. They emerge as a stable 
and tolerant group contentedly practicing their 
craft. They are on the oldish side—the average 
age is almost fifty—mostly because the white 
customers expect to see old, black jazzmen 
playing the traditional music. (The young mu- 
sicians play outside the Quarter or go on the 
road and replace the old men when the time 
comes.) Marriages are secure, go per cent of the 
families are intact, 61 per cent own their 
homes, 88 per cent are church members. After 
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work they go home to their families—not to 
wild jam sessions. (Public jam sessions are 
prohibited by the union!) To partake of drugs 
is to blot one's copybook good and proper. 
There is very little Crow Jim. Over one-half 
of them see no difference between white and 
black music and four-fifths say that neither is 
better. 

Although limited in scope and significance 
this is an informative and entertaining book. 
Bourbon Street Black must be doubly proud 
of coauthor Barker. (They always knew that 
Danny was the greatest on rhythm guitar.) 


GEORGE A. BOECK 
University of Northern Colorado 
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STEPHEN CLISSOLD. Latin America: New World, 
Third World. New York: Praeger Publishers. 


1972. Pp. vii, 394. $18.50. 


A useful book on Latin America today might 
try to put that region into current perspective, 
to show how Indian and late medieval Spanish 
heritages collide with the strictures of modern 
technology to plunge the continent into an 
anguish that is and will be, essentially, our 
own. Such a book might view Latin America 
as a laboratorv of the future, an immense 
caveat to the West, providing lessons all the 
more chilling for their intensity. Unfortunately 
this is not that book. 

Scorning preface or introduction Clissold 
offers no guide as to where his book intends 
to go, nor does the book bear a significant re- 
lationship to the title. How Latin America is 
new or third is not explicated. What we have 
then is a rather amorphous product; some his- 
tory, some nineteenth-century politics, some 
naive observations on the social structure, and 
some inaccurate comments on culture and inter- 
American relations. There are also some tables 
at the back, though the author himself admits 
that Latin American statistics are about as re- 
liable as any other body count and presidents 
outdated more quickly than you can say “al 
paredón." Because the tone is late 1950s, "the 
lesser breeds without the Law," the book might 
be recommended to graduate students as an 
exercise in historiography. 
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If historians live in the past, Clissold lives 
there more than most. Speaking of the discrep- 
ancy between United States and Latin Ameri- 
can technology he says that “Caliban has grown 
up into a computerized colossus. No comfort- 
ing myth of Latin America's superior concern 
for spiritual values can explain away the grave 
disparity in technological levels. In an age of 
communication satellites and space travel even 
Ariel may find himself obsolete." Clissold fails 
to understand that when Ariel is obsolete, we 
are all obsolete. 

ALICIA BETSY EDWARDS 
Language Services Division, 
U.S. Department of State 


ROBERT KERN, editor, with the assistance of 
RONALD DOLKART. The Caciques: Oligarchical 
Politics and the System of Caciquismo in the 
Luso-Hispanic World. Albuquerque: Univer- 
sity of New Mexico Press. 1978. Pp. 209. 
$10.00. 


This book presents a collection of essays on the 
subject of caciquismo, the locallevel political 
bossism commonly found in the Iberian and 
Latin American world (the word cacique comes 
from a Caribbean Indian term, tlatoque, mean- 
ing local governor or chief). Some of the chap- 
ters have a general focus: Charles Gibson and 
Karl H. Schwerin describe the pre-Colombian 
and colonial characteristics of caciquismo; in 
a three-part essay Marshall R. Nason traces 
its origin, appearances, and implications in fic- 
tional writing; William J. Brisk postulates the 
emergence of a "new" caciquismo in modern 
Latin America. The other essays deal with con- 
crete, empirical problems; Robert Kern writes 
on Spain, Howard L. Karno on Peru, Eul-Soo 
Pang on Brazil and Antonio Ugalde and 
Wayne A. Cornelius, Jr. on differing facets of 
contemporary Mexico. 

One virtue of the volume lies in the im- 
portance of the subject. The cacique has been 
a ubiquitous figure in Latin American society, 
widely discussed. but rarely studied. The book, 
especially in its historical dimension, begins to 
fill a major gap. A second merit is the gen- 
erally high quality of the individual papers. 
Limitations on space do not permit full dis- 
cussion of each essay here; for historians, how- 
ever, it seems to me that the contributions by 
Gibson, Pang, Ugalde, and Cornelius deserve 
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special mention because they focus, in one way 
or another, upon the adaptation of political 
leadership to changing social environments. 
Analytical as well as descriptive, these pieces 
are sentitive, thoughtful, and original. A third 
positive feature of the book is the cumulative 
breadth of treatment. The essays represent a 
number of fields—anthropology, history, litera- 
ture, sociology, political science—and the con- 
tributors adopt a variety of approaches to the 
matter at hand. By covering diverse chrono- 
logical and geographical situations they also 
satisfy some basic preconditions for fruitful 
comparative analysis. 

But in this same connection I think the 
volume suffers from an excess of virtue, for it 
lacks rigorous conceptual coherence. The eci- 
tors attempt to define caciquismo as "an oli- 
garchial system of politics run by a diffuse and 
heterogeneous elite whose common denomina- 
tor is local power used for national purposes" 
(pp. 1-2). The definition is not entirely clear, 
resting as it does upon unqualified abstrac- 
tions: “oligarchy,” “elite,” "power," "national 
purposes." Moreover some of the contributors 
give definitions of their own (see, for example, 
pp. 76, 121-24, 137-38). Consequently it seems 
doubtful that all the authors are discussing the 
same phenomenon. Thus the book comes cff 
as being more multidisciplinary in approach 
than interdisciplinary. 

Several authors also disagree on crucial points, 
such as the socioeconomic conditions that give 
rise to caciquismo. Pang, Karno, and the edi- 
tors. appear to believe that urbanization, in- 
dustrialization, role differentiation, and other 
concomitants of societal development are bring- 
ing an end to caciquismo; Cornelius explicitly 
(and convincingly) rejects this view, and Brisk 
emphasizes the adaptation of caciquismo to 
modern situations. One can argue, of course, 
that scholarly contention offers the most pro- 
ductive path to knowledge; but it is unfortu- 
nate that the editors did not take up such 
questions in an extended introduction or in a 
concluding chapter. As a result the whole of 
The Caciques amounts to something less than 
the sum of its parts. 

PETER H. SMITH 
University of Wisconsin, 
Madison 
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RAYMOND PROCTOR. Agonia de un neutral (Las 
relaciones hispanoalemanas durante la segunda 
guerra mundial y la División Azul) Madrid: 
Editora Nacional. 1972. Pp. 354. 300 ptas. 


In the summer of 1941, shortly after the Ger- 
man invasion of the Soviet Union, Spain sent 
a division of about seventeen thousand men 
to fight with the German army on the northern 
front near Novgorod between October 1941 
and November 1943. Some were volunteers en- 
rolled by the Falange; hence the name Blue 
Division from the color of the Falange shirts. 
The majority were regular army soldiers, and 
all officers above the grade of lieutenant were 
professionals. The division was commanded by 
one of Franco's most trusted collaborators, 
General Augustin Mufioz Grandes. The project 
was always controversial within Spain. Franco's 
brother-in-law, Ramón Serrano Sufier, was one 
of its most ardent proponents, and the division 
was formed during the time of Serrano's 
greatest influence. It was never liked by the 
minister of the army, General Varela, nor by 
General Jordana, who succeeded Serrano Sufier 
as foreign minister in September 1942. On the 
Russian front the central ármy command re- 
fused to accept the division, but several gen- 
erals on the Leningrad front later decorated 
a number of Spaniards and praised the conduct 
of the division as a whole. The subject, when 
not entirely neglected, has been controversial 
among journalists, diplomats, and historians. 
For the liberals and the Left, the very ex- 
istence of the division was proof of Franco's 
virtual alliance with the fascist powers. Many 
Anglo-American conservatives who generally 
supported Franco nevertheless felt righteous 
indignation at the spectacle of his direct aid to 
Germany while England and the United States 
were at war with Hitler. General Franco him- 
self took the position that there were two wars 
going on, a war between Germany and the 
Anglo-Saxon powers, toward which he claimed 
to be completely neutral and a iar against 
communism, in which his sympathy and a 
modicum of direct support were engaged on 
the German side. 

Professor Proctor's book is the first scholarly 
treatment of the Blue Division. In regard to 
the surrounding diplomacy, he synthesizes 
clearly and draws together the information 
available from such historians as Herbert Feis 
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and Chester Wilmot, from several ambas- 
sadorial memoirs, and from the Documents on 
German Foreign Policy. His military account 
is not quite as detailed, but it is much better 
documented than that of Emilio Esteban-In- 
fantes, La División Azul (1956). Proctor's main 
contribution comes from his access to the Span- 
ish military archives and his interviews with 
surviving members of the division. His inter- 
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pretation is candidly sympathetic to the Blue 
Division, seen as heroic in action and maligned 
as a result of two factors: political intrigues 
within Spain and Germany and the pro-Allied 
war passions of most English and American 
commentators. 

GABRIEL JACKSON 

University of California, 

San Diego 
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A communication will be considered only if it 
relates to an article or review published in this 
journal; publication of such a communication 
or of any part of it is solely at the editors’ dis- 
cretion, Limitations of space require that a 
communication concerning a review be no 
longer than the review to which it refers and in 
no case longer than 500 words. Communica- 
tions concerning articles or review articles may 
be no more than 1,000 words, and the editors 
reserve the right to impose a lower limit. The 
schedule of publication and the time needed to 
send a communication to the author of the ar- 
‘ticle or review in question for such reply as he 
may care to make virtually preclude the possi- 
bility of publication in the issue following that 
in which the original article or review ap- 
peared. Unless, in the editor? judgment, some 
major scholarly purpose is served, rejoinders 
will not be published. 


TO THE EDITOR: 


Three communications in the October 1973 
AHR commented on Stephen H. Haliczer's 
article on “The Castilian Urban Patriciate 
and the Jewish Expulsions of 1480-92" (AHR, 
78[1973]:35-62); also, a paragraph in J. Lee 
Shneidman's review of T'he Sephardic Heritage 
(p. 1086) refers to the same essay. In various 
degrees these writers doubt the soundness of 
Dr. Haliczer's thesis, which holds the converted 
Jews rather than the Catholic sovereigns re- 
sponsible for the expulsion. But Haliczer's thesis 
calls for further observations. To start, his facts 
are unreliably researched; for example, he calls 
Friar Alonso de Espina, author of Fortalitium 
fidei contra judaeos, an Old Christian, although 
this individual has always been known as a 


converso (cf. José Amador de los Rios, Antonio 
Domínguez Ortiz Julio Caro Baroja, and 
others). Albert A. Sicroff expresses some doubt 
about Espina's Jewish descent, but Haliczer, not 
even phrasing his own opinion as tentative, 
calls Espina's tract "the most important Old 
Christian document." On the other hand, 
Alonso de Oropesa turns up under Haliczer's 
pen as a "typical converso," but no one ever 
disputed that Oropesa was one of the true Old 
Christians; Oropesa's own words, often re- 
ported (see, for example, Amador and Sicroff), 
Jeave no doubt of that. Further, Haliczer's foot- 
notes 45, 59, and 60 refer respectively to pages 
373, 287, and 147 of Luís Suárez Fernández's 
Documentos acerca de la expulsión de los 
judios (1964), but these pages contain nothing 
of the matter they are supposed to be the source 
of in Haliczer's text. Also, he “traces” the segre- 
gation of Jews from the Christian community 
"at least as far back as 1477," when in fact— 
as far as concerns the fifteenth century—an 
order segregating Jews (as well as Moors, al- 
ways similarly oppressed, although Haliczer 
never mentions them) was issued in Valladolid 
as early as January 2, 1412 (see Amador, 
História social, politica y religiosa de los judíos 
de España y Portugal, p. 532). 

just as fallible is Haliczer's documentation 
for the so-called alliance of Isabella and Ferdi- 
nand with "the Castilian towns and their urban 
oligarchies" based, in his argument, on the 
supposed fact that the monarchs derived from 
the municipalities the greatest contribution to 
the war of Granada. If Haliczer had consulted 
the latest published research on his subject— 
Miguel Angel Ladero Quesada's Castilla y la 
conquista del reino de Granada (1967)—he 
would have seen that, although the municipali- 
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ties had to make great sacrifices in the war 
(just like the entire population, regardless of 
class, caste, race, or creed, town- or feudal-lord- 
status) theirs was not the "key military and 
economic role" in the war effort. The greater 
part of the finances, according to Ladero (p. 
212), was obtained from the cruzada, raised in 
nationwide campaigns by preachers for the cru- 
sade against the Moors, and from the décima, 
a tenth of all rents levied on property owners 
six times during the war. Haliczer himself, un- 
wittingly, reveals the true character of the 
economic "alliance between the Crown and the 
urban oligarchies." He quotes specific amounts 
of contributions from a few minor towns to 
which, he continues were added "forced 
loans"—"borrowed by the Crown from cities 
and wealthy private persons from 1489 to 
1491." The fact of royally enforced loans ought 
to have alerted Haliczer about who, in Castile, 
was "pressuring" whom. 

But let us for a moment concede Haliczer's 
claim that the cities contributed the bulk of the 
war effort (no matter whether or not the con- 
versos ruled them—there is simply no way to 
establish the exact proportion of conversos in 
the population). How would this lead to the 
towns' "pressuring" the monarchs to expel the 
Jews against their own will making them 
“bow,” "yield," and “capitulate” to their sub- 
jects? Which magistrate would dare dictate to 
the Catholic sovereigns in March 1492, the date 
of the edict, when (and the timing is the cardi- 
nal point) the war of Granada was trium- 
phantly won? Or does Haliczer think that the 
victorious monarchs were now suddenly seized 
by gratitude to their humble subjects? Surely 
he must know that the gratitude felt by Isabella 
and Ferdinand belonged to and was expressed 
to God. Their edict to eliminate Spanish Juda- 
ism at the moment of the completion of Spain’s 
reconquista might have been the fulfillment of 
a secret religious vow. Royal gratitude to mere 
humans is a different matter, however, subject 
to caprice and pragmatism. Plainly, Haliczer's 
claim that the expulsion was forced on the mon- 
archs by whatever reason is absurd. 

Yet in his endeavor to sustain his thesis, he 
makes much of the apparent suddenness of the 
decision that he considers "poorly timed from 
the viewpoint of the interests of the Crown. ... 
If the expulsion had really been a planned 
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carefully prepared action," Haliczer conjectures, 
"the Crown would surely have terminated tax- 
farming contracts running from 1490 to 1494." 
This speculation is meaningless for various rea- 
sons. In the first place, there would have been 
nothing "carefully planned" about the por- 
tentous decision, which, if secretly considered 
and hoped for, could be acted upon only after 
victory over the Muslim kingdom. The royal 
couple, although confident of ultimate victory, 
was not entirely sure of it even as late as De- 
cember 15, 1491, on concluding their famous 
peace treaty with Boabdil when they promised 
toleration of the Jews of Granada. Only after 
their troops actually occupied Granada on Jan- 
uary 2, 1492 (and even that feat could be carried 
out only by stealth, through the back door), was 
Catholic victory assured. On contracts with tax- 
farmers drawn in 1490 or 1491, the sovereigns 
could not, of course, foresee the date of the end 
of the war. 

Second, the monarchs expected their impor- 
tant Jewish officials to choose baptism in pref- 
erence to exile, and many of them (as well as 
uncounted numbers of humbler Jews) did just 
that. After their conversion many former Jews 
were to continue the tax-farming and other 
often Jewish professions indefinitely. Third, the 
financial loss to Spain through the expulsion 
has been vastly exaggerated, as has the supposed 
wealth of the Spanish Jews. In the century 
following the series of pogroms in 1391, which 
wiped out many Jewish communities through 
murder, massacre, and conversions, surviving 
Jews and their descendants were finding their 
means of livelihood, their numbers, and their 
assets continually shrinking. Pressure against 
them intensified under the strong united re- 
gime of Isabella and Ferdinand—not “because 
of the influx of conversos into the ranks of the 
Castilian urban elite” (see Haliczer’s communi- 
cation in AHR, 78[1973]:1166), but because 
during the last spurt of the reconquista the 
medieval crusading spirit was being revived. In 
those few years the Inquisition was introduced 
in Castile and reactivated in Aragon. Centuries- 
old discrimination laws were revived, such as 
the narrowing of ghettoes, imposition of the 
Jews’ (and Moors’) badge, and other demeaning 
measures. At that late stage little potential 
financial loss was to be expected from a group 
that had become expendable to the economy, 
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even if some of the few wealthy Jews still exist- 
ing, like Don Isaac Abarbanel, joined the exiles: 
a trivial loss compared to the magnificent wealth 
of their trophy, the kingdom of Granada, which 
the sovereigns had just gained. Consequently, 
the edict of expulsion does not signify a "sud- 
den reversal" of the Catholic sovereigns’ policy 
but rather the final attainment of their true 
goal. 

If anyone still doubts that the monarchs of 
their free will seized that moment to rid Spain 
of this non-Christian sect whose religion they 
abhorred, remember the immediate aftermath: 
in 1496-97 Isabella, Ferdinand, and their wid- 
owed daughter Isabel prevailed on the Portu- 
guese King Manoel, Isabel's intended, to carry 
out the same Jewish persecution in Portugal, 
or there would be no marriage. And to round 
out their Catholic victory: in 1502 the monarchs 
considered the time ripe to put before their 
larger religious minority, the Spanish Muslims, 
the same alternative of baptism or expulsion or 
death. 

ERIKA SPIVAKOVSKY 
Westport, Connecticut 


PROFESSOR HALICZER REPLIES: 


At last the supporters of traditional beliefs 
about the reign of Ferdinand and Isabella have 
found their champion in the person of Dr. 
Erika Spivakovsky. In resounding phrases she 
reaffirms traditional ideas about the virtual om- 
nipotence of the Catholic sovereigns ("which 
magistrate would dare dictate to the Catholic 
sovereigns in March 1492 . . . when the war 
of Granada was triumphantly won") and their 
absolute dedication to the triumph of the Cach- 
olic faith. She even goes so far as to speculate 
that the Jewish expulsion may have resulted 
from “the fulfillment of a secret religious vow.” 

If her assertions are carefully examined, haw- 
ever, they will be found to be illogical and 
unfounded—she is a poor champion indeed for 
such venerable ideas. A good example of this is 
Spivakovsky's position on the origins of Alonso 
de Oropesa. She tells us that his “own words" 
reveal him to be an Old Christian. Her asser- 
tion here is contradicted by his anti-Semitic 
tract, Lumen ad revelationem gentium, which 
presents us with virtually the same arguments 
as those put forward in the Defensorium 
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Unitatis Christianae, written by that undoubted 
converso Alonso de Cartgena, son of the famous 
Rabbi Solomon Ha-Levi (D. Pablo de Santa 
Maria). The only major difference between the 
two tracts is that Alonso de Oropesa placed 
greater emphasis on the dangers posed to all 
Christians by free social intercourse with Jews 
(see Albert A. Sicroff, Les controverses des 
statuts de ‘pureté de sang’ en Espagne du XV au 
XVII siécles [1960], p. 73). 

Another significant fact that should have 
alerted Spivakovsky to the real origins of Alonso 
de Oropesa was his reaction to the Franciscans’ 
call for the establishment of an inquisition 
whose purpose would be to hunt out New 
Christian heretics and eliminate the danger 
that their presence posed for the faithful Old 
Christian. Instead of enthusiastically support- 
ing this proposal, as we would have expected 
from an Old Christian, he led a delegation to 
court and declared that the cause of all the 
trouble was the accusations that were being 
made against conversos by Old Christians, For 
him, an inquisition would be useful because it 
would not only separate the sheep from the 
goats in the ranks of the conversos but also 
because it would identify the false charges 
brought against conversos by Old Christians and 
bring those responsible to secular authority for 
punishment (see Sicroff, p. 69). Alonso de Oro- 
pesa's own writings, his strong support for 
conversos, and his attitude toward the Fran- 
ciscans’ proposals all point clearly to his con- 
verso origin. : 

Spivakovsky also criticizes me for calling the 
Franciscan friar Alonso de Espina an Old 
Christian. According to her, “this individual 
has always been known as a converso." How- 
ever, in his tract Fortalitium Fidei he accuses 
the conversos of crimes more heinous than those 
committed by Jews (see Sicroff, p. 75). The 
nature of his tract caused Albert A. Sicroff to 
seriously doubt the supposed New Christian 
origins of Alonso de Espina: "If this were the 
case could Fray Alonso have brought such a 
categorical condemnation against the New 
Christians?" (Sicroff, p. 75). 

Spivakovsky then proceeds to attack one of 
my principle arguments—the alliance between 
the Crown and the great Castilian cities—by 
denying the key role that these cities played 
during the Granada war. If she had carefully 
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consulted the latest published research on the 
subject—Miguel Angel Ladero Quesada’s Cas- 
tilla y la conquista del reino de Granda—she 
would have found that my assertions were 
amply supported. Ladero’s book is filled with 
references to urban contributions to the war in 
the areas of transportation (see Ladero, pp. 
187-88, 170), food supply (pp. 184-98) and 
troops (pp. 135, 188-39). Ladero tells us that 
the urban "militias provided great quantities of 
footsoldiers who were indispensable in most of 
the actions of their war of sieges and raids that 
were carried out in lands that were frequently 
mountainous and little suited to cavalry" (La- 
dero, p. 186). The financial contribution of 
cities was essential and not confined to loans, 
but included such items as the Hermandad 
special subsidy ‘some forty-eight million mara- 
vedis in 1491) as well as the salaries of most of 
the footsoldiers in the army. 

She should also be very careful about dealing 
with the complicated matter of Castilian fi- 
nances. She incorrectly identifies the décima as 
“a tenth of all rents levied on property owners 
six times during the war.” In point of fact the 
décima was actually a levy of one-tenth of the 
revenues derived from ecclesiastical property 
that was authorized by the pope in 1482. The 
tax was immediately commuted into a subsidy 
of between 106,000 and 115,000 florins (see 
Ladero, p. 209). 

Next, Spivakovsky proceeds to tell us that 
there could have been nothing “carefully 
_ planned” about the expulsion since the Cath- 
olic sovereigns were not sure of victory over 
the kingdom of Granada even as late as De- 
cember 15, 1491. However, this seeming caution 
that Spivakovsky discerns in Ferdinand and Isa- 
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bella’s attitude toward expulsion contradicts 
her later assertion that there was “little potential 
financial loss" to be expected from it. If the 
expulsion was really of such small financial im- 
portance why was it necessary to wait for the 
fall of Granada in order to ‚accomplish it? 
Clearly the expulsion of the Jews had nothing 
to do with the actual fall of the city of Granada. 
The treaty of December 15, 1491, which prom- 
ised toleration of the Granada Jews (as well as 
Isabella’s authorization on June 6, 1489, to the 
captive Jews of Malaga to live anywhere in 
Castile [see Suárez Fernández, pp. 327-29]) 
illustrates the royal attitude: complete support 
for the continued existence of the Jewish com- 
munity. ‘ 

The possible long-range economic conse- 
quences of the expulsion still await adequate 
study. I, however, deal with the serious short- 
range dislocation in the machinery of royal tax 
collection as attested by documentary evidence, 
not mere speculation. 

As far as the Portuguese expulsion is con- 
cerned that, too, awaits proper treatment. The 
affairs of a great nation, however, usually de- 
pend on forces more powerful than the clauses 
of a marriage contract. 

What I think that the controversy over my 
article has shown is the need for much research 
into not only the circumstances of the expul- 
sion but also into the social, economic, and 
institutional history of Castile. Historians in- 
vestigating these phenomena will get nowhere 
if they, like Erika Spivakovsky, continue to 
affirm the hoary myths of Spanish historiog- 
raphy. 

STEPHEN HALICZER 
Northern Illinois University 
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Donacp Drew EcnBERT (May 12, 1902—January 3, 
1973), a long-time member of the AHA, taught 
all his life at Princeton University. He joined 
the Princeton faculty in 1929 and retired as 
Butler Professor of the History of Architecture, 
a chair he held since 1968. 

At the beginning of his scholarly career 
Donald Egbert was influenced by Princetor.’s 
great medievalist Charles Rufus Morey, and his 
first publications were in that field. -For his 
study of Tickhill Psalter and Related Manu- 
scripts (1939) Egbert won the Haskins Medal of 
the Medieval Academy of America; he remained 
a life-long member of the Medieval Academy, as 
well as of the Société Frangaise de Archéologie. 
From the early 1940s, however, his interests 
began to move toward the American field. He 
took a leading part in. founding Princeton's re- 
nowned American Civilization Program in 1942, 
and for the next twenty years this was his major 
area of scholarship and interest. He spent much 
time building up American holdings in the 
university's Museum of Historic Arts, then as 
now a part of the department of art and arche- 
ology's operations. He contributed “Foreign In- 
fluences in American Art" to Foreign Influences 
in American Life (ed. David F. Bowers [1944]; 
“The Architecture and the Setting" (one of his 
most remarkable essays in cultural interpreta- 
tion of historic buildings to The Modern 
Princeton (1947); “The Idea of Organic Ex- 
pression and American Architecture” to Evoiu- 
tionary Thought in America (ed. Stow Persons 
[1950]); and “Religious Expression in American 
Architecture” to Religion in American Life 
(1961). With Stow Persons he coauthored Social- 
ism and American Life (1952; 2d ed. entitled 
Socialism and American Art in the Light of 


European Utopianism, Marxism and Anarchism 
[1967]). ) 

By the early 1960s Donald Egbert's interest 
had begun to shift again, this time to social 
radicalism, as a hitherto neglected or at least 
vastly underestimated factor in the history of 
art and architectural criticism. By the mid-1960s 
he was wholly engaged in this study. His major 
work in this field was Social Radicalism and the 
Arts in Western Europe (1970). This important 
study was preceded by a number of articles— 
the most significant, perhaps, being “The Idea 
of ‘Avant-Garde’ in Art and Politics’ (AHR, 
73[1967-68]:339-66). In these later studies Eg- 
bert explored more extensively than anyone 
else how radicalism in political thought and 
social action related to the “avant-garde” move- : 
ment in visual arts. He established statistically 
what had previously been only a vague allega- 
tion (like Babbitt’s description of modern 
artists being “a bunch of bums living on booze 
and spaghetti")—that a taste of modernismus 
was closely associated with, if not a direct prod- 
uct of, a belief in utopian schemes for perfect- 
ing society. . 

Such a theme, of course, could hardly be 
popular in the academic world at large. Nor 
is it yet. Nonetheless, Donald Egbert is more 
and more being recognized as a pioneer who 
dared to explore truly new areas of scholarship. 
His unique dedication to his discipline mani- 
fested itself not only in scholarly publication 
but also in superb teaching, especially at the 
graduate level. In 1970, on the occasion of Mr. 
Egbert's retirement from Princeton University, 
his graduate students presented him with a 
Festschrift on Arts in Society: Selections from 
the Periodical Writings of Donald Drew Egbert. 
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In 1946 Professor Egbert married Virginia 
Grace Wylie, a scholar in the medieval field. 
She contributed the following to the program 
of the memorial service for him in Princeton 
Chapel on January 14, 1978; “Donald’s life is 
perhaps best summed up in that verse from 
Proverbs: "Fake fast hold of instruction; let 
her not go: keep her; for she is thy life.’ Teach- 
ing and learning were indeed his life, and he 
would have said, 'Hear! Hear!' to Rose Macau- 
lay who once wrote to a friend, "Why do we 
pray that they [the faithful departed] may have 
rest? Rest is not what we shall want, surely, but 
more scope for work and new knowledge.' " 

ALAN GOWANS 
University of Victoria 


OTAKAR ODLOZILIK, emeritus professor of history 
at the University of Pennsylvania, died at the 
age of seventy-four on July 14, 1973, while 
vacationing in Bohyne, Yugoslavia. Following 
the Nazi occupation of his native Czechoslovakia 
in 1939 Odlozilik, who had been professor of 
history at the Charles University, Prague, since 
1984, emigrated to the United States and taught 
at several universities before accepting a posi- 
tion with the Ministry of Foreign Affairs of the 
Czechoslovak government-in-exile in London. 
In 1948 he returned to the United States, and 
the following year he was appointed T. G. 
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Masaryk Professor of History at Columbia Uni- 
versity, a position he held until he came to the 
University of Pennsylvania in 1955. 

Odlozilik was a prolific scholar whose publi- 
cations spanned three decades and reflected a 
catholic interest in the medieval history of 
Central Europe and Czechoslovakia. In 1936 he 
published a biography of the Moravian noble- 
man, Charles the Elder of Zerotin. The follow- 
ing year Odlozilik brought out his Wyclif dnd 
Bohemia, and in 1965 he culminated his life- 
time interest in Hussite history with the publi- 
cation of The Hussite King: Bohemia in Euro- 
pean Affairs, 1440-1471. In 1970, upon his 
retirement from active teaching, Odlozilik was 
honored by his former students with a Fest- 
schrift, The Czech Renascence of the Nine- 
teenth Century (edited by P. Brock and H. G. 
Shilling [University of Toronto, 1970]). 

For Otakar Odlozilik scholarship and teach- 
ing was not a profession or career, but a voca- 
tion. He never married; but to those fortunate 
enough to have known him he was a loving 
man whose passion for the ideals of democracy 
and humane scholarship guided his life and in- 
spired ours. 

JOHN RUMBARGER 
Prologue: The Journal of 
the National Archives 
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THOMAS, ANN VAN WYNEN, and THOMAS, A. J., JR. 
Legal Limits on the Use of Chemical and Biological 
Weapons. Foreword by CHARLES 0. GALVIN. SMU Law 
School Study. Dallas: Southern Methodist Univer- 
sity Press. 1970. Pp. x, 332. $10.00. 


TUCKER, ROBERT C. Philosophy and Myth in Karl 
Marx. 2d ed.; New York: Cambridge University 
Press. 1972. Pp. 263. Cloth $8.50, paper $2.95. 


TUMA, ELIAS H. Economic History and the Social 
Sciences: Problems of Methodology. Berkeley and 
Los Angeles: University of California Press. 1971. 
Pp. x, 316. $11.00. 


VENTURI, FRANCO. Europe des lumiéres: Recherches 
sur le 18° siécle. Ecole Pratique des Hautes Etudes 
—Sorbonne. VI° Section: Sciences Economiques et 
Sociales. Centre de Recherches Historiques. Civil- 
isations et sociétés, 29. Paris: Mouton. 1971. Pp. 
800. go fr. 


WADDINGTON, C. H. (ed.. Biology and the History 
of the Future: An IUBS/UNESCO Symposium. 
Edinburgh: Edinburgh University Press; distrib. 
by Aldine-Atherton, Chicago. 1972. Pp. v, 72. 


WAGAR, W. WARREN. Books in World History: 4 
Guide for Teachers and Students. Bloomington: 
Indiana University Press. 1973. Pp. X, 182. $4.95. 


WILSON, BRYAN R. Magic and the Millennium: A 
Sociological Study of Religious Movements of Pro- 
test among Tribal and Third-World Peoples. New 
York: Harper and Row. 1973. Pp. xi, 547. $15.00. 


ANCIENT 


BUCHHOLZ, HANS-GÜNTER, and KARAGEORGHIS, VASSOS. 
Prehistoric Greece and Cyprus: An Archaeological 
Handbook. Tr. from the German by FRANCISCA 
GARVIE. [New York:] Phaidon. 1973. Pp. 187, 1910 
plates, 509-514. $88.50. 


Other Books Received 


SHERWIN-WHITE, A. N. The Roman Citizenship. 2d 
ed; New York: Oxford University Press. 1973. Pp. 
X, 486. $22.50. 


STIER, HANS ERICH. Welteroberung und Weltfriede 
im Wirken Alexanders d. Gr. Rheinisch-West- 
fälische Akademie der Wissenschaften. Geisteswis- 
senschaften, Vortäge G 187. Opladen: West- 
deutscher Verlag. 1973. Pp. 52. DM 7.60. 


BRITISH COMMONWEALTH AND IRELAND 


ARTHUR, ELIZABETH (ed. with an introd.). Thun- 
der Bay District, 1821-1892: A Collection of Doc- 
uments. Ontario Ser., g. The Champlain Society for 
the Government of Ontario. [Toronto:] Univer- 
sity of Toronto Press. 1973. Pp. cv, 307. $10.00. 


DICKINSON, H. T. Walpole and the Whig Supre- 
macy. Men and Their Times. [London:] English 
Universities Press; distrib. by Lawrence Verry, 
Mystic, Conn. 1973. Pp. 205. $5.50. 


DICKSON, LovAT. Wilderness Man: The Strange Story 
of Grey Owl. New York: Atheneum. 1973. Pp. 283. 
$10.00. 


HURSTFIELD, JOEL. Freedom, Corruption and Gov- 
ernment in Elizabethan England. Cambridge, Mass.: 
Harvard University Press. 1973. Pp. 368. $11.00. 


KIRK, RUSSELL. Eliot and His Age: T. S. Eliot's 
Moral Imagination in the Twentieth Century. New 
York: Random House. 1971. Pp. xii, 462. $12.50. 


KOSS, STEPHEN (ed. and with an introd.). The Pro- 
Boers: The Anatomy of an Antiwar Movement. 
Studies in Imperialism. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press. 1973. Pp. xl, 280. $12.00. 


LEITH, JOHN H. Assembly at Westminster: Reformed 
Theology in the Making. Richmond, Va: John 
Knox Press. 1973. Pp. 127. $3.95. 


MARX, ROLAND. Naissance et triomphe de la dém- 
ocratie britannique (1815-1918). Dossiers Clio. 
Paris: Presses Universitaires de France. 1973. Pp. 
96. 9.30 fr. 


MONACO, MICHELE, I! De Officio Collectoris in Regno 
Angliae di Pietro Griffi da Pisa (1469-1516). Uomini 
e dottrine, 19. Rome: Edizioni di Storia e Lettera- 
tura. 1973. Pp. 442. 


MORTON, DESMOND, and ROY, REGINALD H. (eds). 
Telegrams of the North-West Campaign, 1885. The 
Publications of the Champlain Society, 47. Toronto: 
the Society. 1972. Pp. ciii, 431. By subscription. 


ROBERTS, D. F., and SUNDERLAND, E. (eds). Genetic 
Variation in Britain. Symposia of the Society for the 
Study of Human Biology, vol. 12. New York: Barnes 
and Noble. 1973. Pp. vil, 306. $16.50. 


ROOTS, IVAN (ed.). Cromwell: A Profile. World Pro- 
files. New York: Hill and Wang. 1973. Pp. xviii, 
237. Cloth $8.95, paper $3.65. 


WALLOT, JEAN-PIERRE. Un Quebec qui bougeait: 
Trame socio-politique du Québec au tournant du 
XIXe siècle. Collection 17/60. Montreal: Éditions 
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du Boréal Express; distrib. by Editions Fides, 
Montreal. 1973. Pp. 345. $9.50. 


WINSTANLEY, [GERRARD.] The Law of Freedom: And 
Other Writings. Ed. with an introd. by CHRISTOPHER 
HILL. Pelican Classics. [Baltimore:] Penguin Books. 


1978- Pp. 394- 


FRANCE 


BELMONT, NICOLE. Mythes et croyances dans l'an- 
cienne France. Questions d'histoire, 35. Paris: Flam- 
marion. 1973. Pp. 184. 


FLOWER, J. E. (ed). France Today: Introductory 
Studies. London: Methuen; distrib. by Barnes and 
Noble, New York. 1971. Pp. 157. Cloth $5.25, 
paper $2.75. 


PEYCELON, M. La Résistance dans la Loire, rogo- 
1944. Académie de Lyon, Inspection académique 
de la Loixe. Annales pédagogiques. Saint Etienne: 
Centre Départemental de Documentation Pédago- 


gique. 1973. Pp. 33. 


NORTHERN EUROPE 


BRUUN, HENRY, and SIMON, GEORG (eds). Dansk 
historisk bibliografi, 1913-1942. Vol. 5, Personal- 
historie, special Del, K-AA. Nr. 40781-51891. Copen- 
hagen: Rosenkilde og Bagger. 1973. Pp. 527. D. kr. 
45. 


GRANLUND, JOHN. Introduction to Historia de Genti- 
bus Septentrionalibus, Romae 1555, by Olaus 
Magnus. Copenhagen: Rosenkilde and Bagger. 1972. 
Pp. 37. : 


PEDERSEN, BENTE. Dansk historisk drsbibliografi, 
1968. Copenhagen: Dansk Historisk Faellesforen- 


ing. 1973. Pp. 181. . 


ROBERTS, MICHAEL. Gustavus Adolphus and. the Rise 
of Sweden. Men and Their Times. [London:] 
English Universities Press; distrib by Lawrence 
Verry, Mystic, Conn. 1973. Pp. 207. $5.50. 


EASTERN EUROPE 


BIELECKI, TADEUSZ, and SZYMANSKI, LESZEK. Warsaw 
Aflame: The 1939-1945 Years. Los Angeles: Pol- 
america Press. 1973. Pp. 188. $15.00. 


HOSKINS, JANINA w. Early and Rare Polonica of 
the ısth-ızth Centuries in American Libraries: A 
Bibliographical Survey. Boston: G. K. Hall. 1973. 
Pp. xi, 193. $19.50. 


KONARSKI, SZYMON. Dziennik z lat 1831-1834 
[Journal of the Years 1831—1834]. Edited by 
BOLESLAW LOPUSZANSKI and ANATOL SMIRNOW. Polska 
Akademia Nauk—Oddzial w Krakowie. Materialy 
Komisji Nauk Historycznych, no. 23. Cracow: the 
Akademia. 1973. Pp. xxiv, 360. 


KOUMOULIDES, JOHN T. A. Report on the Christian 
Monuments and Antiquities at the Township of 
Aghia in Thessaly, Greece. Ball State University 
Faculty Lectures Ser, 1. Muncie, Ind.: Ball State 
University. 1973. Pp. 12, 63 plates. 
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KOUMOULIDES, JOHN T. A. (ed.). Summer in a Greek 
Village: Student Essays about Life and Customs 
in a Greek Village. Muncie, Ind.: Ball State Uni- 
versity; distrib. by Ball State Book Store, Muncie, 
Ind. 1973. Pp. xi, 68. 


OXLEY, ANDREW, st al. Czechoslovakia: The Party 
and the People. New York: St. Martin's Press. 1978. 
Pp. xxxvi, 309. $11.95. 


QUIRINI-POPLAWSKA, DANUTA. Działalność w lochów 
w Polsce w i Połowie XVI wieku: Na dworze 
królewskim, w dyplomacji i hierarchii koscieluej 
[The Activity of Italians in Poland in the First 
Half of the 16th Century: At the Royal Court, 
in Diplomacy and in the Ecclesiastical Hierarchy]. 
Polska Akademia Nauk—Oddziat w  Krakowie. 
Prace Komisji Nauk Historycznych, no. 32. Cracow: 
the Akademia. 1973. Pp. 139. Zi. 28. 


RAIZIS, M. BYRON (ed. annotated, and introd.). 
Greek Revolution and the American Muse: A Col- 
lection of Philhellenic Poetry, 1821-1828. Orig- 
inally comp. by ALEXANDER PAPAS. Dedicated to 
the Sesquicentennial of the Revolution, 1821-1971. 
Hetaireia Makedonikon Spoudón, Idryma Meletön 
Chersonesou tou Aimou, 128. Thessaloniki: Insti- 
tute for Balkan Studies. 1972. Pp. xx, 177. $93.50. 


SOVIET UNION 


CHIROVSKY, NICHOLAS L. FR. A History of the Rus- 
sian Empire. Vol. 1, Grand-Ducal Vladimir and 
Moscow. New York: Philosophical Library. 1973. 
Pp. xxi, 449. $15.00. 


ISCHBOLDIN, BORIS. Essays on Tatar History. 2d rev. 
ed; New Delhi: New Book Society of India. 1973. 
Pp. 184. $6.00. 


ISCHBOLDIN, BORIS. History of the Russian Non- 
Marxian Social-Economic Thought. New Delhi: 
New Book Society of India. 1971. Pp. 328. $7.00. 


MILLER, WRIGHT. Who Are the Russians? A History 
of the Russian People. New York: Taplinger. 1973. 


Pp. 240. $9.95. 


PETROV, VLADIMIR. Escape from the Future: The 
Incredible Adventures of a Young Russian. Bloom- 
ington: Indiana University Press. 1973. Pp. x, 17- 
470. $7.95. 


PLATONOV, S. F. Boris Godunov: Tsar of Russia. 
Tr. from the Russian by L. REX PYLES. With an in- 
trod, essay, "S. F. Platonov: Eminence and Ob- 
scurity,” by JOHN T. ALEXANDER. The Russian Ser., 
vol 10. [Gulf Breeze, Fla:] Academic Interna- 
tional Press. 1973. Pp. xlii, 230. $10.00. 


ROSENFELDT, NIELS ERIK. Holbergs Danmarkshistorie 
i Rusland: Dannemarks Riges Historie som redskab 
i russisk samfundskritik under Katharina II. [Co- 
penhagen:] Gads Forlag. 1973. Pp. 120. 34.50 D. kr. 


TROTSKY, LEON. Problems of Everyday Life: And 
Other Writings on Culture & Science. New York: 
Monad Press; distrib. by Pathfinder Press, New 


York. 1973. Pp. 352. Cloth $8.95, paper $3.45. 


WALTER, GERARD. Lénine. Rev. ed; Paris Albin 
Michel. 1971. Pp. 728. 48 fr. 


Other Books Received 


AFRICA 


BENNETT, NORMAN ROBERT (ed). The Zanzibar Let- 
ters of Edward D. Ropes, Jr, 1882-1892. [Brook- 
line, Mass:] African Studies Center, Boston Uni- 


‚versity. 1973. Pp. xiv, 146. $6.00. 


CLAMMER, DAVID. The Zulu War. New York: St. 
Martin’s Press. 1973. Pp. 239. $9.95. 


GANN, LEWIS H., and DUIGNAN, PETER. Africa and the 
World: An Introduction to the History of Sub- 
Saharan Africa from Antiquity to 1840. San Fran- 
cisco: Chandler Publishing Co. 1972. Pp. xv, 522. 
$10.00. 


HALLET, JEAN-PIERRE, and PELLE, ALEX. Pygmy Kit- 
abu. New York: Random House. 1973. Pp. xii, 
434. $10.00. 


KARIS, THOMAS, and CARTER, GWENDOLEN M. (eds). 
From Protest to Challenge: A Documentary His- 
tory of African Politics in South Africa, 1882-1964. 
Vol. 2, Hope and Challenge, 1935-1952. Hoover 
Institution Publications 122. Stanford: Hoover In- 
stitution Press, Stanford University. 1973. Pp. xviii, 


536. $17.50. 


LICHTENSTEIN, W. H. C. Foundation of the Cape; 
About the Bechuanas: Being a History of the Dis- 
covery and Colonisation of Southern Africa—Frag- 
ment of an unpublished Manuscript Written circa 
811, and a Translation of Ueber der Beetjuanas, 
Originally Published in 1807. Tr., ed. and with a 
biographical introd. by o. H. 'spoHr. South African 
Biographical and Historical Ser, 18. Cape Town: 
A. A. Balkema. 1973. Pp. viii, 113. $10.25. 


WITHERELL, JULIAN Ww. (comp.). French-Speaking 
Central Africa: A Guide to Official Publications in 
American Libraries. Washington: General Refer- 
ence and Bibliography Division, Reference De- 
partment, Library of Congress. 1973. Pp. xiv, 314. 
$3.70 postpaid. 


ASIA 


ARAY, SIWITT. Les Cent Fleurs: Chine, 1956-1957 
Questions d’histoire, 36. Paris: Flammarion. 1973. 
Pp. 186. 


CHAI, WINBERG (ed. with introd. and commentary). 
The Foreign Relations of the People’s Republic of 
China. New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons. 1972. Pp. 
xiii, 420. $7.95. 


The Chronology of Indian History. Vol. 1, From 
the Earliest. Times to ihe Beginning of the Six- 
teenth Century, by C. MABEL DUFF; vol. 2, Medieval 
& Modern, by JAMES suRGESS. Reprint; Delhi: 
Cosmo Publications; distrib. by International Schol- 
arly Book Services, Portland, Ore. 1972. Pp. xi, 
409; vi, 483. $19.50 each. 


GOLOWNIN, [VASILII MIKHAILOVICH]. Memoirs of a 
Captivity in Japan, 1811-1813. In 3 vols. With an 
introd. by JOHN MCMASTER. Oxford in Asia Histor- 
ical Reprints. New York: Oxford University Press. 
1973. Pp. xix, Ixxxix, 315; 356; viii, 302. $75.00 the 
set. 


HENDERSON, WILLIAM. West New Guinea: The Dis- 
pute and Its Settlement. [South Orange, N.J.:] Seton 


Other Books Received 


Hall University Press, for the American-Asian 
Educational Exchange. 1973. Pp. x, 281. $7.50. 


JENSON, JOHN R. (ed). Journal and Letter Book of 
Nicholas Buckeridge, 1651-1654. Publication from 
the James Ford Bell Library at the Uniyersity of 
Minnesota. Minneapolis: University of Minnesota 
Press. 1973. Pp. vi, 104. $15.00. 


MILL, JAMES. The History of British India. In 3 
vols. Associated Reprints: 3. Reprint; New Delhi: 
Associated Publishing House; distrib. by Inter- 
national Scholarly Book Services, Portland, Ore. 
1972. Pp. xvi, 730; xi, 980; x, 859. $75.00 the set. 


PYE, LUCIAN Ww. Warlord Politics: Conflict and 
Coalition in the Modernization of Republican 
China. Praeger Library of Chinese Affairs. New 
York: Praeger. 1971. Pp. ix, 212. $10.00. 


SARAN, P. The Provincial Government of the 
Mughals, 1526-1658. 2d ed.; New York: Asia Pub- 
lishing House. 1973. Pp. xxxi, 464. 


SWAMY, SUBRAMANIAN. Economic Growth in China 
and India, 1952-1970: A Comparative Appraisal. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 1973. Pp. ix, 
84. $6.95. i 


WAWN, WILLIAM T. The South Sea Islanders and 
the Queensland Labour Trade. Ed., with an in- 
trod., by PETER CORRIS. Pacific History Ser. no. 5. 
Honolulu: University Press of Hawaii. 1973. Pp. 
xliii, 474. $15.00. 


UNITED STATES 


Afro-Americana 1553-1906: Author Catalog of the 
Library Company of Philadelphia and the Histori- 
cal Society of Pennsylvania. Boston: G. K. Hall. 
1973. Pp. xiii, 714. $35.00. 


APPLE, R. W., JR. The Watergate Hearings: Break- 
in and Cover-up. Proceedings of the Senate Select 
Committee on Presidential Campaign Activities, as 
edited by the staff of the New York Times. Gen- 
eral ed.: GERALD GOLD. New York: Bantam Books. 
1973. Pp. viii, 886. Cloth $17.50, paper $2.50. 


BAKKEN, LAVOLA J. Land of the North Umpquas: 
Peaceful Indians of the West. Grants Pass, Ore.: 
Te-Cum-Tom Publications, 1973. Pp. 40. 


BENNETT, EMERSON. The Forest Rose; A Tale of 
the Frontier. Introd. by THOMAS H. SMITH. Reprint; 
Athens: Ohio University Press. 1973. Pp. li, 118. 
$7.50. 


BLACK, MARY. Old New York in Early Photographs, 
1853—1901: 196 Prints from the Collection of the 
New-York Historical Society. New York: Dover Pub- 
lications. 1973. Pp. xvi, 228. $6.00. 


BLEVINS, LEON Ww. The Young Voters Manual: A 
Topical Dictionary of American Government and 
Politics. Totowa, N.J: Littlefield, Adams. 1973. 
Pp. xi, 366. $3.95. 


BRATCHER, JAMES T. Analytical Index to Publica- 
tions of the Texas Folklore Society, Volumes 1-36. 
Dallas: Southern Methodist University Press. 1973. 
Pp. xxi, 322, $12.50. 
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BROWN, HARRY JAMES, and WILLIAMS, FREDERICK D. 
(eds). The Diary of James A. Garfield. Vol. 3, 1875- 
1877. [East Lansing:] Michigan State University 
Press. 1973. Pp. 599. $22.50. See rev. of vols. 1 and 
2 (1967), AHR, 73 (1967-68): 1244. 


CONAWAY, JAMES. Judge: The Life and Times of 
Leander Perez. New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 1973. 
Pp. 204. $6.95. 


Cooke, Alistair: America. New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf. 1973. Pp. 400. $15.00. 


CORWIN, EDWARD s. The Constitution and What It 
Means Today. Rev. by HAROLD W. CHASE and 
CRAIG R. DUCAT. [Princeton:] Princeton University 
Press. 1973. Pp. xviii, 601. Cloth $20.00, paper 
$3.95. 

CRONON, E. DAVID (ed.). Marcus Garvey. Great Lives 
Observed. Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall. 
1973. Pp. x, 176. Cloth $6.95, paper $2.45. 


CROUSE, TIMOTHY. The Boys on the Bus. New York: 
Random House. 1973. Pp. 385. $7.95. 


DEARMOND, DALE. Juneau: A Book of Woodcuts. 
[Anchorage: Alaska Northwest Publishing Co] 
1973. Pp. unnumbered. $10.20 postpaid. 


DE BEDTS, RALPH F. Recent American History. Vol. 
1, 1933 through World War IT; vol. 2, 1945 to the 
Present. The Dorsey Ser. in History.: Homewood, 
Ill.: Dorsey Press. 1973. Pp. xiii, 370; xiii, 401. 
$5.95 each. 


DORSON, RICHARD M. America in Legend: Folklore 
from the Colonial Period to the Present. New York: 
Pantheon Books. 1973. Pp. xvi, 336. $15.00. 


DUFFY, JOHN J. (ed). Coleridge's American Dis- 
ciples: The Selected Correspondence of James 
Marsh. Amherst: University of Massachusetts Press. 
1973. Pp. xv, 272. $15.00. 


FAULK, ODIE B. Destiny Road: The Gila Trail and 
the Opening of the Southwest. New York: Oxford 
University Press. 1973. Pp. ix, 232. $7.50. 


FISHBEIN, MEYER H. (ed). The National Archives 
and Statistical Research. National Archives Confer- 
ences, vol. 2. Athens: Ohio University Press. 1973. 
Pp. xiv, 255. 310.00. 


GANS, HERBERT J. More Equality. New York: Panthe- 
on Books. 1973. Pp. xx, 261. $7.95. 


GEBHART, JOHN ROBERT. Your State Flag. Philadel- 
phia: Franklin Publishing Co. 1973. Pp. xxi, 242. 
$0.95. 

GELLERMAN, ROBERT F. The American Reed Organ: 
Its History; How It Works; How to Rebuild It. A 
Treatise on lis History, Restoration and Tuning, 
with Descriptions of Some Outstanding Collections, 
Including a Stop Dictionary and a Directory of Reed 
Organs. Vestal, N.Y.: Vestal Press. 1973. Pp. x, 179. 
$9-95- 

GILDER, GEORGE F. Sexual Suicide. [New York:] 
Quadrangle/The New York Times Book Co. 1973. 
Pp. vii, 308. $7.95. 


GLINES, CARROLL V. Jimmy Doolittle: Daredevil 
Aviator and Scientist. Air Force Academy Ser. New 
York: Macmillan. 1972. Pp. vii, 183. $5.95. 
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GRAYMONT, BARBARA (ed.). Fighting Tuscarora: The 
Autobiography of Chief Clinton Rickard. [Syra- 
cuse:] Syracuse University Press. 1973. Pp. xxviii, 
182. $10.50. 


GROSSMAN, JONATHAN. The Department of Labor. 
Praeger Library of U.S. Government Departments 
and Agencies. New York: Praeger. 1973. Pp. x, 
309. $10.00. 


HARTLEY, WILLIAM and ELLEN. Osceola: The Un- 
conquered Indian. New York: Hawthorn Books. 


1973. Pp. 293. $8.95. 


HATCH, CARL E, et al. York, Pennsylvania, in the 
Roaring Twenties. Martin Library Historical Ser., 
no. 2. York, Pa: Strine Publishing Co. 1973. Pp. 
v, 23. $1.25. 


HORTON, RAYMOND D. Municipal Labor Relations 
in New York City: Lessons of the Lindsay-Wag- 
ner Years. Praeger Special Studies in U.$. Eco- 
nomic, Social, and Political Issues. New York: 
Praeger. 1973. Pp. xvi, 3-163. $15.00. 


HYDE, DAYTON O. The Last Free Man: The True 
Story behind the Massacre of Shoshone Mike and 
His Band of Indians in rgrr. New York: Dial 
Press, 1973. Pp. 264. $7.95. ` 


JAEGER, HANS. Geschichte der amerikanischen Wirt- 
schaft im. 20. Jahrhundert. Wissenschaftliche Paper- 
backs 2. Sozial- und Wirtschaftsgeschichte. Wies- 
baden: Franz Steiner Verlag. 1973. Pp. 186. DM 18. 


KATZ, MICHAEL B. (ed). Education in American His- 
tory: Readings on the Social Issues. New York: 
Praeger. 1978. Pp. ix, 348. Cloth $10.00, paper 
$4-95- 


KIMBALL, WARREN F. (ed. and with an introd.). 
Franklin D. Roosevelt and the World Crisis, 1937- 
1945. Problems in American Civilization. Lexing- 
ton, Mass: D. C. Heath. 1973. Pp. xxii, 297. $2.50. 


KLINE, MARY-JO (ed). Alexander Hamilton: A Bi- 
ography in His Own Words. With an introd. by 
HAROLD C. sYRETT. The Founding Fathers. New 
York: Newsweek; distrib. by Harper and Row, New 
York. 1973. Pp. 416. $15.00. 


KRULEWITCH, MELVIN L. Now That You Mention It. 
[New York:] Quadrangle/Fhe New York Times 
Book Co. 1973. Pp. xiv, 257. $6.95. 


LAFFIN, JOHN. Americans in Battle. New York: 
Crown Publishers. 1973. Pp. x, 213. $5.95. 


LANDSBERG, MELVIN. Dos Passos’ Path to U.S.A. 
Boulder: Colorado Associated University Press. 
1972. Pp. 292. $10.00. 


LENNON, DONALD R., and KELLAM, IDA BROOKS (eds.). 
The Wilmington Town Book, 1743-1778. Raleigh: 
Division of Archives and History, North Carolina 
Department of Cultural Resources. 1973. Pp. xliii, 
266. $10.00. 


LEUCHTENBURG, WILLIAM E. 4 Troubled Feast: Amer- 
ican Society sínce 1945. Boston: Little, Brown. 1973. 
Pp. xii, 287. $3.95. 


LYND, ALICE and STAUGHTON (eds). Rank and File: 
Personal Histories by Working-Class Organizers. 
Boston: Beacon Press. 1973. Pp. 296. $12.95. 


Other Books Received 


MAASS, JOHN. The Glorious Enterprise: The Cen- 
tennial Exhibition of 1876 and H. J. Schwarzmann, 
Architect-in-Chief. Watkins Glen, N.Y.: American 
Life Foundation, for the Institute for the Study of 
Universal History through Arts and Artifacts. 1973. 
Pp. 156. $15.00. 


MASON, HERBERT MOLLOY, JR. Death from the Sea: 
Our Greatest Natural Disaster, the Galveston Hur- 
ricane of r900. New York: Dial Press. 1972. Pp. 260. 


$795- 


MCCAGUE, JAMES. The Cumberland. Rivers of Amer- 
ica. New York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston. 1973. 
Pp. xxv, 225. $7.95. 


MCDONALD, ARCHIE P. (ed). Make Me « Map of the 
Valley: The Civil War Journal of Stonewall Jack- 
son's Topographer. Foreword by T. HARRY WIL- 
LIAMS. Dallas: Southern Methodist University Press. 
1973. Pp. xxxvii, 352. $12.50. 


MCKENNEY, THOMAS L. Memoirs, Official and Per- 
sonal. Introd. by HERMAN J. viOLA. Bison Book. 
Reprint; Lincoln: University of Nebraska Press. 


1973. Pp. xxvii, 340. $3.95. 


MCNICKLE, D'ARCY. Native American Tribalism: In- 
dian Survivals and Renewals. Rev. ed. of The In- 
dian Tribes of the United States. New York: Ox- 
ford University Press, for the Institute of Race 
Relations, London. 1973. Pp. xii, 190, Cloth $6.95, 
paper $1.95. 


MODELL, JOHN (ed. and with an introd.). The Kiku- 
chi Diary: Chronicle from an American Concen- 
tration Camp. The Tanforan Journals of Charles 
Kikuchi. Uxbana: University of Chicago Press. 1973. 
Pp. 258. $8.95. í 


The National Union Catalog of Manuscript Col- 
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Catherine II, Bubonic Plague, and the 
Problem of Industry in Moscow 





JOHN T. ALEXANDER 


‘THIS INVESTIGATION ORIGINATED from a chance find. While perusing a file 
of senate decrees in the Central State Historical Archives of the USSR in 
Leningrad, I noticed a handwritten note from Empress Catherine I. 
Labeled "secret" and dated September 24, 1771, it read: 


We hereby give to our senate as a rule that never be lost from view, that all big 
factories be removed from the city of Moscow, and not a single one left except 
for handiwork in homes, the methods through which to accomplish this we leave 
to the consideration and judgment of the senate, but certainly one must start 
on it.t - 


The awkward grammar of the message and, especially, its last phrase hint that 
the empress wrote hastily and urgently. That she considered the matter deli- 
cate is obvious from a notation on the envelope. Prince A. A. Viazemskii, 
procurator-general of the senate, had jotted: "Keep this packet in the Secret 
Expedition with the personal decrees, [and] do not unseal it for anyone 
without the general agreement of the first department."? 

Naturally, this document intrigued me. What prompted such an extra- 
ordinary proposal? One clue to an answer appeared at hand, for the note was 
filed among correspondence relating to the plague epidemic that ravaged - 


An abstract of this paper was presented on October 14, 1972, to the Southern Conference on 
Slavic Studies, University of Miami, Coral Gables. For their helpful criticism I am indebted to 
Professors Edward Alexander, John Clark, John Dardess, Leslie Dienes, Arcadius Kahan, David 
Ransel, Norman Saul, and Richard Sheridan. For research and travel support I wish to thank . 
the National Library of Medicine (NIH grant 1 Roı LM 01664), the General Research Fund of 
the University of Kansas, the American Philosophical Society, the Inter-University Committee 
on Travel Grants and its successor, the International Research and Exchanges Board, and the 
ministry of higher and specialized education of the USSR. Special thanks are due the personnel 
of the Central State Archives of Old Documents in Moscow (IsGADA) and the Central State 
Historical Archives of the USSR in Leningrad (TsGIA-SSSR) for access to unpublished materials. 
Citations of archival materials are given according to fond (collection), opis’ (inventory), razriad 
(category) delo (file), list (folio or recto), and oborot (verso), all in abbreviated form. The 
English abbreviation for part (chast has been substituted to avoid confusion with chapter. 
All dates are given according to the Julian Calendar, which in the eighteenth century lagged 
behind the Gregorian by eleven days. 

1 Catherine II, handwritten note, Sept. 24, 1771, TsGIA-SSSR, f. 1329, op. 2, d. 112, L 114. 

2 The Secret Expedition (Tainaia ekspeditsiia) was Catherine's political police, which Viazemskii 
directed during his, tenure as procurator-general, 1764-92. From 1763 the senate was divided 
into six departments—four in St. Petersburg and two in Moscow. 
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the Russian Empire in 1770—72 and climaxed in Moscow in the fall of 1771. 
The pestilence provoked disorders on September 15-17 popularly known as 
the "plague riot" (Chumnyi bunt), during which a mob pillaged the Krem- 
lin, slew the archbishop of Moscow, and dispersed only after bloody skir- 
` mishes with troops using artillery. Simple chronology linked these tremulous 
events to Catherine's proposal. Another document in the same file supported 
the linkage. On November 5, 1771, six weeks after her note, the empress 
issued detailed instructions to Prince M. N. Volkonskii, the newly appointed 
governor-general of Moscow. The last. point of her instructions explained: 


You know those rules that the local departments of our senate intend to follow 
as regards the Moscow factories. We hope that you will help them by word and by 
deed. It would be extremely useful if the big factory. owners would voluntarily 
agree to transfer their factories to district towns, for Moscow is entirely unsuit- 
able for factories. At present, by means of a single misfortune in Moscow all the 
factories formerly there have been ruined, which could never have happened if 
they had been in different small towns, in which it is both cheaper and the 
workers are less subject to any furies.? 


A further letter to Procurator-General Viazemskii, dated only 1772, indi- 
cated that Catherine's concern to remove the factories continued into the 
next year.* 

Subsequent research disclosed that S. M. Solov'ev and D. S. Baburin had 
briefly discussed the project, yet neither historian mentioned any antecedents, 
nor did they know about Catherine's note, the genesis of which raises impor- 
tant questions.® Was the proposal Catherine's own idea? Whether hers or not, 
what light does it cast on her statecraft and economic policies? How was the 
project related to the plague epidemic? Did it represent a panic-stricken 
improvisation in response to a crisis, “a rather hackneyed childish method,” 
as Solov'ev sarcastically opined? Whatever the occasion for its elaboration, 
was the proposal animated by hostility to industrial workers? The last phrase 
of Catherine's instructions of November 5, 1771, might arouse that suspicion; 
indeed, Marxist scholars have so argued. Evidently the plan was not imple- 
mented. But why not? And, in any case, did it have any effects? Such are 
the problems this study addresses. 


WHAT was Moscow LIKE during the first decade of Catherine's reign, and 
what factories did it contain that she might wish to remove? Catherine, it 
should be noted, detested Moscow long before the events of 1771. Just as 
Louis XIV and his successors preferred tranquil Versailles to turbulent Paris, 


3 Catherine II to M. N. Volkonskii, Nov. 5, 1771, TsGIA-SSSR, f. 1329, op. 2, d. 112, L 121; 

published with minor variations in Sbornik imperatorskogo russkogo istoricheskogo obshchestua 
- (Collection of the Imperial Russian Historical Society) (hereafter SIRIO) (place varies, 1870-1916), 

18: 196. 

4 Catherine II to Viazemskii, 1772, reprinted in Russkii arkhiv, 3 (1865): 1088. 

5$. M. Solov'ev, Istoriia Rossii s drevneishikh vremen (A History of Russia from Ancient 
Times) (Moscow, 1879; new cd., 1966), 15: 150-51; D.'S. Baburin, Ocherki po istorii Manufaktur- 
kollegii (Outlines for a History of the College of Manufactures) (Moscow, 1939), 153-56. 
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so Catherine disdained “traditional” Moscow in favor of "modern" St. 
Petersburg. Although nothing quite like the Fronde conditioned Catherine's 
distaste for Moscow, frequent sojourns there as grand duchess had subjected 
her to serious illness, manifold indignities, and several frights.* Not sur- 
prisingly, as empress she made only three extended visits to the city, each 
time for a specific political purpose: in 1762-68 for her coronation, in 
1767-68 for the legislative commission, and in 1775 for the celebration of 
victories over the Turks and the rebel Pugachev. The last twenty years of 
Catherine’s reign saw her spend less than a week in Moscow in 1785 and 
again in 1787. She did not hide her opinion of the city. Several of her satirical 
comedies, most notably O Time! (supposedly “written in Yaroslav] during 
the plague of 1772”), were set in Moscow and mocked the gullibility of the 
populace, the nobility included.* 

Like many European visitors, the German-born empress looked askance at 
Moscow’s teeming streets and sprawling layout, its Eurasian architecture and 
unsanitary appearance. The growth of industry aggravated all these condi- 
tions. It swelled the population, especially the poorer strata; it fostered 
unregulated expansion of city territory and uneven settlement; and it 
exacerbated fire, security, and health hazards. These problems gained greater 
significance from Moscow’s special position in the Russian Empire. 

Since the sixteenth century Moscow had been the largest industrial and 
commercial center of the state, as well as its administrative and ecclesiastical 
capital. Although Peter I had transferred the seat of government and the 
Church to St. Petersburg, “the first-throned capital"—as Moscow was called 
—retained administrative parity and economic pre-eminence throughout 
the eighteenth century. Thus the college of manufactures (Manufaktur- 
Kollegiia), which from 1719 to 1779 supervised nonmetallurgical industry, 
was located there.® So was the chief war commissariat, which exerted enor- 
mous influence over the many factories producing military supplies. The 
sovereign personally appointed the governor-general of Moscow, and more 
than forty central government agencies had offices there. Moscow also func- 
tioned as the capital of Moscow guberniia, a huge territorial subdivision that 
comprised eleven provinces and had its own civil governor.” Since 1755 the 
city boasted the empire's single university, and with the cessation of compul- 
sory state service for the nobility in 1762 the nonserving elite flocked to 

6See her autobiographical comments in Sochineniia Imperatritsy Ekateriny I! (Writings of 


Empress Catherine IT), ed. A. N. Pypin (St. Petersburg, 1901-07), 12: 39, 42-45, 5t. 92, 141-43, 
151, 169, 328-35. 

7 Catherine II, O Vremia! in ibid., 1: 3-48. It is not known when Catherine wrote this comedy, 
published anonymously in 1772, but a review of April 12, 1772, said it had already been per- 
formed three times. 

8Soon after his accession Peter III, for reasons unknown, transferred the college to St. 
Petersburg, but two months later he reversed his decision “as all factories are either in Moscow 
or near it, while here there are so few that no comparison can be made." See decrees of Jan. 3: 
and Apr. 4, 1762, in Polnoe sobranie zakonov Rossiishoi imperii (The Complete Collection of 
Laws of the Russian Empire), ser. 1 (hereafter PSZ) (St. Petersburg, 1830), vol. 15, nos. 11,433 
and 11,494. 

98. V. Bakhrushin et al., eds., Istoriia Moskvy (A History of Moscow) (Moscow, 1952-59), 
2: 495. 448-55. 
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Moscow’s cultural and social attractions. "They here support a large number 
of retainers,” observed William Coxe, who visited Moscow in 1778 and 1785, 
"gratify their taste for a ruder and more expensive magnificence in the 
antient style of feudal grandeur, and are not, as at Petersburg, eclipsed by 
the superior splendour of the imperial establishment.’’!° 

Population statistics for the period are notoriously imprecise. Moscow 
then as now contained a large “floating” segment, experienced substantial 
daily and seasonal fluctuations in the number of its residents, and lacked 
clearly defined urban limits. Though astonished at the city’s “prodigious 
extent,” Coxe found it “built in so stragg ling a manner, that the population 
in no degree corresponds to the extent." A. F. Büsching's estimate of 152,190 
for 1770 struck Coxe as too low; he approved a figure of 250,000 to 277,535 
for 1780. Other estimates ranged from 161,101 for 1776—a year that would 
reflect the losses from the plague—to 175,000 for 1788—95.!! For the 1760s, 
then, about 200,000 seems reasonable. The social composition of Moscow's 
resident population cannot be specified for the decade before 1772, but it 
probably differed little from that shown in table 1. 


TABLE 1. SOCIAL STRUCTURE OF Moscow's POPULATION, 1788-95? 
(males and females) 





Merchants 11,900 
Burghers and Artisans 9,100 
Clergy l 3,600 
Military 7,000 
Officials and Kits 17,600 
Nobility i ; 8,600 
House Serfs 61,300 
Peasants l 53,700 
Foreigners 2,200 

Total 175,000 


a From S. V. Bakhrushin eż al., eds., Istoriia Moskvy (Moscow, 1952-59), 2: 307. The categories are 
juridical, not socioeconomic. Many merchants (kuptsy) were actually shopkeepers and even day laborers, 
while peasants might be factory workers or small-time traders. In the 1760s Moscow probably contained 
fewer noblemen, merchants, and officials than in 1788-95. 

? Literally “various statuses,” raznochintsy meant persons who were neither nobles nor serfs nor enrolled 
in urban merchant gilds or artisan corporations. Many were government functionaries, clerical workers, 
members of professions, and retired noncommissioned officers and soldiers. See Christopher Becker, 
** Raznochintsy: The Development of the Word and of the Concept," American Slavic and East European Review, 


18 (1959): 63-74. 


Moscow was the antithesis of a planned city (see figure 1). The Kremlin, 
with its government and Church buildings, constituted the city’s adminis- 
trative and ecclesiastical hub. Alongside it Kitai-gorod, the walled com- 
mercial quarter, contained numerous markets. Bordering these two enclo- 
sures on three sides lay Belyi Gorod ("White Town”), a heterogeneous strip 


10 William Coxe, Travels in Poland, Russia, Sweden, and Denmark (sth ed.; London, 1802), 
1i: 281. 
11 Ibid., 281-82; Bakhrushin, Istoriia Moskvy, 2: 306. 
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Fig. 1. Plan of Moscow within the Kamer-kollezhskii Val in 1789. From Bakhrushin, /storiia 
Moskvy, 2: 356-57. The locations of the following manufactories are indicated: Ivan Tames’s 
linen factory (nos. 96, 97) and the Weaving Court (no. 140). 
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of residential and commercial districts formerly bounded by a white wall— 
hence the name. Between the crumbled wall of Belyi Gorod—along the line 
of the present-day boulevards—and the Zemlianoi Val (“Earthen Wall”), 
which ran along today's Sadovaia Kol'tso ("Ring"), stretched Zemlianoi 
Gorod. Its connecting link, across the Moskva River from the Kremlin and 
Kitai-gorod, completed the encirclement of the city center and was known 
as Zamoskvorech'e, literally “area beyond the Moskva River." Ringing these 
inner-city districts lay a broad band of former settlements and villages clus- 
tered along the radial thoroughfares and long since linked to the city. The 
city limits, such as they were, reached to the so-called Kompaneiskii or 
Kamer-kollezhskii Val, a moat-and-parapet customs barrier that had deterio- 
rated since the abolition of internal duties in 1753.1? 

Moscow's layout of the mid-seventeenth century, when the city consisted 
of some 140 separate settlements, had become blurred from territorial, 
demographic, and economic shifts. By the eighteenth century many settle- 
ments had lost their communal endogamy and specialized occupations." 
Data from 1775 give a rough idea of settlement patterns according to social 
groups during the first decade of Catherine's reign (see table 2). These sta- 
tistics do not reflect residence directly, however. Some property owners— 
wealthy noblemen and merchants in particular— possessed more than one 
house (dvor), which might comprise more than one separate structure; while 
many raznochintsy and peasants lived in rented quarters. Comparison of 
tables 1 and 2 suggests that multifamily dwellings were common. Neverthe- 
less, table 2 shows that the bulk of the population resided in Zemlianoi 
Gorod and beyond. Most Muscovites lived and worked either in small dwell- 
ings—two rooms or less—or in large, barracklike structures, such as the 
factories outside Belyi Gorod, which averaged twelve to thirteen rooms per 
building. Clear, too, is noble and merchant dominance of Moscow real 
estate. The nobility alone owned more than a quarter of the buildings 
(26.2 per cent) and more than half the rooms (52.9 per cent), whereas mer- 
chants held about one-fifth of each (20.2 per cent of the buildings and 19.6 
per cent of the rooms)."* 

Statistics of stone and wooden construction confirm that Moscow, despite 
repeated government exhortation to build in stone, remained overwhelm- 
ingly wooden (see table 3). Though generally larger than wooden buildings 
and increasing in number, stone edifices were concentrated in the central 
quarters of the city, where in 1775 they still constituted less than a quarter 
of all structures. This mass of wooden buildings made Moscow a fireman's 


1? Kamer-kollezhskii Val was so named because when it was first built in 1731 the Kamer 
college had farmed out customs collections to a private company; in the 1740s the Kamer college 
repaired the wall and added a ditch. P. V. Sytin, Istoriia planirovki i zastroiki Moskvy: Materialy 
i issledovaniia (A History of the Planning and Building of Moscow: Materials and Researches) 
(Moscow, 1950-54), 1: 283. For a recent survey with many maps and prints, see E. A. Gutkind, 
International History of City Development, vol. 8: Urban Development in Eastern Europe: 
Bulgaria, Romania, and the U.S.S.R. (New York, 1972), 323-67. 

13 Sytin, Istoriia planirovki i zastroiki Moskvy, 1: 100-04, 203-04, 316-17. 

14 Ibid., 2: 84. 
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TABLE 2. OWNERSHIP OF BUILDINGS IN 1775* 
(number of rooms in parentheses) 


Kremlin, 
Total Kitai-gorod, and Zemlianoi 

Buildings Belyi Gorod Gorod Suburbs 

Nobility 2,384 (17,422) 429 (4,962) 1,209 (7,917) 751 (4543) 
Clergy 1,168 (2,267) 406 (1,000) 462 (782) 300 (485) 
Raznochintsy 3,544 (6,650) 151 (391) 981 (2,248) 2,412 (4,011) 
Merchants 1,627 (4,756) 99 (624) 743 (1,742) 776 (2,390) 
Factory Owners 164 (1,838) 31 (124) 69 (826) 64 (888) 
Totals 8,887 (32,933) 1,116 (7,101) 3,464 (13,515) 4,293 (12,317) 


* From P. V. Sytin, /storita planirovki i zastroiki Moskvy: Materialy i irsledovaniia (Moscow, 1950-54), 2: 81-82. 


TABLE 3. STONE AND WoopEN BuiLpiNGs Bv City REGIONS? 


1771 1775 
Wooden Stone Wooden Stone 
Kremlin, Kitai-gorod, and 
Belyi Gorod 993 406 577 539 
Zemlianoi Gorod 4,076 307 ' 2,985 473 
Suburbs 6,756 Unknown? 4,091 207 
Totals 11,825 713 7,653 1,219 


* From Sytin, Istoriia planirovki i zastroiki Moskvy, 2: 33-34, 81-83. 

> A. F. Büsching, who lived four years in Russia (1761-65), quoted police statistics of 11,840 wooden 
and 708 brick houses in Moscow in 1770; the latter figure implies the absence of stone structures in 
the suburbs, a fact hard to credit. Neue Erdbeschreibung (7th ed.; Hamburg, 1777), vol. 1, pt. 1, p. 841. 


nightmare. Conflagrations in May and July 1778, for example, consumed 
1,231 houses—more than ten per cent of the city. Thousands of small 
wooden dwellings were burned in 1771—72 as an antiplague measure, which, 
along with the ravages of spontaneous fires, caused the decrease of 4,172 
wooden buildings between 1771 and 1775 shown in table 3. Searches for, 
even executions of, alleged incendiaries had scant effect. Worse still, Mos- 
cow's fire-fighting organization remained rudimentary until 1784 and un- 
satisfactory until after 1812.1 

In addition to frequent fires Moscow suffered from a high crime rate. As 
a governmental and economic center the city accumulated masses of convicts, 
beggars, and invalids. These declassed groups attracted Catherine’s attention | 
from the start of her reign. She also feared that Moscow’s large under- 
employed population contained explosive ingredients that rising bread prices 
might goad into disorders.!? Thus she took various measures to ease Mos- 
cow’s social problems. She pardoned convicts, paid the obligations of petty 


15 Ibid. 1: 295; 2: 57; N. I. Fal’kovskii, Moskva v istorii tekhniki (Moscow in the History of 
Technology) (Moscow, 1950), 157-58. 

16 On November 6, 1762, the empress requested weekly reports of food prices in Moscow and 
monthly tabulatioris of its population—the latter have unfortunately not been found. PSZ, vol. 
16, no. 11,701. Earlier Catherine and the senate worried lest her visit to Moscow cause food 
prices to rise. See the decrees of Aug. 20 and Sept. 3, 1762, in ibid., nos. 11,649 and 11,661. 
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debtors, and reviewed the cases of those imprisoned. Like her predecessors, 
the new, empress abhorred beggary. Soon after her coronation in the Kremlin 
a senate decree ordered the police to suppress the horde of beggars roving 
about Moscow. Able-bodied vagrants were dispatched to the college of manu- 
factures for assignment to factory labor; the aged and the infirm were 
returned to their villages or placed in monastic poorhouses. Two years later 
Catherine summoned the holy synod to act against mendicant monks in 
Moscow, and she secretly sent a guards officer to investigate rumors that 
destitution was forcing many retired soldiers into beggary.!* 

While seeking the amelioration of these conditions, the empress strength- 
ened the local administration. In May 1763 she appointed Field Marshal 
Count P. S. Saltykov, a military hero and old friend, governor-general of 
Moscow. Her instructions specially charged him to enforce law and order in 
the city and its environs. Her frequent, candid correspondence with 
Governor-General Saltykov, who held office until September 1771, attested 
to her constant concern to maintain public tranquillity in the old capital. 
When in late 1768 the Turkish war necessitated the removal to the front of 
much of the Moscow garrison, the attainment of public tranquillity became 
more difficult and Catherine’s concern more pronounced.*8 

Inadequate public health facilities made disease another of Moscow’s 
social problems. The civilian populace had access to only one hospital, the 
fifty-bed Pavlovskaia founded in 1763 in honor of Grand Duke Paul. That 
same year Catherine established the foundling home, which opened in 1764 
and included a lying-in hospital. T'he Moscow general infantry hospital, the 
country's oldest (opened in 1707) and the city's largest medical center (about 
700 beds), served primarily the armed forces.!? The wealthier citizenry could 
hire private physicians. But when the catastrophic epidemic of'1771 struck 
Moscow, only fourteen doctors of medicine, thirty-five field surgeons, a few 
dozen medical students, and some barbers were available to treat the 
populace.?? 

In 1767 the instruction (nakaz) from the city of Moscow to the legisla- 
tive commission proposed to expand public health care by limiting pollution, 


17 Decrees of Oct. 8, 1762, Mar. 14 and June 11, 1763, and Nov. 12, 1764, in ibid., nos. 11,698, 
11,766, 11,859, and 12,279; see also order of Nov. 29, 1764, in SIRIO, 7: 394-95. 

18''Pis'ma Imperatritsy Ekateriny Velikoi k fel'dmarshalu grafu Petru Semenovichu Saltykovu, 
1762-1771" (Letters of Empress Catherine the Great to Field Marshal Count Petr Semenovich 
Saltykov, 1762—71), Russkii arkhiv, 3 (1886): 12, 16, 19, 26-27, 32, 41-45, 51, 55, 57; Catherine II, 
memorandum of late 1768/eaxly 1769, in SIRIO, Yo: 322-23. ! 

19 Decrees of June 11 and Sept. 1, 1763, in PSZ, vol. 16, nos. 11,855 and 11,908; P. O. 
Smolenskii, "Bol'nichnaia gigiena: osnovy obshchestvennoi gigieny bol'nykh" (Hospital Hygiene: 
The Basis of Public Hygiene of the Sick), Vestnik sudebnoi meditsiny i obshchestvennoi gigieny, 
4 (1888): 229-33; A. N. Alelekov, Istoriia Moskovskogo voennogo gospitalia v sviazi s istorieiu 
meditsiny v Rossii (A History of the Moscow Military Hospital in Connection with a History of 
Medicine in Russia) (Moscow, 1907), 349-53, 360-65, 407-09. 

20 Senate registers of medics in Moscow, Mar. 1771, TsGADA, f. 263, op. 1, pt. 2, d. 1663, 
ll. 21-250b. The number of apothecaries is not known, but in 1775 there were only six apothe- 
cary shops. V. G. Ruban, Opisanie imperatorskago, stolichnago goroda Moskvy, . . . (A Description 
of the Imperia] Capital City of Moscow) (St. Petersburg, 1782), 53. 
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improving the water supply, building hospitals, and increasing the number 
of physicians, apothecaries, and midwives.?! None of these reforms, however, 
was implemented before late 1775. Even the crucial matter of improving the 
water supply—Muscovites used wells and ponds, the Moskva and other 
streams, all of them polluted—was not tackled until 1779. Yet even when 
the project to bring water by aqueduct was completed, twenty-five years later, 
the quality of the water was still inferior, and it was not delivered every- 
where.?? Eighteenth-century Moscow was a dirty, dangerous, and deadly 
place to live. 


FACTORIES IN Moscow displayed the same amorphous qualities as the rest 
of the city. Of varied types and sizes, they were scattered everywhere, though 
more numerous and larger in Zemlianoi Gorod and the suburbs than in the 
center (see table 2). Determining their numbers in the decade 1762—72 pre- 
sents problems. For one, contemporaries made no consistent distinction 
between a factory (fabrika) and a workshop (zavod), nor in many cases is it 
_ possible to ascertain the size, location, and degree of concentration or inte- 
gration of a given enterprise.? For another, this period witnessed a major 
change in state policy toward industry. State patronage of large-scale, priv- 
ileged, and sometimes monopolistic concerns, most of which depended on 
bondaged labor, yielded to promotion of small-scale enterprise operated by 
hired workers. A series of senate decrees in 1767—77 eliminated the previous 
distinction between privileged or “decreed” (ukaznye) and illegal or “non- 
decreed” (neukaznye) enterprises. The new policy finally legalized the 
existence of the many small-scale manufactures—primarily peasant textile 
workshops—that had been multiplying since the 1750s. Since statistics for 
industry collected prior to 1767 exclude nonprivileged enterprises, they fail 
to give a full picture; whereas statistics after 177 5 suffer as a result of registra- 
tion no longer being compülsory.?* 

Statistical deficiencies notwithstanding, several generalizations about in- 


21 “Nakaz ot zhitelei goroda Moskvy” (The Instruction of the Inhabitants of the City of 
Moscow), arts. 5-11, 14, 16, in SIRIO, 93: 121-25. For a translation and commentary, see Fr.-X. 
Coquin, "Un document d'histoire sociale: Le cahier de doléances de la ville de Moscou 
(printemps 1767)," Revue historique, 245 (1971): 19-46. 

22K. V. Sivkov, “Nakaz zhitelei Moskvy deputatu Komissii 1767 g. i zakonodatel'naia 
deiatel’nost’ imp. Ekateriny II v 60-80-kh godakh XVIII v." (The Instruction of the Inhabitants 
of Moscow to the Deputy of the Commission of 1767 and the Legislative Activities of Empress 
Catherine II, 1760s-80s), Uchenye zapiski Moskouskogo gos. ped. inst. im. Lenina, vol. 60, fasc. 2 
(1949):- 216-22; N. I. Fal'kovskii, Istoriia vodosnabzheniia v Rossii (A History of Water Supply 
in Russia) (Moscow, 1947), 146—60. 

23 For a listing and map of Moscow textile enterprises in 1773, see I. V. Meshalin, comp., 
Melerialy po istorii krest'ianskoi promyshlennosti (Materials for a History of Peasant Industry), 
vol. 2: Tekstil’naia promyshlennost’ Moskovskoi gubernii v XVIII i nachale XIX v. (The Textile 
Industry of Moscow Guberniia in the Eighteenth and Beginning of the Nineteenth Century) 
(Moscow, 1950), 454-60. 

24I. V. Meshalin, Tekstil’naia promyshlennost’ krest'ian Moskovskoi gubernii v XVIII i pervoi 
polovine XIX veka (The Textile Industry of the Peasants of Moscow, Guberniia in the 
Eighteenth and First Half of the Nineteenth Century) (Moscow, 1950), 47-51. 
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dustry in Moscow can be ventured for this period. First, the Moscow region 
accounted for a large share of Russian industrial production. Of an estimated 
567 registered enterprises under the jurisdiction of the college of mines and 
the college of manufactures in 1767, Moscow contained 116 and Moscow 
guberniia 37 more. Second, from the time of Peter's reign textile manufac- 
turing dominated Moscow industry, 72 mills turning out in 1767 more than 
81 per cent of the total value of goods produced there by registered enter- 
prises. Third, within the Russian textile industry as a whole, Moscow mills 
held the leading position. They comprised between one-third and one-half 
of the country's registered textile enterprises. (If nondecreed concerns were 
counted the proportion would be still higher.) They also produced from 
one-third to one-half of all textiles, in terms of value, and employed a 
similar proportion of the total work force engaged in textile production. 
Fourth, of the three main branches of textile manufacturing—woolens, silks, 
and linens—Moscow’s dominance rested on the first two. In 1769 Moscow 
contained 27.4 per cent of the Empire's woolen manufactures and 48.5 per 
cent of its silk factories but only 7.1 per cent of its linen mills (all these 
statistics exclude the Ukraine). Measured by the number of basic textile 
machines (stany), Moscow’s woolen mills in 1771 boasted more than one- 
third, its silk factories nearly two-thirds, of the nation’s total. Fifth, the bulk 
of Russia’s and of Moscow’s textile industry was operated by persons of 
merchant origin. Although noble entrepreneurship had grown rapidly after 
1740, such enterprises were usually small, located in the provinces, and fre- 
quently functioned only during the winter to supply household needs. In 
Moscow prior to 1771 merchant-operated industry enjoyed clear ascendancy, 
and several enterprises were quite large.?9 

Finally in industry in Moscow as elsewhere in Russia a large portion of 
the labor force was unfree. Bondaged labor consisted of several types. Some 
workers were "eternally committed" (vechnootdannye) to factory labor by 
particular government decrees, especially that of January 7, 1736; others 
were purchased by non-nobles on the basis of the decree of January 18, 1721 
(these two groups formed the category later known as "possessional" work- 
ers); and still others were owned or purchased by entrepreneurs of noble 
rank. From the 1740s onward Moscow's manufactories also employed grow- 
ing numbers of hired workers (see table 4). Many were peasants from Crown 
and Church estates, particularly after the latter were secularized in 1764, who 
worked seasonally to supplement their rural earnings. Nearly two-thirds of 
this group, however, were privately owned serfs and domestics whose masters 
either allowed them to hire themselves out or, frequently, arranged their 


25 Ibid., 45, 58. a i 

26 Bakhrushin, Istoriia Moskvy, 2: 241-42; E. I. Zaozerskaia, Rabochaia sila i klassovaia bor'ba 
na tekstil’nykh manufakturakh v 20-60 gg. XVIII v. (The Work Force and the Class Struggle 
at the Textile Manufactories, 1720s-60s) (Moscow, 1060), 72-73, 107; Zaozerskaia, “Manufaktura v 
Moskve v seredine XVIII veka” (Manufactures in Moscow in the Middle of the Eighteenth 
Century), Istoricheskie zapiski, 33 (1950): 123-57. 
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TABLE 4. GROWTH or HIRED LABOR AT Moscow MANUFACTORIES, 
BY SOCIAL ORIGIN? 


Total Private Household Economic Crown Burghers and 


Years Hired — Serfs Serfs Peasants’ Peasants — Raznochintsy 
1738-44 627 206 45 ` 160 106 110 
1745-52 1,107 453 88 251 206 109 
1753-62 2,615 1,285 329 571 259 171 
1763-69 — 4,144 1,570 793 1,161 440 180 
1770-79 — 5205 2,417 1,040 1,378 216 154 


* From M. N. Artemenkov, “Sotsial’nyi sostav naemnykh rabochikh Moskovskikh manufaktur v 
seredine XVIII v.," in Voprosy istoni SSSR XVI-XVIII vv. (Leningrad, 1965), 154-76. 

> This category consists of peasants formerly belonging to ecclesiastical institutions. With the final 
secularization of Church estates in 1764 they came under the jurisdiction of the college of economy—thus 
their name. - 


TABLE 5. REGISTERED TEXTILE FACTORIES IN Moscow IN 1771, 
- BEFORE THE PLAGUE* 








Number of 
f Basic Bondaged Bondaged Total Bondaged 
Type Number Machines Males Females Labor Force 
Woolens 20 567 45372 1,691 6,063 
Silks 41 1,286 2,502 1,338 3,840 
Linens 7 863 1,440 492 1,932 
Totals 68 2,716 8,314 3,521 . 116895 





? From [A. F. Shafonskii], Opisanie morovoi iazuy, byushei v slolichnom gorode Moskve s 1770, po 1772 god, ... 
(2d ed.; St. Petersburg, 1787), 587-95. 


employment, in which case their hiring could hardly be termed "free." In 
the latter category fell about sixty per cent of all the private serfs hired by 
Moscow enterprises between 1738 and 1779.? 

From 1762, moreover, official policy and practice favored hired labor, 
whether free or provided by nobles.?? Preference for hired labor formed part 
of the redirection in the state economic policy, begun under Elizabeth and 


27M. N. Artemenkov, “Sotsial’nyi sostav naemnykh rabochikh Moskovskikh manufaktur v 
seredine XVIII v." (The Social Composition of the Hired Workers of Moscow Manufactories in 
the Middle of the Eighteenth Century), in Voprosy istorii SSSR XVI-XVIII vv. (Problems of the 
History of the USSR, Sixteenth through Eighteenth Centuries), Uchenye zapiski Leningradskogo 
gos. ped. inst. im. Gertsena, 278 (Leningrad, 1965); 165. 

28 The proportion of bondaged vis-à-vis hired labor in Russian industry in the 1760s has 
sparked controversy among Soviet specialists, who consider hired labor a harbinger of capitalism. 
A. P. Doroshenko computes more than forty per cent hired labor at Moscow's registered manu- 
factories (thirty-three per cent at textile mills) but maintains the figure would be higher if ` 
part-time female labor and labor at home were included. "Rabochaia sila v ukaznoi legkoi 
promyshlennosti Moskvy v 1730-1760 gg." (The Work Force in Decreed Light Industry in Moscow, 
17908-60s), Istoriia SSSR, 1958, no. 5, pp. 144-67. E. I. Zaozerskaia raises the proportion to nearly 
sixty-four per cent for the entire Russian textile industry excluding the Ukraine. Rabochaia sila, 
. 286-87. But M. N. Artemenkov undercuts their argument by showing the frequency of master- 
arranged hiring and the short-term employment of most hired labor in Moscow. “Naemnye 
rabochie Moskovskikh manufaktur v 40-70-kh godakh XVIII v." (The Hired Workers of Moscow 
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Peter III, away from monopolies and privileges and toward wider economic 
opportunity and competition. Catherine's government broadened the new 
policy by promoting export industries and the satisfaction of domestic 
demand. The state gradually ceased supplying industry with declassed 
elements, and by Peter III's decree of March 29, 1762, which Catherine con- 
firmed on August 8 the same year, the state prohibited non-nobles from pur- 
chasing peasants for industrial Jabor. Protests by merchants to the college 
of manufactures and at the legislative commission of 1767 failed to change 
this policy.?? Indeed, the legalization of nondecreed enterprises begun in 
1767 bolstered the trend. 

A more detailed picture of Moscow's labor pool emerges from a listing 
compiled just after the plague of 1771, based on data collected before the 
epidemic. It enumerated 119 factories in Moscow or nearby, with 12,681 
persons— 9,155 men and 3,526 women—legally bound to them. Sixty-eight of 
these factories produced textiles (see table 5). T'he other forty-five enterprises 
listed comprised small workshops, none of which had more than eighty 
bondaged workers and which all together accounted for only 846 unfree 
laborers (one-third had less than ten each). Yet the number of persons bound - 
to an enterprise often did not correspond to the work force actually present, 
as the compilers of this register recognized. “Besides this number of people 
there are at the factories, especially at the silk ones, no small number of 
freely hired workers from various hamlets, and vagabonds sent from the 
police to work, both of the male and' the female sex. Women more than 
others hire on at the silk factories.’*! Nor did this register list the hundreds 
of tiny weaving operations, based entirely on hired labor, that had prolif- 
erated in Moscow during the previous decade. Statistics for 1773 showed 745 
licensed small-scale weaving operations: 174 in the central city and 571 in 
suburban villages and settlements. Individually insignificant, these work- 
shops together constituted a dynamic factor in the economic evolution of the 
Moscow region. They provided for the operation of 2,680 looms— nearly as 
many as the larger textile plants had in 1771; more than eighty-four per cent 
were owned by peasants. There were no doubt additional workshops operat- 
ing without licenses.?? The impressive expansion of small-scale textile manu- 


Manufactories, 1740s-70s), Istoriia SSSR, 1964, no. 2, pp. 133-44, and his "Sotsial'nyi sostav 
naemnykh rabochikh," 154—76. See also E. I. Zaozerskaia, “Le salariat dans les manufactures 
textiles russe au XVIII* siécle," Cahiers du monde russe et soviétique, 6 (1965): 189-222. 

29 Marc Raeff, “The Domestic Policies of Peter III and His Overthrow,” AHR, 75 (1969-70): 
1299-1300; Clifford M. Foust, Muscovite and Mandarin; Russia's Trade with China and Its 
Setting, 1727-1805 (Chapel Hill, 1969), ch. 8. 

30 Zaozerskaia, Rabochaia sila, 224-25, 239-45. See also Jack M.. Lauber, “The Merchant-Gentry 
Conflict in Eighteenth Century Russia" (Ph.D. dissertation, University of Iowa, 1967), ch. 5. 

31[A. F. Sliafonskii], Opisanie morovoi iazuy, byvshei v stolichnom gorode Moskue s 1770, po 
1772 god, . . . (A Description of the Bubonic Plague That Occurred in the Capital City of 
Moscow, 1770-72) (2d ed.; St. Petersburg, 1787), 587-601. 

32 Meshalin, Tekstil’naia promyshlennost' krest'ian Moskovskoi gubernii, 76. An investigation by 
the college of manufactures in August 1771 revealed that since September 1769, 321 persons had 
failed to renew their annual licenses for 1,171 looms. The college concluded that many of these 
were stil operating. Meshalin, Materialy po istorii krest'ianskoi promyshlennosti, 2: 190. 
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facturing in Moscow demonstrated an attractive alternative to the big enter- 
prises of Petrine inspiration. 

When Catherine proposed to remove “big factories" from Moscow, there- 
fore, she meant big textile mills. If one takes a labor force of one hundred 
workers as the minimum requirement for a "big" factory, then the Moscow 
region in 1771 contained about thirty-one.?? This figure may be somewhat 
inflated, however, because the register of 1771 counted persons legally 
bound to enterprises, not just those actually engaged in production at a 
single location. The difference could be substantial, as the case.of Moscow's 
largest manufactory, the so-called Big Woolen Court Cu sukonnyi 
dvor), illustrates. 

Founded as a state enterprise in 1705, the Big Woolen Court was trans- 
ferred in 1720 to a company of merchant operators (soderzhateli), the college 
of manufactures retaining a supervisory role. In 1771 the merchants Il'ia 
Dokuchaev, Mikhail Gusiatnikov, Vasilii Surovshchikov, and Grigorii Lik- 
honin ran the plant. Its output —mainly "soldier cloth” and kersey, the latter 
a rough material used for lining and padding—went to the uniform office of 
the war commissariat. Little ever reached the open market, as was true of 
most woolen plants in Russia. Imports and peasant production supplied the 
finer grades of cloth for civilian consumption. Wedded to military demand 
for the coarser grades of cloth, the registered woolen industry could not 
compete with imported and peasant-fabricated cloth. So when military needs 
diminished during periods of peace, as in 1763-67, most decreed woolen 
mills suffered instant depression. The resulting unemployment of their 
bondaged workers, few of whom had means of subsistence besides factory 
labor, complicated Moscow's social problems.?* 

The register of 1771 entered 3,260 persons—1,733 males and 1,527 females 
—legally assigned to the Big Woolen Court. But in 1770, the plant's last year 
of normal operation, only 1,150 males and 250 females actually worked at 
the main site, using 140 looms. The other 1,348 persons attached to the 
factory included 1,092 housewives, 220 boys, and 36 elderly persons. Some 
may have worked part-time at the Big Woolen Court or elsewhere. About 
four hundred others toiled at the woolen mill formerly owned by Ivan 
Poluiaroslavtsev, located on the Yauza River east of the Kremlin, which the 
operators of the Big Woolen Court had purchased in 1768. Another one 
hundred or so labored at their five fulling mills outside the city.” 

Not only did the Big Woolen Court employ a mass of bondaged workers, 

33 [Shafonskii], Opisanie morovoi iazvy, 587-95. 

34 Zaozerskaia, Rabochaia sila, 87; L. G. Beskrovnyi, Russkaia armiia i flot v XVII veke 
(The Russian Army and Fleet in the Eighteenth Century) (Moscow, 1958), 356-65. The output 
of the Big Woolen Court fell from 238,225 arshin (1 arshin equals 28 in. or 71 cm.) in 1762, 
of which the war commissariat took 229,787 arshin, to only 62,264 arshin in 1766, all of it 
delivered to the army. S. G. Tomsinskii, ed., Moskovskii sukonnyi dvor (The Moscow Woolen 
Court) (Leningrad, 1934), 243. For the early history of the Big Woolen Court, see E. I. Zaozerskaia, 
Razvitie legkoi promyshlennosti v Moskve v pervoi chetverti XVIII v. (The Development of 
Light Industry in Moscow in the First Quarter of the Eighteenth Century) (Moscow, 1953), 


154-68, 243-56. 
35 [Shafonskii], Opisanie morovoi iazvy, 587; Tomsinskii, Moskovskii sukonnyi dvor, 59-61, 229. 
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Fig. 2. Major S. G. Gorikhvostov’s plan of 1767, 
published in P. I. Gol'denberg, Staraia Moskva (Old Moscow) (Moscow, 1947), fig. 31. The loca- 


tions of the following manufactories are indicated: the former Ambassadorial Court (no. 13), 
the Kadashevskii Court (no. 20), and the Big Woolen Court (no. 22). 








Fig. 3. Floor plan of the lower level of the Big Woolen Court, 1746. The scale is in sazheni 
(1 sazhen' equals 7 feet). From S. G. Tomsinskii, ed., Moskovskii sukonnyi dvor (Leningrad, 1934), 
plans 2-3, p. 251. 
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Fig. 4. Top: the interior facade of the Big Woolen Court, 1746. Bottom: the exterior facade, 
facing southeast. From Tomsinskii, Moskouskii sukonnyi dvor, plan 1, p. 249. 





Fig. 5. An air view of the "woolen baths" (the Big Woolen Court), from an eighteenth-century 
plan in the collection of N. G. Tarasov, published in P. I. and B. I. Gol'denberg, Planirovka 
zhilogo kvartala Moskvy XVII, XVIII, i XIX vv. (The Planning of the Residential Quarters of 
Moscow in the Seventeenth, Eighteenth, and Nineteenth Centuries) (Moscow, 1935), 101. Explica- 
tion: (1) two-story stone living quarters (68114 square sazheni); (2) two-story stone building : 
(1,200 square sazheni); (3) single-story stone living quarters (12834 square sazheni); (4) single- 
story stone building (64 square sazheni); (5) two-story wooden living quarters (48 square sazheni); 
(6) single-story wooden building (20 square sazheni). - 
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Fig. 6. Façades of the Kadashevskii Court, formerly the mint, in eighteenth-century Moscow. 
From Bakhrushin, Istoriia Moskvy, 2: 29. 


but most of them worked at a single location near the center of the city (see 
figure 2, number 22). Woolen mills in general and the Big Woolen Court 
in particular manifested a high degree of concentration and integration of 
the production process. Fabricating large amounts of heavy woolen cloth 
involved a complex technology, considerable capital investment, substantial 
supplies of semiskilled labor, and close supervision—all factors favoring 
large-scale organization.?8 The Big Woolen Court's main building, a massive 
structure situated near the Big Stone Bridge across the Moskva from the 
Kremlin, contained spinning, weaving, dyeing, and finishing shops, as well 
as numerous storerooms and workers’ quarters (see figures 3-5). Other 
workers resided in wooden dormitories (svetlitsy) at the adjacent Tsaritsyn 
Meadow. About seven hundred persons lived permanently at the plant in 
1771. The rest were housed in privately owned or rented quarters in the 
city. Some apparently worked at home. Working hours were long—about 
fourteen per day and seventy-seven per week—and wages low. These, added 
to wretched working and living conditions, resulted in a high death rate, 
loss of workers through flight, and recurrent labor unrest. Strikes hit the 
Big Woolen Court in 1722, 1736, 1742, 1749, and again in 1762, the final 
one prompting a senate order to flog eighteen apprentices and fifty-six 
workers. The poverty and degradation of the Big Woolen Court’s workers 
also spawned a high crime rate, making the area around the Big Stone Bridge 
notoriously unsafe. During the first decade of Catherine’s reign the Big 

36 P, G. Liubomirov, Ocherki po istorii russkoi promyshlennosti (Outlines for a History of 


Russian Industry) (Moscow, 1947), 26-68. 
37 Tomsinskii, Moskovskii sukonnyi dvor, 79-189, 231-33, 246. 
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Woolen Court exemplified, in short, the main problems associated with 
large-scale industry in Moscow. l 

Although smaller than the Big Woolen Court, four other production 
centers jutted above the low profile of Moscow’s textile industry. The 
admiralty’s sailcloth factory, also known as the Weaving Court (Khamovnyi 
dvor), stood in the city’s extreme northeastern corner on the west bank of 
the Yauza River in the settlement of Preobrazhenskaia (see figure 1, number 
140). Built in 1696, it supplied the new Russian fleet and later produced 
canvas for export. According to the register of 1771 it had 1,176 bondaged 
personnel—704 males and 466 females—and 500 looms.?® Few of the women 
actually worked at the factory, however. Similar in size was Ivan Tames’s 
linen factory in the Khamovniki section just south of Zemlianoi Gorod on 
the west bank of the Moskva (see figure 1, numbers 96, 97), with 58o bond- 
aged males and 264 looms.?? A Russified Dutchman who had achieved noble 
status and the title of "director," Tames hired additional workers, especially 
private serfs, and owned more than one hundred serfs himself. A register 
compiled by the college of manufactures in March 1771 listed as living at 
Tames’s factory 254 hired serfs and 708 serfs bound to the enterprise or its 
owner. Some five hundred yards south of the Big Woolen Court sprawled the 
old mint (Monetnyi dvor), a brick structure that housed four woolen mills 
(see figure 2, number 20, and figure 6). Colloquially called the Kadashev- 
skii Court, these merchant-operated mills together had 140 looms and 864 
bondaged workers, 270 of whom were living there permanently in 1771. A 
similar cluster of four silk factories operated in Kitaigorod at the old 
Ambassadorial Court (Posol'skii dvor), barely a block east of the Kremlin 
(see figure 2, number 13). Along with four related operations located else- 
where, they engaged 572 bondaged and 141 hired workers operating 390 
looms. Of these workers, 484 permanently resided at the Ambassadorial | 
Court in 1771.59 

These five centers of production represented more than kalf of the 
enserfed labor force (6,446 persons) and production units (1,434) of Moscow's 
registered textile industry in 1771 (see table 5), plus some hired labor. 
Centralized in structure and operation, they concentrated thousands of 
workers at a few locations. All except the admiralty’s plant were centrally 
situated. Dispersing these five industrial agglomerations to the provinces 
would largely rid the inner city of big factories and, presumably, also remove 
a large segment of the enserfed labor force. 


38 Zaozerskaia, Razvitie legkoi promyshlennosti, 123-42; [Shafonskii], Opisanie morovoi iazvy, 
595. 

39 Jonas Hanway, an English merchant, observed Tames’s mill in 1743: “His fabric appeared 
as a little town, having about 400 looms, which employs more than 1000 hands in making sail- 
cloth, sheetings, ravenducks and drillings.” An Historical Account of the British Trade over . 
the Caspian: with a Journal of Travels from London through Russia into Persia . . . (London, 
1753), 1: 92. 

40 [Shafonskii, Opisanie morovoi iazvy, 595; register of factories and workers in Moscow, 
Mar. 1771, TsGADA, f. 263, op. 1, pt. 2, d. 1663, ll. 50-51. 
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Bv THE 1760s, then, the growth of large-scale industry had already given 
Muscovites a taste of environmental pollution and those “spoils of progress" 
so much discussed in our own day.“ One method to circumvent some of 
these problems would be to transfer industry out of the city, as Catherine 
proposed in her note of September 24, 1771. Catherine's proposal had several 
antecedents, both direct and indirect, which incorporated several kinds of 
rationale. Among the distant forerunners were decrees banning further 
construction in Belyi Gorod and Zemlianoi Gorod of workshops that em- 
ployed fire in their production process, forbidding the storage of gunpowder 
in the city, and ordering the removal of artisans who used fire and plied their 
trade in wooden buildings.*? None of these decrees was consistently enforced, 
however, and fires continued to wreak havoc. Another indirect precedent 
dated to 1744, when Empress Elizabeth had suggested that, in order to 
preserve the forests around Moscow, stone construction be required in the 
city. Elizabeth's suggestion simply supplemented the rationale of her father's 
oft-repeated demands for stone architecture in the old capital. An investi- 
gation in 1747 uncovered within a 135-mile radius of Moscow thirty-nine 
distilleries, six glassworks, and seventeen metalworks—all of them large 
consumers of wood products. The senate then contemplated closing or mov- 
ing those distilleries and glassworks in the Moscow district not situated near 
waterways and not able, in consequence, to obtain wood cut elsewhere. The 
case of the metalworks was left unresolved for a time.*? 

Far from settling the issue, the senate's plan stirred controversy. The 
Kamer college, which supervised the spirits monopoly, defended the distil- 
leries and secured a delay in their closure. The war college, by contrast, 
advocated the proposed prohibition, blaming the factories for rising grain 
and timber prices. Grain merchants also backed the ban through the chief 
magistracy. The senate vacillated. It forbade cutting ship timber in four 
districts until such time as the Kamer, mines, and manufactures colleges 
agreed on implementation of the broader ban. Meanwhile Count A. I. 
Shuvalov, a leading courtier and head of the political police, exploited the 
situation to consolidate a metallurgical empire by ruining his competitors 
through imposition of the proposed ban, which the senate duly enacted on 
August 30, 1754. The decree shut down eleven of seventeen metalworks and 
most of the glassworks and distilleries within 135 miles of Moscow.*4 

The rationale behind this episode—halting deforestation around Moscow 


41 Marshall I. Goldman, The Spoils of Progress: Environmental Pollution in the Soviet Union 
(Cambridge, Mass., 1972). 

42 Decrees of June 9, 1737 and May 4, 1753, in PSZ, vol. 10, no. 7,275, and vol. 18, no. 10,096; 
the decree of March 31, 1736, not included in the PSZ, is quoted by Sytin, Istoriia planirovki i 
zastroiki Moskvy, 1: 244. 

43 Sytin, Istoriia planirovki i zastroiki Moskvy, 1: 227-28; decree of Sept. 3, 1747, in PSZ, vol. 12, 
no. 8. 

uN Y. Pavlenko, Istoriia metallurgii v Rossii XVIII veka (A History of the Metal Industry in 
Eighteenth-Century Russia) (Moscow, 1962), 131-32, 328-39, 464-67; Sytin, Istoriia planirovki + 
zastroiki Moskvy, 1: 290-91. 
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—reappeared on other occasions. Several nakazy from provincial electors to 
the legislative commission of 1767 complained about the shortage and high 
price of building timber and firewood, proposing in effect that the ban of 
1754 on timber cutting be extended to other localities.55 The Moscow city 
nakaz likewise requested that "workshop owners and brewers be shown . . . 
advantageous methods for making stoves that conserve the amount of fire- 
wood, and that for the future, both in Moscow and its environs, no new 
workshops be established."*9 Catherine and her officials took these sugges- 
tions seriously and, framed their policy accordingly. Indeed in 1769 the 
senate inquired about the consumption of wood by chemical factories near 
Moscow; that same year it vetoed the establishment of a sulphuric-acid plant 
in the Klin district, fearing the effect on wood prices in Moscow. In 1796 
another decree reconfirmed the ban on building "fire-using factories and 
workshops" in Moscow guberniia.** 

These measures reaffirmed the direct, albeit ambiguous, precedent enunci- 
ated in Catherine's decree of October 23, 1762. For unspecified "reasons 
mentioned in a report" of the senate, the empress ordered that anybody 
desiring to establish a factory or workshop do so "not in Moscow, but in 
other towns and districts.” The same rule applied to St. Petersburg.** Since 
the original report has not been found, one can only speculate about the 
motivation behind this decree. Soviet scholars have seen something sinister 
in it, alleging that the noble-dominated tsarist government feared the 
emergence of an urban proletariat and therefore attempted to stifle the indus- 
trial development of both capitals. More likely Catherine had in mind 
both traditional and new reasons: fire and security hazards, fuel and food 
supplies, city planning and economic policy. Issued early in her first stay 
in Moscow as empress, September 1762 to June 1763, the decree conformed 
to the other legislation concerning Moscow promulgated in that period. 
Thus her decrees against beggary and her request for regular reports of food 
prices and population statistics reflected traditional security considerations. 
More innovative, however, was her sponsorship of a high-level planning 
commission for St. Petersburg and Moscow. Catherine explained that Mos- 
cow’s archaic layout obstructed the development of “the necessary order." 
She cited the fire hazard from the city’s “disorderly and cramped wooden 
building” and proposed that an office like the stone bureau (Kamennyi 


45 Paul Dukes, Catherine the Great and the Russian Nobility: A Study Based on the Materials 
of the Legislative Commission of 1767 (Cambridge, 1967), 132-33. 

46 Art. 12, SERIO, 93: 124. " 

41 P. M. Luk'ianov, Istoriia khimicheskikh promyslov i khimicheskoi promyshlennosti Rossii 
do kontsa XIX veka (A History of Chemical Trades and the Chemical Industry in Russia to 
the End of the Nineteenth Century) (Moscow, 1948-61), 1: 109-10. Despite this policy the rate 
of deforestation in the Moscow region accelerated from 1763 onward. See M. A. Tsvetkov, 

` Izmenenie lesistosti Evropeiskoi Rossii s kontsa XVII stoletiia po 1914 god (The Evolution of 

the Forest Cover of European Russia from the End of the Seventeenth Century to 1914) (Moscow, 
1957), 125-27. ` 

48 Decree of Oct. 23, 1762, in PSZ, vol. 16, no. 11,689. 

49 Sytin, Istoriia planirovki i zastroiki Moskvy, 2: 8; Bakhrushin, Istoriia Moskvy, 2: 245. 
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prikaz) of the seventeenth century be reintroduced to facilitate stone con- 
struction at reasonable cost.5? 

Like her predecessors Peter I, Anna, and Elizabeth, Catherine strove to 
remake Moscow in the image of St. Petersburg. From the foundation of 
St. Petersburg successive sovereigns had endeavored to bar industry and 
workers from the new imperial seat, which they conceived to be an extension 
of their court. Under Anna and Elizabeth several industrial enterprises had 
been removed from the city. As recently as January 1759 the senate had 
reconfirmed Elizabeth’s directive that no new factories be established in or 
near St. Petersburg. Owing to depletion of the forests even the important 
munitions plants at nearby Sestroretsk had been marked for transfer, 
although this was not effected.5t Seen in this context, Catherine’s ban of 
October 23, 1762, represented merely another instance of applying Peters- 
burg precedent to Moscow. She also drew inspiration from the orderly 
preindustrial cities—real or imagined—of her native Germany.” 

In any event, the prohibitory decree of 1762 was soon modified. A senate 
order of February 18, 1763, authorized the establishment of factories produc- 
ing gold and silver tapestries. As the decree did not prohibit such factories 
in Moscow and even mentioned others already operating there, it implied 
that entrepreneurs might found them in the old capital. Six months later 
the empress approved the recommendation of the Kamer college that Dietz, 
a Saxon immigrant, be permitted to establish a vodka distillery in Moscow." 
Besides, the original prohibition had stressed not so much the undesirability 
of new factories in Moscow as the desire to expand industry elsewhere. 

A fragment of an undated “opinion” wrongly attributed to Catherine, 
but which she reviewed and approved, offers additional insight into her 
‘thinking about big factories. It exudes the spirit of the physiocrats, whose 
doctrines captivated her early in her reign. The anonymous writer under- 
scored the benefits of a harmonious development of agriculture and indus- 
try. He deplored monopolies and argued the advantages of small-scale 
industry. Big factories, he insisted, involve greater risks for the entrepreneur, 
cannot compete for markets with smaller concerns, suffer theft and breakage 
more easily, employ only the poorest labor because of bad working condi- 


50 Decree of Dec. 11, 1762, in PSZ, vol. 16, no. 11,723. The commission for the building of 
St. Petersburg and Moscow compiled a plan for Moscow by 1775, when Catherine established 
the stone bureau to implement the plan for renovating the old capital. The plan foundered 
because of bureaucratic infighting and lack of funding, however, and the stone bureau was 
abolished in 1782. Sytin, Istoriia planirouki i zastroiki Moskvy, 2: 8-10, 22, 65-72, 128-29. 

51 Decree of Jan. 12, 1759, in PSZ, vol. 15, no. 10,914; L. N. Semenova, “Pravitel’stvo i rabochii 
liud Peterburga v pervoi polovine XVIII veka” (The Government and the Working Folk of 
Petersburg in the First Half of the Eighteenth Century), in Vnutrenniaia politika tsarizma 
(seredina XVI-nachalo XX v.) (The Domestic Policy of Tsarism from the Middle of the Six- 
teenth to the Beginning of the T'wentieth Century) Trudy Leningradskogo otdeleniia instituta 
istorii, fasc. 8 (Leningrad, 1967), 127-67, especially 141. 

52 T. Efimenko, “K istorii gorodskogo zemleustroistva vremeni Ekateriny II” (Concerning the 
History of Urban Land Use in the Time of Catherine II), Zhurnal Ministerstva narodnogo 
prosveshcheniia, n.s. 54 (Dec. 1914): 285-86. 

53 Decrees of Feb. 18 and Sept. 15, 1763, in PSZ, vol. 16, nos. 11,761 and 12,242. 
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tions, suffer from low productivity because their employees werk unwill- 
ingly—an obvious criticism of the dominance of bondaged labor at Russia’s 
big factories—and undercut agriculture by pulling labor off the land. 
Catherine’s economic adviser furnished more than economic arguments. 
He also stigmatized large factories as dens of "every iniquity and depravity,” 
inhibitors of normal population growth, and incubators of social unrest. 
Small, dispersed, workshoplike enterprises had, of course, no such draw- 
backs.5* 

That Catherine intended to act upon these arguments is evident from 
her forwarding the opinion to the college of manufactures while she was 
in Moscow, in March 1765, with the suggestion that it be the basis for 
that agency's nakaz to the forthcoming legislative commission. When, more- 
over, the college evidently responded with some defense of large-scale 
industry, the empress rebutted its views at length. She specifically cen- 
sured "the multiplication of big agglomerations at which hundreds of 
cultivators work, to the great loss of husbandry” and concluded that “since 
the purchase of villages [with serfs] for factories exhausts husbandry, so it 
ought to be prohibited."55 Analogous, if less explicit, thinking informed 
Catherine's Great Instruction of 1767, which also borrowed from the 
physiocrats.5® In sum, the empress and her counselor expounded an eco- 
nomic theory that deprecated the value of large-scale enterprise. They 
could therefore envision the removal of large factories from Moscow as a 
progressive step, inasmuch as small-scale enterprise could replace them 
and produce as many goods more efficiently and without the social abuses 
spawned by large-scale industry. 

The nakaz of the college of manufactures elaborated earlier internal 
discussions and appended the aforementioned “opinion” in support of 
similar views. While commending Peter the Great’s grants of monopolies 
and privileges for their contribution to the Empire’s military and industrial 
expansion, it soberly recounted the costs entailed. Granting privileges to 
some, it noted, had restricted opportunities for others; yet “that which 
was taken from many and given to one was termed enrichment of the 
state.” Worse still, forcible “assignment of persons to factories as workmen 
multiplied the number of unfree, instead of mastery of a trade causing 
to multiply the number of prosperous inhabitants of towns who, except 
for submission to the laws, do not know any slavery." Here the convoluted 

5+“Mnenie Imperatrits Ekateriny II o manufakturakh" (An Opinion of Empress Catherine YI 
about Manufactories), Russkii arkhiv, 3 (1865): 1285-93. A. V. Florovskii showed that the pub- 
lished version of this "opinion" is incomplete, that somebody with experience in Russia probably 
compiled it, and that Catherine wrote an extensive commentary endorsing its author's views. 
"K istorii ckonomicheskikh idei v Rossii v XVIII veke" (Concerning the History of Economic 
Ideas in Eighteenth-Century Russia), Nauchnye trudy russkogo narodnogo universiteta v Prage, 
1 (1928): 81-98, especially 84, 86. 

55 Catherine II, quoted in Florovskii, "K istorii ekonomicheskikh idei," 91. : 

56 Catherine Il, Nakaz Imperatritsy Ekateriny II, dannyi kommissii o sochinenii proekta 


novogo ulozheniia (The Instruction of Empress Catherine II to the Commission for the Compila- 
tion of a Proposed New Law Code), ed. N. D. Chechulin (St. Petersburg, 1907), cxli-cxliv, 85-103. 
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syntax masks a pointed formulation of the fact that in Russia, unlike 
Western Europe, urban industrial development had not fostered greater 
personal freedom for the rural populace. This nakaz also denounced Petrine 
policies for confounding social ranks and functions, a confusion that 
sharpened antagonism between factory owners and ordinary merchants, 
thereby undermining urban economies. Because city factories lured labor 
away from crafts and agriculture, industry became hateful to artisan and 
cultivator alike. The solution to these abuses, the nakaz concluded, lay in 
the abolition of exclusive privileges, especially the right of non-nobles to 
use compulsory labor in industry. Since many factories were already 
operating exclusively with hired labor, all could do so. The only problem 
was what to do with the people and villages legally bound to factories or 
dependent upon them for subsistence. But this could be resolved without 
difficulty at the legislative commission itself, although the nakaz did not 
intimate how.*? 

Beyond offering a rationale congenial to the removal of urban factories, 
this nakaz proposed to relocate certain kinds of workshops—tanneries in 
particular—outside large cities, and it contrasted Kazan favorably in this 
respect to Moscow. "How many beautiful villages there would be around 
Moscow, if those handiworks, which in the city make great uncleanliness 
and a certain ugliness, were settled separately in suitable places." 5? Not just 
economics, then, but sanitation and urban esthetics urged the relocation 
of Moscow's industry. 

Different dimensions of the same problems permeated the nakaz of 
the chief police administration (Glavnaia politsiia). Inspired by the German 
cameralists, this voluminous memorial of 403 articles prescribed minute, 
bureaucratic regulation as the ideal solution to urban governance. In 
order to suppress crime, beggary, and vagabondage in Moscow and St. 
Petersburg, for example, the nakaz requested legislation empowering the 
police to banish those without an art or trade “to separate cheap[er] towns 
and henceforth not to give [them] the right to possess their own houses 
in Moscow and in St. Petersburg." As to industrial pursuits in Moscow, 
the police seconded the nakazy from Moscow and the college of manu- 
factures in recommending the removal of tanneries and the prohibition 
of locating them upstream from settlements, "in order not to cause harm 
to the health of the inhabitants through the stinking smell and the unclean- 
liness of the waters." Other articles proposed relocation—either outside 
the city or in remote quarters within—of crafts unwholesome because of 
smell, noise, or fire hazard.5° 

57 Zaozerskaia, Rabochaia sila, 238-45; “Nakaz ot gosudarstvennoi Manifaktur-kollegii [sic] 
...” (The Instruction from the State College of Manufactures), in SIRIO, 43: 204-10. 

58 SIRIO, 43: 206. 

59 Iu. V. Got'e. “Iz istorii zakonodatel'noi mysli XVIII v." (From the History of Eightcenth- 
Century Legislative Thought), Rossiia i Zapad, 1 (Petersburg, 1923): 103-06; "Vybrannomu ... 


ot glavnoi politsii deputatu Nakaz . . ." (The Instruction to the Elected Deputy from the Chief 
Police Administration), arts. 230, 234, 376, 378, 380, in STRIO, 43: 333-34, 357-58. 
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Catherine shared the enthusiasm of the police nakaz for the cameralists’ 
approach to government, so she probably added these regulatory con- 
siderations to the economic arguments in favor of removing large fac- 
tories.9 Two fragments among her uncompleted reminiscences suggest 
she did exactly that. In one, evidently written about 1762, she summarized 
the disadvantages of textile factories in Moscow: the city was overpopu- 
lated, the workmen lazy, and the water muddy and unsuited Zor dyeing 
silk. Why not rectify the situation, she asked, by transferring factories to 
suitable provincial towns? '"The workmen would be more industrious and 
the towns would flourish.” This passage exemplifies the kind of thinking 
that sponsored the decree of October 23, 1762, prohibiting new industry 
in Moscow. In a second memorandum, "Réflexions sur Pétersbourg et 
sur Moscow," almost certainly composed during or soon after the epidemic 
of 1771, the empress adduced additional arguments against Moscow in 
general and industry there in particular.? Because this fragment presents 
evidence of Catherine's state of mind around the time she formulated the 
proposal to remove big factories, it deserves careful analysis. 

Catherine branded Moscow “the seat of sloth,” a condition she thought 
derived from its "immense size." She scorned the effeminate luxury and 
ostentation of the Moscow nobility; "usually each noble has not a house 
but a small estate in the city." Furthermore "never has a people held 
before its eyes more objects of fanaticism, like miraculous icons at each 
step [probably an allusion to the plague riot, in which an icon on the 
Varvarskie Gates near the Kremlin figured prominently], churches, priests, 
monasteries, pilgrims, beggars, thieves, useless servants in the houses— 
what houses, what filth in the houses, the squares of which are huge, the 
courtyards filthy swamps." 'The populace, "that rabble of a motley crowd," 
was always ready to oppose "good order" and “from time immemorial has 
revolted at the least pretext, even cherishes stories of these uprisings and 
nourishes its spirit upon them." Overwrought as she recalled the evils 
of Moscow, Catherine expostulated: 


The rapidity with which I write this causes me, perhaps, to forget many circum- 
stances that, far from diminishing, would aggravate what I say, as for example 


60 Chechulin, Nakaz Imperatritsy Ekateriny II, cxxxiv—cxl, 144-51. 

61 Catherine II, Sochineniia, 12: 616-17, 785-87; translated in The Memoirs of Catherine 
the Great, ed. Dominique Maroger, tr. Moura Budberg (New York, 1961), 302. 

62 Catherine II, "Réflexions sur Pétersbourg et sur Moscow," in Sochineniia, 12: 641-43, 789: 
only partially translated in T'he Memoirs, 288. Catherine's "Réflexions" also drew upon her 
favorite, Count Grigorii Orlov, whom she had dispatched to Moscow on September 21 in response 
to Governor-Genera] Saltykov's request to leave the city temporarily. While administering 
Moscow, September 26-November 21, 1771, Orlov endorsed the removal of big factcries in words 
virtually identical to Catherine's instructions of November 5, 1771 to Prince Volkonskii, his 
successor. Extracts. of Orlov's undated report, in Catherine's hand, prefigure the tone and 
substance of her "Réflexions" and thereby support a dating of the latter to late October-carly 
November 1771, Catherine personally presented Orlov’s remarks to her council or: October 27. 
In Arkhiv gosudarstvennogo soveta (Archives of the State Council) (St. Petersburg, 1869), vol. 1, 
pt. 1, p. 420. Two extracts are printed in SIRIO, 13: 204-06, but without the reference to fac- 
tories, which is quoted from a manuscript copy by Solov'ev, Istoriia Rossii, 15: :49-50. 
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-the article about factories of immense size, which they have imprudently built 
there and at which there is an excessive quantity of workers, which still enjoy 
privileges very opposed to good order, [and which] augment the confusion to 
which this city has been subject at all times. 


Finally the empress noted the harm Moscow suffered from adjacent villages 
like Preobrazhenskaia—site of the admiralty's sailcloth factory and a center 
of peasant textile workshops—and Butyrka, which, though outside the juris- 
diction of the city's police, offered asylum to "thieves and crimes and 
criminals." 

These writings reveal what a potent mixture of motives agitated Cath- 
erine. Yet all her considerations were of long standing. What finally brought 
the empress to action in September 1771? We already know that a terrible 
pestilence decimated Moscow that year. Then how did it relate to Cath- 
erine's proposal, the roots of which extended back more than a decade? 


THE EPIDEMIC OF BUBONIC PLAGUE that engulfed Moscow and its environs 
in 1770—72 constituted the worst regional manifestation of one of the 
deadliest outbursts of infectious disease anywhere in eighteenth-century 
Europe. Its general course need not concern us here; only certain aspects 
impinge directly upon our theme. Of crucial importance is that an early 
eruption of the disease took place at Moscow’s largest manufactory, the 
Big Woolen: Court. 

An investigation on March 9, 1771, disclosed that since the first of the 
year 113 persons had perished at the Big Woolen Court; sixteen others 
were found ill, several with the classic symptoms of plague: buboes, car- 
buncles, and dark spots (petechiae).9* This news shocked the authorities 
in Moscow and St. Petersburg, the more so as the huge factory stood near 
the center of the city (see figure 2, number 22). As most physicians then 
assumed, erroneously, that bubonic plague spreads by person-to-person 
contact, such a cell of contagion portended disaster for the entire city. 
The obvious response was to quarantine outside Moscow everybody thought 
to have been exposed. Despite the practical difficulties of finding the more 
than 1,900 personnel of the Big Woolen Court who lived outside the 
factory, the Moscow police and the college of manufactures—under the 
supervision of Senator P. D. Eropkin—succeeded in isolating most of those 
in question. By mid-June less than one hundred remained at large, and 
the authorities thought the outbreak had subsided even among the quaran- 
tined. City-wide precautions were lifted as a result. But this lull, during 

$3 For a balanced account, see F. A. Derbek, Istoriia chumnykh epidemii v Rossii s osnovaniia 
gosudarstva do nastoiashchego vremeni (A History of Plague Epidemics in Russia from the 
Foundation of the State to the Present) (St. Petersburg, 1905), 108-204. 

64 [Shafonskii] Opisanie morovoi iazvy, 45-47, 212-19. 

65 See J. F. B. Shrewsbury, 4 History of Bubonic Plague in the British Isles (Cambridge, 1970), 
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which the disease must have been infecting Moscow's rat and flea popula- 
tion, ended in early July with the gradual emergence of a major epidemic. 
Intensifying rapidly, the pestilence reached its peak in September when 
up to nine hundred persons died each day. Frosts curtailed the contagion 
by early December, but the city's death toll from the plague in 1771 was 
officially estimated at 56,672—about a quarter of the population.5? 

Contemporaries explained the progress of the epidemic as having pro- 
ceeded from infected workers of the Big Woolen Court, whither the plague 
"poison" might have arrived in shipments of Turkish wool and whence 
the unquarantined workers spread it over the city. Factory workers were 
thought to be natural carriers of disease because of their filthy working 
and living conditions, as well as their "intemperate" behavior generally. 
Nobody then knew that the essential conditions for a large-scale epidemic 
of bubonic plague are a large, infected rat population living in close prox- 
imity to numerous groups of people. In the crowded wooden dwellings, 
many with thatched roofs, that housed most Muscovites, these conditions 
obtained nearly everywhere. Thus the epidemic could not possibly have 
been confined to the factories, and in fact the first cases detected in the 
city had not been directly connected with industry. Nevertheless, owing to 
their concentrations of humanity, industrial enterprises—textile factories 
above all, for their basic raw materials offer ideal refuge for rats and fleas— 
would be unusually vulnerable to infection. Aware of the threat, the 
Moscow authorities traced and impounded supplies of Turkish wool. They 
also inspected the city’s other factories and, having found nothing amiss, 
took precautions to guard both the workers and the city." 

Only a short step separated the temporary transfer of the Big Woolen 
Court's labor force outside the city from the suggestion that the entire 
plant and others like it be removed permanently. Senator Eropkin made 
this very proposal to the Moscow senate on May 19, 1771; that is, well 
before the epidemic's worst ravages. He worried lest the quarantined 
workers, upon their release, return to the Big Woolen Court and because 
of overcrowding in quarters stuffy from the summer heat —contemporaries 
knew warm weather favored plague— cause another outbreak. The senator 
inquired, therefore, whether the operators of the Big Woolen Court might 
wish to move their plant and whether the government had ever issued 
orders to that effect. Second, Eropkin thought other enterprises were in 
similarly dangerous situations; he singled out the silk factories at the 
former Ambassadorial Court in Kitai-gorod.® The Moscow senate accepted 


96 Register of workers at the Big Woolen Court, Mar. 1771, TsGADA, f. 263, of. 1, pt. 2, 
d. 1665, H. 36-360b.; [Shafonskii], Opisanie morovoi iazey, 48-56, 601; college of manufactures 
to Moscow senate, July 11, 1771, TsGADA, f. 263, op. 1, pt. 2, d. 1664, Il. 193-970b. 

97 Shrewsbury, History of Bubonic Plague, 3-4, 17, 29-31, 35-36. 

$8 College of manufactures to Moscow senate, registers no. 1-8, Mar. 1771; senate discussion 
and mecting with factory owners, Mar. 24-25, 1771, TsGADA, f. 263, of. 1, pt. 2, d. 1663, Il. 46- 
540b., 217—19. 

69 Eropkin to Moscow senate, May 19, 1771, ibid, d. 1664, ll. 152-53. 
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Eropkin’s suggestion to collect information about all large factories in the 
city—their dates of establishment, the conditions and terms of their priv- 
ileges—and requested it from the college of manufactures. 

On June 13 the college of manufactures responded that although the 
operators of the Big Woolen Court evinced no desire to relocate their 
enterprise, the college found precedent for the proposal in an opinion its 
office had compiled on January 25, 1765. A summary of this memorandum 
expounded the economic rationale implicit in Catherine's decree of October 
23, 1762, and explicit in her memoir entries. The evils of industry in the 
old capital were not emphasized (perhaps they were assumed) so much 
as the benefits relocation would bestow on the countryside. Security con- 
siderations were suggested in the proposal that enterprises producing the 
coarser kinds of fabrics be relocated first.“ That in fact meant the larger 
factories and, if implemented, would disperse a mass of semiskilled workers 
—the very element considered most dangerous to public order. Another 
less tangible motive may have been, as Soviet and prerevolutionary Marxist 
historians have averred, the desire of Catherine's government to cater to 
the economic interests of the nobility." Moving large factories to the 
provinces might dilute the influence of non-noble operators with the 
central government, just as it might expose them to noble-directed economic 
and administrative pressure. 'T'he competition for labor between agriculture 
and industry might also be diminished. Of course the opposite effect 
might have been intended: transplanting industry to rural areas might 
quicken entrepreneurial activity among provincial nobles and non-nobles 
alike. 

Significantly, the occasion for the compilation of this opinion of 1765 
had been a report by the operators of the Big Woolen Court that they 
were suffering losses. Upon Russia's withdrawal from the Seven Years' War 
in 1762, the war commissariat had curtailed procurement of cloth and 
thereby inflicted a recession on the woolen industry, which could not com- 
pete in the civilian and export markets. The college of manufactures had 
therefore recommended that the workers of the Big Woolen Court who 
were "capable and of orderly behavior"—another allusion to security 
considerations—remain in the city as fabricators of fine cloth. All the 
others would be transferred either to the operators' fulling mills outside 
Moscow or to other places suitable for the production of cloth for the army. 
'The same procedure would apply to "other Moscow factories at which a 
large number of bondaged people work, and [which] are found in similar 
circumstances.'"? In 1765, just as in 1771, the difficulties of the Big Woolen 


70 College of manufactures to Moscow senate, June 13, 1771, including summary of mem- 
orandum of Jan. 25, 1765, in ibid., ll. 154-540b. 

71M. I. Tugan-Baranovskii, Russkaia fabrika v proshlom i nastoiashchem (The Russian 
Factory in the Past and the Present) {1st ed., Moscow, 1898; 7th ed., Moscow, 1938), 39-40; 
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Court had snowballed into the more ambitious plan of removing all big 
factories from Moscow. l 
The college of manufactures had sent its plan to Catherine on February 
26, 1765, but the preparations then under way for a commission of codifi- 
cation had consigned the project to limbo until Eropkin’s inquiry. In June 
1771, then, when the college transmitted the data about Moscow's large 
factories to the Moscow senate, as requested, it revived the proposal of 
1765. After reviewing these materials on June 20, Eropkin and the Moscow 
senate evidently forwarded them to St. Petersburg.? Furthermore the 
empress's council had already discussed the matter in her absence on 
June 16, though it took no action.'* That the project reached’ this high 
level testified to the government's serious concern and intent. Yet the 
apparent subsidence of the epidemic at that moment accounts for the lack 

of immediate action. 

This episode is instructive in several respects. It implies that Catherine 
knew of the proposal many years before championing it. It shows which 
factories the authorities thought to be in need of relocation and elucidates 
the process whereby the Big Woolen Court came to symbolize all large 
factories in Moscow. Finally it indicates that the proposed removal derived 
from several motives, the strongest and most immediate of which, in 
mid-1771, sprang from the apprehension that big factories might trigger 
a resurgence of the pestilence. 

The rush of events confirmed that apprehension. The admizalty’s sail- 
cloth factory became a hotbed of the disease, its chancellery informing 
Eropkin on August 18 that 118 persoris had died there since July 13; 
ninety-seven more had fallen ill. That same day Tames’s linen mill was 
reported infected, and there was great fear lest the Kadashevskii Court 
follow. With the city thoroughly plague-ridden, the Moscow senate on 
August 19 ordered all industrial enterprises closed at once.” 

Just when all factories had shut down in Moscow, the Petersburg authori- 
ties revived the project to remove big factories. Probably at Catherine's 
behest, Procurator-General Viazemskii asked the senate on August 31 to 
consider relocating several enterprises, among them woolen and linen. mills, 
dyeworks, and tanneries.”® Evidently the Petersburg senate had done nothing 
further about the matter by September 23, the day that Catherine read 
Eropkin's report of the plague riot of September 15-17. Eropkin's impli- 

73 Ibid., with registers no. 1-3, ll. 155-66. 

‘14 Arkhiv gosudarstvennogo soveta, vol. 1, pt. 1, p. 396. Very likely Catherine proposed the 
discussion herself, either on her own, perhaps recalling the college of manufactures’ proposal 
of 1765, or in response to Eropkin, who might have written her about the matter before the 
discussion in the Moscow senate on June 20, although I have found no such letter. 

75 Eropkin to Moscow senate, Aug. 19, 1771, TsGADA, f. 263, op. 2, d. 1710, ll. 109-100b.; 
Eropkin to Moscow senate. Aug. 18, 1771, and college of manufactures to Moscow senate, Aug. 22, 
1771, ibid., op. 1, pt. 2, d. 1664, Il. 410, 425-31, 4340b.-350b. 

76 See Solov'ev, Istoriia Rossii, 15: 150. An undated note from Catherine to Viazemskii sug- 
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cation of factory workers in the disorders caused the empress to lose all 
patience." She remembered that the plan to remove the Moscow factories 
had long been under consideration; so in her note of September 24, 1771, 
she fervently urged the senate to begin. At long last the scheme received 
authoritative pronouncement. 

That the Moscow epidemic governed the fate of this proposal can be 
seen from its evolution after Catherine's cryptic note. While the pestilence 
raged the senate rushed to implement the empress's order. Later that fall 
a senate subcommittee reported in support of the plan, forthrightly blam- 
ing the Moscow factories and their operators for the plague catastrophe. Not 
only had the growing numbers of workers caused food prices to soar, "but 
also all kinds of dangerous sicknesses, like [those] from people who do not 
live soberly and who do not observe any cleanliness begin."? Here the 
senators tacitly adopted a miasmatico-contagionist theory of infection, ac- 
cording to which noxious vapors from sewage, industrial waste, domestic 
filth, and decaying organic matter pollute the atmosphere, infect individuals, 
and produce epidemics. Several physicians in Moscow at the time denied 
that the air had become infected, but the idea was widely held in lay 
circles; Catherine herself probably believed it, as would the compilers of 
the nakazy from the city of Moscow, the college of manufactures, and the 
chief police administration.” Infected air seemed to explain the mysterious 
origin and extraordinary virulence of plague more convincingly than con- 
tagion by exclusively interpersonal contacts. The rat-flea nexus was, of 
course, unknown, and a miasmatic theory appeared to account both for 
the failure of quarantines to arrest the progress of pestilence and for the 
role of cold weather in halting the epidemic. 

The senators endorsed the removal of Moscow’s large factories, but they 
directed the college of manufactures to implement the policy in consulta- 


17 Eropkin to Catherine, Sept. 18, 1771, in Ia. Rost, ed, Vysochaishiia sobstvennoruchnyia 
pisma i poveleniia . . . Imperatritsy Ekalteriny Velikiia, k . . . Petru Dmitrievichu Eraphinu i 
. ego doneseniia (Official and Private Letters and Orders from Empress Catherine the Great 
to Petr Dmitrievich Eropkin, and His Reports) (Moscow, 1808), 85. In fact Eropkin exaggerated; 
few factory workers participated in the rioting. See P. K. Alefirenko, "Chumnyi bunt v Moskve 
v 1771 godu" (The Plague Riot in Moscow in 1771), Voprosy istorii, 1947, no. 4, pp. 82-88. 
78 Senate to Catherine [n.d.], TsGADA, gosarkhiv (state archives), r. 16, d. 168, pt. 8, Il. 255-60. 
79 A public announcement of October 20, 1771, assured the populace that the malady was 
plague and that "its poison is not found in the air, but moves and infects solely from contact 
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April 12, 19771, Catherine had ordered Governor-General Saltykov to set bonfires "for the 
cleansing of the air,” remarking that this had proven beneficial in similar circumstances in other 
countries. Russkii arkhiv, 3 (1886): 92, 101. From Moscow on September 14, 1775, Catherine com- 
plained to Melchior Grimm of her dismal lodgings there, especially “les exhalaisons du voisinage 
y répandent des parfums meilleurs pour les maux hysteriques que pour l'agrément." SIRIO, 23: 
94. A Russian translation renders "parfums meilleurs” as "miasmata." M. I. Pyliaev, Staraia 
Moskva (Old Moscow) (St. Petersburg, 1890), 67. Miasmatico-contagionist theories were widely 
believed until the late nineteenth century. The plague bacillus was isolated only in 1894; the 
rat-flea nexus was conclusively established by 1908. See Major Greenwood, “Miasma and Con- 
tagion," in E. Ashworth Underwood, ed., Science, Medicine and History: Essays on the Evolution 
of Scientific Thought and Medical Practice Written in Honour of Charles Singer (London, 1953). 
2: 501-07; and L, Fabian Hirst, The Conquest of Plague (Oxford, 1953). 
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TABLE 6. SELECTED REGISTERED WOOLEN AND SILK ENTERPRISES, 
BEFORE AND AFTER THE PLAGUE® 





1771 1773 
Bondaged Hired Bondaged Hired 
Workers Workers Looms Workers Workers Looms 
12 Woolen Enterprises 2,686 221 440 1,358 855 176 
25 Silk Enterprises 1,627 1,516 967 1,006 1,564 763 
Totals ` 4313 1,737 54907. 2364 — 2,19 939 


, 


a From “Vedomost’ o predpriiatiiakh legkoi promyshlennosti, 1778 g.,” in L. G. Beskrovnyi and 
B. B. Kafengauz, eds., and M. T. Beliavskii and N. I. Pavlenko, comps., Khrestomatiia po istorii SSSR, XVIII 
v. (Moscow, 1963), 306-07, 312-14, 318. 


tion with the factory operators. Predictably, the Moscow entrepreneurs 
protested the proposal. They pointed to the losses they had already suf- 
fered and the likelihood that relocation would entail more. They also 
argued that the provincial towns lacked the necessary facilities fcr industry. 
Finally they denied any overcrowding at their factories, implying that if 
some had existed before, the epidemic had redressed it; and they declared 
that most of their operations were actually performed in the provinces. 
With the end of the epidemic they maintained that Moscow contained only 
79 factories and 6,187 workers, more than half of them hired. The senate 
accepted these arguments for a time, especially as the temporary closure 
of the Moscow factories had interrupted cloth deliveries to the armed 
forces then active on several fronts. Indeed the admiralty even asked that 
workers from other factories be assigned to its ravaged sailcloth enterprise. 
But its request was rejected on grounds that it would violate the law and 
that private plants could produce the necessary cloth to the admiralty’s 
specifications. ®° 

The issue of removing factories from Moscow remained alive until 1773, 
however, when the government again surveyed the city’s textile enter- 
prises.®! Incomplete data from this survey (see table 6) demonstrated the 


80 See Baburin, Ocherki po istorii Manufaktur-kollegii, 154-55; and Solov'ev, Istoriia Rossii, 
15: 150-51. 

81 “Vedomost’ o predpriiatiiakh legkoi promyshlennosti, 1778 g.” (A Register concerning the 
Enterprises of Light Industry in 1778), in L. G. Beskrovnyi and B. B. Kafengauz, eds., and 
M. T. Beliavskii and N. I. Pavlenko, comps., Khrestomatiia po istorii SSSR, XVIII v. (An Anthol- 
ogy for the History of the USSR in the Eighteenth Century) (Moscow, 1963), 506-1t. The editors 
tentatively date this register, which encompassed all manufactories in Russia outside Petersburg, 
to 1778, but the Moscow statistics apparently date to 1773, as suggested by K. A. Pazhitnov, 
Ocherki istorii tekstil'noi promyshlennosti dorevoliutsionnoi Rossii: Sherstianaia promyshlennost’ 
(Outlines of the History of the Textile Industry of Prerevolutionary Russia: The Woolen In- 
dustry) (Moscow, 1955), 21. Anyway, the number of looms listed generally corresponds to data 
for 1773 from other sources; see Meshalin, Materialy po istorii krest’ianskoi promyshlennosti, 
2: 454-59.. On March 7, 1773, Catherine requested a register of all Moscow factorizs with more 
than fifty bondaged workers. See Catherine II to M. N. Volkonskii, in P. I. Bartenev, ed., 
Osmnadtsatyi vek (The Eighteenth Century) (Moscow, 1868), 1: 92. A notation in t3e journal of 
the Moscow senate for April 8, 1773, indicates that all the materials pertaining to the removal of 
factories from Moscow had been transferred to the St. Petersburg departments. TsGADA, f. 263, 
op. 1, pt. 2, d. 1664, l. 167. 
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plague's scythelike impact on bondaged labor, the reduction in productive 
capacity of registered factories, and the growth of hired labor since 1771. 
The pestilence killed more bondaged than hired workers because the 
former predominated in Moscow industry generally and at the larger 
factories especially. Unlike the many hired workmen who either left the 
city or stayed away during the epidemic, most bondaged laborers lived 
permanently in Moscow—many at their factories—and had nowhere to go. 
The decline of bondaged vis-à-vis hired labor was in line, of course, with 
the reoriented economic outlook that had emerged in government circles 
the previous decade. The plague brutally solved the sticky social problem 
of how to dispose of Moscow's sizable corps of bondaged factory workers.® 
It thereby rendered mass removal of big factories unnecessary. 

Of the city's five largest enterprises, only the admiralty's sailcloth factory, 
which reported 614 of 704 (male) workers dead from the pestilence, was 
moved away from Moscow, to Novgorod, where it switched from bondaged 
to hired labor? At least three noble factory owners relocated plants on 
provincial estates, but it is not clear whether epidemic-related concerns or 
more mundane economic calculations spurred the moves.** Moscow's four 
other big factories remained in the city because, as a result of the plague, 
they were no longer big. The largest enterprise, the Big Woolen Court, 
absorbed the hardest blow. From a total of 2,748 bondaged persons in 1770, 
1,400 of them operating 140 looms, the factory's principal center shrank 
to 672 persons, with 332 workers tending just 25 looms in 1772. Output 
plummeted from 164,504 arshin in 1770 to a bare 20,711 in 1772. In No- 
vember 1774 the operators asked permission to sell the plant, explaining 
its decay due to the loss of workers during the epidemic, the impossibility 
of acquiring bondaged replacements because of the ban of 1762, and their 
inability to attract hired workers. Not all of the lost workers died from 
bubonic plague, to be sure; some doubtless seized the opportunity to flee 
and never returned.® Still, the epidemic directly or indirectly eliminated 
76.8 per cent of the Big Woolen Court's “baptized” capital-labor. Only 
the continuing demand of the armed forces for the plant's shoddy produc- 
tion allowed it to survive at all (see figure 7). 

The other large plants experienced similar devastation. Tames's linen 
mill in 1771 had 350 bondaged and 340 hired workers operating 367 looms; 


82 Statistics for 1785 listed only 2,596 males legally bound to factories, as compared to more 
than 9,000 in 1771. Natural attrition accounted for some of the loss, and by 1814 only 518 
bondaged workers remained—less than two per cent of Moscow's labor force. Sytin, Istoriia 
planirovki i zastroiki Moskvy, 2: 198; Bakhrushin, Istoriia Moskvy, 3: 178-79. 

83 Memorandum of Catherine II, Mar. 6, 1773, in SIRIO, 13: 316-17. Its buildings were later 
used as a poorhouse. Sytin, Istoriia planirovki i zastroiki Moskvy, 2: 203. 

84 Meshalin, Tekstil’naia promyshlennost’ krest'ian, 81; Koz'ma Matveev, a collegiate assessor, 
also agreed to move his pipe-making plant to his provincial estate, but it is not known whether 
he did so. F. Ia. Polianskii, Gorodskoe remeslo i manufaktura v Rossii XVIII v. (The Urban 
Crafts and Manufactures of Eighteenth-Century Russia) (Moscow, 1960), 197. 

85 Tomsinskii, Moskovskii sukonnyi dvor, 20-21, 99, 229, 242-48. Fifteen workers were freed 
from bondage as a reward for hospital service during the epidemic. 
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Fig. 7. Gavrila Sukharev, a worker at the Big Woolen Court at the end of 
the eighteenth century. Portrait by an unknown artist, from Bakhrushin, 
Istoriia Moskvy, 2: 265. 


in 1773 only 153 unfree laborers remained at 259 looms (no figures avail- 
able for hired labor). Likewise the plants at the Kadashevskii Court 
declined from 132 to 46 looms, and from 609 bondaged workers to a total 
of 439, of whom 130 were hired. The mills at the former Ambassadorial 
Court were reduced from 356 looms and 702 workers (141 hired) in 1771 
to 255 looms and 438 workers, more than half of them hired, in 1773. In 
all, the plague and its aftermath cost the city's five largest enterprises 72.8 
per cent of their bondaged work force and, undoubtedly, the major portion 


86 The head of Tames's firm in the 1790s told an English visitor that during the plague 
"Thamez's house lost 500 men belonging to their Manufactory.” John Parkinson, A Tour of 
Russia, Siberia, and the Crimea, 1792-1794, cd. William Collier (London, 1971), 105. 
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of all the bondaged persons (women and children included) they had 
controlled in 1771. The government's refusal to replace their bondaged 
labor forced the enterprises to recruit hired workers or perish. None ever 
regained pre-epidemic size.* Indeed the plague-induced depression of Mos- 
cow's large-scale textile industry continued well into the next decade, 
if not beyond.** 

Meanwhile small-scale textile enterprises flourished as they took ad- 
vantage of the impairment of the bigger factories. Their rapid growth 
persuaded the government to emancipate entrepreneurship further. A decree 
of March 17, 1775, authorized any free person to establish a factory or 
workshop without obtaining permission from any office or paying any 
special taxes. The government's recently developed preference for small 
manufacturing and freedom of enterprise received a strong boost from the 
unforeseen intrusion of epidemic disease in Moscow. 

If, in the end, Catherine did not remove Moscow's large factories, she 
continued to review all proposals for new industry there. The decree of 
March 17, 1775, did not take precedence over the previous prohibitions. 
A case that arose in April 1791 illustrates this. The governor-general of 
Moscow inquired whether merchants might set up vodka distilleries in the 
city. He cited the various prohibitions issued earlier, but noted that the 
statute on spirits of 1781 authorized anybody to produce wine and brandy 
without securing special permission. Catherine saw no contradiction, how- 
ever, between stimulating entrepreneurship generally and prohibiting new 
industry in Moscow specifically. She reaffirmed the formal and informal pol- 
icies forbidding the establishment of new factories in the old capital.” 


87 “Vedomost’ o predpriiatiiakh legkoi promyshlennosti,” 306, 312-13, 318; [Shafonskii], 
Opisanie morovoi iazvy, 587-88, 590, 595. In 1790, explaining their failure to fulfill state pro- 
curements, the operators of the Kadashevskii Court claimed that the plague had left them with 
only 94 able-bodied workers and that they had been unable to hire free labor. The plant 
employed only 156 workers in 1791, a war year, and ceased to exist sometime early in the nine- 
teenth century; Tames's mill was gone by 1806, and the Ambassadorial Court seems to have dis- 
appeared even earlier—a map of 1789 lists it as "the former." V. A. Kondrat'ev and V. I. 
Nevzorov, eds., Iz istorii fabrik i zavodov Moskvy i Moskovskoi gubernii (konets XVIII—nachalo 
XX v.): obzor dokumentov (From the History of the Factories and Workshops of Moscow and 
Moscow Guberniia from the End of the Eighteenth to the Beginning of the Twentieth Century: 
A Survey of Documents) (Moscow, 1968), 8, 52; register of woolen output in Moscow, 1791, 
Tsentral'nyi Gosudarstvennyi Arkhiv goroda Moskvy (Central State Archives of the City of 
Moscow), f. 16, op. 1, d. 827, ll. 3-30b.; Sytin, Istoriia planirovki i zastroiki Moskvy, 2: 75, 391; 
Bakhrushin, Istoriia Moskvy, vol. 2, map facing p. 356. 

88 G. I. Slesarchuk, “Vedomosti k moskovskim atlasam kak istochnik po istorii promyshlennosti 
Moskvy kontsa XVIII v." (The Registers to Moscow Atlases as a Source for the History of In- 
dustry in Moscow at the End of the Eighteenth Century), in N. M. Druzhinin et al., eds., Goroda 
feodal’noi Rossii: sbornik statei pamiati N. V. Ustiugova (The Towns of Feudal Russia: A 
Festschrift to N. V. Ustiugov) (Moscow, 1966), 498-505. 

89 In PSZ, vol. 20, no. 14,295; Meshalin, Tekstil'naia promyshlennost' krest'ian, 81-85. In a 
letter of January 30, 1775, to Grimm from Moscow, Catherine called the city "a Phoenix, which 
is being reborn from its ashes; I found the populace diminished in a most evident manner; 
the plague is the cause of it: it assuredly carried off from Moscow more than one hundred 
thousand persons." SIRIO, 23: 15. 

90 Catherine to A. A. Bezborodko [n.d.], and A. A. Prozorovskii to Catherine, Apr. 14, 1791, 
TsGADA, gosarkhiv, r. 16, d. 555, pt. 2, ll. 172-75. 





Fig. 8. A photograph of the former Big Woolen Court before its demolition in 1937, facade 
facing the Moskva River. From I. E. Grabar', ed., Russkaia arkhitektura pervoi poloviny XVIII 
veka (Russian Architecture in the First Half of the Eighteenth Century) (Moscow, 1954), 259. 
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"Though often violated, this prohibition persisted far into the nineteenth 
century. Its complement, the transplantation of urban industry to the 
provinces, proceeded apace, too, spurred by the growth of peasant cottage 
industry. Yet—one final irony—when Prince Iu. V. Dolgorukii, who 
purchased the Big Woolen Court in 1794, petitioned the revived college 
of manufactures in 1798 for permission to relocate the plant on a provincial 
estate, the college refused. The factory was partially burned in the fire of 
1812, and by 1813 it had only 199 bondaged male workers. Even so, Dol- 
gorukii's repeated requests to remove it remained unsanctioned, and the 
plant functioned into the 1840s. Its main buildings were finally razed in 
1937 (see figure 8). The enterprise primarily responsible for suggesting 
the removal of large factories from Moscow was itself never removed. 


IN CONCLUSION, a study of Catherine's proposal reveals that her idea had 
several precedents both in theory and practice. It certainly was not a 
panicky improvisation devised on the spur of the moment; it evolved 
from the interplay of many considerations. “The urban worker problem”— 
that is, the regime's apprehension of the dangers posed by great concentra- 
tions of industrial laborers in big cities—loomed large in the empress's 
mind, just as it preoccupied her successors, Nicholas I above all.”* But 
this problem exhibited several faces, of which the evident susceptibility of 
factory workers to epidemic disease exercised special power over Catherine 
and largely explains her note of September 24, 1771. In this case the im- 
perial government's concern about sanitary conditions at factories cannot 
be considered merely a pretext, as some Soviet scholars have asserted, for for- 
mulating a policy inimical to urban industry on political grounds. 
Considerations of economics, ecology, and city planning also underlay 
Catherine's proposal. And since several persons—central officials, deputies 
to the legislative commission, and Moscow administrators—had advanced 
variations of the idea earlier, the empress could anticipate its ready accept- 
ance. Though the security factor and a desire to please the landed nobility 
may have influenced Catherine, these considerations stood comparatively 
low on her list of priorities. The plague riot of September 15-17, 1771, 
while provoking the urgent tone of Catherine's note, by no means deter- 


91 Sytin, Istoriia planirovki i zastroiki Moskvy, 2: 369, 389, 422. Current legislation bans new 
industry in Moscow, but like previous prohibitions this one has proved difficult to enforce. 
Goldman, Spoils of Progress, 103. 

92 G. S. Isaev, Rol’ tekstil'noi promyshlennosti v genezise i razvitii kapitalizma v Rossii, 
1760-1860 (The Role of the Textile Industry in the Genesis and Development of Capitalism 
in Russia, 1760-1860) (Leningrad, 1970). 

93 Tomsinskii, Moskovskii sukonnyi dvor, 25-39. 247; Sytin, Istoriia planirovki i zastroiki 
Moskvy, 1: 216. 

94 Reginald E. Zelnik, Labor and Society in Tsarist Russia: The Factory Workers of St. 
Petersburg, 1855—1870 (Stanford, 1971), 23-29. 

95 P, G. Ryndziunskii, Gorodskoe grazhdanstvo doreformennoi Rossii (The Urban Citizenry 
of Prereform Russia) (Moscow, 1958), 189; Polianskii, Gorodskoe remeslo i manufaktura, 196-97. 
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mined its substance. Furthermore, the ruinous impact of the epidemic on 
the large factories, together with its abrupt subsidence, accounted for 
Catherine's failure to remove the factories in the face of their operators' 
reluctance and the practical difficulties involved. The problem seemed to 
have solved itself. To ensure that it did not recur, the empress maintained 
her ban of 1762 on new factories in Moscow. - 





Natural Knowledge in Cultural Context: 
= The Manchester Model 





ARNOLD THACKRAY 


“We are cultural beings, endowed with the capacity and the 
will to take a deliberate attitude toward the world and to _ 
lend it significance." 


"Science, essentially, is the form of cognition of industrial 
society."? 


FEW QUESTIONS ARE MORE fundamental to the modern world than the rela- 
tionships of science, technology, and society. Whole areas of argument and 
action depend on one's manner of apperceiving those relationships. ‘This 
is so whether society is viewed in terms of its physical well-being, political 
stability, social contentment, demographic profile, medical systems, eco- 
nomic growth, military preparedness, or cognitive and cultural orientations. 
That much is banal. It is almost as banal to point to an associated, par- 
tially reflexive historical concern with the interactions of science, tech- 
nology, and society. This concern has fed on a burgeoning interest in the 
origins and adolescence of what have come to be seen as the fully matured or 
even postindustrial societies of the West. Further sustenance has been 
provided by recent analyses of the possible futures as well as the present 
nature of industrialized society. A whole division of Marxist literature comes 
within, but does not exhaust, this category. And, to a degree as yet incipient 
rather thaa actual, historical inquiry draws on the experience of improvers 


Versions of this essay were offered to the Oxford University. seminar in economic history, the 
seminar in sociology of science at the Hebrew University of Jerusalem, the seminar in history 
of science at Imperial College, London, and the 1973 meeting of the American Historical Asso- 
ciation in San Francisco. I am grateful to each group for helpful discussions. I. Bernard Cohen, 
Joseph Ben-David, Yehuda Elkana, Schmuel N. Eisenstadt, Rupert and Marie Boas Hall, Thomas 
S. Kuhn, Peter Mathias, Everett I. Mendelsohn, Jack B. Morrell, Barbara G. Rosenkrantz, and 
Edward Shils offered thoughtful encouragement. Robert K. Merton gave especially generously 
of his time and insight. The trenchant criticism of colleagues and graduate students at the 
University of Pennsylvania helped sharpen my analysis. I owe particular debts to Steven Shapin. 
I also gladly acknowledge the generous aid of the John Simon Guggenheim Memorial Founda- 
tion, the National Science Foundation, and those devoted acolytes of scholarship who minister 
at the Library of the British Museum. : 

1 Max Weber on the Methodology of the Social Sciences (Glencoe, 1949), 81. 

2 Ernest Gellner, Thought and Change (London, 1964), 72. 
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attempting to lead the nations of the third world through the supposedly 
unique gateway of modernization." 

Among historians, one question has been fastened on as critical and has 
become the center of an intensifying debate. The issue at stake is the con- 
nection between the European Scientific Revolution of the seventeenth 
century and the British Industrial Revolution of the late eighteenth and 
early nineteenth centuries. In a much-quoted passage Sir Herbert Butter- 
field has argued that the European Scientific Revolution marks the real 
origin of the modern world and the modern mentality, thus outshining 
everything since the rise of Christianity and reducing events such as 
the Renaissance and Reformation to the rank of mere episodes in the 
local history of the West. Butterfield's claim, first put forward in 1948, 
is characteristically modern. Protagonists of the wider cultural signifi- 
cance of the British Industrial Revolution can draw on a longer his- 
toriographical tradition. A vigorous but not untypical recent statement 
is E. J. Hobsbawm’s that the Industrial Revolution “marks the most funda- 
mental transformation in the history of the world recorded in written 
documents." The geographic conjunction and close temporal sequence of 
two such remarkable revolutions obviously offers a strategic research site 
to the historical analyst. The problem is whether we are dealing with an 
interesting coincidence, a causal connection, or some less direct though 
intimate relationship. To rephrase the macrocosmic question on a micro- 
cosmic level, the need is to investigate the possible meanings of Benjamin 
Disraeli's remark that "what Art was to the ancient world, Science is to 
the modern. . . . Rightly understood, Manchester is as great a human 
exploit as Athens." 5 

Such an undertaking lies at the intersection of general history with three 
specialist disciplines: economic history, the history of science, and the his- 
tory of technology. Within the traditional canons of economic history the 
British Industrial Revolution is a well-articulated subject of discussion. 
I have no wish to quarrel with the truths of the great tradition or to begin 
discussion of interest rates, capital formation, labor supply, entrepreneur- 


3 Entry to appropriate literature may be made via Bruce R. Williams, ed., Science and Tech- 
nology in Economic Growth (London, 1973); Cyril E. Black, The Dynamics of Modernization: 
A Study in Comparative History (New York, 1966); John A. Moore, Science for Society: A 
Bibliography (Washington, 1971); and Schmuel N. Eisenstadt, Tradition, Change and Modernity 
(New York, 1973). 

*See A. E. Musson and Eric Robinson, Science and Technology in the Industrial Revolution 
(Toronto, 1969); A. E. Musson, ed., Science, Technology and Economic Growth in the Eighteenth 
Century (London, 1972); David Landes, The Unbound Prometheus (Cambridge, 1969); Peter 
Mathias, "Who Unbound Prometheus?” in Mathias, ed., Science and Society, 1600-1900 (Cam- 
bridge, 1978), 54-80; and Neil McKendrick, “The Role of Science in the Industrial Revolution," 
in M. Teich and R. M. Young, eds, Changing Perspectives in the History oj $cience (London, 
1973). 2747819. 

5 Herbert Butterfield made the claim in a series of Cambridge lectures published as The 
Origins of Modern Science (London, 1949). See also E. J. Hobsbawm, Industry and Empire 
(Harmondsworth, 1969), 15; and Benjamin Disraeli, Coningsby, Or the New Generation (London, 
1844). The Disraeli quotation is taken from p. 148 of the 1948 London edition. 
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. ship, or the aerodynamics of "take off.” Nor do I wish to dwell on the 
unprecedented technological changes of the period, since they are generally 
and clearly recognized. In transportation the transition from horse to canal 
to railroad was associated with dramatic alterations in traveling, bridging, 
and building. In power the development was from the Newcomen to the 
improved Watt steam engine, able to perform ten times as much work 
for an equal consumption of fuel. There was a shift in textiles from cottage 
industry to factory discipline; in tools from shop craft to machine preci- 
sion; in chemicals from hand-batch operation to alkali works able to 
defoliate acres at a time with acid fumes. 

My concern here is rather to explore the functions, meanings, and 
cultural geography of science within the British Industrial Revolution. 
By detailed attention to one location I shall endeavor to reveal some 
dimensions of the profound, little-recognized “second revolution” in English 
science which took place in that period. This "second revolution" was 
much different from but in its own way as consequential as the more 
familiar Scientific Revolution of the seventeenth century. One indication 
of its scope is that until 1781 the Royal Society of London enjoyed a lonely 
splendor as the sole institutionalized, enduring English organization devoted 
to the pursuit and publication of natural knowledge. Sixty years later the 
scene was crowded beyond recognition, with sixteen metropolitan disci- 
plinary societies (for example, the Linnean, 1788; the Geological, 1807; 
the Astronomical, 1820; and the Botanical, 1839), at least sixteen pro- 
vincial societies covering the whole of science, and over two.dozen provincial 
disciplinary societies, some of considerable significance (notably the Man- 
chester Statistical Society, Britain's first society for social statistics). 

The proliferation of institutions points to fundamental qualitative shifts 
in the meaning of science as a cultural activity. The transformation in 
the number, nature, and orientation of its devotees was fittingly under- 
lined by the creation of the British Association for the Advancement of 
Science (1831) and of the associated neologism "scientist." Little attention 
has been given to the motor forces in this social and cognitive transforma- 
tion of natural knowledge. The necessary preconditions for a given tech- 
nical invention—or more perceptively, innovation—have too often been 
at the center in discussions of science in the Industrial Revolution. But 
this is to adopt a limited, historically unhelpful focus, for science has 
more to do with minds than with machines, as those familiar with problems 


6 The figures on societies were derived from The Yearbook of Scientific and Learned Societies 
of Great Britain and Ireland, 1 (London, 1844). There is no adequate survey of these 
developments, but see A. Ferguson, ed., Natural Philosophy through the Eighteenth Century 
(London, 1948); J. B. Morrell, “Individualism and the Structure of British Science in 1890," 
Historical Studies in the Physical Sciences, 3 (1971): 183-204; and Sydney Ross, "Scientist: The 
Story of a Word," Annals of Science, 18 (1962): 65-86. My argument would be enriched but 
greatly lengthened by reference to developments in Scotland and Ireland. An analytic focus on 
England rather than Britain serves to delineate the issues more sharply, even at the cost of 
some distortion. 
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of modernization in other cultures are beginning to perceive. That science 
might be an integral part of the British Industrial Revolution and yet 
have no direct bearing on processes of invention and innovation is a 
hypothesis that has not been discussed. Rather, its importance has yet’ 
to be grasped. 


THE IMPORTANCE of Manchester as the major nexus of the first phase of 
the Industrial Revolution has long been recognized. Academic studies 
abound on such subjects as the growth of the British cotton trade, Man- 
chester merchants and foreign trade, and the Manchester school of eco- 
nomics. Individual entrepreneurs have been closely studied, and broader 
inquiries essayed on the subject of social change in the Industrial Revolu- 
tion. More recently these economic and occasional sociological inquiries 
have been joined by a trickle of works specifically concerned with techno- 
logical developments in Manchester." But the cultural meanings of scien- 
tific activity within the city are still unexamined. Those meanings can 
best be approached through attention to one crucial, little-studied group, 
the Literary and Philosophical Society. I hope that such.a focus will cast 
at least a partial light on wider questions. 

Apart from the Royal Society itself, the Manchester Literary and Philo- 
sophical Society is the oldest enduring English society given to scientific 
discourse and publication. Between its foundation in 1781 and the opening 
of Owens College (now the University of Manchester) in 1851, the “Lit 
& Phil” was central to the achievement of a succession of major scientific 
figures. They range from Thomas Percival, through Thomas Henry, John 
Dalton, and William Henry, to William Sturgeon and James Prescott 
Joule. The society was also the haunt of such formidable technologists and 
engineers as Richard Roberts, Eaton Hodgkinson, William Fairbairn, and 
James Nasmyth. Manufacturers and merchant princes like Robert Owen, 
John Kennedy, the Gregs, the Heywoods, the McConnels, and the Philipses 
were active in its affairs. Other men of note as varied as Charles White, 
P. M. Roget, James Kay Shuttleworth, the first Sir Robert Peel, Richard 
Cobden, and Lyon Playfair graced its membership rolls, while fathers 
solicitous for their sons’ experience saw Joseph Priestley, Thomas Henry, 
and James Watt, juniors, duly enrolled.’ 


"See, for example, Richard Hills, Power in the Industrial Revolution (Manchester, 1970); 
D. S. L. Cardwell, From Watt to Clausius (New York, 1971); Neil Smelser, Social Change in 
the Industrial Revolution (London, 1959); Francois Vigier, Change and Apathy: Liverpool 
and Manchester during the Industrial Revolution (Cambridge, Mass., 1971); C. H. Lee, A Cotton 
Spinning Enterprise, 1785-1940: A History of McConnel and Kennedy, Fine Cotton Spinners 
(Manchester, 1972); and John Butt, ed., Robert Owen: Prince of Cotton Spinners (Newton 
Abbott, 1971). i 

8 Here and throughout this article no further identification is given for individuals appearing 
in the Dictionary of National Biography. For the McConnels see Lee, Cotton Spinning Enter- 
prise; for the Philipses. see F. J. Faraday, “Selections from the Correspondence of J. L. Philips,” 
Manchester Memoirs, 33 (1890): 13-56; ibid., 44, no. 14 (1900); and ibid., 45, no. 8 (1901). 
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The society has not lacked for historical notice, whether direct or oblique. 
As with so many other matters of interpretation in English history, we 
may trace discussion back to Elie Halévy. It was Halévy who created the 

"standard mythology" concerning the “Lit & Phil" and its significance: 
the idea that new technological (industrial, manufacturing) problems led 
to the organization of the society and determined the cognitive thrust of 
its scientific investigations. This view derived from and in turn provided 
evidence for a more general thesis about relationship of science, tech- 
nology, and the Industrial Revolution: science proliferated in the nine- 
teenth century in direct response to technical problems created by the new 
production processes of the period. In England in 1815 Halevy stated 
that "the manufactures which were now coming into existence and spread- 
ing so rapidly needed engineers and scientific experts." He argued that 


it is in Nonconformist England, the England excluded from the national Uni- 
versities, in industrial England with its new centres of population and civilization, 
that we must seek the institutions which gave birth to the utilitarian and scientific 
culture of the new era. . . . At Manchester first, centre of the cotton industry, a 
species of local academy, a literary and scientific club was founded. 


In time "other provincial towns followed the example of Manchester." 
Halévy, though no enthusiast for Marxist doctrine, felt that the undeniable 
facts made it necessary to admit how "the thesis of historical materialism, 
questionable when applied universally, is to this extent true of England 
at the opening of the nineteenth century. Scientific theory was the offspring 
of industrial practice.” 

As Halévy emphasized, the interpretation he applied to events in Man- 
chester was but an instance of a broader proposition, expressed most tersely 
by Friedrich Engels: "If society has a technical need, that helps science 
forward more than ten universities." This Marxian position is logically 
distinct from, though reconcilable with, the belief that the innovations 
of the Industrial Revolution were dependent on scientific expertise. Either, 
both, or neither position may be correct. Marxian orthodoxy has favored 
the first and ignored the second. Less doctrinaire writers, like T. S. Ashton, 
have sometimes seemed to hold both views, without distinguishing clearly 
between them. 

The belief that science flourished in response to the technical problems 
of the Industrial Revolution was given new prominence in the Marxist 
climate of the 1930s. In his Social Function of Science J. D. Bernal argued 
that "it was in Leeds, Manchester, Birmingham, Glasgow and Philadelphia, 
rather than Oxford, Cambridge and London, that the science of the Indus- 
trial Revolution took root.” The reason was partly that science was nec- 
essary "for directors of industry," partly that some knowledge of scientific 
principles “was also becoming increasingly desirable for leading operatives.” 


9E. Halévy, England in 1815 (Paris, 1912). The quotation is taken from the revised English 
edition (London, 1949), pp. 524-25, 559-63. 
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S. F. Mason later reiterated the claim with more explicit local detail: “The 


men of the industrial regions with their scientific education . . . and their 
technical interest forwarded institutions to promote the arts and sciences 
in their own localities. . . . The Manchester Literary and Philosophical 


Society arose from the meetings of scientists and industrialists."'1? 
It is not only the Marxist-oriented who have seen the society.in this way. 
T. S. Ashton was remote from any left-wing scientists. Yet he argued that 


there were in many towns institutions which . .. were devoted to the improve- 
ment of methods of production. Informal groups of scientists and manufacturers 
came into being in Lancashire and the Midlands, as well as at Edinburgh and 
Glasgow. Who can say how much the master cotton spinners gained from their con- 
tact with "Thomas Percival and John Dalton in the Literary and Philosophical 
Society of Manchester? 


Similar judgments may be found in more recent writings. We might sum- 
marize the general consensus in the urbane prose of J. H. Plumb: 


By 1815 every provincial town of importance had its [society on the model of 
Manchester's], supported by both the local aristocracy and the local manufac- 
turers. . . . No other aspect of English cultural life had such whole-hearted 
middle-class support, because the intention was completely and avowedly utili- 
tarian—the search for useful knowledge which would maintain England's indus- 
trial supremacy." 


These judgments are remarkable for two things. Despite variations of 
shading and emphasis, they show an almost unnerving scholarly unanimity. 
They agree that Manchester science was significant, that it was rooted in 
industry, that it derived its essential support from manufacturing men, 
that the ambition of the “Lit & Phil” was production of engineers and 
scientific experts, and that the aim of its science was useful knowledge 
which would maintain England’s industrial supremacy. If such unanimity 
of interpretation is worth remark so is such enduring ignorance of sources. 
The only historical studies of the “Lit & Phil” are a fifty-two page an- 
tiquarian ramble of the 1920s and a hasty book compiled out of the society's 
published Memoirs by a dying man, when the committee set up to prepare 
a centennial history proved unequal to its task.!? Slim reeds on which to 
build such a confident tradition of interpretation, even did they offer support 
for the "standard mythology.” | 


10 J. D. Bernal, The Social Function of Science (London, 1939), 25; and S. F. Mason, A History 
of the Sciences: Main Currents of Scientific Thought (London, 1953), 229. See also Neal Wood, 
Communism and British Intellectuals (New York, 1959), especially ch. 5. 

1i T. S. Ashton, The Industrial Revolution (London, 1948), 16, 21; J. H. Plumb, England 
in the Eighteenth Century (Harmondsworth, 1950), 167. 

12 See F. Nicholson, “The Literary and Philosophical Society, 1781-1851,” Manchester Memoirs, 
68 (1924): 97-148; and R. A. Smith, A Centenary of Science in Manchester: In a Series of Notes 
(London, 1883). Smith was quite explicit (p. v.) that "I could not give time to write a history." 
However, "no one seemed inclined to take up the subject,” hence his "sketch" largely “made up 
of quotations" from published sources. 
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Because the society’s archives were destroyed in a bombing raid in 1940, 
certain questions about its history can no longer be answered. Nonetheless 
there is much still to be learned, not least through the versatile if some- 
times barbarous art of prosopography. The analysis that follows draws on 
the results of a continuing prosopographical examination of the 588 men 
who joined the society between its beginning in 1781 and the foundation 
of Owens College, seventy years later. From this analysis it will appear 
that an adequate understanding of the society hinges on the question of 
the social legitimation of marginal men, on the adoption of science as the 
mode of cultural self-expression by a new social class, and on generational 
patterning in intellectual life. It turns out that the legitimation, the insti- 
tutionalization, and the growth of science itself was more nearly a by- 
product of the society rather than the reason for it. And finally it becomes 
evident that the interaction between science and technology within the 
society’s walls has assumed for historian commentators a degree and kind 
of importance it never possessed for contemporaries, whether manufacturers _ 
or men of science.!? 

A key to understanding may lie in the social legitimation of marginal 
men. Such legitimation is itself a complex, subtle thing. The adoption 
of science as a mode of cultural self-expression also depends on a particular 
affinity between progressivist, rationalist images of scientific knowledge 
and the alternative value system espoused by a group peripheral to English 
society. Natural knowledge had of course been an accepted component 
in the central value system of the English elite from at least Stuart times, 
as the existence and membership of the Royal Society of London elo- 
quently testify. But such knowledge was at best a minor component in 
that value system and, in the decades immediately prior to 1780, a dimin- 
ishing one. The quiescent mood of the Royal Society itself and the pe- 
ripheral status of natural knowledge within the hierarchy of norms and 
expectations then characterizing Oxbridge life sustain the picture. Natural 
knowledge thus seemed an appropriate, suitably distinct center around 
which a new, marginal group could build its own separate and progressivist 
philosophy and cultural system. The alliance between science, peripheral 
status, and progressivist philosophy was itself transmuted as the larger 
culture within which that alliance had formed experienced its own shifts 
and changes. By the 1830s and 1840s the descendants of Manchester 
manufacturers were active in the consolidation of science within the central 
value system of English life and, in response to the challenges they now 
faced from a new urban lower class, in finding deeper conservative mean- 


13 See Lawrence Stone, “Prosopography,” Daedalus, 100 (1971): 46-79; Steven Shapin and 
Arnold Thackray, “Prosopography as a Research Tool in the History of Science," History of 
Science, 12 (1974): 321-49; E. V. Stonequist, The Marginal Man: A Study in Personality and 
Culture Conflict (New York, 1937); and E. Shils, "Centre and Periphery,” in Marjorie Grene, 
ed. The Logic of Personal Knowledge: Essays Presented to Michael Polanyi (London, 1961), 


275-94. 
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ings in the very structure of natural knowledge. These shifts offer im- 
portant clues to the little-explored influence of generational patterning on 
the cultural geography of, and the recruitment patterns to, scientific 
activity. The transformations are nicely mirrored in the way the second 
Sir Robert Peel—whose father and grandfather had belonged to the Man- 
chester Society—was a Tory, in time a Fellow of the Royal Society, and 
the most enthusiastic supporter of science among all Victorian prime 
ministers. 

The efflorescence of scientific activity in Manchester and the varied 
cultural meanings that activity came to possess must be set against several 
salient facts about the town. Five points about the cultural context are 
important for present purposes: 

The first is population growth. Manchester's population increased from 
perhaps fifteen thousand in 1760 to a quarter of a million in 1831, becom- 
ing by then second only to London's and growing more than twice as fast. 
The social institutions of a small provincial town had to change, and the 
demand for new social modes was obligatory, not optional. 

A second factor is the growth of new riches—among manufacturers like 
the Drinkwaters, the Kennedys, and Robert Owen, among merchants 
like the Lees and the Philipses, among bankers such as the Heywoods and 
the Brookeses, or among medical men like Thomas Percival and Edward 
Holme. While the number of fortunes made was probably greatest in the 
first half of the nineteenth century, the process began much earlier and 
was initially more startling because unprecedented and unfamiliar within 
provincial culture. Indicative of the opportunities is the way Nathan Meyer 
Rothschild journeyed to Manchester in the 1790s and there enjoyed those 
first successes upon which the English house of Rothschild was to be built. 
Perhaps the most extreme example of self-accumulated wealth among 
members of the "Lit & Phil" was Samuel Reeves Brookes, son of a modest 
manufacturer, who left a personal fortune of £214 million.!5 

Isolation, social as well as physical, is the third fact to set alongside 
growing population and wealth. London remained more than twenty 
hours journey away until the 1840s. Nearer spiritually, Edinburgh was 
physically more remote. Socially, the newly prosperous merchants, manu- 
facturers, and tradesmen remained cut off from the acceptance and prestige 
rewards of English landed society by their occupations and their tendency 
to adopt Dissenting—especially Quaker and Unitarian—religious modes. 
In a pattern repeated time and again, it was to be the third generation 
that finally took its place at the center of English society and fully con- 


14 Great Britain, Parliamentary Papers, vol. 18 (Accounts and Papers, vol. 5, 1891), pp. 12-13. 
See also W. H. Chaloner, "Manchester in the Latter Half of the Eighteenth Century," Bulletin 
of the John Rylands Library, 42 (1959-60): 40-60; and Valentine A. C. Gatrell, “The Commercial 
Middle Class in Manchester, c. 1820-1857” (Ph.D. dissertation, Cambridge University, 1972). I am 
indebted to Dr. Gatrell-for access to this dissertation and for helpful discussions. 

15 See Leo H. Grindon, Manchester Banks and Bankers (Manchester, 1877), especially p. 214. 
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formed to the central value system. Ultimate examples are found in the 
manufacturing families of the Peels and the Bannermans—each could 
count a prime minister in the third generation. More typical are the 
Henrys and the Heywoods, who in three generations went from self-made 
Unitarians with strong scientific interests to liberal Anglicans with far 
different concerns: the Henrys as Herefordshire gentry, the Heywoods as 
men of affairs in Manchester and London. But for the second generation, 
and pre-eminently for the first, social legitimation, cultural stimulus, and 
intellectual reward had to be sought within the local context.!® ] 

Social isolation found its mirror in political impotence. Manchester had 
no M.P.s until 1832, no elected local government until 1838. The lord 
of the manor selected the annually appointed borough reeve, and the 
nominee had to serve or face a substantial fine. The J:P.'s—a more mean- 
ingful because more enduring appointment—were likewise selected from 
above, with conforming background and independent fortune essential 
prerequisites. Political reform, a possible hope in the 1780s, was out of 
the question for thirty years after 1791. When political power finally 
arrived, it was members of the "Lit & Phil" who, as the local elite, naturally 
exercised it." This change was itself to affect radically the society's view 
of the significance and function of natural knowledge. 

Finally, there was the social peril of Manchester life—food riots in 1757, 
1762, 1795, and 1812; political riots in 1792, 1809, 1812, and 1819, culmi- 
nating in the tragedy of Peterloo. The accepted norms also included endemic 
drunkenness, gambling, cockfighting, and prostitution (estimates claim one 
public house and one prostitute per 200 inhabitants). Almost as a matter 
of course John Dalton records being mugged while on his evening walk 
in 1817. At least until the end of the hungry forties it was a violent society, 


16 Cf. F. M. L. Thompson, English Landed Society in the Nineteenth Century (London, 1965), 
63: “The steps of the social ladder had long been clearly marked, They were trade, a fortune, 
the acquisition of an estate, a baronetry, a membership of Parliament, and finally a peerage. 
In the late eighteenth century the process had usuallv taken at least two generations, and there 
is no sign that the nineteenth century ezsily permitted any greater speed... . Fortunes directly 
derived from industry were not represented [by new peerages] until . . . 1873.” The only Man- 
chester family to make the full transition in two generations was that of the Unitarian banker 
john Jones: his son-in-law built up the family fortune to an estimated £5 million, becoming 
“one of the wealthiest subjects in the world" and the first Lord Overstone. See ibid., 39; and 
D. P. O’Brien, ed., The Correspondence of Lord Overstone (Cambridge, 1971). 

17 See A. Redford, The History of Local Government in Manchester (London, 1939-40); 
and S. D. Simon, A Century of City Government: Manchester 1838-1938 (London, 1938). 
By the end of the nineteenth century, some 2: members of the society (including 10 out. 
of the 588 in this study) had become M.P.'s. The dates of their election to Parliament reveal 
the changing situation of the Manchester elite. Having been without M.P.’s before 1829, the 

' society was continuously represented for the rest of the nineteenth century; after 1859 there 
were only four years in which the society had less than three members simultaneously in Parlia- 
ment. On the qualification of earlier Manchester J.P.’s see, for example, the Earl of Liverpool 
to Thomas Butterworth Bayley, Jan. 16, 1795: "I have always been unwilling to appoint any 
merchant to be a justice of the peace previous to his having left off business," in Add. MSS 
38,310 f 132, British Museum; and Bayley to Liverpool, Dec. 15, 1789, recommending a physician 
who does not practice but is "a gentleman of independent property" and a merchant who has 
“a very large fortune" and is thus “entirely out of business," Add. MSS 38,446 f 343, ibid. 
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which bred official counterviolence (fourteen executed in one day in the 
aftermath of the 1812 food riots).1* It was a culture in which the illiterate 
mob perpetually menaced the fragile social veneer maintained by the 
higher orders of the explosively growing town. 

Given their social isolation, political emasculation, and tumultuous 
surroundings, Manchester's new and increasingly wealthy elite understand- 
ably sought cultural means through which to define and express them- 
selves. The question remains why the main vehicle of that culture was 
initially to be natural knowledge and before long "science" in the modern 
sense of the world. Music, drama, the classics, and modern literature were 
all, at least in theory, possible alternatives. The first and most significant 
of Manchester's scientific institutions was the Literary and Philosophical 
Society. ‘Its very name indicates that natural knowledge was not intended 
as the dominating mode it soon became. Indeed the visitor to Man- 
chester in 1760 would have seen little to indicate the town's imminent 
meteoric rise either in population or scientific stature. The visitor in 1840 
would find not only Britain's second city but also one in which scientific 
institutions were dominant, though past their peak of influence. Manchester 
As It Is, a guidebook published in 1839, lists ten major societies of sci- 
entific orientation among the cultural institutions of the city. They 
range from the Athenaeum, through the Geological, and Literary and 
Philosophical Societies, to the Natural History Society, the Royal Man- 
chester Institution, and the Statistical and Zoological Societies. There were 
in addition such varied ephemeral groups as the Royal Victoria Gallery 
of Practical Science, the Phrenological Gallery, and the Owenite Halls of 
Science.’ 

In examining why science became the predominant: mode of cultural 
expression in Manchester, we shall inevitably be led to consider Robert 
Merton's thesis of the congruence of science with certain religious values.?? 
The disproportionate influence of Unitarians and to a lesser extent Quakers 
in the first fifty years of the “Lit & Phil” would seem clear confirming 


18 See, for example, Arthur G. Rose, "Early Cotton Riots in Lancashire, 1739-1779," Trans- 
actions of the Lancashire and Chesire Antiquarian Society, 73 (1963-64): 6o-10c; Pauline Hand- 
forth, "Manchester Radical Politics, 1789-1794,” ibid. 66 (1956): 87-106; F. Nicholson and 
E. Axon, “The Hatfield Family of Manchester and the Food Riots of 1757 and 1812,” ibid., 28 
(1910): 82-114; John B. Smith, “Reminiscences of Manchester, 1812-1832" (typescript in Man- 
chester Central Library, Manchester, England); and A. Prentice, Historical Sketches and Personal 
Recollections of Manchester (London, 1851). On the rapid increase in crime, see also Bayley 
to Liverpool, Dec. 15, 1789. 

1? Manchester at this time had only two theaters and no purely literary or artistic societies. 
In contrast the plethora of scientific institutions was ranged in an informal hierarchy. Ordinary 
members of the "Lit & Phil" served as officers: of the lesser institutions while, in a system of 
“interlocking directorships,” their presidents were chosen from among "Lit & Phil" officers. 
[Benjamin Love], Manchester As It Is, or Notices . . . of the ix dim of Manufacturers 
(Manchester, 1839). 

20 For entrée to the literature on science and religious values, see the new introduction and 
bibliography in Robert K. Merton, Science, Technology and Society in Seventeenth Century Eng- 
land (New York, 1970). H 
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evidence of that thesis. Yet matters are by no means simple. There is 
reason to believe that the success and endurance of the society also de- 
pended on certain generational patterns and on the desire of marginal men 
(the "manufacturers") to achieve social legitimation. Their espousal of 
the progressivist values of Unitarianism and a progressivist interpretation 
of science can then be seen as deriving from their need to justify them- 
selves, and to do so in terms of belief systems that simultaneously affirmed 
their commitment to high culture, announced their distance from the tra- 
ditional value systems of English society, and offered a coherent explanatory 
scheme for the unprecedented, change-oriented society in which they found 
themselves unavoidably if willingly cast in leading roles.” 

By the early nineteenth century science was established as the cultural 
mode of the Manchester elite. At the same time that elite, more secure 
and self-aware in its commercial and incipient political power, was inevi- 
tably attracted toward conservative beliefs, beliefs which would emphasize 
the rightness of its dominance as also its connection with and claims on 
the central value system of English culture. Within these changing per- 
spectives the potentialities of science to explain the existing order in 
mundane rather than prophetic modes took on greater importance. (The 
forms, metaphors, and subjects of scientific inquiry seem to have mirrored 
that transmutation, in ways that still await analysis.) Shifts in the social 
texture of science also set in. Some new societies appeared to serve nar- 
rower specialist ends, while others strove for implicit control of the lower 
orders through inculcation of right thinking on unemotional topics like 
geology and thus, by extension, on social issues. These developments gave 
science both plebian and professional aspects uncongenial to men bent 
on assimilation to the national high culture. The attachment to science 
of the Manchester elite was but little better able to survive these reorienta- 
tions of perspective than was their religious commitment—a fact that 
highlights the relevance while indicating the limitations of a direct Puri- 
tanism-progressivism-science connection. The ramified ambiguities that nec- 
essarily attach to any such general interpretation can best be illustrated 
by detailed attention to events. 


Bv THE MID-EIGHTEENTH century Manchester’s population was increasing 
significantly, and in 1767 there appeared the first of what was eventually 
to become a large group of societies devoted to social improvement through 
intellectual means. This first society—the Agricultural Society of Man- 
chester—was progressive in its technical aims but conspicuously traditional 


?1 Y am indebted to Robert K. Webb for showing me the manuscript of an early version of 
his forthcoming study of the English Unitarians. Dr. Webb's work provides a broader framework 
for this present analysis. So in rather different ways do Raymond Williams's investigations of 
Culture and Society 4780-1950 (London, 1958) and The Country and the City (New York, 1978). 
See also the novels of Elizabeth Gaskell, the wife of a Unitarian member of the "Lit & Phil." 
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in membership and cultural orientation. Its gentry members were active 
in awarding premiums, encouraging improvements, and corresponding 
with Arthur Young on such subjects as "the art and mystery of cutting 
and trussing hay." The society continued into the 1840s, though air and 
water pollution and urban preoccupations had long since sapped its vitality. 
Even so its early success serves as a reminder that new forms of manu- 
facturing and trade were initially viewed as unprecedented intrusions on 
a familiar order.? 

If the Agricultural Society displays facets of a progressive yet preindustrial 
Manchester, the infirmary presents an aspect more firmly associated with 
population growth and its contemporary correlates of industrialization, 
urbanization, and social change. A mid-eighteenth-century movement led 
to the founding of infirmaries in a number of emerging provincial towns, 
such as Manchester (1752), Birmingham (1765), and Leeds (1768). Rapid 
population growth reinforced the appeal of such towns to ambitious med- 
ical men like Thomas Percival, who arrived in Manchester in 1767, and 
'Thomas Henry, who came some three years earlier. Older medical resi- 
dents like the father-son surgeon teams of Thomas and Charles White or 
R. E. and Richard Hall found new companionship with the influx. 
Camaraderie and competition centered on the infirmary. Three positions 
there as honorary physician and three as honorary surgeon certified social 
standing and professional success within the medical fraternity.?? 

The infirmary buildings, erected in the 1750s and 1760s, dominated 
the town. As Thomas Henry later recalled, 


Such an institution was greatly to be desired at... the seat of a rising manufac- 
ture; and contiguous to... the West Riding of Yorkshire, as well as the mining 
part of Derbyshire. . .. The lead mines of Derbyshire, and the coal mines of our 
own district, of Cheshire, and the confines of Yorkshire, supplied many accidents 
and cases in which capital operations were required. 


A later visitor to Manchester, after discoursing about the town's wonderful 
machinery, went on to describe the infirmary where "we saw feet torn off 
from legs and arms severed from bodies, and hands literally crushed, and 
heads laid open to the brain. But all was cleanliness, attention, order, 
neatness,’’*4 

By 1825 the Manchester Infirmary could claim “2,000 more [patients 
annually] than the largest hospital in London.” The status claims, per- 
sonal ambition, and public interest centered on the infirmary may be seen 


22 See, for example, the Manchester Mercury, Aug. 10, 1779; Rules and Conditions of the Man- 
chester Agricultural Society (Manchester, 1804); and Bayley to Arthur Young, Mar. 2, 1771, Add. 
MSS 85,126 f 94; Mar. 2, 1772, Ë 129; Nov. 4, 1773, Ê 153, etc, all in the British Museum. 

23 Sec B. Abel-Smith, The Hospitals, 1800-1948 (London, 1964); E. M. Brockbank, Sketches 
of the Honorary Medical Staff of the Manchester Royal Infirmary (Manchester, 1904); and 
W. Brockbank, Portrait of a Hospital (London, 1952). 

24 Thomas Henry, ' 'Memoirs of the Late Charles White," Manchester Memoirs, 8 (1819): 
33-51; and “A Week in Manchester,” Blackwood's Magazine, 45 (1839): 481-96. 
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in its election campaigns: in 1835 the successful candidate for a post as 
physician found it necessary to spend //69o on canvassing and transporting 
the 870 participating electors. The significance of provincial infirmaries 
within their local cultures has yet to be explored, even if readers of George 
Eliot's Middlemarch have long been provided with ample clues. Such 
hospitals not only offered a badge of rank and respectability to those able 
to be subscribers, but they also offered a means of social control, a forum 
for approved teaching, a testing ground for management ability, an oppor- 
tunity for cooperative capitalism on a large scale (the infirmary was, after 
all, the factory of medicine, replacing cottage craft with standardized tech- 
nique), and a meeting ground for the local elite. 

It is thus not surprising to find a previously unremarked interplay be- 
tween the personnel of the Manchester Infirmary and the Literary and 
Philosophical Society. Indeed in its first creation the society seems to have 
been very much the creature of such improving physicians as Thomas 
Percival. Of the twenty-four founding members of the society, one is 
unknown. Of the other twenty-three, there were six practicing physicians, 
six surgeons, and two apothecaries: professional medical men formed sixty 
per cent of the founding members. Actual or potential association with 
the infirmary was correspondingly crucial. Nine of the founders were 
allied with the infirmary when the "Lit & Phil" was inaugurated in 1781, 
and three others subsequently became honorary physicians there. More 
revealing is an analysis of the first officers of the society. Of the two found- 
ing presidents, one was president of the infirmary trustees, and the other 
was the senior honorary physician. Two of the four vice-presidents were 
infirmary physicians, while the secretaries were the visiting apothecary to 
the infirmary and an M.D. subsequently elected honorary physician. Ab- 
solute control was mitigated only by the presence of two vice-presidents 
from outside the medical world—a minister and a trustee of Cross Street 
(Unitarian) Chapel, itself the focus of “aristocratic” Dissent in the town, 
and as such not so remote from the medical world as one might at first 
suppose.?6 

The connection between medical status as certified by the infirmary 
and activity in the Literary and Philosophical Society continued for some 
time. All the presidents of the society for almost a quarter century were 
infirmary men as were nine of sixteen vice-presidents and six of fifteen 

25 T, Turner, An Address to the Inhabitants of Lancashire . . . (London, 1825), 19-20; and 
F. W. Jordan, The Life of Joseph Jordan, Surgeon (Manchester, 1904), 52-53. 

26 The founding members are listed in the Complete List of the Members and Officers of 
the Manchester Literary and Philosophical Society (Manchester, 1896). Their occupations, 
religious affiliations, social background, e:c., have been identified from contemporary directorics, 
obituary notices in newspapers and religious periodicals, histories of the town and of its varied 
institutions, contemporary correspondence, family and company histories, schoo] and university 
registers, and other miscellaneous sources. For further details on technique see Shapin and 
Thackray, “Prosopography.” The sections on T. Southwood Smith in Webb’s study of the 


English Unitarians give revealing examples of Unitarian and medical concerns in a different 
context. 
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secretaries. “The search for useful knowledge which would maintain 
England's industrial supremacy" may or may not have become the purpose 
of the society. Concerns over relative status among medical men in a 
growing town, together with the vision of the medical profession as guardian 
of the politer virtues in an industrializing world, seem more important 
in explaining the genesis and growth of the society. 

Medical men were of course favorably placed in regard to any organized 
intellectual endeavor. Their social background, training, and daily routine 
favored habits of exact organization, regulated intercourse, and polite 
interest. They enjoyed the particular advantage of an education that made 
them familiar with the intricacies of natural knowledge, while judicious 
publication in the field could advance their reputations and careers. Under- 
standably enough, medical men played a critical role in English scientific 
organization as it developed in the later eighteenth and early nineteenth 
centuries. This is true for the apothecaries and surgeons, even though they 
were most often trained by local apprenticeship. It applies pre-eminently 
to the physicians, the true cosmopolitans in provincial English culture, 
who brought with them the standards of a wider world, together with an 
insistence on polite knowledge. 

Late eighteenth-century commentators agreed that "the character of a 
physician ought to be that of a gentleman, which cannot be maintained with 
dignity but by a man of literature." Blunt realities dictated that "if a gentle- 
man, engaged in the practice of physic, be destitute of that degree of pre- 
liminary and ornamental learning, which is requisite" then whenever he 
speaks “on any subject of history or philosophy” he will be immediately out 
of his depth, with consequent "real discredit to the profession.'* That the 
new Manchester group was called the Literary and Philosophical Society 
most probably testifies to its origins among professional medical men and to 
their vision of the character of ornamental learning. 

The medical component within the "Lit & Phil" continued well into the 
nineteenth century. Occasional "public" medical lectures and lecture courses 
for the faculty were given in the society's rooms as late as the 1820s. Not 
until 1834 was a separate Manchester Medical Society inaugurated. That 
the "Lit & Phil" did not expire in the turbulence of the 1790s and the early 
nineteenth century is at least in part because medical men gave it undivided 
loyalty and provided most of its officers. Anxióus to establish their standing 
as gentlemen, they gave polite knowledge their approbation. They were also 
willing to see the form of that knowledge closest to their professional con- 
cerns—natural knowledge, or science—given a particular attention. Yet the 
presence of medical men is a condition, not a reason, for the choice of modes 


27 Quoted in Thomas Withers, A Treatise on the Errors and Defects of Medical Education 
(York, 1794). There were sixteen provincial hospitals in 1760 and sixty-two (plus at least thirty-six 
dispensaries) by 1820. This fact alone explains much about the growth in numbers of provincial 
scientific societies. See A. Chaplin, Medicine in England during the Reign of George III (London, 


1919). 
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by which Manchester's new elite was so effulgently to express its special 
status—at once distant from, compatible with, and subtly superior to the 
culture prevailing at the center ‘of English life. 

A wider focus is needed when we turn to consider the aims, achievements, 
and place of the "Lit & Phil" in the lives of its members. Manifestoes of a 
type characteristic of the period, but remarkable in their number and 
energy, occupied much energy in the early years of the society. In 1783 
Thomas Barnes and Thomas Henry provided rationales for a College of 
Arts and Sciences they envisaged as the educational division of the society; 
the same year the society composed a flyer on its aims, to be sent to interested 
parties, and a revised version was circulated the following year. In 1785 
the first two volumes of the society's Memoirs were published with deliberate 
pomp and circumstance and an introductory explanation; in 1786 two of the 
society's influential members addressed the new Manchester Academy and 
analyzed the role of knowledge in society.”® This formal discussion of aims 
and values represents the effort of a new social group to create a cultural 
space in which to express its own identity. The decision to publish a journal 
and the vigorous recruitment of an international elite of honorary members 
were part of the same cultural initiative. : 

In examining the aims of the society we may distinguish seven reasons 
why its members found natural knowledge especially rewarding as their - 
chosen intellectual genre. Some of these reasons explain the new strength 
of social support for scientific activity, while others point toward the impact 
of the particular context upon the cognitive forms of scientific debate. Some 
of these reasons apply equally well to other cultural pursuits, but only for 
natural knowledge did they all act to reinforce one another. Thus natural 
knowledge, while never the exclusive pursuit, quickly became the dominant 
concern of the society. The reasons for the choice of science were its possi- 
bilities as polite knowledge, as rational entertainment, as theological instruc- 
tion, as professional occupation, as technological agent, as value-transcendent 
pursuit, and as intellectual ratifier of a new world order. Each requires 
illustration, for each throws light on possible audiences for, as well as cul- 
tural functions of, the sustained inquiry into nature. 

Most important, because it both determined that science would be the 
Manchester mode and also powerfully effected the definition of that mode, 
was the ability of natural knowledge to function as ratifier of a new world 
order. I have already noted how in the late eighteenth century a core group 


?8 See "Thomas Henry, "On the Advantages of Literature and Philosophy in General, and 
Especially on the Consistency of Literary and Philosophical, with Commercial Pursuits,” 
Manchester Memoirs, 1 (1785): 7-28; Thomas Barnes, “On the Affinity Subsisting between the 
Arts,” ibid, 72-88; “Constitution and Regulations of the College of Arts and Sciences in Man- 
chester,” ibid. 2 (1785): 42-46; A Short Account of the Institution and Views of the Literary 
and Philosophical Society of Manchester (Manchester, 1784); "Preface" in Manchester Memoirs, 
1 (1785): v-ix; and A Sermon Preached at the Dissenting Chapel in Cross Street, Manchester ... 
by Ralph Harrison Together with a Discourse . . . at the Public Commencement of Manchester 
Academy, by Thomas Barnes (Warrington, 1786). 
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of Manchester's physicians, manufacturers, and merchants found an ideology 
of progressive change peculiarly appropriate in explaining their present 
marginal status and their coming reign of power. “To truth. To liberty. 
To religion." was their motto, the hope that "the holy light of truth, of 
reason, and of righteousness, may shine over all the nations of the earth, 
with growing lustre, even to meridian day."?? The new Manchester elite had 
little sympathy for honorable birth and hereditary wealth. The idea of a 
limited democracy of intellect and effort had greater appeal. 

'The members of this democracy were to rely on "good natural powers, a 
vigorous application of their talents, and the blessing of God on their 
endeavours.”’® And here, natural knowledge offered an opportunity quite 
foreign to the imaginative arts, for “in the sciences founded on observation 
and calculation, the more we increase the number of cultivators, the more we 
contribute to the progress of those sciences. . .. Every man may be a master, 
who to a just understanding, unites extensive knowledge." More than this, 
"they who have attained to the first honours of science and immortalized 
themselves in the annals of mankind, have generally excelled others, not 
more in the superiority of their natural genius and abilities, than in their 
patient, laborious and constant application." Nothing could be more appro- 
priate to "men of the middle walk of life" than to imitate the great culti- 
vators of natural knowledge whose lives, instead of being spent in luxury and 
debauchery, had aided all men by "correcting their vices, softening their dis- 
tresses, adding to their comforts or curing their diseases."?* As one master 
manufacturer bluntly put it to his son, "There is no magic in all this. New- 
ton you know said that all he did was only by patient thinking." Determined 
expenditure of effort would thus put all who wished "in the ranks of those 
by whose powers of mind we have been so much elevated in the scale of 
being," for "there are to be sure degrees of sagacity, but anyone who will 
persevere cannot but sooner or later blunder upon something valuable." 
Manchester's greatest adopted man of science, John Dalton, showed how well 
he had assimilated to this ethos when, in old age, he reported to a cheering 
audience that "if I have succeeded better than many who surround me, it has 
been chiefly, nay, I say almost solely from unwearied assiduity.”* 

Natural knowledge offered a present field for democratic endeavor. In the 
eyes of progressive thinkers it also served to guarantee the future. To this 
group Joseph Priestley was culture-hero. As natural philosopher and chemist 
(discoverer of oxygen) and as ideologist of "rational" Christianity he exem- 
plified the values they espoused. Despite opposition, the "Lit & Phil" sup- 

29 A Sermon Preached, 37. 

30 Andrew Kippis, A Sermon ... on ...a New Academical Institution (London, 1786), 15. 

31 Thomas Henry, ed., Memoirs of Albert de Haller (Warrington, 1783), 100; and A Sermon 
Preached, 14. 

32 William Strutt to Edward Strutt, Apr. 8, 1818, quoted in R. S. Fitton, The Strutis and 
the Arkwrights (Manchester, 1958), 172. The Strutts were a family of Unitarian mill owners at 


Belper in Derbyshire. See also Arnold Thackray, John Dalton: Critical Assessments of His Life _ 
and Science (Cambridge, Mass., 1972), 175. 
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ported his scientific work, made him an honorary member, and almost 
adopted a formal motion of condolence after a drunken mob made his 
house and laboratory their principal targets in the Birmingham “Church 
and King" riots of 1791. His combination of scientific virtuosity, theological 
dedication, and progressivist philosophy was peculiarly compelling to many 
early members of the “Lit & Phil.” The laws of nature found out by 
reason were to them the token of their hope. As Priestley expressed it, 


The social millennium will be brought about by the influence of the commercial 
spirit aided by Christianity and true philosophy... . Public money no longer 
wasted [on war] will be spent on... . public buildings, public libraries and public 
laboratories. The empire of reason will ever be the reign of peace.9? 


Such optimistic views did not long survive the French Revolution, but the 
possibilities of the appeal to science were not exhausted by a progressivist 
interpretation. As the Manchester elite was slowly accommodated by the 
traditional structures of English life, its interest in science might gradually 
wane. While that interest lasted it proved eminently susceptible to a con- 
servative construction. Thomas Henry found it natural to admire Priestley 
and believe in rapid progress toward the millennium. His son William— 
second only to Dalton in the Manchester scientific community— had a quite. 
different perspective some forty years later. Commending the new Mechanics' 
Institution in 1824, he argued that by diffusing the knowledge of chemistry, 
mechanics, and geology among the lower orders, the institution would ren- 
der them 


more substantially happy, less the slaves of vicious habits, and not only better 
fitted but better disposed, to fulfill their several duties. . . . The habits of reason- 
ing correctly, on subjects properly within its [the institution's] scope, will be 
beneficially extended to other subjects, and will tend indirectly but powerfully, to 
root out fanaticism in religion, and visionary and impracticable speculations in 
politics. 


Henry expressed an unexceptional sentiment, but it had little in common 
with Priestley's belief that "the English hierarchy (if there be anything 
unsound in its constitution) has . . . reason to tremble even at an air pump 
or an electrical machine."?* The shift in argument indicates how the Man- 
chester aristocracy found science an appropriate agent through which to 
ratify their experience and exercise social control both within their own 
ranks and among the lower orders, even as their views changed concerning 
the meaning of that experience and the virtue of alterations in it. 

On an altogether less strenuous level, science was an especially appealing 
form of polite knowledge. Thomas Henry voiced the prevailing belief of 
the "Lit & Phil" when he argued that “a taste for polite literature, and the 

33 Joseph Priestley, A Leiter to... Edmund Burke (Birmingham, 1791), 239-43. 

34“Minutes of the Manchester Mechanics’ Institute," vol. 1, p. 5, in the Registrar's Dept. 


University of Manchester Institute of Science and Technology; and Joseph Priestley, Experiments 
and Observations on Different Kinds of Air (London, 1774), xiv. 
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Fig. 1. Poster for exhibition at the Mechanics’ Institution, 1839. Courtesy Manchester Public 
Libraries, Manchester, England. 


works of nature and of art, is essentially necessary to form the gentleman." 
Such taste, not mere wealth, dress, or opulence would always distinguish 
a gentleman from one of the vulgar. The proposition was self-evident to the 
man of good education, the man of polite imagination, the "gentleman and 
professionalist" so adequately represented in the society by its medical 
supporters. For them the desire to emphasize status nicely complemented 
their desire to gain it in a pattern of mutual reinforcement that could only 
profit the new society. Matters were less straightforward when Henry's 
arguments were "extended to another wealthy class of men—the merchant 
and manufacturer. Among these groups with their new-found wealth, 
attitudes were more ambivalent. Skepticism over the value of social certifica- 
tion through theoretical knowledge reinforced their hesitations about the 
utility of such knowledge in manufacturing practice. 


?5 Henry, "On the Advantages of Literature and Philosophy,” 9, 11. 
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Only two manufacturers were among the two dozen founding members 
of the society. Hence the urgency of such pleas as Henry’s or of Thomas 
Barnes’s statement that a taste for science "would afford a grateful recess 
from the bustle and attention of business . . . and give [a man] respectability 
and consequence." More than that, it was crucial to those tradesmen "whose 
fortunes and prospects destine them to move in the higher spheres of life." 
Scientific knowledge would enable such a man 


to appear in the world in that line, to which an honourable ambition should 
prompt him to aspire. His connections will be more advantageous. To his cus- 
tomers, to his friends, to his fellow citizens, to foreigners, to the world in general, 
he will appear with greater consequence and respectability. His advice, his 
example, his influence will have weight which mere fortune, without mental 
cultivation, can never, of itself command.39 


Such arguments apparently carried weight. Whereas only two of the founders 
and twenty-two per cent of the men joining the "Lit & Phil" in its first year 
were merchants or manufacturers, the percentage rose steadily to a peak of 
fifty-six per cent in 1809-11. 

Sciénce was not only polite knowledge for the highest elite: it was rational 
entertainment for all cultivated souls. Because rational, it offered possibil- 
ities of instruction in self-control not present in less disciplined forms of 
culture. Thus it could also solve a recurrent problem of parvenu social 
groups, how best to educate their sons so as to profit from their fathers' 
wealth without succumbing to the traditional vices of the rich. Time and 
again in the late eighteenth century, Manchester manufacturers related to 
one another the disadvantages of education at Oxford and Cambridge, 
notably its expense, its encouragement to dissipation, and to alienation from 
their own norms. One alternative lay in the Scottish universities, especially 
Glasgow and Edinburgh. They were cheaper, more spartan, and more at- 
tuned to the alternative values of Dissent and science. But should sons not 
be sent away, then something must be done in Manchester. Thomas Darnes 
had no illusions: 

Amusement is necessary to young men. If this be not enjoyed at home and within 
themselves, they will fly abroad into company and seek it, in taverns, in convivial- 
ity, and dissipation. Hence they will form habits, of all others the most unfavour- 


able to success in business, and against which a relish for manly science would 
have been next to religion, the noblest antidote. 


Thomas Henry reiterated the same points, praising natural philosophy for its 
possibilities as alternative to “the tavern, the gaming table or the brothel.” 
The College of Arts and Sciences, created as an adjunct to the "Lit & Phil" 
in 1783, had as its principal view “to supply the youth of this very wealthy, 
commercial town with rational amusement and instruction." The appro- 
priate agents were thought to be natural philosophy, chemistry, mechanics, 


26 Thomas Barnes, “A Plan of Liberal Education," Manchester Memoirs, 2 (1785): 35. 
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: Including some pleasing Experiments ia . 2 
Hydraulics, Hydrostatics, Magnetism, Optical Illusions, &e. 
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Lecture the First. 
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Fig. 2. Advertisement for lectures on natural philosophy, 1823. Courtesy 
Manchester Public Libraries, Manchester, England. 


and commercial history. Similar themes and motivations underlay the more 
formally constituted Manchester Academy, established in 1786. 


47 Ibid, 37; Henry, “On the Advantages of Literature and Philosophy," 44; and Henry to 
Benjamin Rush, May 10, 1784, Benjamin Rush Papers, Historical Society cf Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Neatly symbolizing the change in values, the academy still exists today as a 
theological seminary called Manchester College, Oxford. In the period 1786-98 it enrolled 
ninety-two students of "commerce" but only twenty students of “divinity.” Sce Roll of Students 
Entered at the Manchester. Academy (Manchester, 1868). The lower cost, higher moral tone, 
and greater opportunity for self-discipline offered by the academy are directly contrasted with the 
situation at the English universities in Edward Percival, ed., The Works of Thomas Percival M.D. 
(London, 1807), 1: Ixxx, 
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Dissipation did not beckon only the young. William Turner, an honorary 
member of the “Lit & Phil,” pointed out to his own Newcastle audience 
that those “who retire from the burdens of an active and laborious life” 
could find in natural philosophy “a fund of entertainment which will have 
the additional charm of novelty, and... . this advantage, that [it] will pro- 
duce none of those ill-effects on the body or the mind, which are the fruit 
of many expedients too frequently resorted to, of supposed amusement and 
relaxation." Air pumps, electrical machines, chemical apparatus, and natural- 
history collections offered more wholesome because more disciplined enter- 
tainment. The valuable accomplishments of science would "give dignity to 
the possession of wealth, lessen the snares and dangers with which it is sur- 
rounded [and] provide a constant source of rational and innocent enjoy- 
ments." Increasing numbers of manufacturers accordingly turned to this 
"sweet entertainment and consolation," which promised to render them 
"more amiable, more useful, more happy." ** 

Of theological edification it is scarcely necessary to speak. Those auditors 
who so readily agreed with the Reverend Ralph Harrison that the Deity 
had rendered knowledge of natural philosophy "an abundant source of 
pure, exquisite and lasting enjoyment" sincerely believed the pursuit of 
such philosophy could only lead the student of Nature back to Nature's God. 
For Quakers and Unitarians, with lives focused on their chapels and meet- 
ings, such a congruence was doubly welcome. Here as in other matters 
Joseph Priestley was the supreme exemplar, joining theological to scientific 
researches in sublime confidence that “as these different pursuits have never 
yet interfered with, but have promoted each other . . . this will continue to be 
the case."?? 

What theological edification encouraged, professional occupation may 
also have dictated. Though late eighteenth-century Britain possessed no 
institutionalized career structure for men of science, careers in science were 
beginning to emerge: in their different ways John Dalton, P. M. Roget, 
and William Henry may have felt this stimulus to the pursuit and publica- 
tion of natural knowledge. In 1790 Dalton was still an obscure Kendal ped- 
agogue, writing somewhat desperately to his friends that "very few people 
of middling genius" became schoolmasters and arguing that “my inclina- 
tion would yet adapt itself to any business that promised to be of advantage.” 
Ten years later he was secure in Manchester, with a rising scientific repu- 
tation and a growing role in the Literary and Philosophical Society, as setter 
of intellectual standards and as trusted administrator of scientific affairs.*? 

Technological enthusiasm also played a role in the life of the society. 
Particularly when it came to encouraging manufacturers to pay their admis- 


38 William Turner, A General Introcuctory Discourse . . . (Newcastle-on-Tyne, 1802), 15; 
A Sermon Preached, 10, 24. 

39 4 Sermon Preached, 8; Joseph Priestley in Derby Mercury, Sept. 29, 1791. See also Webb on 
the English Unitarians. 

40 Thackray, Dalton, especially ch. 4. 
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sion fees, the hope of industrial advance through scientific research was a 
serviceable rhetorical theme: “The misfortune is, that few dyers are chem- 
ists, and few chemists dyers," declared Thomas Henry to the applause of his 
audience. Some visionaries—including Henry himself—took the possi- 
bilities very seriously, invested much effort, and lost significant sums of 
money. But that many manufacturers hoped for or found technological 
advance and personal profit through the promotion of science goes against 
the grain of the evidence discussed below. 

Science was probably more important in its role as value-transcendent 
pursuit. Natural knowledge was inevitably espoused with particular mo- 
tives, for particular ends, by particular means. It was no more free of 
conscious and unconscious values than any other activity of man. Yet 
because the area of discourse was the natural rather than the moral world 
and because all participants agreed that there existed impersonal and 
timeless laws of nature, appeal to which must prove decisive, science was 
felt to offer a neutral means of communication between often hostile groups. 
"Bigotry and party rage" did lead to mass resignations from the society on 
several occasions. The strain induced in the society in 1785 by the appar- 
ently innocuous proposal to raise a subscription for Joseph Priestley's epoch- 
making researches into the chemistry of gases indicates how hard it was 
to divorce natural philosophy from politics or religion. This strain, how- 
ever, should be set against scenes such as that at a 1788 meeting of the 
town's fustian and calico manufacturers, where the opposing leaders 
Thomas Walker and Robert Peel “collared each other, and all was vio- 
lence."*? In contrast to such alternatives, science was an activity that enabled 
different elements of the town's aristocracy to come together and to express 
their cultural solidarity and social cohesion in face of both the local 
lumpenproletariat and more traditional English elites. 

Other cultural modes—music, painting, literature— also offered possi- 
bilities as polite knowledge and value-transcendent pursuit. To a lesser 
extent they could be a professional occupation or rational entertainment. 
But as theological instruction, as technological agent, and especially as 
intellectual ratifier of a new world order, natural knowledge commanded 
cognitive domains closed off from these other forms. These genres were 
also more integral to the central value system of eighteenth-century England, 
and for that reason less suitable as expressions of alternative values. Thus 
by adaptation and default natural knowledge became the cultural mode 
of Manchester, as of those other industrial towns adumbrated by Bernal. 


41 Henry, “On the Advantages of Literature and Philosophy,” 27. 

42 The first resignations came with the formation of the College of Arts and Sciences in 1783, 
and further unease arose with the grant to Priestley in 1785. See Henry to Rush, May 10, 1784, 
Rush Papers and J. T. Rutt, Theological and Miscellaneous Works of Joseph Priestley, 1 
(London, 1831): 423-24. The formation of the Manchester Academy in 1786 led to further strains, 
while the failure of the society to adopt the formal motion of condolence to Priestley in 1791 was 
the occasion of still more resignations. For the 1788 altercations among Manchester manu- 
facturers, see W. Bowden, Industrial Society in England Toward the End of the Eighteenth 
Century (New York, 1925), 168. 
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Ir REMAINS to discuss the scientific work undertaken by members of the 
Literary and Philosophical Society, how that work reflects the place of’ 
science in their lives, and its relationships to the Industrial Revolution 
then transforming the whole of their environment. To do this I shall 
examine the characteristics of new groups joining the society at ten-year 
intervals and also explore the activities of particular individuals and families. 

Table 1 shows that the founding group of twenty-four included fourteen 
medical men, four gentlemen (one the president of the infirmary), one 
Unitarian minister, one captain in the army, one tutor to a nobleman’s 
son, and two manufacturers: altogether an eminently polite group. The 
entry of manufacturers and Anglican ministers during the rest of 1781 is 
particularly evident. All but one of the Anglican ministers were to resign 
only two years later in protest against the progressive aims and ambitions 
of the College of Arts and Sciences. It is remarkable that these guardians 
of traditional order joined the society at all. The fact testifies to the reality 
and the limitations of natural knowledge as a value-transcendent pursuit. 
It also points to the local influence of arriviste manufacturers, merchants, 
and medical men. Such men found their natural gathering place in the 
socially, politically, and intellectually exclusive meetings of the Unitarian 
Church. Manchester was and is the national center of this group, Cross 
Street Chapel its cathedral. It is nicely symbolic that the chapel was con- 
siderably extended in 1780 as manufacturing converts joined its progressive 
ranks. 

Though only four of the "Lit & Phil's" twenty-four founders were Uni- 
tarians, they included its three prime activists—Thomas Percival (vice- 
president in 1781 and president for 1782-86 and 1789-1804), Thomas 
Henry (secretary for 1781-87, then successively vice-president and president 
until his death in 1816), and Thomas Barnes (Unitarian minister and vice- 
president for 1781—84). Further identification of the society with rational 
ends is provided by its home in rooms attached to the Unitarian Chapel, 
from a few months after the society's inauguration until December 1799, 
and by the fact that the ministers at Cross Street from 1781 to 1851 were 
not only members of the society but also active in its affairs.5? Shifts in 


43 As a creed and as a denomination Unitarianism underwent a slow, complicated evolution 
in the half century following 1760; for instance, it was legally proscribed until 1819. Divisions 
among Unitarians rarely led to schism, and that exaltation of the rational and progressive per- 
sonified by Joseph Priestley was characteristic of all parties to Unitarian doctrine. See Sir Thomas 
Baker, Memorials of a Dissenting Chapel . . . Being a Sketch of the Rise of Nonconformity 
in Manchester . . . (London, 1884); E. L. H. Thomas, /llustrations of Cross Street Chapel... 
(Manchester, 1917); H. McLachlan, The Unitarian Movement in the Religious Life of England 
(London, 1934); J. D. Gay, The Geography of Religion in England (London, 1971), especially 
181-83; and Webb on the Unitarians. At the height of their prosperity the Unitarians had only 
five chapels in Manchester, but an influence far beyond their numbers. On the society’s meeting 
place, see Nicholson, "Literary and Philosophical Society," 119-20. The only minister not to 
join the society had a correspondingly brief stay at Cross Street (1825-27). All the others (the 
chapel had two ministers at any one time) joined the society and most served on its council. 
Similar Unitarian coteries, with similar cultural orientations, existed in other provincial centers 
of commerce and manufacture: for Derby sce J. Y. D. Peel, Herbert Spencer (London, 1971), 
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this alliance between science and social values are illustrated by the changing 
percentages of Unitarians among different peer groups of recruits to the 
“Lit & Phil” (see table 2). The rise over the years to 1810 was interrupted 
only by the period of repression in the 1790s, when alliance with such a 
progressive denomination called for some temerity. The decline is equally 
precipitous. By 1850 the only Unitarian joining was a minister. Man- 
chester's aristocracy of manufacturers, by now legitimated and secure, 
abandoned both science and advanced religion as appropriate cultural 
symbols. The great manufacturing families found social issues, practical 
politics, and the reform of Oxbridge to be matters more congenial to third- 
generation taste. The sharply lower percentage of manufacturers among 
those joining the society after the Napoleonic wars were men of more 
modest wealth and different type. 

A. significant development in the years after Waterloo was the steady 
rise of those with a "professional" interest in scientific research. By 1850, 
fourteen per cent of the peer group was directly in higher education, and 
the total was larger still if we include the diminishing, changing band of 
medical men. Neither of the medical men in 1850-52 had infirmary con- 
nections, but one was a lecturer in a proprietary medical school: of the seven 
in the 1840-42 group only three had infirmary connections, while three 
lectured in medical schools. Other shifts were also occurring. Most noticeable 
is the arrival of engineers as an explicit, self-confident group. Richard Rob- 
erts, in 1823, was the first to join the society, although he had already been 
in Manchester for seven years. By the 1840s the number and influence of 
the engineers were considerable. The character of the manufacturing group 
was also changing, with far fewer cotton spinners and a growing number of 
chemical manufacturers, metal workers, and others whose technical interests 
had a closer association with the possibilities offered by physical science. 
It may be that the social forms and images that characterized natural knowl- 
edge in the "consolidating" phase of the Industrial Revolution, say after 
1850, gave rise to the tradition cf interpretation through which Halévy and 
others misplaced by at least half a century whatever direct links existed 
between science and technology within the Manchester Literary and Philo- 
sophical Society. To search for such connections in the period 1780-1840 
is to miss the deeper cultural meaning of the spectacular growth of science 
during the British Industrial Revolution. 

The pattern of the earlier period is clear, at least if one takes the granting 
of patents as an indicator of concern with technical improvement. None of 
the founding members of the society took out a patent, while of those join- 
ing later in 1781 only two manufacturers did so. Neither have any publica- 
tions to their names nor any detectable role within the scientific or admin- 
istrative life of the society. On the other hand two gentlemen and eight 


ch. 2; for Norwich see Robert K. Webb, Harriei Martineau: A Radical Victorian (New York, 
1960), chs. 2, 3. i 
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medical men did publish scientific papers (there were, of course, also theo- 
logical and antiquarian publications). The nearest the one publishing manu- 
facturer came to any equation of science and technology is itself revealing. 
Thomas Kershaw, a calico printer, wrote on “The Comparative Merit of the 
Ancients and the Moderns with Respect to the Imitative Arts.”** 

The group who joined in 1789-92 show the society in a more settled state. 
A druggist took out two patents, and a cotton merchant had procured a 
patent twenty years before joining the society. Again, neither member pub- 
lished or played an active role within the society. Scientific publications were 
undertaken by four medical men (forty-four per cent of their group) and five 
manufacturers (thirty-nine per cent). The papers of this latter set scarcely 
. provide strong evidence for any science-and-technology linkage. One manu- 
facturer wrote "Observations on the Advantages of Planting Wastelands" 
while another examined "Spontaneous Generation" and “The Production 


TABLE 2 
Period of Joining Percentage Who Were 
the “Lit & Phil” Size of Group Unitarians 
Founders 24 16% 
Rest of 1781 22 18% 
Total of above 46 17% 
1789-92 30 23% 
1799-1803 26 12% 
1809-11 27 30976 
1819-22 27 22% 
1828-32 28 15% 
1840-42 40 10% 
1850-52 28 4% 


of Air by the Freezing of Water.” One investigated the “Weight Increase of 
Heated Bodies on Cooling." Only two composed on obviously technological 
themes. James Watt, Jr. gave "Some Account of a Mine in Which the 
Aerated Barytes is Found." Thomas Hoyle, a calico printer, wrote “On 
Oxygenated Muriate of Potash," thus providing a paper in which a subject 
of industrial importance received direct if not scientific attention.* 

Of the group that joined between 1799 and 1803, one tape manufacturer 
eventually secured a patent, while one medical man wrote on physiological 
subjects. None of the manufacturers ventured any scientific publications. 
The high point of manufacturing involvement in the society was in 

44 Manchester Memoirs, 1 (1785): 405-12. The obtaining of a patent, as revealed by files at 
the Patent Office, London, has been taken as the measure of concern with advancing technology. 
See also B. Woodcroft, Alphabetical Index of Patentees of Inventions, 1617-1852 (London, 1854). 

45 See Thomas Richardson, "Observations," Manchester Memoirs, 4 (1796): 345-68; Joseph 
Priestley, Jr., "Spontaneous Generation,” Transactions of the American Philosophical Society, 
6 (1809): 119-28, and “Production of Air," ibid., 5 (1802): 36-41; Thomas Henry, Jr., "Weight 


Increase,” Manchester Memoirs, 3 (1790): 174-77; James Watt, Jr, “Some Account,” ibid. 
598-608; and Thomas Hoyle, “Oxygenated Muriate,” ibid., 5 (1798): 221-42. 
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1809-11, with some fifty-six per cent of the new members coming from 
this class. None took out patents or published any scientific papers. Of the 
manufacturers in the 1819-22 group, one procured a patent, published an 
obscure mythological paper, and otherwise played no part in the society. One 
manufacturing chemist published a brief note on “The Discovery of 
Selenium in the Sulphuric Acid Made from the Pyrites of Anglesey." Of the 
one other publishing merchant it was said that "the greater part of his 
ninety two years were devoted to the study of science." The Royal Society ` 
Catalogue lists sixty-four of his papers. Like his classic 1861 Monograph of 
British Spiders, all John Blackwell’s publications were devoted to natural 
history.* 


ENOUGH HAS BEEN said to illustrate the sterility of any simple thesis about 
the technological purposes of Manchester science in the Industrial Revolu- 
tion. It remains to examine the broader cultural meaning of that science 
as revealed in the life-patterns of some leading local families over three or 
four generations. This analysis will point up the striking extent to which 
natural knowledge was the private cultuxal property of a closely knit, con- 
tinually intermarrying, almost dynastic elite, and how that elite's ambition 
to move toward the center of affairs provided fuel for political reform move- 
ments and for changes in the nature of the nation's science. Six Unitarian 
families provided almost five per cent of the society's membership (28 out of 
588 members). More strikingly. their members held office for a collective 
total of 144 years, or for 4.5 years each on average, occupying between them 
twenty-five per cent of the available offices. The families in question were 
the Gregs, the Heywoods, the Henrys, the McConnels, the Philipses, and 
the Robinsons. 

The fortunes of the Greg family began in 1780 when Samuel Greg left 
Belfast to join uncles who were modest fustian manufacturers in Manchester. 
Samuel established mills at Quarry Bank, outside the town. He also took 
up Unitarianism and in 1790 joined the Literary and Philosophical Society. 
He never held office or published, but he did send his two sons to the 
"scientific" University of Edinburgh. Each married into the family of an- 
other Unitarian (Robert Hyde Greg chose a daughter of Robert Philips, the 
manufacturer, while his brother William Rathbone Greg espoused Lucy 
Henry, daughter of William Henry, the physician), each entered the Greg 
business, and each joined the "Lit & Phil." Robert was a model employer 
and a man of scientific and horticultural tastes. The Geological Society of 
London attracted his particular interest, and by his death in 1875 he had put 
together "the best private collection in England" in the field of mineralogy. 

46 Samuel Robinson, “Sketch of the Life and Writings of Ferdoosec," Manchesler Memoirs, 
9 (1824): 1-63; Edmund P. Thomson, "Discovery of Sclenium," Annals of Philosophy, 9 (1825): 


52; John Blackwall, Monograph of British Spiders (London, 1861); and see Proceedings of the 
Manchester Literary and Philosophical Society, 21 (1882): 141-42. 
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This eminently respectable interest was complemented by a taste for experi- 
mental farming, which he carried on in Hertfordshire. The polite science 
of the mill-owner mineralogist was allied with the reforming interests of 
the economist and liberal politician (M.P. for Manchester, 1839-41), and 
the concern for social order of a founder of the Mechanics' Institution. 

William Rathbone Greg was the first secretary and later the president 
of the Manchester Statistical Society, thus aiding reformist endeavor. He 
also participated in the early years of the British Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science. Moving to London and the comptrollership of Her 
Majesty's Stationery Office, he was finally to become an elegant and apoca- 
lyptic prophet of doom. Perfectly expressing the changing values of Man- 
chester's elite, he wrote W. E. Gladstone in 1852 that 


I am one of a considerable and daily increasing class who belong to the liberal 
party by early connection, long and active association, and by many surviving 
opinions also, who are yet decidedly conservative in all that relates to the further 
infusion of the democratic element into our Constitution. We still consider our- 
selves earnest reformers, but thorough anti-democrats.!* 


Scientific interest and connection with the "Lit & Phil" did just survive 
into the third generation in the person of Robert Philips Greg, eldest son 
of Robert Hyde Greg. Like his father he was educated at Edinburgh Uni- 
versity and joined the Geological Society. He was also a founder of the 
London Mineralogical Society and its treasurer for a number of years. Before 
he was fifty, however, he had retired to the family estates in Hertfordshire, 
there to pursue "the peaceful and beneficient life of an active and useful 
country squire.” At his death the mineralogical collection went to the British 
Museum, and the Gregs' connection with science, Manchester, and Uni- 
tarianism ended after three generations.*® 

The Gregs are atypical in that it was the second, not the third, generation 
which was caught up in political and meliorist social activity, though still 
turning toward science. The Henry family provides a more familiar pattern. 
Thomas Henry was the son of respectable Anglicans, who kept a boarding 
school in Wrexham. The expense involved deterred them from their plan of 
sending him to Oxford University and into the Church. Instead he was 
apprenticed to a succession of apothecaries including one in Oxford, where 
he literally spent time on the margin of established society. Henry settled 
in Manchester in 1764. His practice prospered. In 1778 he became visiting 
apothecary to the infirmary and began to be noted for his “medical atten- 
dance, for the most part on the more opulent inhabitants of the town and 


47 William R. Greg to W. E. Gladstone, Apr. 4, 1852, Add. MSS 44,571 £ 283, British Museum. 

38 F, Collier, “Samuel Greg and Styal Mill,” Manchester Memoirs, 85 (1943): 139-56; obituary 
of Robert Hyde Greg in Manchester Guardian, Feb. 23, 1785; William Henry to Charles Babbage, 
Aug. 7, 1835, Add. MSS 37,189 f 159, British Muscum; information in biographical file, Man- 
chester Local History Library, Manchester, England; and Proceedings of the Geological Society, 
63 (1907): Ixiii-Ixiv. An exhaustive study of the dynastic patterns of intermarriage in the group 
is available in Gatrell, “Middle Class Manchester.” 
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neighbourhood." About this time he became a Unitarian and a chemical 
manufacturer. He was a founding member of the “Lit & Phil” and held 
office continuously (with one two-month break) until his death in 1816. He 
translated Lavoisier's Chemical Essays and published in meteorology, med- 
icine, chemistry, technology, and biography. His activities everywhere reveal 
the man of intellect and growing wealth, to whom science offered a means 
of self-expression not otherwise available.‘ 

Thomas Henry, Jr., his eldest son, was a signal disappointment. Sent to 
attend the chemical lectures of Dr. Bryan Higgins in London, trained in 
James Potter’s Manchester fustian manufactory, apprenticed to Dr. Lyon 
(a Liverpool surgeon and corresponding member of the “Lit & Phil"), and, 
in 1790, matriculated at Edinburgh, he settled to no pursuit. In 1794 he 
joined Joseph Priestley in his emigration to America but soon returned. He 
died in the Virgin Islands in 1798. William Henry, Thomas’s second son, 
proved more rewarding. He was educated at Edinburgh University. He 
married Mary Bayley, the daughter of another wealthy Unitarian member of 
the “Lit & Phil,” and became a physician at the Manchester Infirmary, a 
chemical manufacturer, and a leading citizen. He was vice-president of the 
“Lit & Phil” for twenty-seven years, a fellow of the Geological Society, an 
F.R.S. and Copley Medallist (1809), and one of the principals at the founda- 
tion meeting of the British Association for the Advancement of Science 
(characteristically, he spoke on Joseph Priestley). A succession of papers in 
chemistry, electricity, and medicine flowed from his pen. His central role in 
Manchester science was reinforced by his refinement of manner, his elo- 
quence of speech, and “his wealth and habits of entertaining freely.’’5 

His own son, William Charles Henry, was educated as a private pupil of 
John Dalton, who taught him "the great and leading doctrines of chemical 
philosophy," then at Edinburgh University, in Cambridge, and at the Paris 
hospitals. He also studied in Berlin and was one of the earliest English pupils 
of Justus Liebig at Giessen. By the time he returned home in 1836, he was 
the best trained and widest-traveled man of science of his generation. Elected 
F.R.S. and a fellow of the Geological Society, he was appointed as local secre- 
tary for the 1837 Liverpool meeting of the British Association, and at the 
same time elected a vice-president of the Manchester “Lit & Phil.” He thus 
had every incentive and opportunity to devote his life to scientific research. 
As Leonard Horner noted when he dined with "the élite of the mercantile 
aristocracy of Manchester" in 1836, "Young Dr. Henry was there. .. . [He 
has worked] in the laboratories of Mitscherlich and Henry Rose, as scien- 
tific chemical research is his great occupation. His father is very rich, and he 
is an only son, so that he has no occasion to practise [medicine]. 5! 


49See obituary notices for Thomas Henry in Manchester Memoirs, 8 (1819): 204-40, and 
Monthly Repository, 11 (1816): 485. I am indebted to Drs. W. and K. Farrar for letting me 
consult and draw on their extensive unpublished study of the Henry family. 

50 See obituary notices for William Henry in Manchester Memoirs, 11 (1842): 99-141, and 
Christian Reformer (1836), pp. 743-46. 

51 See obituary notices for William Charles Henry in Manchester Memoirs, 44 (1842): 178-79, 
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On his first visit to England Justus Liebig was to describe the Henry's 
house as "a kind of palace," and to be "rather taken aback by the massive 
elegance of a rich English household." He records how his room was pro- 
vided with 


four kinds of washbasin, one for the head and face, one for the teeth, one for the 
hands and a bidet. In the evening Henry had friends in for dinner, which was 
dreadfully boring for me; the servants came in black tail coats, kneebreeches and 
stockings, white gloves, three slaveys behind us, in short it was princely, but for 
me very dreary. I will say nothing about the food, still less of the dozen or so 
wines.52 


If Liebig found all this irksome, W. C. Henry found it equally unconducive 
to the austere life of a research scientist. Shortly after Liebig's visit he 
abandoned Manchester, science, and Unitarianism for the life of an Anglican | 
squire in the Herefordshire countryside. Natural knowledge as a means of 
cultura] self-expression was thus found redundant in the third generation. 

The Heywoods were a prosperous Liverpool family of Dissenters. Two 
brothers, Benjamin Arthur and Nathaniel, moved to Manchester as bankers 
in 1788. Within the century following the election of Benjamin Arthur 
Heywood in 1789, the family provided a further six members for the "Lit & 
Phil": Nathaniel (elected 1796) and three of his sons—the first Sir Benjamin 
(1815), Richard (1822), and James (1833). Two of Sir Benjamin's sons, 
Oliver (elected 1864) and Charles James (1889), followed family tradition. 
Benjamin Arthur, Nathaniel, and Sir Benjamin between them occupied 
the treasurer's office and thus enjoyed membership of the society's inner 
council continuously from 1791 to 1850. The two brothers of the first gen- 
eration adhered to Unitarianism and to the society, without playing a par- 
ticularly prominent part in either. Benjamin Arthur remained unmarried, 
while Nathaniel made a suitably advantageous match with Anne, only 
daughter of Thomas Percival (by 1790 president of the "Lit & Phil,” senior 
physician in the town, and a figure of national stature). Sir Benjamin, their 
eldest son, was educated at Glasgow University, acquiring such a taste for 
science that he had a private laboratory fitted in his house on returning to 
Manchester and there “passed much of his time.’** 

No scientific paper ever came from Sir Benjamin Heywood’s pen. He did, 
however, marry Sophia Anne Robinson, the daughter of Thomas Robinson, 
who was a merchant, a Unitarian, and a librarian to the "Lit & Phil." Sir 
Benjamin was essential to the success of the Mechanics' Institution, subscrib- 
ing liberally and, as president from 1824 to 1841, enunciating and elabo- 
rating the possibilities of science for the social control of the lower orders. 


and Manchester Guardian, Jan. 9, 1892. Sec also William Henry to M. Napier, June 19, 1814, 
Add. MSS $34,611 f 81, British Museum; and K. M. Lyell, ed., Memoir of Leonard Horner 
(London, 1890), 1: 326-27. 

52 Justus Liebig to Mrs. Liebig, Aug. 9, 1837, Bayerische Staatsbibliothek, Munich, Germany, 
quoted by the Farrars. 

53 See 'T. Heywood, 4 Memoir of Sir Benjamin Heywood (Manchester, 1888), especially p. 24; 
and Baker, Memorials of a Dissenting Chapel, 108, 111, 115, passim. 
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Those same arguments which in the 1780s had been used to awaken the 
interest of a new elite were now recast for the benefit of those in more 
humble stations. By the 1820s it was otiose to stress the possibilities that 
natural knowledge held out for Manchester’s rulers. They were too occu- 
pied with the prospects of national political power on the one hand and 
local social unrest on the other. For control of the latter natural knowledge 
was one of the means that came automatically to hand. 

As Heywood put it to the assembled artisans in 1825, "the better knowl- 
edge of your business, and the qualification to make valuable improvements 
in it [which lectures in chemistry and mechanics will provide] . . . are the 
surest means of advancing yourselves and your families in the world." 
Should such advancement not be forthcoming 


it must also be remembered that the Mechanics' Institution will afford you 
entertainment as well as instruction. . . . To any who in search of amusement are 
accustomed. to spend their evenings frequently in a public house, or indulge in 
other sensual gratifications, I can promise, if they will assert themselves a little 
at first, far more amusement from this institution. 

Two years later, following a brief but severe recession in trade, Heywood 
was able to point out how "the patience with which the working classes 
have borne their severe sufferings is far beyond my praise. I delight to think 
of it as one result of those juster views which education necessarily implants 
in the mind." 5* 

Sir Benjamin was a founder of the Royal Manchester Institution—a 
society designed to bring art and science before the petit bourgeoisie of 
the town. Like the lower ranking Mechanics’ Institution the R.M.I. was an 
offspring of the "Lit & Phil" created and controlled by members of the 
more ancient body. In their proposal of 1823 its founders admitted their 
hope that the R.M.I. would “have the pleasing effect of removing prejudice, 
of softening the asperity of party feeling, and of fixing the public attention 
upon an object, with regard to which vehement differences of opinion can 
hardly be expected to arise." “The storms of religious or political animosity” 
would thus be avoided. It was intended to include in the institution a 
museum for the Natural History Society and to provide the commodious 
lecture room long lacking in “a town which, during half a century, has been 
honourably distinguished for its attachment to science." However, in a 
passage revealing of the changing priorities in Manchester culture, the 
prospectus argued that literature and the arts "tend, even more perhaps 
than the sciences themselves, to diffuse through the discordant elements 
of society a pervading emotion of friendly sympathy and mutual satisfac- 


5&Sir Benjamin Heywood, Addresses Delivered at the Manchester Mechanics’ Institution 
(London, 1843), 19-17, 29-30. Sec also M. Tylecote, The Mechanics’ Institutes of Lancashire and 
Yorkshire before 1851 (Manchester, 1851); and Harold Silver, The Concept of Popular Education 
(London, 1965). 
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Fig. 3. Observatory proposed to be erected at Kersal Moor. Courtesy Manchester Public 
Libraries, Manchester, England. 


tion.” Though science might still be appropriate food for the proletariat, 
art was increasingly to the taste of the commercial aristocracy, and per- 
missible to the respectable middle class. 

Héywood was also a trustee of Cross Street Chapel, a supporter of the 
Manchester Academy, and a moderate Whig. He served as an M.P. for 
Lancashire in the critical days of 1831. The London acquaintance then 
developed, led to a home in the capital, a baronetcy (1838), the sending of 
two sons to Eton and two to Harrow, a judicious change to Anglicanism 
(1842), and, with almost too symbolic a timing, his election as an F.R.S. soon 
afterwards. Two of his sons eventually joined the Manchester Society. 
Neither made any contribution or held any office. As liberal Anglicans their 
public spirit and charity were irreproachable—Oliver Heywood became the 
first honorary freeman of Manchester in 1888— but their interest in science 
was negligible. _ 

Sir Benjamin illustrates a flowering of scientific and civic concern charac- 
teristic of the Manchester aristocracy in its second generation. That same 
tendency may be seen in his brothers Richard and especially James. James 
was educated at Edinburgh University and entered the family bank. The 
property he inherited on the death of Benjamin Arthur in 1828 enabled 
him to abandon this dull pursuit and go to Cambridge. Duly entered, with 


55 “Proposal of 1823” in packet B.4., Archives of the Roval Manchester Institution, Manchester 
Central Library. 
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William Whewell as his tutor, he graduated a senior optime 1833 and 
proceeded to the Inns of Court. He later married a daughter of John 
Kennedy, another "Lit & Phil" member and manufacturer, practiced a 
little, and became a Liberal M.P. for North Lancashire in 1847 and 1852. As 
such, he was to move the 1850 request for a Royal Commission on the ancient 
universities. He also found time to assist in founding the Manchester Geo- 
logical Society (1838), to become an F.R.S. some time before his eldest 
brother, and to serve as president of the Statistical Society of London and 
chairman of the Royal Historical Society. He “maintained at his own expense 
a lecturer in Civil Engineering in connection with the secular side of the 
[Manchester] College.” Such interest could not survive another generation, 
though the Heywoods continue to prosper to this day as suitably southern 
English gentry.5e 

Similar patterns may be seen in the cotton-spinning families of the 
McConnels and the Robinsons, and in the powerful Philips clan, who were 
active in silk manufacture, cotton spinning, and merchandizing. One strand 
of this last family may provide an illustration. John Philips was one of three 
cousins descended from an obscure merchant. By the 1780s all three were 
associated in various Manchester manufacturing enterprises. All were Uni- 
tarians, and all joined the “Lit & Phil” in the early 1780s, without taking 
any active part in its affairs. John Leigh Philips, son of John Philips, further 
built up the family business and created a sensation when he arranged for 
his mills to be lighted by gas in 1805. He was active in the "Lit & Phil," 
served on its publication committee, and developed a renowned natural- 
history collection. After his death the collection was bought at auction for 
over £5,000 by Thomas Henry Robinson. It then formed the basis around 
which the Manchester Natural History Society organized in 1821. John Leigh 
Philips's two sons both seem to have left Manchester, Unitarianism, and 
science—the one to become a landscape painter, the other a naval ofhicer.’? 
The Philipses thus provide a classic example of adhesion to the society by 
the money-making first generation, flowering of scientific talent in the sec- 
ond, and overt movement from these alternative values toward the cultural 
center in the third generation. The same patterning may be observed among 
the manufacturing elite of other provincial English towns. For instance 
Jedediah Strutt of Belper was a Unitarian manufacturer. His son William 
was noted as a man of science while his grandson became.an Anglican, a 
liberal politician, and a peer. A contemporary observer of the Unitarian 
scene correctly noted the symbolic fact “that in opulent families the carriages 


56 See Heywood, A Memoir, especially 140-45; obituary notices in Manchester Memoirs, 42 
(1898): Ix-Ixi, and 50 (1906): xxxii; and MSS D.4., notes by A. J. Naylor in Unitarian College, 
` Manchester, England. 

57 Faraday, "Philips Correspondence"; F. Nicholson, “The Old Manchester Natural History 
Society and Its Museum,” Manchester Memoirs, 58 (1913): 1-13; and "Extracts from the Minute 
Book of the Manchester Society for the Promotion of Natural History,” MS 378-42. M 60, 
Archives Dept., Manchester Central Library. 
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of the third generation always carried their possessors away to the national 
Church." Judicious marriage was central at each stage of this characteristic 
social trajectory. Daughters played correspondingly important roles. When 
Jeremiah Marshall of Leeds prospered as a merchant he moved to the 
Unitarian chapel earlier associated with Joseph Priestley. Marshall's son 
John—equally an outsider to the traditional elite of Leeds— pursued busi- 
ness, science, and the daughter of another Unitarian merchant. John Mar- 
shall’s eldest son was called to the bar, elected to Parliament, and became 
an Anglican and a country gentleman. Two younger sons married daughters 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer. One daughter married a peer (Lord 
Monteagle), while a second symbolized another aspect of these same transi- 
tions by her marriage to William Whewell, master of Trinity College and a 
leader of the new movement to serious science in Cambridge.’® 

'The Manchester "Lit & Phil" was neither defined nor delimited by Uni- 
tarians and manufacturers, as table 1 has made clear. Other significant, 
dynastic groups within the society included the surgeons arid some Anglican 
families. The sürgeons, at least in the first two or three decades, tended to 
be local men, craft educated by apprenticeship, loyal members of the estab- 
lished cHurch, and jealous of the liberal principles, cosmopolitan ideas, and 
` higher status of the growing number of physicians in the town. Typical 
examples are to be found in the Hall and White families. Surgeons had 
obvious reasons to adhere to the "Lit & Phil" from its earliest days. Other 
Anglicans were more cautious. The mass entry and subsequent egress of 
Anglican ministers has been indicated. Such Church-oriented manufacturers 
as the Peel family chose to stand aloof from the society in its early days; the 
first Robert Peel joined only in 1799 when the initial radical thrust had been 
thoroughly blunted. It was the physicians and manufacturers congregated 
at Cross Street Chapel who gave the "Lit & Phil" its tone, its energy, and its 
orientation. Quakers, Anglicans, surgeons, barristers, and gentlemen might 
all add their contributions. Yet it was that particular combination of polite 
knowledge and progressivist philosophy also represented in Unitarianism 
which was best to express the allegiance of these new men and turn their 
zeal to scientific ends. 

The polite, indeed ornamental, nature of the science most likely to be 
pursued by Manchester manufacturers in the Industrial Revolution has 
already been indicated: John Leigh Philips, mill owner and natural his- 
torian; Sir Benjamin Heywood, banker and chemical adept; Robert Hyde 
Greg, cotton spinner and mineralogist; such examples can be multiplied 
without effort. The second generation of the Hibbert family (linen mer- 
chants and Unitarians) gave rise to the geologist and antiquarian Samuel 

58 See W. G. Rimmer, The Marshalls of Leeds: Flax Spinners (Cambridge, 1960). The Uni- 
tarian elite features as a major strand of that “Intellectual Aristocracy” analyzed by Noel Annan 


in J. H. Plumb, ed., Studies in Social History (London, 1955), 243-87. Quotation cited by Webb 
from Lewis B. Bowring, ed., Autobiographical Recollections of Sir John Bowring (London, 


1877), 388. 
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Hibbert-Ware; Joseph Evesleigh, hat manufacturer, was a significant bota- 
nist; John Moore, a Unitarian and retired merchant, was active as a zoologist, 
botanist, and horticulturalist; Eaton Hodgkinson, son of a respectable 
farmer, moved to Manchester in 1811 "to satisfy [his] thirst for scientific 
knowledge and society"; John Blackwell, retired linen importer, was a 
world authority on spiders; Thomas Glazebrook Rylands, cloth and wire 
manufacturer, was a noted astronomer and natural historian; and John Ken- 
nedy, machine maker and mule spinner, was a devoted friend of science 
over many years. L. J. Henderson was certainly correct, though in ways 
he did not fully appreciate, when he argued that "science owes more to the 
steam engine, than the steam engine owes to science." 

John Kennedy is worth further examination since he exemplifies much 
about the society. He had only the most rudimentary formal education, hav- 
ing been brought up in the remote mountains of Kirkcudbrightshire. In 
1784, on route to his spectacular career in Manchester, he heard some 
lectures by John Banks, itinerant natural philosopher. These lectures "laid 
the foundation of his future tastes." As an obituarist noted, 


'There were few disinguished men in the scientific world with whom [Mr. Ken- 
nedy] was not acquainted and on terms of friendly intercourse. . . . In private 
society Mr. Kennedy had the manners and conversation of a gentleman, acquired, 
not from his education, but from his subsequent intercourse with the best society. 
He had great discrimination, and would never associate with any but those of 
superior attainments . . . during a long period of years he was a regular attendant 
at the meetings [of the "Lit & Phil]. 


'The relationships between science, technology, and the Industrial Revolu- 
tion find one of their classic expressions in the picture of John Kennedy, 
self-educated cotton spinner and Unitarian, sitting in Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, deep in scientific conversation with William Whewell, the future 
master.9? 

Two of Kennedy's daughters were to marry within the dynastic elite of 
the "Lit & Phil": one to James Heywood, the other to Samuel Robinson. 
Robinson was a merchant, a Unitarian, and a promoter of the Manchester 
Statistical Society. Another daughter married Edwin Chadwick, the sanitary 
reformer. Kennedy's only son was to make the classic transition from the 
alternative value system to the central one. Despite his Unitarian back- 
ground and early education John Lawson Kennedy was sent to Cambridge, 
where he subscribed to the Articles of Religion and graduated. He was called 


59 Mrs. Hibbert Ware, Life and Correspondence of the Late Samuel Hibbert Ware (Man- 
chester, 1882); J. T. Slugg, Reminiscences of Manchester Fifty Years Ago (Manchester, 1881), 
184. See obituaries for: John Moore in Manchester Guardian, May 18, 1857; Eaton Hodgkinson 
in Manchester Memoirs, 22 (1865): 145-204; John Blackwall in The Entomologist, 14 (1881): 
145-50; and John Kennedy in Manchester Memoirs, 21 (1862): 147-57, and Christian Reformer, 
11 (1855) 772-74. Also see R. D. Radcliffe, A Memoir of Thomas Glazebrook Rylands 
(Warrington, 1901). 

90 Manchester Memoirs, 21 (1862): 147-57; William Whewell to W. C. Henry, May 8, 1833, 
Houghton Library, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 
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to the bar but did not practice. Instead he extended the family's manufac- 
turing wealth. He did join the "Lit & Phil," but he plainly felt no need to 
express his separation from the central values of English society. Instead he 
was a great reader, an art fancier, and a good sportsman especially fond of 
hunting. The family estates, the family business, and his duties as a J.P. 
were the occupations of a wealthy man assimilated to, not alienated from, 
the wider society in which he lived.* 


Ir THE ENDURING impact of Manchester science within the Industrial. Revo- 
lution is not to be found in its technical implications, that impact was none 
the less real. Further facets of it may be seen in the three areas of context, 
clientele, and concerns. 

This account has taken for granted rather than emphasized the way that 
wider cultural valuations of natural knowledge and concern with it led to 
the creation of institutions and roles in which professional men of science 
could flourish. The ambitions expressed by Manchester spokesmen in the 
1780s did not include this aim. But creation of the "Lit & Phil" and of a 
host of lesser institutions, with audiences, publications, occasional paid posi- 
tions, libraries, apparatus, chemicals, mineral cabinets, biological collections, 
and prizes and legitimating titles, made scientific careers possible. Of major 
men of science within the society, only William Henry and James Prescott 
Joule grew up in Manchester. They both enjoyed second-generation wealth, 
and their devotion to science exemplifies the values of the city's new elite. 
In contrast John Dalton, William Sturgeon, and Lyon Playfair all came 
from outside and depended on Manchester institutions for employment— 
Dalton as a professor of natural philosophy at the Manchester Academy, 
Sturgeon as a lecturer in experimental philosophy at the Royal Victoria 
Gallery, and Playfair as a professor of chemistry at the Royal Manchester 
Institution. Other "outsider" professionals who made lesser contributions 
include M. L. Phillips, a professor of physical sciences at the Manchester 
Academy; R. A. Smith and F. Crace Calvert, both employed at the Royal 
Manchester Institution; and W. C. Williamson, the curator of the Natural 
History Society's museum. The heritage from this cultural context of con- 
cern for natural knowledge was later crucial to the mid-Victorian flowering 
of Owens College as a great scientific institution.” 

The Industrial Revolution also created a wider clientele to swell the 
rank and file of metropolitan as well as local scientific endeavor. 'The most 
obvious illustration is that 31 of the 588 men in this analysis (5.3 per cent) 

61 Manchester Memoirs, 40 (1896): 109-10. 

82 As early as Nov. 9, 1836, James Heywood was writing a friend that “the present time [is] 
very suitable for the formation in Manchester of a college for the advancement of science." His 
plan was to model the college on the four sections of the British Association for the Advancement 
of Science and to overcome sectarian division "by placing a dignity of the Church of England 


at the head of the Institution." See Letter Book of the College Commitee, 1836-1837, p. 37; 
Special Collections, Manchester University Library. 
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became F.R.S.’s and by their interest, efforts, and attention helped feed the 
growth of knowledge. Others played significant parts in national societies 
_ as varied as the Geological, the Astronomical, the Mineralogical, the Chem- 
ical, the Linnaean, the Microscopical, and the Statistical, while local societies 
in their turn offered further outlets for national figures. The provincial 
origins and sustenance of the British Association for the Advancement of 
Science indicate how such urban centers as Manchester were important 
recruiting grounds for national scientific endeavor. 'The early correspondence 
of the prime movers in the British Association include such urgings as “pray 
let us arrange our next meeting in Manchester instead of Cambridge. . . . 
It is... a proper compliment to the manufacturing interest (which, depend 
upon it, is destined to become the great support of science)," together with 
much mutual concern about “the necessity of conciliating the manufacturing 
class to our objects.” 

Manchester in the Industrial Revolution provided context and clientele 
for science. It also gradually gave birth to wider concerns. As manufacturing 
families in the second and third. generation reached out to more traditional 
prizes, reform was a cry they found quite natural. They were concerned that 
science be more highly valued, whether in the Royal Society or in the teach- 
ing of Oxford and Cambridge. Using his obvious opportunity as member 
of Parliament James Heywood was to direct the 1850 movement for a Royal 
Commission to examine the teaching of the ancient universities, just as 
another member of the "Lit & Phil" had earlier led the campaign to abolish 
their religious tests. Reformist men of science within the metropolis drew on 
such provincial encouragement, while Whig professors like Adam Sedgwick 
numbered third-generation Manchester men among their students and sup- 
porters, as they sought to win a larger influence for their subjects within the 
Cambridge curriculum. 

Such facts point us toward a new awareness of the decisive shifts repre- 
sented by the "second revolution” in English science, and the forces at work 
within it. Changes in science as a cognitive system—that is, in its conceptual 

63 Babbage to C. G. B. Daubeny, Apr. 28, 1832, Daubeny Papers, Magdalen College, Oxford, 
England; Lord Milton to W. V. Harcourt, Jan. 24, 1832 (in private possession). The 1831 
foundation meeting of the British Association for the Advancement of Science was in York, 
the 1832 meeting in Cambridge. The Manchester philosophers declined to host the 1833 
meeting on account of their lack of large lecture rooms, and the meeting went to Oxford by 
default. See William Henry to William Whewell, May 6, 1832, Whewell Papers, Trinity College, 
Cambridge, England; and Whewell to Henry, May 8, 1832, Houghton Library. 

64 See Christian Reformer (1843), pp. 726-30, for G. W. Wood's 1834 bill to abolish religious 
subscription in the national universities. A Unitarian and merchant, Wood was a fellow of thc 
Linnaean and Geological Societies, one of ten founders of the Statistical Society of London, and 
a keen supporter of the British Association for the Advancement of Science. He was a vice- 
president of the "Lit & Phil" from 1822 until his death (in the society's rooms) in 1843. There 
are no scientific publications to his name, but he made major contributions to the scientific 
enterprise. See also John P. C. Roach, "The Age of Reforms,” in The Victoria History of the 
Counties of England, Cambridgeshire, 3 (London, 1959): 235-65. For the links between, for exam- 
ple, the Heywood family of Manchester and the Marshalls of Leeds with such Cambridge men 


as Whewell and Sedgwick, see Isabelle M. Percival, Reminiscences, Letters and Journals of T. P. 
Heywood (Manchester, 1899), 16; and Rimmer, Marshalls, 225. 
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focuses, cultural aims, intellectual constructs, methodological affirmations, 
ontological claims, and investigatory techniques—are apparent if unan- 
alyzed, These changes interdigitated with profound transformations in the 
broader culture. At one moment the progressivist orientations, metaphors, 
and analogies of a self-conscious rationalism then novel in English science 
served as the intellectual ratifier of a new, unfamiliar industrial world. Later, 
more cautious interpretations indicated shifting priorities in both scientific 
work and social life. A vastly expanded and newly self-conscious grouping 
of men of science faced an urban clientele that was both audience and patron. 
That same clientele also sought the role of active investigator. The novel 
' business of creating and regulating the vastly expanded market in theories 
and information that resulted was a concern in which traditional metropol- 
itan savants could make common cause with emergent provincial profes- 
sionals. Systematic, factual investigations could safely be delegated to the 
swollen rank and file of scientific men, while the new scientific masters 
shaped the British Association and the metropolitan disciplinary societies 
toward the roles of arbitrators and entrepreneurs of scientific theory. The 
launching of new journals, the flood of teaching manuals, the demand for 
encyclopedia articles and advanced texts, and the creation of private and 
proprietary laboratories are further aspects of that differentiation and spe- 
cialization characteristic of an enterprise undergoing rapid evolutionary 
growth. Within this growth the form and texture of natural knowledge was 
itself transformed; through its second revolution, English natural knowledge 
became for the first time the “science” known by “scientists.” 

Context, clientele, and concern indicate three areas in which Manchester 
science had a permanent effect upon the wider enterprise. It also had a 
deeper significance within the Industrial Revolution proper. Natural knowl- 
edge was a crucial component in the cultural world the Manchester elite 
created for themselves, as they sought to come to terms with the unprec- 
edented changes they lived through. Much in their effort was particular to 
their time and place. The ability to find in science a source of rational 
amusement, polite knowledge, self-discipline, or theological edification has 
inevitably decayed as science itself has evolved into ever more specialized 
forms. The use of science as a means of ordering experience, as a guarantor 
of rational belief in the possibilities of progress, and as a source of mental 
attitudes oriented toward change would seem to have wider significance. 
The receptivity of any culture toward such beliefs may be as significant 
in assessing its prospects of rapid industrialization as attention to narrower 
if necessary questions about the supply of financial capital and trained 
technicians. 

Benjamin Disraeli's aphorism “what Art was to the ancient world, Science 
is to the modern" deserves reiteration, for, rightly understood, Manchester 
was indeed as great a human exploit as Athens. 


$5 See the suggestive remarks in Roy Porter's "The Industrial Revolution and the Rise of the 
Science of Geology," in Teich and Young, Changing Perspectives, 320-43. 
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LATE IN THE WINTER of 1923, when kind thoughts between London and 
Paris were in short supply, Punch ran a cartoon by Bernard Partridge showing 
Marianne at a dance. Coyly eyeing John Bull, she mused: "It's true he treads 
on my toes now and then, but at any rate he won't let me down.”! This 
comforting reflection illustrates the obvious fact that relations between 
peoples are a function of their perceptions of themselves and their own 
interests. The drama of their encounters lies in the inevitable collisions of 
these perceptions. It will be said that there are many views held among a 
given people. Doubtless that is so, and yet something like a national con- 
sensus does emerge. Partridge's sternly benevolent John Bull summarized one 
such consensus. Editors and Foreign Office clerks sought to put it down in 
words: the sense of satiety and, despite unemployment in those days, of 
prosperity at the center of a far-flung empire, happily detached from the 
continental land mass. “We have got all that we want—perhaps more,” ran 
a memorandum for Sir Austen Chamberlain. “Our sole object is to keep 
what we have and to live in peace." So evident did this seem, looking out on 
Whitehall or Horseguards Parade and St. James Park beyond, that charges 
of inconsistency or even of lack of a firm line in foreign policy appeared 
laughable. The principle was so clear: "We keep our hands free in order 
to throw our weight onto the scale on behalf of peace." Not because Great 
Britain was altruistic but because wars and rumors of wars "spell loss and 
harm to British commercial and financial interests." Politicians proclaimed 


An earlier version of this article was read at the annual meeting of the American Historical 
Association in New Orleans on December 29, 1972. My thanks are owing to Samuel M. Osgood 
for proposing the occasion and the topic and to the Canada Council and the American Council 
of Learned Societies for their generous assistance to me in the past. 

1 Punch, Mar. 7, 1923, p. 229. Among general works dealing with relations between Britain 
and France, see Arnold Wolfers, Britain and France between Two Wars (New York, 1940); 
Neville Waites, ed., Troubled Neighbours: Franco-British Relations in the Twentieth Century 
(London, 1971); Martin Gilbert, The Roots of Appeasement (London, 1966); Corelli Barnett, 
The Collapse of British Power (London, 1972); and the few pages of careful reflections in 
R. B. McCallum, Public Opinion and the Last Peace (London, 1944), 162-68. 

? "Memorandum on the Foreign Policy of His Majesty’s Government, with a List of British 
Commitments in Their Relative Order of Importance,” undated, unsigned, handed to Chamber- 
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it; British schoolboys absorbed it; readers of Punch did not tire of its reaffir- 
mation. 

The British view of France was more complex. And because it had become 
almost canon that Britain and France should work together in the area of 
international relations, the search for a France suitable to Britain's purpose 
was unending. The provenance of British attitudes toward France and the 
French, Sylvaine Marandon and Christophe Campos have said, is literary. 
They have argued that with some reason the British prided themselves on 
knowing France better than the French knew the British; that by the early 
twentieth century French prestige in British eyes had risen to the level it 
knew under Louis XIV; that on the whole the view of France was set long 
before 1914 in an amalgam of representations from Matthew Arnold through 
Walter Pater and George Moore to Lytton Strachey and his friends. The 
experience of war made little difference. Soldiers saw what they brought.? 

Indeed they were fortunate if they left France with as much sympathy as 
they had brought. Robert Graves, for one, said that they did not, quoting 
Edmund Blunden, with his “gassed lungs," as laying it down: "No more 
wars for me at any price! Except against the French. If there's ever a war 
with them, I'll go like a shot." Far from the daily frontline realities, Viscount 
Esher had divined something of that state of mind, noting in the darkening 
spring of 1918, "If one thing is sure about this war, it is that the English 
and French will be thoroughly sick of each other." Similar thoughts had 
crossed the minds of others, not least of all Douglas Haig—and not only 
because David Lloyd George went up and down proclaiming the genius of 
Ferdinand Foch. “The real truth, which history will show," Haig wrote, “is 
that the British Army has won the war in France in spite of L. G. and I 
have no intention of taking part in any triumphal ride with Foch, or with 
any pack of foreigners, through the streets of London.’ 

These were by no means the sentiments of all soldiers—certainly not, for 
instance, of Sir Henry Wilson—or of every civilian. Ford Maddox Ford was 
so displeased by Arnold Bennett's prearmistice views on French deserts 
(Bennett had been employed by Lord Beaverbrook at the Ministry of Infor- 
mation as director of British propaganda in France) that he rushed back to 
his barracks to write an article advocating giving France “a great deal more" 
than the government proposed. Ford was disciplined; his article “disap- 
peared” in the mails.? One suspects he was not part of the majority opinion. 


lain on Apr. 10, 1926, in Foreign Office, Documents on British Foreign Policy, 1919-1939 
(London, 1946—), ser. 1A, vol. 1, app. 

3 Sylvaine Marandon, L'image de la France dans l'Angleterre victorienne, 1848-1900 (Paris, 
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4 Blunden, quoted in Robert Graves, Goodbye to All That (rev. ed.; London, 1957), 259; 
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For if the war had not greatly altered the essential British image of France, a 
certain sympathy had been drained away. After all, in August 1914 the entry 
of the British had been touch and go. To a good many, whether John Morley 
or Horatio Bottomley, the pretext had seemed poor. On the other hand, 
when the German attack had come, the cause of supporting France elicited 
similar thoughts from persons as diverse as Neville Chamberlain and Vera 
Brittain. In her diary— a most incongruous mixture of war and tennis,” 
she would say—she then noted simply, “If we at this critical juncture refuse 
to help our friend France, we should be guilty of the grossest treachery.”® 
Four years later all that had gone—from her if not from him. 

The road to armistice was paved with dispute. Bitter opposition to the 
war flourished side by side with Germanophobe superpatriotism. 'The Rus- 
.sian affair had cut deep; the American appearance created anxiety. In Britain 
the disarray of opinion seemed more open if not more general than in 
France. The overall attitude of Lloyd George's administration was bewilder- 
ing. Committed to making a decent peace, bent upon withdrawing as much 
as possible from a "continental commitment”? that was never recognized as 
anything but exceptional, the government viewed the forthcoming Peace 
Conference with misgiving. And considering the strong sentiments about 
Germany expressed in even the good gray periodicals of the respectable 
classes in Frarice, no wonder;? they had a more serious ring than the throw- 
away lines of Sir Eric Geddes or the Northcliffe press. The British remem- 
bered, too, that only seven or. eight months earlier they had feared an immi- 
nent collapse of the front in France and had been preparing for the possibil- 
ity of a great evacuation to the United Kingdom.” That prospect had come as 
a severe shock. Before the alarm during the summer, even after the evidence 
of both civil and military hesitations in France in 1917, Esher had expressed 
an almost mystic sense of the secure position France held against any pos- 
sible misfortune. "Nothing can happen in this war, in any war," he noted, 
"that can affect France vitally. Her world position depends upon intangible 
things; upon the genius of her people, her literature, etc. and not upon mil- 
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itary power or territorial expansion. Even if she never gets Alsace and Lor- 
raine, her intellectual and moral position cannot be shaken."!? The fears 
of 1918 had undermined that illusion. Now apprehensive of France's victory; 
yet hazily troubled by her potential weakness, the British delegates were 
harassed by noisy opinion at home while before them they thought they saw 
revolution threatening to roll across Europe. 

Among themselves they were not more united than the nation. To Sir 
George Riddell's observation that the French were "entitled to every pos-. 
sible protection" since "it would be one of the most terrible calamities in 
history if the French civilization were wiped out," the prime minister replied, 
“I can see you have fallen victim to the fascination of the French women!” ^ 
The difficulties of the task before the delegation so concerned even Arthur 
Balfour—who normally viewed events, in Lord Vansittart's words, "with the 
detachment of a choir-boy at a funeral service"—that he had wished it would 
all go away. To this foreign secretary the French were simply "out for getting 
whatever they can," "imperialistic, and quite frankly so." Less morally 
affronted than practically frustrated, he regretted only the inability to make 
a grand imperial deal with them as had been achieved in 1904.!! Yet even 
some such old-fashioned diplomatic horse trading as that would not have 
addressed the now-evident continental "security problem." That was the 
crux of their difficulty, the real "horror" of the face à face in Paris. 

The British delegates went there with some foreboding. General Smuts, 
for instance, had foreseen the worst from France’s “insensate spirit of 
revenge." He was now disgusted by "the smug Poincaré roll[ing] out his 
periods about Justice!" and refusing to "appease" Germany and turn her 
into "a bulwark against the on-coming Bolshevism of eastern Europe." 
Nothing he experienced altered his view that French fears were mere 
jingoism that ultimately "ruined the fine spirit" in which they had gone 
to Paris. By contrast Harold Nicolson, a young man then in the foreign 
service, admitted that "the French cannot see beyond their noses" but still 
insisted that "one must force oneself to see the French point of view. . . . 
It is not militarism in the least."'? Nothing reconciled these interpretations. 
"France is a poor winner," Lloyd George remarked. "She does not take 
her victories well." But this was not the way it seemed to Lord Bertie, now 
retired from the Paris embassy, scribbling in his diary the prayer that "Foch 
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will be given a free hand to deal with the recalcitrant Germans, delegates 
and others." Nor did it seem so even to Bernard Shaw, no friend of mili- 
tarists, who remarked, "It is easy enough to sit down behind the British 
fleet, or at the other side of the Atlantic, and ask the inhabitants of Picardy 
and Belgium to feel safe in a new moral world within range of Long 
Bertha, and within a few minutes' flight of aeroplanes that drop earthquake 
bombs on sleeping cities."? The discussions in Paris and the debate in 
public opinion only encouraged prejudices, and the myth of morally 
upright Englishmen being outwitted by unprincipled foreigners hovered 
over the peace proceedings. So Haig reflected sourly on Philippe Berthelot 
(Clemenceau had withheld leadership of the French delegation from him, 
but his influence was great just che same) as “a cunning little Frenchman” 
with “a great dislike of England." In Haig's mind at least, as the Allied 
victory receded, “the rascally French intrigue, and steal away as many of 
the plums as they can lay hands on, while Balfour talks on the moral 
obligations of Nations to one another. He is too much a gentleman to be 
able to withstand this crowd of harpies who are at the Conference.” 
By the late spring of 1919 something like a British consensus seemed to 
be emerging—critical of France, sympathetic to Germany, suspended be- 
tween the hope of material reparations and the fear of bolshevism. Mean- 
while delegates sought respite on Sunday picnics at Barbizon or deep in 
the forest of Fontainebleau, Frances Stevenson and Clementine Churchill 
serving up "'a riotous feast" and "L.G." and "Winston" "cursing the French 
for their avarice and intransigence.” And in their indignation with France, 
Smuts or Lord Robert Cecil or the Daily Herald were perhaps no less 
insular than the French politicians and press railing on their side of the 
Channel against the weakness of the treaty. Collisions were inevitable. 
"Europe," said Smuts, “is being liquidated and the League of Nations must 
be heir to this great estate.” “The whole thing," said Jacques Bainville 
of the Covenant, was put together "by readers of the Bible for readers of 
the Bible." For his part Balfour had understood perfectly what the French 
were saying, but he described as "lurid" their scenario of demographic 
inferiority, inevitable German recovery, League of Nations impotence, 
and finally renewed invasion and defeat. Inviting them to consider that 
Gemany would first turn east, he concluded flatly that in any event "no 
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manipulation of the Rhine frontier is going to make France anything 
more than a second-rate Power."'* (His manners, it was said, were “perfect 
except to foreigners."!*) But this melange of great prescience and stark 
home truth buttered no parsnips with Foch, tough nationalist deputies 
like Henry Franklin-Bouillon, or even—to use Keynes's celebrated de- 
scription—the gray-gloved "King with yellow parchment face, a million 
years old.'"$ 

So the British left Paris, uncertain and out of sorts. The conference had 
confirmed what was already known: judgments suspended since 1914, if 
not since 1904. "In France," Esher wrote Lord Derby by way of briefing 
him on what he would find at the Paris embassy, "the most powerful forces 
are not on the surface of the waters. There are submarines everywhere. 
You should get to know about these." Esher's assessment of personalities 
may now seem to have set the tone for much interwar judgment. Clemenceau 
aside (“masterful at a dangerous age"), he wrote off most politicians as 
"political hacks," “wind bags,” “charlatans and wasters.’ As it turned out, 
Derby, like so many ambassadors, would show himself sympathetic; but 
then, so really was Esher. Sympathetic or not, British attitudes and obiter 
dicta were much the same, for even Francophiles felt the exasperation of 
a France that would not behave as she should for the good of all. “If only 
the French would cease to occupy themselves with politics," Harold Laski 
earnestly informed Mr. Justice Holmes, "they would be the most attractive 
people in the world.'?? 


Ir was TOO MUCH TO ASK, Of course. Paris was far from the end of it. 
Beatrice Webb might note rather tartly that she found herself "wholly 
uninterested in France," all her attention being given to struggling Ger- 
many. But she also discovered that the French would not go away. More- 
over, luncheon one day with her fellow European socialists, Camille Huys- 
mans, Pierre Renaudel, and Jean Longuet, opened her eyes to an evidently 
astonishing fact: "Apparently exactly as we blame France for the wicked 
treaty, the French blame us; we are each of us vividly conscious of the 
other one's 'imperialistic greed' at the expense of the fallen enemies." 
As if to make herself feel better after this disquieting realization she added 
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a reflection worthy of Lord Curzon: “They don't love us, these foreign 
allies. Our prosperity and prestige relatively to all the Continental countries 
annoys them intensely.'"?! 

True or not, imperial ambitions troubled both British and French. 
There was the rivalry over Russia, and there were imperial designs involv- 
ing the Middle East. Both Smuts and Curzon opposed French occupation 
of the Caucasus region. “If you have a friendly France,” Curzon, who 
had succeeded Balfour at the Foreign Office, told the Eastern Committee, 
“there is no danger. But if you have, as one day you may, a hostile France, 
why add to her power of offense?” Even forthright imperialists, however, 
pursued no common line here. By April 1922 Winston Churchill was 
complaining to Curzon that “in our anxiety to placate the Bolsheviks 
we have lost so much French confidence and goodwill that very little 
influence is left to us now to restrain France from any harsh action against 
Germany." ?? 

Even sharper rivalry emerged in the Middle East, where France's claims 
were ridiculed by Lloyd George: "The French Government were great 
at promises. . . . They sent assistance right enough. A handful of niggers 
were sent to see that we didn't steal the Holy Sepulchre! That was all 
the assistance we got!”?3 In the end, of course, the shrillness of the Middle 
East squabble died away. Even T. E. Lawrence, whose "big idea," as 
Vansittart put it, had been "to ‘diddle’ or ‘biff’ the French out of the Near 
East despite our pledges," took the high road, advising readers of the 
Observer that "we really have no competence . . . to criticize the French" 
since England "inevitably calls the tune to which the French must dance." 
In the general "mandate swindle," he wrote later, "the French made no 
promises, and they refuse to adopt our liberal policy. That is a pity, 
but past our caring.’ 

About Europe and the execution of the treaty there was trouble, if not 
uproar, from early 1920. The Anglo-American guarantees to France had 
failed, the Germans defaulted on reparations deliveries, and John Maynard 
Keynes's denunciation of the treaty had appeared. The British mood was 
unreceptive to the French case. Esher's advice to Lloyd George on handling 
Alexandre Millerand, then premier (advice given by "the only Englishman 
who ever made friends with him"—the secret being that "we got drunk 
together—or rather, I did"), was to apply "a 'franchise brutale' equal to 
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the old boy’s own,” to abandon cajolery, compromise, wit, and rhetoric as 
ineffectual. “The old man wears blinkers, a mule in blinkers. A stick and 
a steady pull on the reins. Thus you can inspire him with confidence. No 
other way.”? But within weeks of this exhortation the Kapp putsch had 
occurred in Berlin, communists then took control of the Düsseldorf area, 
and without waiting for authority from the divided allies President Ebert 
sent General Hans von Seeckt into the Ruhr to restore order. And the 
subsequent French entry into Frankfurt suggested that Esher’s recipe was 
not guaranteed. Lloyd George was furious. "The French have played the 
fool," he wrote his wife, "& we must act firmly with them if we are to 
keep out of great trouble. For the moment their papers and politicians 
are in full cry against me because I refuse to support their mad schemes 
for the destruction & dismemberment of Germany.”?° Firm action, how- 
ever, was hard to conceive. 

An obvious alternative was to resort to the they-need-us-more-than-we- 
need-them tactic. Sir Eyre Crowe, still permanent undersecretary at the 
Foreign Office, advised patching things up, like a "lovers quarrel," and 
waiting; but Curzon felt no enthusiasm for "kissing again with tears." At 
the San Remo conference Millerand again insisted on "integral execution 
of the treaty." Nevertheless he ended the French occupation after six 
weeks, and Lloyd George imagined he had worked his old magic. “There 
is nothing like a heart to heart talk," he said during the conference at 
Hythe in June 1920. “Millerand and I did splendid work... . I wish the 
French and ourselves never wrote letters to each other. Letters are the 
very devil. They ought to be abolished altogether."?: Possibly Crowe's 
analysis was correct: time was doing its work. Others had similar sensations. 
Lord Eustace Percy, though noting "the ghost of Louis Quatorze still 
glimmering in the Quai d'Orsay," guessed that France was "at last what 
Bismarck had hoped to make her—bled white and listless.” Tom Jones, 
who knew almost everyone and everything going on in London, judged 
that "in a couple of years the Germans will have fed themselves up with 
sausages and be as virile as ever.?* But before the French resigned them- 
selves to this they would try again to impose their will. There were more 
stubborn mules than Millerand. As a Francophile like Sir Henry Wilson 
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saw it, the French would never be “reasonable” until they “really feel 
safe in their own homes,” a condition that only "a new and firm alliance" 
with Great Britain could bring about. “But,” he noted, “we shall never 
do this so long as Curzon is at the Foreign Office." In fact conservative 
M.P.’s called in vain for a return to the Anglo-French Defense Treaty of 
1919.? Opinion was against it. 

Moreover France's brief occupation of Frankfurt in April 1920 had 
considerably envenomed attitudes on the British Left. The Union of 
Democratic Control and the Labour press professed outrage. "Frankfurt 
Runs with Blood," declared the Daily Herald on April 9, "French Black 
Troops Use Machine Guns on Civilians." In these same pages E. D. Morel— 
showing that Africa for the Africans had several meanings—held forth 
on the "black scourge," "sexual horror," syphillis, and the prospect of 
rape in the shadows being eventually visited even on British women. Mrs. 
Philip Snowden called on God to bless the Herald for giving Morel space. 
His obsession with the sexual aspect of the occupation is of interest, but 
here it need only be recalled that his pamphlet The Horror on the Rhine 
(1920) became a best seller and that his animus against the French for 
thrusting “barbarians—barbarians belonging to a race inspired by Nature 

. with tremendous sexual instincts—into the heart of Europe" evidently 
set up sympathetic vibrations among the British public. Elsewhere Norman 
Angell conjured up prospects of “Cannibals from the African forests" 
making war upon the "Worker's Republic." H. G. Wells responded by 
conceiving the menace of "a black Pretorian Guard" for the purpose of 
keeping French socialists, pacifists, and Bolsheviks "in their proper place." 
And Bernard Shaw, perhaps not to be outdistanced, speculated that as 
this black guard had invaded Goethe's homeland, so it might one day 
be quartered in Stratford-on-Avon. The black soldier, he commented in 
the summer of 1922, “is at present holding down Europe, and incidentally 
holding up civilization for M. Poincaré." Lest it be thought that such 
observations were confined to professional gadflies, heavy pundits, and 
editors with a keen sense of the national appetite for sex and politics, 
it might be noted that even very high-minded Whitehall mandarins were 
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shaken by the use of "seventy-two per cent" black troops in 1920. The 
incident, remarked Sir Maurice Hankey, secretary to the British cabinet, 
showed "the danger of being dragged at the heels of the French, who 
are a very provocative people, into a new war.” 

Unyielding on the subject of reparations deliveries, the French seemed 
no less trying on the matter of arms limitation, and the Anglo-French quarrel 
at the Washington Disarmament Conference was public and damaging. 
Aristide Briand, then premier, had certainly offered no false promises before 
the event, so the stance adopted at Washington could have occasioned no 
great surprise.?? But the firm attitude he expressed drove Wells, among other 
observers, to fury against this "impenitent apologist for three years of sins 
against the peace of the world, an apologist for national aggression posturing 
as fear, and reckless greed disguised as discretion," alleging ‘‘the threats of 
dead German Generals . . . to fight non-existent German armies.” Lord 
Curzon's summation was less flamboyant but equally uncompromising: to his 
delegate Balfour in Washington he cabled, "Briand's case was no case.'?? 

A minor incident arising during the meetings deeply upset Lord Lee, First 
Lord of the Admiralty. This was the news, somewhat belated, of a series of 
articles by Capitaine de frégate Raoul Castex, in the Revue maritime, Jan- 
uary through April 1920, that apparently justified torpedoing without warn- 
ing and announced that "after many centuries of effort, thanks to the ingenu- 
ity of man, the instrument, the system, the martingale is at hand which will 
overthrow for good and all the naval power of England." Lee protested the 
pouring of "this infamy and this poison into the ears of the serving officers 
of the French Navy." Weeks passed before the ambassador, Jules Jusserand, 
put the quotation in context, but the First Lord never got over it, and his 
sentiments toward the French remained hostile thereafter.’* 
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Another early irritant in Franco-British relations, the Chanak incident 
during the Greek-Turkish imbroglio of 1922 left a sharper impression—not 
so much because Henry Franklin-Bouillon negotiated secretly and separately 
with the Kemalists and France withdrew from Cilicia as because Curzon in- 
sisted on bearding Raymond Poincare, then premier, alone in Paris, thereby 
unleashing a cyclone after what the ambassador, Lord Hardinge, called a 
five-hour oration on the iniquity of France deserting Great Britain. What 
triggered the electrifying French riposte appears to have been British at- 
tempts to tamper with Romania, which naturally were made known to the 
Quai d'Orsay. In any event, Curzon reported that Poincaré had "behaved 
like a demented schoolmaster screaming at a guilty boy." Moaning against 
"that horrid little man," Curzon had collapsed; whereupon, in Viscount 
d'Abernon's mordant account, both of them "were fanned and flapped by 
their seconds, bottle-holders, and private secretaries."35 It was memorable, 
and it was the last time a French premier staged such a performance. In the 
next decade the interrogation of French ministers visiting in London was to 
become more characteristic of top-level encounters in the faltering Entente, 
as Edouard Daladier would discover. 

How cautiously and unwillingly Great Britain approached a guarantee of 
France, which the Berties, Chamberlains, Churchills, Derbys, and many 
others agreed was the sole way of ending the trouble with that country, has 
long been known. Even a guarantee, however, was remote from the “very 
broad alliance" of global commitment that the French sought on a com- 
pletely reciprocal basis.9 Briand was to abandon the premiership over the 
issue, the victim of his conclusion at the conference at Cannes in January 
1922 that one must accept what one could get from Lloyd George and of the 
inflexible determination of Millerand (by then president of the Republic), 
Poincare, and strong parliamentary opinion that such complaisance was 
unacceptable. For the British his loss of office was bad news. The prime 
minister had once sent word to Millerand that “we do not want Poincare,” 
but it would have been useless, quite apart from anything else, to repeat the 
message. President Millerand did not want him either. But with the chamber 
in ferment and Leon Daudet shouting at Briand, "You have betrayed us, 
that’s the fact," Poincare it had to be.” 
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Needless to say, Poincaré was not more inclined than his predecessor to 
pick up a unilateral guarantee. During a stormy discussion at the British 
embassy in Paris Lloyd George offered it on a take-it-or-leave-it basis. He had 
no more luck six weeks later in an interview at Boulogne, February 25, 1922, 
when he asked Poincaré, "What about the Pact?" just as the premier an- 
nounced that he must take the train back to Paris. “Oh!” replied Poincaré, 
“We can discuss that another time.” En route to Genoa by train in April 
they had another round, but again it was futile.38 The result of this standoff 
and the steady deterioration of the reparations question was harsh words, 
warnings, scenes, and on January 11, 1923, after the final crisis over German 
timber deliveries—the worst misuse of wood, said Sir John Bradbury, since 
the Trojan Horse?— French and Belgian occupation of the Ruhr. 

On the Right, Lord Rothermere's Daily Mail responded with the famous 
"Hats off to France" huzza, but from Labour again came a lot of high-flown 
talk about France's "mad policy" (Tom Shaw), "our sacrifices for French 
freedom"'entitling Britain to plain speech (J. R. Clynes), "the enslavement 
of sixty or seventy million of the best educated and most industrious and 
most scientific people" in the world (Philip Snowden), and "this French 
scheme . . . to tear the lungs and heart out of the living body of Germany" 
(E. D. Morel). The running public debate took place over the next year and 
a half. Conservatives argued that Labour's interpretations showed "a pro- 
found misunderstanding of both French psychology and of the European 
situation." In vain Brigadier E. L. Spears offered to stake his life on the con- 
viction that the French were really “profoundly pacific." The phantom of 
"the black hordes" (Lieutenant Commander J. M. Kenworthy) rode through 
the House again. In private even Sir Austen Chamberlain was at least 
momentarily exasperated ("D that fellow Poincaré!"), asking "How 
can you work with such a man or with such a people?" 4? 

By the time the French moved into the Ruhr, Lloyd George had left 
Number 10 Downing Street, and he now dilated on “the gross wickedness 
and stupidity of the French."*' Though his prediction that his successor, 
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Andrew Bonar Law, would be equally hated by them*? was probably much 
exaggerated, contact with Poincaré quickly muted suspicion of Law's sup- 
posed Francophilism. In an atmosphere of "princely entertainment and 
frigid politeness," the reparations talks in Paris had broken down. And as the 
train pulled out of the Gare du Nord, Poincaré dutifully standing on the 
platform while polite cries of “au revoir, au revoir" were exchanged, Bonar 
Law had closed the window and said, “And you can go to hell."*? Long after, 
when tempers had been dissipated in the whirl of events, Lord Vansittart — 
perhaps tongue in cheek, perhaps not—remarked of Poincaré, “the doughty 
little fellow" who had known his own mind: "He just was not our idea of 
a Frog." To be fair, perhaps, one might recall that not only Englishmen 
and Scotsmen had found Poincaré difficult: Vincent Sheean thought, “If I 
lived to be a thousand I could never forget the sound of his maniac shriek 
as he pronounced the word Allemagne. The whole curse of Europe was 
mace 

After the Paris breakdown and the Franco-Belgian move, matters were for 
many months at a low ebb. Improbable as it must now seem, even so urbane 
a witness as Viscount Esher believed that 


never for many a long year has England been so isolated. Not "splendidly" 
either. Poincaré's "hands off" was the sort of snub that Palmerston and Dizzy 
never could have tolerated. But the military position, France plus Belgium, plus 
Italy, plus Turkey, with Germany out of it, coupled with our weakness in the 
air, leaves us with no choice but to accept any dose however bitter we are offered.** 


Bonar Law, mortally ill, resigned in May 1923. Stanley Baldwin took over, 
and he liked the situation no better. Private citizens such as Margot Asquith 
wrung their hands over “the deplorable French business" and the dreadful 
humiliation of being “dragged at the heels of an ungrateful insolent French 
Government.” The vastly disappointed Curzon, still laboring on at the 
Foreign Office against "the eternal and (to me) most repugnant Poincaré," 
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had no policy save to instruct Lord Crewe in Paris to be firm and fearless 
with this “disagreeable and bad-tempered man" who “does things no gentle- 
man would attempt." Specifically, in November 1923, the luckless Crewe 
was invited to inform the French head of government that his recent note 
was "an enormity . . . equally packed with malevolence and lies." Whether 
and how this particular embassy was brought off remains unknown, but the 
ambassador had at least the unstinting confidence of his chief. "It is not 
pleasant," Curzon had told him, “to point out to a man that he is a proven 
liar, but if anyone can do it with grace it will be you.”48 

Temporary relief, at least, came with the French legislative elections in 
the spring of 1924, the success of the Cartel des Gauches, and the formation 
of a government headed by Edouard Herriot. Millerand had been forced out 
of the ‘presidency by the triumphant cartel, and shortly both evacuation of 
the Ruhr and acceptance of the Dawes plan were negotiated. Moreover, even 
when, after the collapse of the cartel and months of financial crisis and 
political chassé croisé, Poincaré returned as premier, it was in tandem with 
Briand as foreign minister. The damage done to Franco-British relations, 
of course, was incalculable. There were Conservatives in agreement with 
Labour on the iniquity of France and the harm done to Europe, as the New 
Statesman put it, "in the name of a fly-blown idol called the Entente 
Cordiale."* Although it was the first Labour government of Ramsay 
MacDonald that rejected the Draft Treaty of Mutual Assistance in 1924 and 
the second Baldwin government that rejected the Geneva Protocol for the 
Pacific Settlement of Disputes, somehow the British persuaded themselves 
that it was France who continued to wreck European confidence. Specifically 
she was charged with contempt for the unemployed of Britain and for "the 
civilising influences of production and trade," as Sir James Headlam-Morley 
put it, "upon which our civilisation is founded." 'To Arnold J. Toynbee the 
psychology of the French seemed comparable with that of Athens after the 
Great Persian War or with that of Rome after the struggle with Hannibal.®° 
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Paradoxically, however, the long crisis running up to Locarno largely 
scotched vague fears of a French military threat. Some Englishmen had held 
them intensely. One such was Sir Maurice Hankey, and when the idea of a 
Channel tunnel surfaced again after 1918 (having been previously turned 
down, he claimed, at least fourteen times by Parliament and the Committee 
of Imperial Defence) he dealt firmly with it. Despite general ministerial 
approval of the scheme Hankey mobilized Balfour and in his capacity as 
secretary slanted the cabinet’s conclusions against it. “What power lies in 
the draftsman’s hands!" he wrote on November 16, 1919. “As matters stand 
I may be able to block the whole thing, . . . I will stop at nothing to prevent 
what I believe to be a danger to this country. . . . France may become 
hostile. . . . How should we like the Channel tunnel then?" Hankey appears 
not to have prevailed on the military and naval authorities, but he had his 
way with the Foreign Office. The result was a memorandum recalling the 
warlike past and doubting that Great Britain could "place any reliance upon 
public opinion in France being well balanced and reasonable.” Thus it was 
"almost certain that we shall have conflicts with France in the future as we 
have had in the past. . . . Nothing can alter the fundamental fact that we are 
not liked in France, and never will be, except for the advantages which the 
French people may be able to extract from us." This gloomy and suspicious 
document, sounding like an obituary of the Entente eighteen months after 
the Allied victory, evidently did the trick. And when later, in June 1924, 
Ramsay MacDonald, backed by a powerful business lobby, revived the tun- 
nel idea, Hankey again mobilized the Committee of Imperial Defence, 
Lloyd George, Balfour, and Herbert Asquith, and ''flood[ed] it out." Mac- 
Donald informed the House that a tunnel would be a security risk.9! 

If Hankey, Balfour, and others feared the prospect of the French army 
invading through a Channel tunnel, the air staff was more worried by the 
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possibility of English towns being bombed. Sir Hugh Trenchard was so 
carried away as to estimate that France's air strength was “more predominant 
than was ever her military strength under Napoleon or Louis XIV." The 
British army felt no such alarm.? Though some, such as Sir Edmund Gosse, 
recognized the hullabaloo about French militarism as exaggerated, believing 
that Frenchmen were now “pacifist and antimilitary to a degree which is not 
realized in England, and that they are willing to submit to almost anything 
rather than fight,"53 it was generally civilians who brandished the military 
bogey of France. "Anyone who supposes that a French Government domi- 
nating the Continent as Napoleon dominated it after Tilsit will remain 
friendly to England," d'Abernon noted, "must be a poor judge of national 
psychology." When Lord Grey wrote letters to the Times to put the French 
case in the Chanak affair or the Ruhr occupation, he was answered by 
Keynes with a reprimand for having shown “not even a suspicion that France 
may not have a definite and scarcely concealed plan for the future of Europe 
which is destructive of everything he cares for, and that this is at the 
bottom of the whole diplomatic situation." H. G. Wells, giving free rein to 
invention, foresaw the approaching "French millennium" with "nothing left 
upon the continent of Europe but a victorious France and her smashed and 
broken antagonists and her servile and uncertain allied peasant states." 
Blockading Great Britain, laying claim to Central Europe, she would thrust 
"her brave little men in horizon blue and steel helmets, her intrigues and her 
claims, farther and farther over a suffering, disorganized world." He was the 
more pained by this "nightmare conception of France as an evil spider," he 
said, because he loved her.* If this scenario was not just a momentary excess 
of self-intoxication, it was the classic British expression of unrequited love 
that sounds through the interwar years.» 
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THROUGH 1924 and 1925 the din of these imaginary battles died away. 
Austen Chamberlain's dictum that war with France was impossible became 
accepted. At the Foreign Office Crowe and Sir William Tyrrell worked to 
convert MacDonald to collective security, which was not hard, then to 
back Chamberlain in convincing Baldwin of the same policy against the 
opposition of Leopold Amery, Balfour, Lord Birkenhead, and even 
Churchill, who in those days was at least momentarily tempted to say that 
France "could be left to stew in her own juice without having any bad 
effect on anybody or anything" until in a few years she should come “on her 
knees begging for assistance and allowing us to impose anything whatever 
on her."5' In turning opinion on France around, the War Office helped by 
declaring “undiminished” distrust of the Germans as “a primitive people 
scientifically equipped. The General Staff have no fear of France; their only 
fear is for France." And the French helped: Poincaré's language was “milder 
than of old.’’58 

But it was Poincaré's foreign minister, Briand, who was the star of the era. 
He was the kind of Frenchman the British cared to deal with: he neither 
ranted: nor wept. Even Curzon seemed to like him, "for his humour and 
geniality and utter casualness.” Briand in turn accepted that difficult man, 
whether Curzon was throwing logs through the bedroom window of the 
Paris embassy in the middle of the night or dispatching sour messages, which 
Briand received, so Hardinge said, “like a lamb.” Curzon and others may 
not, of course, have heard the estimate Clemenceau once put to Lloyd 
George and Hankey: “Barthou would murder his own mother. Briand would 
not murder his own mother, but he would murder someone else's mother!’ 
All the same, something of Briand's essential tenacity showed beneath the 
surface languor and agreeableness. The fact was that he gave very little away. 

'The last years of the twenties were an era of relatively good feelings. The 
Foreign Office judged war with France in the next decade to be possible but 
not probable. Fifty years would be needed to make good her losses from 
1914-18. But if it seemed "certain" that the French army would never be 
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directed against the United Kingdom, the Foreign Office could not expect all 
friction between the two nations to disappear forever, since there was a men- 
tal gulf that “no bridge will span.” The conclusion was that it was in their 
mutual interest to be prosperous and strong against the revival of Germany 
and the growing ambitions of Italy.° The pre-1925 alarms were silenced. 
Briand—who "knows exactly what you want him to say and is skilful in the 
art of pleasing in a quite remarkable degree"—had charmed Harold Laski, 
among others, into believing "that they genuinely desire European appease- 
ment." Rudyard Kipling was inviting H. Rider Haggard to "just think what 
we'd do if we'd had the guts trampled out of a section of England, thirty 
by 250 miles. Would we pay our debts or put our defences in order first?! 

Kipling's cousin Baldwin never got over a disastrous encounter with Poin- 
caré years before,9? but he continued backing the policy of Austen Chamber- 
lain. And MacDonald, who earlier had attacked "the whole crew of French 
politicians—underhand, grasping, dishonourable," smoothed over Philip 
Snowden's rudeness at the conference held in The Hague in 1929. Like 
the Beaverbrook group, much of the left-wing press remained unconvinced, 
critical of any European involvement. The nonconformist consciences of 
Morel and G. Lowes Dickinson were implacable. Beatrice Webb was suffi- 
ciently incensed by Chamberlain's hobnobbing in French with the French 
that she turned on the light at 2 A.M. to record the fact that "that bungler" 
was really only a “plain businessman."** Still, France troubled the nation less. 
A too-enthusiastic French interpretation of the Anglo-French naval accord 
of 1928 might occasion some disturbance,* but the "danger of being over- 
run by the black hordes" faded forever from Fleet Street and Westminster. 

Faded also was any lingering enthusiasm for the Great War. But precisely 
in that connection, however, France, whether strong or weak, remained a 
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potential threat: she represented the continental commitment, the centripe- 
tal pull so suspect to men like L. S. Amery or W. L. Mackenzie King in 
Ottawa or General Hertzog in Pretoria. Not a few in the United Kingdom 
now considered the decision of 1914 to have been wrong, the result of an 
unwise peacetime policy. Hence the opposition to the slightest European un- 
dertaking before the event—“a selfish policy, perhaps," as Hankey noted, 
"but the cheapest and best for our own people." As the reparations crisis 
built up, Baldwin's confidant J. C. C. Davidson suggested to him the advan- 
tage of being freed from a “parochial and highly cynical" nation "whose 
population is declining and whose methods are so little in harmony with 
our own." But for the public record, at least, the prime minister told the 
House that summer of 1923 that Britain could not “cut herself adrift from 
Europe," for "we must remember that our island story is told, and that 
with the advent of the aeroplane we ceased to be an island. Whether we 
like it or not, we are indissolubly bound to Europe." By contrast, it was 
Winston Churchill who admonished Austen Chamberlain, “It should never 
be admitted . . . that England cannot, if the worst comes to the worst, 
stand alone.'’°® 

The revulsion against any course of action liable to end in war was ex- 
pressed at every level. George V was vehement on the subject: “I will not have 
another war. I will not," he burst out to Lloyd George one day toward the 
end of his reign. “The last war was none of my doing, & if there is another 
one & we are threatened with being brought into it, I will go to Trafalgar 
Square and wave a red flag myself sooner than allow this country to be 
brought in." By then, of course, a flood of antiwar literature had washed 
over the nation for fifteen years, and C. E. Montague had said that the five 
or six million ex-servicemen were "the most determined peace party that ever 
existed," wary of the "boys and fiery elderly men, piping in Thessaly." Cor- 
respondents, among whom Philip Gibbs was possibly the best known, now 
told what “the grisly game" had really been like. “You asked me who won the 
war, " D. H. Lawrence wrote Cynthia Asquith, "We've all lost it. But why 
should we bother, since it's their own souls folk have lost." And Vera Brittain 
had come to the conclusion that perhaps the war had been fought only to 
make “the world safe for Beverley Nichols" and all the bright young Balliol 
men.$* 
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The literary disenchantment stemming from 1914-18 was European- 
and even worldwide, but in Great Britain it seemed to merge naturally with 
coolness toward France. By the thirties Beverley Nichols, too, was disen- 
chanted. and flayed "the sinister association of ironmasters" who governed 
France, while Aldous Huxley argued that by building the Maginot line the 

. rulers of the Republic had in fact condemned the civilian population of 
Paris to be massacred from the air. Even so sympathetic an observer as Guy 
Chapman, who knew France truly and well, was led to express some irrita- 
tion with the French and their hand-wringing, "bless their hearts": "Either 
it is ‘Ia gloire, or ‘la patrie, or ‘la pauvre France qui a souffert tant de 
peines, or la jauvre humanité.’ "68 


BETWEEN THE WARS THE BRITISH evidently never quite knew what to make 
of France: she was too weak or too strong, too independent or too obviously 
dependent, too much a reminder of the bloody past, too much a warning, 
with her alliances, of possible troubles to come— "the only nation," Hankey 
wrote, “that can deal us a blow at the heart unless she becomes so weak that 
her territory can be used by some other power (as in the late war) for the 
same purpose." Where was the strong friendly France they needed, an ally 
cooperative without being, as Ernest Bevin and the Trades Union Congress 
had complained, master of British policy?® She was certainly not to be seen 
at the conferences after 1918, set against the background of economic and 
financial distress, amid all the broken glass of reparations, the claims to 
equality of status and of armaments, and the general hubbub of Geneva and 
Germany. 

Years before men like d'Abernon had seen that from the United King- 
dom's point of view France was at her worst when England's foreign policy 
was at its most indecisive. “The problem," Lord Tyrrell tried to advise the 
foreign secretary, Arthur Henderson, in January 1930, was "really a psycho- 
logical one." But two months later Henderson and MacDonald met with 
Briand at Chequers to give a negative reply to the French minister's request 
for a guarantee of military assistance. With colleagues in the second Labour 
government like Snowden—“virulently anti-French," as it seemed to Hugh 
Dalton—no other response was possible, even if Henderson had been con- 
vinced of the French case? Equally unsympathetic to Tyrrell’s point, 
Neville Chamberlain, at the Treasury in the second National government, 
could only ask, "Did ever a country exploit her misfortunes more success- 
fully than France?" The then foreign secretary, Sir John Simon, appeared 
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almost to be threatening the French with isolation, urging concessions to 
Germany that Brigadier Spears considered would seem "'the wildest folly," 
even to the Socialist party in France. But the Liberal Daily News noted 
three weeks after Hitler became chancellor that "the best thing we have 
done was to refuse a military guarantee of safety to France.” 

So, far from taking Tyrrell’s advice, Simon and his colleagues after the 
upset in France in February 1934 largely helped drive the foreign minister, 
Louis Barthou, to his small act of revolt the following April. Having 
announced that France would henceforth look after her own security first 
and foremost, Barthou informed London that “it was the voice of France 
which was speaking." Calling this move “a kind of resurrection of French 
virility" and the triumph of "the Weygand school of thought," the embassy 
in Paris was accurately skeptical of its life expectancy." Barthou's concept 
of "an Eastern Locarno” did not frighten Labour, provided it truly involved 
collective security together with the Soviet Union. But in general the 
National government seemed as suspicious of Gaston Doumergue and his 
ministers as cabinets in the previous decade had been of Poincaré. In the 
House Churchill hoped that “we have now . . . reached the end of the period 
of the Government pressing France—this peaceful France with no militarism 
—to weaken her armed forces.” But Baldwin, then lord president of the. 
Council, alleging German susceptibilities and possible reaction, frowned on 
the prospect of French air-force increments, "regardless of the fact," as he 
quaintly put it, "that we are to look upon the French as a probable coadjutor 
in any kind of difficulty in the future." Privately he admitted, "We do know 
and have long known that France is pacific, and is not a potential enemy.” 

Before that year was out, of course, Barthou had been gunned down in 
Marseilles. He may in any event have survived his policy. And the remnant 
of collective security that passed as the Stresa Front soon disintegrated in the 
Italo-Ethiopian affair. In Great Britain those formerly most proficient in 
the clamor against French militarism now proclaimed their horror at 
France's reluctance to challenge Mussolini. Paris, wrote Anthony Eden, min- 
ister for League of Nations affairs in the new Baldwin government, was “a 
thieves’ kitchen." The reluctance of Pierre Laval's government to oppose 
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Italy either before or after the invasion was bluntly condemned. “France,” 
Victor Cazalet complained to the Commons, “will hardly ever believe that 
our actions are not based on self-interest. I admit that in the past we have 
sometimes taken a point of view, on moral grounds, which has worked out 
in our self-interest as well, but I see it none the worse for that." Members 
said the French should be made to choose. “For the first time in my life,” 
declared Josiah Wedgwood, a long-time critic of France and of the Peace of 
Paris, "England has definitely taken a lead in a great moral cause. . . . Why 
was France asked to say whether she would support us if we were attacked? I 
should have taken it for granted that she would." The foreign secretary, Sir 
Samuel Hoare, was admonished to cease groveling before and placating 
Laval. Churchill, on the other hand, asked the House to “see and consider 
the forces operating upon France before we presume to utter reproaches. ... 
The shadow of not merely two but even of three years compulsory military 
service begins to fall once more upon the threshold of the homes of France."7* 
In the exotica of French demography and comparative continental military 
potential, however, few seemed greatly interested. Even soldiers sputtered 
discreetly in their diaries that "France is never to be trusted and has shown 
it again." Neville Chamberlain took refuge in the view that "if things be- 
came too serious the French would run out first, and we could show that we 
had done our best.” 

Not surprisingly, the British overture for staff talks that autumn fell flat. 
General Maurice Gamelin, chief of the army's general staff, was lukewarm. 
He prized his own friendly understanding with General Pietro Badoglio 
as well as the accords Laval had negotiated in Rome. Admiral Francois 
Darlan, chief of the navy's general staff, though deeply suspicious of British 
designs in the Mediterranean and not much reassured by the modalities 
attending the Anglo-German naval agreement of that summer, was more 
favorable. Laval seemed concerned only to seize the occasion to exact a veto 
over any decisive British move against Italy. By early 1936 the initiative 
expired quietly amid British indifference and the French conviction that 
the original motivation had been no more elevated than the desire to embroil 
France with Italy." All British enthusiasm for talks evaporated as the war in 
Ethiopia was overshadowed by the rising German determination to deal with 
the issue of the demilitarized zone in the Rhineland. It was true, though 
only part of the truth, that Laval's chickens were coming home to roost. 

Few in Great Britain believed that the Rhineland question was a moral 
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issue. What Hitler's move on March 7, 1936, indicated was that the image of 
France had changed again—from uncooperative ally in the moral and, if 
need be, military cause of international order and imperial stability, to 
obvious mere liability in the delicate business of convincing the Germans 
not to blow the lid all the way off the settlement of 1919. On the one hand, 
the French talked of possible aczion and sought support for it; on the other, 
they only made speeches and so further reduced the credibility of the rem- 
nant of the Versailles settlement. Sure of popular support, Baldwin had 
ruled out bolstering French firmness from the start. Consequently the 
miracle of discouraging Hitler without either provoking war or accepting 
a bloodless defeat was left up to Albert Sarraut’s caretaker government, 
which was merely waiting on the spring elections, in a country considerably 
introverted, ideologically exercised, and variously preoccupied with the 
social question. 

The fundamental thought of Eden, now foreign secretary, was that con- 
cessions, which remained unspecified, should be made to Germany in return 
for “a final settlement which includes some further arms limitation and 
Germany's return to the League." On this flimsy foundation he erected in 
the winter of 1936 a policy and diplomacy with France that could scarcely 
have sapped more thoroughly whatever residual enthusiasm for the treaties 
of Versailles and Locarno the French may then have had. His instructions 
to Sir George Clerk in Paris were models of the chilling manner of which 
he had the secret: 


In the event of M. Flandin returning to the subject [of possible German denunci- 
ation of the clauses concerning the demilitarized zone] you should make it clear 
to him that, in the first instance, we expect to be told the views and intentions of 
his own Government, and you should not give him any encouragement to hope 
that His Majesty’s Government would be prepared to discuss the matter on the 
basis of a statement of the British attitude.” 


Thus, well before Hitler moved, French inquiries in London had brought 
bleak replies. As the blow fell, Clerk delivered confirmation. From the 
British press came mere crumbs of comfort. Even Winston Churchill was 
low-keyed.** Though Harold Nicolson explained the issue to Ramsay Mac- 
Donald and reported Flandin’s hint of French withdrawal] from European 
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responsibilities if the United Kingdom did not offer assistance, MacDonald 
only "sighed very deeply." It was something like the national and imperial 
gesture. Violet Markham gave way to premature despair by imagining 
falsely that Germany, though wrong, had “flung us into the arms of France in 
a deplorable way.” Blanche Dugdale thought ninety out of one hundred 
people accepted the German move without question, noting at a party, 
March 12, that "nearly everybody abused the French, said we must restrain 
them, but if they insist on Germany evacuating before we talk to her, then 
we must abandon them." Commonwealth governments, similarly disturbed, 
hastened to keep their distance. “We have suffered enough in the past,” the 
Canadian high commissioner in London remarked, “from French vindictive- 
ness against Germany and French pedantry in the interpretation of con- 
tracts." On the other side, Hugh Dalton denounced those who fanned "the 
flickering fires of anti-French prejudice in this country," Nicolson discerned 
"a great wave of pro-German feeling," and Amery expressed "very little 
patience with the way in which France is continually criticized and run down 
in this House." ® But Conservative backbenchers like Sir Henry Channon saw 
it otherwise. Having considered France to blame, “as usual," for provoking 
German conscription, he now wished to let Germany “glut her fill on the 
reds in the East and keep decadent France quiet while she does so. Otherwise 
we shall have not only reds in the West but bombs on London.” So, too, the 
Astors and Geoffrey Dawson may have felt as they listened to the American 
ambassador to France, William C. Bullitt, hold forth on the dangers of 
British staff talks with a France governed by the Front Populaire and allied 
to Russia.*! 

If it was true that “the high point of pro-German or anti-French feeling 
in Great Britain is past,” as the ambassador, Robert W. Bingham, reported to 
Washington that spring, it was less clear that the public had become con- 
vinced of the need for close cooperation with France. Military men, much 
as they blamed the French for the basic situation, might see this, granting the 
force of the French argument that France had supported England de- 
spite Laval’s hestitations in 1935. But the Baldwin government showed no 
sense of urgency in staff conversations. Indeed the secretary of state for war, 
Alfred Duff Cooper, was considered reckless for making a speech in Paris 
that summer in which he claimed that French and British interests were 
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identical. "Well, Duff,” Edward VIII said to him next day, “you certainly 
have done it this time.”®? The king was said to have smiled, but a critical 
press felt the minister had come too close to suggesting an alliance. Thus it 
was not remarkable that the talks with the Belgians and the French in 1936 
were nearly empty of content.® 

The election successes of the Front Populaire and the subsequent strikes 
did not encourage the Conservatives, however much they may have quick- 
ened the collective-security sensibilities of Labour. More than a year later, 
after Léon Blum had been forced out and the coalition had really fallen to 
pieces, Tom Jones was still reporting horror stories “that all order and 
authority have almost disappeared from Paris, slackness and inefficiency 
everywhere, and workmen spit at you and shout ‘Parasite.’”®* Though 
people as different as Lloyd George and Edward Spears called for Franco- 
British cooperation, others, like Beaverbrook, insisted on “Empire and Splen- 
did Isolation," sure that the Entente had brought only “bloodshed and strife 


and sorrow:” In his sarcastic words, “The French have discovered that vic- 
tory does not perch for long on the boughs of their trees."35 Pacifists took 
much the same isolationist line, whether they happened to be Lord Allen of 
Hurtwood, Canon Dick Sheppard, Rose Macaulay, Wyndham Lewis, or 
Bertrand Russell. As a commentator put it in the Sunday Times late in 1937, 
"But for France's Eastern Alliances, the peace of Western Europe could 
be made secure for at least a generation.” Such was the dream, if not the 
daydream, which vanished gradually year by year. 
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IN 1936 INTELLIGENT sOLDIERS had recognized that staff conversations would 
be largely “a political gesture to please the French," on whom the point was 
hardly lost, however acquiescent they were in the emptiness of the exercise.’ 
By early 1938 the problem for the chiefs of staff was how to have the "close 
and confident" relations prescribed and yet avoid the formal commitments 
they called "sinister."55 This was the wish and the fear of Neville Chamber- 
lain's administration, which from the autumn of 1937 had begun trying to 
take firmly in hand the foreign policies of both countries. Until the spring of 
1938 there was slight resistance from Paris. Amenable as Blum had been, his 
successor was still more so, for Camille Chautemps had no seriously inde- 
pendent policy and aroused the suspicion that in a tight situation he knew 
when to quit.® 

Justified or not, the suspicion of such conduct in the face of Hitler's 
threat’s could only confirm prejudices and strengthen stereotypes in min- 
isterial minds, despite the fact that the British government was absorbing 
German moves without more resistance. “What I find requires most self con- 
trol,” the ambassador in London, Charles Corbin, remarked following the 
Anschluss, “is to hear people, a week or two after some. German coup, say 
encouragingly, ‘I think the international situation is a bit easier, don't 
you?” The problem of maintaining a measure of control over French 
policy, moreover, was not made easier by the difficulty, as the foreign secre- 
tary, Viscount Halifax, pointed out to Chamberlain, of inducing in the 
French “a most collaborative disposition—to be precise, in regard to 
Czechoslovakia in particular," without simultaneously revealing that at the 
moment British "assistance on land was likely in practice to work out at 
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zero."? Hence the temptation to seek weakness in the French posture, to 
express mistrust of declarations of determination, and to indulge in brow- 
beating emissaries from Paris. 

Not surprisingly, then, Premier Daladier, in London in April 1938 to 
discuss the Czechoslovak problem in the aftermath of the Austrian coup, 
was treated somewhat like the “Iberian merchant visiting the Roman Senate" 
Harold Nicolson had thought of on first spying him the previous year.?! 
Halifax radiated suspicion that the French purpose was to embroil Great 
Britain in Eastern Europe. Sir Alexander Cadogan, permanent undersecretary 
at the Foreign Office, sniffed at the case Daladier made for somehow shoring 
up Eduard Bene3’s regime and what remained of the peace settlement as 
"very beautiful but awful rubbish." Perhaps mercifully, the full measure 
of his hosts' skepticism was spared the premier, whose laconic penciled note 
read, Chamberlain “less gloomy than I—I passionately hope he is right."9? 
For Daladier it was the first, but not the last, exercise in what must seem 
something like the systematic elimination of any residual French spirit of 
independence. It was conducted, of course, as Chamberlain and his col- 
leagues saw it, in the interest of getting at the truth about the state of French 
defenses and of heading off any French action that might endanger the 
policy of appeasement. i 

This firm British hand was to take France through the long summer 
crisis to the Munich agreements, the final destruction of the Czecho-Slovak 
rump state in March 1939, and the verbal guaranteeing of nations quite 
beyond the capacity of Britain and France to assist. Simultaneously the 
United Kingdom moved back to a renewed continental commitment 
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(“Thank God we've got conscription,” Churchill remarked during the 
parade in Paris on July 14, 1939, "or we couldn't look these people in the 
face"), the immediate implications of which, however, only the French army 
could try to make good. In all this France proved ultimately compliant. In 
the words of the foreign minister, Georges Bonnet, after Munich, “The 
impression was getting around that the French Government was only a 
tail to the British kite.’’®3 

An explanation for this relationship is doubtless to be sought within the 
larger context of overall French and European conditions. Afterward it 
would seem perhaps that the French acceptance of subordination to British 
direction had come not later than the time when Baldwin, in Bernard 
Partridge’s cartoon of the moment, had hearkened to the popular refrain, 
"Don't go down the Rhine, Daddy.’ At all events the Republic fell in with 
a policy encouraging it to rearm, to urge concessions on and even to abandon 
its allies, and finally, since it could not be avoided in the United Kingdom, 
to go to war. It was not even spared the humiliation of having its foreign 
minister use a British ambassador to help beat back the premier's not very 
resolute determination to resist the course of appeasement— "Bonnet will 
tell me when he wants me to attack Daladier again," Sir Eric Phipps reported 
in April 1939; and once more in July, “May I therefore tackle Daladier next 
week when Bonnet says the world?’’® From time to time there were protests, 
minor departures from the Chamberlain line, even scenes, but no revolt. 
After all, the British had seized and obviously carried the moral burden. 
It appeared not to occur to Neville Chamberlain and his colleagues that 
this was other than inevitable and right. l 

After September 1939, during the nearly ten months of war, there was 
much joint responsibility and close cooperation. But always from the British 
government, from Parliament, and the press came the sometimes clearly 
stated, though mostly only clearly implied, suggestion that whatever the 
relative weakness of British land forces, whatever the formalities of equality 
obtaining in the Supreme War Council, or whatever the strengths of Jean 
Monnet's overall supervision of the common economic effort, ultimate con- 
trol of the war was somehow to be British. Even in the aftermath of the 
disastrous Norwegian campaign, one feels, the authorities in London would 
have been astonished to hear Daladier, by then only minister of national 
defense once more, saying that "the problem which was worrying was not 
any local problem but the wide [range] of the whole military, naval and 
diplomatic direction of the war" and that in his view "the French would 
have to carry henceforth the entire intellectual burden of organizing the 
war and would have to impose French control over all operations.” These 
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sentiments would have seemed preposterous and only Daladier's conclusion 
suitably in character: “He did not see, however, how this could be done."*9 
It may never have occurred to the men in London that in their search 
through peace and war for a France suitable to their purposes they might 
actually be undermining the whole Anglo-French enterprise and the fighting 
spirit of their ally. But the problem of the war itself is another story and 
doubtless much open to question. 

In the last great crisis the British offered that fundamental gesture of 
equality, the proposal for indissoluble union of the two nations. Its failure 
was greeted with audible sighs of relief in Great Britain from the archbishop 
of Canterbury on down. It is true that during the war high opinions had 
been heard of the French effort. To the eve of the catastrophe even those 
who years before had recommended casting off from France would say that 
"the French of course are superb from every point of view except the Air.” 
And in fact, despite political, economic, social, and finally critical military 
mistakes, the French war effort was substantial. Moreover it is questionable 
how many more faint hearts there were in France than in the United King- 
dom that winter.? Churchill’s complaint that the British army always under- 
estimated France! could perhaps be more widely applied. There was a 
general underrating of France. It showed in small ways. Thus when the 
government concluded that the two nations should be encouraged to know 
each other better, the minister of education proposed as part of his contri- 
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bution to winning the war that British schoolchildren should "learn some- 
thing about French food, and I believe there are a number of unemployed 
French chefs in London whom we might get to go round the schools and 
cook French meals!" The foreign secretary solemnly replied: "I certainly 
think that the work you are doing will have most useful results.’’!°! Infinitely 
desirable for itself, Earl de la Warr's project gave off just a hint of two 
generations of Gay Paree, week-end toots to Boulogne, and raucous recol- 
lections of Mademoiselle from Armentiéres. 

There were other no less risible indications of this state of mind, commu- 
nicated even in the most tragic circumstances. Bizarrely revealing was a 
secret note brought by a British staff officer to General Maxime Weygand's 
headquarters on Thursday, June 13, 1940. Its purpose was to encourage the 
wholly dejected high command. Like much Allied intelligence all winter 
and spring, this note reported hard times in Germany: more than a million 
casualties, serious morale deficiencies, and a shortage of seasoned pilots. 
The inspired final item in this catalog of German woe to spur the desperate 
French read: "Foot and mouth disease is spreading rapidly." Alas, as is well 
known, not rapidly enough. Within days the French government asked for 
armistice terms. And then, while everyone waited on Hitler, Sir Ronald 
Campbell, struggling in Bordeaux to assert the influence that had failed 
more nearly than at any time since 1918, if not 1904, telegraphed what was 
surely the obituary of all this interwar search: “The French have completely 
lost their heads, . . . and are totally unmanageable."19? 


'THE MANAGEMENT OF THE FRENCH had failed here and there, with Poincaré, 
with Barthou, even with Briand. But it had been pursued with natural 
assurance, whether by civil servants or cabinet ministers. "However intel- 
ligible the motives of the French may be—whether for revenge, or desire 
for money,” Warren Fisher wrote Baldwin in 1923, thus offering an exiguous 
choice of interpretation, “are we not bound to look at the world problem as 
a whole, and are we not in a better position to do so than France?” Some- 
thing like the same attitude showed in Eden’s diary entry following the 
Anglo-Italian gentleman's agreement in 1937: "The French have behaved 
well, and I have been repaid for keeping Delbos informed.” 193 

This management was not made easier by a certain failure of empathy. 
Perhaps there was something wrong with that view of France, and of Europe, 
inherited from the nineteenth century, which made Lloyd George, for 
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instance, say of Neville Chamberlain's flights to Germany, "In my time, 
they came to see me!”!% Perhaps there was something lacking in the insular 
preparation for encountering the Continent. When young Valentine Law- 
ford went off to France in 1927 he was agreeably surprised to find that the 
French did not hate him, as his school chums had assured him they would. 
Men like Sir Henry Channon seemed not to have made such discoveries. 
"Frog week!" he noted in his diary as the French state visit of 1939 was 
about to begin. Derisive about “Anthony, Winston, all the pro-Frog boys!,” 
he remarked of the festivities involving British royalty and "Faubourg 
Frogs" at Covent Garden and Westminster that Albert Lebrun was sure of 
re-election as president, "for the French say that if he is good enough for 
Queen Mary, then he is good enough for them.”1% 

Even those whose temperament or experience spared them such views 
were liable to find it hard to accept the French as equals. At one level, Lady 
Astor was uncomfortable about them because too many of them spent too 
much time raising “that filthy stuff" in their vineyards. At another, Sir Orme 
Sargent, deputy undersecretary at the Foreign Office, had deep reservations 
even as serious staff conversations were about to take place in 1939: "How- 
ever great our confidence in the French soldiers may be, this confidence cer- 
tainly does not extend to French politicians or the Quai d'Orsay."19* The 
war itself disarmed no such suspicions. Concerning propaganda in France 
the ministry of information reported “We can never afford to relax our pub- 
licity work. . . . The fact that France is our Ally and that her interests are 
as deeply at stake in the war as our own is irrelevant. There is always the 
possibility of a split between us."'?* The event, of course, was to endorse 
this view. 

Intelligence on France was always slight. Eden, remarked Vansittart, 
"spoke French but not much of France." Baldwin knew neither, though he 
knew Aix-les-Bains. Little more could be said of MacDonald and others. 
As Sir Samuel Hoare noted about Neville Chamberlain's dealing with 
foreign questions and foreigners, "He could never understand them and 
they could never understand him."!?5 The popular British press inclined, 
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where France was concerned, toward sensationalism or puzzlement. Thé 
reports of ambassadors revealed a narrow acquaintance. All Sir Charles 
Mend!’s diligent matinal sifting of the Paris tips and rumors! seems to have 
penetrated no further than the hótels of the Faubourg or the coulisses of the 
Palais Bourbon-—something like the range of Lady Mendl's memorable 
parties. Of French labor, of the political Left (a handful— principally Léon 
Blum—apart) embassy dispatches said little. Of the economy, the minor 
press, the professions, veterans, students, the world of letters, almost nothing. 
What was present quite often in the twenties and the thirties was opinion 
likely to reinforce the suspicions of the Foreign Office— "Veracity," Phipps 
informed the already dubious Halifax, “is not, I regret to say, the strongest 
point of the average French politician, but there is a rather better chance of 
extracting the truth from him when he is not in the presence of another 
Frenchman.” ° What was lacking much of the time was informed analysis 
of the national condition. If Tyrrell and others perceived it, they never 
assembled the elements. Telegrams and dispatches, as Lawford recalled, 
were routine: “The Times Correspondent learns,” or “[Alexander] Werth 
tells a member of my Staff." Such was “the indifferent mixed salad of mixed 
views" served up by Third Secretaries for approval, corrections, and addi- 
tions before transmission. 

Whether the condition was typical of contemporary diplomatic reporting 
is an open question. But the view of France seems shallow, and at the end 
it was uncompromisingly severe. The possibility of invasion following the 
collapse of France may have explained Admiral Sir Dudley Pound's stern 
warning to the chief of the French naval delegation in London that, given 
the sole object of winning the war, “all trivialities such as questions of friend- 
ship and hurting people's feelings must be swept aside."!? But a long frus- 
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tration and disapproval welled over in those who had been critics of the 
French for twenty years. Closest of Britain's neighbors, the French remained 
largely unknown, and nearly ten months of military collaboration had left 
astonishing areas of ignorance among men at the top.!!? Possibly this made 
wholesale condemnation all the easier. ^We are fed to the teeth with the 
French," Lord Hankey wrote after the armistice, "I have been all the war 
but have hesitated to say so. They never prepared properly for the war and 
never fought properly." And to Halifax, “To my mind the French are more 
responsible for our present troubles than anyone else. They have been our 
evil genius from the time of the Paris Conference until today."!* However 
they are placed in the context of the European crisis, these were the views 
of a man at the center: no one saw and heard more than Hankey during 
the twenty years. 

Even before the French withdrawal from the war Sir Alexander Cadogan 
had written, "7 think we'd be better without them." The impulse to cut loose 
from the Continent died hard, and the French decision provided the occasion 
for its renewal. Many years before, Esher had dismissed the notion of 
"Splendid Isolation” as “no longer a European policy. It is the longing of 
old men for the pleasures of their youth. As anachronistic as battleships." 
No doubt such nostalgia partly explained the British expressions of relief at 
finding themselves alone in the summer of 1940. Returning from the final 
Supreme War Council in France, Lord Beaverbrook had remarked cheer- 
fully, "We're all Splendid Isolationists now.'!5 Suddenly and momentarily 
they were quit of the burden of 1904: no policy now towaxd France and 
Europe save defiance. Three weeks later, after the Royal Navy's seizures of 
and attacks upon units of the French fleet—‘the most painful,” said the 
Manchester Guardian, "as it is in many ways the most terrible, event of the 
last war or of this"—the Times caught the instinctive declaration of inde- 
pendence: “The last vestige of reliance upon official France has now been 
renounced." However Viscount Esher might have dismissed it, the note was 
one of exhilaration translating a sense of having cast off from a troubled 
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and disastrous past. “A new Britain has arisen," said the Daily Mail. ‘“The 
days of nerveless fumbling are over.” 16 A brief moment, as it turned out, 
before the redefinition of policy toward France and Europe. For many rea- 
sons no time in memory had ever seemed so bright. 

In all this tale of Anglo-Saxon attitudes toward France, one should doubt- 
less be somewhat circumspect. It may be objected that most of the voices 
recalled through the two decades were only the voices of a ruling class. That 
is largely true; other voices were few. The Mass Observation surveys before 
1939 elicited little precise opinion. From a poll in March 1938 on foreign 
policy came responses such as, “I can't understand it properly, but it doesn't 
seem too good to me"; or “The thing to do is to clear out"; or "We ain't got 
a chance. There's things goin’ on we don't know about"; or, succinctly but 
unhelpfully, “It’s a f g mess, ain't it.”117 Even in abundance such evi- 
dence would not be very illuminating. Beyond certain general currents of 
sentiment we are left to guess what silent millions would have said, what they 
may have thought, and what they might have stood ready to do. We know 
only, for instance, that at the end, in the shock of military defeat, there were 
public and private reactions from certain actors on the scene that were poles 
apart. Thus the prime minister declared his faith on the French national 
holiday that "some of us will live to see a fourteenth of July when a lib- 
erated France will once again rejoice in her greatness and in her glory,” 
while the ambassador returned from the final struggles and convulsions in 
Bordeaux wrote privately that "on personal as well as on national grounds 
I shall never forget or forgive.” 18 

Overall, then, what the British felt about and sought from the French, 
certainly more varied and complex than this article proposes, may well be 
knowable, but, like the grin of the Cheshire Cat, it seems likely always to 
evade us, That the British themselves never got a firm grip on the subject, 
such evidence as we have seems to suggest. "We are realists,” the rather 
frantic Beverley Nichols had written, meaning possibly something not meant 
here, "but we are caught in a curious miasma. A nation of shopkeepers, we 
have lost our capacity to add up a bill, and we have forgotten that one day 
we must render an account.”!?® 
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“Ir IS THE CENTRAL PROBLEM of our time. How can people break the shackles 
of oppression, poverty, and fear, how can they translate their hopes and 
dreams into dynamic action to expand human freedom and possibility? How 
can men stand up?" Mark Selden sounds this cosmic note as prelude to his 
study of the Chinese Communists' wartime heartland, the Shensi-Kansu- 
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Ninghsia Border Area, with its capital at Yenan. On the same page he 
answers his own question: 


Under wartime conditions the Chinese people not only freed themselves from 
Japanese domination but seized control of their lives in attacking landlord and 
warload oppression and consciously creating new forms of community. In the 
military, political, social, and economic experiments which collectively represent 
the Yenan Way, we find the genesis of revolutionary China's major contributions 
to the development of man and society. 


What makes this book persuasive is less these lyric passages than the bold, 
original analysis based upon solid historical research. 

In examining the history of the Communist movement in its stark north- 
west China setting Selden addresses himself to a perplexing question: Why 
did the Communists fail to make progress in their struggle for power until 
after 1935 when Mao's forces arrived in Shensi at the end of their Long 
March? In 1962 Chalmers Johnson's pioneer study, Peasant Nationalism and 
Communist Power, offered an answer: Until 1937 China's peasants simply 
were not buying the Communists' radical revolutionary policies. Success 
came only with the Second Sino-Japanese War, when a brutal aggressor 
catalyzed peasant nationalism, a new force that was effectivelv exploited by 
the Communists under a united front policy that substituted patriotic 
appeals for revolutionary nostrums. 

Johnson's thesis was initially challenged by Donald Gillin, who demon- 
strated that peasants in Shensi had responded to agrarian radicalism before 
the war and continued to do so thereafter. Others have subsequently con- 
tinued to chip away at Johnson from various angles. Selden's, however, is 
the first in-depth study to approach the issue from a new and radical 
perspective. He suggests that the failure of revolution from 1927 to 1935 
was due to geographical, military, and political constraints, not to peasant 
antipathy to revolution. Until they could build an independent military arm, 
secure a defensible base-area, and ignite the explosive forces of village revo- 
lution, they would continue to fail. The geographic base was the remote 
Shensi soviet region; the army was molded around a core of Long March 
survivors; and the driving political force was successfully tapped in the rural 
revolution of 1935-36. But the Yenan Way was not a formula that could be 
once discovered and then unerringly applied. As Selden shows, it evolved 
through daring innovation under demanding circumstances and involved 
the revamping of a bureaucracy, the re-education of an elite, the mobiliza- 
tion of the masses, and a redefinition of the wartime united front. 

Challenged by Gillin and frontally assaulted by Selden the Johnson thesis 
must be radically modified if it is to be of further use. Elements of it may 
still apply to other border areas in North China where, unlike Shensi, 
peasants were exposed to the direct impact of Japanese atrocities. Also in 
need of study are Communist bases in the Lower Yangtze Valley and on 
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Hainan Island. As Selden points out, though the Shen-Kan-Ning area served 
as a model for others it was also unique. His work provides suggestive inter- 
pretations and sets a high standard for monographic appraisal of these 
other regions. 

Hsiao Tso-liang’s study of the failure of Chinese Communist revolu- 
tionaries in 1927, like Selden's, begins on a universal note: "The questions 
at issue . . . are questions of world history, not just questions of the history of 
the Chinese Communist movement." But he fails to specify exactly what 
lessons the rest of the world might learn from China's experience. Hsiao's 
narrative shows the early Communist movement in its painful and costly 
quest for a workable strategy. He charges that Mao, in spite of his famous 
Hunan report heralding an irresistible tide of aroused peasants, relied on 
military force without mass participation in the autumn harvest uprisings 
later that year. Hsiao argues, moreover, that Mao's thinking as of mid-1927 
was still very much centered on the cities. Only later did he move toward the 
approach of encircling the city with the countryside, a notion that Hsiao 
believes derived from Stalin. 

Here Hsiao gets into the old (and by now rather sterile) debate on the 
origins of Maoism. He implicitly challenges the Harvard school of indige- 
nous origins and allies himself, as in his earlier writings, with the Seattle 
school that holds that Maoism was little more than the faithful execution of 
Moscow's stratagems on Chinese soil. Hsiao demonstrates his apparent con- 
tempt for contrary accounts by excluding them from an otherwise extensive 
bibliography. His study does succeed in laying bare the patchwork of mis- 
conceived plans and misapplied tactics that doomed the series of Com- 
munist insurrections in the latter half of 1927 and sent Mao and others 
scurrying toward a mountainous retreat and a rendezvous with destiny. 
Learning from the lessons of disaster Mao was able to lead the way to even- 
tual victory. Of course, as Selden demonstrates, there were many more 
lessons to be learned en route. 

In stark contrast to Selden's sympathetic view of the Communist revo- 
lution is Kwei Chung-gi’s pro-Kuomintang history of the Kuomintang 
(KM T)-Communist (CCP) struggle. Rather than analyzing opposing social 
orders, however, Kwei treats the contest in purely political-military terms. 
He sees Communist machinations to seize power, KMT efforts to thwart 
them, and the deliverance of China to the Reds by leftist American 
diplomats. 

A former KMT official, Kwei draws upon previously unused oral and 
written sources, including personal observations. But firsthand information 
constitutes a minute portion of the book and is not presented in a very 
usable form. For example, Kwei writes, “the author knows that Chou En-lai 
was in Nanking negotiating with Ch'en Li-fu on the eve of the Sian Inci- 
dent." Without supporting evidence this becomes but one more tale to be 
added to the mountain of unsifted allegations on the comings and goings 
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of the omnipresent Mr. Chou. Nor are some of Kwei's better footnoted 
passages necessarily more enlightening. For example, his account of the 
hotly disputed origins of the New Fourth Army incident is drawn largely 
from Chiang Karshek's Soviet Russia in China. 

Kwei's volume adds to the growing list of pro-KMT, English-language 
titles, coming in large measure from Paul K.T. Sih and his associates at 
St. John's University in New York. He concludes “that if we cannot destroy 
armed Communists, we shall be destroyed by them, and that if we cannot 
take effective precautionary measures to cope with unarmed Communists, 
we shall be eroded, dismembered, and finally destroyed by them.” 

For the thousand-mile journey from such apocalyptic forebodings to 
the present period of ping pong and pandas it is best to start with a single 
step. To ease the transition we are well guided by the retired British dip- 
lomat Humphrey Trevelyan, whose account of years in China (1953-55) 
and Russia (1962-65) spans a Middle Eastern interlude described elsewhere. 
Trevelyan’s cool-headed observations suggest that Her Majesty’s government 
got its money’s worth when it sent him on these demanding assignments. 
He did not get to know and love China as he did Russia, where he lived 
longer, spoke the language, and worked under fewer constraints, but he 
does paint vivid vignettes of the handful of diplomats and remnant old 
China hands who constituted the tight little community of non-Communist 
Westerners in Peking. With a professional’s touch he describes the diplo- 
matic freeze that existed upon his arrival (two years to secure an exit 
permit for a departing consul-general) and the thaw that followed the 
Geneva Conference of 1954. 

Trevelyan’s account serves as a reminder that recent comparisons between 
a grey bureaucratic Russia and a vibrant revolutionary China did not 
seem so sharp or simple a few years ago. In the China that Trevelyan 
observed épater les Russes was the order of the day even though Soviet 
advisers lived in fortress-like seclusion. The great Maoist crusades—the 
communes, the Great Leap, the Cultural Revolution—were still beyond 
the horizon, and the militant do-it-yourself spirit that has taken hold since 
the late 1950s was subordinated to a line of socialist solidarity. The book 
itself was written before the Sino-American breakthrough and yet Trevelyan 
predicts that we may "see in this century the ticker tape on Fifth Avenue 
streaming on the head of a Chinese leader, and an American President 
standing on the Great Gate of Peking to receive the welcome of a thousand 
million Chinese." With much of this already come to pass in substance if 
not in style the diplomat-author should win further plaudits as a shrewd 
prognosticator. 

Among the first American journalists to enter China in the new era was 
New York Times assistant managing editor, Seymour Topping, who was 
there for five weeks in the spring of 1971. Topping had gone to China 
in 1946 and reported the Nationalist debacle and Communist takeover. 
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In 1950 he was the first Western correspondent stationed in Saigon to 
cover a little-noticed war in Indochina (which his editors frequently con- 
fused with Indonesia) After hearing with dismay an American diplomat 
proclaim that U.S. aid would help the French-supported Bao Dai regime 
to stem the tide of Asian communism he observed the doomed French 
effort to maintain a defense line near the Chinese border. Topping's most 
interesting sections are part 1, "The Nationalist Collapse," and part 2, 
"Indochina Sequel." Part 3, on his visit to the new China, adds little to 
similar accounts by other writers except when informed by flashbacks to his 
youthful experiences. 

Topping's judgments, exemplified by his extensive critique of the con- 
tainment doctrine are, as befit a Times editor, informed, judicious, and 
balanced, if not always strikingly original. This reviewer finds it refreshing, 
therefore, to discover that even the Times’s editors share the weaknesses of 
ordinary men when it comes to women and wine. On sex: “The Chinese 
are a highly sexed people." Evidence: Many children, many concubines. 
Under the influence of Chinese booze Topping's generally accurate per- 
ception of detail simply dissolves. The firey Mao-t'ai distillate becomes 
a muddled "Mou-t'ai' and Shao-hsing wine is transformed into “hsiao- 
hsin,’ which, appropriately enough, means “Careful!” 

One cliché that scholars often apply to journalists is that they are super- 
ficial and flamboyant, more interested in dramatic happenings than under- 
lying facts. These notions (to say nothing of the reader) are put to rest 
by the encyclopedic survey of China's physical, political, and economic 
geography by Topping's fellow Timesman, Theodore Shabad. His revised 
edition of a 1956 publication is systematic, comprehensive, and very dull. 
Though written with difficulty due to the dearth of hard economic data 
since 1960 it is laden with facts and includes a useful section on China's 
economy. Fully two-thirds of the book is devoted to serial treatment of 
regions and provinces, now especially welcome since China's current eco- 
nomic planning seeks integration on those levels. 

One problem in which Shabad takes little interest is the contradiction 
between country and city. The City in Communist China, edited by John. 
Wilson Lewis, presents varying aspects of the urban scene in eleven con- 
tributions arranged in four sections: "Law and Order," Leadership and 
Bureaucracy,” “Modernization,” and "China's Urban Crisis." The special- 
ized academic papers fail to convey a sense of the dramatic transformation 
in the urban landscape, mood, dress, and public welfare noted by Topping 
and other visitors. The patient reader, however, can glean some insights 
into issues underlying the Cultural Revolution. John Gardner, for example, 
shows how an elitist educational order with vast urban-rural disparities 
was undermining Mao's populist programs and destroying hopes of working- 
class aspirants. Lewis's introductory essay contends that "in making the 
city a prime target during the Cultural Revolution, the Maoists had 
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numerous real grievances in mind." Among these were privileges of urban 
cadres in China's proliferating bureaucratic structures: "membership in 
exclusive clubs, special schooling for their children, good jobs and ad- 
mittance to special shops for their wives, and access to restricted com- 
munications, including uncensored news of the outside world. In time 
urban cadres insulated themselves from the people they were meant to 
lead, and from the problems they were supposed to solve.” 

Such observations suggest that the Cultural Revolution cannot be under- 
stood simply as an outgrowth of personal ambitions, power struggles, 
juvenile excesses, and military might. Unfortunately Tai Sung An’s succinct 
and lucid account suggests it was little more. An manages to lend order 
to chaotic events but only by treating a multidimensional phenomenon 
in monodimensional terms. He sees the Cultural Revolution as a struggle 
of power and personalities with an ambitious and badly misguided Mao 
at the center. This phenomenon was allegedly "more or less comparable 
to the Stalinist purge of the 1930s.” Though An observes a “current trend 
toward institutionalization and stability” he leaves unanswered the critical 
question—Exactly what does it mean to institutionalize a revolution?— 
a formidable impasse in the Yenan way. 

An makes the tantalizing suggestion that millions of former Red Guards 
might constitute China's "lost generation." This is a crucial issue for were 
these youths to become "one of Peking's prime headaches" Mao's vision of 
"a generation of revolutionary successors" would be irrevocably shattered. 
In this respect the Ridley-Godwin-Doolin study of elementary-school readers 
is especially pertinent. Since primers in any society not only teach children 
to read but also, subtly or otherwise, indoctrinate them with values, the 
contents of these texts provide insights into what China's pre-Cultural- 
Revolutionary leadership expected of its young. 

Because themes of altruism and social and personal responsibility over- 
shadowed those of achievement in these lessons Ridley and company 
conclude that the regime was undermining its own desire for rapid modern- 
ization. They never specify exactly why, however, altruism and social 
responsibility should necessarily be destructive of modernization in the 
Chinese social order. De-emphasizing of individual achievement is under- 
standable enough in terms of China's recent history, when public values 
were sacrificed to selfish ones. Hence the present regime may be uncon- 
cerned about making an already achievement-oriented people even more so. 
In fact, as the authors observe, it aims to "link" the themes of "diligence 
and achievement" with "those of collective labor for a common good or 
for an altruistic end rather than for personal advancement or improvement." 

Selections from the primers, some forty per cent of which are appended 
in translation, occasionally resort to propagandistic overkill—witness the 
story of Sambo, an oppressed African who is torn apart by a lion for the 
edification and profit of European film makers of the cinéma vérité school. 
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Nonetheless both the literary quality and ethical content of the selections 
compare favorably with Dick and Jane. 

The use of "Communist China" in titles or contents of many of the 
volumes under review may mark them as vintage products of a waning 
cold war era when it was deemed necessary to adjectivalize the enemy both 
to condemn him and to distinguish "his" China from the "other" China 
in Taiwan. Soon "Communist China" may be confined to a narrower and 
less ambiguous use: to distinguish the period since 1949 from the ones 
that preceded it. Increasing numbers of writers are using the term “People’s 
Republic of China" or "PRC." It would not be surprising if the term 
“Communist China’ soon sounded as bizarre as "capitalist America." 
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RODERICK FLOUD. An Introduction to Quanti- 
tative Methods for Historians. Princeton: 
Princeton University Press. 1973. Pp. ix, 220. 
$7.50. 

CHARLES M. DOLLAR and RICHARD J. JENSEN. 
Historian’s Guide to Statistics: Quantitative 
Analysis and Historical Research. New York: 
Holt, Rinehart and Winston. 1971. Pp. ix, 332. 
$8.00. 


EDWARD SHORTER. The Historian and the Com- 
puter: A Practical Guide. Englewood Cliffs, 
N.J: Prentice-Hall. 1971. Pp. x, 149. $6.95. 


WILLIAM I. DAVISSON. Information Processing: 
Applications in the Social and Behavioral 
Sciences. New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts. 


1970. Pp. ix, 276. $6.95. 


These books introduce the historian to the sta- 
tistical and computational techniques necessary 
to carry out quantitative research. They do not 
eliminate the need for the researcher to acquire 
a thorough understanding of the techniques he 
employs through standard sources, but they aid 
.the process considerably. They represent a 
cross-section of approaches to quantification in 
history both in their choice of applications and 
in the authors’ divergent presentations of basic 
topics. 

Each book emphasizes a different phase of 
quantitative historical research, although each 
also examines other phases in varying detail 
Professor Floud concentrates on the most basic 
operations in the use of quantitative data and 
the hand calculation of simple measures. Pro- 
fessors Dollar and Jensen offer the most com- 
prehensive volume, which introduces a wide 
range of statistical measures. Professor Shorter 
writes for the historian who intends to prepare 
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his data for computer processing, but whc 
decides to leave the programming to specialists 
Professor Davisson instructs his readers in th« 
actual writing of computer programs, All as 
sume little previous exposure to compute! 
science or statistics and emphasize that quanti 
fication can be only part of historical research 

The statistical content here differs from tha 
of standard textbooks: sampling and statistica 
inference are de-emphasized (although the 
others do not share Davisson’s opinion that his 
torical data cannot be sampled [p. 137]; de 
scriptive statistics of single variables and con 
tingency tables (cross-tabulations) are stressed 
time series rate extra attention; and the il 
lustrative materials are drawn from historica 
data. Shorter (p. 89) calls contingency table 
"the central device for getting results from th: 
machine" for the historian. He considers chi 
square to be the most basic measure of associa 
tion for them, in spite of its inappropriatenes 
for tables with many cases, simply because i 
is the most frequently used measure (p. 118) 
Oddly enough, Floud (p. 139) discusses tht 
contingency coefficient C because it is mos 
common. Dollar and Jensen endorse C fo: 
2 X 2 tables, but they are lukewarm towarc 
it and chi-square because these statistics mea 
sure only the departure of the two variable. 
from independence and not the degree te 
which one variable helps to predict the other 
They recommend measures that meet this “pro 
portional reduction of error’ (PRE) require 
ment. The PRE criteria are helpful for inter 
preting measures of the strength of association 
but Dollar and Jensen’s discussion (pp. $1-63) 
does not make them entirely clear. “Error,’ 
for example, is a very subtle term with differen 
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definitions in different statistics. The authors 
give no illustration of a reduction in error in 
simple language. 

` Each book suggests a different strategy for 
coaxing results from computers. Shorter asserts 
that historians need not learn even the rudi- 
ments of programming because “the questions 
they will need to ask the computer are normally 
so straightforward that a knowledge of pro- 
gramming would contribute little to their 
ability to formulate them” (p. 73 n. 5). At the 
other extreme Davisson’s book is an introduc- 
tory textbook in programming and research 
design that is ideally suited for use by his- 
torians, although written for social scientists 
in general. It contains useful exercises at the 
end of chapters and a 7o-page introduction to 
FORTRAN. He points out that the researcher 
may need to write a small program simply to 
make his data usable for the canned program 
he intends to run (pp. 84-85) Dollar and 
Jensen take a middle position, as does Floud. 
Programming "requires continual involvement 
and upgrading in expertise. . . . Only the extra- 
ordinarily gifted historian can maintain pro- 
ficiency in programming and his own discipline" 
(Dollar and Jensen, p. 184). They add, how- 
ever, computer users must have a working 
knowledge of programming fundamentals, and 
even historians who hire programmers must 
learn to work with them on their own terms. 
The historian, adds Floud, "must still be able 
to specify precisely which results he wishes to 
obtain, and by what means. . . . He will only 
be able to do this if he knows something about 
programming" (p. 205). 

By assuming little outside training the au- 
thors frequently reach points where they have 
raised problems that cannot be solved within 
the limits they have set for themselves. Gen- 
erally they are careful to direct the reader to 
further readings; Dollar and Jensen's footnotes 
are particularly useful in this regard. There 
is a danger, however, that readers will overlook 
the signs of thin ice. For example, Floud and 
Dollar and Jensen contain useful sections on 
time series. The authors point out some of 
the difficulties of least squares estimation with 
time series data, but these sometimes are sepa- 
rated from the pages on time series (e.g., Floud, 
pp. 152-53, Dollar and Jensen, pp. 89-90). 


Moreover, the textbooks of social statistics most. 
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accessible to readers often neglect time series 
analysis, while econometric texts tend to assume 
formal training in statistics if not matrix 
algebra and calculus. Hence, the historian will 
need additional training to avoid misuse of 
the statistics and to develop beyond the ele- 
mentary level at which these books are set. 
An analogous problem occurs with data pro- 
cessing, since the researcher will have to learn 
to use the computers, languages, programs and 
personnel at his own institution. 

These important additions to the literature 
of social research give historians who are de- 
veloping proficiency in computer science and 
statistics the benefits of the experience of the 
historians who did so without such aids. One 
hopes that social scientists in other disciplines 
note the growing interests of historians in this 
area and that similar texts at a more advanced 
level will follow. 

PATRICK PEEBLES 
University af Michigan, 
Ann Arbor 


CARLO M. CIPOLLA, editor. The Fontana Eco- 
nomic History of Europe. Volume 3, The 
Industrial Revolution; volume 4, The Emer- 
gence of Industrial Societies, in two parts. [Lon- 
don:] Collins/Fontana Books. 1973. Pp. 624; 


368, 376-845. $4.95; $3.25, $3.75. 


How will the student and the general reader 
fare with these volumes? They are certainly 
an excellent value for the money for those 
with some acquaintance with economic history. 
Those reading at a moderately advanced level 
will find most of the thematic treatments of 
volume 3 informed, useful, and stimulating. 
Those wanting short accounts of particular 
economies over the periods covered will find 
in volume 4 useful, summary-starting points. 
Those interested in the problems of setting 
out the economic experience of the world’s 
most dynamic and complex set of communities 
will enjoy savoring the strengths and weak- 
nesses of Professor Cipolla’s grand design. 
How should one present the economic history 
of Europe from the Middle Ages to the present 
so as to both serve the needs of students and 
reap the potential of the market, but also at 
the same time to make the best scholarly pres- 
entation of a complex and changing subject? 
Once it is decided that the task is not to be 
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entrusted to a single mind (for which decision 
there are compelling reasons both scholarly 
and commercial, the latter depending not the 
least on the period of production), a syndicate 
must be formed under an editor. The editor 
will then design a treatment and hope that his 
contributors will not be too idiosyncratic in 
their attitude toward it. Unity will not be too 
difficult in the early phases: down to about 
1700 the discussion can be contained without 
too much strain within the framework of a 
thematic-comparative approach. In the planning 
of the first two volumes of Cipolla's venture 
(dealing with the Middle Ages and the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries) a set of 
topics was established, including population, 
urbanization, demand, technology, agriculture, 
industry, trade and finance, and the role of the 
state. Each receives its due and the matter is 
left there. Thus treated, Europe appears simply 
as an entity within which certain phenomena 
have occurred: economic themes are discussed 
in an over-the-board fashion, though regional 
contrasts are drawn. Such a framework has a 
kind of disaggregative effect: its danger is that 
the history of Europe is seen in terms of topics, 
without real and ongoing integration, without 
any convincing sense of interlocking develop- 
ment over time, in short, with no sense of 
narrative. This reflects the limitations of a 
type of analytical history that is based upon 
‘the agenda of one of the social sciences, in 
this case economics (in its neoclassical form) 
augmented by certain topics, some derived from 
sociology. 

When the Industrial Revolution is reached 
the national differences can no longer be con- 
tained: the editor of such a venture is obliged 
to make explicit the dichotomy so well known 
to teachers of the subject, that between the 
thematic-comparative and the spatial-national. 
From this duality there may emerge an uneasy 
compromise as in the case of The Cambridge 
Economic History of Europe, volume 6 (1965). 
It began, as does Cipolla's series, with theme. 
But it then elided toward the uniqueness of 
particular economies, with the contributors 
often taking extensive advantage of the schol. 
arly freedom conceded to them, to the grave 
peril of the unity of the work, but with some 
notable results. Cipolla is able to cling more 
successfully to his chosen pattern, partly by 
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hoiding one group of his contributors fairly 
close to the thematic framework and partly by 
offering extensive opportunities to those deal- 
ing with countries and regions. Discipline is 
further promoted by keeping the two aspects 
of the treatment distinct in two separate vol- 
umes. 

But the making explicit of the dichotomy 
between the thematic and the spatial approach 
from the Industrial Revolution onward makes 
the problem of integration of the European 
story even more difficult. There is no room, 
for example, for the kind of thinking present 
in David Landes's Unbound Prometheus, which 
looked to the British Industrial Revolution as 
a critical European climax, iollowed by a pro- 
cess of dissemination and "catching up" by 
other countries. We are left with topic mono- 
graphs and national monographs. It may well 
be said that the challenge is thus fairly laid 
at the reader's door to make his own synthesis. 
Or perhaps synthesis on so great a scale is 
impossible and we should be content with such 
topical and spatial fragments. 

On the whole, one would guess, the thematic 
chapters were harder to write and to make 
attractive, and some of these would be easier 
than others. Population, for example, has a 
universality both of significance and of method- 
ology that is not present when discussing pat- 
terns of demand, the service revolution, or 
banking. The treatment of demand was brought 
in so as to correct any undue emphasis upon 
the supply side. This is more usually done, as 
in the Cambridge case, by a consideration of 
incomes. The demand approach, though it 
allows a good deal of "condition of life" ma- 
terial to be presented, is difficult to unify. The 
discussion of banking, as its author is himself 
aware, suffers somewhat from the shortage of 
monographs upon which more general dis 
cussion can be based. He overlooks important 
Scottish developments when he says “the only 
deposit banks in existence were the English 
banks" (p. 264). 

'The editor, having set the framework, is 
fairly passive. In these volumes his editorial 
prerogative is exercised in terms of an intro- 
duction of some 15 pages out of 1,490. In the 
course of it, however, he sets out a number 
of farreaching propositions, with attendant 
implications, representing presumably the “es- 
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sence" of his view and the closest approach 
we are given to a synthesis. The mutual rec- 
onciliation of these propositions calls for sus- 
tained expository skill but it does not detain 
Cipolla long. Thus preindustrial Europe was 
characterized by a basic continuity shared by 
all its parts (p. 8). It was succeeded by an 
Industrial Revolution that was a revolution 
in the sense of being a fundamental discon- 
tinuity in the course of history. But even a 
time span of 1go years, from 1750 to 1900, is 
too narrow for the concept of the Industrial 
Revolution: even for the most industrially ad- 
vanced countries only the first stage is over 
by the end of the nineteenth century (p. 18). 
On the other hand the roots of the revolution 
lie deep in the preceding centuries, reaching 
‘back to the Middle Ages, so that the concept 
of a more or less gradual culmination is per- 
missible if not indeed essential (p. 9). This 
culmination was apparently such as to be cap- 
able of anticipation: we are asked to consider 
the thoughts of a man of 1700 with "imagina- 
tion, culture and common sense," invited to 
decide whether Holland or England "had the 
greater chance in the next 150 years of bringing 
about an explosive revolution in the field of 
production" (p. 10). 

The resolution of the continuity/revolution 
conflict seems to lie in placing some factors 
under one head and some under the other. 
Thus on the side of continuity there is the 
general tenor of life in an agrarian society, 
plus a more or less unchanged technology, 
resting on animal and wind and water power, 
together with closed-circuit-received wisdom 
about the nature of the universe, arising both 
from the condition of society as well as con- 
firming it. On the discontinuity side is the rise 
of urban-commercial societies with their new 
ideals of profit, leading to quantifying rational- 
ization and to a scientific view of the natural 
world, soon to be brought to bear to revolu- 
tionize the mode of production. The editor 
may have exaggerated the torpidity of the 
countryside; certainly he is in some danger of 
overdoing (by implication) the rural-urban 
distinction. 

The editor points out that in spite of the 
general character of industrialization as an 
experience it has manifested striking diversity 
both of kind and of timing in different so- 
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cieties and still continues to do so. This dichot- 
omy too invites further discussion: what are 
the determinants and limitations of such dif- 
ferences? Finally, the ongoing process of general 
industrialization for the world as a whole, the 
editor tells us, is irreversible and unstoppable; 
surely this is too blanket a view? 

The time base of the treatment is allowed 
to shift about a good deal: on the whole 
it is 1700-1914, but some themes begin in 1730 
or 1750; similarly some country treatments 
begin in 1700, one in 1830, one in 1850, and 
one (Russian) in the late nineteenth century. 
'The discussion of Russia focuses around the 
“discontinuity” that brought into being the 
Soviet Union, together with its economic record 
in the last half-century; there is consequently 
almost nothing of the eighteenth century and 
little enough of the nineteenth. The treatment 
of Russia is, indeed, somewhat slight when 
compared with that of France and Germany. 

Among the authors there is a good deal of 
overlapping and a minimum of cross-referenc- 
ing. Many contributions have already appeared, 
at various times, in pamphlet form. This may 
well have frozen them into discrete monographs. 
Yet mutual independence may well be regarded 
as a strength, allowing each contributor to pur- 
sue his subject as he saw fit. This might be 
especially so in volume 4 where the national- 
spatial treatments are given. Of these, in the 
nature of things, the discussion of France, 
Germany, and Russia is the most important, 
at least to English-speaking readers. In bring- 
ing in treatments of less well known countries 
and areas (Italy, Switzerland, the Low Coun- 
tries, and Scandinavia) the editor has certainly 
enriched volume 4, adding to our growth 
paradigms: the case of Spain is presented in 
terms of a nongrowth syndrome. Some con- 
tributors found it necessary to do a certain 
amount of theoretical and conceptual skirmish- 
ing to begin with. Most authors, however, 
embark briskly on their task, with the result 
that the unique elements of each national 
situation tend to predominate over generaliza- 
tion. 

One of the aspects of the work on which 
the editor is to be congratulated is the cosmo- 
politan character of his contributors, adding 
much to the authority and vigor of the mono- 
graphs which they write. The work provides 
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an international colloquium, most of the parts 
of which will prove of value, but the wholeness 
of which is somewhat doubtful. 
$. G. CHECKLAND 
University of Glasgow 


CHARLES A. CULOTTA. Respiration and the 
Lavoisier Tradition: Theory and Modification, 
1777-1850. (Transactions of the American Philo- 
sophical Society, New Series, volume 62, part 
3.) Philadelphia: the Society. 1972. Pp. 41. 
$2.00. 

This short monograph re-examines the influence 
upon nineteenth-century physiology of the 
theory of respiration propounded by the chief 
author of the well-known chemical revolu- 
tion, Antoine Lavoisier. The development of 
Lavoisier’s theory has already been described 
several times recently by historians of science, 
but, as Professor Culotta remarks, previous 
treatments have focused mainly on Lavoisier’s 
belief that respiratory combustion is the source 
of the heat animals produce. Culotta contends 
that the investigation of this question of animal 
heat during the decades following Lavoisier's 
work cannot be adequately understood in isola- 
tion from related physiological problems such 
as the cause of the changes in the color of the 
blood, the respiratory quotient, the site of 
respiration, the products of combustion, and 
the metabolic role of oxygen. Culotta also 
maintains that Lavoisier's theory was less well 
established in this period than historians have 
portrayed it; if one takes into account the 
scientists who studied these contiguous prob- 
lems one then sees that the groundwork for 
later theories of respiration proper emerged 
from the modification and partial rejection of 
Lavoisier's biological conclusions. 

In supporting his interpretation Culotta goes 
over a good deal of ground previously covered 
in Everett Mendelsohn's book Heat and Life 
and June Goodfield's The Growth of Scientific 
Physiology. Culotta's account of Lavoisier's own 
work follows the general pattern of these earlier 
discussions, but he brings out more clearly 
certain aspects of Lavoisier's thought, such as 
the shift in his views concerning the cause of 
blood color, which relate particularly to the 
above thesis. Culotta's most important con- 
tribution is to carry the detailed story further 
forward than do the earlier accounts and to 
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show that the topic of respiration remained 
throughout the nineteenth century a puzzling 
object of sustained research. Whereas Mendel- 
sohn had implied that the central questions 
involving Lavoisier's theory were resolved by 
1837, when Gustav Magnus demonstrated the 
presence of oxygen and carbon dioxide in 
arterial and venous blood, Culotta shows that 
the physical explanation Magnus derived from 
his results was generallv rejected and that by 
mid-century there was still no consensus con- 
cerning the phenomena of respiration. He de- 
picts the scientists who investigated these 
problems as divided into those who sought 
physical explanations and those who believed 
that chemistry alone provided the means to 
investigate the processes. Culotta ends his de- 
tailed treatment rather abruptly after describ- 
ing the sophisticated research of Karl Vierordt, 
concluding that "if the era did not lead to 
definitive answers, the definitive questions were 
formulated." Although this study ought to have 
been polished once more to eliminate a num- 
ber of cumbersome sentences and hazy gen- 
eralizations it is a significant addition to our 
knowledge of the complexity of nineteenth- 
century experimental science. 

FREDERIC L. HOLMES 

University of Western Ontario 


KEITH L. SPRUNGER. The Learned Doctor Wil. 
liam Ames: Dutch Bachgrounds of English and 
American Puritanism, Urbana: University of 
Illinois Press. 1972. Pp. xi, 289. $10.00. 


William Ames lived an ideology; everything 
he did was directed toward what he called 
“living to God," an unceasing effort to trans 
late faith into action. As a young man Ames 
was converted to the Puritan movement by the 
famed Protestant divine, William Perkins, and 
because Ames refused to moderate his criticism 
of the established English Church, Anglican 
authorities successively drove him first from 
a position at Cambridge University, then from 
a lectureship at Colchester, and finally from 
a chaplaincy in the English army stationed in 
the Netherlands. Even in exile in Holland 
agents of the English Crown harassed Ames, 
and only after years of frustration was he able 
to obtain a professorship in an obscure Dutch 
university. Faith in the righteousness of his 
cause gave Ames strength, however, and even 
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while suffering repeated personal setbacks he 
produced scores of books and pamphlets that 
helped spread Puritan ideas on two continents. 

Keith Sprunger skillfully reconstructs the 
world in which Ames lived. Indeed the author 
is at his best as a detective. Following clues 
hidden in Dutch and English archives he ex- 
plains how the English Puritan exiles created 
a clandestine organization that printed manu- 
scripts offensive to the Anglican hierarchy and 
then smuggled them into the mother country 
for distribution. It is disappointing that Sprun- 
ger chose not to tell more of this exciting 
story. His discussion of “militant Puritanism” 
in the Netherlands occupies only about a third 
of the book. The rest of his work is taken 
up with a detailed account of Ames's life and 
thought. 

While Sprunger's grasp of the secondary and 
primary sources is impressive, especially his 
use of the documents in the Public Record 
Office, he does not significantly alter the in- 
terpretation of Ames's theology provided by 
previous scholars such as Perry Miller and 
John Eusden. Organization is also a problem. 
Because the author deals first with Ames’s 
personal career, then with his intellectual de- 
velopment, and finally with his relationship 
to the English Puritan community in Holland, 
Sprunger is sometimes forced to repeat argu- 
ments—even quotations—from earlier chapters. 
Despite such weaknesses however, the book 
is generally well written. English historians 
will probably find Sprunger's research more 
valuable than will colonial American historians, 
but there is no doubt that anyone interested 
in the English Puritans of early seventeenth- 
century Holland will regard Sprunger's work 
as an important supplement to the studies of 
Raymond P. Stearns and Alice C. Carter. 

T. H. BREEN 
Northwestern University 


DOROTHY BORG and SHUMPEI OKAMOTO, editors, 
with the assistance of DALE K. A. FINLAYSON. 
Pearl Harbor as History: Japanese-American 
Relations, 1931-1941. (Studies of the East Asian 
Institute, Columbia University.) New York: 
Columbia University Press. 1973. Pp. xv, 801. 
$25.00. 


This book is a boldly conceived and well- 
executed study in comparative history. Its 
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planners asked twenty-four contributors to “ex- 
plore new methods for enriching the study of 
Japanese-American relations (in the 19305), 
taking into account differences in culture, po- 
litical process, and governmental structure." 
Each author was to analyze a governmental 
subunit, private organization, or particular 
pressure group. He was to identify leaders 
within these groupings, explain how they de- 
fined problems, analyze their "senses of values 
and internal norms," and examine the per- 
spective in which they viewed Japanese-Ameri- 
can relations. In this way the project planners 
hoped to offer fresh answers to the question 
of whv the United States and Japan went to 
war in 1941. i 

The volume consists of Richard Leopold's 
introduction and summary of discussions at a 
1969 conference, the edited essays, and Musha- 
koji Kinhide’s assessment of their theoretical 
significance. Essayists analyze the role of presi- 
dents and prime ministers; Congress and Diet; 
the respective diplomatic, financial, and na- 
tional defense bureaucracies; private economic 
groups; liberal and right-wing organizations; 
the press; and intellectuals in the Japanese- 
American confrontation. On the American side 
Heinrichs's examination of naval bureaucratic 
politics, May's discussion of the press, and 
Thomson's sparkling dissection of the State 
Department's Far Eastern Division most nearly 
fulfill the project's goals. On the Japanese side, 
with the exception of Usui Katsumi's analysis 
of why diplomats became as eager as soldiers 
to establish a new East Asian order, the essays 
dealing with private groups are the more sug- 
gestive. In particular Ogata's discussion of 
liberal groups and Mitani's account of intel- 
lectuals' drift toward support of policies that 
led to war stand out as models of insightful 
research and skillful presentation. 

In evaluating the book one must consider 
two questions. First, how valid and how well 
used is its methodology? Applied to govern- 
mental bodies the analytical technique reveals 
that bureaucratic perspectives outlived reality 
and complicated resolution of trans-Pacific 
tensions. When used to examine more amor- 
phous nongovernmental groupings it is less 
satisfactory. It downgrades their international 
interaction and only imperfectly explains why 
would-be influencers ended as mere respon- 
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dents to governmental decisions. The book 
does not devote sufficient attention to presi- 
dents’ and prime ministers’ problems in co- 
ordinating so many fragmented subordinate 
bodies. The method, however, does suggest a 
crucial point: relationships within capitals 
were at least as important as relations between 
them in bringing about war. 

Secondly, does the book offer new answers 
to the old question of whether or not Pearl 
Harbor could have been avoided? Japanese 
and American authors approached that ques- 
tion rather differently. Hosoya Chihiro best 
expressed the Japanese view that war somehow 
could and should have been avoided. The 
American contributors tended to regard it as 
the inevitable consequence of global develop- 
ments. Collectively the essays suggest the need 
to look more closely at developments of the 
mid-ıg20s before drawing conclusions about 
those of the late ı990s. Unfortunately the 
editors did not include more of the conference 
discussions on this broad topic in the book. 

These imperfections aside this volume makes 
a major contribution to our understanding of 
Japanese-American relations. It brims with new 
data about Japanese politics and diplomacy. 
As a guide to secondary and archival sources 
it is invaluable. Pearl Harbor as History is an 
investment the twentieth-century diplomatic 
historian cannot afford not to make. 

ROGER DINGMAN 
University of Southern California 


ROBERT BEITZELL. The Uneasy Alliance: Amer- 
ica, Britain, and Russia, 1941-1943. New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf. 1972. Pp. xiv, 404, xvii. $10.00. 


ROBERT HUHN JONES. The Roads to Russia: 
United States Lend-Lease to the Soviet Union. 
Norman: University of Oklahoma Press. 1969. 
Pp. xix, 326. $6.95. 

Primarily because there is nothing else quite 
like these two books, they are valuable addi- 
tions to the growing literature on World War 
II. Roads to Russia studies the bureaucratic 
administration of lend-lease operations, de- 
scribes the kinds and quantities of supplies 
requested by the Soviet Union, analyzes the 
problems of financing, producing, and shipping 
those goods, and evaluates their contribution 
to victory. Uneasy Alliance is an in-depth study 
of the diplomacy of Churchill, Roosevelt, and 
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Stalin during the crucial two-year period from 
December 1941 to December 1943. Both books 
are well-written scholarly accounts but some- 
what frustrating because they could have been 
better. 

Beitzell's book is based entirely on published 
works; there is no evidence that he used manu- 
script records of the State Department in the 
National Archives or papers in the Roosevelt 
Library. That he could do as well as he did 
is a tribute to the wartime volumes in the 
Foreign Relations series. Some of those vol. 
umes were published after his 1967 dissertation 
on "Major Strategic Conferences of the Allies, 
1941-1945," but they were used in this re- 
vision. Although Jones's book was published 
in 1969, there is nothing in his bibliography 
published later than 1963. He does not cite 
records in the National Archives, and he had 
only limited use of the resources of the Roose- 
velt and Truman libraries because most records 
were closed when he did his research. 

Roads to Russia is a useful factual account 
of lend-lease aid to the Soviet Union but in 
almost trivial detail (i.e., all of the field tele- 
phone wire produced in the United States in 
January 1942 and ninety per cent of that pro- 
duced in the following two months was sent 
to Russia) Appendixes include lists of the 
quantities and kinds of shipments; a short note 
on an obscure charge that Henry Wallace, 
Harry Hopkins, and others aided Soviet espio- 
nage by shipping atomic materials and classified 
documents to Russia via lend-lease; and a 
chronology of events. 

Edgar L. Erickson of the University of Illi- 
nois explains in a foreword that the University's 
Committee on Individual Freedom and the 
Lilly Endowment Inc. sponsored Jones's book 
to answer Soviet propaganda that lend-lease 
was an unimportant factor in Russia's defeat 
of Germany. Jones agrees that the story of 
lend-lease to Russia was one of unfettered and 
generous aid to a suspicious and ungrateful 
ally and that aid not only transformed the 
Red Army into an incredible war machine but 
also assisted postwar Russian reconstruction. 
Although Roosevelt's garden hose helped put 
out the fire, it did not make friends out of 
neighbors. This simplistic cold-warrior view 
of American-Russian relations does not effec- 
tively analyze lend-lease in terms of the broader 
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problems of military strategy and political de- 
cisions of the grand alliance, and it erroneously 
assumes that friends can be bought with foreign 
aid. A better analysis is George Herring's Aid 
to Russia, 1941-1946: Strategy, Diplomacy, the 
Origins of the Cold War. 

There is nothing really new in Uneasy 
Alliance, but Beitzell places greater emphasis 
on understanding Russia's interpretation of 
events—what Stalin regarded as broken prom- 
ises and deception by Roosevelt and Churchill. 
'The United States would not recognize the 
western frontier of the Soviet Union, lend- 
lease convoys were reduced at a critical stage 
of the war in Russia, and most important, the 
cross-channel attack was frequently promised 
but only postponed. Beitzell thinks Stalin's 
complaints were justified, but he also shows 
how domestic politics prevented Roosevelt from 
recognizing Soviet territorial interests, how 
military realities demanded a shift to the safer 
but slower Persian Gulf-Iran route for lend- 
lease, and how African and Mediterranean 
operations necessarily delayed the cross-channel 
invasion. 

Beitzell also admits that suspicious Soviet 
attitudes contributed to the mutual distrust, 
but he is weaker on Soviet deception. Vojtech 
Mastny's article in this journal, "Stalin and 
the Prospects of a Separate Peace in World 
War II" (AHR, 77 [1972]: 1365-1388), adds 
additional insights about Soviet options in 
this critical period before Tehran. Beitzell's 
detailed study of this uneasy alliance, beginning 
with Anthony Eden's gastric influenza attack 
on December 8, 1941, and ending on December 
10, 1943, with signs of Churchill’s "complete 
physical collapse,” could have been better had 
he used unpublished sources; a concluding 
chapter does carry the story of the alliance 
past the Tehran Conference and into the cold 
war. 

MILTON O. GUSTAFSON 
National Archives 


SAVITRI VISHWANATHAN. Normalization of Japa- 
nese-Soviet Relations, 1945-1970. Tallahassee: 
Diplomatic Press. 1973. Pp. xii, 190. $15.0c. 

Despite the subject's importance and topicality 
(highlighted by Premier Tanaka’s visit to 
Moscow) Soviet-Japanese relations since the 
Second World War have yet to receive com- 
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prehensive treatment in any language. Herein 
lies the principal value of Dr. Vishwanathan's 
slender volume, an outgrowth of her doctoral 
dissertation completed in 1970 at Jawaharlal 
Nehru University. 

Under the rubric "normalization" the au- 
thor covers a variety of incentives and restraints 
posed by Soviet-American rivalry, bilateral 
trade, North Pacific fisheries, and a perennial 
territorial impasse. Emphasis is given to po- 
litical and economic themes with somewhat less 
concern for cultural interaction and mutual 
perceptions, Appendixes containing texts of the 
1956 Joint Declaration, maritime and com- 
mercial agreements, and trade charts enhance 
the book's usefulness. 

In her introduction Dr. Vishwanathan re- 
minds the reader that Japan's perspicacity in 
exploiting Russian-American differences since 
the mid-nineteenth century constitutes a leit- 
motiv of an unstable triangular relationship. 
She also makes good use of Donald Hellmann's 
observations on the intrusive role of domestic 
considerations in Japan's interim peace settle- 
ment with the USSR in 1956. Her approach 
is balanced and judicious throughout with per- 
haps a slight tendency to narrate rather than 
analyze. 

Several limitations attenuate the book's prom- 
ise. Dr. Vishwanathan was unable to use Rus- 
sian sources and apparently did not consult 
translations from the Soviet press. Terminating 
in 1970 the study does not discuss recent inter- 
national adjustments such as Sino-American 
and Sino-Japanese detente. Nor are implica- 
tions of Sino-Soviet malaise explored as thor- 
oughly as their significance warrants, The 
vicissitudinous Japan Communist party (JCP)- 
CPSU fraternity deserves closer investigation 
in the light of steady JCP electoral gains. 
Japan's internal divisions over the content and 
timing of a formal peace treaty with the USSR 
need articulation. So does Tokyo’s ongoing 
search for a formula to gain access to Siberian 
natural wealth without sacrificing irredentist 
pretensions. 

Although the text is generally free of factual 


inaccuracies it is misleading to state that the 


JCP supported Moscow's position on the terri- 
torial question (p. 139) without adding that 
the party switched its platform in 1969, calling 
for the retrocession of the entire Kuril chain— 
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more than even the ruling conservatives have 
claimed. A map of the southern Kurils (p. 53) 
bearing pre-1946 place names conforms to 
irredentist Japanese atlases rather than to com- 
mon cartographical usage. 

While Dr. Vishwanathan has not produced 
the definitive work on postwar Soviet-Japanese 
relations she has provided a convenient survey 
that can be recommended as à sound, readable 
introduction to the subject. 

JOHN J. STEPHAN 
University of Hawaii 


DAVID NUNNERLEY. President Kennedy and Brit- 
ain, New York: St. Martin's Press. 1972. Pp. 
xii, 242. $8.95. 

I believe and hope we will hear much more 
from this young British scholar whose well. 
written book, three years in the making, gra- 
ciously disarms one about treatises based so 
heavily upon interviews that one could not 
possibly recheck in appraisal. 

He asserts, and I agree, that there has been 
a "special relationship" between Great Britain 
and the United States (p. 2)—and that it is at 
an end, even as Acheson tactlessly uttered at 
West Point in 1962. Both its long existence 
and unmarked demise are key factors, with 
many, many repercussions, in the world stance 
of both Britain and the United States. 

The central theme is that “at least during 
the Kennedy years the United States gained 
much from its close relationship with Brit- 
ain. ... America, as Kennedy was to recognize, 
had much to learn from British experience” 
(p. 7). 

This volume is good and provocative on 
many points: an almost avuncular Macmillan, 
Ormsby-Gore, the Berlin crisis, the Cuban mis- 
sile crisis ("Indeed the reaction in Britain to 
the American action was highly sceptical” [p. 
71], the nuclear testban treaty, the Skybolt 
crisis, the Nassau conference, and the British 
application to join the Common Market. 

The volume is remarkably pro-Kennedy. But 
I was slightly surprised and, I confess, pleased 
by Nunnerley’s last chapter—"To Move a 
Nation—Kennedy’s Impact on British Politics." 
A few quotations are best here. “The Presi- 
dent's death marked, as subsequent events have 
confirmed, an end of an era in the history of 
Anglo-American relationships" (p. 225). Fur- 
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ther, a very debatable remark, “It was in 
foreign affairs, more than in domestic affairs, ' 
that the Presidency of John F. Kennedy was 
to leave its mark; and, in certain respects, 
he was to be better remembered, held in higher 
regard, and make a more lasting impact in 
Great Britain than in his own country” (p. 
230). 

Having for several decades been curious 
about the American impact on Great Britain, 
in no imperialistic sense, I am pleased to read 
this forthright conclusion from a competent 
British scholar. But I wonder. 

RICHARD H. HEINDEL 
Pennsylvania State University, 
Capitol Campus 
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MARIJA GIMBUTAS. The Slavs. (Ancient Peoples 
and Places volume 74.) New York: Praeger 
Publishers. 1971. Pp. 240. $10.00. 


Reaction to this volume depends to a great 
extent on one's individual interests. Archeol- 
ogists will find it informative and stimulating. 
Historians, however, will regard it as overly 
speculative and sluggish reading because of its 
minutiae. They are apt to turn again to the 
opening chapters of Father Francis Dvornik's 
The Slavs Their Early History and Civilization 
(1956), where Slavic prehistory is given a 
more conventionally "historic" approach. 

Professor Gimbutas gives us the story of the 
Slavs from their third millennium B.c. origins 
between the Carpathian Mountains and the 
Dnieper River to the founding of the first 
distinctly Slavic states: Great Moravia in the 
ninth century a.D. and Kiev in the tenth. The 
account of each era and development is sup- 
ported by the latest archeological and linguistic 
evidence available. The archeological findings 
are copiously illustrated by photographs and 
drawings, and there are numerous examples of 
the linguistic problems. A series of carefully 
drawn maps assist the reader as he wanders 
through the terra incognita of prehistory in 
East Central Europe. 

The picture of the early Slavs that emerges 
from the author's research conforms to the 
portrait painted by previous writers. The Slavs 
were, for the most part, a settled, agricultural, 
passive, and unimaginative people, easily con- 
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quered and easily influenced by both their 
conquerors and neighbors. Only a remarkable 
ability to maintain cultural continuity and 
to escape from, adapt to, or absorb their ad- 
versaries enabled the Slavs to survive. In the 
sixth and seventh centuries A.D. a great change 
took place that transformed the dormant Slavs 
into a dynamic, conquering people. The great 
Slavic migrations began filling the devastated 
territorial vacuum left by the rampaging Huns 
of Attila. Usually in conjunction with the 
Avars (whom they absorbed), the overpopu- 
lated Slavs flowed westward into the Danube 
Basin, southward into the Balkans, northward 
along the Elbe and Oder, and eastward to 
the Don. 

By the eighth century the Slavs were al- 
ready developing the linguistic and cultural 
divisions by which they are currently identi- 
fied. As with the earlier eras, Gimbutas sup- 
ports her account of the Slavic migrations and 
colonizations with an impressive array of 
archeological and linguistic evidence that un- 
doubtedly will satisfy experts in those disci- 
plines, but that again may leave the document- 
oriented historian skeptical. 

"This brief text of 170 pages is supplemented 
by 17 pages of helpful footnote references, 5 
pages of selected bibliography in a plethora 
of languages, and an inadequate 7-page index. 
The volume is a worthy addition to the Praeger 
series, Ancient Peoples and Places. 

JOHN W. STRONG 
Carleton University 


I. E. S. EDWARDS et al., editors. The Cambridge 
Ancient History. Volume 2, part 1, History of 
the Middle East and the Aegean Region c. 
1800—1380 B.C. gd ed.; New York: Cambridge 
University Press. 1973. Pp. xxiii, 868. $27.50. 
Volume 2, part 1 of the new Cambridge 
Ancient History has many of the shortcomings 
noticed in the two parts of volume 1 (AHR, 
77 [1972]: 490-91; 1416-18), but to a lesser 
degree. On the positive side, for example, the 
bibliographical addenda include items pub- 
lished as recently as 1969; not all the authors 
write as if they had only fellow specialists in 
mind, and, perhaps because this volume deels 
with a more limited chronological span (1800- 
1380 s.c.) it possesses a greater unity than its 
predecessors. It seems, however, that the editors 
could have insisted on updating some of the 
chapters written long ago, and, while sixteen 
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authors can not be expected to agree on every 
detail of chronology and interpretation, a few 
of the more glaring contradictions could easily 
have been reconciled. 

The present volume covers the period from 
just before the accession of Hammurabi to the 
end of the reign of Amenhotep III. Sixteen 
chapters (715 pages) carry the reader from 
Greece to Iran and from Anatolia to Egypt. 
The three chapters on Egypt, totaling about 
150 pages, deal in a satisfactory manner with 
the period from the end of the Middle King- 
dom to the zenith of the Eighteenth Dynasty. 
About the same amount of space is devoted 
to the Minoans, the Mycenaeans, and the 
archeology of Cyprus in the Middle Bronze 
Age. Lower Mesopotamia, which bulked large 
in volume 1, is very properly given limited 
treatment to make way for the important new 
material on the Old Assyrian Kingdom, Mari, 
Syria, and the archeology of Palestine. While 
the specialist may feel that this is not quite 
up to date, the general reader will welcome 
an opportunity to inform himself about mat- 
ters not quite in the category of common 
knowledge. As far as the nonspecialist is con- 
cerned, even more of a revelation will be the 
chapter on the archeological evidence of the 
second millennium s.c. from the Persian plateau 
as reported by Robert H. Dyson, Jr. 

The four chapters on the Minoan-Mycenaean 
world are generally disappointing. Granted that 
this is a fast-moving field and that there have 
been many exciting recent discoveries, some of 
the material in these chapters was already an- 
tiquated when it appeared in the separate 
fascicles of the “second edition." The Minoans 
fare the worst, and one cannot take very seri- 
ously the attempt to link archeology and tra- 
dition to make history, as Frank H. Stubbins 
does in chapter 14 entitled "The Rise of 
Mycenaean Civilization." 

In chapter 13 the Minoan-Mycenaean scripts 
and their value as historical documents are 
given comprehensive treatment. John Chad- 
wick's discussion of the latter is excellent, con- 
sidering the limitations of space imposed upon 
him. Sterling Dow's section on Minoan-My- 
cenaean literacy is carefully thought out, al 
though not everyone will come to conclusions 
that coincide with his. On the question of the 
nature and origin of the linear scripts and the 
Minoan Hieroglyphic as well, it is possible that 
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Professor Dow might have profited from an 
examination of the Anatolian syllabaries with 
which the Minoan-Mycenaean scripts were con- 
temporary and from which they may have 
been derivative. One also wonders why “Cypro- 
Minoan" was given such short shrift, even 
though it belongs to the period after 1380 B.C. 
Finally, if one may touch briefly on the for- 
bidden subject of the Phaestus Disk, it should 
be said that it is most encouraging to see that 
Professor Dow recognizes it as non-Minoan and 
probably Lycian in origin, an opinion held by 
me for almost thirty years. It is essential, how- 
ever, in any description of the disk to mention 
the tangs that are attached to some of the char- 
acters since these probably indicate some con- 
nection with Hieroglyphic Hittite. 

On the whole this first part of volume 2 must 
be rated as superior to volume 1i, and it is 
hoped that the second part, when it appears, 
will show continued improvement. 

TOM B. JONES 
University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis 


V. R. D'A. DESBOROUGH. The Greek Dark Ages. 
New York: St. Martin's Press, 1972. Pp. 988. 
$14.95. 

This book is, above all, a thorough and authori- 
tative site-by-site survey of the material remains 
of the Greeks from around 1125 to around goo 
B.C. The survey, divided into two parts—the 
early Dark Ages (1125-1050) and the late Dark 
Ages (1050-900)—comprises well over half the 
book. It is introduced by a short chapter on the 
preceding Mycenaean civilization, by way of 
contrast, and a longer one on the character of 
sub-Mycenaean pottery, the date for the crea- 
tion of Protogeometric out of it, and the cause 
of this. The underlying intent of the early 
Dark Age survey is to delineate the extent of 
sub-Mycenaean pottery (basically central Greek 
mainland) as opposed to simply the continua- 
tion of late Mycenaean pottery and to suggest, 
on the basis of the nonceramic remains, an 
origin (northern) for the style. This suggestion 
is then defended in a short chapter. The late 
Dark Age survey that follows defines the peri- 
ods of Protogeometric pottery and charts its 
spread from Athens to virtually the rest of the 
Greek world. The next section of the book 
treats the types of remains synoptically: settle- 
ment, tomb, sanctuary, pottery, dress ornament. 
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armor, and metal. The final section summarizes 
and fieshes out the historical patterns derived 
from the preceding analysis. 

The survey is doubly important: as well as 
being the first thorough presentation of all types 
of evidence taken together for each site, it is an 
updating and filling out of the author’s earlier 
magisterial studies in the field. The latter is 
apparently its primary purpose: "one thing that 
is reasonably certain is that it will be out of 
date ten years hence—but this is the fate of 
most works based on archaeology.” The bibliog- 
raphy, by site, is particularly important in this 
respect. The former, a good idea in itself and 
one that might be extended to include the 
rather arbitrary splitting of the survey, allows 
the author's point about the northern intruders 
to be put most forcefully. This is important 
because A. M. Snodgrass, in his slightly earlier 
book on the same subject, has come to just the 
opposite conclusion: there is no "new" culture. 

Clearly this is not a history of the Dark Ages 
but rather a collection and analysis of the ma- 
terials (excluding the oral tradition) from 
which that history will have to be written. Also, 
this is not a book for beginners. Desborough 
repeatedly takes sides (for example, Ahhiyawa, 
cist graves) without leading us to the opposi- 
tion. Consequently many of his statements may 
appear to float in a vacuum. Footnotes are little 
more than additions to the text. This is not to 
suggest that the author is dogmatic; countless 
times he warns us that his conclusions are hypo- 
thetical, and he is often unwilling even to haz- 
ard a guess. It is to his credit and our lasting 
benefit that he makes the hypotheses he does, 
and there is no doubt that they will as he 
hoped, “lead others to deeper research.” 

RICHARD HAMILTON 
Bryn Maur College 


OLIVIER MASSON and MAURICE SZNYCER. Recher- 
ches sur les Phéniciens à Chypre. (Centre de 
Recherches d'Histoire et de Philologie de la 
IV* Section de l'École Pratique des Hautes 
Études. Second Series, Hautes études orientales, 
number 3.) Geneva: Librairie Droz. 1972. Pp. 
149, 22 plates. 


Cyprus has been a culturally divided island 
since at least the late second millennium B.C., 
when Mycenaean migrants established a Greek 
presence. Throughout classical antiquity the 
other major population was Phoenician in 
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speech; Masson and Sznycer demonstrate that 
Phoenicians were scattered far more widely over 
the island, even in Greek areas, than is ccm- 
monly visualized. They also date the earliest 
Phoenician inscription from Cyprus shortly af- 
ter goo B.C. This date for Phoenician settlement 
is much earlier than E. Gjerstad and others have 
argued; but it accords with recent indications 
that we must raise the chronological pattern of 
Phoenician and Syrian influence in Crete and 
the Aegean. 

Essentially the authors have collected and 
re-edited the epigraphic evidence (coins as well 
as painted and incised inscriptions) for the 
Phoenicians on Cyprus. They omit most of the 
material from Citium, which they hope to pub- 
lish separately; but their net is cast as widely as 
upper Egypt, where a man inscribed a Phoeni- 
cian name (in Greek) and his Cypriote home 
town of Ledrae on a wall at Karnak. This 
varied corpus is published carefully, usually 
with plates, and provided with a full linguistic 
and historical commentary; proofreading has 
been excellent. 

The most interesting single inscription is 
Corpus Inscriptionum Semiticarum (vol. 1, nos. 
86A-B), a painted record of expenditures by tie 
temple of Astarte at Citium on builders, chan- 
ters, bakers, and barbers (compare p. 85 for a 
possible dedication of tresses to Astarte, chief 
of scribes), and a full complement of female 
and male prostitutes and “pretty boys.” My 
colleague in Near Eastern studies, C. R. Krah- 
malkov, who is reviewing this monograph in 
Bibliotheca Orientalis, proposes a new reading 
of two lines that will have extraordinary signifi- 
cance, if accepted; scholars interested in the 
public position of Near Eastern temples must 
certainly consult his comments, which I may 
not anticipate further here. 

CHESTER G. STARR 
University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor 


ERIK SJÖQVIST. Sicily and the Greeks: Studies in 
the Interrelationship between the Indigenous 
Populations and the Greek Colonists. (Jerome 
Lectures, Ninth Series) Ann Arbor: Universi-y 
of Michigan Press. 1973. Pp. xiii, go. $10.09. 


For this series of Jerome Lectures Sjóqvist has 
undertaken a study of Greek civilization in 
Sicily from the first contacts between Greek 
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traders and the indigenous population to the 
period of Timoleon. The text is very brief 
(seventy-two pages) for a work of this scope and 
illustrations occupy almost half of the pages. 
Consequently, the history of the area appears 
in outline with the most important details 
added from archeology and literature. Some 
generalization is unavoidable, but Sjéqvist in- 
troduces several interesting points that are 
never fully developed. Using recent discoveries, 
particularly those at Morgantina, he briefly de- 
scribes two contrasting patterns of secondary 
colonization and coexistence. The Chalcidians 
established settlements in the interior of the 
island with little or no resistance from the 
Sicels and maintained consistently good rela- 
tions with them, while the Dorians, especially 
the Syracusans, never overcame the hostility of 
their non-Greek neighbors, and oppression be- 
came “a Syracusan tradition.” 

Any discussion of disputed matters, such as 
the foundation dates of the Greek colonies, is 
necessarily condensed; the author does, how- 
ever, take up the problems of Greek colonial 
terminology and the date of the foundation of 
Carthage. The contrast between the general 
brevity of the book and such technical digres- 
sions produces an imbalance that may prove 
confusing to a reader with no previous knowl- 
edge of this area of Greek history and disap- 
pointing to the historian who would appreciate 
further consideration of the questions Sjöqvist 
raises. 

Sjöqvist cites lost historians from Müller's 
collection of the fragments rather than Jacoby's 
more recent edition. A more serious lapse is 
Sjóqvist's failure to indicate the source of most 
of his photographs, maps, and plans. He has 
produced an adequate introduction to Greek 
Sicily and its history, but the subject is a very 
complex one; a full treatment incorporating 
archeological finds and scholarly discussion of 
the past twenty years is still very much needed. 

ANNE PAULINE MILLER 
Hollins College 


J. R. HAMILTON. Alexander the Great. London: 
Hutchinson University Library. 1973. Pp. 196. 
Cloth £3.00, paper £1.50. 

This book, which has been expected since the 
appearance of the author's Plutarch, Alexander: 
A Commentary (1969), should prove the best 
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starting point for students of Alexander for 
some time to come. Although Hamilton ac- 
knowledges his major obligations to Ernst 
Badian, the author seldom fails to distinguish 
between evidence and innuendo. For example, 
while he feels there is a strong case for Alexan- 
ders having used Pausanias to murder Philip, 
Hamilton also points out that Pausanias may 
have acted on his own, spurred into action by 
Philips appointment of the hated Attalus as 
general though the original provocation had 
occurred eight years earlier. Hamilton sums up 
by saying that, so far as Alexander is concerned, 
"the only prudent verdict would seem to be 
'not proven.' " He shows similar restraint in his 

comments on the trial of Philotas and on Alex- 
ander's intentions in summoning Antipater at 
the end of his reign. All the controversial mat- 
ters are dealt with, a judicious summary of the 
testimony is given, and the reader is put in 
possession of enough information to allow him 
to weigh each question independently. 

On the positive side, Alexander's capacity for 
meeting the unexpected with brilliant improvi- 
sation, his enjoyment of the physical challenge 
of combat, and, above all, his ability to win the 
affections of his soldiers are not neglected. In 
Hamilton's Alexander the raw Macedonian pre- 
vails over the intellectualized Greek. He is rep- 
resented as a supreme egoist without humani- 
tarian aims—the antithesis of W. W. Tarn’s 
Alexander. Some attempt is made to trace the 
changes that occurred in Alexander's behavior. 
He becomes less and less the Hegemon of the 
Greeks and more and more their master; but 
whether this is because Alexander was changed 
by the acquisition of power or merely that after 
Gaugamela he was strong enough to act as he 
had always wished is not made clear. Alexan- 
der's interest in the economic development of 
his empire is stressed in this account, while 
any scientific curiosity he has been supposed, 
by some scholars to have picked up from 
Aristotle is played down. Not everyone's Alex- 
ander—but a valuable study because the author 
plays fair with the evidence and refers the stu- 
dent to other interpretations that do not coin- 
cide with his own. Perhaps "sensible" is the 
best adjective to apply to this book. 

TRUESDELL S. BROWN 
University of California, 
Los Angeles 
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P. M. FRASER. Ptolemaic Alexandria. Volume 1, 
Text; volume 2, Notes; volume 3, Indexes. New 
York: Oxford University Press. 1972. Pp. xvi, 
812; xiv, 1116; vi, 158. $80.00 the set. 


Alexander the Great founded Alexandria in 
331 B.C. The place was virtually a wilderness. 
Like Peter the Great laying out in St. Peters- 
burg the three 115-feet-wide Prospekty, Alexan- 
der laid out two avenues each more than 100 
feet wide (p. 13). These were, and surely were 
meant to be, a far cry from the cow-path-like 
alleys of Archaic Athens and also a cry, almost 
as far, from the regular 21-foot avenues of city- 
planned cities like Classical Olynthos. Even 
more prodigious at Alexandria, but vertically, 
was the Pharos. One of the Seven Wonders, a 
lighthouse never surpassed, it is said, but not by 
Fraser, who avoids the spectacular, to have 
been 440 feet high. W. B. Dinsmoor, Sr. 
(Architecture of Ancient Greece [p. 289], which 
is not cited), believed this; the base can be 
measured, and it is 100 feet square. We should 
like to have in Fraser just a few descriptive and 
appreciative words about the tallest structure 
of Greek antiquity; instead we are told that 
Sostratos of Knidos was not the architect but 
was rather the donor-dedicator. This can not be: 
the bill would have been too large for any 
private citizen. Alexandria also contained a 
temple of which the Roman successor was the 
grandest temple in the Mediterranean next to 
that of Capitoline Jupiter in Rome: it was the 
temple of Sarapis "in Rhakotis’ and is the 
only temple area that has been excavated in all 
of Alexandria. Fabulous foundation inscrip- 
tions on gold, silver, bronze, etc., were recov- 
ered, and they establish absolutely the identity 
and limits of the building and also the date, 
as under Evergetes. Otherwise, little remains; 
we do not even definitely have the founda- 
tions, From the briefest participation in its ex- 
cavation I can only say that even a W. B. 
Dinsmoor (Sr. or Jr.) might have found it im- 
possible to "restore" the superstructure. Here 
and throughout, the discussion is patient, thor- 
ough, unspectacular. It has to conclude that we 
know only a little. The library is said to have 
had 490,000 volumes. There was a “sister 
library" in the Temple of Sarapis, but the prin- 
ciple of division is unknown. Fraser's treatment 
of the cults, chiefly the Ptolemaicinvented cult 
of Sarapis, is almost a book in itself. Nor should 
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we forget that the heaviest, if not the most 
exquisite, artifact ever imported into this coun- 
try the obelisk in New York Citv's Central 
Park, is from Alexandria. The other obelisk of 
the pair is in London. 

Egypt was the Ptolemies' farm. From Alex- 


andria they ran it as a series of royal monopo- - 


lies operated by an army of bureaucrats. Them- 
selves educated persons for most of the first 
two centuries, they used part of their vast 
income to found and maintain the greatest 
library of antiquity and with it, apparently in 
the same structure, an establishment, the 
Mouseion, for scholars, whom they supported 
free of all cares. 

The author set himself the task of giving (pt. 
1) a documented account of Alexandria and 
(pt. 2) of the scholarly achievements there in 
the centuries from 331 down to go B.C. (the end 
of Cleopatra, last of the Ptolemies). Fraser's 
draft was complete enough in 1967 so that zew 
works of later date could go in. Printing took 
time (2,085 pagesl): the preface was signed in 
1970, publication was in 1972, and even so, there 
was a host of corrigenda. Many of them, how- 
ever, are perfectionist trivial details. "Some 
Addenda" are given in volume 2 on pages 
1109-15, with addenda ultima on pages 1115- 
16; two more lurk on page 1008. The huge 
indexes, conveniently in a separate volume, en- 
hance the value of the whole. The general in- 
dex (eighty pages) covers volume 1; the other 
six indexes, of sources, words, and institutions, 
cover volume 2 as well. 

My first task is to provide an inventory of 
what is offered. The author is candid about 
what the volumes do not include (pages vii-ix): 
(1) "Daily life"—seeing what is in Herondas, 
to mention no other writing, the omission seems 
a pity, it was needed to light up (and lighten!) 
the whole. (2) Art, Le, the nonverbal, the 
visual, and the archeological material Granted 
as correct, we do not know what the Alexan- 
drian school of sculpture produced, or even 
whether, or in what sense, there was such a 
- “school. It would have been difficult to treat 
major sculpture. Still, the Greco-Roman Mu- 
seum, which houses, as few museums can, almost 
the whole corpus of material for this one cal- 
ture, could have been drawn upon for hun- 
dreds of items. The (unpublished) lamps given 
by L. Benaki are vivid. Contrasting with 
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Rostovtzeff’s volumes, the only illustrations in 
Ptolemaic Alexandria are three old maps and 
one photograph of the eastern harbor. (3) There 
is a good chapter on Alexandria’s trade, but the 
bureaucratic economic system is mainly left to 
other works. This may have been both neces- 
sary and wise. On the other hand, the grand 
political significance of Ptolemaic Alexandria 
among the world’s great communities consisted 
in its being the capital of one of the most 
thorough-going bureaucratic states that ever 
existed. (4) Ptolemaic Alexandria also does not 
contain a political history of the period or of 
the dynasty or of the city. That certainly was 
not badly needed, and might have been dis- 
tracting. There are ample chapters, however, 
on political institutions (chapters 2 and 3). 
Fraser has a great many detailed observations 
on the acts and character of the various 
Ptolemies. It is to be hoped that some day he 
will bring these together. Where power was so 
centralized, the country was inordinately de- 
pendent on the crown. 

The treatment throughout may be called in- 
vestigative: problem after problem; statement 
of question, evidence, conclusion. The work is 
patient, careful, documented, thorough, seem- 
ingly exhaustive, and devoted to good sense. 
Faults can be found in part 1. On a few pages 
the historical parts are not penetrating. Why 
did Alexander found the city—for “prosperity” 
(p. 1)? The documentation is not absolutely in- 
clusive, as, for example, W. S. Fox’s discussion of 
an inscription, probably from Alexandria and 
now in Toronto, that enlarges the comparatively 
small number of known experts, imported, as 
everyone had to be, to build the new kingdom 
(American Journal of Philology [1917]: 305-11). 
But for every such thing, Fraser provides the 
setting (p. 101). 

Part 2, by far the larger part, is much more 
satisfying. The basis that the successive Ptole- 
mies provided for research, namely the library 
and the salaries without tasks for the society of 
scholars in the Mouseion, proved to be more 
than adequate. In a sense it was the Ptolemies 
themselves who produced scholarship. For 
more than a century, until the adverse native 
Egyptian reaction after the battle of Raphia 
in 217 B.C, Alexandria led the world. In the 
chapters devoted to intellectual attainments, 
the author's polymathic erudition shows itself, 
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for there are chapters on medicine, mathematics, 
scholarship (i.e., philology), philosophy, and five 
various literary fields. For the best-known field, 
and one in which achievements were superlative, 
namely mathematics, the treatment is espe- 
cially impressive. Occasional doubts such as 
obtrude themselves in reading other sections 
do not obtrude themselves here. Surely this is 
mastery. 

And so another massive, heavily loaded 
work of investigation—for reference, but also 
for reading as narration—takes its place on 
our shelves alongside the fat volumes of M. 
Rostovtzeff, T. Frank, D. Magie, and others. 
Unlike those works Ptolemaic Alexandria is 
devoted to one city only. If comparison is 
natural with the compactness and the flashing 
brilliance of W. S. Ferguson's Hellenistic Athens 
(1911), which is on the same period but the 
rival city, then perhaps one should only say that 
Fraser’s work fittingly mirrors the city of re- 
search. He should not have written it differently. 

STERLING DOW 
Boston College 


LAWRENCE BARFIELD. Northern Italy before 
Rome. (Ancient Peoples and Places, volume 
46.) New York: Praeger Publishers. 1972. Pp. 
208. $12.50. 


Neither the title of this book nor that of the 
series need indicate that Northern Italy before 
Rome concerns “prehistory,” which to its 
author is both the period and the discipline 
that form the book. The geographical limits set 
by the title amply illustrate a truism of Italian 
life—that the further north you are the more 
of the south there is. Indeed this book mostly 
deals with occupied land north of the Po, with 
notable exceptions. However, Liguria and spe- 
cifically the Apuans get short shrift. Prehistory 
here means little more than catalogs of sites, 
graves, artifacts, and broadly disputed time 
periods. Ventures into the lives of man before 
history are disappointing and gratefully few. 
Jargon, of course, flourishes to yield a phrase 
like “a burial rite was cremation in an urn” 
(p. 117) or a queer orthography like "strygils" 
(pp. 145, 158). The spelling is useless to a 
reader who does not know what a strigil was. 
Its context is not helpful even to the informed 
reader since nowhere does the author mention 
olive oil. 
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Argument from grave goods tends to the 
absurd, A sword, razor, saw, chisel, knife, axes, 
and a bucket make a man both a warrior and 
craftsman (p. 118). An axe, spear, drinking ser- 
vice of cups, ladle and amphora, a bronze bowl 
on a trolley, and a vehicle make another man a 
chieftain (pp. 129~30, 154). Personal armor in 
a presumed Gaul's grave marks moderation of 
“the Celtic ideals of heroism” that called for 
near nakedness at war (according to the 
Romans). In the first case, society cannot be 
shown to have been divided between warriors 
and craftsmen: the unarmed craftsman would 
not have practiced for long. Variety and wealth, 
in the second case, do not make a chieftain. 
The method allows us to identify the first man 
as a barber and the second as a caterer. The 
last case needs no further comment. 

Besides omitting bibliography on the linguis- 
tic studies of pre-Latin languages of the north 
and eschewing discussion in the disparity be- 
tween language remains and material remains, 
the author makes no attempt at extracting the 
evidence of ancient toponymy. He seems un- 
aware of such studies as C. Bennett Pascal's on 
native religion before the Romans. Faulty as 
they are, ancient ethnological sources deserve 
better treatment than contrasting accounts of 
the same people from two authors of diverse 
generations and methods. One is left with the 
conclusion that normal handling of dates in 
millennia and centuries for tools and graves 
dulls the perception of human minds sepa- 
rated by a few decades. The '"prehistorian" 
gets his contempt for the historian from the 
historians themselves who try to elucidate an- 
cient historical legends of barbarian peoples. 
'The man who relies on legends will not recur 
to the man who relies on scientifically dated — 
give or take quite a few years—bones, and vice 
versa. 

ROBERT E. A. PALMER 
University of Pennsylvania 


G. J. SZEMLER. The Priests of the Roman Re- 
public: A Study of Interactions between Priest- 
hoods and Magistracies. (Collection Latomus, 
volume 127.) Brussels: Latomus: Revue d'Études 
Latines. 1972. Pp. 224. 500 fr. B. 


The tradition within which Mr. Szemler works 
is distinguished: Mercklin, Mommsen, and 
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Bardt, all of the last century, and, more re- 
cently, T. R. S. Broughton, who, using the lists 
of Bardt as his foundation, included in his 
Magistrates of the Roman Republic (1951, 1952) 
all known priests of the republican period. No 
one, however, since the appearance in 1871 of 
Carl Bardt's Die Priester der vier grossen Col- 
legien aus rómisch-republicanischer Zeit has 
attempted a prosopographical work devoted 
solely to the priests of the republican period, 
and Szemler has gone beyond Bardt in that 
Szemler deals with minor as well as major 
priestly colleges. 

Szemler first discusses sources and gives a 
survey of the origins and development of the 
various priesthoods with special attention to the 
advisory and political role played by priests; 
he next moves to his. catalog and discussion of 
individual priests. The catalog is divided into 
three chapters: priests from the beginning of 
the republic to 300 B.C., priests of the period 
from 300 to 211 B.C., and priests of the period 
from 210 to 44 B.C. 

Throughout the work Szemler’s erudition and 
thoroughness are evident and impressive. For 
these reasons alone his study is to be recom- 
mended. And yet it must be noted: that, in vari- 
ous ways, the work is flawed. Clarity of presen- 
tation often falls short of the ideal and weakens 
the usefulness of the work. One looks in vain 
for a comprehensive list in which all of the 
individuals he discusses are clearly labeled as 
certain, probable, or possible priests, or as re- 
jected by him though included by others in 
their lists. Further, to call the final section of 
his study "Results" is confusing. There’ is no 
general statement of precisely what his results 
are based on. It becomes clear on reading ahead 
that he mainly produces results arising from 
his analysis of priests of the period from 210 to 
44 B.C, but not always, so that when he talks 
of totals and percentages, it is sometimes diffi- 
cult to know what he means. Moreover, what is 
one to make of the fact that on page 192 
Szemler finds it curious that Marius and Cicero 
came to their priesthoods only after they had 
held the consulship? Could their late attain- 
ment of priesthoods have had anything to do 
with the fact that, as he observes on page 6, 
novi homines seldom achieved either priest- 
hoods or consulships? 
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My conclusion is that this is a useful book, 
but one to be used with circumspection. 
JAMES G. HARRISON, JR. 
Converse College 


HENRY MARSH. The Caesars: The Roman Em- 
pire and Its Rulers. New York: St. Martin’s 
Press. 1972. Pp. 208. $5.95. 


The Italian journalist Indro Montanelli warns 
the reader of his lively Storia de Roma (1959) 
that he came to write the book upon discover- 
ing that he could no longer remember whether 
Claudius preceded Nero or vice versa. Henry 
Marsh, British poet, translator, and historian, 
offers no similar personal insight before under- 
taking this popular account, The Caesars: The 
Roman Empire and Its Rulers. After a brief 
and largely inaccurate account of the Roman 
Republic (“The office of the dictator was tena- 
ble for one year. . . . The Senate was drawn 
only from . . . patricians."), Marsh proceeds to 
write imperial history entirely in terms of the 
lives of individual emperors from Julius Caesar 
to Theodosius. A final chapter carries the story 
from the sack of Rome by Alaric until the fall 
of Constantinople. 

The narrative is based almost solely upon 
an uncritical use of the ancient literary sources. 
The epigraphical evidence seems not to have 
been consulted, and the numismatic material is 
used in a curious fashion. For example, Aurelius 
Valerius Valens's issuance of coins with a re- 
verse type of Jupiter is somehow thought to 
contravene the "Edict of Milan." Social and 
economic developments are not treated, and 
little attention is paid to imperial institutions. 
Despite the subtitle, there is no specific discus- 
sion of the empire as a whole, its administra- 
tion, and its provinces. Marsh's narrative gives 
no impression of the nature of the senatorial 
class and career under the empire, and it re- 
mains a mystery for the reader how men like 
Vespasian, Trajan, and Septimius Severus rose 
to positions from which the principate could 
be achieved. Furthermore Marsh's portrait of 
various emperors and their reigns is at times 
seriouslv misleading, and errors of fact are dis- 
turbingly frequent. Tiberius emerges simply 
as a cruel and lascivious tyrant, and Augustus 
is said to have sought no new provinces for the 
empire. Hadrian is credited with the Tower of 
the Winds at Athens, while the conversion of 
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the Bulgars to Christianity is thought to have 
ended their threat to the Byzantine Empire. 
Marsh's decision to continue the history of Rome 
through the Byzantine period was sound, but his 
image of Byzantium as a shadow empire dying a 
lingering death is both outmoded and inaccu- 
rate. In this later section Marsh continues to be 
hampered by lack of precise knowledge. Ros- 
witha and the architect of Sta. Maria in Tras- 
tevere would be amazed to learn that between 
Alaric and Mohammed Fatih Europeans neither 
read Roman plays nor used columns in their 
buildings. 

Despite the admirable The Roman Empire 
and its Neighbors (1968) by Fergus Millar et al., 
there remains a need for a popular account of 
the Roman Empire combining imperial biog- 
raphy with attention to provincial develop- 
ments and based on a synthesis of the literary 
and archeological evidence. It is unfortunate 
that, because of its errors and misconceptions, 
Marsh's The Caesars can not be recommended 
to either undergraduates or general readers. 

J. RUFUS FEARS 
Indiana University, 
Bloomington 


P. R. © WEAVER. Familia Caesaris: A Social 
Study of the Emperors Freedmen and Slaves. 
New York: Cambridge University Press. 1972. 
Pp. xii, 330. $19.50. 

Mr. Weaver must have spent many hours over 
this painstaking analysis of some four thousand 
inscriptions relating to the slaves and freedmen 
of the Roman emperors from Augustus (30 B.C.) 
through Severus Alexander (235 A.p.). The first 
part of his study treats nomenclature and 
chronology. Although dated inscriptions are 
rare, the cognomens of freedman derived from 
the manumitting emperors and the changing 
forms of the indications of status as slave or 
freedman of an emperor can afford an approxi- 
mate dating, with allowance for the survival of 
freedmen from the reign of the manumitting 
emperor into later reigns. 

In the second part Weaver studies the mar- 
riages of imperial slaves and freedmen and the 
status of their wives and children. A very high 
proportion of such marriages, relative to the 
pattern of ordinary slaves and freedmen, were 
with freed or free women. Clearly imperial 
slaves and freedmen enjoyed a favorable so- 
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cial status compared not only to other slaves and 
freedmen but to the average population. Im- 
perial slaves were generally manumitted at 
thirty years of age or older. They then moved 
up into influential positions in the imperial 
domestic and administrative services. Some were 
even granted equestrian status and occasionally 
their children attained senatorial rank. Thus 
the femilia Caesaris represented upward social 
mobility in a society often regarded as highly 
stratified. 

Pursuing this theme Weaver, in the third 
part, deals with the functions and grades of 
slave and freedman personnel. A successful 
career might culminate in a freedman procura- 
torship, either a less important independent 
administrative charge, or as second to an 
equestrian procurator. 'Those who attained these 
top grades enjoyed both affluence and influence. 
As just noted, a few managed to cross the usu- 
ally sharp dividing line between freedman and 
equestrian status. The concluding chapter dis- 
cusses the well-known career of the father of 
a friend of the poet Statius, Claudius Etruscus. 
The father, whose name is not known but 
which was probably different from that of his 
son, was born an imperial slave about 2 A.D. and 
was manumitted by Tiberius, probably in the 
early gos A.D. He married a lady of high, per- 
haps senatorial, rank whose name his son took. 
After continuous service under succeeding em-' 
perors he was appointed chief of the imperial 
finances, a rationibus, probably around 7o A.D. 
by Vespasian, who also gave him equestrian 
rank. Although exiled on unknown grounds by 
Domitian for some seven years, this former slave 
survived to die at age eighty about 92 A.D. 

The book concludes with appendixes of 
dated inscriptions and inscriptions of wives, 
a bibliography, and indexes of sources, persons, 
and subjects. Although much of the detailed 
analyses of inscriptional evidence is not easy 
to follow, the conclusions of the various chap- 
ters and the too summary final chapter present 
the main arguments, which are of the highest 
significance for both social and political his- 
torians of the early Roman Empire. The im- 
perial bureaucracy, on which the functioning 
of the government depended so heavily, is 
here described with impressive clarity. 

MASON HAMMOND - 
Harvard University 
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TIMOTHY DAVID BARNES. Tertullian: A Historical 
and Literary Study. New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. 1971. Pp. viii, 320. $20.50. 


Based on an Oxford thesis under Sir Ronald 
Syme and Fergus Millar, this book shows wide 
acquaintance with classical and patristic litera- 
ture, accuracy in prosopographic and chrono- 
logical details, and up-to-date knowledge of 
the relevant scholarship. Symian are the con- 
cision, liveliness, humor, occasional obscurity, 
and comments on blunders by other scholars 
(most often W. H. C. Frend). 

Barnes reviews the evidence about Tertullian 
and redates him: born about 170, he began 
writing about 195; his latest preserved work, 
the Ad Scapulam, was written in 212; he died 
soon thereafter. The sequence of many of his 
works is established. Succeeding chapters—on 
Christianity in Africa and Carthage, Gnosticism, 
Montanism, persecution, martyrdom, and Ter- 
tullian’s sources and literary techniques—il- 
lustrate the works from their background and 
vice versa. Twenty-eight appendixes deal with 
controversial points; then come a convenient 
list of the most recent editions and com- 
mentaries, a sixteen-page bibliography, and 
two indexes. 

The book affords a good view of recent 
scholarship; the chapter on Tertullian’s literary 
techniques deserves special mention as a tool 
for the interpretation of his tractates. Gen- 
erally, however, Barnes’s arguments are less 
valuable than his criticisms. 

He rejects almost all Jerome's statements not 
confirmed by data now in "Tertullian. But 
Jerome had works of Tertullian now lost. Ter- 
tullian was not a priest because "he twice 
classes himself among the laity” (De exhorta- 
tione castitatis 7.3; De monogamia 12.2). (But 
these show the homiletic “we,” a convention 
Barnes noticed when he wished it insignificant.) 
Jerome said Tertullian’s father was a centurio 
proconsularis. This shows Jerome’s ignorance 
of Latin. Therefore it is false. Jerome might 
have based his statement on “deduction from 
a false reading"; therefore he did do so. Ter- 
tullian's knowledge of law is explained as the 
result of "a normal education." (There is no 
explanation of the fact that Tertullian's most 
striking difference from all earlier Christian 
writers is his legalistic attitude.) 

Since his earliest preserved work dates from 
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196, he must have been born about 140. But 
his preserved works are preserved because they 
concern Christianity; might he not have been 
converted in middle age? No. Jerome, here 
trustworthy because serviceable, thought 4d 
amicum philosophum an early work, and when 
referring to it he mentioned also two works 
by Christian authors. Therefore it was Chris- 
tian. Therefore Tertullian was converted young. 
Besides, “the dd uxorem presupposes that its 
author married a Christian wife, being already 
a Christian himself.” This is false; it merely 
supposes they both are Christian. They may 
have been converted together, or seriatim, or 
he may have married late (as a young adult 
he practiced adultery, De resurrectione mortuo- 
rum 59.9). “If he wrote his last extant work 
soon after he was forty, he can surely not have 
survived for very many years longer." But if he 
headed a clique of aberrant Montanists his 
later writings may not have been preserved. 
(Barnes never asks why Tertullian’s Montanist 
writings were preserved.) Augustine (De haer- 
esibus 86) and Praedestinatus (De haeresibus 
1.86) report that Tertullian did found a sect 
of his own, the Tertullianistae, which Augustine 
knew first hand. But Jerome did not mention 
the sect. T'herefore "a sceptic will be forgiven 
for concluding that the Tertullianistae need 
have no place in a study of Tertullian." 

Such uncritical skepticism suggests a de- 
termination to achieve "originality" by con- 
tradicting common opinions and, when neces- 
sary, common sense. 'The discussion of the 
Jewish background and the chapter on the 
persecutions are highly original. 

In sum, the work is most valuable for its 
demonstration of what we do not know about 
Tertullian. Failing to establish many of its 
theses, it at least proves that the customary 
construction is not the only one that can be 
built on (or around) the available evidence. 
Thus it has substantially increased our ig- 
norance, which makes it an important piece 
of scholarship. 

MORTON SMITH 
Columbia University 


JOHN MORRIS. The Age of Arthur: A History 
of the British Isles from 350 to 650. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1973. Pp. xviii, 665. 
$17.50. 
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LESLIE ALCOCK. Arthurs Britain: History and 
Archaeology, AD 367-634. New York: St. Mar- 
tin’s Press. 1972. Pp. xvii, 415. $11.95. Reprinted 
by Penguin Books, Baltimore, 1973. $4.25. 


Considering that the books under review cover 
exactly the same chronological period, it is 
remarkable how different they are. But perhaps 
a better place to begin is with what they have 
in common. 

One salient point of agreement is that both 
authors reject the traditional concept of the 
Adventus Saxonum derived from Bede and 
enshrined in the works of Freeman and Stubbs 
in favor of what Alcock has described in another 
work as the “England without tears” approach. 
It has not been entirely uncommon for scholars 
with a Celtic orientation to adopt a gradualist 
approach to the Adventus Saxonum. In the 
past, however, they have been dismissed as 
Celtic partisans. Alcock and Morris perhaps 
qualify as Celtic partisans, but what they have 
to say about the English invasions is consistent 
with most of the recent scholarship on this 
period. Still it may come as a shock to readers 
unfamiliar with that recent scholarship to find 
that there were German mercenaries in Britain 
at least by the early years of the fifth century 
and that the dates 428 and 442 are more im- 
portant than 449. 

Morris and Alcock also share a common 
belief in the historical existence of Arthur. 
Morris unfortunately does not defend his belief 
in The Age of Arthur for reasons that I might 
as well state right now since they constitute 
the major flaw in his book. In the preface to 
The Age of Arthur Morris informs us that 
some of his opinions are supported by a dif- 
ferent book, Arthurian Sources, also scheduled 
for publication in 1973 but by a different pub- 
lisher. What Morris means by this becomes 
appallingly clear when you turn to his critical 
apparatus and discover that all supporting data 
for matters concerning Arthur ostensibly ap- 
pear in Arthurian Sources. Y say ostensibly 
because it is not yet in print. But as the two 
books are not parallel, he fully documents the 
non-Arthurian material The thing is inde- 
fensible. 

For the historicity of Arthur, then, one must 
turn to Aleock, who addresses the subject with 
an almost missionary fervor and mind-boggling 
ingenuity. The result is as good a case as one 
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can make for the historical Arthur, and a fair 
one. Alcock avoids no difficulty and evades no 
contrary argument. Some will remain uncon- 
vinced, myself among them. I am willing to 
accept a genuine early layer in the Welsh 
Annals; Y am not willing to accept the first 
reference to Arthur in those annals because 
it is contained in a clause that seems so patently 
an interpolation and so obviously out of char- 
acter with the other early entries. Besides, the 
association of Arthur with Christianity in this 
passage is suspicious. Not because, according 
to this source, Arthur carried the Cross of 
Christ into the Battle of Badon—that can be 
explained away, and Alcock does it; it is that 
Arthur appears as the champion of Christianity 
at all. Consider a later source, the History of 
the Britons, which contains the only other 
"historical" reference to Arthur as a Christian. 
Here he goes into battle again, this time with 
the image of St. Mary, "ever virgin," on his 
shoulders. I submit to Alcock that a reference 
of this kind belongs to the growth: of Marian 
devotion in England in the tenth and later 
centuries, rather than the sixth. 

Where these two books differ, aside from 
numerous points of detail is in conception. 
Morris takes the entire British Isles as his sub- 
ject, and he does not neglect in over five 
hundred closely packed pages the Continental 
relations of the British and English. Alcock's 
subject is Britain, with a brief look at the 
Picts, Scots, and Continental English. Morris 
devotes many pages to the religious and social 
aspects of this period; Alcock does not, al- 
though he includes a short, cogent chapter on 
"Economy, Society and Warfare.” Arthur's 
Britain has a fine series of plates and a few 
perfunctory maps; The Age of Arthur has no 
plates at all, but it does have superb maps. 
Their usefulness, however, is lessened by the 
fact that one has to go to the back of the book 
to find out what they are about. In general it 
would seem that Morris went out of his way 
to make his critical apparatus as inconvenient 
to use as possible, this in addition to my re- 
marks about Arthurian Sources. Finally, Alcock 
expends almost a third of his text in analyzing 
the literary and archeological sources. I believe 
that scholars will find this the most useful part 
of his book. A more general public may stop 
reading it in the middle of the second chapter. 
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In sum, these are quite different books. If 
you want to find out about Arthur and the 
elaborate maze of evidence concerning him 
you must read Alcock; if you want to know 
about the history of the British Isles in the 
“Arthurian” period you must read Morris. 

DONALD A. WHITE 
Temple University 
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MAURICE LOMBARD. Espaces et réseaux du haut 
Moyen Age. (Ecole Pratique des Hautes Etudes 
— Sorbonne. VI* Section: Sciences économiques 
et sociales. Le savoir historique, 2.) Paris: Mou- 
ton. 1972. Pp. 229. 28 fr. 


Before his death in 1965 Maurice Lombard 
was a member of long standing in the sixieme 
section of the University of Paris and was 
described by the venerable Fernand Braudel 
as one of the leading historians of his genera- 
tion. Lombard never produced a major oeuvre; 
rather, his contribution to medieval historical 
scholarship consists of a series of wide-ranging 
and pioneering articles—some of near-mono- 
graph length. The volume under review is a 
collection of his most important pieces pub- 
lished during the last twenty years of his life. 
An earlier volume entitled L’Islam dans sa 
premiere grandeur (VIII-XI* siècle) appeared 
posthumously in 1971, having been prepared 
for the press by his students and associates. The 
collection under review not only represents 
his most significant scholarly work, but is also 
one that, in its final form, he completed him- 
self. 

The chronological focus of all the selections 
is the seventh through eleventh centuries. 'The 
studies cover topics as diverse as Muslim gold 
as the basis of the economic supremacy of the 
medieval Islamic world; urban evolution dur- 
ing the Middle Ages; Mossan art and its re- 
lationship to distant Muslim markets; Adriatic 
shipping in the early Middle Ages; the problem 
of wood in the Islamic Mediterranean; hunting 
and its products in the Islamic world. While 
no single theme unifies the studies collected in 
this volume two of Lombard's major concerns 
recur throughout—the economic aspects of the 
medieval Islamic world and the interaction of 
that world with the contemporary Christian 
West and Byzantium. 
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Most of Lombard's studies were accomplished 
at a time when little attention was devoted to 
the study of the economic and monetary his- 
tory of medieval Islam. In subsequent years 
numerous new primary sources have been iden- 
tified and exploited with a concomitant in- 
crease in valuable secondary studies. The data 
developed since the appearance of Lombard's 
articles have in several important instances 
undercut the factual basis of his sweeping and 
imaginative generalizations. Consequently many 
of the selections in this volume might strike 
the reader as somewhat quaint—of greater in- 
terest to historians of history than to those 
seeking to understand the phenomena under 
discussion. 

Lombard might be described as a mone- 
tarist. The presence, absence, and movement of 
coined precious metal—especially gold— plays 
a decisive and central role in his interpretive 
scheme. Thus the decline of late antique and 
early medieval Western Europe is attributed 
to the poverty of its monetary resources; the 
efflorescence of medieval Islamic economic life, 
on the other hand, is explained by the plenti- 
tude of its minted gold. A similar explanatory 
scheme is applied to medieval urbanism: urban 
anemia is the corollary of monetary anemia 
and urban expansion floated on an increased 
pool of gold. This interpretive framework has 
not held up in the face of more recent research. 
Medieval Western Europe began to assert its 
urban and economic vigor at least two centuries 
before it put its monetary house in some sort 
of order; Byzantium, even in the declining and 
amputated state of its later centuries, main- 
tained a monetary output of high quality; and 
in the Islamic Near East, the abundance or 
scarcity of precious metals "was, at best, a 
marginal factor in its urban and economic 
development. 

Lombard was a pioneer. His conclusions 
often went far beyond that which his data 
could support. His passion was for routes, net- 
works, and interrelationships. He sought to 
break down barriers between previously dis- 
cretely studied historical and geographical areas. 
The openness and breadth of vision that char- 
acterize his work are his most valuable legacy 
to medieval historical studies. 

A. L. UDOVITCH 
Princeton University 
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H. C. DARBY and I. B. TERRETT, editors. The 
Domesday Geography of Midland England. 2d. 
ed.; New York: Cambridge University Press. 
1971. Pp. xvii, 490. $32.50. 

ALAN R. H. BAKER and ROBIN A. BUTLIN, editors. 
Studies of Field Systems in the British Isles. 
New York: Cambridge University Press. 1973. 
Pp. xxvi, 702. $32.50. 

The Domesday Geography of England has been 
the life work of H. C. Darby, formerly of the 
University of London, now professor of geog- 
raphy at Cambridge. After some years of prepa- 
ration the project was launched in 1952 with 
the publication of The Domesday Geography 
of Eastern England. In the fifteen years that 
followed four more volumes were issued dealing 
respectively with the Midlands, southeast, north- 
ern, and southwest England. Still to come are 
a summary volume and a Domesday Gazetteer. 
Professor Darby, general editor of the series, 
is sole author of volume 1. In each of the 
succeeding volumes he has had the assistance 
of a different coeditor and there have been 
numerous contributors, many of them geogra- 
phers he has trained. 

The data for Domesday Book, gathered lo- 
cally by villages and hundreds, were reassembled 
under the headings of the landlords of each 
county. Maitland prophesied in 1897 that “a 
century hence . . . the villages and hundreds 
which the Norman clerks tore to shreds will 
have been reconstituted and pictured in maps." 
'This is the laborious task at which Professor 
Darby and.his associates have been at work, 
and it would seem that they will finish the 
job with time to spare. 

Midland England includes Rutland, Leices- 
ter, Northampton, Stafford, Warwick, Worces- 
ter, Shropshire, Hereford, and Gloucester. 
The volume before us is the second edition 
of a book first published in 1954; "recent re- 
search and new place name identification" 
made this revision advisable. Many of the 
maps have been redrawn. 

In Midland England, as in the other publi- 
cations in the series, the Domesday data for 
population, plow teams, woodland, meadow, 
waste, fisheries, mills, and salt pans are dis 
cussed in the text and portrayed geographically 
on maps. There are 15 to 18 maps to a county, 
a total of 159. Even Rutland has 11. Local 
historians need no longer be Domesday special- 
ists to gather the facts they need. 
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On the last thirteen maps are set forth the 
statistics for the counties of the Midlands as 
a whole. We learn that population in the south 
and east had a density of ten persons to the 
square mile, but in the north and west it 
was but half as many. We also learn that free- 
men were scarce except in Leicestershire where 
they made up 30 per cent of the population. 
(All these freemen, of course, had lords) On 
the Welsh border one-quarter of the inhabitants 
were serfs. But these, at best, are only esti- 
mates; the age of precise statistics is still a 
long way off. 

The extent of waste in the Midlands, that 
is, land out of cultivation, is surprisingly large. 
Only in Yorkshire is it larger. The guess is that 
this was due to the savage determination of 
William the Conqueror that Mercia should 
never revolt again. But many of the abandoned 
villages of Shropshire and Gloucestershire had 
been laid waste by Welshmen. 

H. L. Gray's classic work on English Field 
Systems was first published in 1915. Since that 
time interest in the subject has intensified. 
Contributions have poured forth in a flood: 
with no sign of abatement. Even so the editors 
of Field Systems in the British Isles concluded 
that the time had come for a new synthesis 
that might serve to channel the flow. Gray 
merely glances at field systems in Wales and 
Scotland, but there are two chapters on Wales 
and one chapter each on Scotland and Ireland. 
For England there are eight chapters—"North- 
west," "Northumberland and Durham," "York- 
shire,” “West Midlands," “East Midlands," 
"East Anglia," “The Chiltern Hills" and 
"Southeast England." 'These areas differ con- 
siderably in size but the chapters, about fifty 
pages each, do not, and this is indicative of 
the amount of research conducted since Gray's 
time on each area. Baker and Butlin are both 
geographers at Cambridge University and Lon- 
don University respectively. They are joint 
authors of an introductorv and a concluding 
chapter and each has a separate chapter of 
his own. There are ten other contributors, all 
but one trained geographers. The documentary 
sources are mainly maps, tithe, estate, enclosure 
and ordinance survey. Considerable use is made 
of field evidence including air photography. 
The period covered is from earliest time to the 
nineteenth century. 
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Gray’s definition of field system was “che 
way in which the inhabitants of a township 
subdivided and tilled their arable, meadow and 
pasture land,” and Baker and Butlin make 
this their own. Much more is said about how 
peasants divided their lands, however, than 
how they tilled them. One learns little, ior 
example, about the operation of the communal 
system of agriculture in open-field country, a 
way of life that lasted a thousand years. Dr. 
Joan Thirsk keeps a better balance in her 
chapter on the east Midlands. 

And how does Gray stand after all these 
years? He is still very relevant. Some contribu- 
tors say that Gray gave too much importance 
to the ethnic factor; but Nellie Neilson said 
this in 1915. The general consensus is that 
there were many more variations in a given 
pattern than Gray knew about, or was able 
to consider. But there are only two chapters— 
North Wales and Ireland—in which Gray’s 
name is not mentioned, usually on the first 
page. 

W. O. AULT 
Boston University 


R. C. VAN CAENEGEM. The Birth of the English 
Common Law. New York: Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press, 1978. Pp. vii, 160. $8.50. 

In these four lectures delivered at Cambridge 
University, Professor Van Caenegem covers the 
development of the English common law dur- 
ing its formative years under the Anglo-Nor- 
man kings and Henry II. Much of the material 
is taken from his introduction to Royal Writs 
in England from the Conquest to Glanvill 
(Selden Society, vol. 77); it is here made avail- 
able in a shorter and less technical form. The 
first lecture, "English Courts from the Con- 
queror to Glanvill,” explains the emergence 
of and the relationship among the county and 
hundred courts of the Anglo-Saxons, the 
baronial or feudal courts of the Normans, the 
ecclesiastical courts introduced by William I, 
and the gradual growth and predominance of 
the royal courts—in this period the Curia 
Regis and the exchequer. The second lecture, 
"Royal Writs and Writ Procedure," describes 
the early writs and their place in the develop- 
ment of royal justice. The possessory or pet:y 
assizes and the writ praecipe are explained and 
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illustrated. The third lecture, “The Jury in 
the Royal Courts,” offers as background an 
explanation of the earlier methods of proof, 
the ordeals, trial by battle, and compurgation, 
and proceeds to a discussion of the use under 
Henry II of the jury, which Professor Van 
Caenegem considers to have had both English 
and Continental antecedents. The fourth lec- 
ture, "English Law and the Continent," con- 
siders the question of why the common law 
developed as a distinctive body different from 
Continental law during the twelfth century, 
a time when England was closer to the Con- 
tinent than at any other period. Professor Van 
Caenegem states no conclusions, but after a 
review of the explanations of other historians 
and of the circumstances, he closes with the 
paradox that the English common law was 
originally not English at all but a species of 
feudal law developed by kings, particularly 
Henry II, and justices all of Continental ex- 
traction. 

In the course of presenting his own explana- 
tions of such controversial matters as English 
feudalism, the amalgamation of the Anglo- 
Saxon and Norman elements in English gov- 
ernment and society, the origins of the jury, 
and the writ praecipe, Professor Van Caenegem 
takes account of the points of view of other 
historians; his discussion of these subjects and 
of the contrasts between English and Conti- 
nental law is stimulating and informative. The 
footnotes in the back of the book contain an 
extensive bibliography of source materials and 
secondary works on the period and particularly 
on the development of the common law. 

ELISABETH G. KIMBALL 
Princeton, New Jersey 


Documents of the Baronial Movement of Re- 
form and Rebellion, 1258-1267. Selected by 
R. E. TREHARNE. Edited by 1. J. saNpERs. (Oxford 
Medieval Texts) New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. 1973. Pp. ix, 353. $32.00. 


The late Professor R. F. Treharne, famed for 
his book The Baronial Plan of Reform, 1258- 
1263 (1932), after a lifetime devoted to the 
study of the reign of Henry III, made this 
selection of documents and had completed 
most of the translations before his death in 
1967. His former pupil and colleague, Dr. I. J. 
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Sanders, has completed the editorial work and, 
presumably, has written the sixty-page introduc- 
tion, though this is nowhere explicitly stated. 
One may, therefore, expect from these origins 
a work of sound and erudite scholarship. 

Owing to the need to keep the volume to 
a reasonable size, Professor Treharne chose 
to limit his collection to all the ordinances at 
present known dealing with constitutional, 
legal, judicial and administrative reform, to- 
gether with a series of ex parte statements by 
both reformers and royalists justifying their 
attitudes at various times. Only a few of the 
more important letters of the period could, 
however, be included and no space could be 
found for extracts from chroniclers or for the 
famous "Song of Lewes." In spite of these 
omissions, it is a book to be eminently thankful 
for. Although all the documents have been 
published before in widely scattered places, 
we now have for the first time, in both the 
original languages (Latin and Anglo-French) 
and in translation, a convenient collection of 
the most significant texts of the baronial re- 
form movement. 

The editing of the documents achieves the 
high standard we have learned to expect of 
this series. The translations are sound, though 
occasionally they have a slightly anachronistic 
whiff of the language of nineteenth-century 
patriotism as in the rendering (p. 81) of "true- 
born Englishmen" for both "fidelibus homini- 
bus de regno Anglie natis" and "hominibus 
qui [non] sunt de natione regni Anglie." 

The introduction, however, is another mat- 
ter. While its scholarship is sound enough, its 
presentation calls, in part, for forthright criti- 
cism. It is superfluous for the advanced scholar 
for whom, presumably, the documents may be 
left to speak for themselves. On the other 
hand, it is most likely to repel the student 
who most needs such guidance, for Dr. Sanders 
has an unfortunate penchant for referring to 
his documents by the meaningless numbers 
that he has allotted to them instead of their 
much more memorable titles and, from time 
to time, he seriously overloads his commentary 
with technical details, which, if they are really 
necessary, would be better placed in separate 
introductions to individual documents. 
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Even by today's standards the price of the 
book (£10 Sterling) is appalling! 
J. R. LANDER 
University of Western Ontario 


R. B. DOBSON. Durham Priory, 1400-1450. (Cam- 
bridge Studies in Medieval Life and Thought, 
Third Series, volume 6.) New York: Cambridge 
University Press. 1973. Pp. xiii, 428. $22.50. 
'This is a study of the richest and most im- 
portant Benedictine house in the northern 
province of England: an establishment whose 
history and traditions made it not just a great 
cathedral priory like Worcester or Ely, but 
one with a unique character, analogous only 
to that of Christ Church Canterbury. The 
period especially stressed is the priorate of 
john Wessington from 1416 to 1446, but light 
is shed on the entire history of the convent 
from its foundation in 1083 until—and in fact 
beyond—its mutation into a cathedral chapter 
of the new foundation in 1540. The author has 
made an effort, remarkably successful on the 
whole, to see the priory in all its aspects: 
economic, legal, political (especially through 
its possession of the controversial cell at Cold- 
ingham in the Scottish lowlands), social, and 
intellectual. Only in one or two respects does 
his treatment seem less than adequate, notably 
in his consideration of monks as Christians 
whose life centered on the Opus Dei. Though 
Dr. Dobson issues a salutary warning against 
judging religious of the fifteenth century by 
the spiritual standards of the twelfth, he gives 
us no very clear idea of the standards by which 
they might be judged. This is partly because, 
in the absence of very much liturgical material 
distinctive to Durham, he tends to underplay 
the fundamental liturgical core of the life his 
monks led. 

The greatest of the many praiseworthy things 
about this book—above even the thorough- 
ness of research or the wealth of documenta- 
tion—is what consistently interesting reading 
has been wrought out of often dreary con- 
ventual records. That the cooks were required 
to take a special oath before the convent each 
year (towards maintaining the quality of food) 
or that coal replaced timber as the most im- 
portant fuel for the monastery early in the 
fifteenth century complement weightier mat- 
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ters like the reconstruction of the library in 
the same period or relations with the archbishop 
of York to provide an overall impression of 
unusual fullness. Indeed, this is an exemplary 
monograph, one that is a credit even to the 
very superior series to which it belongs. 

RICHARD W. PFAFF 

University of North Carolina, 

Chapel Hill 


ODORANNUS DE SENS. Opera Omnia. Texts edited, 
translated, and annotated by ROBERT-HENEI 
BAUTIER and MONIQUE GILLES. (Sources d'histoire 
médiévale, Institut de Recherche et d'Histoire 
des Textes, number 4.) Paris: Éditions du Cen- 
tre National de la Recherche Scientifique. 
1972. Pp. 321. 85.60 fr. 


The short chronicle of Odorannus of Sens was 
among the first medieval sources selected for 
publication by the Centre National de la Re- 
cherche Scientifique. The inclusion of his other 
works in the volume now produced is very 


welcome; earlier editions were incomplete and. 


inadequate, making use only of a late copy 
for the chronicle itself and omitting the greater 
part of the two musical treatises. Together 
the works of Odorannus, skilled craftsman and 
sound traditional scholar, give a comprehensive 
picture of the culture of a monastic school 
in the early eleventh century: the school of 
Sens, newly revived by Abbot Renard with the 
help of monks from Fleury. : 
History was of minor interest to Odorannus, 
but his life of Theodechilde, which preserves 
lost diplomatic sources, and: his chronicle, which 
gives information on the court of Robert the 
Pious, the primatial claims of Sens, and the 
Capetian succession, in fact make up the most 
noteworthy part of his work. His most famous 
masterpiece as a goldsmith, the reliquary com- 
missioned by King Robert, unfortunately 
disappeared in the eighteenth century. His mu- 
sical treatises, though old-fashioned by compari- 
son with those of his contemporary, Guy of 
Arezzo, provide a practical guide to singing 
and a summary of traditional musical theory; 
they include the best surviving practical ac 
count of how to make a monochord. Other 
short treatises deal with particular points of 
canon law, theology, biblical exegesis, and 
liturgy, sometimes directed to problems with 
political overtones. Although a monk whose 
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life was spent in the cloister, Odorannus fell 
for a time under a cloud, either through 
suspicion of heresy or through political in- 
trigue, and his position as instructor to Arch- 
bishop Gédouin brought him in touch with 
the civil conflicts of 1082-34. He was as ready 
to answer questions on the form of electing a 
bishop or reinstating a priest after purgation as 
on the interpretation of an obscure scriptural 
passage or the origin of the soul. 

It is indicative of the wide range of early 
eleventh-century monastic culture that four 
modern scholars have combined their skills to 
edit his works. The edition and translation, 
based on a manuscript in Odorannus's own 
hand, maintain the high standards of the series 
at all points. Of particular interest are the 
transcriptions of musical examples and the 
lucid glossary of musical terms, contributed by 
Marie-Elisabeth Duchez and Michel Huglo. A 
complete list of abbreviated references would 
have been useful. 

MARJORIE CHIBNALL 
University of Cambridge 


BRIAN PULLAN. A History of Early Renaissance 
Italy: From the Mid-Thirteenth to the Mid. 
Fifteenth Century. New York: St. Martin’s 
Press. 1973. Pp. 386. $9.95. 


Brian Pullan is a British historian who is 
probably best known for his recent substantial 
study of the charitable institutions of Venice 
in the Renaissance. In this present book he 
surveys the history of Italy from approximately 
the middle thirteenth to the middle fifteenth 
centuries. In ca. 1250 the universal powers of 
papacy and empire and their allies, the Guelf 
and Ghibelline parties in the many free com- 
munes, still counted for much in Italy. By 
ca. 1450 the peninsula was largely dominated 
by five territorial powers, which Leopold von 
Ranke called the "first states in the world.” 
Over the same years, Italian culture, particu- 
larly its literature and art, had come to rank 
among the most brilliant in Europe. Pullan 
examines these and other changes and their 
interrelationships. The goals he sets for his 
book are professedly modest. The richest and 
most meaningful Italian history, he affirms, is 
always local history. But his own survey, he 
hopes, may at least provide his readers with 
a broad background against which they may 
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better appreciate works of local history, now 
and in the future. 

Pullan shows a close familiarity with the 
studies, many of them written by English and 
American historians, which have recently been 
devoted to the Italian Renaissance. He guides 
his reader with a sure hand through the many 
complex questions raised by them: Was there 
an economic depression of the Renaissance? 
Did the social position of the poorest classes 
grow better or worse across this period? What 
were the origins and character of civic hu- 
manism? Was there a Renaissance state? On 
controverted problems he states opposing opin- 
ions and then cautiously tries to find common 
ground between or among them. 

His presentation invites some minor criti- 
cisms, The text contains no footnotes, and 
inexperienced readers will often have difficulty 
tracing the interpretations Pullan summarizes 
back to their original authors. The bibliography 
is scant, largely limited to works in English, 
and it gives no direction regarding contempo- 
rary sources. There are no illustrations, in 
spite of the attention given in the text to the 
history of art. Finally, Pullan’s cautious ap- 
proach to controverted questions and his re- 
luctance to advance forceful interpretations at 
times deprive his book of verve and sparkle. 
But the text accomplishes what the author 
intended: it is an accurate, serviceable intro- 
duction to what is currently known or believed 
about politics, society, economy and culture 
in Italy of the early Renaissance. 

DAVID HERLIHY 
Harvard University 


HENRI BRESC, editor. La correspondance de 
Pierre Ameilh, archéveque de Naples puis 
d'Embrun (1363-1369). (Sources d'histoire mé- 
diévale, Institut de Recherche et d'Histoire 
des Textes, 6.) Paris: Editions du Centre 
National de la Recherche Scientifique. 1972. 
Pp. Ixxii, 787. 150.50 fr. 


This handsome volume is a further contribu- 
tion to two of the abiding interests of French 
medieval scholarship—the history of the Avign- 
onese papacy and of Angevin Naples. Pierre 
Ameilh, the author of the register of letters 
discovered in the Vatican Archives at the end 
of the last century by Heinrich Denifle and 
here presented for the first time in an integral 
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edition, was an astute, hard-working’ ecclesi- 
astical politician and diplomat who was later 
to serve Clement VII as an anticonciliarist 
spokesman. As archbishop of Naples in 1363- 
65, Ameilh, the creature of the prominent 
Avignonese curialist Cardinal Guy de Boulogne, 
unsuccessfully attempted to conclude a mar- 
riage alliance between Count Aimon III of 
Geneva and Duchess Joanna of Durazzo. 
Thwarted in these efforts by Queen Joanna . 
of Naples, Ameilh was translated to the Alpine 
archdiocese of Embrun where he strove to 
promote orthodoxy and institute Church re- 
form. Hence, the first half of the letter book 
gives a detailed picture of papal diplomacy 
while the second portrays the workaday con- 
cerns of the ecclesiastical reformer. 

Henri Bresc's presentation of the text is 
excellent. Each letter is dated and prefaced 
with a brief synopsis in French; marginal and 
interlinear additions, deletions and emenda- 
tions found in the Vatican codex are carefully 
noted; figures and events mentioned in the 
letters are clearly and succinctly identified; 
and, best of all, there is a full index of persons 
and places referred to in the text. The intro- 
duction provides a full description of the 
register and the cipher that Ameilh used in 
some of his letters. There is also a sketch of 
the archbishop's career during the period cov- 
ered by the correspondence based on a careful 
analysis of the letters themselves. ] 

In short, here we have a model edition done 
in the great tradition of textual criticism of 
the École française in Rome. May other vol- 
umes in this important collection of sources 
meet the same high standards. 

BENJAMIN G. KOHL 
Vassar College 


HENRIK M. JANSEN. A Critical Examination of 
the Written and Archaeological Sources’ Evi- 
dence Concerning the Norse Settlements in 
Greenland. (Meddelelser om Grønland, vol- 
ume 182, number 4.) Copenhagen: C. A. Reit- 
zels Forlag. 1972. Pp. 158, 2 charts, 2 maps. 


This volume represents a careful, overcritical 
investigation of what is certain about Norse 
settlements in Greenland based upon written 
sources and archeological evidence. It begins 
with an analysis of the written sources con- 
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sisting of papal bulls, references from Adam 
of Bremen, the fslendingabók, the Historia 
Norvegiae, several Islandic sagas, especially the 
Saga of Eric the Red and the Greenlanders 
Saga, and some scattered later material de- 
scribing the topography of Norse Greenland. 
This is followed by five chapters summarizing 
the results of decades of archeological excava- 
tions in Greenland, especially of long houses, 
farms, burials, and churches, which are high- 
lighted in a series of detailed charts and maps. 
There are also several appendixes, of which 
the most detailed deals with the Landndmabok 
and is followed by a critical bibliography and 
two indexes. 

The extremely critical methods of analysis 
used by the author raise serious questions. 
Each document mentioning the Greenland 
settlements is analyzed separately with every 
possible limitation as to its scope and time of 
composition emphasized. Then archeological 
excavations are analyzed almost structure by 
structure in the same fashion with special 
reference to errors in technique on the part of 
the excavators. As a result we are left with 
very little that the author is willing to accept 
as definitive except for the fact that about 
A.D. 1000 Norse settlers, who were both pas- 
toralists and hunters, arrived in Greenland 
and occupied two settlements for several cen- 
turies, the nature of which are somewhat in 
doubt and whose dating and development Jan- 
sen regards as problematical until extensive 
new excavations take place using more scien- 
tific archeological techniques. 

This method of analysis seems a dangerous 
way of proceeding for it insures that the whcle 
will remain less than the sum of its parts. It 
would perhaps be wiser had the author, while 
recognizing the limitations of both written 
sources and archeological evidence, been willing 
to follow the example of Finn Gad in his re- 
cent History of Greenland and made an at- 
tempt to weave this scattered and somewhat 
unsatisfactory evidence into a coherent whcle 
and thus give the reader a clearer picture of 
what one can reasonably believe about the 
Norse settlement of Greenland. Mr. Jansen’s 
methodology insures that this is not done and 
we are left with less than we might otherwise 
believe to be true about this fascinating epi- 
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sode in European, pre-Columbian colonization. 
ARCHIBALD R. LEWIS 
University of Massachusetts, 
Amherst 


CARLA L. KLAUSNER. The Seljuk Vezirate: A 
Study of Civil Administration, 1055-1194. (Har- 
vard Middle Eastern Monographs, 22.) Cam- 
bridge, Mass: Center for Middle Eastern 
Studies, Harvard University; distrib. by Har- 
vard University Press, Cambridge, Mass. 1973. 
Pp. viii, 143. $4.50. 


This is a good book with what I regard as a 
seriously flawed thesis. Klausner has collected 
out of the primary sources a good deal of new 
biographical information about the Seljuk 
viziers, much as Sourdel did on a larger scale 
for their predecessors in that office. I have no 
problems with the institutional conclusions 
drawn from that data, though they are some- 
what new and will have to be tested by further 
reading in what are still little-used historical 
texts. 

Where caution must be exercised, however, 
is on a major theme that runs through the 
analysis, a theme, significantly, that is grounded 
not so much upon the reading of primary 
sources—as in the case of the biographical 
data—but upon secondary works. It owes some- 
thing, too, I suspect, to a retrospective view 
of history from the side of the Ottomans rather 
than a prospective view from the ninth and 
tenth centuries. That theme is Klausner’s 
understanding of and conclusions about the 
ulama, or what she often calls the “religious 
class” or the “religious institution.” 

In these brief lines I can only state where 
I believe the analysis has gone awry. J know 
no justification for calling the ulama of the 
eleventh or twelfth century either a “class” 
or an "institution" in any ordinary acceptance 
of those terms. Furthermore, when Klausner 
talks about the ulama she appears to be 
speaking almost exclusively of qadis, officers 
who were state appointed and state supported 
almost from the beginning of Islam. The ulama 
proper, the lawyers, traditionalists and theo- 
logians. enjoyed no office; their names described 
their profession. Finally, Klausner has seriously 
misunderstood the madrasah: as George Mak- 
disi has shown, it was quite simply a law school 
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devoted to the teaching of a single madhhab. 
Neither belles lettres nor theology nor medicine 
was taught there. The Nizamiyah madrasah 
did not remotely resemble the Bayt al-Hikmah 
or the Dar al-‘Ilm. 

These misunderstandings are serious and 
disturbing and they cloud over the valuable 
information in an otherwise worthwhile mono- 
graph. 

F. E. PETERS 
New York University 


RAE DALVEN. Anna Comnena. (Twayne’s World 
Authors Series: À Survey of the World's Litera- 
ture, 213. Greece) New York: Twayne Pub- 
lishers. 1972. Pp. 186. $5.95. 


Anna Comnena, Byzantine princess and his- 
torian, has not failed to interest this generation 
of woman scholars. Dr. Dalven is a professor 
of English who has written original dramas 
and translated modern Greek literary works. 
Yet she found it necessary to use the Dawes 
translation of Anna Comnena, Grégoire's ver- 
sion of Bryennios, and Sewter's of Psellos (she 
cites Sewter's notes as the words of Psellos, 
pp. 38-39; 60, n. 60); she has read only Zonaras 
in the original. She has consulted Leib's edition 
of Anna Comnena for his notes and for a brief 
investigation of Anna's Greek. 

Dr. Dalven is at her best in her discussion 
of Alexius I's reign (pp. 101-48), for which 
she could follow the text of Anna and the 
guidance of Ferdinand (not Frederick) Chalan- 
don. Her chapter on the eleventh-century back- 
ground is her weakest; she has used her sources 
uncritically and relied on a mixed selection 
of modern scholars. She accepts the conflict 
of civil and military groups as fundamental 
(although she is confused on their purposes: 
“The civil aristocracy, essentially antimilitary, 
„aimed at weakening the power of the central 
government” [p. 20]), and this view conditions 
her interpretation of Anna. Dr. Dalven refers 
to her as a "member of the landowning, mili- 
tary aristocracy of Byzantium" (p. 79) and 
treats her throughout as the voice of the feudal 
nobility. This is wrong; Anna's point of view 
is always that of a member of the imperial 
family. This is the most fundamental of the 
several distortions in the book. 

Readers interested in approaching Anna 
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Comnena will do better to turn to the Alexiad, 
whether in the translation by Dawes or in a 
recent one by Sewter, and to Georgina Buck- 
ler’s Anna Comnena: A Study (1929), a thor- 
ough and distinguished monograph. 
CHARLES M. BRAND 
Bryn Mawr College 


APOSTOLOS E. VACALOPOULOS. Origins of the 
Greek Nation: The Byzantine Period, 1204- 
1461. Translation by IAN MOLEs, revised by the 
author. (Rutgers Byzantine Series.) New Bruns- 
wick: Rutgers University Press. 1970. Pp. xxviii, 
401, maps unnumbered. $20.00. 


The general editor of the Rutgers Byzantine 
Series, Peter Charanis, observes in his foreword 
to this book that it is the translation of the 
author’s History of Neo-Hellenism published 
in modern Greek in 1961 and now revised and 
“appreciably reorganized.” The title of the 
original publication, evaluated by Charanis in 
this journal a decade ago (AHR, 67 [1962]: 
686-87), may have given a more adequate 
notion of its content than that of the English 
translation. Indeed, it is in medieval Hellenism 
and Neo-Hellenism, which the author defines, 
if I understand him correctly, as the conscious- 
ness of a common cultural heritage developed 
especially during the period of foreign occupa- 
tion beginning after the Fourth Crusade, that 
Vacalopoulos discovers the roots and essence 
of the Greek nation. 

The first two chapters of the book are intro- 
ductory and describe in cursory fashion the 
ethnic mosaic of medieval Greece and the sur- 
vival of Hellenism to the thirteenth century. 
There follows a discussion of the origins of 
Greek national consciousness as a result of the 
Fourth Crusade and six further chapters on 
the Palaeologan period and the effects of the 
Turkish invasions of Asia Minor and Europe 
on Byzantine society, church and culture to 
the early fifteenth century. In chapters 10 
through 16 the author desctibes and analyzes 
in detail the Ottoman conquests of the fifteenth 
century, the role played by the Greek element 
in the Ottoman state, and the activities of 
“the last protagonists of Hellenism” both prior 
to the conquest and as refugees in Western 
Europe after the fall of Constantinople. For 
the dramatic reign of the last Byzantine ruler, 
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Constantine XI Palaeologus, the author pro- 
vides a detailed narrative. In the last chapter 
on the question of national liberation he evokes 
the nostalgic voices of Greek refugees unsuc- 
cessfully urging the princes of Renaissance 
Europe to organize a crusade for the liberation 
of their homeland. : 

The book is the work of a patriotic and 
enlightened scholar attempting to account for 
the medieval origins and for the modern fate 
of his people. Ethnic, political, social and cul- 
tural developments are given due attention. 
On controversial questions, such as the famous 
problem of the role of Slavic and other foreign 
elements in the Greek Middle Ages, the author 
adopts reasonable middle-of-the-road positions 
(no doubt about Slavic invasions, but com- 
plete Hellenization of the immigrants by the 
time of the Turkish invasions). Turkish as 
well as Greek sources are handled with ob- 
jectivity, although not every reader will approve 
of the author's tendency to resort to late or 
legendary traditions in cases where more re- 
liable information is unavailable. The book 
represents a synthesis of previous work done 
in Greece and elsewhere on the late Byzantine 
period and referred to in more than one hun- 
dred pages of: footnotes. The revision of the 
bibliography does not seem to have been 
systematic. One is surprised to find no refer- 
ence to the reopening of the debate on the 
Fallmereyer thesis by the late Romilly Jenkins, 
to the important publication of Venetian archi- 
val materials by F. Thiriet, Regestes des dé- 
libérations du Sénat de Venise concernant la 
Romanie (3 vols. [1958-61], or to George 
Ostrogorsky’s work on Serbia after Dušan. 
Vacalopoulos’s somewhat cursory observations 
on Hellenism in Asia Minor can now be com- 
pared with, and supplemented by, Speros 
Vryonis’s penetrating and detailed Decline of 
Medieval Hellenism in Asia Minor (1971). 

In general this is a book likely to be judged 
useful and informative by students of early 
modern history who will find in it a convenient 
discussion of the intellectual contribution made 
by Byzantine refugee scholars to the civiliza- 
tion of the Renaissance in Italy and in the 
North. ' 

PAUL J. ALEXANDER 
University of California, 
Berkeley 
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JÜRGEN FREIHERR VON KRUEDENER. Die Rolle 
des Hofes im Absolutismus. (Forschungen zur 
Sozial- und Wirtschaftsgeschichte, number 19.) 
Stuttgart: Gustav Fischer Verlag. 1973. Pp. xiii, 
148. DM 38. j 


Absolute monarchy is regarded generally as 
resting on three principal pillars: a standing 


. army, a bureaucracy, and a rationalized tax 


system. Dr. Kruedener suggests a fourth ele- 
ment, the baroque court, created and main- 
tained by the prince as an instrument of con- 
trol over both the nobility and the subjects. 
His analysis rests less on empirical research 
than on an effort to conceptualize the court's 
role at a highly abstract level. He sets up a 
theoretical model, constructed primarily out of 
examples drawn from the governments of early 
modern France, Austria, and Germany. From 
this model he then generalizes on the function 
of the court in the formation of the absolute 
state. 

Kruedener's method yields interesting results 
and points the historian in a promising direc- 
tion. Most specifically, by expanding his at- 
tention beyond the boundary of a particular 
state, he manages to avoid the rigid categories 
that have so plagued the corporatists and par- 
liamentarians. Rather than debate the per- 
spective from which the institution should be 
studied he views the court as a seminal force 
in the restructuring of medieval society, most 
particularly of the feudal nobility. Through 
the court, where the prince established a 
monopoly of economic and social prospects, 
the feudal nobles were domesticated, but at 
the same time reconstituted as a coherent social 
group. They were no longer independent but 
function-oriented and, as such, prepared the 
way for the integration of government, bureauc- 
racy, and army, which characterized absolute 
monarchy. 

A more explicit comparative focus is neces- 
sary, however, before the historian can accept 
Kruedener’s analysis 4s anything more than 
an ingenious, provocative theory. One has the 
uncomfortable feeling that he has dipped into 
the societies of France, Germany, and Austria 
to find illustrations germane to a model that is 


itself unhistorical. After all, relations between 


the duke of Wiirttemberg and his estates were 
not those between the king of France and 
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the Fronde. To ignore such distinctions for 
the sake of a model is to sacrifice artificially 
the historian's need for a creative explanation 
of diversity. 
JAMES ALLEN VANN 
University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor 


JENS PETERSEN. Hitler-Mussolini: Die Entsteh- 
ung der Achse Berlin-Rom, 1933-1936. (Bibli- 
othek des Deutschen Historischen Instituts in 
Rom, number 43.) Tübingen: Max Niemeyer 
Verlag. 1973. Pp. xxvi, 559. DM go. 


Much has been written about the later years 
of the Rome-Berlin Axis, but until the appear- 
ance of this valuable book there had been no 
comprehensive scholarly analysis of its origins. 
The book is based on an abundance of fresh 
material from the German foreign ministry 
archives and a wide range of published sources. 
Mr. Petersen shares the view of most historians 
that there was something inevitable about the 
Axis, given the similarity of ideologies and aims 
of both partners. 'The book's first two chapters 
deal with the pre-1933 period when Mussolini 
already supported those German nationalists, 
including Hitler, who advocated the scrapping 
of Versailles. Mussolini's aims, the author holds, 
were far less haphazard and opportunistic than 
is often assumed, but rather followed a “long- 
range expansionist plan of action." As far as 
Hitler was concerned, he had from his very 
start seen Italy as the only sure ally on Ger- 
many's road to rearmament and expansion. 
The ups and downs in the relations of the 
two dictators between 1933 and 1936 are well 
enough known, but the book supplies many 
interesting new details and emphases. The 
first Hitler-Mussolini meeting in Venice in 
1934 is seen as less of a fiasco than earlier 
historians had assumed. By taking Germany 
out of the League a few months earlier with- 
out telling his Italian friend, Hitler had al- 
ready shown that he neither needed nor wanted 
Mussolini’s tutelage. The major obstacle to 
Italo-German friendship was their rivalry over 
Austria and the Balkans. This is the book's 
dominant theme. It was only when Mussolini's 
ill-advised Abyssinian venture made Hitler’s 
support essential to him that German-Italian 
relations proceeded from détente to entente 
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(mainly at Austria’s expense) and ultimately 
to alliance. 

In his introduction the author apologizes 
for writing mere diplomatic history “with all 
the resulting limitations.” In view of Hitler 
and Mussolini’s authoritarian conduct of for- 
eign policy this seems unavoidable. The book, 
however, gives due emphasis to the influence 
of the respective foreign offices and their diplo- 
mats. Their advice may not have always been 
heeded, but it was listened to more often than 
not. Mussolini, in particular, seemed to wel- 
come the existence of two rival factions, one 
in the foreign ministry under Fulvio Suvich 
and the other led by his minister of propaganda 
and son-in-law, Count Ciano—the former pro- 
Western, the latter (then) pro-German. Propa- 
ganda and the press naturally played an im- 
portant role both in keeping the two nations 
apart and in bringing them together: The 
ideological similarities and differences between 
fascism and nazism are skillfully woven into 
the narrative of political events, providing 
a further dimension to what is a most readable 
and rewarding book. 

Its one major shortcoming is not the au- 
thors fault—the fact that the Italian foreign 
ministry archives, unlike those of Germany, 
are not open to scholars keeps this from being 
the definitive work it might otherwise be. Even 
so, Mr. Petersen has made the most of what 
Italian materia] there is and despite this handi- 
cap has produced a well-balanced treatment 
in which the policies of both Rome and Berlin 
receive equal emphasis. 

HANS W, GATZKE 
Yale University 


D-Day: The Normandy Invasion in Retrospect. 
With a foreword by OMAR N. BRADLEY. (Eisen- 
hower Foundation.) Lawrence: University Press 
of Kansas. 1971. Pp. xiii, 254. Cloth $7.50, 
paper $2.95. 


This volume, with one exception, consists of 
papers read at the Eisenhower Library on the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of the Allied landing 
on the coast of France in June 1944. Several 
of the papers are followed by a commentary 
and all but one are accompanied by footnotes. 
Each of the authors was chosen for his expertise 
in the phase of the operation that he presented, 
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and the appended bibliographies reflect their 
previous writings. 

The stage is set by Forrest C. Pogue in "D- 
Day—1944," who places the event in the per- 
spective of a combat historian-participant and 
then in the context of the world conflict and 
the politics of planning and executing the 
invasion. Don Whitehead provides "A Cor- 
respondent's View of D-Day," a highly per- 
sonalized account of the landing at Omaha 
Beach with emphasis on the human element in 
the elaborate preparations and the chaos that 
prevailed during the assault Bombing and 
strafing preliminaries and the controversy over 
targets and command are described in "Air 
Campaign Overlord: To D-Day,” by Alfred 
Goldberg, who points out that the Allied air 
forces had performed their task so well that 
for them “D-Day was anticlimax.” In a com- 
mentary Alfred Hurley faults Goldberg for 
exaggerating the role of air power and for 
not giving sufficient attention to the “turbulent 
milieu behind” the air effort. The limiting 
and often controlling factor of supply is 
stressed by Roland G. Ruppenthal in “Logistic 
Planning for Overlord in Retrospect,” who finds 
tactics and even strategy determined by the 
imperatives of transportation and material, al- 
though in a commentary James A. Huston 
contends that logistic planners should antici- 
pate the requirements of battlefield command- 
ers and be prepared to satisfy their demands. 
The great debate over Allied military-political 
strategy in Europe is examined by Maurice 
Matloff in “Wilmot Revisited: Myth and 
Reality in Anglo-American Strategy for the 
Second Front," which concludes that “the final 
product was an amalgam of British caution 
and of American directness and perseverance." 
Shortcomings of the enemy defense are analyzed 
by Friedrich Ruge in "German Naval Opera- 
tions on D-Day,” and George M. Elsey finds 
much to criticize on both sides in "Naval 
Aspects of Normandy in Retrospect," with gun- 
fire support being overrated and ancillary ves- 
sels not given the credit they deserve. General 
Bernard L. Montgomery's recollections are 
questioned and his reputation is further tar- 
nished by Martin Blumenson in "Some Re- 
flections on the Immediate Post-Assault Strat- 
egy," with a display of historical investigation 
into meaning and substance. The final essay 
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by Robin Higham deals with “Technology 
and D-Day," with an account of the develop- 
ment and utilization of many devices that con- 
tributed to the success of the Allied landing. 
In many respects this volume represents a 
summary of the major studies that have ap- 
peared on this most ambitious amphibious op- 
eration in the annals of war. No single factor 
was responsible for victory but there were many 
without which the venture would have been 
doomed to failure. Most of the elements of 
human achievement or the lack thereof are 
depicted in these perceptive and authoritative 
papers. 
RAYMOND G. O'CONNOR 
University of Miami 


JANUSZ RACHOCKI, edited and with an introduc- 
tion by. Polska—NRF: Przestanki i proces 
normalizacji stosunków [Poland—West Ger- 
many: The Premises and Process of Normaliz- 
ing Relations]. (Studium Niemcoznawcze In- 
stytutu Zachodniego, number 21) Poznań: 
Instytut Zachodni. 1972. Pp. 435. Zl. 7o. 


Twenty-five years after the Potsdam agreements 
designated the Oder-Neisse line as the bound- 
ary between Germany and Poland, this bound- 
ary was finally recognized by West Germany. 
On December 7, 1970, the prime ministers and 
foreign ministers affixed their signatures to the 
nonaggression treaty whose first article resolved 
the boundary dispute between their respective 
countries. This treaty provided the raison d'étre 
for this book, the twenty-first volume of the 
German studies series published by the Western 
Institute at Poznan. 

Most of the eighteen essays by various au- 
thors, which comprise the book, were written 
after the signing of the Polish-German non- 
aggression treaty but before its ratification by 
the Bundestag a year and a half later. The 
essays make it quite clear that the treaty is 
only the first step in the process of reconcilia- 
tion between Poland and West Germany and 
that this process wil be just as long and 
difficult as was the ratification itself. In the 
Bundestag vote approving the treaty all mem- 
bers of the Christian Democratic Union and the 
Christian Social Union abstained from voting. 
These opposition parties represent a large seg- 
ment of the West German population whose 
negative attitude toward the Poles wil] not be 
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altered by the action of the Bonn government. 
But by recognizing the Oder-Neisse line as 
a permanent boundary and by pledging to 
resolve all problems by peaceful means the 
treaty lays the foundation upon which recon- 
ciliation can be built. 

Among the prerequisites for reconciliation 
the essays suggest improved trade and cultural 
relations between Poland and West Germany 
and revision of West German textbooks. Some 
steps have already been taken along these lines, 
and this explains why the last essay in the 
book is entitled "On the Road to Normaliza- 
tion of Mutual Relations." 'The book concludes 
with a useful appendix of documents that con- 
tains, among others, the full text of the non- 
aggression treaty. 

CHARLES MORLEY 
Ohio State University 


RICHARD F. HARDIN. Michael Drayton and the 
Passing of Elizabethan England. Lawrence: 
University Press of Kansas. 1973. Pp. xi, 181. 
$8.50. 


Since the publication of the reprint of the 
Hebel-Tillotson-Newdigate Works of Michael 
Drayton in 1961, attempts to resuscitate the 
poet-historian have not been perceptively more 
successful than Drayton’s own efforts to bring 
his magnum opus, Poly-Olbion, to birth. As 
' he became aware, the new fashion of Donne 
had forced him into satire, while his heart 
remained in the mode of historical romance. 
He was not without power as a poet. His best 
things will continue to find a place in an- 
thologies. But his friend, John Selden, under- 
took annotation of his major historical work 
more in a mood of indulgence than enthusi- 
asm; and Drayton’s essay at historical per- 
ambulation has since continued to be unread. 
Professor Hardin. knows all this—he is well 
read in Draytoneana—yet he persists in trying 
to find a new Northwest Passage. His key is 
curiously in Nietsche’s idea of “monumental 
history”: “History is necessary above all to 
the man of action and power who fights a great 
fight and needs examples, teachers, and com- 
forters; he cannot find them among his con- 
temporaries.” They are “laborious beetle- 
hunters climbing up the great pyramids of 
antiquity,” “weak and hopeless idlers,” whereas 
the monumental historian’s goal is “happiness, 
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not perhaps his own, but often the nation's 
or humanity's at large: he avoids quietism, and 
uses history as a weapon against it." Drayton 
was too much the antiquarian whom Nietsche 
scorned to fit this design. 

Mr. Hardin's book is also marred by am- 
biguity of purpose. He has undertaken "more 
to understand Drayton than to evaluate his 
poems." But since the poet cannot be sepa- 
rated from his poetry, the book vascillates 
between analysis of Drayton's personal predi- 
lections and literary criticism. Neither on his 
associations with other poets enjoying Prince 
Henry's patronage nor with his friends at the 
Inns of Court does the author offer anything 
new. 

Mr. Hardin is most effective in delineating 
Drayton's tastes: his preferences for the country 
rather than London, for the country gentry 
who during Drayton's lifetime were suffering 
a decline of influence at court. For this his- 
torical milieu, he draws heavily on Lawrence 
Stone's Crisis of the Aristocracy to reinforce 
his view of Drayton's hopes for an empire be- 
yond seas, but the fact is that Drayton was 
out of step with the real forces that made the 
Empire possible. Despite his summons to mili- 
tant action in the ode To the Virginian Voyage, 
Drayton remains the nostalgic poet, still hap- 
piest in his native Faerie Land of Warwick- 
shire. Like Sidney, whom he greatly admired, 
he could be stirred by the ballad of Percy 
and Douglas but he was plainly not tem- 
peramentally suited to warn James in matters 
of state as Sidney had warned Elizabeth. Mr. 
Hardin's assertion that he had been “silenced” 
is no more than inferential. 

Drayton has an incontestable claim to dis- 
tinction as a poet, even as a dilettante his- 
torian; but it is the poet, not the historian, 
who continues to be read. 

W. GORDON ZEEVELD 
Woodbine, Maryland 


J. P. COOPER, editor. Wentworth Papers, 1597— 
1628. (Camden Fourth Series volume 12.) 
London: Royal Historical Society. 1973. Pp. 
viii, 337. By subscription. 

It would only be fair to begin by describing 
my relationship to this book. In about 1950 
I discovered among the Wentworth Papers 
recently deposited at Sheffield a volume of 
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memoranda by Sir William Wentworth, father 
of Thomas Earl of Strafford. It consisted of a 
long "Advice to his Son" dated 1604, a didactic 
poem stressing similar moral themes, and a 
narrative of recent events recounting the al. 
legedly miraculous strokes of luck that had 
raised the family to its current social pre- 
eminence and affluence in Yorkshire. I obtained 
a microfilm of this manuscript and was pre- 
paring to edit it when I was informed by Mr. 
j. P. Cooper that he had discovered it first and 
was proposing to edit it, along with a selection 
of letters from the same collection, which had 
been omitted from the Wentworth correspond- 
ence published by William Knowler in 1739. 
I naturally dropped the project—although if 
I had known that the volume would not appear 
in print for nearly a quarter of a century I 
might have had second thoughts. 

This volume consists of the didactic and 
historical materials of Sir William Wentworth 
together with some of his correspondence, some 
letters and drafts of speeches of Thomas Went- 
worth in the 1620s, and a short but very 
interesting set of biographical notes by Sir 
George Radcliffe, probably written in the 
1650s. Sir William's letters cannot be said to 
be very interesting, except to the narrowest 
of specialists in local gentry history. Thomas 
Wentworth's early letters and speeches are very 
illuminating; but they have already been used 
by Dame Veronica Wedgewood in her revised 
biography (Thomas Wentworth, First Earl of 
Strafford [1961]), and their publication twelve 
years later, therefore, does little to alter the 
accepted picture. They certainly show, as Mr. 
Cooper points out, that the lines between court 
and country in the 1620s were very fuzzy and 
that Wentworth was always playing on both 
sides of the fence in an effort to obtain the 
maximum personal advantage over his local 
rival, Sir John Savile. 

Mr. Cooper’s introduction is more helpful 
in showing the political importance of Thomas 
Wentworth’s papers than in explaining the 
background and significance of the William 
Wentworth materials. Too much space is spent 
on criticizing Dame Veronica Wedgewood for 
belittling Sir William’s talents and for sug- 
gesting that he was a Puritan and too little 
space on developing the psychological and 
historical interest of the memoranda. No at- 
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tempt is made to elucidate, explain, or check 
from other sources the extraordinary account 
of how the Wentworth family rose: first, by 
swallowing the Gascoigne of Gawthorpe estates, 
owing to the exceptional favor showed to young 
William by the grandmother of the heiress 
and the fortuitous deaths of all the male heirs; 
second, by William’s recovery from a dangerous 
fever and his begetting of a male heir after 
eleven years of marriage, thanks to a miracu- 
lous sexual dream in which his genitals were 
anointed by an emissary from God; and, last, 
by his son, Sir William's, extremely risky specu- 
lation in borrowing £10,000 to buy up the 
Harewood estates when they unexpectedly came 
on the market. As a story of how a gentry family 
rose at this period it is as fascinating and as 
full of intimate personal detail as Gervase 
Holless classic account of the vicissitudes of 
the Holles family (Memorials of the Holles 
Family 1493-1656 [1937]). 

As revealed in these memoranda, Sir Wil- 
liam was not a strict sectarian “Puritan” since 
he bore no great animosity toward Catholics. 
But he shared almost all of the Puritan char- 
acteristics. He had deep personal piety, he 
profoundly believed in God’s direct interven- 
tion in the most minute of worldly events in 
favor of the Godly, and he epitomized the 
Puritan ethic—harsh, self-disciplined, thrifty, 
cautious, industrious, and suspicious. In this 
sense Dame Veronica was right to contrast him 
with his most un-Puritan son. 

The introduction unfortunately fails to draw 
attention to the profound psychological sig- 
nificance of Sir William Wentworth’s “Advice 
to his Son” and the related poem. Such docu- 
ments are normally full of canny, worldly- 
wise advice, but this one is shot through with 
an almost paranoid suspicion of all mankind. 
The advice is to trust no one, not even one’s 
nearest and dearest; to commit as little as 
possible to paper in case it be used in evidence 
against one; to speak little, and never frankly; 
to take care not to make influential enemies; 
to flatter the great with soft words and judicious 
gifts; and not to strive for greater social or 
political grandeur than that of a prosperous 
Yorkshire squire. Thomas is advised not to 
marry above his station into the peerdge, to 
avoid being picked sheriff of Yorkshire, and 
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to avoid any ambition to play a national role 
at court. 

Contrast this fatherly advice with young 
Thomas’s later career: marrying two aristo- 
cratic wives; extravagant to a degree in build- 
ing and conspicuous consumption; climbing 
to notoriety as an opposition leader in the 
Commons; clawing his way to the top of the 
greasy pole as a court favorite; for a short 
while the most powerful man in the British 
Isles; constantly making enemies left, right, 
and center by tactless and arrogant words and 
deeds. It is self-evident that his behavior was 
in every respect the exact opposite of what 
his father had recommended: a clearer case 
of oedipal rebellion could hardly be found. 

Finally there must be raised a delicate point 
of editorial procedure. Mr. Cooper describes the 
volume as selections but gives the reader to 
understand that the first part is complete. In 
fact, however, quite without warning or in- 
dication, sorne ninety-five lines of the didactic 
poem have been quietly omitted. The con- 
tents of the missing lines are partly a conven- 
tional plea to avoid the mental disease of 
falling in love with a pretty face, but it con- 
tains some additional strong advice about the 
perils of ambition: “Beware to climb, for fear 
of tickleness; Desire of honour is a crocodile 
That leads proud minds to their destruction.” 

One wonders whether, as Strafford lay in 
the Tower of London awaiting his public 
execution before a huge and hostile crowd, he 
reflected on this prescient advice, so unac 
countably omitted from this volume. 

LAWRENCE STONE 
Princeton University 


GEOFFREY HOLMES. The Trial of Doctor Sache- 
verell London: Eyre Methuen; distrib. by 
Barnes and Noble, New York. 1973. Pp. xiv, 
338. $17.00. 


On November 5, 1709—Guy Fawkes’ Day and 
the anniversary of William III's landing at Tor- 
bay—the Reverend Dr. Henry Sacheverell 
preached a sermon before the mayor and cor- 
poration of London in St. Paul's Cathedral that 
brought him to the bar of the House of Lords, 
impeached by the Commons for high crimes and 
misdemeanors. Geoffrey Holmes has set out to 
tell the story of that famous trial and to explain 
its significance. 
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Sacheverell spoke for those High Churchmen 
and Tory country gentlemen who yearned for 
the pre-Revolution world of divine right mon- 
archy, nonresistance, and passive obedience and 
for a world in which Dissent would be crushed 
and occasional conformists routed. His abusive 
denunciation of the Whig government and all 
those "false Brethren" who had acquiesced in 
the Revolution settlements in church and state 
might have been ignored had it been an isolated 
attack. It was not. It was more audacious than 
most; it was more pungent and combative. 
But it gave expression to ideas widely canvassed 
and deeply felt. This is why the Whigs decided 
to bring him to book. They have been fre- 
quently accused of political stupidity for doing 
so, for the trial undoubtedly led to the weak- 
ening of the ministry and their crushing defeat 
in the elections in the following October. But 
Holmes argues convincingly that this view mis- 
understands the force and importance of the 
principles at stake. Too many pulpits were too 
insistently casting doubt on the new political 
and religious order for the Whigs to go on 
ignoring the clamor forever. Sacheverell’s ser- 
mon provided the opportunity to call a halt. 

The trial that followed in February and 
March 1710 before a large audience in West- 
minister Hall was a fascinating restatement of 
the Whig and Tory views of the Revolution, 
views which drew on and sustained the deep 
political divisions of Anne's reign that Dr. 
Holmes has done so much to illuminate and ex- 
plain in his previous work. In this book he puts 
the trial into this political context. He explains 
the fears and divisions in the church that 
Sacheverell played on. And he tells what can 
be told about the doctor himself. But the heart 
of the book is a masterly reconstruction of the 
trial. Holmes captures the drama of the occasion 
and analyzes at length and with admirable 
clarity the arguments presented on both sides. 
He includes also a chapter on the pro-Sache- 
vereli riots that swept London during the trial, 
a chapter in which he painstakingly and skill- 
fully reconstructs the attacks on Dissenters' 
meeting houses. It is, however, a little dis- 
appointing—it is the only disappointing aspect 
of the book—that Holmes does not tackle more 
directly the difficult question of why Sache- 
verell and the cause he championed attracted 
such popular support. It would of course be un- 
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fair to insist on this too much. Holmes is 
principally concerned with the higher political 
and religious context of the Sacheverell affair. 
He moves in this world with absolute assurance. 
He is familiar with the cháracters important to 
the story. Above all, he understands the issues 
and draws them out clearly. Altogether the ac- 
count of the trial is admirable—well paced, 
finely written, detailed but not overwhelming. 
It makes an interesting and important book. 

J. M. BEATTIE 

University of Toronto 


JAMES SAMBROOK. William Cobbett. (Routledge 
Author Guides.) Boston: Routledge and Kegan 
Paul. 1973. Pp. xi, 224. Cloth $9.95, paper $4.95. 


Fifty years after G. D. H. Cole published his 
now dated life of Cobbett there is need for a 
new biography with substantial range, texture, 
and depth. Until it appears, however, Dr. Sam- 
brook offers a useful introduction to this magnif- 
icent writer and colorful personality. Although 
Sambrook does not replace Cole on matters of 
specific historical detail, his judgments are us- 
ually more accurate. Above all, he recognizes 
that Cobbett was not a radical but rather a 
reactionary who had a profound longing for an 
earlier England and who was "always looking 
backward and shouting the slogans of the past." 
This important aspect of Cobbett's life is well 
treated here. 

"The most significant contribution of the book 
to Cobbett scholarship is the effort made by 
Sambrook, a teacher of literature, to relate 
Cobbett to Swift, Pope, Gay, Goldsmith and 
other literary figures of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. Sambrook is also adept at demonstrating 
that Cobbett could be considered as part of 
the romantic movement. This is not an original 
interpretation, but the point has never been as 
well handled by anyone else. The book's major 
weakness lies in Sambrook's lack of a deep 
knowledge of the political history of the period. 
Thus some of his narrative is derivative, a filler 
between discussions of specific works of Cobbett. 
Figures with whom Cobbett was associated do 
not always emerge with clarity in these pages, 
and the great issues of the day are often treated 
too briefly. For example, the references to Bol- 
ingbroke and Almon in a suggestive opening 
chapter are not adequately followed up, and 
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later there is a certain vagueness in relating 
Cobbett to specific government policies. 

The author wisely quotes from Cobbett ex- 
tensively, drawing upon the enormous body of 
writing that the rural rider produced and also 
using some (but not all) of the Nuffield Col- 
lege, Oxford, collection of manuscript material 
that was not available when Cole wrote his 
book. The bibliography also notes the worth of 
books that have been written on Cobbett over 
the years but fails to include reference to numer- 
ous articles on specific aspects of his career, 
which have appeared in the last decade. Still, 
while it is not definitive, Dr. Sambrook’s study 
does have the double merit of being a good 
appreciation of Cobbett for the beginner and 
also an interesting and rewarding volume for 
the specialist. 

JOHN W. OSBORNE 
Rutgers University, 
New Brunswick 


JACK GRATUs. The Great White Lie: Slavery, 
Emancipation, and Changing Racial Attitudes. 
New York: Monthly Review Press. 1978. Pp. 
324. $8.50. 

Contrary to its book-jacket rhetoric Mr. Gratus's 
essay is not a "vivid and enlightening history 
of the slave trade." The actual history and 
mechanical aspects of the Atlantic slave trade 
are barely touched upon by the author. Accord- 
ingly should the reader be interested in the 
slave trade per se he would do better to con- 
sult the more comprehensive studies of David- 
son, Mannix, DuBois, and others. 

Essentially this book offers a critical interpre- 
tation of the British antislavery and abolitionist 
movements in the late eighteenth and early 
nineteenth centuries. In this regard the author 
repeats the familiar stories of Clarkson, Sharp 
and the Quakers William Wilberforce, and 
the parliamentary maneuvering that ultimately 
resulted in the passage of the abolition acts of 
1807 (slave trade) and 1833 (slavery). 

In lamenting the failure of these legislative 
acts Gratus picks up (but does not carry far) 
the argument advanced by Eric Williams in his 
Capitalism and Slavery; namely, that slavery 
was an all-embracing economic system that in 
large part supported the rise of industrial capi- 
talism and that its demise came not as the re- 
sult of parliamentary action but rather as the 
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results of the fact that it had outlived its eco- 
nomic usefulness. 

The "great white lie" to which Gratus ad- 
dresses himself echoes another of Williams's 
themes developed thirty years ago. It is main- 
tained that the early abolitionists simply do not 
measure up to the untarnished, saintlike, hu- 
manitarian image that they and subsequent pub- 
licists and historians tried to convey. Wilber- 
force's image “as an example, par excellence, of 
British Humanitarianism” is especially singled 
out by the author for attack. Wilberforce is 
characterized as being an arrogant, smug, and 
self-righteous hypocrite who was complacent 
and indifferent to social and economic injustice 
in England, whilé condemning similar injustice 
overseas. 

The most original (albeit somewhat con- 
jectural) theme Gratus develops is that there 
existed a direct relationship between the atti- 
tudes and goals of the early British abolitionists 
and the subsequent emergence of late nine- 
teenth-century British imperialism. It is argued 
that the early abolitionists’ insistence that the 
slave trade be ended was based not only upon 
philanthropy, but also upon a sense of cultural 
and religious mission (i.e., civilize and prosely- 
tize the African heathen) as well as upon a de- 
sire to promote a commercial trade relationship 
between Britain and Africa. These objectives, 
the author concludes, were ultimately satisfied 
by late nineteenth-century imperial expan- 
sion—a movement that "the early abolitionists 
could justifiably claim a major share in start- 
ing." 

Aside from this interesting hypothesis and 
notwithstanding the fact that the book is gen- 
erally well researched and clearly written his- 
torians of slavery and abolitionism will find 
little new in The Great White Lie. 

ROBERT R. DAVIS, JR. 
Ohio Northern University 


AGATHA RAMM. Sir Robert Morier: Envoy and 
Ambassador in the Age of Imperialism, 1876— 
1893. New York: Oxford University Press. 1973. 
Pp. 386. $21.00. 


This book takes up Morier’s career where his 
daughter left off. It is a product of the metic- 
ulous research that characterizes the work of 
Dr. Agatha Ramm. She has consulted not only 
Morier's papers, which contain some highly im- 
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portant letters from Salisbury that are not in 
the Christchurch collection, but also the rele- 
vant Foreign Office correspondence, the Royal 
Archives, a host of private collections, and Ger- 
man Foreign Ministry microfilm. What emerges 
is a judicious assessment of her subject. If 
Morier had “more insight than most,” he could 
also be “unusually obtuse": though “overbear- 
ing” he was “sensitive to flattery from his su- 
periors" and curiously incapable of perceiving 
reality. He could never appreciate, though 
Salisbury’s private letters were clear enough, that 
London had no wish to conclude an agreement 
with St. Petersburg, that the object was to spin 
out negotiations as long as humanly possible. 
This was for perfectly sound reasons. Morier, by 
contrast, had the diplomat’s occupational dis- 
ease of equating success with the number of 
agreements he could bring to a conclusion. This 
mania was as evident in his Lisbon period 
(1876-81), when unfortunate Portuguese min- 
isters were browbeaten by Morier into agree- 
ments they did not want, as during his later 
sojourn on the Neva (1885-93). Granville's 
suggestion in 1884 that "it would serve the Sul- 
tan right to give him Morier" is a fair enough 
indication of his reputation in the Foreign 
Office. Sir Robert's propensity to misunderstand 
his instructions appears to have been more than 
obtuseness: he was a man with ideas of his own 
on policy—roughly identical to those of Ran- 
dolph Churchill—and was inclined to think the 
office parochial. This outlook brought him into 
frequent conflict with both the queen and her 
foreign minister, especially Rosebery, who was 
caught in a crossfire. As Rosebery minuted bit- 
terly, "Morier's despatches are expositions of 
Russian, not British policy." Serious efforts were 
made to transfer Sir Robert and, but for Bis- 
marck’s efforts to hasten the process, would 
probably have succeeded. (Dr. Ramm’s un- 
raveling of Bismarck, Morier, and the Bazaine 
affair is exemplary) The author's fairness to 
those with whom Morier came into conflict is 
the marked difference between this and the 
more traditional biography. Her treatment of 
Salisbury, for example, only enhances his repu- 
tation for sagacity—his letter to Morier of 
October 2, 1886, should be prescribed reading 
for budding diplomats—and makes Morier 
seem shallow in comparison. For all his contem- 
porary reputation for intellectual brilliance and 
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close friendship with Jowett, Morier had an 
amazing ability to miss the point. My only real 
criticism is that the account of the Portuguese 
negotiations—Goa and the Congo—is overlong, 
especially as the latter section has already been 
the subject of Roger Anstey's monograph. 

C. J. LOWE 

University of Alberta 


JEFFREY KIEVE. The Electric Telegraph in the 
U. K.: A Social and Economic History. New 
York: Barnes and Noble. 1973. Pp. 310. $17.50. 


The concept of technological change, as de- 
termined by social and economic factors, is a 
complicated one. The telegraph, even though 
it is one of the simplest electrical devices, is 
technologically important because it was one 
of the first commercial applications of elec- 
tricity. 

Mr. Kieve's attempt at writing a techno- 
logical, social economic, and political history 
of the telegraph reflects the intricacies of tech- 
nological innovation. Each decision was a step 
in formulating a policy that determined the 
character of the telegraph as a technological 
innovation, but these issues are treated sepa- 
rately and incompletely. The reader is sup- 
plied with data for a historical analysis and 
is then left to do the analysis. When the 
author wrote that the nationalization of the 
telegraph was the first instance in history of 
a government proposing to enter upon a 
strictly private enterprise, he turned to the 
political debate instead of the principles under- 
lying the question of public ownership. 

'The issue of obsolescence is an example of 
the kind of analysis suggested by Mr. Kieve's 
data—but an analysis that he was unwilling 
'to undertake. Given our recent experience in 
the decline of mass transportation as an in- 
correct application of a narrow view of ob- 
solescence, Mr. Kieve had an opportunity to 
compare early technological innovation with 
the inadequate imagination of later stages. 
The inventiveness of applying the telegraph 
when it was a new device far exceeds the qual- 
ity of the effort used during the declining 
years. Redesigning the envelopes in which tele- 
grams were delivered is a minor bit of super- 
ficiality compared to the idea of using the 
telegraph for railroad signaling. It is this too 
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ready inclination to think of an older inven- 
tion as obsolete that leads to the waste of 
allowing a whole industry to become obsolete 
before its time. The concept of obsolescence 
is a disease visited on technological innovation 
when we confuse newness with utility. 

Mr. Kieve's failure to develop a theme is 
the major shortcoming of this book. While 
it is a collection of interesting and suggestive 
data, it fails as a history. 

HAROLD ISSADORE SHARLIN 
Iowa State University 


FRANCIS GODWIN JAMES. Ireland in the Empire, 
1688-1770: A History of Ireland from the 
Williamite Wars to the Eve of the American 
Revolution. (Harvard Historical Monographs 
68.) Cambridge, Mass: Harvard University 
Press. 1973. Pp. 356. $14.00. 


Ireland's place in the British Empire was second 
only to that of England at the time of the 


“Revolution of 1688. The civil war of 1689-91 


determined the immediate consequences of the 
Revolution insofar as Ireland was concerned. 
If the Revolution had not led to armed con- 
flict in Ireland, the Dublin parliament might 
have exploited the crisis to establish itself as 
coequal with the English parliament at West- 
minster. During the period from 1688 to 1770 
those officials responsible for the administration 
of Ireland and the colonies became more con- 
cerned with the actions of the English parlia- 
ment. The Revolution also stimulated a desire 
for more representative government in Ireland 
and the colonies to the extent that a conflict 
between imperial interests and the principles 
of self-government became a central issue in 
England’s relations with its dependencies dur- 
ing this period. 

The importance of Ireland in the British 
Empire during the early eighteenth century 
has generally been recognized but rarely ana- 
lyzed. Lecky and Froude were more concerned 
with the latter part of the century than with 
this earlier period. Basing his narrative on 
contemporary materials and works of recent 
scholars, Professor James has greatly helped 
to overcome this lack. In discussing the Prot- 
estant ascendancy he emphasizes that the Anglo- 
Irish did not wish to be legally dependent 
upon the English parliament for their privi- 
leges. Their primary aim was to have the posi- 
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tion of the Protestants established by acts of 
their own legislature. An increasing political 
consciousriess on the part of the ruling Anglo- 
Irish gradually broadened iuto a sense of Irish 
patriotism that prepared the way for a na- 
tionalist movement. As a result the English 
found that the only peaceable way to control 
Jreland was to create a broad-based group in 
Dublin that could maintain a majority in both 
the Irish Lords and Commons. A number of 
factors helped the Irish, including having a 
significant share in imperial defense, securing a 
large measure of legislative initiative, exercising 
more control over the budget, and having 
periodic parliamentary elections. 
james also discusses the Irish economic and 
social structure as well as similarities between 
the Irish and colonial governmental systems. 
He emphasizes that the Irish constitutional 
struggles paralleled and to a degree influenced 
those in the colonies. He correctly concludes 
that "any study of the British Empire before 
the American Revolution that neglects close 
attention to Ireland is bound to be incom- 
plete.” 7 
HOMER L. CALKIN 
U.S. Department of State 


T. DESMOND WILLIAMS, editor. Secret Societies 
in Ireland, New York: Barnes and Noble. 1973. 


Pp. xi, 207. $7.50. 


In his introduction to this set of essays T. Des- 
mond Williams argues that secret and semi- 
secret societies have played a more important 
role in Ireland than in most European coun- 
tries, and in the conclusion Kevin Nowlan 
points to recent activities of the IRA and the 
Orangemen as evidence of their contemporary 
importance. In between are essays on the White- 
boys (Maureen Wall) the Ribbonmen (Joseph 
Lee), the Orange Order before and after 1870 
(Hereward Senior and Aiken McClelland), the 
Freemasons (Terence de Vere White) the 
United Irishmen (J. L. McCracken), churches 
and secret societies (Donal McCartney), Fen- 
ians abroad and at home (E. R. R. Green and 
Nowlan), government intelligence apparatus 
in the Parnell era (Richard Hawkins), the 
Invincibles (Leon OBroin), the Irish Repub- 
lican Brotherhood (Williams), the IRA, 1925- 
62 (John Murphy) and radical movements 
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in the twenties and thirties (Donal Nevin). 
The authors make no obvious effort to inte- 
grate their contributions, but a continual inter- 
play between social and economic and political 
and religious goals is discernible, with the 
progression perhaps being from the first pair 
to the latter two. Wall and Lee, emphasize 
economic rather than political or sectarian 
motivations in their essays on the "Catholic" 
agrarian societies; these societies hardly ex- 
empted Catholics from outrages if circumstances 
warranted—which they frequently did. Lee, in 
fact, puts forth a major revisionist thesis when 
he argues that mostly Catholic tenant farmers 
rather than landlords were the usual victims 
of the Ribbonmen, an organization of agri- 
cultural laborers who depended on conacre 
and a high incidence of tillage and who, there- 
fore, were the chief social casualties of the 
movement toward a market agriculture charac- 
terized by increased pasturage. This class faded 
away in the wake of famine and emigration, 
and later historians read back into the pre- 
famine period the landlord-tenant struggles of 
the later nineteenth century, thus ratifying the 
nationalist myth of a unified peasantry strug- 
gling against an oppressive and alien aristoc- 
racy. 

There is no separate essay on the Protestant 
agrarian societies but their functions and 
methods of operation paralleled those of the 
Catholic societies. Despite the parallels, sec- 
tarian differences proved stronger than com- 
mon class interests, and in 1795 the Orange 
Order was formed after an especially brutal 
conflict between Catholic and Protestant agrar- 
ian societies. Unlike the agrarian societies, 
Orangism identified itself directly with church 
and crown and soon acquired a respectability 
that lasted until the society was debilitated by 
a series of scandals in the ı820s. Thereafter 
it waxed and waned in strength until the later 
nineteenth century only to become the bul 
wark of the Ulster Unionist party. Though 
occasional glimmerings of social radicalism 
were not unimportant in attracting lower-class 
support, the Order's role remained essentially 
conservative and sectarian. The evolution of 
the Catholic societies was "more complicated, 
and the progression toward formally nonsec- 
tarian nationalism was neither direct nor linear. 
The goals of the United Irishmen, the Fenians, 
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the later IRB, and the IRA were essentially 
political; despite Wolfe Tone’s remarks about 
“men of no property," all of these organizations 
showed a certain distaste for social radicalism. 
No essayist tries to assess the impact of the 
Fenians on the agrarian societies, nor does 
anyone deal with the effect of the Land League 
on these societies and vice versa. These omis- 
sions are especially unfortunate in light of 
OBroin's tantalizing conclusion that the In- 
vincibles were directed by Land League of- 
ficials. Taken collectively the essays are stimu- 
lating, if not satisfying. Though they provide 
some new and some familiar information in a 
popular format, they leave many questions un- 
posed as well as unanswered. 

MARTIN J. WATERS 

Cooper Union 


HORST DENZER, editor. Jean Bodin: Verhandlung- 
en der internationalen Bodin Tagung in 
München. (Münchener Studien zur Politik, 
number 18.) Munich: Verlag C. H. Beck. 1973. 
Pp. xiv, 547. DM 58. 

An international congress on Jean Bodin tcok 
place in Munich in 1970, and the proceedings 
of the congress have been published in this 
well-edited volume. The book is divided into 
three major sections. The first contains the 
papers on four main topics: the philosophy 
and religion of Bodin, Bodin's historical con- 
cept, Bodin and statecraft, and Bodin's political 
philosophy. The second part is devoted to the 
discussions that develop from the papers. The 
last section of the book contains a bibliography 
of Bodin's works and also the most complete 
bibliography to date of Bodin scholarship since 
1800. The bibliography is arranged chrono- 
logically. 

The articles in this volume, which are of 
very high quality, provide tbe Bodin scholar 
with pertinent information. The general stu- 
dent of the history of ideas will be fascinated 
by the vast realms of Bodin's thought. The 
titles of the articles attest to the broad scape 
of the Bodin congress. They are as follows: 
“Jean Bodin’s Daemon and his Conversion 
to Judaism” by Christopher R. Baxter; “Bodin 
and the Idea of Order” by William H. Green- 
leaf; “Le Volontarisme de Jean Bodin: Mai- 
monide ou Duns Scot?” by Margherita Isnardi- 
Parente; “Der Schluss des ((Heptaplomeres)) 
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und die Begriindung der Toleranz bei Bodin” 
by Georg Roellenbleck; “La Justice Har- 
monique selon Bodin” by Michel Villey; "Le 
Quatriéme Chapitre de la ((Methodus)). Nou- 
velles Analyses et Perspectives Historiogra- 
phiques" by Girolamo Cotroneo; "Quelques 
Apergus sur la Conception de l'Histoire de Jean 
Bodin” by Julien Freund; "The Development 
and Context of Bodin's Method" by Donald R. 
Kelley; "Jean Bodin and the End of Medieval 
Constitutionalism" by Julian H. Franklin; 
"Medieval Jurisprudence in Bodin's Concept 
of Sovereignty” by Ralph E. Giesey; “Les 
Sources Juridiques de Bodin: Textes, Auteurs, 
Pratique” by Michel Reulos; “L’Idée de Loi 
Naturelle dans la République de Jean Bodin” 
by Janine Chanteur; "Bemerkungen zum poli- 
tischen Denken Jean Bodins" by Jürgen Den- 
nert; “Bodins Staatsformenlehre" by Horst 
Denzer; "La Place de Jean Bodin dans l'His- 
toire des Théories de la Souveraineté" by Rob- 
ert Derathé; "Eigentum und Herrschaft bei 
Bodin” by Walter Euchner; “Das Fürstenbild 
Bodins und die Krise der franzósischen Renais- 
sancemonarchie" by Ernst Hinrichs; “Bodin 
and the Retreat into Legalism” by R. W. K. 
Hinton; “Bodins Einfluss auf die Anfánge der 
Dogmatik des deutschen Reichsstaatsrechts" by 
Rudolf Hoke; "Bodin and the Development 
of Empirical Political Science" by Kenneth D. 
McRae; "L'Idée de République selon Jean 
Bodin" by Raymond Polin; "Bodin and the 
Monarchomachs" by J. H. M. Salmon; “Stän- 
dische Einrichtungen und innerstaatliche Kräfte 
in der Theorie Bodins" by Ulrich Scheuner; 
and "Bodin's Opposition to the Mixed State 
and to Thomas More" by R. J. Schoeck. 

It is impossible in the brief space of a review 
to comment effectively on the twenty-four ar- 
ticles in this volume. However, it is gratifying 
to note that several articles deal with works 
of Bodin that have received far too little at- 
tention—namely, the Colloquium  Heptaplo- 
meres, the Démonomanie, and the Universae 
Naturae Theatrum. Roellenbleck emphasizes 
the toleration theme in the Colloquium Hep- 
taplomeres yet points out that at the end of 
the dialogue seven speakers maintain their 
seven opinions with no changes. This is true, 
but more important, I believe, is the statement 
that appears early in the Colloquium and 
provides an overview of the whole work: "No 
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one resembled himself as much as all resembled 
all" As each man resembled the others in 
manners, intelligence, and urbanity, Bodin 
implicitly reveals throughout the Colloquium 
that the religious views of each are similar in 
many ways and that there is some truth in 
every belief. Hence, toleration is the only 
rational alternative. Baxter, Isnardi-Parente, 
and Roellenbleck valiantly try to integrate the 
Heptaplomeres into the other works of Bodin. 
For every serious student of Bodin this book 
should have top priority. 
MARION LEATHERS DANIELS 
Georgia State University 


A. ABBIATECI ef al. Crimes et criminalité en 
France sous l'Ancien Régime, 17°-18° siécles: 
Contributions. (Cahiers des Annales, 33.) Paris: 
Librairie Armand Colin. 1971. Pp. 268. 22 fr. 


RENEE MARTINAGE-BARANGER. Bourjon et le code 
civil, (Société d'Histoire du Droit. Collection 
d'histoire institutionnelle et sociale, number 3.) 
Paris: Éditions Klincksieck. 1971. Pp. 144. 


These two volumes examine selected elements 
of the legal history of France during the Old 
Regime, but are otherwise entirely different. 
'The first is a collection of studies based upon 
extensive analyses of court records and is the 
work of large groups of researchers who utilized 
the statistical method that is the forte of the 
Sixième Section of the Ecole Pratique des 
Hautes Études. The chapters are signed, but 
are clearly cooperative ventures, although 
Frangois Billacois seems to have been the guid- 
ing spirit for much of the enterprise. Its pur- 
pose, laudable in intent but difficult to execute, 
was to investigate the intricacies and dynamics 
of social realities in France during the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries by examining 
vast collections of court cases. Throughout the 
studies emphasize the difficulty of using court 
records as historical sources because of their 
great bulk and fragmentary nature, and there 
are frequent references to the lack of adequate 
assistance in perusing them. The result is that 
only a limited number of soundings were made, 
and the authors' findings are highly tentative, 
awaiting further research and confirmation. 
Even so the studies contain many attempts to 
extrapolate useful information from very in- 
complete statistics by developing patterns and 
drawing conclusions concerning the many as- 
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pects of French life that were both regulated 
by law and reflected in its infractions. 

A summary of the contents of the various 
chapters will indicate their richness and di- 
versity. André Abbiateci studies 214 cases of 
arson that were tried before the Parlement 
of Paris in the eighteenth century, showing 
how this crime was committed chiefly by the 
lower elements of the population and stemmed 
largely from hostilities within French society, 
especially in the countryside. Francois Billacois 
examines the trials for dueling by the Parle- 
ment of Paris in 1600-25 and 1700-25. He finds 
that justice was more rapid in the later period, 
but otherwise there was little change, either 
in the frequency of duels or the light punish- 
ments that were meted out by the court, which 
consistently refused to apply royal ordinances 
prohibiting the practice. Yvonne Bongert ex- 
amines 150 instances of juvenile delinquency, 
chiefly theft, that were tried by the Parlement 
of Paris, 1730-90, and finds that the handling 
of these offenses and related problems differed 
from that of later periods only in the greater 
severity of punishment that occurred in the 
earlier. Nicole Castan's study of cases of intra- 
family crime before the Parlement of Toulouse, 
1690-1730, provides insights into the structure 
and mutual relationships within the family 
(ties, obligations, solidarity, sense of honor, 
etc) and is a valuable piece of social analysis. 
Yves Castan attempts to reconstruct urban and 
rural mentalities in southern France by exam- 
ining 200 cases selected at random from those 
heard by the Parlement of Toulouse, 1730-90. 
These, of course, touch upon a great variety 
of offenses and illuminate accepted views of 
such things as conduct relative to institutional, 
social and religious organizations; the cor- 
porate consciousness of much of French so- 
ciety; the roles of various social and profes- 
sional groups; the special position of women; 
and chronic hostility to strangers. The rural 
mentality that emerges is one of isolation, 
insecurity, narrowness, and suspicion. Finally 
Porphyre Petrovitch studies criminality, mainly 
theft, in Paris in 1755, 1765, 1775, and 1785 
by examining the cases that came before the 
Chätelet in those years, and he finds that the 
most frequent punishment was banishment 
from Paris and that the severity of the sen- 
tence varied inversely with the social standing 
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of the accused. Extensive data are given on 
the age, sex, place of origin, and profession 
of the defendants, but the fragmentary nature 
of the statistics causes the author to eschew 
models, except the widely accepted notion 
that crime was more violent and better or- 
ganized in the countryside than in Paris. In 
the capital, it is insisted, the social misfits who 
were hailed before the Chátelet were not of 
the type to provide the nucleus of the mobs 
that were so active during the Revolution. These 
and many other elements of social deviation 
are studied statistically in this volume, which 
thereby provides extensive if tentative and 
fragmentary insights into the social realities 
of the Old Regime. 

Renée Martinage-Baranger's brief but closely 
reasoned study, Bourjon et le code civil, ex- 
tensively analyzes the place of Francois Bour- 
jon's Droit commun de la France (1747) in 
the French jurists’ long and laborious effort 
to unify French law, which culminated in the 
Civil Code of 1804. Much attention is given 
to Bourjon's precise handling of his multi- 
tudinous sources—Roman ]law, French cus 
tomary law, innumerable works of earlier 
jurists, even elements of natural law—and the 
author correctly insists that Bourjon's major 
contribution lay in his reordering and synthe- 
sizing this vast body of inherited law by apply- 
ing the canons of Cartesian rationalism. Fur- 
thermore her detailed analysis of the law of 
donations between living persons amply dem- 
onstrates Bourjon's position as an important 
link in the chain that led to the Civil Code. 
Since Bourjon has been relatively neglected 
the book fills a gap in the relevant literature. 
For these reasons both volumes make significant 
if limited contributions to knowledge in their 
respective fields. 

WILLIAM F. CHURCH 
Brown University 


JEAN-PIERRE BRANCOURT. Le duc de Saint-Simon 
et la monarchie. Preface by JEAN IMBERT. Paris: 
Éditions Cujas. [1971.] Pp. 286. 60 fr. 


This book provides the most coherent analysis 
to date of Saint-Simon's opinions about French 
society and royal administration during the 
reigns of Louis XIV and Louis XV. Although 
much of the interpretation confirms what 
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scholars have long suspected Brancourt's ability 
to synthesize judiciously on the basis of an 
exhaustive examination of the relevant litera- 
ture makes his efforts particularly noteworthy. 
Saint-Simon based his opposition to the politi- 
cal and social transformations of his age on the 
lessons he derived from the study of French 
history. Brancourt demonstrates convincingly 
that the duke was a fervent royalist who fa- 
vored the gradual consolidation of monarchial 
authority as long as traditional institutions and 
codes of social intercourse developed concur- 
rently to prevent absolutism from evolving into 
despotism. But by sponsoring administrative 
centralization, rationalist thinking, and the rise 
of the "new men" of the robe, Louis XIV upset 
the delicate equilibrium between change and 
continuity that had previously contributed to 
domestic tranquility, international prestige, and 
the confidence of the populace in sacred king- 
ship. Saint-Simon believed that Louis and his 
successor signed the death warrant of the 
monarchy by relinquishing their independence 
of action to quarreling bureaucrats, by con- 
verting the monarchy into an impersonal ma- 
chine that incurred the wrath of their subjects, 
and by abandoning the ancient nobility who 
had supported the Crown in the past. 
Brancourt's dissection of the themes in ` 
Saint-Simon's work is meticulous. By dividing 
the book into two sections—first how Saint- 
Simon perceived and then how he eventually 
deplored the monarchy—Brancourt underscores 
the historical and theoretical dimensions of 
the duke’s writings. Brancourt’s excellent sum- 
mary sections on social and administrative 
change in the seventeenth century provide a 
context for the duke’s opinions in recent his- 
toriography. j 
There are several mechanical and conceptual 
flaws in this work, but none of them detract 
appreciably from the merits of a fine study. 
There are many long footnotes, such as those 
intended to convince the reader that most of 
Saint-Simon's contemporaries were monarchists 
and believed in the divine right of kings, which 
do little more than reveal the author's fa- 
miliarity with bibliography. Furthermore aristo- 
cratic opinion reminiscent of Saint-Simon's was 
popular in previous centuries and certainly 
had an influence on Enlightenment thought. 
It is to Brancourt's credit that he points out 
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those among the duke's contemporaries with 
similar ideas, but he stops painfully short of 
elaborating Saint-Simon’s place in a long tra- 
dition of aristocratic opposition to the Crown. 
Finally Brancourt has a proclivity to accept 
Saint-Simon's judgments at face value. This 
helps to restore the duke's credibility, a re- 
vision long overdue, but it also tends to place 
responsibility for political and social change 
in early modern France squarely on the shoul- 
ders of Louis XIV and the robe. Such over- 
simplification not only draws Brancourt to a 
partisan position he claims to have eschewed, 
but it also results in a repetition of Saint- 
Simon's erroneously idyllic portrayal of France 
before the Sun King. 

ALBERT N. HAMSCHER 

Kansas State University 


PIERRE RIBERETTE. Les bibliothéques frangaises 
pendant la Révolution (1789-1795): Recherches 
sur un essai de catalogue collectif. (Ministére 
de l'Éducation Nationale, Comité des travaux 
historiques et scientifiques. Mémoires de la 
section d’histoire moderne et contemporaine, 
number 2.) Paris: Bibliothéque Nationale. 


1970. Pp. 156. 


In confiscating the property of the Church 
the National Constituent Assembly acquired 
not only lands and buildings, but books and 
art treasures as well This act signaled the 
beginning of an ambitious project to compile 
a national catalog of public books, the “Bibli- 
ographie générale de la France." Successive 
revolutionary governments continued and ex- 
panded the work as confiscation of emigré 
property provided a stream of new acquisitions. 
The undertaking immediately encountered 
numerous severe if predictable obstacles in the 
form of inefficiency and ignorance on the part 
of provincial officials, shortage of funding, and 
bigotry of overzealous patriots who wished to 
display their republican virtue by destroying 
all books "infectés de mauvaises doctrines" 
(p. 46). These problems might perhaps have 
been solved if the Convention had not then 
made the error, fatal in the opinion of the 
author, of linking the catalog with another 
project, totally unrealizable under the circum- 
stances: the creation of public libraries in 
each district. The Jacobin savants in Paris 
envisaged a network of libraries all over France 
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in which the literary treasures of the nation 
were equitably distributed. Their plan was met 
by fierce resistance by districts rich in literary 
resources and by bitter rivalry among those 
less well endowed. In the ensuing confusion 
work on both the catalog and the libraries 
virtually ceased. It was left for the Thermi- 
dorians to deliver the coup de gráce. They not 
only returned many of the books to the former 
“enemies of the people," thus rendering the 
completed inventories obsolete, but they abol- 
ished as nests of Jacobinism the districts under 
whose jurisdiction the libraries were to operate. 
Consequently nothing remains of the great 
"opération bibliographique," save innumerable 
boxes of cards gathering dust in local archives. 
The account of these unfamiliar events is 

based on intensive research in revolutionary 
documents in the Archives Nationales and in- 
spires confidence. The audience for so special- 
ized a book will no doubt be small. Historians 
of the revolution in general, however, should 
welcome this study of an area usually over- 
looked. They will find in it further evidence 
of the immense centralizing force of the Jacobin 
government and the equally formidable re- 
sistance it encountered in attempting to exert 
its will over the nation as a whole. 

NANCY N. BARKER 

University of Texas, 

Austin 


E. A. ZHELUBOVSKAIA et al, editors. Istoriia 
Parizhskoi Kommuny 1871 goda [History of 
the Paris Commune of 1871]. (Akademiia Nauk 
SSSR, Institut Vseobshchei Istorii.) Moscow: 
Izdatelstvo "Nauka." 1971. Pp. 802. 


This is a revised edition of Parizhskaia Kom- 
muna 1871g. ("The Paris Commune of 1871") 
edited by six Soviet scholars in the then In- 
stitute of History of the Soviet Academy of 
Sciences and published in 1961 in two volumes 
totaling 1,259 pages. The earlier version was 
published on the ninetieth anniversary of the 
Commune, and this one celebrates the cen- 
tenary anniversary. 

Many of the 1961 essays were revised slightly 
for this edition, and one new one was added, 
that by V. A. Dunaevskii on Lenin and the 
Commune. A number of the original articles 
were dropped without explanation, including 
essays on the role of Paris clubs, the position 
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and policies of the Russian government, and 
the Commune's policies on education. The 
forty-five-page bibliography of the earlier edi- 
tion was also dropped, as were the illustrations. 
. The price of the original two volumes was 
three rubles, ninety kopecks; the smaller, mcre 
recent edition costs three rubles, fifty-seven 
kopecks, so inflation has affected Soviet pub- 
lishing prices, if not costs. This volume is 
therefore shorter, somewhat less attractive in 
format, and only slightly different from the 
earlier version. 

The principal additions or changes are 
minor, but perhaps represent a new point of 
view. The Commune is described as the center 
of a series of concentric circles, its influence 
spreading in the world and in time so that 
“all men of good will" on the outer edge of 
the circles, now celebrate it. After the essays 
analyzing the origins and fatal career of the 
Commune, which are only slightly changed, 
the other chapters in the new edition are so 
arranged that they treat in order the influence 
of the Commune on the First International; 
Russia; Poland; the states and peoples of 
Western, Southern, Central, and Southeastern 
Europe; and the U.S.A. The concluding chap- 
ters deal with Lenin and with the influence 
of the Commune. Three main points are em- 
phasized: the Commune was the first effort to 
create a state of a new kind, a dictatorship 
of the proletariat; Lenin clearly recognized 
its importance, for it illustrated that imperialist 
wars inevitably bring socialism, and he studied 
it even in the busy days of 1917; and the 
Commune's origins lay not in France or in 
the Franco-Prussian war, but in inevitable his- 
torical developments in the second half of the 
nineteenth century. 

Even though these new emphases are im- 
portant one wonders why this study was pub- 
lished rather than a new and quite different 
tribute to an event that Soviet historians and 
philosophers have always considered significant. 

ROBERT F. BYRNES 
Indiana University, 
Bloomington 


WILLIAM LOGUE. Léon Blum: The Formative 
Years, 1872-1914. De Kalb: Northern Illinois 
University Press. 1973. Pp. 344. $15.00. 


Léon Blum has attracted the attention of 
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several distinguished historians and of quite a 
few undistinguished ones. But perhaps because 
Blum, the Socialist leader, was only born in 
his forties, in the wake of the First World 
War, biographical treatment of his earlier life 
has to date been slight. Mr. Logue steps in 
to fill this gap, depicting the magistrate, the 
dilettante, the distinguished critic of literature, 
theater, and society, and not least “Socialism’s 
representative in partibus Parisiorum" who was 
unexpectedly destined to head and rebuild 
the SFIO between the wars. 

Hampered by a paucity of sources about 
Blum's youth and his private life, the account 
before us is still one of public rather than 
private development. The resulting portrait 
is not unexpected, but unexpectedly rich: a 
cultivated, lucid, gentle, incredibly many-sided 
man; a mind that blends romanticism and ra- 
tionalism; great variety of experience laying 
the foundations of one career on which would 
rise another (in which connection Mr. Logue 
brings out the importance of Blum's legal ex- 
perience on the Conseil d'Etat in teaching him 
about the realities of social and political life). 

'The concentration on literary criticism and 
intellectual development at the expense of, 
say, Blum's social life, sports chronicles, or 
theatergoing, as aspects of social as well as 
personal history, may well reflect not only the 
author's values but those of his subject, too. 
Still it would be nice to know more. As it 
stands this is history written from the beaten 
track: sound, but liable to narrow the biogra- 
pher's scope and restrict his perspective. A 
sortie into the byways could reveal aspects of 
the Jandscape we have not really investigated, 
let alone incorporated in our image of it. 
We could say of biographies what Blum made 
Goethe say of novels: the best are those that 
cast a new light on the most trivial situations, 
or use such situations to illumine a character. 

Despite such reservations, this is far more 
than a glorified dissertation, although it is 
that, too: in the thoroughness of its research, 
the wealth of references, and a certain flatness 
of style. But the author has thought about his 
subject and about what others have written 
on it. His evaluation of the relevant material 
and of other authors judgments is critical, 
judicious, and personal. As one reads on, 
Mr. Logue commands respect. Slogging through 
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his packed pages one senses a keen mind at 
grips with a nimble, elusive prey. The result 
is not fun to read, which is a pity because 
the young Léon Blum, while a bit precious, 
must have been quite fun. The book is too 
consistently serious about a personality that 
calls, at times, for a lighter touch. But that 
could be said of other biographies of Blum. 
And Mr. Logue's seriousness deserves to be 
taken seriously. In any case, for these years his 
book is the best we've got. 

EUGEN WEBER 

University of California, 

Los Angeles 


ANTONIO DOMINGUEZ ORTIZ. The Golden Age 
of Spain, 1516-1659. Translated by JAMES 
GAsEY. (The History of Spain) New York: 
Basic Books. 1971. Pp. 361. $10.00. 


ANTONIO DOMINGUEZ ORTIZ. El Antiguo Régimen: 
Los reyes católicos y los Austrias. (Alianza 
universidad. Historia de España Alfaguara, 
volume 3.) Madrid: Alianza Editorial, Alfa- 
guara. 1978. Pp. 488. 


Since the tragically early death of Jaime Vicens 
Vives in 1960, pride of place among Spanish 
historians of Renaissance and early modern 
Spain surely belongs to Antonio Domínguez 
Ortiz of the University of Granada. Only two 
of the great Catalan's numerous works are 
available in English; the Casey translation is 
the first such for Domínguez Ortiz. One hopes— 
indeed pleads—for further endeavors, particu- 
larly of his magnificent volumes on Spanish 
society in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. 

The books do not, on balance, duplicate one 
another. Indeed the lack of material on the 
Catholic kings’ crucial regime is a serious flaw 
in The Golden Age, whereas a better case can 
be made for its 1659 cutoff. That observation 
is one admittedly important example of a larger 
truth: while there is relatively little duplication 
in these two chronologically similar books, the 
wrong one was translated into English. This 
is not because of the greater royal and chrono- 
logical coverage available in El Antiguo Régi- 
men, but because Dominguez Ortiz provides 
many cases of more penetrating and fairer 
description and analysis in it. That is not to 
deny certain merits to The Golden Age, espe- 
cially chapters 8 through 13, which reproduce 
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in summary form much of the important data 
and interpretation from La sociedad española 
en el siglo XVII (» vols, 1963, 1970). But 
the ultimate test for The Golden Age must 
lie in its comparison with other recent English- 
language general treatments of Habsburg 
Spain, John H. Elliott's Imperial Spain, 1469— 
1716 (1963) and John Lynch's two-volume 
Spain under the Habsburgs, 1516-1700 (1964, 
1969). (The Elliott volume has just gone out 
of print in both England and the United States, 
the Lynch volume in the United States; I 
interject this Hispanist's plea to the publishers 
to reconsider) Simply put, T'he Golden Age 
occasionally supplements these two superior 
books, but by no means supersedes either. 
El Antiguo Régimen represents a true addition 
to the subject, packed with new information 
and insights. 

The one great flaw in Elliott is the com- 
plete lack of any discussion of Spain's foreign 
commitments, except by indirection and im- 
plication. But I find Domínguez Ortiz's ellip- 
tical and often unclear description of interna- 
tional relations in chapters 4 through 7 of 
The Golden Age perhaps a worse alternative. 
In this area Lynch is clearly preferred. Fur- 
thermore, at least in this volume, Domínguez 
Ortiz seems downright hostile to Olivares to 
the extent that the author glides over the fact 
that Spanish involvement in the Thirty Years’ 
War preceded by several key years the Conde- 
Duque's accession to power. In striking con- 
trast to this superficial view of Olivares as an 
incompetent dreamer guiding Spain to disaster 


_is the acute discussion in chapter 17 of El 


Antiguo Régimen of the man and the situations 
he had to confront. In the later analysis the 
author does not whitewash Olivares; indeed 
he rightly judges him Richelieu's inferior, but 
his fairness is evident. In the Spanish-language 
book he relies well and heavily on Elliott and 
Ródenas Vilar to arrive at a more just esti- 
mate. In both books Domínguez Ortiz follows 
the traditional view that the accession of Philip 
IIl and his valido, Lerma, in 1598 caused a 
complete turnover at the top of the central 
government; this should be set against the 
revisionist data suggesting greater continuity 
from Philip Il's last years as summarized by 
Lynch at the start of volume 2 of his work. 
Large amounts of space in both volumes 
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are. devoted to the character of municipal 
government and affairs. At least as early as 
the Catholic kings' time the nobles possessed 
about half the urban posts; while one must 
take into account the usual thrusts to increase 
family fortunes and the like, Domínguez 
Ortizs observation in The Golden Age that 
local affairs often afforded the sole opportunity 
for those with a political vocation, civic pride, 
and leadership potential to operate is per- 
suasive, as applied to resident caballeros. Chap- 
ter g of The Golden Age and chapters 7, 10, 
and 16 through 18 of El Antiguo Régimen are 
rich mines of urban history. The author shows 
the limits of the corregidores power and how 
they worked well within the civic status quo. 
He outlines the seventeenth-century accelera- 
tion in the cacique-sefiorio phenomenon, par- 
ticularly after Castile accepted the Union of 
Arms in 1626. Many Pueblos, unable to meet 
new fiscal obligations, literally sold or com- 
mended themselves to such private "protec- 
tion," while the crown itself had already set 
a pattern in its selling and granting away of 
offices and revenues. One is reminded in some 
ways of the de-urbanization of the late Roman 
Empire in the west; the enclosure by private 
parties of municipal farmlands and the in- 
crease in large estates in New Castile and 
Andalusia reinforces the observation. Indeed 
the rural consequences of such patterns as 
well as the growingly parasitical nature of 
municipal investment in general reminds one 
of present discussions of the agrarian situation 
in America. 

Both works provide excellent analyses of 
church-state relations and prevailing attitudes 
toward, for instance, purity of blood. The 
latter accounts for the lower classes’ lack of 
servility combined with a deep acceptance of 
social hierarchy. The frenzy at all levels with 
religio-racial purity clearly contributed to the 
desiccation of the marvelous spirituality char- 
acterizing Castilian Catholicism from the end 
of the fifteenth through the third quarter of 
the sixteenth century. By the middle of the 
seventeenth century the earlier freedom within 
orthodoxy had given way to intellectual pusil- 
lanimity, moral suffocation, doting piety, and an 
inability to distinguish between religious es- 
sentials and accidentals (El Antiguo Régimen, 
p. 220). The author notes the genesis of Bour- 
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bon regalism in this era, perhaps best summed 
up by the striking phrase in The Golden Age 
that "this very lay-oriented church was matched 
by a very church-oriented state" (p. 129). 

Limits of space forbid the kind of detailed 
discussion of numerous other vital fields, such 
as demography and some o£ the superb regional 
contrasts, especially in El Antiguo Régimen. 
The analysis of the decline of military vocation 
among the nobility as linked with educational 
trends and cultural change must be at least 
noted in passing. Both books have brief dis- 
cussions of the Americas. In the last analysis 
I agree with Dominguez Ortiz’s perhaps harsh 
judgment at the onset of The Golden Age that 
“if some individual courtiers grew rich [as a 
consequence of Habsburg rule and exploitation | 
in Castile] the mass . . . suffered [from it]. What 
Castile gained from royal favoritism was . 
the costly honor of the leading part in world 
history in an era of profound change.” In that . 
context the short-circuiting of the nascent mid- 
dle class and industrial-commercial possibilities 
of the late fifteenth and early sixteenth cen- 
turies is explicable, as many have seen. The 
history of Imperial Spain, particularly as dis- 
cussed in El Antiguo Régimen, constitutes a 
sobering tragedy not without relevance to the 
present day. 

PAUL J. HAUBEN 
University of the Pacific 


Los agraviados de Cataluña. In four volumes. 
Introduction and notes by FEDERICO SUÁREZ. 
(Colección histórica de la Universidad de 
Navarra, 26. Seminario de Historia Moderna. 
Documentos del reinado de Fernando VII, 8.) 
Pamplona: Ediciones Universidad de Navarra, 
Consejo Superior de Investigaciones Científicas. 


1972. Pp. 363; 383; 423; 342. 


Since the formal introduction of liberalism in 
Spain, radicals have seized power, attempted 
to apply their theories, dissatisfied the majority 
of their fellow countrymen, and have been 
overthrown. The process has usually taken 
about three years. If violence occurs, peace 
ensues for at least a generation. It would 
probably be wrong to deduce more from this 
than that the credibility of reforming poli- 
ticians is very limited and that the lessons of 
history, if taken to heart, are rarely transmitted. 
The study of nineteenth-century Spain is still 
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very inadequate, and its revision must begin 
with the introduction of the liberal Pandora's 
box. The University of Navarre at Pamplona 
has for some years specialized in the reign of 
Ferdinand VII and has produced one or two 
indispensable studies, as well as eight collec- 
tions of documents in twentytwo volumes. 
This, the most recent, deals with the rebellion 
that flared up in Catalonia, leading to the brief 
occupation of several cities in 1827. 

The simplistic view that the second radical 
period, ended by French intervention in 1823, 
was followed by a regime of absolutism that 
lasted until Ferdinand's fourth marriage is 
evidently insufficient. If it were the whole truth, 
why should the Catalans have rebelled in 1827 
in the name of the king and religion and 
called for the revival of the Inquisition? The 
liberal version of these events was recorded in 
1840-51 and consisted of received opinions en- 
riched with personal memories and hearsay; 
the process that Menéndez Pidal thought ac- 
counted for the Poem of the Cid might more 
properly apply to nineteenth-century historiog- 
raphy. Recent studies have had recourse to 
certain documents and have led to perhaps 
unwarranted conclusions. The present study 
indicates what sources have been used by pre- 
vious writers on the subject and consists largely 
of a collection of all the available documents, 
which are arranged according to sources so 
that the reader can assess their respective value. 
The first volume contains a short account of 
the events, an analysis of "causes" and “mo- 
tives,” and some tentative conclusions. 

The Seminar, or Dr. Suárez (it is not quite 
clear which), shows plainly that the received 
account is inadequate. The cowboys and In- 
dians view of liberals and absolutists does not 
hold water. What appears to be the case is 
that after the French intervened to overthrow 
the radical regime in 1823, all officials were 
dismissed until they had been "purified." But 
purification was often a formality, and many 
former radicals ("blacks") retained their places, 
especially in the treasury and police, to the 
disgust of the country people, who had to 
submit to paying their taxes and being arrested 
by individuals they regarded as traitors or 
crooks. Small wonder that they believed that 
Ferdinand was still under duress, the official 
explanation of his conduct during the liberal 
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period. The tolerance in the civil service was 
probably necessary because of the extreme in- 
competence of those who came forward to 
claim rewards for their services. But in the 
army, former radical officers were more easily 
dispensed with: they were put on unlimited 
leave with pay, which, in view of the financial 
situation, meant unlimited arrears. When they 
protested or rebelled they were arrested. In 
1827 the French garrisons were about to be 
withdrawn and the unpaid former officers had 
no difficulty in placing themselves at the head 
of units of the ill-organized Royalist Volun- 
teers. As soon as Ferdinand himself appeared 
in Catalonia and destroyed the legend that he 
was under duress, the revolt collapsed. All this 
is highly characteristic and has little to do with 
European politics. 

But Spanish affairs have often attracted ex- 
ternal intervention, especially from those who 
do not understand them. Dr. Suarez accepts 
the view that this existed. He considers that 
there is no evidence that Ferdinand himself 
or Don Carlos or other members of the royal 
family were implicated. He also exonerates the 
church, attempting to show that none of the 
bishops was involved and only small numbers 
of the lower clergy. The division between 
bishops and lower clergy seems a bit arbitrary. 
In view of the emphasis on religion, confused 
with appeals for the restoration of the In- 
quisition, the not-proved verdict may seem 
incomplete. However, the popularity of the 
lately defunct Inquisition arose from the fact 
that it alone was thought capable of dealing 
with freemasonry, which was supposed to have 
permeated and corrupted the police. It is not 
unlikely that the exiled liberals also attempted 
to intervene, seeing in the withdrawal of the 
French occupation forces (which the Catalans 
regarded as a cloak for French contraband 
operations—that is, economic conquest by 
smuggling) an opportunity for a comeback. 
My guess is that the Spanish ministers (who 
seem to have devoted a disproportionate 
amount of their time to the reading of inter- 
cepted letters) and Dr. Suárez tend to over- 
stress the importance of foreigners and exiled 
liberals. The merits of this kind of concentra- 
tion on a specific "problem" are clear: the 
danger is that the context of the problem may 
be too unclear. The work is valuable, and 
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some of the documents are of considerable 
interest. 

H. V. LIVERMORE 

University of British Columbia 


GABRIEL TORTELLA CASARES. Los origenes del 
capitalismo en Espana: Banca, industria y fer- 
rocarriles en el siglo XIX. (Serie de historia.) 
Madrid: Editorial Tecnos. 1973. Pp. xxii, 407. 


A major contribution to our understanding 
of the history of modern Spain, this book 
examines the interplay between Spanish bank- 
ing, railroads, industry, and government during 
the third quarter of the nineteenth century. 
This is the period in which most of Western 
Europe began to industrialize extensively, with 
corresponding increases in per capita income. 
Despite attempts at imitating the process in 
Spain, that country experienced little measure- 
able rise in per capita income. Tortella has 
provided an important contribution to our 
understanding of this failure—a failure with 
serious repercussions in Spain and in Europe. 

The central thesis of the book is that the 
banking mechanisms that developed in nine- 
teenth-century Spain, superficially following 
the patterns of France and Germany, chan- 
neled an overwhelming share of available 
foreign and domestic capital into the rapid 
creation of a railroad system in the 1850s and 
1860s. This process was so pronounced as to 
lead to a reduction of investment in the in- 
dustrial sector, which logically should have 
experienced a parallel expansion. The lopsided 
pattern of investment reflected the inclinations 
of foreign investors, who found the construc- 
tion of railroads very profitable, but it was also 
caused by the behavior of the government. In 
the early 1850s political interests in Spain de- 
manded business regulations that restricted the 
use of the limited liability corporation almost 
entirely to banks and railroads, thus blocking 
the manufacturing sector from similar access 
to capital. At the same time the government 
committed itself to the rapid creation of a 
railroad system, subsidizing rates of return to 
stockholders, providing outright grants for 
construction, and freeing railroad materials 
from import restrictions and tariffs. 

By the mid-ı860s the railroads were dis- 
covered to be overcapitalized, overbuilt, and 
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underutilized. Earnings were often too low 
even to pay the variable costs of operation, 
much less fixed costs and service charges on 
capital. In. the subsequent economic collapse 
investors lost a large share of their capital and 
the country was saddled with a railroad sys- 
tem that could not earn enough revenue to 
provide for adequate maintenance. Conse- 
quently the railroads were forced to charge 
freight rates that were too high to break down 
the geographic barriers that hampered the 
economic integration of the country. 

A few aspects of the conclusions are not 
completely convincing. It is not clear, ` for 
example, that the legislative limits on invest- 
ment in manufacturing were as important as 
the lack of expansive markets. Nor is it certain 
what effect the massive diversions of capital, 
caused by the great mid-century sales of church 
and municipal property, had on the capital 
market. Moreover, the Spanish government had 
a remarkable tendency to indulge in costly 
and futile military adventures in places such 
as Rome, Mexico, and Africa every time there 
was a lessening of fiscal pressures on the treas- 
ury. Because of the government's reliance on 
deficit financing, this represented another heavy 
drain on the capital market. Although such 
reservations arise, Tortella has provided a solid 
empirical basis from which it will be possible 
to re-examine some less carefully studied aspects 
of Spanish history. 

The author has ably outlined the central 
aspects of an aborted episode of economic 
growth. The analysis is based on a thorough 
knowledge of economics and banking and 
upon an exhaustive study of the economic 
journals and company reports and papers of 
the period. Much of the volume will not pro- 
vide exciting reading for those without some 
background in economics, but it is a book that 
should become familiar to everyone concerned 
with economic growth and also every historian 
of nineteenth-century Europe. I hope that when 
Tortella finishes his current work on Spanish 
banking in the last decades of the nineteenth 
century he will publish an English version 
combining the two studies. 

DAVID R. RINGROSE 
Rutgers. University, 
New Brunswick 
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H. A. ENNO VAN GELDER, editor. Gegevens betref- 
fende roerend en onroerend bezit in de Neder- 
landen in de 16° eeuw {Sources Concerning 
Real and Movable Property in the Netherlands 
in the 16th Century]. Volume 1, Adel, boerer, 
handel en verkeer [Nobles, Peasants, Commerce 
and Transport]. (Rijks geschiedkundige publi- 
catién, Major Series, 140.) The Hague: Mar- 
tinus Nijhoff. 1972. Pp. xx, 636. 


A promising development in early modern 
history is the use of notarial-documents to ac- 
quire a sound understanding of wealth dis- 
tribution and a deromanticized picture of 
material culture. The volume under review 
provides a collection of inventories and records 
of income and expenditure drawn from the 
entire Netherlands during the early years of 
the revolt against Spain. 

The editor, H. A. Enno van Gelder, has 
made a selection from a great mass of records 
generated by the commissioners of confiscated 
property appointed during the regime of the 
duke of Alba to administer property taken from 
opponents to Spanish rule. These records are 
particularly strong for the nobility. They have 
been supplemented by a selection of normal 
notarial documents to illuminate the property 
holdings of peasants and men active in com- 
merce, industry, and the professions, The 
present volume covers all groups except for 
men active in industry and the professions; 
these are to be included in a second volume. 

When one receives a collection of documents 
such as this, the product of much money and 
scholarly time, is it not unreasonable to ask 
the purpose of the project? The editor says 
it is to “illuminate the social and wealth rela- 
tions on the eve of the Revolt.” Many of the 
documents, particularly the records of seigneu- 
rial and rental income, are of intrinsic interest, 
and all of them impart some flavor of six- 
teenth-century life, but it is hard to see how 
any reader can acquire from this work a 
comprehensive picture of the social and wealth 
holding structure. The first volume devotes 
half its 629 pages to the nobility and one- 
tenth to the peasantry (and that mainly to the 
most prosperous peasants). Underrepresenting 
the lower reaches of the social order is a com- 
mon weakness of documents such as these. 
But why then did the editor make no use of 
the Friesian archives, which are rich in notarial 
records of peasants and artisans? 
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This volume will be useful to students who 
wish to begin reading sixteenth-century Dutch 
and French documents. But the real promise 
of inventories and records of receipt and ex- 
penditure lies in systematic analysis geared to 
arrive at statistically valid measurements of 
wealth distribution and composition. It is not 
apparent how this author's enterprise can be 
used in modern research. 

JAN DEVRIES 
University of California, 
Berkeley 


SONYA A. QUITSLUND. Beauduin: A Prophet Vin- 
dicated. New York: Newman Press. 19473. Pp. 
xvii, 366. $10.00. 


At a time when biographies of churchmen are 
not in fashion it is good to know that Lambert 
Beauduin (1873-1960), the Belgian Benedictine 
who distinguished himself in so many ways, 
especially in the liturgical and ecumenical 
movements, should have found a competent 
biographer. Miss Quitslund, assistant professor 
of religion in George Washington University, 
combines a warm sympathy with a critical sense, 
and when on occasion her hero’s enthusiastic 
and impulsive temperament betrayed his better 
judgment, we are told so; in other words, the 
author knows the difference between admiration 
and adulation. And in other respects as well, 
it should be said, she meets the demands of 
scholarship in the thoroughness of her research, 
the analysis of Beauduin’s theology, and the 
fulfillment of every feature of the apparatus 
criticus one has a right to expéct in a work 
of this kind. 

Dom Beauduin played a leading role in the 
renewal of Benedictine spirituality as it spread 
from centers such as Solesmes and Beuron to 
his own Abbey of Mont César and thence 
to the ecumenical monastery he founded at 
Amay, which was moved in 1939 to Chevetogne. 
Like most persons of vision and courage he 
raised disconcerting issues that disturbed cer- 
tain powerful contemporaries, but a later gen- 
eration adopted some of these, namely, liturgy 
in the vernacular, concelebration of the Mass, 
and an enhanced position for the laity in ec- 
clesiastical matters. Since some of these ques- 
tions disturb conformists in the 1970s it should 
occasion no surprise that there were Jesuits. 
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members of the Roman Curia, and certain 
Benedictine superiors who offered stiff opposi- 
tion to Beauduin in the 1920s and 1930s. Their 
opposition led them at times to employ any- 
thing but honorable means against the monk 
and twice they accomplished his temporary un- 
doing by sentences of exile from his own mon- 
astery. As the reader familiar with ecclesiastical 
history reads this story it is not difficult to see 
it as a belated expression of the postmodernist 
witch-hunt that wrote a sad chapter of Catholic 
history in the years after 1907. The situation is 
much improved, to be sure, even if the case of 
Ivan Illich several years ago would indicate 
that the tendency is by no means entirely van- 
quished. 

Throughout all his troubles Beauduin re- 
mained free of genuine embitterment at his 
enemies’ tactics, but neither did he take leave of 
his sense of realism as he made clear in a letter 
of 1933 after hearing that a rumor was circulat- 
ing that he had left the Church. He told his 
friend, Pierre Dumont, on this occasion, “If 
I ever had such a temptation, it is not the 
charity and largesse of the views of the Catholic 
clergy that would have held me back. Thanks 
to God, such folly has never even crossed my 
mind, although I am far from finding every- 
thing perfect in the Church: centralization to 
the extreme, unscrupulous prelatism and hyper- 
Jesuitism are the human flaws of the twentieth- 
century Church, just as other periods had theirs. 
But, in these things, the remedy often comes 
from an excess of the evil” (pp. 186-87). Nor 
did he abandon this realistic view as the un- 
published notes from the end of his life that 
are quoted in this book make clear (pp. 238- 
34)- 

Those engaged in the ecumenical movement 
will find much to interest them, such as 
Beauduin’s association with Cardinal Mercier in 
the Malines Conversations, at the end of which, 
incidentally, he was treated with scant considera- 
tion by Viscount Halifax and Mercier's suc- 
cessor, Archbishop Ernest van Roey (pp. 72-74). 
As indicated above Beauduin’s steady loyalty to 
the Church never resulted in a forfeit of his 
progressive spirit and openness of mind, and 
his conviction that there should be a clearer 
definition of tbe role of the bishops vis-a-vis the 
pope foreshadowed Vatican Council II, to say 
nothing of his suggestion that the wording of 
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Vatican Council] I's definition on papal in- 
fallibility should be re-examined (p. 229). 

Dom Beauduin's was indeed an eventful life, 
the scope of which is only touched on in this 
review. The reader will see the young monk 
of World War I days disguised as a wine mer- 
chant to outwit the German occupying forces 
of his native land, and in the period of his 
Roman professorship he will read of the chance 
meeting in March 1925 with Angelo Roncalli, 
the future Pope John XXIII, which marked the 
beginning of a real friendship. Two men had 
much in common in their inability to take 
themselves too seriously, in their concern for 
all human beings of whatever religion or na- 
tionality, and in their sense of humor. The last 
mentioned characteristic rose to the surface 
when twenty years after they first met they 
came together once more at Paris where 
Roncalli was then nuncio. Beauduin called on 
his friend at the nunciature and it said some- 
thing about both when at the instance of 
Roncalli they mimed an audience of an am- 
bassador, "with Beauduin playing the nuncio 
and Roncalli impersonating the ambassador" 
(p. 200). 

Miss Quitslund has acquitted her task with a 
scholarly competence that places all students 
of the twentieth-century history of Christianity 
in her debt. 

JOHN TRACY ELLIS 
University of San Francisco 


AAGE TROMMER. Jernbanesabotagen i Danmark 
under den anden verdenskrig: En krigshistorisk 
undersøgelse [Railway Sabotage in Denmark 
during the Second World War: A Study in 
Military History]. (Odense University Studies in 
History and Social Science, volume 3.) Odense: 
Odense University Press. 1971. Pp. 323. 60 D. kr. 


Dr. Trommer devotes 207 pages of text to the 
problem of sabotage on Danish railways, specif- 
ically the lines on Jutland during World War 
II, and to the military effects of this sabotage. 
He follows this with summaries of select Ger- 
man troop movements, a list of sources con- 
sulted, notes, and a summary in Danish. Two 
large charts, in three sections, fill a pocket in 
the rear of the book. Illustrations are few, but 
of good quality and well chosen. 

Danish sabotage of German military move- 
ments over Danish railways began with isolated 
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incidents in 1942, increased in early 1943, was 
then stopped on instructions from London, and 
was again resumed when the Allies invaded the 
Continent in June 1944. It reached its height 
early in 1945 and lessened during the last two 
months of the war. 

The author, considering the strategic and 
tactical importance of the sabotage, concludes 
that it was not notably effective. In only a few 
instances was it able to delay the movement of 
German formations sufficiently to influence the 
course of the war. His study of the military 
effects does not attempt to judge the political 
and diplomatic effects, yet he does show that 
the moral and psychological lift the resistance 
gave Denmark and its supporters abroad was 
of the utmost value when the United Nations 
had to face a Russian attempt at the close of 
the war to intervene against the interests of 
the Danish monarchy, various authorities who 
survived the German occupation, and consent- 
ing compatriots returning from exile. Railroad 
sabotage played a part in gaining Denmark’s 
acceptance as a co-ally and not as an occupied 
country. 

The writer spent more than ten years con- 
ducting his study and concludes that, based on 
available. information, only the Netherlands 
apparently did enough to make her wartime ex- 
perience comparable to that of Denmark. In 
some parts of his work Trommer calls into 
question the exaggerated value attributed to 
the work of the heroes of the resistance, but 
in showing the military value of the railway 
sabotage to be less than folk thought, he does 
not denigrate its other values, in fact, he some- 
what enhances their position. 

There is a great deal of source material in 
the work, and it will not need redoing. It sug- 
gests other tasks for historians of World War II, 
as yet undone. 

FRANCIS J. BOWMAN 
University of Southern California 


ANN-SOFIE KALVEMARK. Reaktionen mot utvan- 
dringen: Emigrationsfrügen i svensk debatt och 
politik 1901-1904 [The Reaction against Emi- 
gration: The Emigration Question in Swedish 
Discussion and Politics 1901—1904]. Scandina- 
vian University Books. Studia Historica Up- 
saliensia, 41.) Stockholm: Läromedelsförlagen. 
1972. Pp. 252. 

This dissertation from the Uppsala emigration 
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research group focuses on attitudes toward 
emigration from Sweden, emphasizing problems 
of military service, labor supply, and the back- 
ground of the government inquiry into the 
causes of emigration. On those points on which 
the author has chosen to concentrate the treat- 
ment is detailed and for the most part accurate. 
Sources include provincial records, minutes of 
activist organizations, and biographical material, 
but not newspapers, which limits the breadth 
of coverage. Some attention is paid to plans for 
colonization, remigration, social reform, control 
of emigrant agents—the latter not regarded as 
too important by some, for the best recruiters 
were “the stomach and relatives" (E. Beckman, 
Amerikanska Studier. I, Yära Landsmán i 
Amerika [1883], p. 177). 

Loss of military manpower was a real prob- 
lem, and it gets exhaustive treatment. The loss, 
however, is found to be due to many causes 
such as an infant death rate of 11 per cent, 
exemptions, and emigration even prior to the 
legal age for military service. The writer con- 
cludes that it cannot be proved that many men 
emigrated to avoid military duty; twenty-year- 
olds were at the natural stage for adventure 
and a new life, army or no army. Oddly Kälve- 
mark pays almost no heed to the contemporary 
Swedish-Norwegian tension as reason for the 
national concern. 

Observers who had once considered emigra- 
tion sad but necessary, on account of poor 
crops and few jobs, were, at the turn of the 
century, hurt by the lack of young labor on 
farms and in the expanding factories. Hence 
employers joined hands with social reformers 
to find ways to check emigration, and the most 
significant part of the study deals with this 
shift in attitude and the resultant action. Em- 
phasis is placed on three antiemigration leaders: 
C. J. Jacobson, a conservative agrarian riksdags- 
man whose two sons had recently emigrated and 
who introduced the first motion for a national 
inquiry; Ernst Beckman, a left-liberal who fol- 
lowed with the second motion and who wanted 
to reform Swedish society on an American 
pattern and make emigration unnecessary; and 
Gustav Sundbärg, a like-minded reformer and 
government statistician who was assigned as 
director of the investigation. The product was 
twenty reports and a large volume of Betünkande 
("Considerations") written by Sundbürg him- 
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self. Although the decline of emigration fol- 
lowed by World War I and American re- 
strictions made this Emigrationsutredningen 
useless as a means of curbing the outflow of 
people it remains a rich mine of social in- 
formation on Sweden. The author has used 
it effectively though an analysis of it lies beyond 
her scope. 

FRANKLIN D. SCOTT 

Honnold Library, 

Claremont 


ARVO SANTONEN. Pienviljelijäin järjestäytymis- 
kysymys ja pienviljelijäjärjestöjen vakiintumi- 
nen Suomessa: Tutkimus maatalouden pien- 
viljelyspoliittisesta murrosvaiheesta 1930-luvun 
alkuun mennessä [The Question of Small- 
Farmer Organizations and the Establishment 
of Small-Farmers’ Unions in Finland: A Study 
of the Transition in Small-Farming Policy in 
Agriculture up to the early 1930s]. (Historial- 
lisia tutkimuksia 85. Helsinki: Suomen His- 
toriallinen Seura. 1971. Pp. $65. 


Farmers have in many ways been the crucial 
socioeconomic and occupational group in Fin- 
land in the twentieth century in the sense that 
their basic political attitudes and leanings have 
more than once in times of crisis shaped the 
destiny of the country. Whether the challenges 
to the existing democratic political institutions 
have come from the extreme left or the extreme 
right the failure of these challengers to enlist the 
support of the farmers at each time has sig- 
nalized their failure to gain a solid majority 
behind their aims. Without the support of the 
farmers it has not been possible to capture and 
hold political power for any length of time in 
independent Finland. When writing about the 
small farmers, who form the majority of Fin- 
nish farmers even according to the narrowest 
definitions of a small farmer, Arvo Santonen 
has chosen to wrestle with a subject that lies 
in the core of recent Finnish history. He could 
have written an important book on an im- 
portant topic, but he has not; the reason is 
perhaps excessive caution. 

Santonen has concentrated his work on the 
process of professional organization of the small 
farmers. His angle of approach and emphasis 
has encompassed such a narrow slice of the 
general topic of the small farmers that he never 
really comes to grips with many political, eco- 
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nomic, and social issues of fundamental im- 
portance. The small farmers’ connections with 
political parties are described parenthetically 
while various squabbles between and within 
the professional organizations are dealt with 
at great length. The changes that took place 
in the economic and social situation of the 
small farmers do not clearly emerge. In gen- 
eral Santonen tends to lose sight of the larger 
social and political picture and does not prop- 
erly emphasize crucial forces, tendencies, and 
main themes while he does discuss in great 
detail relatively trivial organizational matters. 
It is indicative of his approach that he only 
makes one passing reference to Santeri Alkio 
(in a footnote) who was the most authentic 
and important ideological political leader of 
the Finnish small farmers during much of the 
period under discussion. 

Aside from such shortcomings credit should 
be given to Santonen though for having dili- 
gently gone through massive amounts of pri- 
mary material and for his discoveries concerning 
the build-up of the professional organizations 
of the small farmers that will be useful to fur- 
ther research on the role of the farming popu- 
lation in the Finnish society. He correctly takes 
note of the long-term emotional impact of the 
Finnish revolution and civil war on the di- 
visions in the organizational sphere and he 
includes a good deal of helpful statistical in- 
formation. But much more work needs to be 
done to clarify the influence and effect of the 
small farmers in shaping Finnish history in 
the twentieth century. 

PEKKA KALEVI HAMALAINEN 
University of Wisconsin, 
Madison 


WOLFGANG sTEGLICH, editor. Deutsche Reichs- 
tagsakten unter Kaiser Karl V. Volume 8, parts 
1 and 2. (Deutsche Reichstagsakten, New Series, 
volume 8.) Góttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ru- 
precht. 1970; 1971. Pp. xxvii, 710; 714-1292. 
DM 162; DM 128. 

This is the first new volume in the modern 
series of the Reichstagsakten to appear in 
eighteen years, and its contents point up the 
problems of the project as a whole. In the 
course of over twelve hundred pages it registers 
the documents of political events in the German 
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Reich from the end of the Diet of Speyer in 
1529 to the eve of the Diet of Augsburg in 
1530, a period in which no meeting of the Diet 
itself took place. Even before World War II 
the editors of the series decided to broaden 
the definition of the project to encompass the 
entire range of Reich papers, a step that neces- 
sarily forced scholars to develop a working 
definition of the Reich beyond the operations 
of the few established institutions it possessed. 
In the case of the present volume the expansion 
of scope has borne fruit. 

The documents themselves have been or- 
ganized according to three topics, with the 
entries within these categories in chronological 
order: first, negotiations among the emerging 
Protestant estates; second, meetings of the 
Swabian League; and, third, efforts to mobilize 
Imperial support to defend Vienna against the 
Turks in 1529. The first section is inevitably 
the largest: it occupies the entire first half 
volume. It includes texts in the ideological 
debate concerning the nature of the obedience 
owed to an emperor who appeared to be sub- 
verting the true religion. The breadth of the 
residual common interest of Christians is re- 
flected in the last section, where the Protestant 
estates attest their continued willingness to 
defend their ruler against the Turkish attack. 
The Protestant dilemma on authority, a peren- 
nial problem in modern history, can be taken 
as the principal theme of this collection, since 
that question dominated discussion for the first 
time in this particular period. 

Steglich follows the pattern set by other 
editors in the series by giving digests and 
excerpts of the relevant materials, with total 
transcription when the documents are highly 
significant and not readily available elsewhere. 
The critical apparatus and the indexes are 
of the usual high quality. It is only regretted 
that the editor did not see fit to write a suitable 
introduction to this collection. Instead he 
promises to write several journal articles on 
the questions raised here. That is no substitute 
for having a narrative evaluation of these ma- 
terials directly at hand where the researcher 
needs it. 

STEVEN W. ROWAN 
University of Missouri, 
St. Louis 
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CARL HINRICHS. Preussentum und Pietismus: 
Der Pietismus in Brandenburg-Preussen als 
religiös-soziale Reformbewegung. Göttingen: 
Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht. 1971. Pp. xii, 473. 
DM 69. 


Two dominant themes in the work of the late 
Carl Hinrichs (d. 1962) were the history of 
Prusia and the interaction. between religion 
and social and political life. The present book, 
published as left behind in manuscript form 
by the author, crowns the achievement of this 
masterful historian. In it we have the mono- 
graphic study, which Hinrichs first promised 
in the only published volume of his biography 
of the soldierking (1941), of the reciprocal 
influence between the Pietism of Halle and 
Prussian government and society under Fred. 
erick William I. One chapter and portions of 
two others appeared essentially in their present 
form in articles published in the 1950s, but here 
they are fully documented and fitted into the 
whole. 

Hinrichs elaborates the thesis that the Pietism 
of Halle contributed significantly to the spread 
of a spirit of industry and discipline, a sim- 
plicity of life-style, and a sense of social re- 
sponsibility in eighteenth-century Prussia. In 
addition the religious movement both prepared 
the way for the Enlightenment by encouraging 
progress and deprived it of the militant anti- 
Christian character it took on elsewhere. But 
its encounter with Prussia also modified Piet- 
ism. A. H. Francke considered the complex 
of schools he founded in Halle after his banish- 
ment from Leipzig in 1690 as a center for 
worldwide religious, moral, and social reform. 
His efforts to secure support from Frederick 
III met with only partial success, but then 
Frederick William, an enthusiastic backer, 
made so many claims on Francke for men to 
fill positions in Prussia that few were left for 
the foreign missions already inaugurated or 
envisioned. Thus the Pietism of Halle lost its 
universal perspective and became tied to Prus- 
sian interests. Pietist reliance upon the govern- 
ment in Berlin when in conflict with its ene- 
mies, especialy the Lutheran provincial no- 
bility, greatly advanced control by the central 
government over ecclesiastical affairs in Prussia. 

Much of this is no longer new, having been 
proposed by Hinrichs himself in his earlier 
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writings and in Der hallesche Pietismus und 
der preussische Staat unter Friedrich III (I) 
(1961) by Klaus Deppermann, to whom among 
others Frau Hinrichs expresses her gratitude 
for assistance in seeing this volume through 
publication. Preussentum und Pietismus's con- 
tribution is the detailed argument and careful 
documentation that Hinrichs marshals in sup- 
port of his position. Particularly provocative 
is his comparison of Pietism with late Puri- 
tanism. Unlike Max Weber who saw both as 
contributing to the rise of individualist capi- 
talism, Hinrichs believes that Pietism pointed 
toward socialism, and he explains this largely 
in terms of Pietism’s rejection of predestina- 
tion and its insistence on the possibility and 
obligation of helping others save their souls. 
It is unfortunate that the volume has no 
index. 
ROBERT BIRELEY, S. J. 
Loyola University, 
Chicago 


HANS J. TEUTEBERG and GUNTER WIEGELMANN. 
Der Wandel der Nahrungsgewohnheiten unter 
dem Einfluss der Industrialisierung. (Studien 
zum Wandel von Gesellschaft und Bildung 
im Neunzehnten Jahrhundert, number 3.) Gót- 
tingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht. 1972. Pp. 


417. DM 54. 


A socioeconomic historian, H. J. Teuteberg, 
and a historical sociologist, Günter Wiegel- 
mann, have combined their research on one 
of the basic and most ubiquitous factors in 
history: food. This volume is part of a series 
funded by the Fritz Thyssen Stiftung on the 
social history of nineteenth-century Germany. 
The volume is divided into two parts with 
Teuteberg’s "Studies in the National Food 
Supply from the Perspectives of Social and 
Economic History" providing the first 221 pages 
and Wiegelmann's "Ethnic Studies in Changes 
of Foods and Mealtimes" taking a further 142 
pages, followed by a good if not exhaustive 
bibliography. 

It is a pioneering work and therefore not 
unexpectedly incomplete. Teuteberg complains 
about the pitiful absence of research by general 
historians on nutrition. This may represent 
primarily a plea for the inclusion of aspects of 
daily life, which so often falls the victim of 
the "great event" or the “great man" in his- 
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torical treatments. It would be too much, 
however, to expect a general historian to in- 
dulge in the meticulous research on the subject 
for which 'Teuteberg, in his present work as 
well as previous works, is known. 

ln recent years the study of historical nu- 
trition and physiology has enjoyed a mild 
boomlet. Following the new edition of Sir 
Jack Drummond and Anne Wilbraham's classic 
The Englishman’s Food (1957), an informal 
group of nutritionists and economic historians 
in England, led by John Yudkin and T. C. 
Barker, have published several interesting 
studies. Combined with the debates over the 
standard of living and of demographic changes, 
historical physiology and nutrition should make 
major contributions to the understanding of 
the emergence and growth of industrial so- 
cieties. The present volume is a fine example 
of German efforts in this area. It is regrettable 
that there seems to be considerably less interest 
in this country. 

Teuteberg pays particular attention to the 
consumption of meat. An increased consump- 
tion has often been associated with industrial- 
ization and a higher standard of living, al- 
though hunting societies in fact derive a much 
larger portion of their nourishment from that 
source. Nutritionists today concede that an 
animal is an inefficient source of human nour- 
ishment and that the predilection to a high 
consumption of meat may well be a matter of 
developed tastes. For example, it is estimated 
that one acre of good land will produce one 
to two hundredweights of meat as opposed to 
thirty hundredweights of bread. The common 
emphasis on meat consumption as a key to 
a high standard of living in industrial societies 
may actually result in distortions in evaluating 
their welfare. Teuteberg presents considerable 
data according to which further analysis can 
be attempted to test whether a large meat 
consumption is in fact an efficient method in 
the feeding of an industrial population. 

While a more intensive analysis of the his- 
tory of food is still required, there is no doubt 
that Teuteberg has done an exceptional job 
with this work. He has also provided important 
appendixes in which he has rendered a num- 
ber of dietaries as well as tables in which the 
diets of nineteenth-century Germans have been 
assigned the pertinent values for calories, fats, 
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carbohydrates, proteins, and various minerals. 
These estimates, based as they are on present- 
day determinants, are of course subject to error. 
Nevertheless their inclusion makes this essay 
the more valuable. 

Wiegelmann's contribution relates more to 
the specific types of foods eaten in the various 
regions of Germany as well as the difference 
in customs between town and rural areas. He 
shows how the introduction of new foods and 
food habits generally progressed from the north- 
west to the south of Germany. Bremen and 
Hamburg, Germany's harbors for trade to Eng- 
land and the overseas world, played a major 
role in this respect. He also traces geograph- 
ically and temporally the changing custom of 
the hearty noon meal. 

Both Wiegelmann and Teuteberg have made 
significant contributions to the history of nu- 
trition. By their own assertion, however, this 
is merely a start in a topic of great importance. 

HERMAN FREUDENBERGER 
Tulane University 


Year Book XVII. (Publications of the Leo 
Baeck Institute.) London: Secker and War- 
burg, for the Institute; distrib. by the Leo 
Baeck Institute, New York. 1972. Pp. xxiv, 350. 


$9.50. 

The Leo Baeck Institute, which publishes the 
Year Book and other important monographs, 
“was founded in 1955 by the Council of Jews 
from Germany for the purpose of collecting 
material on and sponsoring research into the 
history of the Jewish community in Germany 
and in other German-speaking countries from 
‘the Emancipation to its decline and new dis- 
persion.” In the past the institute has been 
criticized for being an “organization dedicated 
to nostalgic research in the history of German 
Jewry” (cf. Raul Hilberg, AHR, 77 [1972]: 
1473-74). Yet the essays in volume 17, like 
those in earlier volumes, though unequal in 
merit, provide scholars of German and Jewish 
history with a significant fund of knowledge. 
Until this year the Year Book has prospered 
under the able editorship of Robert Weltsch 
and the popularity of the volumes has neces- 
sitated arrangements for reprinting. Beginning 
with volume 17 a younger generation has 
joined-the staff and much of the responsibility 
of editorship has fallen to Arnold Paucker. 
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Important essays in volume 17 point the 
way to intriguing new approaches to German/ 
Jewish history. (In a similar vein cf. Jacob 
Toury, “Jewish Manual Labour and Emigra- 
tion—Records from some Bavarian Districts 
(1890-1857),” Year Book XVI [1971], 45-62.) 
In part 1, "Central European Jewry in Ameri- 
can Perspective," section (a) has a "focus on 
Wilhelminian Germany" with essays by Pro- 
fessor Marjorie Lamberti, Middlebury College, 
“The Prussian Government and the Jews— 
Official Behaviour and Policy Making in the 
Wilhelminian Era," and Werner T. Angress, 
SUNY, Stony Brook, "Prussia's Army and the 
Jewish Reserve Officer Controversy before 
World War L" Originally presented at the 
1971 convention of the AHA the two essays 
are followed by extensive commentaries by 
Professor Duggan of Michigan State and Pro- 
fessor Cecil of North Carolina—both in them- 
selves provocative, too provocative perhaps in 
the case of Professor Duggan. 

Relying on extensive archival research in 
the Deutsches Zentralarchiv in Merseburg, the 
Hessisches Staatsarchiv. and the Central Ar- 
chives for the History of the Jewish People 
in Jerusalem, Professor Lamberti describes the 
"undemagogic variety of antisemitism that had 
become respectable in Wilhelmian Germany" 
(p. 17). In Jewish affairs the Prussian bureauc- 
racy, though it might have wanted to appear 
neutral, found it convenient to avoid estab- 
lishing a clear, concise policy in Jewish com- 
munal affairs. Side-stepping Jewish demands 
to revamp outdated and contradictory laws 
and edicts of past generations the resulting 
confusion allowed the bureaucracy to function 
in a completely arbitrary fashion. Thus "the 
government felt no obligation to observe and 
enforce constitutional guarantees of equality 
for the Jews" (p. 17). The bureaucracy was not 
constrained to acknowledge Jewish interests 
nor to establish policies to defend them. More- 
over when various anti-Semitic outbursts oc- 
curred government officials remained silent. 

Like the Lamberti article Professor Angress's 
essay on tbe Jewish reserve officer controversy 
in the prewar Prussian army demonstrates a 
sophisticated new approach and original re- 
search. As Professor Cecil noted, "It seems to 
me that the perspective of the papers presented 
by Miss Lamberti and Werner Angress is very 
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welcome in that it directs our attention away 
from the literary effusions of antisemitism to 
the policy of the governing elite in dealing 
with the object of such prejudice" (p. 58). 
Professor Angress has effectively recreated the 
Jewish campaign begun shortly after the turn 
of the century to secure promotions of un- 
baptized Jews to reserve officer status in the 
Prussian army. Such promotions were guaran- 
teed by law but they had been denied to Jews 
since 1885. Despite efforts within the Reichs- 
tag, which culminated in the passage of three 
separate resolutions in the spring of 1913 de- 
manding the end to discrimination, and efforts 
by Jewish organizations, which included “pro- 
test meetings, resolutions [and] petitions to 
the War Minister" (p. 40), the army stood its 
ground. “The Army's position was based on its 
concern with homogeneity which was to be 
preserved at all costs" (p. 40). The Jews could 
not overcome the fact that "Army officers in 
particular stereotyped them as shrewd Koof- 
michs and shysters with too much money and 
devoid of tact, manners, and class—in short, as 
socially inferior people” (p. 41). Bavaria ad- 
mitted Jews into its reserve officer ranks, other 
states, and most importantly Prussia, did not, 
even though Prussia suffered from shortages of 
qualified officers, especially in the medical corps. 
Only the outbreak of the Great War, like Bis- 
marck's wars, forced the Prussian army to alter 
its discriminatory policies. 

A third essay of note is Julian Bartys's 
“Grand Duchy of Poznan under Prussian Rule 
—Changes in the Economic Position of the 
Jewish Population 1814-1348.” The author 
relates how Poznań, the western part of the 
Duchy of Warsaw ceded to Prussia by the 
Congress of Vienna, generally suffered from 
economic distress and the Germanizing efforts 
of the Prussian government in the period 1815- 
48. The precarious position of the Jews made 
thern especially vulnerable to the harsh policies 
of the government. “The attitude of the Prus- 
sian authorities towards the Jewish proletariat 
and the poor who constituted the vast majority 
of the Duchy of Poznań Jews was characterized 
by deep contempt and prejudice" (p. 196). The 
position of the Jewish population deteriorated 
rapidly within a decade and Jews began emi- 
grating by the thousands to Prussia and Western 
Europe. From the thirties through the eighteen 
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fifües Jewish emigration reached its peak. 
Section 2 of the Year Book, "Jewish Publish- 
ing under the Nazi Threat,” includes two 
useful essays: Max Gruenewald’s "Critic of 
German Jewry—Ludwig Feuchtwanger and his 
Gemeindezeitung," and Stephen M. Poppel's 
"Salman Schocken and the Schocken Verlag." 
Two other articles worth mentioning are Heinz 
Rosenthal’s "Jews in the Solingen Steel In- 
dustry—Records of a Rhineland City" and 
Alex Bein's "Arthur Ruppin: The Man and 
his Work." Finally, a section of the continuing 
bibliography on ‘Post-War Publications on 
German Jewry” completes the Year Book. This 
important bibliography now numbers over ten 
thousand items. 
JOHN C. FOUT 
Bard College 


GAINES POST, JR. The Civil-Military Fabric of 
Weimar Foreign Policy. [Princeton:] Princeton 
University Press. 1973. Pp. x, 398. $16.00. 
The vast literature on civil-military relations 
in the Weimar Republic has generally been 
concerned with the role of the German armed 
forces in domestic affairs. Professor Post's study 
deals with another aspect of that relationship— 
the army and navy's concern with foreign 
policy. The book thus fills a significant gap 
in a vital area of Weimar history. 

As Post demonstrates, relations between the 
Foreign Office and the army had their ups 
and downs during the Weimar years. They 
were often strained because of personal ten- 
sions, especially between Foreign Minister 
Stresemann and General von Seeckt, the chief 
of the Reichswehr. After the dismissal of the 
arrogant, headstrong Seeckt they improved; the 
army accepted the lead of the Foreign Office— 
if only because the men in charge after Seeckt, 
Generals Groener, Heye, and Schleicher, had 
little interest in foreign affairs. Moreover, both 
soldiers and diplomats were in agreement that 
they needed each other: their common ulti- 
mate goal, the recovery of the territories lost 
after World War I, most likely could be ac- 
complished only by military force, while on 
the other hand only diplomacy could gain for 
Germany the freedom to rearm for that pur- 
pose. 

On this last point Posts findings are of 
special interest. It is quite clear from the 
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evidence he presents that neither the Foreign 
Office nor the Reichswehr considered an attack 
by either Poland or France a serious possi- 
bility. As for the danger of a joint attack 
by both these countries, the Foreign Office 
doubted its likelihood, and while the Reichs- 
wehr professed to be haunted by the threat 
of a two-front war, it is not at all certain that 
these fears were genuine. One gets the im- 
pression that the army, by raising the alarm, 
merely hoped to provide a plausible motive 
for further armaments without disclosing its 
true intentions. Similarly naval planning 
seems to have had the future rather than the 
present in mind. The Foreign Office apparently 
ignored the shortrange plans of the navy be- 
cause they were so utterly unrealistic. 

During the last years of the Weimar era 
both foreign policy makers and military plan- 
ners were concerned with warding off national- 
ist attacks on their alleged "softness." At times, 
moreover, the injection of demagoguery and 
emotionalism, by way of the paramilitary border 
guards with which the army fleshed out its 
defenses, interfered with the strategy of both 
the diplomats and the generals. That strategy, 
as before, aimed at ridding Germany of the 
armament limitations of the Versailles treaty. 
In 1932-33 interdepartmental tensions again 
hampered cooperation and drew the Reich 
president (Hindenburg) into the coordination 
of diplomatic and military concerns. Hitler 
thus found the ground not entirely unprepared 
when he set out to subordinate both the 
Foreign Office and the armed forces to his 
direct control. 

This brief résumé hardly does justice to this 
carefully researched, factladen study. Well 
written, it is also a pleasure to read. Thus 
it is doubly regrettable that the high price 
of the book will limit the market for it to 
libraries and a few exceptionally affluent 
specialists—if there are such. 

ANDREAS DORPALEN 
Ohio State University 


WERNER E. MOSSE, editor, with the assistance 
of ARNOLD PAUCKER. Deutsches Judentum in 
Krieg und Revolution, 1916-1923: Ein Sam- 
melband. (Schriftenreihe wissenschaftlicher Ab- 
handlungen des Leo Baeck Instituts, 25.) 
Tübingen: J. C. B. Mohr (Paul Siebeck). 1971. 
Pp. x, 704. Cloth DM 72, paper DM 65. 
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This long and detailed study, published by 
the Leo Baeck Institute, is an important ad- 
dition to our knowledge of German-Jewish 
relations during the critical years of World War 
I and early Weimar. Although several good 
accounts of German anti-Semitism and Jewish 
responses to it exist for the pre-19g14 period, 
there has been nothing comparable for the 
subsequent years. These' essays go a long way 
toward remedying this situation. 

In August 1914 when Jewish organizations 
urged their members to volunteer for the de- 
fense of the fatherland, they were hopeful 
that their demonstration of loyalty would usher 
in an era of harmony and equality between 
German and Jew. Such expectations were 
quickly destroyed and, as Werner Jochmann 
shows in an excellent essay, the hardships of 
a protracted war and the threat of social dis- 
integration gave rise to an anti-Semitism more 
pervasive and violent than probably at any 
other time, including the Third Reich. Claims 
that Jews were shirking the war effort, man- 
aging the supply of food and raw materials for 
their own ends, and sabotaging the efforts of 
the Reich by pressures for a negotiated peace 
gained widespread currency. Among the mili- 
tary and the German right, anti-Semitism, from 
being primarily a defensive doctrine for de- 
fining German values and exhorting cultural 
rebirth, developed into an offensive, prescrip- 
tive creed that demanded an immediate and 
aggressive solution to the Jewish question. 

To be for or against Weimar became synony- 
mous with being for or against the Jews. As 
a group Jews were not revolutionary, but they 
accepted the democratic and republican system 
more readily than the majority of non-Jews in 
similar occupational and social circumstances. 
Viewing the Judenrepublik as a symbol of 
national shame and defeat, the right directed 
their fear and anger especially at the large 
numbers of Jews like Hugo Haase, Hugo 
Preuss, and Kurt Eisner who occupied positions 
vacated by the old elite. Werner T. Angress 
offers a balanced and highly informative dis- 
cussion of Jewish political activity in the revo- 
lutionary period, while Hans Tramer illustrates 
their overwhelming contribution to cultural 
and spiritual life. Another essay traces the 
history of the liberal Jewish press, its pressures 
for a moderate peace and postwar role in the 
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founding of the German Democratic party—for 
which most Weimar Jews voted. Very inter- 
esting statistics on changes in Jewish incomes, 
population, and occupational distribution are 
analyzed by Wilhelm Treue, reminding us— 
among other things—that, while accused of 
seeking financial hegemony, Jews enjoyed a 
smaller share of national wealth after 1914 
because of structural changes in the national 
economy. Finally, Eva Reichmann depicts the 
tragic realization by Jews that their hopes 
and patient efforts for assimilation had failed. 
Gradually, out of the experience of high ex- 
pectations and repeated disappointment, a 
new sense of Jewish identity arose, shaped by 
the accumulated impact of the war, the Ost- 
juden question, the Balfour Declaration, and 
the myth of an international Jewish Bolshevik 
conspiracy. 

It is impossible to do justice to a book that 
treats so many themes and offers such a wealth 
of information. As is expected when nine au- 
thors write on related subjects, there are repe- 
titions. Also, considering the current interest 
in the problem of continuity in German his- 
tory, it is surprising that no real effort has 
been made to examine the continuities and 
discontinuities of German racism before and 
after 1916. Similarly, although the importance 
of the police, the judiciary, academia, the 
churches, and the bureaucracy in fostering and 
shaping anti-Semitism is acknowledged, no 
detailed inquiry into these areas is attempted. 
But such omissions are minor compared to the 
great merits of the book, which should be 
essential reading for anyone interested in anti- 
Semitism or German history. 

G. G. FIELD 
State University of New York, 
College at Purchase 


EBERHARD JÄCKEL. Hitlers Weltanschauung: 
A Blueprint for Power. Translated from the 
German by HERBERT ARNOLD. Middletown, 
Conn.: Wesleyan University Press. 1972. Pp. 
140. $8.00. 


This small but well-planned book is the trans- 
lation of one brought out in Tübingen in 
1969 by an author who teaches modern history 
at the University of Stuttgart and whom Trevor- 
Roper, according to the flap, calls "one of 
the ablest writers on Nazism in Germany." 
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Jackel criticizes practically all earlier writers 
on Hitler for their neglecting his Weltan- 
schauung. Talking first of foreigners and exiles, 
Jückel calls Hermann Rauschning an oppor- 
tunist who used that concept only for his own 
purposes, blames Harold Laski for stating that 
Hitler had no commitments to doctrine, and 
even finds Alan Bullock wanting in this field. 
Nor do German writers on the Führer—such 
as Helga Grebing, Edith Eucken-Erdsiek, and 
Martin Broszat—fare much better in his eyes, 
not to mention Friedrich Glum who "pushed 
the convictions of this school to an extreme 
when he virtually refused even to mention 
Hitler in his discussion of the ideology of 
National Socialism.” 

Developing thereafter his own thoughts on 
this topic, Jäckel finds Hitler's Weltanschauung 
most distinctly outlined in the field of foreign 
policy that developed from the revisionism 
Hitler indulged in right after World War I, 
with England and Italy figuring as potential 
allies against France, to the "more encom- 
passing policy of territorial acquisition" in 
the East, as suggested in chapter 14 of Mein 
Kampf. Jackel shows how the older scheme 
very early assumed in Hitler's thought the role 
of a first stage, to be topped by the general war 
against Russia. As the second pillar of Hitlerian 
thought, which can be traced back to his Vienna 
years, Jäckel names of course Hitler's anti- 
Semitism, which is distinguished from the com- 
mon brand by his decision to annihilate the 
Jews physically. As far as interior politics 
is concerned, the author quite correctly shows 
that Hitler was interested in only a few of 
the twenty-five points of his famous party 
program, which was in part drafted by others, 
and that he, for instance, never took its socialist 
passages seriously. His credo, according to the 
author, was based on extreme German na- 
tionalism, the Führer principle, and heroism— 
three ideals he found opposed by Jewry. 

The book, on the whole, gives a much 
clearer and less biased picture of Hitler's basic 
thoughts than do many other studies. It could 
have been improved, however, had the author, 
as it is a historian's task, shown the way in 
which the evolution of Hitler's thought re- 
flected the stages of his development—from 
that marching on of the "poor white trash in 
Austria," as I once referred to him, to the 
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betrayed-feeling, former German Frontsoldat of 
the Weimar time, to the crafty political ex- 
ploiter of the “peace” period after Locarno 
and the depression. These stages, when com- 
bined, permitted the complexes of the Vienna 
Hitler, that hater of Jews and Slavs, finally to 
break out and threaten the globe. 

GEORGE W. F. HALLGARTEN 

Washington, D.C. 


BARRY A. LEACH. German Strategy against Rus- 
sia, 1939-1941. New York: Oxford University 
Press. 1973. Pp. viii, 308. $17.75. 

Hitler said that “when BARBAROSSA rolls, 
the world will sit up and take notice.” It did, 
and it has been engaged ever since in trying 
to determine why the Germans failed to defeat 
the Soviet Union in 1941 and therewith lost 
their bid to become masters of Europe. Barry 
A. Leach has boiled the problem down to four 
questions: First, did Hitler have a precon- 
ceived plan? Second, why did he turn against 
Russia before he had finished with Britain? 
Third, what role did the German generals 
play? And fourth, why did the Blitzkrieg fail? 
The answers, in brief, would read about as 
follows: Hitler had a preconceived plan be- 
cause he said as much in Mein Kampf. Second, 
Hitler turned against Russia before finishing 
with Britain because he wanted to get on with 
realizing the plan and did not consider Britain 
a threat, only an inconvenience. Third, the 
German generals played the role of bumbling 
incompetents, particularly in the cases of 
Brauchitsch and Halder. Last of all, the Blitz- 
krieg failed because the Germans committed 
"a monsterous error" in believing it could have 
succeeded against the Soviet Union in the first 
place. 'The answers are clear and to summarize 
does not do them full justice; nevertheless they 
do not convince. Leach too often confuses his 
own opinion with proof. 

Concerning the first two questions it might 
be said that the author has a right to his 
opinion, which could possibly be as valid as 
any other. The fault in his discussion of them, 
if there is one, is less in what is said than in 
what is omitted, for example, Hitler's own ex- 
pressed qualms about an invasion of England. 
Thereafter, however, the reader will do well 
to go back to the sources and form his own 
opinions. 
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One charge against Brauchitsch, for instance, 
is that discarding "his customary . . . caution 
and pessimism,” he presented a full-fledged 
“proposal” for a campaign against Russia on 
July 21, 1940, when Hitler “guardedly” 
broached the subject. The source, the Halder 
Diary, merely records Hitler’s order to take 
up the Russian problem and some discussion of 
it. To accept the implication that Brauchitsch 
was both more reckless and more aggressive 
than Hitler in this instance one has also to 
accept Leach’s reading of both men’s moods 
and a contention that because Halder’s notes 
read like a staff paper, as did almost everything 
he wrote, Brauchitsch must have had a pre- 
pared proposal in hand. 

Leach accuses Halder, in turn, of having 
concocted, in July 1940, a plan for an “enor- 
mous swinging operation traversing the whole 
of European Russia,” a kind of Cook’s tour, 
first along the Baltic coast, then east and 
south via Moscow to the Ukraine. The source 
cited to confirm this apparent military idiocy, 
the Kriegstagebuch des Oberkommandos der 
Wehrmacht has nothing on the subject under 
the dates given. The Haider Diary for the 
same dates indicates that Halder received a 
proposal from the operations branch, OKH, 
on July 26, 1940, for a single thrust to Moscow 
with a “tie-in on the Baltic” and a later turn 
south to force the Soviet armies in the Ukraine 
to fight on a reversed front. The next day 
Halder recorded a preference for this, and 
several days later he warned against “radiating” 
too much into the Baltic States. í 

The German campaign in the Soviet Union 
was a bad job; so also, unfortunately, is this 
book. 

EARL F. ZIEMKE 
University of Georgia 


ALPHONs LHOTSKY. Das Zeitalter des Hauses 
Österreich: Die ersten Jahre der Regierung 
Ferdinands I. in Österreich (1520-1527). (Öster- 
reichische Akademie der Wissenschaften. Veróf- 
fentlichungen der Kommission für Geschichte 
Osterreichs, number 4.) Vienna: Hermann 
Bóhlaus Nachf. 1971. Pp. 232. Sch. 276. 


It is indeed sad that this work of Professor 
Lhotsky could never be finished. At the time 
of his unexpected death early in the summer 
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of 1968 only a very limited part of his work 
could be presented. - 

The subtitle Die ersten Jahre der Regierung 
Ferdinands I. is in fact the second part of this 
king's beginning. The earlier part was largely 
connected with the history of Maximilian I, 
especially with the latest events of Maximilian 
and his death and of the early policy of Em- 
peror Charles V, the ruler of Spain and the 
greatest of the Holy Roman Emperors in the 
early period of the Reformation. In the first 
chapter, "Die Wirkenden Kräfte,” Lhotsky 
tried to give us a clear picture of the rules 
that were used by the three kingdoms north 
and east: Bohemia, Hungary, and Poland. 'The 
Polish situation was left out of this issue, but 
Lhotsky discussed several of the events of the 
two others, especially Bohemia and Moravia. 
He was quite right that in those years, espe- 
cially after the death of Emperor Sigismund, 
the long contact between Bohemia and the 
Imperium Romanum had lost much of its 
vitality.-It was true that from the great wars of 
Hussitism and the following periods "Bohemia 
had been able through the freedom of the 
position of the Electorate and Kingdom to 
maintain an independence which went so far 
that already from the 15th century Bohemia 
was no longer considered a real part of the 
German-Roman Empire." Lhotsky went too far, 
however, when he claimed that this led to "the 
unlucky combination between the Czech na- 
tionalism whose confessional questions expelled 
the industrious Germans and thereby went to 
destruction and impoverishment of the Czechs 
themselves." In fact, during the history of the 
years under George of Podébrady there had 
in the years from 1448 to 1467 been a remark- 
ably better economic situation than before. 
Obviously the work by Otakar Odlofilik, The 
Hussite King, and the similar discussion in my 
book, George of Bohemia King of Heretics, 
both published in 1965, had not been seen 
by Lhotsky. If he had been able to use these 
and other recent works (in Czech, German, 
French, and English), he would surely have 
gained a clearer and better picture in this 
special field. 

In relation to the dangers in which Hungary 
already found herself in the years of King 
Matthias Corvinus (1458-90), there began a 
repeated danger on the part of the Osmanic 
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Turks. Lhotsky thought it possible that King 
Matthias could perhaps have been able, with 
his marvelous power, to prevent the actions 
of the dangerous enemies. But, however, King 
Matthias’s main interest was in the West; he 
wanted to gain Bohemia and Austria. For a 
short time he attained considerable success, 
but after Matthias's death the two following 
Jagellon kings, Vladislav II and Louis II, played 
a modest role, and Louis's early and dismal end 
resulted in the change from a situation that 
left only a small part of Hungary in the West— 
as a part of the Austrian region. The center 
of Hungary soon went through the Osmanic 
Empire, and a semifreedom was maintained 
through the region of Transylvania where the 
Zápolya dynasty tried to maintain this position 
with the Turks. 'The difficulties between Ferdi- 
nand J and Zápolya are clearly presented by the 
author. 

Ferdinand's early work in relation to his 
brother Charles was of special importance. The 
question was whether the dukedom of Wiirt- 
temberg should be taken over by the Austrian 
dynasty. At first Charles was doubtful that this 


‘would be accepted, but after the actions of 


Duke Ulrich and the policy of the Swabian 
League, Charles was willing to grant it through 
his brother, and in the following years (1521-22) 
the Austrian countries, including Württemberg, 
were in the hands of Ferdinand. He was, how- 
ever, not yet very clear about this, especially 
since he could not use the German language 
(correspondence between Charles and Ferdi- 
nand was always in French), and some of his 
early acts, especially the harsh decision to have 
twelve members of the Landrdte of Vienna- 
Neustadt executed, were rather unexpected and 
extreme. 

Ferdinand acted less sharply toward the 
events of the German Peasants’ War. At first 
the peasants as well as the urban population 
had hoped to get the help of Ferdinand. This 
hope, however, was soon dispelled. 

About the south German region, including 
the events in or around the regions of Wiirt- 
temberg, the peasant revolutions are in this 
connection hardly mentioned. Lhotsky con- 
centrates essentially on the events in Tyrol 
and the Tyrolian peasants. For a time (in the 
latter part of 1525 and the beginning of 1526— 
for example, after the end of the war in the 
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events north of Austria) the archduke had 
tried to maintain the peace in Tyrol. But in 
important regions near Tyrol Michael Gaismair 
—in some ways the greatest of the peasant 
leaders—at first had remarkable success, which, 
of course, went against the policy of Ferdinand. 

We should, perhaps, finish this discussion 
by mentioning two events after Ferdinand's 
fairly important period as viceroy (Statthalter), 
when he officially obtained the position of king. 
In February 1527 he was crowned king of 
Bohemia in Prague (the leader of the solemn 
ceremony was Lev of Rozmital the grandson 
of the Lev who had been the brother of Queen 
johanna, the wife of King George). But as soon 
as possible Ferdinand left Prague to go to 
Hungary. After considerable difficulties, espe- 
cially in relation to the Zápolya, the king went 
to Buda—not yet in possession of the Turks— 
and in November 1527 he received, in the old 
city of Stuhlweissenburg, the famous Crown 
of St. Stephen. But the position of Zápolya— 
just declared an outlaw—played a role that 
Professor Lhotsky could no longer discuss. Of- 
ficialy Ferdinand's position as the king had 
only begun, and in this book his history had 
already ended. 


It is without doubt a valuable work, despite ' 


its difficulties. That Lhotsky was a first-class 
historian is obvious, and it is especially obvious 
in those excellent works of his that Gerda 
Koller mentioned in her "Vorwort." Too bad 
that we lost him! 
FREDERICK G. HEYMANN 
University of Calgary 


ERZSÉBET ANDICS. Metternich und die Frage 
Ungarns. Budapest: Akadémiai Kiadó. 1973. 
Pp. 513. $22.00. 


"Asia begins at the Landstrasse. . . . My house 
marks the frontier of civilization." The use of 
such aphorisms typified Metternich's unin- 
formed view of Hungary. Nevertheless, the 
Austrian chancellors declamations of Hun- 
garian backwardness masked the mutually 
interactive economic and political motives that 
led him to thwart innovations that would have 
made Hungary more than a de facto Habsburg 
colony. Metternich’s often-denied but truly 
decisive influence on internal policy—especially 
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after 1835—was disastrous to, Hungary’s na- 
tional development. These are the harsh theses 
of a persuasive book by a distinguished mem- 
ber of the Hungarian Academy of Sciences. 
The aim of Dr. Andics’s new study is an 
examination of Metternich's conception and 
handling of Hungary’s unique constitutional 
position within the Austrian Empire. Making 
use of documents in the Hungarian, Czecho- 
slovakian, and Austrian archives—eighty-two 
of which are printed in the original German 
and French in an appendix—the author chal- 
lenges the charitable view of Metternich's in- 
ternal politics propounded by Heinrich von 
Srbik and, more recently by Arthur Haas. 
Metternich's correspondence, particularly that 
with the palatine of Hungary, Archduke Jo- 
seph, seems to show Metternich a reactionary 
advocate of "divide and rule" and, most im- 
portantly, an active participant in the admin- 
istration of Hungary. Unfortunately, however, 
Dr. Andics does not give enough space to a 
description and assessment of the channels 
through which Metternich's ideas became ef- 
fective. This is necessary before her strong 
indictment of the chancellor’s influence can 
be fully accepted. In further studies scholars - 
may also wish to investigate more fully the con- 
nection between Metternich’s specific foreign 
policy concerns and his interest in Hungary. 
To Dr. Andics, however, we are indebted 
for thorough research into a neglected aspect 
of Metternich’s statesmanship. As in the past, 
some Western scholars may be chagrined by 
the author’s Marxist ideology and be less in- 
terested in her interpretations than in the 
new documents that accompany her text. These 
documents are most welcome, but so, too, is 
Dr. Andics’s scholarship. We can be grateful 
to her editors for making it available in this 
most readable German translation. It is un- 
fortunate, however, that they neglected a bibli- 
ography; the footnotes are full of riches. A 
good index and attractive plates and docu- 
add luster to Dr. Andics's 
most welcome contribution to the literature 
and documentation needed for the continuing 
study of Metternich and his domestic as well 
as foreign policy. 
ROBERT D. BILLINGER, JR. 
Palm Beach Ailantic College 
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FEDERICO CURATO, editor. Le relazioni diplo- 
matiche fra la Gran Bretagna e il Regno di 
Sardegna. First Series: 1814-1830. Volume 1 
(25 maggio 1814-25 aprile 1821). (Fonti per 
la storia d'Italia. Documenti per la storia delle 
relazioni diplomatiche fra le grandi Potenze 
europee e gli Stati Italiani, 1814-1860. Part 2, 
Documenti esteri) Rome: Istituto Storico Ital- 
iano per l'EÉtàà Moderna e Contemporanea. 
1972. Pp. xvi, 464. L. 8,000. 


FEDERICO CURATO, editor. Le relazioni diplo- 
matiche fra il governo provvisorio siciliano e 
la Gran Bretagna (r4 aprile 1848-10 aprile 
1849). (Fonti per la storia d'Italia. Documenti 
per la storia delle relazioni diplomatiche fra 
le grandi Potenze europee e gli Stati Italiani, 
1814-1860. Third Series: 1848-1860. Part 1, 
Documenti italiani) Rome: Istituto Storico 
Italiano per l'Età Moderna e Contemporanea. 
1971. Pp. xiv, 381. L. 5,500. 


FEDERICO CURATO, editor. Le relazioni diplo- 
matiche fra il governo provvisorio siciliano e 
la Francia (31 marzo 1848-18 aprile 1849). 
(Fonti per la storia d'Italia. Documenti per la 
storia delle relazioni diplomatiche fra le grandi 
Potenze europee e gli Stati Italiani, 1814-1860. 
Third Series: 1848—1860. Part 1, Documenti 
italiani) Rome: Istituto Storico Italiano per 
l'Età Moderna e Contemporanea. 1971. Pp. 
xiii, 530. L. 5,500. 


These disparate titles have something in com- 
mon: Italian revolutions during the first half 
of the nineteenth century. The initial work, 
via the reports of British envoys, follows the 
history of Sardinia for seven years. It goes from 
the return of King Victor Emmanuel I to his 
mainland possessions in the spring of 1814 
until the end of the Piedmontese disorders 
when the liberals were dispersed by Austria, 
and "the important fortress of Alexandria was 
surrendered to a major of Hussars, and his 
trumpeter.” Through the dispatches exchanged 
between the brief Palermo anti-Bourbon regime 
and its commissioners in London and Paris, 
the second and third volumes evoke the 1848- 
49 fortunes of Sicily. The first book, mostly 
in English, provides the reader with an ac- 
count of Italian politics and their repercus- 
sions on European diplomacy during the 
Restoration, and the others introduce Italians 
to helpful sources hitherto remote in the Public 
Record Office. Also, the papers of 1848-49 let 
foreign investigators scan, without researches 
at Palermo and "Trapani, the salient events 
in autonomous Sicily. 
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Historian Franco Valsecchi once warned his 
colleagues that: “The history of our country 
ought to be sought outside our land rather 
than among ourselves." This implies onlookers 
see more of the game than participants. Do 
outsiders now have anything new in front 
of their eyes? Not in the sense of suggesting 
revisions for important interpretations, but 
modest issues are clarified, second rank per- 
sonalities exposed, curiosities introduced—~such 
as the cheerful report Honoré V felt obliged 
to disclaim in 1821 that he had ceded his 
principality of Monaco to the United States— 
and the laments cited of British representatives 
abroad whose constituents somehow mistook 
them for debt collection agents. 

For years Federico Curato, who demon- 
strates an uncanny instinct for the essential, 
has won golden opinions at home and over- 
seas by the diligence he has exhibited in 
placing before the public Italy's contemporary 
diplomatic papers. This, of course, is using 
“contemporary” in the Peninsular sense— 
things since the Congress of Vienna. He says 
that back in 1940 he had intended to start 
a chrestomathy of the Sicilian documents; how- 
ever, war came, a generation. passed, and other 
tasks supervened ere he could finish the job. 
I remember reviewing warmly in these pages 
(AHR, 75 [1970]: 1102-03) his book on diplo- 
matic relations between Great Britain and Sar- 
dinia at the time of the Crimean War. 

At the front of each tome there is a register 
of every dispatch with its number, author and 
date, plus a sentence or two of epitome; at 
the end is an index of carefully identified 
names. The sponsoring Istituto Storico Italiano 
per l'Età Moderna e Contemporanea should 
be saluted for so satisfactory presentation of 
these volumes in its great series of sources on 
Italy's history. My one complaint is that all 
the numbers issued so far are not listed on the 
inside back cover as is the wont of the excel. 
lent Istituto per la Storia del Risorgimento 
Italiano for certain of its publications. 

A few of the topics William Hill, British 
minister at Cagliari from 1808 who recorded 
the activities of the Savoys at Turin, treats 
(as do his associates at Paris, Vienna and 
elsewhere whose correspondence is inserted 
when it bears on Sardinia-Piedmont) are: the 
withdrawal of the Austrian troops in 1814-15, 
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the consolidation of rule over Genoa, the 1815 
advance of King Joachim Murat north from 
Naples, the disposal of surplus British war 
goods, questions of Geneva, the Simplon Pass 
and the border districts fronting on Switzer- 
land, connections with the Barbary States, 
Habsburg opposition to an Italian league, re- 
verberations of the 1820-21 rebellion at Naples, 
concurrent uprisings in Piedmont, the abdica- 
tion of Victor Emmanuel, Charles Albert's 
regency, the Congresses of Troppau and 
Laibach. Hill's second, Algernon Percy, wrote 
the critical 1820-21 stories because his chief 
was not en poste. 'They compose a fifth of the 
study. 

I submit that an interesting comparison can 
be made between Raleigh Trevelyan's Princes 
under the Volcano (1972) and the second and 
third Curato works. On the British in Sicily, 
the former tells in one chapter bow the trading 
communities at Messina, Palermo, and Marsala 
regarded the provisional government with 
limited favor; the latter describe the patriotic 
version. Because English naval as well as mer- 
chant ships were regularly in the island's waters, 
the two differing positions assume importance. 
As the late Crane Brinton observed: “Absolute 
detachment is a polar region, unfit for human 
life." The yearling Sicilian authority was no 
more successful than the subsequent Southern 
Confederacy in gaining recognition from the 
Powers. Hence, it sent those commissioners to 
Great Britain and France to plead its cause. 
Given it maintained itself on the island and 
elected the duke of Genoa king—a man with 
the unpopular name of Ferdinand who refused 
the honor— despite the best efforts of separatists 
like Michele Amari, its friendly gestures to 
foreign countries came to nought. Soon the 
shells of the Neapolitan Ferdinand II bombed 
Messina and then the rest of the isle into 
submission. One might recall the prince of 
Lampedusa's fanciful remark: "While there's 
death, there's hope." 

If neither London nor Paris would recog- 
nize Palermo, it is not to say informal Sicilian 
conversations with their politicians like Palm- 
erston and Minto, Barrot, Thiers and Drouyn 
de Lhuys, were lacking. The talks were more 
in the nature of attempts to float loans, ex- 
change information about private property 
rights, resolve navigation questions, and can- 
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vass mediation with Naples, than to treat vital 
diplomatic matters. To sum up, any reader 
can gain details from the first book. The last 
two will expose to one knowing Italian many 
helpful points for 1848-49, which so far have 
not become common coinage. 

DUANE KOENIG 

University of Miami 


STEVAN K. PAVLOWITCH. Yugoslavia. (Nations of 
the Modern World.) New York: Praeger Pub- 
lishers. 1971. Pp. 416. $11.00. 


Soon after George Kennan arrived in Yugo- 
slavia as American ambassador in 1961, on 
leave from the School of Historical Studies 
of the Institute for Advanced Study at Prince- 
ton, he expressed to his senior staff his un- 
happiness about the lack of a good book on 
the history of Yugoslavia. That was before the 
publication of Stevan K. Pavlowitch’s Yugo- 
slavie, a studious and remarkably successful 
effort to present an intelligible history of 
Yugoslavia and its political and geographical 
antecedents. Here is a clear-headed historian 
who is fully aware not only of the complexity 
but also of the many Western misconceptions 
of Balkan political and cultural life as well 
as of all the deeply rooted myths and semi- 
truths. Contrary to what is a prevailing fashion 
among contemporary analvsts of Yugoslav af- 
fairs, namely to emphasize the negative, the 
divergent, and the separate, Pavlowitch stresses 
the cohesive elements of the nineteenth-century 
situation in the Balkans. He works his way 
skillfully through the crosscurrents of political 
theories, movements, programs, principles, 
ideas, idols—the majority of them in fact de- 
riving from the outside interests of big nations, 
churches, and other power structures. Under 
these circumstances it is not easy to maintain 
à clear course, to see where and when "Yugo- 
slavism" is genuine. 

When Pavlowitch, deals with contemporary 
developments he displays an equal insight and 
maturity. He acknowledges that Tito is a 
“politician of genius,” but that does not pre- 
vent the author from making a realistic ap- 
praisal of the Yugoslav leader's role that is 
unlike the judgment of many of his colleagues 
in the West, "where Tito is less known and 
more admired.” Few people have defined Yugo- 
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slavia's position as well as Pavlowitch when 
he says that "the regime has not only managed 
to lose the stigma of having been helped into 
power by the Soviet Union, but has actually 
acquired the aura of having resisted that 
power.” 

There is evidence that some contemporary 
Yugoslav historians are also departing from 
official positions in “making new efforts to 
synthesize the history of Yugoslavia,” as is the 
case of four of them who recently presented, 
in a book entitled Istorija Jugoslavije (History 
of Yugoslavia) the history of their country 
"the way they see it." They are Ivan Božić, 
Sima Cirkovid, Milorad Ekmečić, and Vladimir 
Dedijer. Their work became the subject of a 
strong and concentrated attack, especially the 
section written by Dedijer, which deals with 
the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. 

It is thus conceivable that today's Yugoslav 
party-lining historiographers may react nega- 
tively to Pavlowitch's book as well. However 
Yugoslavia will no doubt become a basic his- 
torical work in the English-speaking world 
because it fills a definite need. 

WALTER R. ROBERTS 
Georgetown University 


JANUSZ DERESIEWICZ, editor. Studia historyczno- 
gospodarcze nad Polska zachodnig [Historical- 
Economic Studies of Western Poland]. (Wydziat 
Historii i Nauk Spotecznych, Prace Komisji 
Historycznej, volume 26, part 1.) Poznan: Poz- 
natiskie Towarzystwo Przyjaciół Nauk. 1971. 
Pp. 248. Zł. 60. 


This volume consists of five studies in the 
economic history of Western Poland that are 
taken from doctoral dissertations completed 
under the direction of Professor Janusz Deresie- 
wicz at the University of Poznan in the period 
1963-68. 

In the first study Marian Rum describes in 
some detail the state of industry in the city 
of Poznan in the period 1918-28 following the 
Polish take over after the First World War. 
In the second study Jan Szymański traces "the 
development of natural gas production in the 
Poznan province in the years 1856-1939.” In 
the third study Anzelm Gorywoda depicts the 
state of handicrafts in the former German 
territories taken over by the Poles after the 
Second World War. In the fourth study 
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Bolesław Szczepański analyzes "changes in the 
socioeconomic structure of the rural population 
on the szlachta estates in the Konin district 
in the 18th century.” And finally, Franciszek 
Zmidziriski describes "changes in the obliga- 
tions of the rural population in the Ujsko- 
Pilsk district from the 16th to 18th century." 
All these studies abound in detail and sta- 
tistics but are of limited interest. Since they 
deal with subjects so diverse, it is strange indeed 
that they should be included in the same vol- 
ume. Short résumés in German accompany 
each study. 
ZYGMUNT J. GASIOROWSKI 
University of Georgia 


GEORGETA PENELEA. Les foires de la Valachie 
pendant la période 1774-1848. Translated from 
the Romanian by MADELEINE COSTESCU. (Bibli- 
otheca Historica Romaniae, Section d’Histoire 
Economique, 44 [4].) Bucharest: Editions de 
l'Académie de la République Socialiste de Rou- 
manie. 1973. Pp. 188. Lei 8.75. 


G. ZANE. L'industrie roumaine au cours de la 
seconde moitié du XIX* siécle: Sur les origines 
historiques de l'industrie de fabrique. Trans- 
lated by RADU CRETEANU. (Académie des Sciences 
Sociales et Politiques de la République So- 
cialiste de Roumanie. Bibliotheca Historica 
Romaniae—Études, 43 (3].) Bucharest: Editions 
de l'Académie de la République Socialiste de 
Roumanie. 1973. Pp. 201. Lei 10.00. 


Romanian scholars have recently been turning 
out books in bewildering numbers, which, while 
not of outstanding quality, illumine previously 
neglected areas of Romanian life and history. 
The two books under review are scholarly 
works that add pieces to the puzzle of Ro- 
mania's national past. 

The first of these delves into the rather 
chiaroscuro subject of Wallachian fairs in the 
late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries. 
Surprisingly the result is a thorough, occa- 
sionally colorful little vignette of early modern 
life in a Romanian province in which indi- 
viduals, social groups, and classes in Romanian 
society spring to life in the ambient of the 
Wallachian fairs. Primitive forms of merchant 
and commercial activity struggle to break 
through the torpor and societal crust of cor- 
porate, estate, and class privilege by means 
of the universalist, extraclass fairs. Held under 
the auspices of free peasants (mognenestic) and 
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boyars, the fairs drew together all manner of 
local and distant merchants, livestock dealers, 
and venders of cloths, clothing, shoes (opinci, 
Turkish sandals) utensils, pottery, metalware, 
candles, and so on. The journeys of the live- 
stock dealers and merchants to and from the 
fairs were fraught with dangers of all kinds. 
But the fairs extended the level of commercial 
activity from a local to a regional level, linking 
the province with the Western European and 
Mediterranean world market. The work is 
somewhat unnecessarily burdened by a forest 
of charts, tables, and citations from monastery 
and official archives. 

'The author of the second volume describes 
his somewhat mistitled work as a study of the 
"structure of the industrial platform of factory 
industry, ie, the industrial forms which de- 
veloped anterior and parallel to mechanized 
industry: domestic industry, artisanry, 
simple capitalist cooperation and manufactur- 
ing.” In short, this is a study of precapitalist 
Romanian economy and society on the eve of 
their transformation. Skillfully applying a 
Marxian developmental model with attention 
to Romanian variations, Zane traces the cyclical 
fluctuations of the métiers and forms of arti- 
sanry with a cascade of charts and data, pep- 
pered with illustrations from the history of 
individual traditional crafts like the furriers, 
hat makers, weavers, sandal makers, and so 
forth. 

The disintegration of Ottoman feudalism 
released previously frozen forms of production 
such as household or cottage industry (indus- 
trie à domicile), village and town métiers, 
artisanry, and production of various sorts for- 
merly tied to a self-sufficient feudal agrarian 
and estate economy. Spurred by a money 
economy, the volume of exportable surplus and 
consumer goods swelled to the "take off" point 
where the underdeveloped economy moves 
rapidly toward modernization. The forward 
surge of these recycled socioeconomic forms— 
that is, the métiers, artisanry, domestic industry, 
and small-scale merchant enterprise—reached 
its nadir by the 1860s and withered and de- 
clined in the second half of the nineteenth 
century as cheaper, superior quality goods 
swamped the internal market and drove out 
the inferior quality articles of domestic pro- 
duction and in the process demolished the 
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internal socioeconomic forms of production. 
Much of the work is a chronicle of the rise 
and prolonged demise of traditional domestic 
forms of production. Ironically the métiers, 
artisanry, small Romanian merchantry, and 
capitalists expanded the Romanian internal 
and external market and prepared the way for 
its own future destruction. Much of this is, 
of course, déjà vu, having been sketched al- 
ready by historians of. capitalism. But the Ro- 
manian variant of the Western European 
experience is sufficiently different to sustain 
interest, and this work is a valuable addition 
to the historical literature on the history of 
capitalism in Eastern Europe. 

PAUL N. HEHN 

State University of New York, 

College at Brockport 


L. BOICU and AL. ZUB, editors. 4. D. Xenopol: 
Studii privitoare la viata si opera sa [A. D. 
Xenopol: Studies in His Life and Works] 
(Academia de Stiinte Sociale si Politice a Re- 
publicii Socialiste Románia. Institutul de Istorie 
si Arheologie "A. D. Xenopol” Iasi.) Bucharest: 
Editura Academiei Republicii Socialiste Ro- 
mánia. 1972. Pp. 448. Lei 26. 


Volumes of studies produced on order to com- 
memorate the birth or death of a noted public 
figure often contain as much chaff as grain. 
Not so with the present volume. Most of the 
thirty-nine articles marking the 125th anni- 
versary of the birth of the Romanian historian 
Alexandru D. Xenopol have been well re- 
searched and provide both new information 
about and original interpretations of his schol- 
arly and public life. 

Xenopols work as a historian naturally re- 
ceives the most attention. An introductory 
piece cites abundant evidence to show that his 
major works, like the multivolume History of 
the Rumanians of Trajan’s Dacia (1888-1911), 
the first modern synthesis, represented a new 
stage in the development of Romanian his 
toriography that neatly distinguished him from 
his romantic predecessors. À number of other 
articles deal with his pioneering contributions 
as a proponent of Daco-Romanian continuity, 
a medievalist, and the first historian of the 
union of the Romanian principalities. His 
broad perspective and his critical use of sources 
are repeatedly emphasized. It is abundantly 
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clear that Xenopol was a European. He treated 

'the historical development of the Romanians 
within a European context, for he was con- 
vinced that it could not otherwise be under- 
stood. He was deeply influenced by German 
historiography, especially Ranke and his school, 
and, like so many of his generation in Eastern 
Europe, by the Englishmen Buckle, Lecky, and 
John Stuart Mill, among others. 

Xenopol insisted that the historian take a 
broad view of his subject if he hoped to study 
the historical process in all its complexity. The 
present volume amply reveals the variety of 
his own interests. Numerous essays deal with 
his ideas about the nature of history, and. what 
emerges is the figure of a creative philosopher 
of history who made his most original con- 
tribution as the formulator of the theory of 
historical series. His works in the field of eco- 
nomic theory are also judged to have been 
original for their time, in no small measure 
because they are based upon his profound study 
of Romanian economic institutions in the sec- 
ond half of the nineteenth century. Other 
articles describe his interest in literature and 
folklore, his career as an educator, and his 
political views. There is one serious omission: 
no systematic bibliography of Xenopol's main 
works and critical studies about him has been 
included. But several bibliographical articles 
help to fill the gap. One of these deals with 
the reception accorded his works outside Ro- 
mania. Although thorough, it makes no refer- 
ence to American appraisals. . 

Taken together, these essays offer the most 
comprehensive assessment of Xenopol's place 
in Romanian intellectual life yet attempted. 
They are certain to stimulate additional study 
and debate. 

KEITH HITCHINS 
University of Illinois, 
Urbana-Champaign 


GEORGE CIORANESCO et al. Aspects des relations 
russo-roumaines: Rétrospectives et orientations. 
Etudes. Paris: Minard. 1967. Pp. 276. 35 fr. 


GEORGE CIORANESCO et al. Aspects des relations 
sovieto-roumaines, 1967-1971: Sécurité euro- 
péenne. Etudes. Paris: Minard. 1971. Pp. 242. 
5o fr. 


The aspects of Russo-Romanian relations that 
comprise these two volumes are carefully .se- 
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lected for political purposes. The twenty-five 
contributions by a team of Romanian histor- 
ians, journalists, and emigrés—all with an axe 
to grind on the subject of the annexation of 
Bessarabia and Northern Bukovina by the 
Soviet Union during World War II—are, how- 
ever, carefully documented and generally ob- 
jective studies of several key aspects of Russo- 
Romanian relations in modern times. 

The authors’ primary goal is to negate the 
validity of contemporary Soviet contentions 
regarding Russia's “historic rights" to those 
Romanian territories, a goal achieved by ex- 
posing the character of Russian imperialism 
per se and in terms of Soviet policies toward 
Romania and the Romanian inhabitants of the 
USSR. The most valuable chapters are those 
devoted specifically to the political, social, eco- 
nomic, and cultural problems of the Moldavian 
Soviet Socialist Republic, the artificial geo- 
political entity created by Stalin in 1940. The 
corollary chapters related to Soviet nationality 
policies both within and outside the territorial 
confines of Moldavia, with special emphasis 
on Russification and other forms of discrimina- 
tion, are also important. The articles concerned 
with Russo-Romanian relations in the historic 
and contemporary perspectives are undistin- 
guished with the possible exception of those 
relating expressly to conflicts generated by 
Soviet nationality policies in the Moldavian 
republic. Frequent references to and exposi- 
tion of nationalist theories popular in the 
1930s mar the objectivity of yet another few 
chapters without, however, invalidating the 
essential correctness of the authors' contentions 
regarding the character of Russian aims and 
policies in matters Romanian. 

'The arguments and documentary evidence 
presented by Professor Cioranesco and his asso- 
ciates in their indictment of Russian imperial- 
ism transcend the scope of Romanian affairs 
and acquire general validity for the under- 
standing of such key contemporary issues as 
European security, coexistence, disarmament, 
and détente in general. 

STEPHEN FISCHER-GALATI 
University of Colorado, 
Boulder 


M. I. KOZIN, editor. Ocherki ekonomicheskoi 
istorii Latvii, 1860-1900 [Essays on the Eco- 
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nomic History of Latvia, 1860-1900]. (Aka- 
demiia Nauk Latviiskoi SSR, Institut Istorii.) 
Riga: Izdatel'stvo “Zinatne.” 1972. Pp. 555, 
3 tables. 


'This volume has seven authors. The chapter 
on agriculture is written by the editor and 
J. Babris; the two chapters on the industrial 
transformation are by B. Vilks; that on urban 
growth problems is by Dz. Ozolina; and tbat 
on the foreign trade patterns of the Latvian 
ports is by A. Biron. 

. During the second half of the nineteenth 
century rapid industrialization took place in 
Latvia, which was then the westernmost part 
of the Russian empire. In 1861 the abolishment 
of serfdom and the subsequent promulgation 
of liberal reforms swept away the medieval 
shackles throughout the empire. For Latvia 
several factors combined to make rapid in- 
dustrialization possible: a favorable geographic 
location; the availability in Riga of an ex- 
perienced and well-connected business com- 
munity with Western Europe; a high level of 
technological know-how; the presence of a 
well-developed banking community with ample 
investment funds (p. 109); the presence of 
a free enterprise system (pp. 150-51); govern- 
ment protection of infant industries; the avail- 
ability of numerous landless but literate Latvian 
peasants (p. 547); the rise of modern corpora- 
tions (p. 200); and the building of the Riga- 
Daugavpils-Petersburg-Warsaw railroad. There 
are tables containing data in terms of number 
of workers, number of firms, and the value of 
output which demonstrate that large firms grew 
particularly fast (pp. 110, 151, 171, 197). A 
rapidly growing railroad network provided 
Riga with cheap food from Russia, and Rus- 
sia, in turn, provided wide markets for Riga’s 
industrial output. By the end of the century 
Riga had become one of the largest industrial 
centers of Russia, organically tied to the econ- 
omy of the Russian empire (p. 371). The ac- 
tivity of Latvia’s ports increased as the indus- 
trialization of Russia grew, so that by ı900 
Latvian ports handled 19 per cent of Russia’s 
exports and 14.4 per cent of its imports. Agri- 
cultural growth was slower in coming. In two 
of Latvia’s three provinces, Courland and 
Livland, most land belonged to German land- 
lords. Three-fourths of the Latvian peasants 
were landless. Only the big manorial estates 
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introduced machinery designed to improve the 
soil preparation process, seeding, cultivation, 
and harvesting sequences. The tenant farming 
remained very primitive. Falling agricultural 
prices in the early 1880s brought about a 
structural change in agriculture. By the end 
of the century Latvia was becoming Russia’s 
dairy region. This process was aided by the 
literate Latvian peasants, who regularly read 
the current literature on the developments in 
dairying in the hope of raising their incomes. 
This volume contains much quantitative in- 
formation. The valuable and carefully as 
sembled data reflect output in all industrial 
branches of the region, the prevailing economic 
and political institutions, and the buoyant 
spirit of the times. There are also numerous 
brief histories of industrial firms, domestic 
and foreign. But the book lacks an analytical 
framework, be it an hypothesis, model, or a 
counterfactual proposition, except, of course, 
that provided by Marx and Lenin. For this 
reason, despite good data, the volume fails to 
offer useful generalizations, such as those, for 
instance, of Gerschenkron. Since in the Soviet 
Union today all social sciences have to pay 
continued attention to Marxian holy writ, and 
since nothing can be published without the 
blessing of an official censor, quoting Lenin 
at proper places does the trick. If this volume 
were stripped of the pages inserted for the 
censor and the scholars given a chance to 
make inferences of their own, the value of 
this volume would be enhanced considerably. 
NICHOLAS BALABKINS 
Lehigh University 


S. L. PESHTICH. Russkaia istoriografiia XVIII 
veka [Russian Historiography of the 18th Cen- 
tury]. Part 3. (Leningradskii Ordena Lenina i 
Ordena Trudovogo Krasnogo Znameni Gosu- 
darstvennyi Universitet imeni A. A. Zhdanova.) 
{Leningrad:] Izdatel’stvo Leningradskogo Uni- 
versiteta. 1971. Pp. 171. 


“The author is far from regarding the present 
work as the exhaustive study of its subject... . 
The compilation of comprehensive works on 
the history of Russian historical thought is 
possible only by a collective of scholars. The 
author will be fully satisfied if his various 
considerations . . . inspire the further treat- 
ment of historiographical questions" With 
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such candid humility S. L. Peshtich concluded 
the third and final volume of his study, finished 
shortly before his death in 1972. 

Students of Russian intellectual history now 
have Peshtich's long-awaited chapters on M. M. 
Shcherbatov and Ivan Boltin, Russia's leading 
historians of the eighteenth century. These 
studies are as rich and informative as were 
his earlier volumes, and as was hinted in volume 
2, it is Boltin who emerges as the true but 
unappreciated father of modern Russian his: 
toriography. The chief purpose of Peshtich’s 
lengthy discussions of the “resonance” of 
Shcherbatov and Boltin in the works of S. M. 
Soloviév and other Russian historians before 
and after 1917 seems to be to discredit 
Shcherbatov, the gentry ideologue, in favor of 
Boltin, whose rehabilitation indeed seems over- 
due. While the two gentry historians are clearly 
the heart of the book, Peshtich also treats 
lesser figures, chiefly a list of lowly-born “his- 
torians" culled from M. M. Shtrange's Demo- 
kraticheskaia intelligentsiia Rossii v XVIII veke 
(1965). These include the works of explorers, 
anthologists, littérateurs, and statisticians whose 
works contain much historical material. 

Although this volume treats the final third 
of the century, several selected topics are sur- 
veyed through a longer period. Peshtich ex- 
amines eighteenth-century views on the history 
of serfdom, the history of the Russian navy, 
and the reign of Peter the Great generally— 
-the works of the shadowy P. N. Krekshin are 
fully treated—and Peshtich briefly tells of the 
discovery of the historical uniqueness of Nov- 
gorod, which in the nineteenth century would 
become the symbol of ancient liberties in Mus- 
covy. A final chapter is devoted to "local 
history" and consists of a bibliographic essay 
on the accounts of explorers, topographical 
descriptions commissioned under Catherine in 
connection with the provincial reforms of 1775, 
and descriptions of cities, which contained some 
historical material. Although Peshtich does not 
analyze these works in any detail, he reminds 
us of their value as sources. 

Paul Miliukov's unfinished Main Currents in 
Russian. Historical Thought (1898) remains the 
classic study in the field. Peshtich, however, is 
now an indispensable supplement. It is an 
addition to Russian intellectual history, de- 
scribing a broader level of historical thought 
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in the eighteenth century, and it revives source 
materials neglected by the master. 
MAX J. OKENFUSS 
Washington University 


GEORGE L. YANEY. T'he Systematization of Rus- 
sian Government: Social Evolution in the 
Domestic Administration of Imperial Russia, 
1711-1905. Urbana: University of Illinois Press. 


1973. Pp. xvi, 430. $13.50. 

Professor Yaney's work begins with "back. 
ground: the dilemmas of systematization" and 
develops into an involved discussion and 
analysis of the administration of Russia during 
two centuries, from the time of Peter the Great 
to Stolypin's land reforms. Successive chapters 
cover the structure of senatorial government 
from 1711 to 1796; the role of senatorial gov- 
ernment in the evolution of bureaucracy, first, 
as regards the evolution within the administra- 
tion and, second, in relation to serfdom; the 
emergence of the bureaucracy between 1802 
and 1862; a general introduction to the study 
of tsarist bureaucracy in 1861-1905; the con- 
stitutional framework of ministerial govern- 
ment; the ministries; and the local organs. 
'The concluding chapter deals with the impact 
of systematization, the myths of ministerial 
government, and the significance of the tsarist 
experience. The volume also contains a preface, 
an introduction, a selected bibliography, an 
index, and two figures illustrating Russian ad- 
ministrative organization. The study is well 
presented with only a dozen or so mistakes in 
the reproduction of Russian titles and names 
(usually wrong case endings). 

The Systematization of Russian Government 
is a difficult book to evaluate. The author's 
conceptual framework, terminology, and ex- 
position in general tend to be complicated, 
at times idiosyncratic, and frequently far from 
clear. Although a uniting link is provided by 
the notion of systematization itself—the need 
to impose form on huge and chaotic Russian 
masses—Yaney's narrative repeatedly becomes 
a series of specific claims and separate battles 
against different opponents. These engage- 
ments, too, are difficult to assess. Time and 
again after elucidating, for example, the sys- 
tematizing virtues of serfdom, the positive func- 
tion of bribery in Russian administration, or 
the general inapplicability and the specific 
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noxious influences of liberalism on the develop- 
ment of Russia, the author adds that he does 
not at all mean to deny the other side of the 
story. The question remains as to exactly what 
he does mean. Indeed the study often reads 
as work in progres. On the other hand, it 
should be emphasized that Yaney has per- 
formed a huge historical labor, that he thinks 
independently, and that his book offers some 
insights, although no two readers can be ex- 
pected to agree on their precise nature and 
value. 

One looks forward to more publications by 
Yaney in his chosen field. Is it too much to 
expect that these publications will show more 
balance and less bitterness? 

NICHOLAS V. RIASANOVSKY 
University of California, 
Berkeley 


J. N. WEsTwoop. Endurance and Endeavour. 
Russian History, 1812-1971. (The Short Oxford 
History of the Modern World.) New York: 
Oxford University Press. 1973. Pp. viii, 472. 
$16.00. 


In his wide-ranging and useful bibliographical 
essay Mr. Westwood comments whimsically on 
his own book, A History of Russian Railways 
(1964). He writes of himself that he "seems 
to have more enthusiasm for railways than for 
history." It is true that Westwood has a passion 
for the steam locomotive and that the subject 
of railroads is introduced into his new book 
more frequently than any other survey—even 
into the account of Lenin's funeral. It is also 
true that Westwood's other fascination, the 
warship, receives special attention. But con- 
trary to his self-deprecation, these romantic 
attachments do not diminish his effectiveness 
as a historian. This is.a valuable survey of 
Russian history in the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries that deserves to be widely read, espe- 
cially among undergraduate students, who will 
probably ‘find it livelier than most of the 
competition. 

The general plan and large-scale interpreta- 
tions of Endurance and Endeavour are fairly 
orthodox in the liberal Anglo-American tradi- 
tion. The chronological balance is about even 
between pre- and post-1917 material, with 
much more emphasis on postemancipation Im- 
perial Russia than on the reigns of Alexander 
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I and Nicholas I. The Revolution and civil 
war are the subject of substantial chapters, the 
post-Stalin period trails off in a single one. 
While no strong general argument about Rus- 
sian history is sustained, Westwood makes some 
clear and interesting interpretive observations. 
His most extensive and thoughtful analytical 
section is the chapter "On the Eve," which 
treats the growing literature on the presence 
or absence of a revolutionary situation in Rus- 
sia just before the First World War. Un- 
fortunately his handling of the large literature 
on the revolutionary movement to the Revolu- 
tion of 1905 is much less penetrating, perhaps 
because intellectual history does not seem to 
interest him particularly. ` 

Westwood makes a visible effort to be read- 
able, and in the main he succeeds. His use 
of literary depictions of the civil war and 
Second World War, for example, is vivid and 
pertinent. Sometimes his quotation of a con- 
temporary historical source sums up a topic 
with just the right touch, as in Queen Vic- 
toria’s impression of Nicholas I—"very clever 
I do not think him." Occasionally his attempts 
at sarcasm or verbal play miss the mark, as in 
his attempts to make fun of Orthodox piety 
or the tasteless reference to Stalin as "the Geor- 
gian in the woodpile." 

All things considered, this is a useful addi- 
tion to the shelf of surveys for the under- 
graduate or general reader. 

ROBERT H. MCNEAL 
University of Massachusetts, 
Amherst 


LINDA GERSTEIN. Nikolai Strakhov. (Russian 
Research Center Studies 65.) Cambridge, Mass.: 
Harvard University Press. 1971. Pp. xi, 233. 
$8.50. 


Mrs. Linda Gerstein’s intellectual biography 
of N. N. Strakhov is yet another effort to treat 
fairly some of the victims of the liberal and 
radical historiography of nineteenth-century 
Russian thought. Strakhov is treated primarily 
as a philosopher and only secondarily as a 
man of letters and a social critic. Gerstein 
makes a successful attempt to portray the 
relationship between Strakhov and such literary 
figures as Dostoevsky, Grigorev, and Tolstoi. 
This is one of the most useful aspects of the 
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monograph. She also paints a fair picture of 
St. Petersburg journalism in the last half of 
the nineteenth century and the peculiar apoliti- 
cal, theoretical and philosophically complex 
picture of Strakhov's role in the battle of ideas 
fought at the time in the thick journals. 

, Mrs, Gerstein's argument that Strakhov helps 
to illustrate the "richness and complexity" of 
Russian intellectual life in the ninetenth cen- 
tury is proved only in part. Complexity must 
be admitted, but it is difficult to accept “rich- 
ness" in the study of a man as inconsistent and 
admittedly contradictory as Strakhov. Cer- 
tainly, while Strakhov's biography may be 
shown to parallel that of Renan in the West, 
Gerstein herself is forced to acknowledge that 
Strakhov created no philosophical systems of his 
own. Strakhov, the seminarist, biologist, literary 
and social critic, and, above all, philosopher, 
is presented by Gerstein as an ascetic cerebral 
being who was divorced from the usual emo- 
tional and visceral conditioning of childhood 
and adolescence. Therefore, with the exception 
of her two final chapters "The Hermit" and 
the "Final Triumph," Strakhov the man fails 
to be clearly portrayed. I am not suggesting 
that Mrs. Gerstein do for Strakhov what Frik- 
son did for Luther, but the idealism of Strakhov 
probably has its emotional underpinnings, as 
does that of Aksakov and Katkov. 

MARTIN KATZ 
University of Alberta 


V. G. KOROLENKO. The History of My Con- 
temporary. Translated and abridged by NEIL 
parsons. New York: Oxford University Press. 
1972. Pp. xii, 255. $12.00. 


Vladimir G. Korolenko (1853-1921) was, by 
virtue of the position his father had attained 
in the civil bureaucracy, always rated by the 
police as a hereditary noble. In later life he 
earned his living as a journalist. Unfortunately, 
to be a noble, though it carried a few per- 
sonal privileges, did not mean possession of 
a landed estate or a family tradition of having 
been serf owners. His father was extraordi- 
narily incorruptible in his judicial decisions 
and carried his uprightness to the point of 
angrily rejecting proffered gifts from litigants 
even long after the case had been closed. 
This was not the technique used by the great 
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majority of bureaucrats to provide themselves 
with a competence. To make matters worse, he 
died a few months before he would have been 
entitled to a reasonable pension, leaving his 
widow a difficult struggle to provide for their 
five children. Nevertheless, aided by a scholar- 
ship awarded by Rovno high school, Vladimir 
was able to attend the university in St. Peters- 
burg. Finding his first year wasted, he trans- 
ferred to the Forestry Institute in Moscow, 
whence he was plucked by arrest on suspicion. 
Ever a pronounced individualist, he did not 
join the Union of Liberation and so played 
only a peripheral part in the exciting events 
of 1905. His major claims to fame rest on his 
telling journalistic attacks on the tsarist au- 
thorities, most notably in the Beilis ritual 
murder trial. 

His History of My Contemporary he re. 
garded as his major work. He had no mind 
to write his own biography; what he planned 
was a sort of collective biography of men like 
himself, with detailed commentaries on the 
conditions under which they had struggled. 
To be.sure, this necessitated recording inci- 
dents in his own life, not for autobiographical 
reasons but to supply pegs on which he could 
hang his generalized commentaries. The present 
translation is a judicious and felicitous abridg- 
ment, preserving his tone and style, with its 
penetrating analyses and reflecting his wry 
humor. It ends abruptly in 1879, when he was 
sent into administrative exile in the bleak 
North for five years. A later addition, more 
hastily written and lacking the commentaries 
that illumine the earlier portion, has been 
altogether omitted from the translation. 

By anecdotes from his own life and those 
of friends, he makes clear the nature of the 
educational system at its several levels and the 
inefficiency of the Okhrana, for all its dragnet 
arrests and lack of interest in hard evidence 
of guilt. 

Unfortunately there is no index. 

T JESSE D. CLARKSON 


A. N. TSAMUTALL Ocherki demokraticheskogo 
napravieniia v russkoi istoriografii 60-70-kh 
godov XIX v. [Survey of the Democratic Direc- 
tion in Russian Historiography in the 1860s 
and 1870s] (Akademiia Nauk SSSR, Institut 
Istorii SSSR, Leningradskoe Otdelenie.) Lenin- 
grad: Izdatel'stvo "Nauka." 1971. Pp. 250. 
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M. G. FEDOROV. Russkaia progressiunaia mysl 
XIX vu.: Ot geograficheskogo determinizma k 
istoricheskomy materializmy [Russian Progres- 
sive "Thought of the 19th Century: From Geo- 
graphic Determinism to Historical Materialism]. 
Edited by L. v. ALIAKRINSKII. (Akademiia Nauk 
SSSR, Sibirskoe Otdelenie, Institut Istorii, 
Filologii i Filosofii) Novosibirsk: Izdatel'stvo 
"Nauka." 1972. Pp. 160. 


The authors of these two books are searching 
for further nineteenth-century roots of con- 
temporary Soviet historical and philosophical 
thinking. Tsamutali is far more successful in 
the task than Fedorov. 

Limiting himself to the non-Marxist oppo- 
nents of the government during the 1860s and 
1870s, Tsamutali delineates the historical ideas 
of G. Z. Elizeev, N. V. Shelgunov, A. P. Shcha- 
pov, I. A. Khudiakov, I. G. Pryzhov, S. S. 
Shashkov, and N. Ya. Aristov. Although some 
of them already have had extensive coverage 
by Soviet scholars (for example, Shchapov and 
Aristov); their historical writings have been 
largely ignored until now because they fit 
neither the thesis nor the antithesis of the 
Russian revolutionary movement. Western 
writers have made even fewer attempts to 
look beyond the superstars of Russia's popu- 
lism, a movement with which most of these 
men were associated. 

In contrast to Fedorov, Tsamutali’s book 
contains a useful index and is organized in a 
systematic way. Each chapter includes a valu- 
able overview of the literature on its main 
character. The author refers to the “mistaken 
positions” of several members of his cast, but 
the book is quite free from ideologically de- 
termined jargon. It is particularly good, with 
new insights, on Khudiakov, who is normally 
treated only as a folklorist, Pryzhov, Elizeev, 
and Aristov. Tsamutali’s essays are weakened 
somewhat when he tries to attribute too great 
a degree of historical scholarship to some of 
the writers (for example, Shelgunov and Eli- 
zeev). Often their interpretations were the 
result of personal political preferences rather 
than of serious historical research. At times, 
too, he exaggerates the originality of their 
thinking. Nevertheless, their writings were im- 
portant in their own time, and Tsamutali has 
done us a service by bringing them to our 
attention. 

Unfortunately, the same cannot be said of 
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Fedorov's book. Attempting to trace the growth 
of materialistic principles in the nineteenth 
century, he credits all "progressive" ideas in 
the philosophy of history to those who con- 
tributed to the movement toward historical 
materialism. Thus, he ties into the develop- 
ment "bourgeois liberals"—S. M. Solov'ev and 
V. O. Kliuchevsky, who were the "theoreticians 
of Russian geographical sociology"—and a non- 
Marxist revolutionary thinker, L. I. Mechnikov. 
These men provided a solid foundation for 
geographical determinism from which “pro- 
gressive” sociology could refute the “religio- 
mystical” concept of history and “reactionary 
geopolitics,” with its accompanying racist, na- 
tionalist, and warmongering notions. 

The parallel and overlapping development 
of historical materialism in the nineteenth 
century is traced to Belinski in the first in- 
stance but, above all, to Chernyshevski, It was 
Chernyshevski, Fedorov says, who brought to 
Russian thinking a realistic class revolutionary 
point of view about man and his surroundings. 
But only Marxism provided fully the philo- 
sophical base from which to struggle for free- 
dom from oppression. 

Quite frankly the book is a bore. Text- 
bookish, awkwardly put together, and garbled 
chronologically, it fails to support clearly the 
conclusions with which its author obviously 
started. Fedorov’s treatment of Solov’ev, whom 
he says was an “atheist” in some matters, and 
Kliuchevsky is interesting but strained. Fedorov 
adds nothing new on Belinski or Chernyshev- 
ski, and he practically ignores Plekhanov, who 
was part of a chapter heading. All in all, the 
book is reminiscent of those of twenty years 
ago when tiresome phrases about falsification 
and bourgeois reactionism were more fash- 
ionable. 

J. LAURENCE BLACK 
Laurentian University 


ABBOTT GLEASON. European and Muscovite: 
Ivan Kireevsky and the Origins of Slavophilism. 
(Russian Research Center Studies, 68.) Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press. 1972. 


Pp. x, 376. $13.50. 

Gleason is one of a relatively large group of 
Western and Soviet scholars whose attention 
has recently been focused on I. V. Kireevsky 
and Moscow Slavophilism. Periodically “neo- 
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Slavophil" movements have appeared to keep 
interest alive in this old doctrine. The dura- 
‘bility of Slavophilism seems to be an expres- 
sion of its vital core, based on two propositions 
of deep human concern: first, the realization 
that man's creativity is expressed through the 
activity of the individual, whatever his social 
roots, while his nobility is expressed through 
his service to his fellow man or community; 
second, that man has never been a creature 
.of reason alone. Although neither of these 
propositions is startlingly original, it is to a 
great extent the element of universality that 
has kept Slavophilism alive. 

Kireevsky’s role in the Slavophil movement 
is well attested by a number of book-length 
works in several languages and numerous 
shorter treatments in Russian, European, and 
American historical literature. Happily for the 
English reader Gleason’s is a lucid and highly 
readable biography. He seems to have extracted 
the last drop of information about a man 
whose life and career are not always well docu- 
mented. This is a notable achievement, and 
Kireevsky, the man, emerges remarkably com- 
plete. One feels less a sense of completeness in 

the presentation of Kireevsky the Slavophil and 
of Slavophilism, the doctrine and ideology to 
which Kireevsky made a major contribution and 
on which his present-day reputation is based. 

It is just as risky to generalize from the study 
of one Slavophil about a doctrine of four or 
more as, in this case, it is unavoidable, for the 
author is at the mercy of Slavophilism's com- 
plexities, intricacies, and contradictions. The 
more avoidable flaw is the stereotyped insistence 
on Slavophilism’s conservative patriarchal and 
antirational aspects, a judgment that could be 
better balanced by a fresher and more dis- 
criminating if not more complete examination 
of Slavophilism. In fact the Slavophils were 
neither as antirational nor as conservative as 
Gleason represents them. As Gleason acknowl- 
edges, they had a high regard for the “ ‘logical- 
technical’ culture of the West”; they admired 
Western science, advocated railroads, attempted 
to introduce modern agricultural machinery 
and methods into Russia, and made notable 
contributions (Koshelev and particularly 
Samarin) to serf emancipation. Orthodox 
egalitarian, democratic sobornost’ and its sec- 
ular counterpart, the principle of communality, 
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basically deriving from the ancient historical 
Russian peasant commune, Khomyakov’s and 
Aksakov’s Christian anarchism and populism— 
all these would ill-fit Gleason’s formulation of 
Slavophilism as “an articulation of patriarchal 
pre-industrial hostility to rationalism.” Finally 
Kireevsky's "spiritual testament" of December 
1855, first published in 1966, of which Gleason 
was understandably unaware, is a. scathing at- 
tack on Nicholas I as the archconservative and 
villain impeding the brilliant march of Russian 
literature. 

A young contemporary of the Slavophils, a 
gifted and determined ideological opponent, 
held that Slavophilism had been borrowed from 
second-rate Western thinkers. This opinion has 
been echoed ever since. Gleason is more char- 
itable and allows that the Slavophils also 
borrowed from some first-rate Western minds. 
One wishes that this fine biography had been 
further enhanced by a freer and a more sensi- 
tive evaluation of Kireevsky’s thought and 
Slavophilism and by concentrating less on the 
Western and more on the Russian home scene, 
where Slavophilism was in fact born. 

PETER K. CHRISTOFF 
San Francisco State University 


ROBERT C. TUCKER. Stalin as Revolutionary, 
1879-1929: A Study in History and Personality. 
New York: W. W. Norton and Company. 1973. 
Pp. xx, 519. $12.95. , 
ADAM B. ULAM. Stalin: The Man and His Era. 
New York: Viking Press. 1973. Pp. 741. $12.95. 
A striking phenomenon is taking place in the 
field of modern Russian history: Stalin is emerg- 
ing as its focal point while the once dominant 
figure of Lenin is being forced back into a 
secondary position. Not that Lenin's role as 
founding father of the Soviet political system 
is seriously in dispute, but historians are in- 
creasingly coming to recognize that his place 
in history will ultimately be determined by 
the degree to which he is judged responsible 
for the all-embracing system of controls estab- 
lished by Stalin on the Leninist foundations. 
In the Soviet Union itself Stalin has not 
only been made the subject of a major work of 
unorthodox scholarship (Roy Medvedev's Let 
History Judge [1971], but he dominates the 
historical outlook of the democratic opposition, 
which finds expression in Samizdat. In the 
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face of this broad surge of interest in Stalin 
the official party ideologists have been reduced 
to an uneasy silence, hoping that by shifting 
attention back to Lenin and his policies they 
can somehow finesse the awkward problems 
raised by the Stalinist legacy with regard to 
the party's legitimacy and claim to a monopoly 
of power. 

American scholars have meanwhile been 
making contributions of fundamental im- 
portance to the study of Stalin's career and 
' policies. Completing the Soviet edition of 
Stalin's Collected Works, which was broken off 
in 1952 and never resumed, Robert H. McNeal 
has edited three supplementary volumes, cover- 
ing the period 1934-53 (1966). He has also 
compiled an annotated bibliography of Stalin's 
works (1967). Jack F. Matlock and F. C. Hol- 
ling, Jr, have prepared an index to Stalin's 
collected works (1955). Some of Stalin's major 
theoretical writings have been published, with 
a controversial introduction, by Bruce Franklin 
(The Essential Stalin |1972]). 

Now two new biographies of Stalin have ap- 
peared, by the heads of two of the most im- 
portant centers of research on Russian history 
and politics in the United States—the Russian 
Research Center at Harvard, of which Professor 
Adam B. Ulam is the newly designated director, 
and the Russian Studies Center at Princeton, 
of which Professor Robert C. Tucker has been 
the director for the past ten years. Each book 
is the product of long years of preparation— 
Tucker’s first concept, we learn, dates back to 
his service in the United States Embassy in 
Moscow in the late 1940s, while Ulam's book 
is the latest in an impressive series of studies 
that have centered around the development 
of Bolshevism and the history of Soviet foreign 
policy, both fields central to the analysis of 
Stalin's career. Tucker’s book, which will be 
followed by at least one more volume, ends 
with Stalin's fiftieth birthday in December 1929, 
while Ulam carries the story down to Stalin's 
death in March 1953. 

The principal difference between the two 
books, however, is not one of scale but of ap- 
proach. Ulam's is a brilliantly written but on 
the whole conventional historical biography 
that sees its subject from the outside and 
follows his life from the cradle to the grave; 
Tucker’s study, as its subtitle indicates, repre- 
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sents a bold attempt to introduce a new ele- 
ment into the field by tracing the development 
of its subject's personality structure. 

In taking this path Tucker is entering a 
still largely uncharted territory, that of "psy- 
chohistory,” to use the term proposed by the 
psychiatrist Erik Erikson, to whom Tucker 
acknowledges an intellectual debt. One's eval- 
uation of Tucker’s pioneering effort will de- 
pend on one's willingness to recognize sig- 
nificance in seemingly small details and to 
accept an analysis resting in considerable part 
on inference and hypothesis. One prominent 
Soviet affairs specialist, the New York Times’ 
Harrison E. Salisbury, has expressed polite 
skepticism; my own view is that Tucker has 
achieved a real break-through and that his 
analysis throws a flood of light into previously 
obscure corners. 

Take, for example, the concept of "beating" 
in Stalin's psychology. Tucker traces this con- 
cept from its traumatic roots in Stalin's child- 
hood through its extension to the idea of 
triumphing over a political opponent. He 
shows how the double meaning links such 
widely separated episodes in Stalin's career as 
the fight against the Mensheviks before the 
Revolution, the factional struggle of the 1920s, 
the Great Purge, and the preparations for the 
"Doctors Plot." 'To this list one can add 
Stalin's speech to a conference of industrial 
managers in February 1931 in which he warned 
that if Russia did not want to be beaten again, 
as she had been in the past, she must catch 
up with the advanced industrial nations in 
ten years. 

Illuminating, too, is Tucker’s analysis of 
Stalin’s wholehearted acceptance of Russian 
nationalism, which Tucker believes was ac- 
companied by an emotional rejection of his 
own native Georgian nationalism. Tucker sees 
this as a process of self-identification with a 
powerful national group and at the same time 
as a denial of membership in a numerically 
weak, isolated, and backward minority, and he 
is able to offer some suggestive views on the 
roots of Stalin’s anti-Semitism in this context. 

Oddly out of character with the main part 
of Tucker’s book is its opening chapter in 
which a labored and, to me, unconvincing 
attempt is made to show that the nineteenth- 
century Russian revolutionary movement un- 
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consciously embraced a kind of ideological 
autocracy even while it was consciously fighting 
against tsarist autocracy. The view that the 
totalitarian streak in Russian socialism is ex- 
plained mainly in terms of Russian history 
overlooks the vital contribution made by the 
French revolutionary tradition, especially 
Jacobinism, as J. L. Talmon has convincingly 
shown in his The Rise of Totalitarian De- 
mocracy (1952). 

` In bringing his study to an end in 1929 
Tucker stops just short of the major difficulties 
that lie in the path of any would-be biographer 
of Stalin, for the year 1929, as historians of 
Soviet Russia have long recognized, constitutes 
a kind of continental divide with regard to 
historical evidence. It is one of the merits of 
Adam Ulam's biography of Stalin that it sur- 
mounts this barrier with seeming ease. For 
Ulam, Stalin after 1929 was essentially what 
he had been before: the ablest, shrewdest, most 
ruthless of the Bolshevik leaders. Following 
this approach Ulam sets forth what can be 
described as an updated, more sophisticated 
version of the concept of Stalinism that was 
presented in Merle Fainsod's classic study, How 
Russia Is Ruled (1958, 1963). For Fainsod, 
Stalin after 1929 was the unchallenged leader 
of a party and a nation that had been 
thoroughly subdued. Evidence incompatible 
with this concept—for example, indications of 
a link between the deputy secret police chief 
Yagoda and the Right Opposition—was either 
ignored or minimized. 

Ulam is too well informed a scholar simply 
to repeat Fainsod's approach—by now the evi- 
dence pointing to a continuing internal op- 
position to Stalin after 1929 is too well estab- 
lished to be ignored. But Ulam still sees the 
controversial episodes of Stalin's career after 
1929 from the old viewpoint; for him Stalin's 
position was never really in jeopardy, nor was 
there ever any serious attempt to limit his 
power. This is, of course, a defensible position, 
though less so than it once appeared. To 
sustain it, however, it would be necessary to 
give serious consideration to the views of his- 
torians who have challenged it, and all too 
often Ulam fails to do this, resorting to the 
device of either ignoring evidence incompatible 
with his presentation or dismissing it without 
serious discussion. 
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Surprisingly Ulam's tendency to inflate 
Stalin’s historical role leads the author to 
advance a revisionist version of the Bolshevik 
Revolution. Noting the well-established his 
torical fact that Stalin was assigned only a 
minor role in the preparations for the seizure 
of power; Ulam argues that this should not 
be taken as an indication that Stalin was still 
regarded by Lenin as only a secondary figure 
in the Bolshevik leadership but that, on the 
contrary, Stalin was considered important 
enough to be named a member of a hypo- 
thetical “reserve center,” to be held in readiness 
to assume contro] if the attempt at a seizure 
of power Jed by Lenin and Trotsky misfired. 
As support for this hypothesis, for which no 
documentary evidence has been produced, 
Ulam cites the testimony presented at the 1938 
Moscow trial where it was alleged that the 
defendants had established a "reserve center" 
in their conspiracy against Stalin. 

This and similar innovations are made more 
palatable thanks to Ulam's lively, pungent style, 
which makes even the dullest chapter in Com- 
munist party history sparkle with life. A 
sardonic wit and a mordant satirical tone help 
keep the pace brisk and should ensure the 
book a wide audience. It seems doubtful, how- 
ever, that Ulam's attempt at a solution of the 
major historical problems connected with 
Stalin's career will win lasting acceptance. For 
the future, progress in understanding Stalin 
and his era is likely to be achieved by intensive 
study both of individual episodes and of link- 
ing themes in Stalin's character and politics 
and by broad studies of the historical context 
within which Stalin's career unfolded. Tucker, 
with his analysis of Stalin's personality struc- 
ture, has opened up an enormously promising 
vein of research. The old obstacles to historical 
study of post-1929 Soviet Russia are gradually 
being overcome, and a new frontier for his- 
torical research awaits development. 

ROBERT M. SLUSSER 
Michigan State University 


SHMUEL GALAL The Liberation Movement in 
Russia, 1900-1905. (Soviet and East European 
Studies.) New York: Cambridge University 
Press. 1973. Pp. x, 325. $22.50. 


P. I. KABANOV et al. Proletariat vo glave osvobo- 
ditel'nogo dvizheniia v Rossii (1895-1917 gg.) 
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[ Ihe Proletariat at the Head of the Liberation 
Movement in Russia (1895-1917)] Moscow: 
Izdatel'stvo “Mysl’.” 1971. Pp. 332. 


These books are quite dissimilar. Shmuel Galai 
has written a well-researched, meticulously de- 
tailed study of the efforts by Western-oriented 
intellectuals to bring constitutional government 
to Russia before the Revolution of 1905. The 
outgrowth of his London doctoral dissertation, 
this work is a significant contribution to West- 
ern scholarship on Russia and should stand for 
many years as the definitive, descriptive history 
of the liberation movement as Western scholars 
and the "liberationists" themselves have gen- 
erally understood it. The Soviet volume, a 
collection of essays prepared by participants 
in a 1967 “anniversary” conference in Odessa, 
treats the liberation movement in the broad, 
Soviet sense of that term—as the struggle 
toward socialist revolution in 1917. Uneven in 
quality and in parts unnervingly tendentious, 
it attempts to demonstrate the predominant 
role of Russian labor in that struggle in a 
series of six chronologically divided essays, all 
but two of which (those by A. V. Ushakov 
and L. I. Leskova) deserve their probable 
future obscurity. Were it not for the way in 
which each reflects the dominant biases of 
Western and Soviet scholarship about Russia's 
"liberation," they would not warrant a joint 
review. 

Yet together they make an interesting con- 
trast, particularly if one compares Galai's work 
with the most able piece in the Soviet volume, 
"The Establishment of the Proletariat as the 
Leader of the Revolutionary Movement" be- 
tween 1900 and 1905 by A. V. Ushakov. Galai's 
focus is the Union of Liberation. He concen- 
trates on its origins in "zemstvo radicalism" 
and the "democratic intelligentsia," the con- 
ferences and debates among the Beseda group, 
and the "prolonged polemics" of Osvobozh- 
denie, which he details with thoroughness and 
sophistication. The outlines George Fischer 
sketched in Russian Liberalism (1958) are here 
fleshed out completely, with full attention to 
all available published materials. (Galai's bib- 
liography runs some thirty-five pages!) He also 
considers the regime's inept response to liberal 
pressures, and particularly the role and in- 
fluence of liberal “public opinion," ending with 
a description of how the liberationist coalition 
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collapsed during 1905, which skillfully makes 
clear the reasons behind its “defeat in victory.” 

Galai’s perspectives, however, are limited. 
The “public opinion” to which he devotes a 
full chapter consists only of the views of 
educated, upper-class Russia (obshchestvo), 
rather than sentiments of workers, peasants, 
students, or even radical socialists; for him 
"radicals" are professionals and intellectuals 
interested in full constitutionalism, rather than 
those outside the Union of Liberation striving 
for social leveling. Galai is clearly conscious 
of growing unrest among Russia's workers and 
peasants in the pre-ıgos period and makes 
reference to the increasing frequency of strikes, 
particularly after 1902. He also recognizes that 
the strike wave propelled workers into a 
“mighty anti-government force" and led to a 
new consideration of their revolutionary role 
at the Schaffhausen conference in 1903. Yet 
like his liberationist subjects themselves, many 
of whom were profoundly disillusioned with 
Russia's "ignorant and barbaric masses," Galai 
considers "foolhardy" the notion that libera- 
tionists might have used declassé urban ele- 
ments as a "spearhead in the attack on the 
existing political and social order"; and he is 
led to similar conclusions about the relative 
importance of broader social patterns or forces 
in structuring the revolutionary struggle. For 
him it was the liberation movement that 
"achieved supremacy among the forces fighting 
autocracy' and whose activities, by implica- 
tion, were of determinant importance in pre- 
paring the ground for the autocracy's destruc- 
tion. 

Ushakov, on the other hand, is unequivocal 
in emphasizing the supremacy of Russia's work- 
ers. Insofar as the liberationists arguments 
affected the old regime, he argues that it was 
due to the way in which proletarian disaffec- 
tion led to the threat of massive social upheaval, 
a flood tide of popular unrest which itself 
was a force fighting autocracy and against 
which, for many reasons, the regime was rela- 
tively powerless. Drawing on Soviet archives, 
Ushakov tries to show how social conditions 
led to a rapid radicalization of workers in the 
pre-ıgos period. He analyzes such factors as 
proletarian social structure, forms of factory 
and plant organization, and the more familiar 
ties between workers and the countryside in an 
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effort to show what facilitated the spread of 
revolutionary sentiments; and when he discusses 
the "democratic intelligentsia" he refers pri- 
marily to poorer urban and rural students, 
teachers, and professionals who maintained 
close contacts with workers and peasants and 
whose views were structured by considerations 
of social as well as political democracy. For 
Ushakov it is the workers and the Social 
Democratic allies who emerge as the cutting 
edge of the fight against autocracy, not the 
liberationists, a conclusion as reflective of 
dominant Soviet historiography as Galai's is 
of Western studies. 

What is missing from both of these investi- 
gations is proper attention to the other: an 
effort on Galai's part to go beyond liberationist 
perspectives in evaluating the movement’s his- 
torical role, toward a reassessment that would 
give due weight to broader social patterns or 
forces; and a willingness on the part of Soviet 
historians to abandon efforts at proving the 
hegemony of the proletariat in favor of a 
balanced examination of the liberationists’ im- 
portance. Galai, it should be stressed, has re- 
stricted his focus deliberately, and one cannot 
fault him for a volume he had no intention 
of writing. His effort is not to examine the 
liberation movement in broad social terms but 
to detail its internal development, a task that 
he performs admirably. There can be no doubt 
from this study of either his abilities or the 
likelihood of significant future contributions. 
'The limitations of Ushakov's analysis are more 
troubling. Once again one is made dismal by 
an able historian's need to work within clear, 
formal restraints on both scholarship and in- 
terpretation. (One can only be depressed to 
read, for example, in a scholarly volume de- 
signed for a limited, sophisticated audience that 
"facts irrefutably affirm the correctness of 
Lenin's views" [p. 215].) Inside the USSR and 
out, the real competence of leading Soviet 
historians deserves more respect. 

WILLIAM G. ROSENBERG 
University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor 


I. S. ZENUSHKINA. Sovetskaia natsional’naia 
politika i burzhuaznye istoriki: Stanovlenie 
Sovetskogo mnogonatsional’nogo | gosudarstva 
(1917-1922 gody) v sovremennoi amerikanskoi 
istoriografü [Soviet Nationality Policy and 
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Bourgeois Historians: The Establishment of the 
Soviet Multi-National State (1917-1922) in 
Contemporary American Historiography]. Mos- 
cow: Izdatel’stvo “Mysl’.” 1971. Pp. 283. 


Miss Zenushkina’s purpose in writing this little 
monograph is to expose the sinister designs of 
Western historians writing on Soviet nationality 
policy in the period of the formation of the 
Soviet Union (1917-22). The term “bourgeois” 
used in the title is meant to define all those 
historians who do not agree with the current 
official Soviet line on the subject. Although the 
author implies repeatedly that all these scholars 
work in intimate collaboration and to the 
same end, she is quick to discover and point 
out any disagreement among them. Apparently 
in recognition of the intensity of nationalist 
feeling in Turkestan and the Ukraine, the 
first two of the three chapters of this book are 
devoted to these regions. The third and last 
chapter deals with the constitutional process 
leading to the establishment of the Union. 
The author has done her homework well and 
shows familiarity with the more obscure Ameri- 
can scholarly publications. On the other hand 
her interpretation is below any criticism, largely 
because she imputes motives without having 
any evidence for so doing. The frequent use 
of the words “falsification” and “falsifier” to 
describe historians holding views that at worst 
are unsound, and more often than not happen 
to be correct, debases the quality of the work 
and certainly brings no credit to the publishing 
house. It is difficult to see for whom such a 
book is intended, unless it is for party officials 
in the borderland areas where better-educated 
readers have access to Ámerican historical litera- 
ture and may ask awkward questions. 
RICHARD PIPES 
Harvard University 


1. I. MINTS et al., editors. Pobeda Sovetskoi vlasti 
v Zakavkaze [The Victory of Soviet Power in 
the 'Transcaucasus]. (Institut Istorii an Azer- 
baid-Zhanskoi SSR; Institut Istorii an Armian- 
skoi SSR; Institut Istorii, Arkheologii i Etno- 
grafii im. I. A. Dzhavakhishvili an Gruzinskoi 
SSR.) Tbilisi: Izdatel'stvo “Metsniereba.” 1971. 
Pp. 682. 


The above work is a rather banal product of 
"collective scholarship" in the USSR. The par- 
ticipating historians, despite their use of pri- 
mary sources, have produced a tiresome po- 
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lemic. Their intention seems to have been to 
refute certain aspects of the work of Firuz 
Kazemzadeh (The Struggle for Transcaucasia 
[1951]), Richard Pipes (The Formation of the 
Soviet Union [1968], and other "bourgeois 
historians” not mentioned. In particular they 
are trying to refute the propositions that “toil- 
ing Transcaucasia” was not prepared for revolu- 
tion and that the “proletarian revolution” was 
introduced into Transcaucasia “from outside.” 

The book reveals something about the in- 
tellectual climate of the USSR in 1971. Stalin 
is praised for his “contribution” to the study 
of this period, and his portrait is displayed on 
page 194. The labeling of bourgeois nationalism 
as “poison” (p. 598) and the immoderate at- 
tacks on the Transcaucasian nationalist parties 
reflect continuing concern in Moscow about 
local nationalism. 

However, I think the cause of truth is served 
by giving the Soviet case presented herein as 
much credit as possible. I believe it is true 
that, first, the industrial workers of Transcau- 
casia—such few as were present—were polit- 
ically mobilized by the Bolsheviks, and others; 
second, that in some rural areas the peasants 
seized land from big landowners by force in 
1917-18; and, third, that the Bolshevik takeover 
in 1920-21 was not universally deplored in 
Transcaucasia and was even welcomed by some. 

These Transcaucasian scholars have shown 
that their region was no more backward polit- 
ically than Russia, outside of Moscow and 
Petrograd. They are least convincing when they 
try to link peasant unrest to Bolshevik stimula- 
tion and leadership (pp. 150-64, 229-38). 

Unfortunately these scholars fail to bring out 
the basic facts of life at this time: that in 
Transcaucasia the ties of kinship and ethnicity 
were stronger than those of class, party, or 
ideology; and that the need for physical safety 
and food made the people accept the leadership 
of anyone who gave hope of satisfying those 
unavoidable human requirements. 

MARY KILBOURNE MATOSSIAN 
University of Maryland, ~ 
College Park 
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M. A. GASRATIAN et al, editors. Noveishaia 
istoriia Turtsii [Modern History of Turkey]. 
(Akademiia Nauk SSSR, Institut Narodov Azii; 
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Akademiia Nauk Azerbaidzhanskoi SSR, In- 
stitut Blezhnego i Srednego Vostoka; Akademiia 
Nauk Armianskoi SSR, Sektor Vostokove- 
deniia.) Moscow: Izdatel’stvo “Nauka.” 1968. 


Pp. 395. 


The history of modern Turkey is a difficult 
subject for those Soviet historians who work 
from a Marxist-Leninist point of view. From 
this perspective the pattern of development 
the Turkish Republic has followed in the 
realms of internal and external politics is a 
contradictory one. And if the historian remains 
inflexible in this approach, the Turkish 
“model” produces somewhat baffling results. 
Such is the case with this book. The fact that 
the team of historians who produced this 
volume was unable to write a conclusion or 
even brief summary of their findings indicates 
that they were unable to come to grips with 
modern Turkish history. 

The chronologically arranged chapters, writ- 
ten by different historians, present some sur- 
prising interpretations, a selection of which 
follows. Each political change that ‘Turkey ex- 
perienced in this century is portrayed as a 
victory by the bourgeoisie over the "kulak, 
capitalist, clerical" groups, and these changes 
were largely victories that brought no improve- 
ments in the existence of the working masses 
or peasants. The authors contend that this 
is as true for the Young Turk “revolution” as 
for the establishment of the Republic, the in- 
troduction of the two-party system in 1950, 
and the military coup in 1960. Furthermore, 
Mustafa Kemal is almost invisible with the 
exception of those months when he is receiving 
Soviet military assistance during the war for 
independence and the month of his death. No 
attention is given to the immense power and 
popularity that Atatürk held or to the result- 
ing dependence of Turkish development on his 
own unique personality. 

The analysis of Turkish foreign policy does 
not deviate from this mold. For example, in the 
few months surrounding November 1917 the 
Turks cease to belong to the “imperialist block” 
that is losing colonial possessions, especially in 
Anatolia, and join the ranks of those objects of 
imperialism striving for national liberation. It 
is asserted that the Turkish ruling circles recog- 
nize the value of friendly relations with the 
USSR, yet are under the domination of the 
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“imperialist cliques” of the United States—this 
as early as 1924! The construction of a steel mill 
with Soviet credit is an example of the former, 
the building of an oil refinery with the aid of 
a Western consortium, the latter. 

'The most distressing misrepresentation found 
in this volume concerns, however, the role of 
the Turkish workers and peasants in politics 
and, with it, the importance of the Turkish 
communist party. That the vast majority of 
these social groups were and are politically con- 
servative, even “reactionary” and religiously 
traditionalist, is ignored; that the “capitalist” 
middle-class professionals in the urban areas 
were and are progressive, even socialist, is also 
overlooked. The statistics provided are unreli- 
able and unsubstantiated. The reader finds no 
clue as to their origin from the bibliography. 

The value of this book is not that it provides 
one with a useful history of modern Turkey, but 
rather that it is a good example of how an 
author's inflexible methodology and historical 
ideology can render history unintelligiable. 

ALAN W. FISHER 
Michigan State University 
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STEPHEN S. LARGE. The Rise of Labor in Japan: 
The Yüaikai, r912—19. Tokyo: Sophia Univer- 
sity. 1972. Pp. xi, 218. $10.00. 


This capable and judicious book portrays a 
critical period in the evolution of Japanese la- 
bor and should thus be of interest to students of 
comparative labor history as well as to Japanese 
historians. The study admirably fulfills its two- 
fold purpose: first, to present the history of the 
Yüaikai as a labor organization; second, to 
examine the Yuaikai as a vehicle with which 
leading intellectuals hoped to implement their 
ideas for social reform and revolution. Although 
the Yuaikai was Japan's largest labor organiza- 
tion in 1919, its membership embraced only 
thirty thousand workers out of a potential force 
that included nearly two million factory workers 
alone. It was, as the author notes, "hardly a 
mass movement." The Yuaikai was a loosely 
organized society of local branches concentrated 
heavily in the Kwanto and the Kansai regions. 
Its leaders were drawn from a variety of back- 
grounds. A few were aides of the founder or 
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former workers risen from the ranks; many were 
young college graduates imbued with political 
fervor or university professors in search of social 
laboratories. Standing atop this precarious struc- 
ture was the individual who symbolized the or- 
ganization, Suzuki Bunji. A vain, obese, and 
autocratic master, Suzuki was a Christian con- 
vert who founded the Yüaikai as an agency of 
social uplift for the workers near his church in 
Tokyo. He built the organization to fulfill his 
own goals of gradualist social reform. In a short 
time, bowever, conditions of the working man, 
ideological disputes, and ensuing struggles for 
power all changed the harmonious aspirations 
of the founder. After several years of infighting 
and adaptation the Yüaikai was a more aggres- 
sive organization when it entered a new general 
federation in 1919. Although it had, in the 
author's view, created a sound legacy for po- 
tential development, the Yüaikai had obviously 
affected only a very small share of Japan's 
workers. Large explains this by citing how 
personnel and ideological disputes undercut 
organizational efforts, but he also infers that the 
Yuaikai did not succeed in organizing workers 
— especially at the most critical juncture—be- 
cause its goals were incompatible with the de- 
mands of workers. This finding raises serious 
questions. Can we illuminate the history of 
Japanese labor in the prewar period with more 
studies of patronizing intellectuals and their 
ideological squabbles? Or should we shift our 
focus from labor's leaders to an examination of 
Japanese workers themselves? With this laud- 
able study in hand, it is both possible and nec- 
essary to turn to the second task. 

GARY D. ALLINSON 

University of Pittsburgh 


BEN-AMI SHILLONY. Revolt in Japan: The Young 
Officers and the February 26, 1936 Incident. 
Princeton: Princeton University Press. 1973. 
Pp. xiii, 263. $10.50. 

In dealing with Japanese politics in general 
and the politics of the 1930s in particular, one 
is never quite sure that all is what it seems. The 
author of this monograph on the February 26 
Incident displays such doubts from time to 
time, but on the whole he has reconstructed 
the episode as fully as one probably can on the 
basis of published materials and the recollec- 
tions of participants. 
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The book clarifies a great many points raised 
but never fully explored by earlier writers. The 
author gives a good if undramatic account of 
the organizational origins of the Young Officer 
movement, its social composition, its connec- 
tions with elements in the civilian right wing, 
and its place in the factional struggles that beset 
the Japanese officer corps in the 1930s. He also 
illumines subsidiary issues such as the signifi- 
cance of zaibatsu contributions to the move- 
ment as well as the personal role of figures like 
Prince Chichibu, Kuhara Fusanosuke, and Kita 
Ikki. On the whole the book underlines the 
fragmentation and cross-purposes that charac- 
terized army and right-wing politics in the 
19308, once more demolishing interpretations 
that see behind the surface of events the exis- 
tence of conspiracy, imperial or otherwise. 

Although the book excels at historical detec- 
tive work, one comes away from reading it 
feeling that something is missing. For an ac- 
count of an episode shot through with charged 
emotions, strained nerves, and calculated reck- 
lessness, it lacks color and verve. The tone is 
one of detachment and dispassionate analysis. 
Perhaps this is a good antidote to more sensa- 
tional accounts of the period, but the book fails 
to convey obvious passion of many of its pro- 
tagonists. 

More serious is the author’s failure to go 
beyond conventional explanations of the Young 
Officers’ motives. To be sure the depression, 
political corruption in high places, impoverish- 
ment of the countryside, and the like doubtless 
precipitated their discontent. But how was it 
that the Young Officers, products of a highly 
authoritarian military training system, found 
it so easy to defy constituted authority in gen- 
eral and their superiors in particular? How did 
they find it so easy to succumb to the appeal of 
a tin god like Araki? The author throws out 
some interesting hints—the diffusion of radi- 
cal ideas in the military schools during the 
1920s, the age of senior civilian and military 
leaders, the influence of the "modern cult of 
youth,” the need of the radical officers to prove 
themselves to comrades fighting and dying on 
the mainland, and so on—all of which suggest 
that the “roots of frustration” were more com- 
plex than those the author describes. One 
wishes that he had pursued these hints farther 
and done for his generation of Young Officers 
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what Irwin Scheiner, Kenneth Pyle, and Henry 
Smith have done for the displaced young 
samurai of early Meiji, the “new generation” 
of Tokutomi and Miyake, and the radical 
students of mid-Taisho. Since he did not, those 
who would fully understand the revolt had 
best read this book in conjunction with the 
fiction of Mishima Yukio. 

PETER DUUS 

Stanford University 


N. M. KHILNANI. British Power in the Punjab, 
1839-1858. New York: Asia Publishing House. 


1972. Pp. xi, 288. $7.75. 


Basically this is a narrative account of the 
British administration in the Punjab from the 
fall of Ranjit Singh's Sikh Kingdom to the 
Mutiny. As Khushwant Singh wrote in the fore- 
word "the story has been often told." Still it 
has seldom been told better. The author has 
used the Lawrence papers at Blackfriars, mate- 
rials in the National Archives of India, and the 
first three Punjab Reports. He has also em- 
ployed the wealth of secondary material re- 
presented by the works of J. L. Morrison, J. C. 
Marshman, G. E. Malleson, Richard Temple, 
Herbert Edwardes, Herbert Merivale, and 
others. He has, however, ignored some useful 
periodical literature on the subject. Khilnani 
writes clearly, and the chronological organiza- 
tion carries the study of Henry Lawrence as 
president at Lahore, the administration of the 
Punjab Board, and the regime of John Law- 
rence forward without effort. A separate chapter 
deals with the role of the Punjab in supporting 
the British during the Mutiny. On balance the 
author has produced an adequate monograph, 
but has not made a major contribution. He 
correctly assesses the, great influence of Lord 
Dalhousie in forming the policies of the Pun- 
jab school and the change from a more aristo- 
cratically oriented to a less aristocratically 
oriented policy on the part of the administra- 
tion. Of course we knew that before. 

The major weakness of this study is its lack 
of real analysis. With his knowledge of British 
administration in the Punjab Khilnani might. 
have joined the debate presented by P.H.M. 
van den Dungen in his book The Punjab Tra- 
dition: Influence and. Authority in Nineteenth 
Century India (1972). Instead he has been con- 
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tent to stay close to the facts in the period 
studied. But was the British administration in 
the Punjab shaped by such notions as utilitar- 
ianism or laissez faire economics borrowed 
directly from Britain? Or was the history of the 
Punjab more influenced by indigenous institu- 
tions? Certainly it is true that by the end of the 
century the local tradition had completely su- 
perseded the idea of a free market in land. 

MARK NAIDIS 

Los Angeles Valley College 


CHRISTINE DOBBIN. Urban Leadership in Western 
India: Politics and Communities in Bombay 
City, 1840-1885. (Oxford Historical Mono- 
graphs) New York: Oxford University Press. 


1972. Pp. viii, 305. $19.25. 

The fact that Bombay had for long held a posi- 
tion of being one of the leading commercial 
and intellectual centers on the subcontinent is 
well known. What is relatively little known is 
the rise and development of social, economic, 
and political forces that not only helped in pre- 
serving Bombay's position as a prominent com- 
mercial center but also promoted its urbaniza- 
tion, experience in local self-government, and 
the institutions of higher learning. It is in these 
respects that Christine Dobbin’s scholarly study 
makes an important contribution. The mercan- 
tile community of Bombay, Dobbin contends, 
was responsive to the institution of banking, 
formation of joint-stock companies, and in 
availing of the investment opportunities in 
textile manufacturing. However, the same com- 
munity lent its pivotal support for academic in- 
stitutions and actively participated in the ex- 
periment of local self-government. 

Although the support of the mercantile com- 
munity was instrumental in the rise of the 
intelligentsia and later its involvement in 
agitating the movement of social and political 
reforms, yet the two groups essentially remained 
heterogeneous in character. The mercantile 
community, by and large, retained its influence 
and patronage with the government. Further- 
more it remained organized, as it had been, on 
a caste basis. While the leverage of education, 
notably among Elphinstonians, had forced the 
government’s recognition of the intelligentsia 
(especially since the mercantile community 
did not avail itself of educational opportuni- 
ties), still as an entity it also failed to rise above 
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caste. Given the heterogeneity of character be- 
tween and within the two groups it is hardly 
surprising that the social and political reform 
movements turned out to be movements of 
frustration, especially for the intelligentsia. 

Dobbin's study is both rich in detail and 
documentation. It merits particular attention 
for two reasons. First, apart from such well 
known figures as Dadabhai Naoroji, it points 
out the role of dozens of other individuals who 
seem to have had a profound impact on the 
social, economic, and political developments in 
Bombay and, to a lesser extent, on the similar 
developments across the country. Second, a case 
study, such as this one produced by Dobbin, 
also enables readers to gain a perspective of 
developments pertaining to the  post-1885 
period. The limiting of the franchise to prop- 
erty holders, the dependence of high school 
and college graduates on the government for 
employment, and political representation along 
communal lines, just to mention a few, was no 
coincidence in the history of British raj. 

Like Morris David Morris (see The Emer- 
gency of Labor Force in India—A Study of the 
Bombay Cotton Mills, 1854-1947 [1965]), Dob- 
bin also relates the impact of the American 
Civil War on the growth of Bombay. Demo: 
graphic changes and the economic development 
of Bombay have been interpreted in the con- 
text of the increase in demand for cotton. The 
shutting off of the supply of cotton from the 
United States during the 1860s had, no doubt, 
a profound impact on the supply of cotton 
elsewhere. But the seriousness of the repercus- 
sions in the case of India have yet to be fully 
evaluated. In my own research, which I hope to 
publish shortly, it has been found that the 
historical data on the population growth of 
Bombay, unless adjusted for the improvements 
in the method of enumeration and the coverage 
of new areas, is misleading. 

SURINDER GUJRAL 
Hampton Institute 


CHANDRA RICHARD DE SILVA. T'he Portuguese in 
Ceylon, 1617-1638. Colombo: H. W. Cave 
and Company. 1972. Pp. viii, 267. 


With the publication of this book, we now 
have a very satisfactory coverage of Portuguese 
activities in Ceylon during the seventeenth 
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century. Naturally some gaps in the story re- 
main for want of adequate archival material, 
and we would like to know much more about 
the facts and figures of the cinnamon trade than 
the extant documentation reveals. But the gen- 
eral outline is clear enough. 'T. B. H. Abeya- 
singhe's Portuguese Rule in Ceylon, r594- 
1612 (1966) focused on the beginning of the 
epic struggle with Kandy and on the days when 
Dom Jeronimo de Azevedo was a power in Sri 
Lanka. The three-cornered struggle between 
Kandy, the Portuguese, and the Dutch has 
received due attention (from differing view- 
points) from K. W. Goonewardena in The Foun- 
dation of Dutch Power in Ceylon, 1638—1658 
(1958) and from George Davison Winius in The 
Fatal History of Portuguese Ceylon. Transi- 
tion to Dutch Rule (1971). The work under 
review fills the chronological gap between 1617 
and 1658 in an eminently satisfactory fashion. 
It comes from the same stable school (the 
School of Oriental and African Studies, Uni- 
versity of London) that has produced several 
excellent historians of Ceylon. They all write 
very good English, and they all display an ad- 
mirable impartiality and discernment in evalu- 
ating their sources. 

The period covered by Dr. de Silva is an 
interesting one. At a time when Portuguese 
maritime power in the East was sharply de- 
clining after the irruption of the Dutch and 
English into Asian seas, the Portuguese en- 
sconced in much of lowland Ceylon made a 
major effort to conquer the.whole island. They 
failed in part from the lack of sufficient man- 
power, but more basically because of the stub- 
born resistance put up by the highland king- 
dom of Kandy and because they failed to win 
the lasting loyalty of the lowlanders. As old 
Robert Knox wrote in his Historical Relation 
of the Island of Ceylon (1681): “There were 
great and long wars between the King of 
Ceylon and the Portuguese: and many of the 
brave Portugal Generals are still in memory 
among them. . . . Great vexations they gave the 
King by their irruptions into his dominions, 
and great mischiefs they did him, though often- 
times with great loss on their side." Among the 
"Portugal Generals" still remembered by the 
Singhalese was Constantino de Sá, to whose 
governorship in 1625-50 Dr. de Silva devotes 
an interesting chapter. 
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The military operations and the complicated 
Luso-Kandyan relationship, which were key 
factors in the history of Ceylon between 1617 
and 1638, are well described and analyzed. Even 
more valuable are the author’s chapters on the 
Portuguese administrative structure (pp. 156- 
89) and on the revenue and expenditure (pp. 
190-235). Inevitably they are rather hardgoing 
at tímes, since they deal with technical if less 
familiar material; but they provide a very 
thorough analysis of the "nuts and bolts" of 
Portuguese rule in Ceylon. This book is there- 
fore an important contribution to both the 
history of Sri Lanka and to Portuguese colonial 
history. 

C. R. BOXER 
University of Virginia 


VISAKHA KUMARI JAYAWARDENA, The Rise of the 
Labor Movement in Ceylon. Durham: Duke 
University Press. 1972. Pp. xvi, 382. $10.75. 


ZEYLANICUS. Ceylon: Between Orient and Occi- 
dent. With a foreword by s. A. PAKEMAN. New 
York: Fernhill House. 1970. Pp. 288. $6.50. 


Mrs. Jayawardena has given us the first detailed 
study of the growth of the labor movement in 
Ceylon. 'The author, who began this topic while 
studying for her doctorate at the London School 
of Economics, reveals a fine grasp of this com- 
plex subject. An additional service this book 
performs is to show the place in the history of 
labor played by the radical nationalists of the 
Young Lanka League, liberals such as Pon- 
nambalam Arunachalam and the Buddhist acti- 
vist, the Anagarika Dharmapala. Most prior 
studies of early nationalism in Ceylon have 
focused largely on the roles of Sir James Pieris, 
Sir D. B. Jayatilaka, the Senanayakas, and 
other familiar moderate conservatives. 

The book is devided into two parts. Part 1, 
which covers the period from 1880 to 1915, pre- 
sents an account of the origins of the labor 
movement, its relationship to Ceylon's eco- 
nomic conditions, and its ties with the Bud- 
dhist revival-cum-temperance cause in what the 
author feels was a cryptonationalist alliance. 
She introduces the reader to the early labor 
leaders such as A. E. Goonasinha. The case is 
made that in this period a developing Ceylonese 
public interest in the rise of Japan and in the 


Indian nationalist movement began. 
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Between 1906 and 1915 the labor movement 
became more aggressive and through its leader- 
ship tightened its links with the rather mildly 
nationalist debating clubs known as "literary 
associations.” Labor leaders also formed ties 
with Dharmapala’s Buddhist activists and with 
members of the Total Abstinence Central 
Union and received encouragement from mem- 
bers of the British Labour party. This phase 
ended with the traumatic riots of 1915. 

Part 2 (1915-93) discusses the repressions of 
the 1915-17 period, the decline of the temper- 
ance movement, and the emergence in the 
1920s of a more militant Ceylon Labor Union, 
which formed a common cause with the Young 
Lanka League, the radical wing of the new 
Ceylon National Congress (CNC). This was a 
decade of growing labor unrest and serious 
strikes, which paralleled the rise of the CNC 
and its disruption because of communal trou- 
bles. Labor’s rapport with nationalism was 
weakened in this period since the most power- 
ful leaders such as Sir D. B. Jayatilaka aligned 
with the colonial government in opposing 
strikes and proposals for a wider franchise.: 
When the depression overwhelmed Ceylon at 
the end of the 1920s the labor movement suf- 
fered a serious decline and did not recover until 
the war stimulated trade, exports, and employ- 
ment. 

This fine work provokes a few questions. As 
is usudi in Ceylonese writing, communalism is 
played down and caste is ignored. Yet both are 
part of the reality of Ceylonese life and work. 
The Kandyan Singhalese are hardly mentioned, 
perhaps because their society was preindustrial, 
but the federalist, secessionist tendencies of 
the Kandyan aristocracy were probably encour- 
aged by their distaste for organized labor. The 
author’s classification of Arunachalam as a radi- 
cal (pp. 75, 195, 271) is puzzling and may be 
because of the author's tendency to group 
people into two camps—the positive, radical 
friends of labor and the negative, conservative 
opponents of unionism. This, though some- 
times justified, may lead to occasional over- 
simplification. But these are minor matters in 
a firstrate economic history that, unlike most, 
is interesting and gracefully written. 

It is a commentary upon the state of the 
historiography of Sri Lanka that the second 
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book under review almost totally ignores the 
subject matter of the first book, the rise of 
labor in Ceylon. Ceylon: Between Orient and 
Occident was written by Zeylanicus, a Ceylonese 
who wishes to remain anonymous. Its purpose is 
to serve as a general introduction for Western- 
ers to the history of Sri Lanka and to present 
a viewpoint that is relatively uncommon in the 
present era. In a chronological narrative 
Zeylanicus advances the thesis that the colonial 
experience was, overall a constructive period 
of tutelage for the peoples of Ceylon. 

The first section of the book covers the ori- 
gins of Ceylonese civilization, the era of the 
Great and the Lesser Singhalese Dynasties, the 
South Indian invasions, the establishment of 
Tamil control of the north, and the successive 
conquests by the Portuguese and the Dutch. 
Part 2, which is half of the book, gives a sys- 
tematic survey of British rule, emphasizing the 
records of individual governors, the British ad- 
ministrative and economic systems, and the 
emergence of a rather Westernized upper- 
middle class where for a time communal dif- 
ferences were minimized. The sections dealing 
with the twentieth century say little about 
radical nationalism or the rise of labor. The 
constitutional approaches to independence via 
the Donoughmore and Soulbury Commissions 
are carefully presented. The concluding sec- 
tion of the book covers the yeaxs of independ- 
ence. 'The author feels that the United National 
party leaders, excepting Sir John Kotelewala, 
were in tune with the national feelings and. 
that Marxist influences have been damaging. 
S. W. R. D. Bandaranaike is presented as an- 
other Ramsay MacDonald, initially an energetic 
idealist who later loses control of events. Little 
is said about communalism or caste. 

'This is an honest survey of Ceylon's history 
to 1970, written from a conservative and tradi- 
tionalist viewpoint. It reflects the belief that if 
Ceylon adheres to the British parliamentary 
liberties of the Soulbury Constitution, the 
people will be, in D. S. Senanayaka's words, 
on "a better and safer" road to the future. In 
fact Ceylon, following the 1971 insurgency, has 
hurried into broad socialism under the new 
constitution of 1972. 

CHARLES $. BLACKTON 
Colgate University 
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WALTER F. VELLA, editor. Aspects of Vietnamese 
History. (Asian Studies at Hawaii, number 8. 
Asian Studies Program, University of Hawaii.) 
[Honolulu:] University Press of Hawaii. 1973. 
Pp. 269. $1.50. 


With disarming candor the editor of this useful 
anthology calls his book a potpourri of papers 
whose only connecting theme—that of Viet- 
namese nationalism—was relatively accidental, 
rather than being premeditated by the six con- 
tributors. Recent events, however, have made 
nationalism anything but an accidental subject 
for historians of modern Vietnam. The na- 
tionalism with which most of the articles in this 
book deal is that of the relatively Westernized, 
educated elite that emerged in Vietnamese cities 
after 1900. Only Truong Buu Lam, in his well- 
presented paper "Japan and the Disruption of 
the Vietnamese Nationalist Movement," really 
touches upon other kinds, such as that of rural 
religious movements. Four of the six articles in 
the book consider the period between 1900 and 
1980. 

The longest essay in the book, that of Vu 
Duc Bang on the famous Dong Kinh Free 
School, is detailed and well researched, al- 
though arbitrary in its judgments at times. 
(Another paper in the book, a useful one by 
Hoang Ngoc Thanh on modern Vietnamese 
literature, calls the same institution the '"Tong- 
king School of the Righteous Cause." Better 
coordination would have helped nonspecialist 
readers) From the standpoint of stimulating 
analytical approaches to modern Vietnam, how- 
ever, Milton Osborne's study of the "faithful 
few"—the Vietnamese who “collaborated” 
with the French in Cochin China before World 
War Two—is perhaps the most interesting in 
the book. Osborne depicts the collaborateurs 
(he prefers the French term) as French-speak- 
ing intellectuals and politicians with the in- 
stincts of true oligarchs, avid to acquire French 
citizenship and anxious to preserve a position 
of superiority over other Vietnamese. He argues 
that they never could have modified French 
policy significantly: far too many Cochin China 
French residents in the 1920s feared all Vietna- 
mese, no matter how accommodatingly they ex- 
pressed their aspirations. Two things about the 
collaborateurs not discussed by Osborne in his 
fine, judicious paper remain to be investigated. 
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How much was their elitism a matter of naked 
self-interest, how much a matter of exaggerated 
Confucian reflexes? Links between the effects 
of the Sung Neo-Confucian state orthodoxy of 
early nineteenth-century Vietnam and “‘collab- 
oration” a century later may not be impossible 
to find. What was the economic base of the col- 
laborateurs? 'The shadow of Bui Quang Chieu 
the landlord stands behind Constitutionalist 
boycotts of Chinese commerce. 

There is something for nearly everyone in 
this collection, and its editor deserves our grati- 
tude. 

ALEXANDER WOODSIDE 
Harvard University 


MALCOLM CALDWELL and LEK TAN. Cambodia in 
the Southeast Asian War. Preface by NOAM 
cHoMsky. New York: Monthly Review Press. 


1973. Pp. xiii, 446. $15.00. 


Malcolm Caldwell is lecturer in Southeast Asian 
economic history at the School of Oriental and 
African Studies in London, and Lek Tan is an 
informed student of Cambodian history and 
politics. They are members of the Association 
for Radical Asian Studies and were participants, 
along with the author of the preface, Noam 
Chomsky, and the frequently cited Gabriel 
Kolko, in the Bertrand Russell War Crimes 
Tribunal sessions at Stockholm in 1967. The 
account also draws heavily on the writings of 
the Australian Communist publicist, Wilfred 
Burchett, and it is an example of the partisan 
approach adapted by Marxist revisionists in at- 
tacking the role of the United States in post- 
war Southeast Asia. 'T'he presentation is chrono- 
logical, starting with a selective treatment of 
French colonial rule in Cambodia as a kind 
of preliminary to the American imperialist role. 
One difference noted is that the French did not 
assassinate King Norodom during the course of 
their differences after 1885. Succeeding chapters 
describe the emerging postwar situation to 
1954. followed by Sihanouk's efforts to maintain 
a neutral stance down to 1963, after which he 
modulated in a pro-Communist direction. 
'Three detailed chapters follow covering the 
allegedly CIA-dominated political develop- 
ments within Cambodia from ı966 to Siha- 
nouk’s displacement as head of the government 
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in 1970. The concluding chapter summarizes 
the authors’ virulent indictment of the Ameri- 
can role. The book contains useful maps, twelve 
appendixes, but no index. 

The authors’ explanation of America’s post- 
war involvement in Southeast Asia is based on 
the classic Hobson-Leninist theory, recently re- 
affirmed by Gabriel Kolko, that the course of 
history generally and of imperialist aggression 
in particular is determined by economic fac- 
tors. Modern capitalism requires ready access 
to raw material resources and markets through- 
out the world if expanding production is to be 
maintained and if unemployment is to be 
avoided. Key policy decisions are made by the 
civilian economic elite, who exploit the armed 
forces as docile agents and manipulate politi- 
cal factors as occasion requires. Thus the re- 
vival of American imperialism after World 
War II derived from the fearful recollection of 
the world depression experience of the 1930s 
and from the need to fashion the emancipated 
colonial world in a pattern to fit United States 
needs, regardless of the interests of the peoples 
involved. In such a dogmatic Marxian con- 
text the roles of personal participants and 
historical events generally become relatively 
unimportant, except as they may appear to 
support the accepted thesis. Thus America's 
postwar anti-Communist crusade provided the 
same kind of phony rationalization that mission 
civilisatrice had for France in the nineteenth 
century. By contrast world communism operates 
to liberate peoples from imposed economic 
bondage, Hungary and Czechoslovakia not- 
withstanding. Whereas the puppet governments 
of Saigon, Vientiane, Bangkok, and post- 
Sihanouk Pnompenh all succumbed to the cor- 
rupting blandishments of American largess, 
Sihanouk emerges as a national hero because he 
refused to participate in the imperialist charade. 
He sacrificed personal interests and political 
predilections in patriotic accommodation to the 
inevitable triumph of the liberation forces, thus 
saving his people to communism, not from 
communism. Caldwell acclaims enthusiastically 
the validity of the domino theory and pro- 
phesies the extension of economic liberation to 
Cambodia's neighbors and throughout the third 
world generally. No realistic appraisal of any 
contrary considerations is attempted. 

Apart from the many historical distortions 
and omissions that could be cited, the book can 
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be faulted on fundamental grounds. Historical 
validity derives from the objective examination 
of available evidence, not by fitting selected 
items into preconceived theory. The authors in 
this instance make no effort at detachment, to 
restrain their emotional involvement in a highly 
controversial situation. Contrary to Caldwell's 
affirmation, America’s postwar policy in South- 
east Asia was actively debated within the State 
Department late in 1945 and early 1946. Policy 
division personnel were sent into the field. The 
initial decision to take no active role in trou- 
bled Indonesia and Indochina was dictated by 
America’s already heavy responsibilities else- 
where in Eastern Asia and by the subsequent 
assignment of priority status to the apparent 
threat of Soviet domination of Western Europe, 
which was faltering badly prior to the receipt 
of Marshall Plan aid. The shift of American 
concern to Southeast Asia in the late forties 
was caused by the outbreak of Communist- 
instigated rebellions within the area in 1948, 
the collapse of Kuomintang China in 1949, the 
Soviet-instigated Korean War in 1950, and by 
Washington's increasing fixation on the as 
sumed world Communist menace as the over- 
riding policy consideration. The fumbling and 
mistaken efforts of the United States to deal 
with the expanding strife in Indochina in 
terms of the accepted cold-war dichotomy in 
no way validates today's efforts to shoehorn 
historical developments into the discredited 
Hobson-Leninist formula in an effort to serve 
Communist propaganda ends. Sihanouk's fran- 
tic endeavors to solicit protection for Cambodia 
from traditionally hostile neighbors "Thailand 
and Vietnam, regardless of source, involved 
complicated domestic and international factors 
over which the Communist powers themselves 
are split today. The tragedy that has overtaken 
Cambodia and South Vietnam can neither be 
understood nor rectified by further historical 
distortion. 

JOHN F. CADY 

Ohio University 
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MICHAEL KAMMEN. People of Paradox: An In- 
quiry Concerning the Origins of American 
Civilization. New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 1972. 
Pp. xvii, 316, xii. $8.95. 


"Americans have managed," writes Professor 
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Kammen in a succinct but familiar generaliza- 
tion, "to be both puritanical and hedonistic, 
idealistic and materialistic, peaceloving and 
war-mongering, isolationist and interventionist, 
conformist and individualist, consensus-minded 
and conflict-prone.” To this list he adds else- 
where “conservative liberalism, orderly violence, 
and moderate rebellion.” In Mr. Kammen’s 
opinion American historians have been some- 
what insensitive to such contradictory tensions 
and more or less monolithic in the picture they 
have painted. Actually a good many historians 
recognized contradictions and paradoxes long 
before literary critics and practitioners in 
the American studies movement made a vir- 
tual stereotype of the concept of tensions, am- 
biguities, ambivalences, and paradoxes. Yet no 
previous historian has developed the idea of 
contradictions without loss of identity of either 
component (biformities in Mr. Kammen's vo- 
cabulary) so comprehensively and with such 
subtlety and scholarship. Understandably Peo- 
ple of Paradox received the Pulitzer Prize for 
1972. 

The bearing on paradoxes of the interde- 
pendence of America and Europe is not an en- 
tirely novel idea. Notwithstanding this and the 
author’s indebtedness to Tocqueville, Carl 
Becker, Ralph Barton Perry, Howard Mumford 
Jones, Erik Erickson, and others his book has 
rightly been acclaimed by distinguished author- 
ities for its originality. This derives largely 
from three emphases woven into an intricate 
structure: the stress on the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries as the crucially significant 
period in the formation of the American char- 
acter or, as Mr. Kammen prefers, the American 
style; the persuasive demonstration of the ways 
in which the dynamic contradictions in British 
life and ambivalent attitudes toward the colo- 
nies in these centuries influenced the trans- 
planting of institutions and values and in turn 
the self-image of the colonists—the most origi- 
nally developed of the ten reasons listed for 
the pervasiveness of continuing paradoxes; and 
third, the sharpened comparison of these pro- 
cesses, including interactions between cultures 
and environments, in the New World colonial- 
isms of Britain, France, and Spain. 

Developing his thesis within this frame Pro- 
fessor Kammen contends that the most distin- 
guishing and subsequently influential feature 
of the British colonies was a complexity and 
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multiplicity related to an unstable” pluralism 
(geographic, ethnic, institutional, religious) with 
a requirement for freedom and a search for 
legitimacy or the clarification of uncertainties 
(as well as a validation of the clarification) in 
the matter of boundaries, land grants, inden- 
tures, currency, church politics, extralegal 
bodies, legislative assemblies, law, status, and 
relationships and standards of civilization gen- 
erally—a search required by the necessity for 
order. The tensions and contradictions arising 
from these, together with their implications, ex- 
plain, in Mr. Kammen’s view, a great deal of 
substantive history in the colonial period, the 
Revolution, and, indeed, in the later American 
experience. While much of the illustrative ma- 
terial is familiar a good deal of it reflects en- 
viable control of a vast, specialized, mono- 
graphic literature and the author’s own research 
in early American history. 

While some tensions and contradictions 
proved to be persistent others were creatively 
resolved. These do not seem always to be suffi- 
ciently identified nor the reasons for the de- 
nouements fully explained. In general Ameri- 
cans, sensing something untoward in contradic- 
tions, were perplexed by them, or ignored them, 
or effected working compromises, which in turn 
contributed to the distinctiveness of the Ameri- 
can style. 

Mr. Kammen holds that environment played 
a less important role in shaping American civ- 
ilization than Turner, Boorstin, and others have 
assumed or maintained. He might have been on 
firmer ground had he shown more precisely the 
immensely varied and complex nature of 
American environments, together with their 
changing character under the impact of such 
aspects of the culture as land use and technol- 
ogy. While there are references to the paradox 
between poverty in the midst of plenty, to the 
contradictions between economic aspirations 
and institutional checks on these, and to a dis- 
tinctive “collective individualism,” less attention 
has been given to paradoxes and ambivalences 
in the economic sphere than to the conflict be- 
tween the thrust for freedom and the need for 
authority and order in family, religion, and 
politics. 

People of Paradox employs a humanistic ap- 
proach despite some use of such psychoanalyti- 
cal ideas as uncertairity about identity and de- 
spite a vocabulary that may suggest so-called 
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"social science jargon," to wit, among other 
instances, synergistic relationships, bisociative 
tendencies, bifarious societies. A historian need 
not of course demonstrate that he is aware of 
the uses and abuses of quantification. I think, 
however, that one of the limitations of the hu- 
manistic approach in People of Paradox is that 
we seldom see the relative strength and weak- 
ness of the opposing pairs in the biformities. 
Quantitative experiments in limited sectors 
might give a better understanding of the val- 
ences of the factors in tension and contra- 
diction. 

If, however, anyone is inclined to stress limi- 
tations in People of Paradox let him try his own 
hand in the perilous field of national character 
or distinctive civilization. Professor Kammen 
recognizes the need for continued exploration 
of the problem that has intrigued so many 
commentators and scholars. Such explorations 
must certainly take appreciatively into account 
the impressive contribution he has made in 
People of Paradox. l 

MERLE CURTI 
University of Wisconsin, 
Madison 


SIDNEY LENS. The Forging of the American Em- 
pire. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company. 
1971. Pp. 462. $10.00. 


This book purports to be a history of American 
imperialism. It is more accurately a chronicle 
of a variety of events pulled together to serve 
as a brief against the American republic as an 
aggressive, immoral, warmongering, self-pre- 
occupied, imperialist nation from the moments 
of its birth to its inglorious present. The jacket 
describes Sidney Lens as the author of thirteen 
books and “long active in the antiwar move- 
ment,” which is probably the chief reason the 
book is worth review space at all. Undoubtedly 
those credentials will sell a lot of books for 
Crowell, perhaps make money for Lens, and in 
any case titillate the prejudices of the mind- 
lessly committed. Lens draws from history but 
the result of the tedious stringing of quotations 
and statistics over 436 unfootnoted pages of text 
can no more be called history than a cow’s bel- 
lowing can be classed as song. 

The worst of it is the discredit such books as 
this—and there have been enough of them in 
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recent years to make one wonder if even the 
committed might not already be weary of it all 
— must bring to the antiwar cause. If the book 
represents antiwar thinking it is no wonder 
the movement has few successes to boast of. 
How can such simple-minded renditions of the 
human predicament serve to inform those who 
must reckon with the multitude of clashing in- 
terests, national aspirations, and, yes, moral 
standards in pursuit of peaceful international 
accommodations? Lens does not even have his 
own moral definitions straight. In his opening 
chapter, “The Myth of Morality,” he beats the 
straw man of American claims to unblemished 
virtue in its international relations, which 
would be only boring if he were not also shal- 
low and inconsistent. Most of the chapter sug- 
gests one would have to be a pacifist to qualify 
as “moral.” On the other hand Lens is really 
not opposed to war, just to the wrong kinds of 
war. Acts of war by the American Indians evi- 
dently meet the moral test, so also do those by 
the Barbary Coast pirates and the rebellions for 
independence from Spain by Latin America’s 
bourgeoise and landed gentry. Indeed Lens re- 
bukes the United States for declining to lend 
military assistance to the latter. Needless to say 
no war ever fought by the United States was 
ever provoked in the first place by some more 
aggressive nation. Alternatively Lens identifies 
morality with altruism, which has to make 
moral qualities even rarer than most of us have 
usually assumed. “The myth of morality . . . 
wears thin," he exults. "Even a cursory look 
suggests that American policy has not been 
motivated by the desires and needs of other 
peoples but by its own concept of 'national 
interest’ " (p. 14). The book is filled with such 
wondrous observations. ‘There is no escaping 
the conclusion," he remarks elsewhere, "that 
the United States repeatedly attacked the na- 
tives and divested them of their lands simply 
because they had the. misfortune to stand 
across the path of empire" (p. 40). So what else 
is new? 

In a brief acknowledgment Lens thanks, 
among others, Staughton Lynd and Howard 
Zinn, both of whom are better historians than 
Lens's gratitude may imply, and who have de- 
voted much of their careers to furthering the 
radical rehabilitation of America by using his 
tory to establish the fact of an American radi- 
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cal tradition. By implication that fact would 
give legitimacy to modern radical activism. But 
if books like The Forging of the American Em- 
pire inspire any change in the prevailing views 
of the American past, most likely it will be to 
establish the legitimacy through historical ex- 
ample of barbaric expansionist truculence. 
RICHARD M. ABRAMS 
University of California, 
` Berkeley 


GEORGE ROGERS TAYLOR and LUCIUS F. ELLSWORTH, 
editors. Approaches to American Economic His- 
tory. Charlottesville: University Press of Vir- 
ginia, for the Eleutherian Mills~Hagley Foun- 
dation. 1971. Pp. xiv, 135. Cloth $7.50, paper 
$2.25. © 

This book is a collection of eight papers pre- 
pared for and presented at a seminar for stu- 
dents of history sponsored jointly by the Uni- 
versity of Delaware and the Eleutherian Mills- 
Hagley Foundation. The seminar, apparently, 
was convened by George Rogers Taylor, and 
Professor Taylor introduces the lectures here 
with a piece that almost alone justifies the price 
of admission. 

As with any compilation of this nature some 
readers may find the expositions quite hard 
going, while others will judge them elementary. 
The contributors were asked to address them- 
selves to students and not to established schol- 
ars of history. This did not prevent the authors 
from conjuring up in their minds rather differ- 
ent kinds of’ students. Some of the papers, as 
befits their subject matter, are meticulously tech- 
nical. The final three papers by Robert Gall- 
man, Dorothy Brady, and Lance Davis respec- 
tively on quantitative-statistical approaches— 
and the word "approach" is specifically pre- 
ferred to the word "method"— must be read 
with considerable attention and care. Dealing 
as they do with precise, at least conceptually 
precise, matters, they lay salutary stress on one 
matter: The fact that the underpinning of 
"hard" data rarely is as strong as the analyst 
would wish does not detract from the need for 
precise conceptualization and analysis. It sim- 
ply makes it even more imperative to proceed 
with explicit assumptions and precision. 

The other five papers should be more easily 
lapped up by any historian who has pangs of 
conscience, as is most fitting, about the neglect 
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of social and particularly economic considera- 
tions in his work. "They are all written by com- 
petent, nay illustrious, names in the field of 
economic history. What this means, incidentally, 
is that the student who makes economic history 
his main business and who keeps up with his 
journals will find excellent presentations but 
little that is new. 

It is not at all easy to bring the first five pa- 
pers under anything resembling one hat. While 
it is perfectly true, as Professor Taylor says in 
the introduction (p. xiii), that all are designed 
to explicate economic growth, this is, as Taylor 
also notes, both a dangerous and, furthermore, 


: not very useful thing to say. Economic history 


naturally concerns itself with development, 
change, and growth. Where nothing changes 
there is nothing very interesting to explore. 
But, as we (should) know by now, économic 
change is a most complicated business, involv- 
ing every conceivable aspect of any culture. 
The yeast of the entrepreneur (Hugh Aitken), 
the structuring of institutions (Alfred Chand- 
ler) the orderly or disorderly devolution of 
events (T. R. Taylor) the formative power of 
interpretation (Stephen Salsbury), and the great 
mysteries of the process of social change 
(Thomas Cochran) are all discussed in a percep- 
tive and enlightening manner. The common 
thread? Economic change and growth! But that 
is saying both far too little and far too much. 

I must confess that I somewhat regret the 
title. While indeed most of the members of the 
seminar are working on American economic 
history most of the time, the approaches to his- 
torical work presented here will benefit the 
student and scholar in other areas equally well. 
There is really nothing peculiarly American 
about any of the eight pieces, and it would be 
a pity if a student of European or any other 
history were put off by the title. 

In conclusion, the bibliography by Lucius F. 
Ellsworth should be singled out for special 
mention. This piece of work goes far beyond 
the "suggestions for further readings" found in 
so many other books. Ellsworth has put to- 
gether a catalogue ratsonnée from journals and 
books of "approaches" and "examples," which, 
in its comprehensive and selective brevity, is a 
model for emulation. 

KLAUS H. WOLFF 
Middlebury College 
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VIVIAN VALE. Labour in American Politics. New 
York: Barnes and Noble. 1971. Pp. 172. $8.00. 


The development of American trade unionism 
in the economic sphere roughly parallels the 
evolution of the British labor movement. Yet 
in the political sphere the two movements have 
gone their separate ways with the British de- 
veloping a strong labor party and the Ameri- 
cans concentrating on lobbying ` activities. 
Vivian Vale, lecturer in politics at the Univer- 
sity of Southampton, is intrigued with this po- 
litical divergence in light .of Anglo-American 
similarities in the economic field and has set 
out to examine it more fully through a study 
of labor in American politics. 

Vale's volume is essentially a survey of Amer- 
ican labor's political activities. Students and 
nonspecialists in labor history will find this 
work of value in providing a clear, precise out- 
line of the subject. It begins with an analysis of 
those forces militating against the formation 
of an American labor party and proceeds to 
a discussion of the concept of voluntarism as 
conceived by Samuel Gompers. Vale outlines 
the greatly increased involvement of the na- 
tional government in union affairs under the 
New Deal and the establishment by labor of 
permanent political arms to influence govern- 
ments, parties, and elections. The final two 
chapters analyze labor’s behavior as a lobby in 
the years since the Taft-Hartley Act. 

Specialists in labor history will probably find 
Labour in American Politics; somewhat less re- 
warding than will the nonspecialist. Based 
largely on secondary works some important 
recent studies have been overlooked. The vol- 
ume presents few new interpretive insights and 
unfortunately, in light of the author's back- 
ground and initial interest, does little in the 
way of comparing the British and American 
labor movements. While the chapter titles sug- 
gest a biographical and intellectual history ap- 
proach the volume's focus is basically institu- 
tional and structural. Thus the section entitled 
“The New Model of Sidney Hillman” pays 
little attention to Hillman or his political ideas 
and concentrates on the structure of the CIO's 
Political Action Committee. 

WARREN R. VAN TINE 
Ohio State University 
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MARK TWAIN. What Is Man? And Other Philo- 
sophical Writings. Edited with an introduction 
by PAUL BAENDER. (The Works of Mark Twain, 
volume 19.) Berkeley and Los Angeles: Univer- 
sity of California Press, for the Iowa Center for 
Textual Studies.) 1973. Pp. xiii, 716. $16.50. 
Although numbered volume 19 of The Works 
of Mark Twain, this is only the second volume 
in this new and definitive edition to appear, the 
first being Roughing It. It contains the famous 
essay, "What is Man?" in which the author 
formulated his belief that "man is a machine 
in that his behavior is determined by heredity 
and temperament, environment and training." 
Privately printed in 1906, this essay had been 
worked over repeatedly since 1898; it contains 
the central statement of Mark Twain’s bitter ag- 
nosticism of the later years. Included in the 
volume also are his attack on “Christian Sci- 
ence" and his essays on Satan, "Letters from the 
Earth," as well as other published (and a few 
unpublished) fragments that could be defined 
as philosophical writings rather than as fiction. 
This edition of Mark Twain’s works should 
supersede all others. It is edited by the prin- 
ciples of the Center for Editions of American 
Authors of tlie Modern Language Association, 
a method that incorporates all versions of a 
text which could have been seen by the author 
into one synthetic version, with variants and 
explanatory notes in an appendix. The set 
should not be confused, however, with another 
series of Mark Twain’s writings, The Mark 
Twain Papers, which is also published by the 
University of California Press but which con- 
tains the letters, fragments, and other unpub- 
lished material in the Mark Twain Collection 
at Berkeley. This set will be of value mainly to 
specialized scholars, whereas the Works will ul- 
timately take its place on the shelves of every 
reader of the greatest American humorist to 
date. 
ROBERT E. SPILLER 
University of Pennsylvania 


DAVID H. ROSENBLOOM. Federal Service and the 
Constitution: The Development of the Public 
Employment Relationship. (Cornell Studies in 
Civil Liberty.) Ithaca: Cornell University Press. 
1971. Pp. 267. $8.00. 


This book is an examination of the constitu- 
tional status of American civil servants from 
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colonial times to the present. Asserting that the 
regulation of the constitutional rights of civil 
servants has been the fundamental mechanism 
for controlling bureaucratic behavior Professor 
Rosenbloom traces the interaction of economic, 
social, and political factors that have shaped the 
public employment relationship. In so doing 
he explains how efforts to alter that relation- 
ship have often led to far different results than 
those originally intended as, for example, when 
Jacksonian Democrats saw their attempts to 
make the bureaucracy more accessible and sub- 
ject to popular control result in the corruption 
and coercion of the spoils system. The author's 
depiction of the range, degree, and domain of 
discrimination experienced by civil servants 
provides a precise means of visualizing what 
until recently was the restricted constitutional 
status of civil servants vis-à-vis other Americans. 

'The most significant part of the work is the 
analysis of the judicial doctrines governing the 
public employment relationship, especially “the 
change from the doctrine of privilege to that of 
substantial interest.” Professor Rosenbloom il- 
lustrates how the doctrine of privilege, the as- 
sumption that since civil servants held office 
at the pleasure of the government they possessed 
no guaranteed rights, held sway from 1789 to 
1940. His discussions of the relevant Supreme 
Court decisions that supported that doctrine 
such as Ex Parte Hennen (1839) and Ex Parie 
Curtis (1882) are concise and accurate. These 
decisions and numerous others illustrate the 
reinforcing effect of widely accepted political 
doctrine on the Supreme Court’s long-time ad- 
herence to stare decisis in its interpretation of 
the public employment relationship. The 
author then explains how the doctrine of sub- 
stantive interest, the idea that there is no right 
to condition government employment on an 
abridgment of an individual’s constitutional 
rights, developed after 1940 as the result of a 
judicial change of heart in cases related to 
political neutrality, equality of access, and 
loyalty-security policies. Though the doctrine 
of substantive interest is less susceptible to pre- 
cise definition than the doctrine of privilege 
that it displaced the author clarifies its under- 
lying constitutional principles in his discussions 
of such Supreme Court decisions as United 
Public Workers v. Mitchell (1947), Wieman v. 
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Updegraff (1952), and Peters v. Hobby (1955). 
This aspect of his study underscores the impact 
of bureaucratic growth and civil libertarianism 
on the American political system in the last 
four decades. 

Two flaws are apparent. First, it is sometimes 
difficult because of imprecise references to dis- 
tinguish whether the material being discussed 
is from the case at hand or a previous one. 
Second, the author's conclusion that the bureau- 
cracy will play an increasingly influential role 
in formulating public policy is debatable. Will 
not much depend on the willingness of tne 
judiciary to defend the doctrine of substantial 
interest in the face of tremendous counter- 
pressures in an increasingly conservative society? 

Despite these weaknesses this is a superbly 
researched, comprehensive study. It exemplifies 
the results that historians can achieve when 
they examine the interaction of structural and 
functional aspects of our constitutional develop- 
ment. 

JAMES C. DURAM 
Wichita State University 


RAOUL BERGER. Impeachment: The Constitu- 
tional Problems. (Studies in Legal History, 
published in association with the American 
Society for Legal History.) Cambridge, Mass.: 
Harvard University Press. 1973. Pp. xii, 345. 


$14.94. 

IRVING BRANT. Impeachment: Trials and Errors. 
New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 1972. Pp. v, 202, 
vii. $5.95. 

MICHAEL LES BENEDICT. The Impeachment and 
Trial of Andrew Johnson. (The Norton Essays 


in American History.) New York: W. W. Norton 
Company. 1973. Pp. x, 212. Cloth $6.95, paper 


$2.45. 


Due to the Watergate scandals and other 
gravely embarrassing political troubles o£ Presi- 
dent Nixon, including the federal government's 
criminal case that forced Spiro T. Agnew out 
of the vice presidency, the ugly word impeach- 
ment bas been heard again and again in the 
land. Indeed the term has had much more use 
in the first year of the second Nixon adminis- 
tration than for many years previously. The 
reason for this is plain enough. The over- 
whelming number of public officials are clean 
and upright. They do not engage in bribery 
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and shakedowns. They do not make a practice 
of deceiving the public. They do not use pious 
professions about law and order to screen out 
illegal acts. The essential facts about impeach- 
ment in United States history bear this out. In 
nearly two hundred years of the high office 
only one president has been impeached by the 
House of Representatives and tried in the 
Senate where he was acquitted: Andrew John- 
son in 1868. No vice president has ever been 
impeached and tried although Agnew doubt- 
less came close to it. Only one Supreme Court 
justice has been put on trial in Congress on 
impeachment charges: Samuel Chase in 1804- 
05. Some lower federal court judges have been 
` forced to give up their seats, but even here the 
number is relatively quite small. 

These three books all increase our ready 
` knowledge about the impeachment process. 
Here and there each touches some of the ground 
of the others, yet they are different treatments 
with varying emphases. Each author makes his 
own contribution. The library that orders all 
three will make no mistake. 

The first is the most extensive study and 
can be described as a major work. Its appear- 
ance brought its author, Raoul Berger, to the 
attention of those in the news media who 
needed comments and answers in regard to im- 
peachment as a result of the Watergate and 
Agnew scandals. Published in association with 
the American Society for Legal History, with 
Stanley N. Katz as overall editor, it is the 
scholarly handiwork of the former general 
counsel to the alien property custodian, now 
Charles Warren Senior Fellow in American 
Legal History at the Harvard University Law 
School. 

Berger lays his groundwork carefully. He 
begins by going back to the origin of the 
idea of impeachment of the executive, as his 
first paragraph shows: “The heroic age in the 
struggle for parliamentary supremacy was the 
seventeenth century, when Englishmen struck 
out against Stuart pretensions and when Par- 
liament claimed anew the power to declare 
ministerial acts treasonable  retrospectively. 
Bloody as that power appears today, it played 
a mighty role in the achievement of English 
liberty. It was the treason trials (1621—1725) 
that crowded the impeachment stage and that 
familiarized the Founders with the high po- 
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litical purposes served by impeachment. And 
though the Framers replaced the bloody sanc- 
tions for treason with removal alone, though 
they defined treason tightly and forever limited 
the power of Congress to broaden its scope, 
retroactively or otherwise, the lessons of those 
trials were not Jost on them.” 

Berger’s research into the work of the 
Constitutional Convention of 1787 leads him to 
the conclusion that the delegates at Phila- 
delphia meant to set limits for the impeach- 
ment power when they provided in Article II, 
Section 4: “The President, the Vice President 
and all civil officers of the United States, shall 
be removed from office on impeachment for, 
and conviction of, treason, bribery, or other 
high crimes and misdemeanors.” And so he 
says flatly that “when Congressman Gerald 
R. Ford proposed the impeachment of Justice 
William O. Douglas in April 1970, and as- 
serted that an ‘impeachable offense’ is whatever 
the House, with the concurrence of the Senate, 
‘considers [it] to be,’ he laid claim to an 
illimitable power that rings strangely in Ameri- 
can ears.” For, Berger continues, “illimitable 
power is alien to a Constitution that was de- 
signed to fence all power about.” 

What about insanity, disability, senility? Any 
one of these grave handicaps might overtake 
a civil officer of the United States. If im- 
peachment is the sole method of removal, and 
if “high crimes and misdemeanors” call for 
criminal offenses, how, asks Berger, can an 
insane person, for example, be guilty of a 
crime and hence be impeachable? After a thor- 
ough examination of this problem the author 
reaches his solution: “Not for a moment, of 
course, do I suggest that impeachment is the 
ideal way of ridding ourselves of demented or 
incapacitated judges, but only that if im- 
peachment, contrary to my view, is the ex- 
clusive means of removal, it should be con- 
strued to comprehend removal of both insane 
and incapacitated judges.” He decides further 
that “inability or senility are not distinguish- 
able for removal purposes from insanity.” 

Raoul Berger does not hesitate to clash 
head on with long held notions. For example, 
he opens his chapter on the impeachment 
of Justice Samuel Chase with the observation 
that “it has long been the accepted opinion 
that the acquittal of Justice Chase represents 
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the triumph of justice over heated political 
partisanship"—a triumph “for protection for 
one who stands alone, for shielding weakness 
against power, of exacting fair play in every 
contest of life.” ‘This constitutional lawyer 
comes out quite differently. "It is my purpose," 
he writes, "to show that these were the very 
standards flagrantly betrayed by Chase in his 
own conduct as a judge, that his removal 
would have served as a standing reminder 
that there is no room on our bench for 
an implacably prejudiced judge, and that his 
factional acquittal was a miscarriage of justice." 
When Berger finishes with Chase it is haxd 
to disagree with his contrary opinion. 

After an equally thorough review of the im- 
peachment and trial of Andrew Johnson he 
reports that the chief lesson there is "that 
impeachment of the President should be a 
last resort.” As a prior step he favors sub- 
mitting a controversy between Congress and 
the president, arising out of conflicting claims 
to power, to the courts and thus to avoid "the 
tremendous consequences of disruption" dis- 
closed by the Johnson impeachment. 

Irving Brant is even more opposed to im- 
peachment proceedings, as generally drawn 
and conducted. Begun as an 8,000-word state- 
ment for a House judiciary subcommittee to 
assist it in deciding whether to impeach Su- 
preme Court Justice Douglas the Brant book 
follows impeachment through a dozen cases 
in United States history. Sometimes the fault 
has been hónest error, sometimes political 
motivation, sometimes maladministration, some- 
times plain arbitrariness. But the tendency, 
he tells us, has been to twist the phrase "high 
crimes and misdemeanors” into “an unre- 
stricted power to impeach for any cause." 
Brant also, indeed prior to Berger, sees Gerald 
Ford deep in partisan politics with his resolu- 
tion to impeach Justice Douglas. 

To diminish the pressures that result in 
unconstitutional procedures the author of the 
six-volume definitive life of Madison asks the 
House and Senate to adopt a concurrent reso- 
lution “urgently called for by the tragic his- 
tory of impeachment from 1797 down to the 
present day.” What Irving Brant proposes is 
that Congress resolve: "No President, Vice 
President or civil officer of the United States 
shall ever be impeached for conduct which 
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would not cause a Senator or Representative 
to be expelled from his seat.” 

Michael Les Benedict, who is assistant pro- 
fessor of history at the Ohio State University, 
devotes his work entirely to the Johnson case. 
His study, which appears as one of- the new 
Norton Essays in American History, under 
Harold M. Hyman’s editorship, goes against 
a lot of historical opinion. Holding that the 
president forced the issue and hence brought 
on the showdown over Reconstruction policies 
Benedict writes: "Most historians have inter- 
preted the attempt to remove President John- 
son as blatantly political, insupportable in 
law, a blunder from which the nation was 
saved by seven noble Republican senators who 
would not succumb to the political pressure 
around them. This is true even of those his- 
torians who have begun to recognize the 
circumstances in which impeachment took 
place and have debunked the idea that the 
President was an innocent victim unable any 
longer to disrupt the 'radical' program. But 
such a view is naive in the extreme. . . . If one 
argues that Johnson's conviction would have 
resulted from votes motivated by political con- 
siderations, one must concede that the same 
considerations secured his acquittal.” 

The author follows the trial step by step 
and then, after analyzing the verdict, ventures 
a predietion that reaches down to this point 
in time: "As it turned out, Johnson for once 
honored his pledge to conservative Republi- 
cans. He served out his term without renewing 
the intensive strife that he had precipitated." 
But—and here is where Benedict risks the 
role of the prophet—"the unquestionable fact 
remains that it is almost inconceivable that 
a future president wil be impeached and 
removed." 

If that is so, is there no remedy? Benedict 
has thought about that too: "In many ways, 
johnson was a very modern president, holding 
a view of presidential authority that has only 
recently been established. Impeachment was 
Congress’ defensive weapon; it proved a dull 
blade, and the end result is that the only 
effective recourse against a president who ig- 
nores the will of Congress or exceeds his powers 
is democratic removal at the polls." 

Raoul Berger, Irving Brant, and Michael 
Les Benedict—a top-notch panel on a fascinat- 
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ing historical yet current constitutional theme. 
IRVING DILLIARD 
Princeton University 


JAMES C. BONNER. Georgia's Last Frontier: The 
Development of Carroll Gounty. Athens: Uni- 
versity of Georgia Press. 1971. Pp. xii, 236. 
$7.50. 


This book will be well received in the com- 
munity that it describes and in Georgia where 
there is a need for more professional efforts 
in local history. The shortcomings that make 
the book less than significant nationally will 
$carcely be noticed among the people it most 
concerns. It tells what the people there were 
doing; how they lived, worked, got religion 
and education, built and tore down, and lived 
out the American pageant in Carroll County, 
Georgia, from its white settlement in the 1820s 
until the advent of the New Deal. The many 
names it mentions will be familiar, and the 


references to places in terms of the contempo- - 


rary community that are so jarring to the 
reviewer will be comfortable with most of the 
natives who read them. 

Professor Bonner's examination of this west- 
central Georgia community uses a professional 
approach and a wide variety of local materials 
that seem adequate in providing the social, 
political, and economic view the author prom- 
ises. The process, however, never approaches 
the limits of the author's experience and ability. 
Much of the data lacks the digestion and in- 
terpretation of which Dr. Bonner is most 
capable. 

Perhaps the fact that Carroll County's place 
in history has no outstanding distinction lends 
an aura of blandness to the treatment. The 
titles suggestion of a special role holds only 
briefly, and then not uniquely, in the initial 
decade of white settlement before Indian re- 
moval. Beyond the 1830s the distinguishing 
character of the county is limited to the fact 
that the Negro population was smaller than 
the typical agricultural counties of the state. 
The Indian situation is perhaps the best his- 
tory in the book, but the implications of the 
nature of the Negro population are not pur- 
sued. 

A native of the area of his subject Dr. 
Bonner has produced a local history that, while 
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professionally handled, retains the flavor of 
home-grown history. Despite some flaws stu- 
dents of Georgia will want this work on their 
shelves. 

STEVE GURR 

Georgia Southwestern College 


CARL L. CROSSMAN. The China Trade: Export 
Paintings, Furniture, Silver & Other Objects. 
With a foreword by ERNEST S. DODGE. Princeton: 
Pyne Press. 1972. Pp. xii, 275. $25.00. 


Carl L. Crossman's illustrated. volume is a 
pleasant addition to the earlier spate of books 
that have been appearing over the last two 
decades on East-West relationships in the arts. 
Many of these earlier publications emphasized 
the East-West cultural exchanges of the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries, whereas 
Crossman's study focuses on the late eighteenth- 
and early nineteenth-century trade with Ameri- 
can merchants that began with the historic 
voyages of the Yankee clipper, Empress of 
China, in 1784-85. Its English counterpart is, 
therefore, Chinese Export Art in the Eighteenth 
Century by Margaret Jourdain and R. Soame 
Jenyns (1950). 

What began with a trade of teas and silks 
from China for ginseng and furs from America 
went on to include a variety of items for trade 
and resale that reflected the complicated eco- 
nomics of the period. Canton was the early 
port of exchange; after 1840 other treaty ports 
were Hong Kong, Shanghai, Amoy, Foochow, 
and Ningpo. 

Art items of the China export trade (paint- 
ings, furniture, silver, lacquerware, carvings, 
fans, silks, and wallpaper) have been the sub- 
ject of interesting exhibitions in London, 
Munich, Los Angeles, and elsewhere. Much 
of the unique material on which the present 
study is based may be found in the extensive 
collections of the Peabody Museum, Salem, or 
in the Museum of the American China Trade, 
Milton, Massachusetts. Mr. Crossman provides 
us with the results of considerable personal 
research as well as with a coordinated sum- 
mary of the research of many other workers 
in the field, all of whom he scrupulously 
acknowledges. 

Readers will be especially grateful for the 
stylistic differentiations supplied for distin- 
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guishing more clearly between the pre-Chin- 
nery and post-Chinnery portrait, ship, and 
genre paintings—whether in water color, 
gouache, or oil. The chapters on furniture and 
silver made in China in Western style, and 
for the American market specifically, point out 
areas for further significant research in the 
future. 

Mr. Crossman’s book is well conceived, well 
edited, well documented, well illustrated (much 
in color), and prefaced. 

ROBERT BARTLETT HAAS 
University of California, 
Los Angeles 


GEORGE E. HOPKINS. T'he Airline Pilots: A Study 
in Elite Unionization. Cambridge, Mass.: Har- 
vard University Press. 1971. Pp. viii, 244. $8.50. 


George E. Hopkins, a former Navy pilot and 


historian, has written a brilliant but uneven 


book about the origins and history of the Air- 
line Pilots Association (ALPA). In it Hopkins 
tries to explain how and why ALPA became 
a unique and extraordinarily successful union. 
The book is, however, a series of fascinating 
sketches rather than a balanced history. 

One factor making ALPA unique is that its 
members were elites who normally would not 
become union members. In one strike between 
the pilots and an airline Philip Murray, presi- 
dent of the CIO, exclaimed: "Labor dispute 
hell! That's a row between capitalists.” The 
public sees this elite group of men who fly 
airliners as a combination of inventor-tinkerers 
like the Wright brothers, war birds like Captain 
Eddie Rickenbacker, derring-do exhibitionists 
at air shows, and celebrity-pioneers like Charles 
A. Lindbergh. But even such folk heroes need 
jobs and have to eat. 

During the Great Depression David L. 
Behncke, a United Airlines pilot, organized 
his fellow pilots into an organization with 
bread-and-butter goals. The union exploited 
the fear of air accidents and Behncke con- 
vinced many congressmen that higher salaries 
and better working conditions for pilots would 
enhance air safety. During the 1930s ALPA 
was the beneficiary of government decisions 
that provided both mileage and hourly stan- 
dards of pay, which meant that pilot pay would 
increase with the speed of the aircraft. Thus 
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ALPA members were guaranteed a large pro- 
portion of the fruits of technological progress. 
This is one example of the importance of the 
federal government to the growth of unions 
during the 1930s. 

Much of the book is devoted to David L. 
Behncke, to whom the union owed its suc- 
cess during the formative years. But Behncke's 
"tenacity in sticking to the old ways generated 
a revolution among the rank and file.” When 
he died of a heart attack shortly after his 1951 
battle to retain union control his "final senti- 
mental gesture" symbolized the "estrangement 
between Behncke's generation of scarf and 
goggle barnstormers and a more modern gen- 
eration of flying technocrats.” At his request 
“he was cremated and his ashes were scattered 
along the old air-mail route between Chicago 
and Omaha which he had flown in the 1920's." 

JONATHAN GROSSMAN 
U.S. Department of Labor 


PHILIP WAYNE POWELL. Tree of Hate: Propa- 
ganda and Prejudices Affecting United States 
Relations with the Hispanic World. New York: 
Basic Books. 1971. Pp. x, 210. $8.95. 


Philip Powell's book is an essay in two inter- 
related parts on the Black Legend of Spanish 
vices, misdeeds, and defects that has flourished 
throughout the Western world ever since the 
sixteenth century. The first part, comprising 
all but the last 36 of the book's 167 pages of 
text, defines the legend, sketches its history, 
and foreshadows the second part's counter- 
attack on it as a "historical 'tree of hate'" 
(p. 167) whose fruit, we are told, has always 
poisoned the relations of the United States 
with the Hispanic world. Some go pages of 
notes, bibliography, and acknowledgments in- 
dicate the painstaking labor of love and hate 
that obviously went into the preparation of 
this little book. 

The history of the Black Legend and the 
reaction against it—the revisionist White 
Legend, to which Powell now contributes— 
is familiar to interested historians. The an- 
thology edited by Charles Gibson in 1971, with 
an excellent introduction and a bibliographical 
note, gives a better balanced account of both 
legends than does Powell's book. Nevertheless 
the latter serves an important purpose well 
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by presenting the story and the historical prob- 
lems it poses in a way that seems likely to 
appeal to many more readers than a tiny circle 
of specialists. It has a thesis that gives it unity, 
and it is contentious and clearly and vigorously 
written. The early chapters are particularly 
well done. Here Powell, himself a sixteenth- 
century specialist, has made good use of Sverker 
Arnoldsson's revealing study of the Black 
Legend's origins in, for example, horror stories 
of Spanish atrocities in the sack of Rome, the 
revolt of the Netherlands, and the conquest of 
America as related by the'appalled “apostle 
of the Indians," Spanish Bishop Las Casas. In 
the second part of his book Powell makes a 
strong bid for a wider audience by challenging 
the reader with policy questions, as when he 
asserts that the destruction of the Black Legend 
would be a "great step in bridging the chasm 
that now separates the two largest culture areas 
of the West" (p. 167). He does not seem to 
recognize, however, the complexity of this and 
other policy problems he raises. Some of these 
are historical, others current, and he never 
makes it clear why, if other nations have been 
as equally bad, as he contends, Spain has been 
so uniquely denigrated. Also his challenge to 
the reader derives in part from his pro-Spanish 
bias, examples of which are his description of 


the eighteenth-century Enlightenment as "ar-. 


rogant," his characterization of the nineteenth- 
century winning of Spanish American inde- 
pendence as “matricide,” and his assertion that 
today the Franco regime in Spain "mainly 
excites hostility among fundamentalist anti- 
Catholics, Communists, and the die-hard anti- 
Franco chorus" (p. 145). Propositions such as 
these show the need for strengthening the 
book’s policy structure and that structure’s his- 
torical underpinning in the second edition, 
which so notably provocative a work deserves 
and, it is hoped, will have. 

ARTHUR P. WHITAKER 

University of Pennsylvania 


w. J. ECCLES. France in America. (The New 
American Nation Series.) New York: Harper 
and Row. 1972. Pp. xii, 297. $8.95. 


A general assessment of the role of the French 
in North America, based on the mass of fresh 
evidence that has come to light since Reuben 
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Gold Thwaites’s treatment of the theme in 
France in America (1905), has long been over- 
due. Eccles's study, drawing upon both archival 
and printed sources as well as recent European 
and Canadian scholarship, ably fills this need. 
Eccles focuses throughout his account of the 
rise and fall of the French Empire in the New 
World on events as seen from Paris, Quebec, 
and the sugar islands of the West Indies. This 
provides a refreshing contrast to the school 
of historical writing that would judge French 
policy in America from the evidence available 
in London or Boston. Indeed the greatest 
achievement of Eccles’s monograph is to lay 
to rest, once and for all, the Anglo-American 
view of the demise of French power in the 
New World—a demise seen as the natural, 
inevitable, and necessary prelude to the tri- 
umph of Anglo-Saxon civilization in North 
America. To destroy an empire that extended 
from Louisbourg to New Orleans and included 
a string of islands in the West Indies required 
more than an act of God. Eccles traces with 
great insight the complex interaction of mili- 
tary, political, and diplomatic reverses suffered 
by the French in the half century before the 
fall of Quebec in 1759. Especially cogent is 
the analysis of the role of Indian policy in 
determining the fate of the European con- 
tenders for control of the interior of North 
America. As Eccles notes when the history of 
the Iroquois is finally written most accounts 
of colonial America will require substantial 
revision. So too will any future studies that 
ignore Eccles’s judgments on the quality of 
military leadership in the French and Indian 
War, on the effects of the conquest on French- 
Canadian society, and on the character of 
political and social institutions in New France. 
Eccles's study is a distinguished addition to 
the New American Nation Series and can be 
read and reread with great profit by all stu- 
dents of North American history. 

LAURENCE S. FALLIS 

Las Gruces, New Mexico 


J. J. BOWDEN. Spanish and Mexican Land 
Grants in the Chihuahuan Acquisition. El 
Paso: Texas Western Press, University of Texas. 
1971. Pp. xiii, 231. $12.00. 


THOMAS LLOYD MILLER. The Public Lands of 
Texas, 1519-1970. Foreword by RALPH W. YAR- 
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BOROUGH. Norman: University of Oklahoma 
Press. 1972. Pp. xxii, 341. $8.95. 

Land in the Spanish Southwest was one of 
the most important influences upon the history 
of that region. And in a state like Texas where 
‘the gifts of Mother Nature were decidedly 
Jimited, land was the sole natural resource 
in the early period. The great land grants of 
the Spanish-Mexican era were the prime de- 
terminants in creating vast feudal baronies 
that, in turn, led to today's concentration of 
land ownership in a few hands. The manner 
in which land was granted under Spain and 
Mexico has left a heritage of confusion that 
has provided an emotional issue for the demo- 
gogue more interested in generating heat than 
shedding light on a complex subject. The two 
books reviewed here are solid, well-researched 
studies that will appeal to those seeking honest 
answers about land in Texas. 

Spanish and Mexican Land Grants in the 
Chihuahuan Acquisition is a detailed legal 
study of twenty-six grants in this region. This 
land area embraces some 23.2 million acres 
of land and includes most of the Trans-Pecos 
portion of west Texas and a major part of the 
southern tier of the counties of New Mexico. 
After a too brief introduction a chapter is 
devoted to each of the grants. Being an attorney 
the author has extensively utilized all per- 
tinent court records along with Bureau of Land 
Management sources and secondary materials. 
' The author claims, as do most informed land 
scholars, that the! United States courts were 
fair in approving one-half of the twenty-six 
claims. The American courts had the difficult 
task of enforcing Spanish and Mexican law 
in accordance with treaty obligations, but were 
hampered in their deliberations by the fact 
that grantees and Hispanic officials often failed 
to carry out their legal obligations. In addi- 
tion determining correct boundaries of land 
grants was complicated by the changing chan- 
nel of the Rio Grande. The wisdom of the 
United States Supreme Court can, however, 
be questioned when it decided that "the river 
may, and had, moved physically, but not 
legally" in deciding a boundary. Adequate 
maps orient the reader to the location of the 
grants, but the book would have been im- 
proved by an interpretive summary chapter. 

The Public Lands of Texas, r519—1970 is 
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an overall look at the origins of land policy 
in the Hispanic period, its development during 
the era of the Republic, and the disposition 
of public lands down to the present. Such a 
study is especially valuable as Texas, unlike 
other states, retained title to its public lands. 
Brief but adequate chapters discuss the seventy 
land grants of the Spanish period and the 
empresario grants of the Mexican era. Most 
of the book tells the story of what Texas did 
with approximately 149 million acres of land. 
The state gave 4o million acres to settlers, 
granted 10 million acres to Texas soldiers and 
their survivors, gave 32 million acres to rail- 
roads and some 5 million acres for other in- 
ternal improvements, 3 million acres went to 
build the state capitol, and 52 million acres 
were reserved for education, and another 3 
million acres are still possessed by the state. 
The author justly lauds the men of vision, 
starting with President Mirabeau Lamar, who 
fought to use the public lands for the educa- 
tion of the young. He acknowledges, however, 
that “the words ‘land’ and ‘fraud’ were also 
synonymous in Texas” from 1837 on. This 
was especially true in the western part of the 
state where the land allocation was too small 
for a family farm; thus, the grantee felt justi- 
fied in obtaining land by fraud. The research 
is extensive, and detailed appendixes and use- 
ful maps add to the value of what should 5e 
the definitive work on the subject for many 
years. 

WARREN A. BECK 

California State University, 

Fullerton 


JOHN D. BARNHART and DOROTHY L. RIKER. In- 
diana to 1816: The Colonial Period. (The 
History of Indiana, volume 1.) Indianapolis: 
Indiana Historical Bureau and Indiana His 
torical Society. 1971. Pp. xvi, 520. $7.50. 


Originally begun by Professor John D. Barn- 
hart this book was completed by Miss Dorothy 
Riker of the Indiana Historical Society fol- 
lowing Professor Barnhart’s death. As volume 
1 of the history of Indiana, it is published by 
the Indiana Historical Society and the Indiana 
Historical Bureau. Volumes 3 and 4 in the 
series have preceded it in print. 

The work provides a straightforward and 
authoritative account of Indiana's colonial and 
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territorial years. Following an opening chapter 
that describes Indiana's geographical features 
Miss Riker has included a chapter on In- 
diana's prehistory written by archeologist James 
H. Kellar. The obvious differences in style 
and terminology in that chapter provide a 
rather abrupt break in an otherwise smoothly 
flowing. narrative. In successive chapters the 
authors examine French exploration and set- 
tlement, the international rivalries for control 
of the region culminating in the establishment 
of a British regime, the American Revolution 
followed by the introduction of American con- 
trol, Indiana's history as a part of the Ameri- 
can territorial system, and the movement for 
statehood. 

This is a very traditional account with a 
strong emphasis on political, diplomatic, and 
military history. Other aspects of Indiana's 
early experience are given considerably less 
attention. Although territorial politics receive 
detailed coverage the value of the book would 
have been enhanced and the history made 
more meaningful if the authors had compared 
Indiana's territorial experiences with those of 
other territories. Similarly a fuller evaluation 
of the implications of the continuing debate 
over slavery and the success of the anti-Harrison 
political faction headed by Jonathan Jennings 
would have provided greater insight into the 
workings of territorial politics and the make-up 
of Indiana's society. 

Despite these criticisms the book offers a 
competent and scholarly summary of the major 
events in Indiana’s early history. It also con- 
tains a helpful bibliography of primary and 
secondary sources. For these reasons both 
scholars and laymen will find it a useful re- 
source. 

‘WILLIAM E. FOLEY 
Central Missouri State University 


MICHAEL MCGIFFERT, edited with an introduc- 
tion by. God’s Plot: The Paradoxes of Puritan 
Piety. Being the Autobiography & Journal of 
Thomas Shepard. (The Commonwealth Series, 
volume 1.) [Amherst:] University of Massa- 
chusetts Press. 1972. Pp, vii, 252. $12.00. 


. This volume inaugurates the Commonwealth 
Series and contains the first complete printing 
of the journal of Thomas Shepard (1605-49), 
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minister at Cambridge and a formative in- 
fluence on New England Puritanism. 

The editor’s well-condensed introduction, 
utilizing recent studies by Maclear, Walzer, 
Rutman, and others, suggests that the social 
and cultural upheavals that were shaking - 
England had their counterpart in the anxieties 
and tensions of the Puritans’ inner religious 
life. Here on the level of deepest inwardness 
the struggle took the cosmic form of a battle 
between God and Satan, between grace and 
sin. As in the outer world, there was no easy 
victory. The Puritan strove anxiously for that 
peace which true faith and divine assurance 
of salvation would bring. 

Shepard fits into this interpretive pattern 
quite well, since he had extensive experience 
in England’s turmoil and since he was by 
temperament, by childhood misfortunes, by 
chronic ill health, and by persecution as a 
nonconformist a very insecure person. His 
inner life, especially as seen in this journal, 
was full of those tensions and paradoxes that 
made Puritanism so dynamic and finally pro- 
duced its dissolution and its creative after- 
math. Shepard agonizingly wavered between 
abject humility and self-confessed pride, be- 
tween doubt and assurance, and between divine 
election and human effort. Quite in harmony 
with an emerging trend in Western culture, 
though inconsistent with his staunch opposi- 
tion to Anne Hutchinson’s antinomianism, he 
highly valued intuition and frequently sought 
intuitive evidence of God’s reality. The thrust 
of both editor and text in this volume is to 
emphasize the more dynamic and experiential 
aspects of Puritanism at the expense of the 
more rational and conservative, joining those 
who would at this point alter somewhat the 
perspectives of the late distinguished Perry 
Miller. 

The editor’s introduction is pertinent and 
suggestive; footnotes identify names and events; 
and overall format is attractive. One looks 
forward to future volumes of this series. 

LEFFERTS A. LOETSCHER 
Princeton Theological Seminary 


CLYDE A. HOLBROOK. The Ethics of Jonathan 
Edwards: Morality and Aesthetics. Ann Arbor: 
University of Michigan Press. 1973. Pp. ix, 227. 
$10.00. * 


United States 


During the past several years so many studies 
of various aspects of the life and thought of 
Jonathan Edwards have appeared that one may 
rightly speak of an academic fad. So this book, 
a reworked dissertation, done some years ago 
under the aegis of the late H. Richard Nie- 
buhr, joins the big parade of Edwards lore. 
And like some others of the genre I find it 
more difficult to understand than Edwards 
himself, whose works one might describe in a 
paraphrase of what Cotton Mather said of the 
sermons of John Eliot—they were such pools 
that in them babes might safely wade and 
elephants freely swim. 

Mr. Holbrook, by quoting from practically 
everything Edwards wrote, demonstrating dili- 
gent following of the research grooves of 
academe, and carrying on a running argument 
between text and notes, muddies not only the 
clear spring of Edwards's prose, but also his 
own theme. 

That theme or thesis, as stated in the 
preface, seems clear enough. Holbrook notes 
two types in "the history of man's engagement 
with a Supreme Being," the theological ob- 
jectivists, “who have found in their experiences 
of the great being the whole aim and goal of 
life,” and the theological subjectivists, “who 
have conceived the deity as attendant upon 
man's desires and values." Holbrook points 
out that "Edwards concurred with both of 
these views" (as Emerson noted that Aristotle 
Platonizes but argues that "the burden [es- 
sence?] of his thought resides with the theo- 
logical objectivists,” because his "conviction of 
God's centrality, power, and beauty pene- 
trated Edwards’s use of language" in all his 
works. And "the connecting link" between his 
subjectivism and objectivism—between “his 
imprecatory sermons and his more placid 
treatises—is his aesthetic rhetoric." Thus far 
this is understandable. But it seems to me 
that in the exposition that follows in the body 
of the work Holbrook tends to reduce Ed- 
wards's “aesthetic rhetoric" to literal state- 
ments, forgetting Emerson’s warning that 
"there is no doctrine of the Reason which will 
bear to be taught by the understanding." 
Charles Chauncy is reputed to have wished 
someone would translate Paradise Lost into 
prose so he could understand it. Holbrook, by 
translating Edwards's poetic imagery into 
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academic prose, demonstrates that the prose 
version may be more difficult to understand 
than the original It therefore suggests to 
literate students who aspire to understand 
Edwards's ethics that they should read Ed- 
wards. 

SIDNEY E. MEAD 

University of North Carolina, 

Chapel Hili 


DANIEL CALHOUN. The Intelligence of a People. 
Princeton: Princeton University Press. 1973. 
Pp. xix, 408. $14.50. 

CARL F. KAESTLE. The Evolution of an Urban 
School System: New York City, 1750-1850. 
Cambridge, Mass: Harvard University Press. 
1973. Pp. xiv, 205. $11.00. 


Concern over our educational system has al- 
most become a national pastime, and these two 
volumes are yet another manifestation of the 
burgeoning interest among historians, Cal 
houn’s closely reasoned psychological history 
constitutes a brilliant contribution to the con- 
troversy concerning environment, intelligence, 
and scholastic achievement that has raged over 
the work of Arthur Jensen, William Shockley, 
L. L. Cavalli-Sforza, and Irving I. Gottesman. 
Based on the premise that the intelligence of 
a whole people can be gauged Calhoun at- 
tempts to identify the changes that occurred in 
the learning cycle between the colonial period 
and the 1870s. He has indeed found enough 
evidence to justify a speculative answer to the 
major question: "Did intelligence change over 
the years from 1750 to 1870, and, if so, in what 
ways?” by probing such lines of inquiry as 
“Parents’ Notions and Children's Minds,” "A 
Case in the Verbal: Colonial Preaching," "A 
Case in the Spatial: Shipbuilding,” and “A Case 
in the Analytic: Bridge-Building." 

Calhoun discovered that at almost every 
stage in his life the typical learning individual 
of 1870 encountered different expectations and 
produced different responses than had the in- 
dividual of 1750. Indeed the typical American 
of 1750 encountered an apparently ordered 
family life, in which paternal discipline was 
forestalled and kept from running to excess 
by the compensatory workings of an unofficial 
maternal culture; but about the age when the 
official side of that ordered family life was 
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supposed to become more explicit the child 
began encountering an indifference to any real 
intercourse between adults and children. No 
one enforced any definite standard about what 
children were supposed to learn, and slackness 
was evident in the wide indifference to the 
actual learning problems oi children. 

A century and a quarter later the schools 
and the society were developing formal sched- 
ules to define what they expected individuals 
to learn from the common-school education 
open to all. Schools in many cities developed 
syllabuses detailing the desired attainments 
in each grade, and pressure from parents and 
principals forced children through these syl- 
labuses toward the examination in a lockstep 
that emphasized the most formal, examinable 
features of the new standards. Calhoun thinks 
that this resort to mechanistic thought-patterns 
came about in order to combat the distrust 
that specialization might induce. He postu- 
lates three general features that marked the 
learning cycle of 1870: first, parents rejected 
children through such means as prematurely 
pushing them into the world; second, a sense 
of pressure, haste, and superficiality appeared 
in many different phases of the learning cycle; 
third, where standards or confusions about 
authority had defined many of the issues in 
learning in the previous century, standards or 
confusions about the relation of sex roles to 
learning characterized many of the issues of 
the late nineteenth century. 

In the second of the two books Kaestle 
reminds us that education in colonial America 
evidenced a fundamental shift from a reliance 
on informal agencies like the family, the 
church, and apprenticeship, to a predominant 
reliance on deliberate schooling. His study of 
New York City schools continues the story of 
that shift as it traces, in an urban setting, a 
further stage in the transformation: the con- 
solidation of schools into a single, articulated, 
hierarchical system that was amenable to uni- 
form policy decisions. The first two chapters 
describe the role of schools in late colonial 
New York and at the turn of the eighteenth 
century while the remaining four chapters 
assess the socioeconomic, moral, cultural, and 
bureaucratic developments that influenced the 
systematization of schooling in the period 1800 
to 1850. 
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In colonial New York the initiative for 
schooling was on the individual. Schools were 
not the critical agencies of literacy, job train- 
ing, cultural assimilation, or moral education, 
although schools of various kinds supplemented 
the family, apprenticeship, and the churches 
in those functions. It was in response to in- 
creasing immigration, vagrancy, intemperance, 
poverty, and crime in the city, that New York's 
leaders turned to schooling as a deliberate 
instrument for the acculturation of those in- 
dividuals whom the colonial arrangements 
were leaving out. Schools soon became the 
agents of a majoritarian ethic, and as the main 
institutions for acculturation they were ex- 
plicitly opposed to the informal learning en- 
vironment of many of the city's children. 
Kaestle notes that it is somewhat ironic that 
the schools became more conformist as the 
population became more diverse. These de- 
velopments led to uniform interschool regula- 
tion and an explicitly hierarchical promotion 
structure. Examinations, curriculum salaries, 
and pedagogical routines were standardized 
and uniformity became the most essential 
value of the system. The potential importance 
of schooling in resolving social problems was 
thus greatly magnified and schools were seen 
in a wholly different way than in the colonial 
period. 

Kaestle's study, distinguished by originality 
of concept, excellent organization, and graceful 
style, is a welcome addition to the growing 
bibliography of the new history of American 
education. As both of these books testify a 
fresh look at the past highlights century-old 
decisions under whose impact schools still con- 
tinue to function. 

PHILIP A. KALISCH : 
University of Southern Mississippi 


G. MELVIN HERNDON. William Tatham, 1752- 
1819: American Versatile. Johnson City: Re- 
search Advisory Council, East Tennessee State 
University. 1973. Pp. ix, 311. $10.00. 


In 1959 Professor Herndon published a re- 
print of William Tatham’s An Historical and 
Practical Essay on the Culture and Commerce 
of Tobacco (1800) with a brief review of the 
author's career. Viewing a 1947 life of Tatham 
by Samuel Cole Williams as incomplete Hern- 
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don presents here a definitive biography, solidly 
based on extensive research in Washington, 
Madrid, and London archives; Tatham's pa- 
pers; and other primary sources. 

Tatham, born in England, came to Virginia 
in 176g seeking close connections with aristoc- 
racy, wealth, and fame. All three eluded him. 
Despite intelligence and remarkable flexibility 
in shifting opportunistically among merchan- 
dising, soldiering, law, politics, engineering, 
writing and surveying (his field of greatest 
accomplishment), Tatham lacked the "neces- 
sary ingredients [of] hard work and frugality." 
Herndon's account of lofty pretensions and 
projects is sympathetic but not uncritical. For 
example, he views Tatham’s participation in 
the American Revolution as "just enough to 
save face but not enough to be branded a 
traitor in England" and he rejects as unde- 
served Marshall Smelser's designation of Tat- 
ham as the "father of the topographical and 
coastal survey." 

Inevitably a history of repeated failure be- 
comes tiresome. Yet there is a certain fascina- 
tion in following Tatham’s persistent attempts 
to ingratiate himself with Washington, Hamil- 
ton, Jefferson, Madison and Monroe, Godoy 
and Gardoqui in Spain, Robert Fulton, Rufus 
King, the earls of Liverpool and Buckingham- 
shire, and the Royal Society of Arts (to which 
he won election in 1802) in England. Further- 
more his mission to Spain, 1795-96, though 
a debacle, provides interesting sidelights on 
United StatesSpanish relations immediately 
following Pinckney's Treaty. Tatham’s subse- 
quent sojourn in London was enlivened by a 
role in the investigation of Senator William 
Blount's "conspiracy" for an attack on New 
Orleans and Florida by British forces and 
American frontiersmen. 

Though Tatham's mature years back in the 
United States after 1805 are studies in frustra- 
tion Herndon's account gains momentum when 
he can turn to positive services by his subject 
during the Chesapeake-Leopard crisis and the 
British raid on Washington in 1814. But at 
the age of sixty-seven, ignored, in debt, and 
an alcoholic, Tatham committed suicide. Un- 
doubtedly versatile his disjointed life can re- 
veal as Herndon claims, "the cruel realities 
of the struggle for success in a land of oppor- 
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tunity much more distinctly than do the lives 
of the great." 
JOHN F. ROCHE 
Fordham University 


BENJAMIN H, NEWCOMB. Franklin and Galloway: 
A Political Partnership. New Haven: Yale Uni- 
versity Press. 1972. Pp. 332. $12.50. 


During the past decade several books have 
been written about Pennsylvania politics in 
the quarter century before the Declaration of 
Independence. The authors of these works fall 
into two camps: one holds that pre-Revolu- 
tionary Pennsylvania politics were a series of 
selfish power struggles between shifting groups 
and factions; the other, in the fashion of an 
earlier generation of Whig historians, professes 
to see a struggle for democracy taking place, 
with the Quaker party, led by highly principled 
men like Franklin, Galloway, and Norris, as- 
siduously fighting to vindicate the power of 
the people and their representatives in the 
Assembly against the encroachments of the 
executive. 

Professor Newcomb is an ardent proponent 
of this latter view. "In all their actions," he 
writes, "Franklin and Galloway were, first, 
concerned with furthering the privileges of the 
representative assembly." They were able, Pro- 
fessor Newcomb shows, to cooperate famously 
in this endeavor as long as their opponent was 
Thomas Penn. But when, with the passage 
of the Stamp Act, George III and his ministers 
supplanted Penn as the antagonist the partner- 
ship began to come undone. Fracture lines 
were evident, Professor Newcomb claims, at 
the time of the Stamp Act, but the passage of 
the Townshend Acts drove a wedge between 
the two men that was never closed, although 
Professor Newcomb demonstrates that it was 
papered over until Franklin returned from 
England in 1775 and discovered after a series 
of interviews with Galloway that he and his old 
comrade could not be reconciled. 

Why did the split occur? Professor Newcomb 
argued that Galloway’s apostasy caused it. 
Franklin, he argues, after a bit of backsliding 
at the time of the passage ofthe Stamp Act, 
revivified his Whiggism and became a greater 
advocate of popular power than ever before. 
On the other hand Galloway, after 1765;. 
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through a combination of opportunism, eco- 
nomic self-interest, emotional disposition, and 
obtuseness about imperial issues (in the ascrip- 
tion of which to Galloway I believe Professor 
Newcomb errs) gradually repudiated his earlier 
faith and ended up fleeing to the British Army 
in the fall of 1776. 

Professor Newcomb's book is a welcome ad- 
dition to the literature on pre-Revolutionary 
Pennsylvania politics. Its thesis about the forces 
motivating those politics and their practitioners 
I find convincing. He has not added much to 
our knowledge about Franklin, ‘but the doctor's 
career has been so thoroughly explored tbat 
startling revelations are not to be expected. 
On the other hand we know far more about 
Galloway than we ever knew before and for 
this wealth of new information we are greatly 
in Professor Newcomb's debt. 

JAMES H. HUTSON 
Library of Congress 


ANNE C. LOVELAND. Emblem of Liberty: The 
Image of Lafayette in the American Mind. 
Baton Rouge: Louisiana State University Press. 
1971. Pp. viii, 196. $7.95. 


This is the Age of Images, and it was inevi- 
table that the Marquis de Lafayette (the only 
foreigner to hold a major position among the 
Founding Fathers) should become one. In this 
her first book Anne C. Loveland argues that 
"the image of Lafayette provides a key to the 
attitudes of Americans toward themselves and 
their country" (p. 5). Diligent research and 
careful use of evidence give credence to what 
she says. No wonder 150 years after the "Na- 
tion’s Guest" had made his triumphal post- 
Revolutionary tour of America an American 
felt it necessary to say, upon landing on French 
soil: "Lafayette, we are here!" 

Sometimes she may claim too much for the 
Marquis. I doubt, for example, that he "func- 
tioned as one of the hero-symbols comprising 
the American pantheon" (p. 7) or that he was 
"the embodiment of [the] 18th century idea of 
progress and the perfectibility of man" (p. 143). 
Nor would Í go so far as to say he became 
"the focus of the American desire to promote 
the cause of liberty and republicanism through- 
out the world" (p. 84). It seems more likely 
that he did become the embodiment of re- 
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publican virtue—at a time when Americans 
were greatly concerned about their own seem- 
ing lack of it. 

I find the last chapter, called “The Endur- 
ing Image," the most original and enlightening 
portion of the book. The comparison with Don 
Quixote is provocative and the explanation 
for the steadily diminishing role of the La- 
fayette image during and after World War II 
convincing. As the radical concept of mission 
lost influence so did its main symbol. By the 
time that Eisenhower took troops to France 
Lafayette's example was confined primarily to 
children's literature and Francophile organiza- 
tions. 

There is this final irony, and Dr. Loveland 
sees it clearly: our patriotic (sometimes chau- 
vinistic) ancestors found their image of the 
Man of Virtue in the person of a foreigner— 
and an aristocratic one at that. 

MARSHALL W. FISHWICK 
Lincoln University 


THOMAS O'BRIEN HANLEY. The American Revo- 
lution and Religion: Maryland 1770—1800. 
Washington: Catholic University of America 
Press; Consortium Press, 1971. Pp. 260. $13.95. 


WILLIAM GRIBBIN. The Churches Militant: The 
War of 1812 and American Religion. New 
Haven: Yale University Press. 1973. Pp. viii, 
210. $8.75. 


These two books are addressed to clear needs 
in the historiography of American religion. 
Thomas Hanley undertakes to pursue the old 
insight of J. F. Jameson that the American 
Revolution, regarded as a social movement, 
resulted in "positive gains" for American re- 
ligion. William Gribbin examines the religious 
rhetoric of the controversy surrounding the 
War of 1812. Both authors continue the wel. 
come recent trend toward integrating Catholi- 
cism into the history of American Christianity. 
Their books should be read in conjunction 
with William McLoughlin's essay, “The Role 
of Religion in the Revolution" (in Stephen 
Kurtz and James Hutson, eds, Essays om the 
American Revolution [1973]). Taken together, 
these works constitute a valuable reconsidera- 
tion of the place of religion in the life of the 
young American Republic. 

Thomas O'Brien Hanley interprets the revo- 
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lutionary era as the climax of trends begun 
during the Great Awakening. Independence 
provided an opportunity for all those dis- 
satisfied with the Anglican establishments— 
and they included many Anglicans—to sup- 
plant the traditional model of a “confessional 
state" in which one body enjoyed special privi- 
leges with a broader-based "Christian state." 
In this "Christian state" the political authori- 
ties welcomed the social effects of religion in 
general while maintaining neutrality among a 
multitude of competing denominations. Epis- 
copalians, Roman Catholics, and evangelicals 
all found the new arrangement advantageous 
for various reasons, Hanley insists that the late 
eighteenth century, far from being a time of 
religious apathy, was really an era of wide- 
ranging religious renewal and reform. He mar- 
shalls evidence of denominational activity, in- 
cluding philanthropic and educational enter- 
prises; he also shows that many clergy and 
laity were combating “infidelity” well before 
1795 or 1800, the time we usually regard as 
the onset of the Second Great Awakening. 
Father Hanley, an expert on the ecclesi- 
astical history of Maryland, concentrates on 
that province for the purpose of his argument. 
(The publisher’s decision to put his subtitle, 
Maryland, 1770-1800, in such small print on 
the title page, omitting it altogether from the 
dust jacket, seems unfortunate.) Evidently Han- 
ley wishes to treat Maryland as a case study. 
But the Revolution in Maryland was an un- 
usually cautious affair, in which control never 
passed out of the hands of the planter class. 
The Maryland planters, like many eighteenth- 
century men, devout or not, were thoroughly 
persuaded of the value of organized religion 
as a means of social control, and the “Christian 
state” they set up reflected this. Elsewhere the 
course of the Revolution and the development 
of church-state relations were different, so one 
should not generalize too readily from Han- 
ley’s account. However, he has significantly 
qualified the conventional picture of the revo- 
lutionary era as a period of religious “torpor.” 
On the other hand, no one has doubted 
that the War of 1812 occurred during a time 
of evangelical fervor. Even so, about half the 
relationship between American religion and 
the war had been forgotten until William 
Gribbin unearthed it. Gribbin documents not 
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only the well-known opposition of Congrega- 
tionalists and Quakers but also the enthusiastic 
prowar stance of most Baptists and Methodists. 
Particularly in New England, the dissenting 
sects loyally backed Madison, whom they iden- 
tified with the separation of church and state. 
Gribbin helps recreate a feeling of what it was 
like to live in a confused world where pipus 
Protestants rejoiced in the triumph of Tsar 
Alexander over Napoleon only to discover to 
their chagrin that the outcome of this victory 
was the restoration of the papacy and the 
reconstitution of the Jesuit order. American 
Catholics were subject to the conflicting pres- 
sures of hatred for Napoleon, desire to support 
the president, and fear that their religion was 
not quite respectable. Gribbin makes no at- 
tempt to weigh the relative importance of 
religion as distinguished from other factors 
in determining views on the war, but he ranges 
widely among printed sermons and religious 
periodicals. 

The legacy of the War of 1812, Mr. Grib- 
bin argues, was a heightened sense of the role 
of Providence in American affairs. The reli- 
gious Republicans who had supported the war 
felt vindicated in their unification of the causes 
of God and country. Those devout folk who 
had opposed it were determined to redeem 
America so no comparable visitation of divine 
wrath might recur. Thus Gribbin links the de- 
bates over the War of 1812 with the issues 
of “manifest destiny” and domestic reform that 
exercised the following generation. 

Obviously these two books are in some ways 
quite different: Hanley’s is primarily a history 
of institutions; Gribbin’s, one of ideas. Yet 
they share some of the same limitations. Why 
does neither author discuss (or cite) the seminal 
essays of Sidney Mead and Perry Miller on the 
shaping of American religion during this 
period? Both writers might have taken account 
of more political and social history, while 
allusions to the context of Western thought 
would have been not only appropriate but 
occasionally helpful to their work. 

DANIEL WALKER HOWE 
University of California, 
Los Angeles 


The Papers of James Madison. Volume 7, 3 
May 1783-20 February 1784, edited by wr 
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LIAM T. HUTCHINSON and WILLIAM M, E. RACHAL; 
volume 8, zo March 1784-28 March 1786, 
edited by ROBERT A. RUTLAND and WILLIAM 
M. E. RACHAL. (Sponsored by the University 
of Virginia and the University of Chicago.) 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 1971; 
1973. Pp. xli, 478; xxviii, 560. $16.00; $20.00. 


The Papers of James Madison, volumes 7 
and 8, cover the period from May 3, 1783 to 
March 238, 1786. Beginning with the close of 
Madison's services in the Congress of the Con- 
federation they trace the course of his life 
during the ensuing two and one-half years. He 
studied law from time to time, dabbled in land 
speculation, traveled, and lived for months on 
end at Montpelier. He also attended four 
sessions of the Virginia Assembly in Richmond. 
There he devoted some of his efforts to 
strengthening the Union of the states under 
the Articles of Confederation and to reforming 
the laws of Virginia. He also took a leading 
part in promoting internal improvements and 
in the negotiations between Maryland and 
Virginia over navigation of the Potomac that 
led to interstate conferences and thus even- 
tually to the Federal Convention of 1787. 
Throughout this period his strong nationalist 
bent was evident. 

'These volumes are produced in the form 
adopted for their predecessors. Each has an 
introduction giving the historical background 
for the documents. Each has a chronology of 
Madison's life for the period involved, ex- 
tensive footnotes explaining and often elab- 
orating on tbe information in the documents, 
a comprehensive index, and a number of il- 
lustrations. 

Volume 7 contains Madison's notes on de- 
bates in the Congress, reports of committees, 
and reports from and instructions to Virginia 
delegates in Congress. There are over 100 
letters, some 44 by Madison and 7o to him. 
Of the latter 7 are from Jefferson, 13 from 
Edmund Randolph, and 230 from Edmund 
Pendleton. 

The documents in this volume show Madi- 
son ‘primarily concerned with such items as 
the final stages of peacemaking between Amer- 
ica and Great Britain, policies to be adopted 
. toward the European nations, freedom of trade 
with the West Indies, and the powers and 
prestige of the Congress of the Confederation. 
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The documents in volume 8 are in general 
character similar to those in volume 7, but 
volume 8 is considerably richer in correspond- 
ence. There are some 200 letters. Of these 
19 are from Madison to Jefferson, 24 to James 
Monroe, 8 to Washington, and 3 to Edmund 
Randolph, with an approximately equal num- 
ber of replies. The Madison-Jefferson cor- 
respondence is particularly interesting. Most 
of it was carried on across the ocean, Jefferson 
being in Paris from 1784 to 1789. Their letters 
during this period of separation show the depth 
of their friendship. They shared an abiding 
interest in natural science and were both 
suspicious of Great Britain’s designs in Amer- 
ica. They also show the interest taken by both 
men in promoting the welfare of Virginia and 
a more perfect union in the American Con- 
federation. 

As in the first six volumes of these Papers 
the editors have made a considerable effort to 
avoid the inconsequential. Documents routinely 
signed by Madison have been omitted, as have 
petitions addressed to committees of which he 
was a member, unless they involved one of his 
special interests. Occasionally an apparently 
trivial item finds a place. For example, the 
inclusion of an “Instruction to Virginia Dele- 
gates in re Guards for Public Buildings” (vol. 
7, p- 175) with an explanatory footnote 
longer than the Instruction itself, scarcely 
seems of vital historical significance. But such 
items may have usefulness beyond the ken of 
historians dealing with the broader and more 
significant movements and policies of a given 
period. Certainly the devotion of the editors 
to their task is beyond reproach, and the 
product compares favorably with the published 
papers of other distinguished Americans. 

GLYNDON G. VAN DEUSEN 
University of Rochester 


RICHARD BUEL JR. Securing the Revolution: 
Ideology in American Politics, 1789-1815. 
Ithaca: Cornell University Press. 1972. Pp. xii, 
391. $14.50. 

"This provocative book, despite its subtitle, deals 
largely with the role of public opinion in the 
development of the party system in the 1790s. 
As Buel defines it ideology is "simply a co- 
herent system of ideas consciously directed to 
the achievement of an ideal aim." In the 1790s 
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that ideal aim was "the fulfillment of the 
promise of the Revolution" (p. xi) The au- 
thor argues tbat party divisions resulted from 
the efforts of leaders to consolidate revolu- 
tionary principles in the new government that 
had been organized under the Constitution. 
Public opinion "was the single most important 
ingredient in the politics of the first party 
system," and "the government was far more 
vulnerable to the people then than it has 
ever been since" (pp. ix-x). 

Buel traces in detail, with particular em- 
phasis upon the congressional debates, the 
conflicts over fiscal and foreign policies. Argu- 
ments over specific issues were often translated 
into ideological disputes over the principles on 
which the nation was founded. Men divided 
over the relative importance of security and 
liberty, and they came to the reluctant con- 
clusion that party politics were necessary to 
ensure the independence of the nation and 
the fulfillment of the promises of the Revolu- 
tion. While neither party appealed only to the 
elite the Republicans had more confidence 
in public opinion as a political weapon than 
did the Federalists, and they used it more 
effectively. The Federalists, “fearing the de- 
pendence of public authority on popular 
whim, . .. tried to create sources of power and 
influence not immediately susceptible to public 
opinion" (p. 26). Despite occasional upsurges 
of Federalist strength the Republicans had won 
the party battle by 1800. By the end of the War 
of 1812 both republican principles and the 
nation appeared secure, and the Federalist 
party broke up. The Republican party also 
began to dissolve, Buel asserts, since the Fed- 
eralist threat had been the chief bond holding 
it together. 

This volume will be essential reading for 
students of the formative period, but the au- 
thor leaves several nagging questions for his 
readers. Was public opinion as definite and 
as important in determining policies as he 
assumes? Was he justifed in almost ignoring 
the role of personalities? Should more use have 
been made of private correspondence? Was 
his primary emphasis upon public opinion, 
not ideology? Why was Federalist ideology 
treated more fully than Republican? Did he 
concentrate too heavily upon the 1790s, par- 
ticularly upon the 1794-99 period, and thereby 
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neglect important differences after 1800? Should 
more attention have been given to internal 
differences within the parties? 

LOWELL H. HARRISON 

Western Kentucky University 


CLINTON ROSSITER. The American Quest, 1790- 
1860:, An Emerging Nation in Search of Iden- 
tity, Unity, and Modernity. (The Founding of 
the American Republic.) New York: Harcourt 
Brace Jovanovich. 1971. Pp. xvi, 396. $9.50. 


The late Clinton Rossiter, Senior Professor of 
American Institutions at Cornell, left at his. 
untimely death in 1970 a virtually complete 
revision of this volume in a series, The Found- ` 
ing of the American Republic, which he had 
earlier initiated. This book represents then 
not a hastily assembled posthumous tribute, 
but the mature work of a fine writer and mas- 
ter historian, one of his best. The concept of 
the book emerged, Rossiter tells us in the in- 
troduction, in his White Lectures at Louisiana 
State University in 1967, during which he first 
outlined the historical pattern he saw in Amer- 
ica in the years 1790-1860—the pattern of a 
national "Quest" for identity, unity, and mo- 
dernity. 

The book is neither a chronological survey 
of the period nor a series of essays on selected 
historical aspects of it. It is an analytical essay, 
carefully articulated and written with skill and 
polish, on the frame of mind that characterized 
the first seven decades of the Republic, its 
searchings and strivings, its aspirations and 
purposes. It is the kind of book that only a 
man who has lived both with and in his mate- 
rials for many years could write; one has the 
feeling that the author elbowed his notes aside 
(after a lifetime of thinking and writing about 
the constitutional and early national periods 
of American history) and distilled all he knew 
in an essay on what the United States was like 
in those years. One aim of his book is to make 
it clear that "a man who works hard at think- 
ing his way back into this period does not 
waste his time, but to the contrary, spends it 
well." 

Rossiter divides his book into four parts— 
what the goals of the new nation were and how 
the Quest began; how the nation achieved (or 
did not achieve) those goals; what models and 
methods characterized its search; and how in 
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1860-65 the country faced its ordeal of na- 
tionhood and its crisis of modernity. At the 
beginning and close of the study the American 
version of the Quest is placed within the con- 
text of the problems of all emergent nations. 
The book is, therefore, perhaps as much com- 
parative history and comparative politics as it 


is American. Professor Rossiter concludes that 


although in many ways the conjunction of 
circumstances attendant to the emergence of 
the United States as a modern nation make it 
so different that it cannot serve others as a 
model, in some respects the American experi- 
ence, when compared to other nations, does 
provide a set of principles that should not be 
disregarded by any of today's newly emergent 
states. What lessons can be drawn from the 
American experience? Rossiter says that in 
order to survive new nations must be demo- 
cratic, involving and rewarding the whole 
body of the people. They must be “constitu- 
tional" so that political procedures must be 
responsible and reliable. They must also be 
"individualistic" showing concern for every 
one, respecting each man's needs and listen- 
ing to his voice. 

Fortunately Professor Rossiter, in setting 
down some "precursory" and "valedictory mus- 
ings" to the book, gives the reader something 
more than the usual introduction and con- 
clusion. Together they comprise one of the 
best essays on historical-political writing I have 
found anywhere. It would be difficult to find 
a better introduction to the early years of the 
Republic for both scholar and general reader, 
or a better one to the art of Clinton Rossiter. 
"There was a certain style and elegance, it al- 
ways seemed to me, that marked his work, and 
his last book has it in full measure. 

RUSSEL B. NYE 
Michigan State University 


JULIAN P. BOYD et al, editors. The Papers of 
Thomas Jefferson. Volume 18, 4 November 
1790 to 24 January 1791. Princeton: Princeton 
University Press. 1971. Pp. xxxix, 688. $20.00. 


Long awaited, the eighteenth volume of the 
Jefferson Papers has finally been published; 
the complexity and excitement of the months 
covered has been the cause of delay. The vol- 
ume maintains the high editorial standards for 
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which this series has received such acclaim. 
julian Boyd has not only organized the infor- 
mation but in several instances has also pre- 
sented new evidence and new interpretations. 
The completeness of the work guarantees that 
many will find it of great value—for the bril- 
liant editorial essays, for the accessibility of the 
letters, for the detailed footnotes which will 
enable the scholar to pursue an issue further. 
In time a general index will appear and thus 
make it easier to look up a particular item. In 
the interim the chronological organization of 
the material enables the reader to feel history 
in the making. 

November 1790 to March 1791 were months 
of turbulence for the young nation, The core 
of this volume is a series of official reports Jef- 
ferson wrote on several problems the young 
country faced. The reports covered diverse 
subjects—the state of American fisheries, the 
Tonnage Acts of 1789-90 and the subsequent 
threats of French retaliation, the status of 
American consuls, the first official protest 
against British impressment with the Hugh 
Purdie case, Anglo-American commercial rela- 
tions, and difficulties with the Mediterranean 
trade. These diverse subjects were united by 
Jefferson’s desire to promote American strength 
through free trade and commercial reciprocity. 

Governor Morris had been sent to England 
to negotiate for a minister exchange and a 
commercial treaty. It was an abortive mission, 
and Morris returned submitting a long report 
to Washington on British trade attitudes (read 
and commented on by Jefferson). Jefferson 
and Madison sought to prod the British by 
sponsoring a retaliatory Navigation Bill. Vari- 
ous factors warded off the passage of the Navi- 
gation Bill, but the incident is a demonstra- 
tion of Jefferson in action. He was the diplo- 
mat contending for American advantage. He 
was the moderate statesman willing to meet the 
British halfway. He was the democrat willing 
to wait instead of pushing the issue in order to 
encourage open discussion and to allow time 
for compromise. These features of Jefferson’s 
personality become even clearer when con- 
trasted to Hamilton's backstage manipulations 
in this matter. 

In the Mediterranean, America was clash- 
ing with British policy also. No longer under 
British protection, America found herself 
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frozen out of the Mediterranean trade because 
of the activities of the Barbary pirates (the 
latter bolstered by trade agreements with 
Britain). Jefferson hoped to forge the smaller 
European nations into a blockade aimed at 
destroying the pirates. In his report to Con- 
gress, Jefferson intertwined the issues of the 
freeing of commerce with that of the release of 
American captives taken by the pirates for 
ransom. Typically, his report on this issue was 
detailed, well organized, and well balanced 
(although he made his own views clear). 

Many issues not pertaining to commerce 
also engaged Jefferson’s attention. At every op- 
portunity he promoted a universal standard of 
weights and measures. He encouraged experi- 
ments in milling and in rice and wheat varie- 
ties. He reported to President Washington on 
developments in the Northwest territory, and 
he was sharply critical of the activities of cer- 
tain officials in this region; his concern for 
open, honest government and his faith in the 
Western man clearly emerge in this issue. 

The volume closed with an account of the 
first cabinet conflict. Lists of amounts owed 
soldiers had fallen into private hands before 
the soldiers were notified, and speculators had 
purchased some soldiers’ warrants at reduced 
costs. There was evidence of collusion from the 
Treasury Department. Hamilton, placing his 
faith in the monied interests, felt the specula- 
tors’ rights of property had to be protected. 
Jefferson felt the government should not aid 
fraud. The episode took a curious turn as 
Hamilton threatened to become implicated in 
the scandel via his former mistress, Mrs. Rey- 
nolds. 

Many other aspects of interest are in this 
volume, but space precludes their inclusion. I 
leave them to the delightful discovery of the 
reader. These letters will give the reader a 
tremendous sense of history as it occurred and 
a feel for how Jefferson the man—not the 
symbol—responded to the events of his day: 
how he dealt with detail, how he thought, how 
he argued. 

The early American government was manned 
by big men who left their stamp on its institu- 
tions. When this multivolume series is com- 
pleted, it, coupled with others in progress on 
Franklin, John Adams, Hamilton, and Mad- 
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ison, will ensure a much fuller understanding 
of our early heritage. 
MICHELLE BRANT 
University of California Extension Division, 
Berkeley—San Francisco 


HAROLD C. SYRETT, editor. The Papers of Al-- 
exander Hamilton. Volume 16, February 1794— 
July 1794; volume 17, August 1794-December 
1794. New York: Columbia University Press. 
1972. Pp. xvii, 664; xiii, 620. $15.00 each. 

In these two volumes we see Hamilton at 
perhaps the most critical part of his career. 
Although the Giles Resolutions of 1793 censur- 
ing him had been defeated in Congress Re- 
publicans there took every opportunity to 
embarras him and by demanding a series of 
detailed reports hoped to reveal financial irreg- 
ularities. With herculean efforts Hamilton met 
his enemies head on by producing the reports 
in remarkably short periods of time. 

All. of these reports were compiled in addi- 
tion to carrying on the heavy and diverse reg- 
ular work of the Treasury. The volumes con- 
tain hundreds of short notes to or from 
Hamilton on such a wide range of matters 
as approving ship timber for revenue cutters 
and issuing rulings for the seizure of ships 
and cargoes. But the two most important events 
in Hamilton's career during 1794, given full 
coverage in these volumes, are the suppression 
of the Whiskey Rebellion and his participa- 
tion in the negotiations eventuating in the 
Jay Treaty. 

The Papers make plain that the linchpin of 
Hamilton's foreign policy was the negotiation 
of a commercial treaty with Great Britain. 
His motives were almost entirely commercial 
and dominated by the consideration that 
Britain and the United States were each other's 
best customer. An alleged fondness for mo- 
narchical government of which Republicans 
accused him—or any other ideological con- 
sideration, for that matter—was conspicuously 
absent from his thought. His conversations 
with George Hammond, the British minister— 
here presented in full—show the ‘surprising 
concessions he was willing to make to achieve 
an entente—concessions that sometimes under- 
cut bargaining positions taken by Randolph. 
Hamilton would have abandoned the principle 
that free ships make free goods and would 
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have acquiesed in the seizure of provisions 
as contraband, so long as the provisions were 
paid for. Whether his gratuitous assurance to 
Hammond that the United States would not 
join the Armed Neutrality diminished Jay's 
bargaining power as much as Bemis says it 
did (Jays Treaty, pp. 246-48) is still a ques- 
tion, but it is valuable to have the pertinent 
documents on the incident brought together. 
The Papers reveal that Hamilton played a 
more important role in the suppression of the 
Whiskey Rebellion than most of his biog- 
raphers indicate. He acted as chief investigator, 
gathering the full record of the high crimes 
of the culprits; he was a leading propagandist, 
trumpeting through the press the peril facing 
the Union; he coordinated the raising of the 
various state militias, rounded up the supplies, 
. and finally, gloriously, rode with the troops 
as they routed the foe. One suspects that later 
in life he considered this to be his finest hour. 
The extended record of 1794 enhances 
Hamilton's stature in some respects and dimin- 
ishes it in others. As an administrator and 
policy maker he was superb. In his desire for 
an entente with Britain he foreshadowed 
American foreign policy at the turn of the 
twentieth century to the same extent as his 
economic plans dominated economic develop- 
ment during that period. But in the constant 
meddling in other departments— particularly 
State—the undercutting of Randolph, the oc- 
casional querulous or patronizing nature of 
his letters to Washington, and in the shrillness 
of his warnings of doom at the hands of the 
whiskey rebels we see lapses of judgment 
under pressure and a very pragmatic con- 
ception of the relation of ends and means. 
Since so many volumes of the Papers have 
now appeared little needs to be said about 
the quality of the editing in this one. It is 
excellent in every respect. Footnotes are volu- 
minous and complete, drawn from a wide 
range of printed public documents and per- 
sonal papers. Actually so much detail is in- 
cluded that the narrative quality of the present 
volumes is considerably diminished. But this 
is a small price to pay for as complete a 
Hamilton as the record will allow. 
ELISHA P. DOUGLASS 
University of North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill 
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JOSEPH w. cox. Champion of Southern Fed- 
eralism: Robert Goodloe Harper of South 
Carolina. (National University Publications, 
Series in American Studies.) Port Washington, 
N.Y.: Kennikat Press. 1972. Pp. x, 230. $12.50. 


Curiously enough historical sympathy for the 
lost cause of Federalism revived in the same 
years that national movements for ethnic and 
gender reforms inspired studies of ancient woes 
and the struggles to overcome them. What- 
ever the reason for the paradox David Fischer, 
Norman Risjord, Lisle Rose, and others have 
resurrected nátional Federalism, including the 
forgotten Southern wing. Professor Cox adds 
substantially to the current revision that por- 
trays a party a good deal' less lordly and im- 
practical than its earlier reputation had sug- 
gested. 

Like so many leaders on the Right, Robert 
Goodloe Harper arose from humble origins. 
Ambitious, pompous, and egotistical, he prac- 
ticed law in Charleston, though chiefly with 
an eye on personal land deals, speculations 
that may have encouraged his desires for office- 
holdings. As congressional delegate for "Ninety- 
Six," a district extending westward, he joined 
the clique that supported Washingtonian pol- 
icies. "Though moderate at first Harper be- 
came a militant critic of French Jacobinism, 
a threat identified with Jeffersonian partisan- 
ship. Harper was partially responsible for the 
repressive acts of 1798, but he was never an 
intimate of Washington, John Adams, Alex- 
ander Hamilton, or any other major luminary. 
Instead he worked assiduously and almost 
innocently for the presidential hopes of C. C. 
Pinckney, pawn of Hamilton's rather Venetian 
intrigues. When war fevers subsided and taxes 
loomed larger than French dangers Harper 
recognized his estrangement from Carolinian 
trends. Gracefully he retired in 1800 to ex. 
change the dust of party strife for the tidiness 
of the Baltimore bar and marriage into the 
wealthy Carroll family. 

Professor Cox has written a useful political 
biography, one that plausibly shows how Wash- 
ingtonian Federalism struck Southern chords, 
at least for a while, and why Southern Fed- 
eralists should be called pragmatic politicians, 
dutiful about local needs. Nevertheless the 
book will disappoint social and legal his- 
torians. After all Harper belonged to a re- 
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markable group of Maryland attorneys—Luther 
Martin, William Pinkney, Francis Scott Key, 
and William Wirt. Harper's quarter century 
of legal activity in Maryland and federal 
courts receives scant notice, but surely it was 
more significant than the rather minor role 
he played strutting the Federalist boards. Un- 
fortunately preoccupations with dead but dra- 
matic causes sometimes overwhelm concerns for 
enduring but dull traditions, such as the impact 
of working attorneys upon American institu- 
tional, professional, and social life. 

BERTRAM WYATT-BROWN 

Case Western Reserve University 


PAUL C. NAGEL, This Sacred Trust: American 
Nationality, 1798-1898. New York: Oxford 
University Press. 1971. Pp. xvi, 376. $9.50. 


This book challenges traditional assumptions. 
Based on extensive reading of the published 
writings and speeches of leaders, especially 
those of politicians, preachers, and magazine 
journalists, Nagel’s book questions the widely 
held belief that Americans during the century 
from 1798 through 1898 were usually innocent, 
optimistically hopeful believers in progress and 
hence seldom worried about the meaning and 
destiny of their nation. In fact, Nagel’s search 
shows that some of them greatly worried. To 
accomplish his purpose Nagel tries “to assemble 
and interpret the important elements in 
America’s self-consciousness’ as he examines 
the "agonizing and ecstatic perceptions of the 
Republic’s calling" and "the deep fear that 
man's weakness would betray the nation." 
Again and again as he reexamines the 
ideas of "trust" and “stewardship” among 
American leaders, he uses words such as un- 
certainty, anxiety, uneasiness, misgivings, 
plight, disillusion, fear, frustration, and de- 
spair. If he is right in his conclusions, then 
Americans, or rather their leaders in thought, 
were not nearly so sanguine and innocent as 
has been believed or nearly so certain of mis- 
sion and destiny. For many of them the great- 
est dangers were “mammon” and “materialism” 
because these, or so many thought, would deny 
the "fulfillment" of the “Trust.” Nagel's book, 
then, is a welcome antidote for those of us 
who have stressed. the American heritage of 
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hope and found in it one key to the American 
variety of nationality. 

I must make three critical observations. The 
book contains five chapters plus a short 
epilogue. Each chapter is organized around 
the subtopics “Affirmations,” "Anxieties" “Ad- 
vocates" and “Responses.” This rather me- 
chanical arrangement makes for some repeti- 
tiousness, particularly because it is not always 
clear how Nagel divides the ideas of his 
"Stewards" under these captions. 

Nagel has cast his net for evidence wide 
and done an amazing amount of reading. But, 
while he shows he is aware of the difficulties, 
he does pick and choose (as likely he must) 
those statements that he believes most repre- 
sentative. I am not so certain that he has 
found what is “typical,” a word he uses several 
times. Possibly he could find more responses 
that are affirmative or at least less disillusioned. 
The number of magazine articles he samples 
is large, but would, for example, the news- 
papers which he samples less be as pessimistic? 
And would the historians such as Bancroft? 
Nagel cannot, therefore, as often as he does, 
speak of what Americans thought; rather he 
might more accurately restrict his generaliza- 
tion to what some Americans thought some- 
times. 

Finally, Nagel never clearly nor fully de- 
fines what he means by American nationality. 
Admittedly, definition is difficult. He says 
“nationality refers to what it meant to be a 
nation.” Does not nationality mean much more 
than this? 

Toward the conclusion of his provocative 
work Nagel approaches more closely than he 
had previously to the familiar interpretation. 
Americans, he says, by 1898 “rarely bothered 
to recall the hazards once considered so dan- 
gerous to national endeavours” as they now 
accepted a “new Trust.” Then, he reports, 
“the new nationality took comfort in believing 
the fullness of time would bring America’s 
success." 

Still, in his epilogue he asks whether, in 
light of recent happenings (as Vietnam), the 
"Republic [can] survive." He believes the 
answer could be in the affirmative if "enough 
Americans" re-examine their past, recognize 
"human limitations and social mandates," and 
thus “discover the teachings of history and 
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theology in time to help the Republic fulfill 
its Trust through humility." 
BOYD C. SHAFER 
University of Arizona 


WILLIAM E. AMES. A History of the National 
Intelligencer. Chapel Hill: University of North 
Carolina Press. 1972. Pp. xi, 376. $11.95. 


F. B. MARBUT. News from the Capital: The 
Story of Washington Reporting. Foreword by 
HOWARD RUSK LONG. (New Horizons in Journal- 
ism.) Carbondale: Southern Illinois University 
Press. 1971. Pp. xv, 304. $12.50. 


William E. Ames's 4 History of the National 
Intelligencer is one of the more important 
and useful journalistic histories to appear re- 
cently. At last the story of the first and most 
influential newspaper in Washington, D.C., 
from the city's beginning until 1869, is chron- 
icled in a thorough and highly readable man- 
ner. 

As with most influential newspapers in the 
first half of the nineteenth century Ames shows 
that much of the Intelligencer's history was 
the story of the abilities and personalities of 
its editors. In this case that means the story 
of three men: Samuel Harrison Smith, Joseph 
Gales Jr., and William Winston Seaton. 

Smith, a close friend of President-elect 
Thomas Jefferson, founded the paper in the 
fall of 1800 and immediately made it the 
president's organ. It became Jefferson’s chief 
means of communicating with his constituency 
while he was in the White House. In 1810, 
with his friend no longer in office, Smith lost 
interest in the enterprise and sold it to Gales. 

Gales owned the newspaper until his death 
a half century later and from 1812 on was 
joined by Seaton in a partnership that domi- 
nated Washington journalism until the out- 
break of the Civil War. Under them the 
Intelligencer became a staunch spokesman for 
the Whig party until the party's demise in the 
1850s. Ironically, in view of the intensity of 
opposition to all Democrats (beginning with 
Andrew Jackson), after the election of Lincoln 
Gales and Seaton adopted a basically Copper- 
head-Northern, Democratic view. This proved 
unpopular in Lincoln's Washington and was 
the chief factor in the paper's declining in- 
fluence after 1861. 
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Ames tells the Intelligencer story in the only 
way competent newspaper history can be told. 
He has literally lived with the newspaper for 
its entire seventy-year history. There is no 
issue of substance, from the Louisiana Pur- 
chase through the War of 1812, the U.S. Bank 
controversy, Wilmot Proviso, and general dis- 
integration of the 1850s, that is not covered 
thoroughly and completely from the In- 
telligencer standpoint. This alone makes the 
study valuable for students of the period up 
to 1860. 

Of equal value and importance to pro- 
fessional historians, under Gales and Seaton, 
the Intelligencer published the Register of 
Debates in Congress, American State Papers 
(thirty-eight volumes, covering the period be- 
fore 1832, of important documents in foreign 
affairs, Indian affairs, finances, commerce and 
navigation, military and naval affairs, public 
lands, and miscellaneous matters), and The 
Annals of Congress. Ames gives full particulars 
on how and why these irreplaceable sources 
came into existence. 

In addition to William Ames the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina Press deserves con- 
gratulations for an excellent typographical job 
in producing the book, and yes, footnotes ap- 
pear throughout on the page where the refer- 
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News from the Capital by F. B. Marbut is 
the latest volume in the New Horizons in 
journalism series. It is not without value as 
a quick reference work. It gives basic informa- 
tion on such matters as past controversies 
regarding privilege and leaking secrets to the 
press; the press during the nation's wars; radio 
and television in the capital; political col- 
umnists based in Washington; the press and 
the several departments of government; the 
pres and presidents from Lincoln through 
1970; and propaganda emanating from various 
government departments and bureaus. . 

Basically, however, Marbut has undertaken 
an impossible task for a one-volume study. 
There is not a chapter in the book that does 
not deal with matters deserving multivolume 
treatment. For example, the chapter on “The 
Press in the Departments" shows that govern- 
ment press agents originated in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in the 18gos and grew 
to forty-five thousand by 1967, expending 425 
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million dollars annually on public informa- 
tion. This complex story is covered in just 
fifteen pages. 

What Marbut presents is an outline of a 
subject that, especially since World War I, 
has barely been touched. The recent tele- 
vision documentary on "The Selling of the 
Pentagon" indicated the true dimensions of 
government propaganda with respect to the 
Defense Department. The entire story of “The 
Selling of the Government” remains, however, 
like most of the matter in Marbut’s pages, a 
tale yet untold. 

JUSTIN E. WALSH 
University of Wisconsin— 
Oshkosh 


COLIN FORSTER and G. s. L. TUCKER, with the as- 
sistance of HELEN BRIDGE. Economic Opportu- 
nity and White American Fertility Ratios, 
1800-1860. (Yale Series in Economic History.) 
New Haven: Yale University Press. 1972. Pp. 
ix, 121. $6.50. 

This little book is a review and an extension 
of Yasukichi Yasuba’s Birth Rates of the White 
Population in the United States, 1800-1860 
(1962). The birth rate in the United States 
was probably 50-55 per 1,000 population at 
the time of independence and exceeded that 
of any European country for which we have 
data. The American birth rate, however, began 
to fall about 1800 and declined consistently 
during the period before the Civil War, at 
which time the population was still nearly 
eighty per cent rural. Following Cole and 
Zelnik’s suggestion that “to account for the 
decline of fertility in non-industrial environ- 
ments would be a fruitful form of historical 
research,” Yasuba used nonparametric methods 
to examine the correlates of the decline and 
came to the conclusion that the decrease in 
the availability of easily accessible land was 
a major factor. Forster and Tucker have ex- 
amined Yasuba’s data and have refined his 
statistical analysis. Yasuba correlated the num- 
ber of persons per thousand acres of arable 
land with the white birth ratio in states and 
territories and obtained high negative co- 
efficients, which decreased with time. Un- 
fortunately, Yasuba used the acreage of crop- 
land in 1949 to calculate the density of 
population per thousand acres of arable land 
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at these early dates. Forster and Tucker make 
an improvement by relating the number of 
farms in 1850, 1860, and 1880 to the number 
of persons aged fifteen or sixteen at each of 
the pre-Civil War censuses. They, furthermore, 
used multiple regression techniques to over- 
come some of the objections to Yasuba's ‘‘co- 
efficient of standardized rank correlation," to 
which no test of significance can be applied. 
Despite these refinements, the authors' results 
are very much like those of Yasuba. They, 
therefore, proceed to an examination of the 
association between the adultfarm ratio and 
rural white birth ratios in eastern and western 
parts of the country, and make some investiga- 
tion by county for the state of New York. 
Attention is paid to the possible effects of 
internal migration, but no sophisticated anal- 
ysis of this factor could be attempted. 

The authors conclude that Yasuba's judg- 
ment still stands, and they accept the increas- 
ing scarcity of land near the place of residence 
as a factor in the fall in the American birth 
rate in the early nineteenth century. What 
neither Yasuba nor these authors take much 
into account is that the factors which account 
for the fall of the birth rate are many, and 
that a number of them, such as improved 
education or increased contacts and communi- 
cations, can operate within a rural population 
as well as within an urban population. On 
the whole, however, this book, like Yasuba's, 
is carefully done and includes data that should 
be considered by historians who are tracing 
the social and economic history of the American 
people during the formative period. 

EVERETT S. LEE 
University of Georgia 


GEORGE M. FREDRICKSON. The Black Image in 
the White Mind: The Debate on Afro-Ameri- 
can Character and Destiny, 1817-1914. New 
York: Harper and Row. 1971. Pp. xiii, 343. 
$10.00, 


The persistent racial tensions of the last 
decade suggest that racism is central to under- 
standing American history. In an attempt to 
decipher the varieties of American racial 
thinking from 1817 to 1914, George M. Fred- 
rickson investigates the interplay between racist 
attitudes and sociopolitical issues and ideol- 
ogies. The colonization. movement, for ex- 
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ample, emphasized ineradicablé white prejudice 
rather than a systematic theory of black in- 
feriority. American society, the colonizationists 
warned, could avoid ultimate racial war only 
through the elimination of both slavery and 
blacks. 'The abolitionists responded by at- 
tributing both white prejudice and the social 
condition of blacks to environmental factors. 
By 1840, however, the South moved to counter 
any environmental assessment of black capac- 
ities by defining inherent biological and in- 
tellectual disparities between whites and blacks. 
Within another decade the scientific hypothesis 
of polygenism—the separate creation of higher 
and lower races—had gained considerable in- 
fluence in the North where hostility to the 
small free black population mounted pre- 
cipitously. 

The eventual commitment of both sections 
to an explicit ideology of racial inferiority may 
help to explain the onset of the Civil War. 
In the South, Professor Fredrickson suggests, 
“Herrenvolk democracy," or egalitarian racism, 
cemented social mobility above the racial line 
for all whites. Black slavery symbolized the 
foundation upon which white democracy rested. 
In the North the white nationalism of the 
Free-Soilers and early Republicans demanded 
that the Western territories be preserved for 
a racially homogeneous population—which in 
effect meant the exclusion of free blacks as 
well as slaves. Northern demands for black 
exclusion and Southern insistence on the black 
presence as the sine qua non of democratic 
racism hardly encouraged compromise. 

The ideological defense of black inferiority 
necessitated considerable theoretical elabora- 
tion. Southern apologists, attempting to de- 
flect moral arguments against enslaving a 
weaker race, claimed that brute-like Negroes 
were contentedly docile and immune to over- 
work and mistreatment. Northern literature in 
turn glorified submissive and passive behavior 
by blacks as the embodiment of Christian char- 
acter, an antidote for acquisitive and aggressive 
white culture. Lacking the drive for power 
and freedom, blacks, like women, were con- 
signed by this romantic racialism to an inherent 
destiny of subordination. This confluence of 
ideology and social needs provides an almost 
Nietzschean insight into the historical deter- 
minants of morality. 
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The remainder of the evidence 1s almost 
anticlimactic. Reconstruction loses much of its 
ambiguity once the consistency of Northern 
racial assumptions is recognized. The imposi- 
tion of black suffrage in the South, while it 
was resisted in the North, suggests that their 
own ascendancy rather than racial idealism 
motivated Northern Republicans. With the 
triumph of the Darwinist theory of the sur- 
vival of the fittest, the passive Christian virtues 
attributed to blacks seemed to point beyond 
permanent subservience toward ultimate black 
extinction. The popular portrait of the Negro 
as a beast reflected a belief that freed from 
the protective controls of slavery and thrown 
into the free marketplace of evolutionary sur- 
vival, the black American had begun to de- 
generate. White violence such as lynching 
could thus be defended as a kind of pre- 
destined biological law and order. 

Racism, Professor Fredrickson concludes, in- 
creased its hold over American culture after 
the abolition of slavery. With the institutional 
mechanism of racial control gone, the search 
intensified for the means and the justification 
for continued white supremacy. And it is this 
need for white domination “which established 
the boundaries of the debate and laid bare 
the limitations of almost all white perspectives 
of black America.” 

SHELDON M. STERN 
University of Massachusetts, 
Boston 


DORIS B. MCLAUGHLIN. Michigan Labor: A Brief 
History from 1818 to the Present. Ann Arbor: 
Institute of Labor and Industrial Relations, 
University of Michigan-Wayne State University. 
1970. Pp. xii, 179. Cloth $7.00, paper $2.95. 

There are few states in which the political 
and economic impact of organized labor has 
been greater than in Michigan; yet, historical 
studies of the subject have been spotty in 
coverage and of uneven quality. Any attempt 
at synthesis by an author unwilling to do a 
massive amount of his own basic research is 
likely to fail. Perhaps this is why Doris B. 
McLaughlin has limited herself to writing an 
introduction to Michigan’s trade union move- 
ment, touching “only the more significant high- 
lights of the story.” Unfortunately this brief 
book, based entirely on a small number of 
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secondary sources, which the author does little 
to enliven or revise, is most disappointing and 
will be of little use to any scholar interested 
in labor history. 

The organization of the book presents the 
reader with a mixed bag of "highlights." The 
initial chapter basically consists of brief and 
bland sketches of Richard Trevellick and 
Joseph Labadie. Chapters two through five 
concentrate upon four strikes of varying sig- 
nificance—ranging from the strike of the 
Saginaw Valley loggers in 1885 to the U.A.W. 
"sit downs" in 1936-37. Two final chapters 
deal with the political activities of Michigan 
unions and the organization of public em- 
ployees. The latter—although marred by the 
same basic problems that plague the entire 
effort—is probably the best chapter in the 
book since it is the only one in which even 
a hint of critical analysis appears. 

Michigan Labor is flawed both by the 
author's choice of emphasis and by her con- 
ceptual approach. Throughout the book Pro- 
fessor McLaughlin's criteria of significance are 
never clear. For example, such important events 
as the organization of Ford and the “Battle 
of the Overpass” are absent from the dis 
cussion of the U.A.W., and the most important 
of Michigan's labor leaders, Walter Reuther, is 
only mentioned in passing. Embarrassing mat- 
ters are swept under the carpet. The Team- 
sters—a powerful union in the state—are 
mentioned only once; the survey research data 
that reveal the limited liberalism of union 
members are ignored; and any discussion of 
racial problems is sidestepped completely. The 
most important problem with this book, how- 
ever, is that these disparate highlights, what- 
ever their significance, are not joined by a 
general thesis or organizational scheme that 
would make them meaningful for the reader, 
although untested and often untenable assump- 
tions do abound. A set of interrelated canons 
of faith is basic to the author's approach to 
her subject: labor history is the story of or- 
ganized labor; all attempts at the organization 
of any elements of the work force are part of 
a single progressively evolving enterprise, the 
trade union movement; and this movement 
has always been and continues to be in the 
vanguard of the increasing democratization of 
American society. These assumptions inhibit 
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any critical analysis of the complex reality of 
the history of Michigan labor. 
WILLIAM G. SHADE 
Lehigh University 


GEORGE A. SCHULTZ. An Indian Canaan: Isaac 
McCoy and the Vision of an Indian State. 
Foreword by ROBERT E. BELL. (The Civilization. 
of the American Indian Series, volume 121.) 
Norman: University of Oklahoma Press, 1972. 
Pp. xxi, 230. $8.95. 

Based mostly upon collections o£ papers found 
in the Kansas State Historical Society and 
other primary sources this is the first scholarly 
treatment of Isaac McCoy and his effort to 
promote Indian self-government in a separate 
state west of Missouri and Arkansas Territory. 
Not a biography in the usual sense the book 
concentrates on those circumstances that caused 
McCoy to make his famous proposal in 1827 
and to lobby for it through the 1830s. McCoy 
is presented as being more of a social reformer 
than a missionary. His efforts toward improved 
self-government, education, and better tribal 
relations in some respects foreshadowed the 
Wheeler-Howard Act and Pan-Indianism a cen- 
tury later. 

After founding missions of short duration 
near Fort Harrison and at Fort Wayne in 
Indiana McCoy moved to the St. Joseph River 
in Michigan Territory and named this new 
station after William Carey, the British Baptist 
missionary to India. By 1823 he had become 
discouraged with missions adjacent to white 
communities and wrote in his journal, "if we 
remain here, it will be only to witness ultimate 
ruin for no band of Indians has ever thriven 
when crowded by white population." 'This 
represented a sharp change from earlier agree- 
ment with Jedidiah Morse that Indians could 
be educated to live in planned communities 
without isolating them from white contact. 

McCoy believed that the success of any 
Indian colonization project required that tribal 
leaders be trained in government, religion, and 
medicine. In 1826 he tried to enroll eight boys 
in Columbian College, a Baptist school in 
Washington, D. C. but they were refused ad- 
mission. Instead Luther Rice, general agent 
for the Baptist Board of Missions, instructed 
McCoy to enroll them in Senator Richard M. 
Johnson's Choctow Academy in Kentucky argu- 
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ing that training in the manual arts would be 
more beneficial to Indians than the curriculum 
of Columbian College with its classical orienta- 
tion. Undeterred McCoy proceeded to Wash- 
ington where he procured government sup- 
port to enroll his students in another Baptist 
college that had just been opened at Hamilton, 
New York. Somewhat later he placed two more 
Carey youths in a medical school in Vermont, 
again over objections of the Baptist Mission 
Board. 

From this time McCoy sought financial in- 
dependence and initially hoped to draw upon 
the Potawatomi education fund provided for 
in the Treaty of 1826, but the entire sum of 
$2,000 was designated for the Choctaw Acad- 
emy. The following year his interest turned 
to the colonization of all Indians living east 
of the Missisippi River, and with a con- 
gressional appropriation in 1828 Thomas L. 
McKenney commissioned McCoy to explore a 
site for an Indian Canaan west of Missouri. 
After two explorations he recommended a 
permanent Indian Territory extending six 
hundred miles northward from the Red River 
and reaching westward from Arkansas and 
Missouri to the Rocky Mountains. 

Approximately half of the book deals with 
McCoy's efforts to make his vision a reality. 
In 1829 he brought his family to Missouri 
and earned support for them as a surveyor of 
lands to which Indians of the Old Northwest 
were being removed. He frequently visited 
Washington as a lobbyist and six of his articles 
on Indian colonization were published by 
Duff Green in the United States Telegraph. 
Schultz contends that the Jackson administra- 
tion used both McKenney and McCoy to pro- 
mote the policy of Indian removal. McKenney 
became an early victim of the spoils system 
but McCoy, as a missionary advocate of re- 
moval, was useful while Jackson was doing 
battle with the American Board of Commis- 
sioners for Foreign Missions and Samuel 
Worcester concerning the Cherokees in Georgia. 
McCoy was led down a primrose path and 
failed to receive even an appointment to a 
fact-finding commission on the proposed In- 
dian Territory in 1832. Insulted but un- 
deterred he got President Jackson’s assurance 
in 1836 of being made superintendent should 
the territorial bill become law, but in 1838 
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the House adjourned without taking up the 
version passed by the Senate. Henceforth 
McCoy concentrated on the improvement of 
tribal governments and intertribal cooperation. 
His last project was the formation in 1842 
of the American Indian Mission Association 
as a means of undermining the jurisdiction 
of his old adversary, the Baptist Mission Board. 
Written in a clear and concise prose this 
book reveals the problems arising from Indian- 
white contact and brings to life the book’s 
main character with unvarnished realism. 
McCoy was oblivious to the hardships of re- 
moval and naive in supposing that plains In- 
dians were not inherently warlike. He exhibited 
a narrow sectarianism and was something of 
a prima donna. Yet his interest in improving 
the quality of life for Eastern Indians seems 
to have been mostly genuine. 
HENRY E. FRITZ 
St. Olaf College 


MARGARET WALSH. The Manufacturing Frontier: 
Pioneer Industry in Antebellum Wisconsin, 
1830-1860. Madison: State Historical Society 
of Wisconsin. 1972. Pp. xvi, 263. $8.95. 


This volume describes in some detail the 
early development of manufacturing in dif- 
ferent parts of Wisconsin. The word “frontier” 
is applied to manufacturing somewhat meta- 
phorically to stand for early development, 
especially in the time span of the first two or 
three decades; in this case, 1830-60. The focus 
is on craft shops that served the first settlers 
and also on those that combined craft activity 
with retailing and/or on processing mills, such 
as flour mills, which used the available wheat, 
and saw mills, especially of the north, which 
used the available forest products. A third type 
of activity, often the prototype of the factory, 
was the plant that, established on a small 
scale, initially served the local communities 
and later developed a regional distribution. 
In the early and well-settled economy of 
Racine County farm implements and agricul- 
tural machinery represented an example of 
the latter. In counties where there was both 
a market and ready access to wood, furniture 
factories provide a different kind of factory 
development. 
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Two chapters of this book are devoted to 
Wisconsin manufacturing in general and six 
to individual counties that illustrate some dif- 
ferent feature in the development. There are 
two counties significant in different ways for 
their bountiful wheat harvest; two counties 
significant in different ways as lumber pro- 
ducers. Ánother, Grant County, in the south- 
west area of Wisconsin, was initially a major 
lead producer; later, significant for wheat 
milling lumber production, and the manu- 
facture of furniture and other wood products. 
Milwaukee County, which is considered last, 
is designated “The Urban Industrial Frontier,” 
and by strict standards, Milwaukee County 
and even adjoining Racine County might be 
designated as representative of an advanced 
manufacturing frontier. 

The study is well documented. There is an 
extensive bibliography. The manuscript and 
published census returns provide a quantitative 
structure for measuring the relative importance 
of different manufacturing activities in the 
several counties. Local newspaper accounts and 
surviving personal and business manuscripts 
provide a valuable supplement to the census 
records that give information on the conduct 
of business. 

This carefully executed volume on early 
Wisconsin manufacturing is a valuable addition 
to frontier literature. It is particularly to be 
welcomed as helping provide more information 
on the manufacturing frontier, which has re- 
ceived less attention than the cattle, farming, 
and mining frontiers. 

THEODORE F. MARBURG 
Marquette University 


NANCY NICHOLS BARKER, translated and edited 
with an introduction by. The French Legation 
in Texas. Volume 2, Mission Miscarried. 
Austin: Texas State Historical Association. 


1973. Pp. 369-710. $12.00. 


This handsome two-volume translation of 
French diplomatic correspondence relating to 
the Republic of Texas has been awarded 
the Gilbert Chinard Prize for the most dis 
tinguished scholarly work in the field of 
Franco-American relations, the Summerfield G. 
Roberts Award for the book best portraying 
the men of the Republic of Texas, and the 
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Award of Excellence of the Texas Writers 
Roundup. Such recognition is well deserved; 
this work represents the highest degree of 
excellence in American scholarship. 

The two volumes, each with a separate in- 
troduction, are paged consecutively and in- 
dexed together in the second volume. They 
contain translations of letters from 1839 when. 
the French legation was established to 1846 
when it was closed. Despite over half a cen- 
tury of fairly intensive scholarship in Texas 
history these manuscripts only became avail- 
able a few years ago. The translations have 
been eagerly anticipated by Texas historians, 
but they add very little to the body of knowl- 
edge. Dubois d’Saligny, the principal minister, 
was a pompous misfit in frontier Texas whose 
dispatches, often compiled from newspaper 
reports, were unreliable and intended mostly 
for self-aggrandizement. Viscount Jules de 
Crayamel, who served as his deputy from De- 
cember 1842 to December 1843, was more re- 
liable but, if anything, less observant. His dis- 
patches, too, were often out of touch with 
the realities in Texas. Thus this prodigious 
work of translating and editing the papers in 
the long run will make very little change in 
historical interpretations. 

Volume 1 was reviewed in AHR, 77 (1972): 
1510; volume 2, just issued, continues the 
correspondence from November 10, 1842 to its 
conclusion on May 30, 1846. A notable omission 
in this volume, mentioned but not explained 
by the editor, is the translation of four “ex- 
tensive reports each of nearly book length” 
submitted on Texas by Crayamel. Since their 
length apparently prohibited their inclusion 
here perhaps they will be translated later. 
D'Saligny resumed the reporting after Craya- 
mel's departure in January 1844. His later dis- 
patches frequently contain quite vivid de- 
scriptions of Texas personalities, especially Sam 
Houston. 

The same high level of scholarship and 
meticulous editorial care is evident in this 
second volume. Dr. Barker is to be com- 
mended, not only for these labors, but also 
for her professional integrity in pointing out 
to the casual user the flaws in the dispatches. 
One should add the obvious: without this 
work the rest of us would never know what 
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priceless gems might have been buried in the 
French archives. 
SEYMOUR V. CONNOR 
Texas Tech University 


SEYMOUR V. CONNOR and ODIE B. FAULK. North 
America Divided: The Mexican War, 1846- 
1848. New York: Oxford University Press. 1971. 
Pp. viii, 300. $7.95. 


At first it is refreshing in these times to read 
a volume whose purpose is not to demean, 
denigrate, and damn the historical role of the 
United States. In this well-written account of 
the Mexican War authors Connor and Faulk 
reject the traditional view of a one-sided con- 
flict provoked by American expansionist am- 
bitions. Their research leads them to conclude 
"that the guilt for the outbreak of the con- 
flict lay not with either nation but with men 
and political factions within both; for every 
bit of American guilt there is matching Mexi- 
can guilt" (p. vi). 

Preoccupations with guilt, however, even 
one so neatly distributed, tend to sidetrack 
historical analysis and understanding in the 
interest of morality and rectitude. To establish 
that Mexico was weak, divided, and intran- 
sigent does not vitiate the evidence of Polk's 
determination to have California, which the 
authors readily concede. To identify benefits 
accruing to the United States as a result of 
the war does not support moral justification. 

Despite such shortcomings, which obviously 
are the consequences of the inevitable hazards 
whether one denounces or defends national 
policy and conduct, the Connor-Faulk volume 
is a good, readable account of the origins, 
. events, and results of the war. Due attention 
is paid to both sides and is reflected in the 
` extensive annotated bibliography of more than 
750 items appended to the volume. One might 
wish that the authors had chosen to footnote 
their narrative rather than simply refer the 
reader to the extensive and excellent bib- 
liography. 'The bibliography is both impressive 
and useful with the annotations at times 
amusingly caustic. 

After an enthusiastic discussion of the origins 
of the war, in which the authors emphasize 
the role of the Mexican Centralists and note 
the neglect of British-United States tension on 
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the West Coast as a factor, Faulk and Connor 
describe with clarity and conciseness the mili- 
tary campaigns of Taylor and Kearney in 
Northern Mexico, of the Far West, and the 
decisive campaign in the heart of Mexico led 
by Scott. In view of the place in the patriotic 
legendry of Mexico, I was puzzled by the 
obscure reference to the niños héroes ("boy 
heroes") role at Chapultepec in the brief ref- 
erence to "military students" among the in- 
adequate forces on whom the Mexican com- 
mander had to depend. The evaluations of 
the consequences of the war are accurate for 
both sides insofar as the short- and moderate- 
run are concerned. Neglected is the lasting 
bitterness derived from the war coloring Mexi- 
can psychology as well as its effects on relations 
within what became the American Southwest. 
Nonetheless, the general reader, the student, 
and the scholar will welcome this readable 
and informed narrative, while those with 
serious interest in the period will be indebted 
for the superb bibliography. 

STANLEY R. ROSS 

University of Texas, 

Austin 


FREDERICK J. BLUE. The Free Soilers: Third 
Party Politics, 1848—54. Urbana: University of 
Illinois Press. 1973. Pp. xii, 350. $10.95. 


Ever since Andrew Crandall wrote The Early 
History of the Republican Party (1854-1856) 
fortyodd years ago, scholarly interest in its 
more remote antecedents has flourished. Fred- 
erick J. Blue bridges the gap between the 
Liberty party and the GOP with his compre- 
hensive study of the Free-Soil movement. 
Launched in 1848 as a by-product of the 
agitation over the Wilmot Proviso and osten- 
sibly for the purpose of implementing the 
latter, the new party lasted only five years. 
Indeed, referring to it as a party stretches the 
meaning of the term to the limit: the more so, 
because the Free-Soilers failed to generate even 
the loose cohesiveness that Whigs and Demo- 
crats had once enjoyed but were in the process 
of losing after the Mexican War. The Barn- 
burner faction of the New York Democrats, 
the Conscience Whigs of Massachusetts, and 
an unstable coalition of antislavery elements 
in Ohio constituted the backbone of the party. 
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Elsewhere splinter groups were active but rela- 
tively ineffective. Holding the balance of power 
in the House during the Thirty-first Congress, 
the handful of Free-Soilers exercised an in- 
fluence out of proportion to their numbers. 
Yet, in the end, they were. unable to block 
passage of the Compromise of 1850 or to sur- 
vive the subsequent optimism about the 
finality of the settlement. 

What has been summarized above, Blue has 
treated in detail and with a wealth of docu- 
mentation. He blames the troubled life and 
early death of the Free-Soil party on several 
factors: the feeble character of antislavery 
sentiment before the passage of the Kansas- 
Nebraska Act, the fidelity of polticians to the 
two-party system, and the persistent faction- 
alism that disfigured the counsels of reformers. 

In assessing the relative importance of each, 
Blue grapples with the perplexing issue of 
motivation. Specifically, he analyzes the leaders 
to ascertain the terms of interplay between 
moral indignation and political self-interest. 
Only Joshua Giddings and Charles Francis 
Adams emerge as men of principle, and Blue 
has occasional doubts about the latter. Some 
will think that the author sets too exacting 
a standard for the reformers. Nonetheless, it 
is difficult to disagree with his gloomy con- 
clusion that the mutual suspicions of erstwhile 
Whigs and Democrats, personal ambitions, 
and antipathy toward blacks overshadowed the 
preoccupation with ideals. Blue does not rest 
his case on the behavior of notorious op- 
portunists like Salmon P. Chase. He describes 
with insight how New York Barnburners with 
such diverse outlooks as John A. Dix and 
Preston King wound up as allies. Interpretation 
is always subject to review, but it will be 
difficult to improve on Blue's account of the 
Free-Soil movement. 

GEORGE H. MAYER 
University of South Florida 


JOSEPH G. RAYBACK. Free Soil: The Election of 
1848. [Lexington:] University Press of Ken- 
tucky. 1970. Pp. ix, 326. $12.50. 


Professor Rayback's account, lucidly and in- 
terestingly written, is the best and most com- 
prehensive that we have of the 1848 campaign 
and election. He writes with particular strength 
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and exhibits unusual talent in a variety of 
areas. For example, as he develops his nar- 
rative, he incorporates thumbnail sketches of 
secondary characters that are excellent. His 
incisive description of the efforts made to find 
candidates who could meet the requirements 
of the antislavery impulse and yet be elected 
is unusually clear. He weaves through the 
labyrinth created by the Mexican War, the 
Wilmot Proviso, and party splits with the as- 
surance of an expert. He rightly credits the 
Free Soil election with alerting the country to 
the necessity of compromise. The conclusion 
that the Compromise of 1850 was a by-product 
of the election is, of course, not new. He 
should, however, have stated additionally that 
Martin Van Buren consciously acted to force 
the idea of compromise upon his party. The 
former president thus emerged as the god- 
father of the Compromise of 1850. 

Even a book as fine as this one has its share 
of weaknesses. For example, not enough em- 
phasis is placed on the role of the Whig 
dictator, Thurlow Weed; an examination of 
the Weed and Seward Papers at Rochester and 
a more careful reading of the Van Buren 
Papers at the Library of Congress would have 
shown how decisive Weed's actions were in 
the nomination and election of Zachary Taylor. 
Dr. Rayback correctly points out that the 
New York Democracy was factionalizing long 
before 1848; he fails, however, to give enough 
emphasis to the Canal Question as a divisive 
force. An examination of the William C. 
Bouck Papers at Cornell would have provided 
a more balanced perspective. Although Ray- 
back's bibliography demonstrates the depth of 
his research his extreme selectivity and his 
failure to pinpoint the pertinency of the 
sources cited for the election of 1848 limit 
it usefulness to the specialist. For the gen- 
eral user it is inadequate. 

For a book which evinces such a vast 
amount of research there are too many factual 
errors. For example, although the expression 
"Hunker" was used in New York by late 1845, 
the term "Barnburner" did not become a 
household word until after April 1848. Both 
terms are, however, the normal labels used 
by the author for the factions in New York 
follewing the inauguration of Polk. Contrary 
to the implication on page 75 the Radicals did 
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not plan to, and made no attempt to, nominate 
john Van Buren as attorney general in 1847. 
The Hunkers did not support the calling of 
the Constitutional Convention in 1846 (p. 175), 
they opposed it. There is no doubt that the 
Barnburners approached Zachary Taylor for 
the purpose of sounding him out regarding 
his willingness to run on the Democratic 
ticket, but the statement (p. 208) that “his 
reply to John Van Buren had been un- 
satisfactory" is not supported by the references 
cited (n. 35), nor have I been able to locate 
any answer from Taylor. Southern leaders used 
the expression "Hunker" to identify a dif- 
ferent group of Democrats than did Northern- 
ers; Dr. Rayback correctly indicates this—and 
then fails to include the term as used by the 
Southerners in the index. 

In spite of these caveats the plus factors are 
dominant. My assertion that this is, at present, 
the best account of the election of 1848 is still 
valid. 

WALTER L. FERREE 
Pennsylvania State University 


HOWARD KERR. Mediums, and Spirit-Rappers, 
and Roaring Radicals: Spiritualism in Ameri- 
can Literature, 1850-1900. Urbana: University 
of Illinois Press. 1972. Pp. x, 261. $8.95. 


Spiritualism has been more a subject of ridicule 
than one of historical study. Contemporary 
American events, however, have reawakened 
an interest in the occult, supernatural and 
spiritualism. As a result the quasi-religious 
spiritual movement has become a timely sub- 
ject for historical investigation. 

Howard Kerr has thoroughly studied the re- 
action of two literary generations to spiritual- 
ism, covering the time span 1850-1900 with 
keen analytic skill. He has traced the subtle 
interplay of personal beliefs, and experiences 
of major literary figures with the spiritualistic 
themes and experiences in their novels. The 
evidence clearly shows an uninterrupted and 
dominant interest, albeit predominantly criti- 
cal and occasionally hostile, to things spiritual 
throughout the nineteenth century. 

Although his major purpose was to focus 
upon literary forms, their development, use, 
and refinement, he traces the major contours of 
the spiritualist movement, analyzes its functions 
and transformed meanings in nineteenth-cen- 
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tury social changes, and explains the emergence 
of a softened more humane understanding of 
psychological difficulties in a rapidly changing 
society. This was a gradual transformation. 
The skepticism about mesmerism and spiritual- 
ism expressed by Nathaniel Hawthorne and 
the blatant ideological hostility of Orestes 
Brownson gives way to the sympathetic under- 
standing of William Dean Howells, who, in 
his contacts with Robert Dale Owen as Atlantic 
Monthly editor, came to a sympathetic under- 
standing of Owen’s intellectual and psychologi- 
cal problems with spiritualism. His experiences 
with Owen clearly influenced his writing The 
Undiscovered Country, which represented a 
change in the literary treatment of spiritualist 
themes later influencing Henry James in his 
writing of The Bostonians. Moreover Kerr 
demonstrates how the Society for Psychic Re- 
search influenced Mark Twain’s and Henry 
James's knowledge of the psychological aspects 
of spiritualism and, in turn, affected their 
literary imagination and, to an extent, their 
uses of fantasy in novel writing. 

The relationship of literature to American 
society is a more complex problem only par- 
tially suggested by this book. Kerr has some 
interesting insights on the relationship of 
literature to culture. An emerging antireform 
ideology among American writers is located 
following the 1850s and particular reference 
is made to the antifeminist, antifree love, anti- 
spiritualist bias in the literary response to the 
spiritualist movement. These insights are rela- 
tively frequent but are inadequately interfaced 
with general historical studies. For instance 
the emergence of an articulate antireform 
ideology is located following the revivals of 
1857, but the reader is left to generalize and 
to relate this occurrence to historical processes 
for himself. The limitation, however, is not 
exclusively Kerr's. Social historians have not as 
yet provided the historical research that would 
facilitate the task of the literary historian in 
articulating the limits of literary studies as 
cultural history. This work is a seminal con- 
tribution to the subject and should, hopefully, 
encourage social and cultural historians to ex- 
tend the scope of research. 

DAVID J. PIVAR 
California State University, 
Fullerton 
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E. MERTON COULTER. Daniel Lee, Agriculturist: 
His Life North and. South. Athens: University 
of Georgia Press. 1972. Pp. ix, 165. $6.00. 


This is a brief biographical study of Doctor 
Daniel Lee (1802-90), onetime editor of the 
Genesse Farmer and the Southern Cultivator 
and contributor to numerous journals and 
newspapers of articles relating to agriculture. 
He also served as professor of agriculture at 
the University of Georgia and as collector and 
editor in the agricultural section of the Patent 
Office. The study is based almost entirely on 
printed sources. 

Although trained in medicine in Fairfield 
Medical College in New York, Lee soon aban- 
doned the practice of medicine to devote him- 
self to the promotion of improvements in 
agriculture. He pursued this objective relent- 
lessly, and, as an editor, he had occasion to 
express himself on nearly every problem re- 
lated to agriculture. He was also the originator 
or proponent of severa] new ideas. As a mem- 
ber of the New York legislature in 1844 he 
strongly advocated the collection and publica- 
tion of agricultural statistics and the estab- 
lishment of a state agricultural school. While 
in the Patent Office he initiated the move that 
led in 1851 to the organization of the United 
States Agricultural Society. In 1850 he ad- 
vocated cooperative action by the nation and 
states in establishing a normal agricultural 
school in each state. In commenting upon 
Lee's effectiveness as a reformer Professor 
Coulter said: “the fluidity and earnestness with 
which he wrote and the conviction and au- 
thority with which he spoke commanded ready 
readers and listeners” (p. 72). 

Lee resided approximately half of his years 
in New York and the last half in Georgia and 
Tennessee. Although condemned by some of 
his former readers in the North for becoming 
“tender footed” on the subject of slavery, and 
never gaining full acceptance in the South. 
Lee was "always bubbling over with some- 
thing to say along agricultural lines." He par- 
ticularly emphasized scientific agriculture. Agri- 
cultural chemistry, then coming into vogue 
among the more informed critics of agriculture, 
he described as "the art of transforming soil 
into bread." 

The reader will be disappointed that so 
little is revealed in this study of Lee's personal 
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life, of the nature and appraisal of the ex- 

periments he conducted on his own farms, and ` 

of the last twenty-five years of his life. The 

conclusion may be safely drawn, however, that 

Lee was a giant in his field of endeavor. 
CORNELIUS O. CATHEY 
University of North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill 


ROBERT M. IRELAND. The County Courts in 
Antebellum Kentucky. [Lexington:] University 
Press of Kentucky. 1972. Pp. x, 194. $9.00. 


JOHN D. W. GUICE. The Rocky Mountain Bench: 
The Territorial Supreme Courts of Colorado, 
Montana, and Wyoming, 1861-1890. (Yale 
Western Americana Series, 23.) New Haven: 
Yale University Press. 1972. Pp. xi, 222. $9.75. 


For those in search of a fertile field for re- 
search opportunities, one cannot too highly 
recommend the area of American legal history. 
Considering the vast amount of research ma- 
terials available very little has been written, 
from the standpoint of history, about courts 
and judges. It is true that there are obvious 
exceptions such as the Supreme Court of the 
United States and a handful of its more noted 
justices, but by and large there is still a great 
lack of adequate modern studies of many 
lesser, but still important, courts. Fortunately 
two voids have been recently well filled. 
Robert M. Ireland writes of the county 
courts of Kentucky from the time of statehood 
in 1792 unti] the Civil War, but more par- 
ticularly of the period from about 1800 to 
1850. The Kentucky justices of the peace, who 
acting in concert constituted the county courts, 
were very active in the governmental process 
apart from the judicial scheme of things. Not 
the principal trial courts, but rather a mixture 
of an executive, legislative, and judicial body, 
in the latter areas they were concerned with 
such matters as probate, the poor, vagrants 
(until 1839), guardianship, and bastardy, not 
to mention dominion over ferries and mill- 
dams. The justices of the peace, acting alone 
or together on a county basis, were adept at 
thwarting the popular will—in the interests of 
self-preservation—and this ultimately led to 
reform in the system. Reflecting upon these 
courts one is impressed by the fact that al- 
though they were operating a little more than 
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a century ago, they seem properly to belong 
to a much earlier age. 

John D. W. Guice writes of a more con- 
ventional and familiar judicial system even 
though the territorial courts as such have now 
all but passed from the scene. If Kentucky 
county courts seemed hidebound and inflexible, 
the Western territorial courts are popularly 
said to have been found wanting in more 
serious ways. They had an unfortunate reputa- 
tion for being corrupt or incompetent or both. 
As Guice effectively argues, however, they were 
a mixture of good and bad, and as everyone 
should know they were no better and no worse 
than the state courts that succeeded them. 

These two volumes represent successful ef- 
forts to chronicle two court systems that are 
different from one another in so many ways. 
Although separated in time by only a few 
decades, the courts in Kentucky sprang from 
the people acting through their state govern- 
ment, while those in the Rocky Mountain 
territories were imposed on the inhabitants 
by the federal government, which had super- 
visory power over those areas not yet ready 
for statehood. Ireland tells of judges drawn 
from the local power structure and repre- 
senting propertied interests, while Guice’s 
jurists were men drawn from the outside who 
at least occasionally were strongly motivated 
by a desire to become men of property. One 
court scheme, when it was acting as a true 
court, functioned largely at the level of orig- 
inal jurisdiction, while the other conducted 
trials and then heard appeals from its own 
decisions—the “supreme court of affirmation” 
the cynics styled it. These points of comparison 
and contrast serve to show the great diversity 
that can be found in United States courts. 

In writing the history of a court one can 
focus on several facets of its operation. Jurists 
and their lives tell much. Ireland’s approach 
is an almost statistical one and provides a 
composite picture of a group, while Guice's 
attention is largely drawn to a few outstanding 
or notorious characters. 'Then there are matters 
of judicial structure and procedure. After 
reading these two works one will probably 
have a better insight into the overall opera- 
tions of the Kentucky courts than those of 
the three Western territories. Guice does not 
stress exactly what work the courts did and 
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how they performed it, but he does devote 
a chapter to some of the contributions those 
courts made to the legal systems of their area. 
The substantive aspects of the law applied 
by the courts are not emphasized to any de- 
gree in either volume, although there is brief 
mention of mining and water law in the Rocky 
Mountain area. 

In both instances the contributions of the 
authors far outweigh their sins of commission 
or omission. The research they have done is 
extensive, the narratives are clear and concise, 
with more than adéquate documentation. Both 
works are likely to remain the standard source 
on their particular subject for a long time to 
come. By combining the various approaches 
used here one can fashion the best of all pos- 
sible models for writing the history of a court. 

JOHN S. GOFF 
Phoenix College 


CHALMERS GASTON DAVIDSON. The Last Foray: 
The South Carolina Planters of 1860. A Socio- 
logical Study. (Tricentennial Series, number 4.) 
Columbia: University of South Carolina Press, 
for the South Carolina Tricentennial Com- 
mission. 1971. Pp. x, 275. $6.95. 

Using the Federal census of 1860 Slave Sched- 
ule, Chalmers Gaston Davidson isolates 440 
planters owning 100 or more slaves in any 
one district of South Carolina. He discusses 
education, public. office, religion, and general 
culture to show how this planter aristocracy 
used its economic pre-eminence to contribute 
to society. Asserting that the great planters 
of South Carolina participated in these areas 
because of noblesse oblige, and not because 
their economic prosperity depended upon it, 
Davidson has chosen the title of his book from 
the lines of a poem by Stephen Vincent Benet: 
“The last foray of aristocracy / Based not on 
dollars or initiative / Or any blood for what 
that blood was worth / But on a certain code, 
a manner of birth, / A certain manner of know- 
ing how to live." 

The Last Foray discloses that go per cent 
of the great planters of 1860 inherited their 
property and were a remarkably homogeneous 
group. in kinship and culture. They often 
married cousins and shared religious beliefs 
(over 5o per cent were active Anglicans or 
belonged to Anglican families); 75 per cent 
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held various kinds of public office and owned 
impressive private libraries. 

Unhappily, employment of the census and 
efforts to sketch a sociological profile of the 
great planters are the only modern aspects 
of Davidson's book. To utilize obituaries, epi- 
taphs from tombstones and monuments, nine- 
teenth-century reminiscences and early twen- 
tieth-century accounts of the antebellum South 
may be necessary for writing local history and 
uncovering biographical details, but to do so 
uncritically takes us back to worshipful anti- 
quarianism. Typical of Davidson's portrait of 
the planter aristocracy is his observation: 
"'Purity of character' is a favorite attribute 
ascribed by the obituarists.” He repeatedly 
fails to be skeptical about the historical validity 
of such a rhetorical convention. 

Even when Davidson cites public speeches 
or published essays he presents neither analysis 
of their contents nor comparisons with those 
of other great planters. If a case can be made 
for the great planters’ intellectual qualities it 
is not that modesty prevented them from 
publishing evidence of their “characteristic 
. . . wide reading, deep reflection, refined cul- 
ture, and originality of thought and observa- 
tion.” Until the end of The Last Foray, 
however, Davidson refrains from trumpeting 
the ultimate glory only muted in much of the 
book: he declares that in painting and sculp- 
ture there is a convincing parallel “between the 
civilization of the South and that of Athens 
and Rome.” 

Historians are indebted ‘for the rich bio- 
graphical detail and helpful bibliography of 
local sources that Davidson has compiled dili- 
gently. But if local studies about slavery and 
planter hegemony are needed to benefit from 
the conceptual contributions of Stanley Elkins 
and Eugene Genovese, The Last Foray mostly 
looks to a mythical past and not toward a 
better understanding of the antebellum South. 

TILDEN G. EDELSTEIN 
Rutgers University, 
New Brunswick 


JUSTIN G. TURNER and LINDA LEVITT TURNER. 
Mary Todd Lincoln: Her Life and Letters. 
With an introduction by FAWN M. BRODIE. New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf. 1972. Pp. xxv, 750, 
xxxvi. $15.00. 
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Here in 609 letters, many of them newly pub- 
lished, written by Mary Todd Lincoln to a 
variety of friends, creditors, and political per- 
sonages, is the alternately joyous and painful 
saga of perhaps the most malignedly misjudged 
First Lady in history. The Turners meticu- 
lously restore the raw evidence of her brisk 
intelligence, youthful appeal, touching strate- 
gems, and capacity for extreme devotion. 

With the daily mushrooming of women's 
history a renewed interest in Mary Lincoln 
was predictable, and in light of the excesses 
such a revival inevitably encourages the timing 
of the T'urners' volume, with cautious editing 
and restrained narrative to temper a frankly 
compassionate evaluation, is especially fortu- 
nate. It will discourage mindless revisionism 
directed against the tired image of Mary 
Lincoln as shrew, as it will deter compensatory 
adulation of the kind Ruth Painter Randall's 
biography, despite its acknowledged merits, 
barely escapes. But it will also arouse new 
sympathy for a complex human being who 
struggled with an ungenerous fate and her 
own distraught impulsiveness. An analysis of 
her letters compounds the problems of interpre- 
tation that serious students of Mary Lincoln 
have always faced. 

In her diminutive person Mrs. Lincoln was 
required to accommodate a difficult mix of 
Southern origins, mid-Western influences, and 
Eastern yearnings. It was not easily carried 
off, and she herself must have been more 
conscious of this than any of her critics then 
or now. Her faintly obsequious letter to James 
Gordon Bennett, in appreciation of the New 
York Herald's defense of her character against 
the assaults of Northern newspapers, records 
the anxiety and self-doubt that lurked beneath 
her confident exterior. And the Turners am- 
plify Mrs. Lincoln’s motivation in a footnote: 
“Bennett was hardly a constant administration 
supporter, but perhaps Mrs. Lincoln believed 
a little flattery could make him so.” 

The devotion of Mary Lincoln, both to 
her husband and to the causes he championed, 
is amply documented in these letters. Her 
devastation at the successive losses of children, 
husband, and near relatives is the more ex- 
cruciating for being revealed with the un- 
guarded emotionality and immediacy of her 
own words. 
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Her life, promising so much in the noble 
certainties of young womanhood, ended in 
servility and retreat. Could it have gone dif- 
ferently? Here is enticing ground for psycho- 
historians willing to search with fresh eyes 
into her childhood history, her obsessive spend- 
ing, her inordinate wifely jealousy, and her 
unwonted dependence on children and friends. 
Even for those who remain wary of the fruits 
of such inquiry these letters afford abundant 
material for more conventional reassessments. 

ANNETTE K. BAXTER 
Barnard. College 


ROBERT MANSON MYERs, editor. The Children 
of Pride: A True Story of Georgia and the 
Civil War. New Haven: Yale University Press. 


1972. Pp. xxv, 1845. $19.95. 

A professor of English, literary critic, and 
playwright offers in this monumental collec- 
tion "something akin to an epistolary novel" 
(p. xi) "In a real sense," he professes, "I have 
‘written’ every word of this book myself, con- 
fined strictly to the unrehearsed English placed 
at my disposal by a family who wrote im- 
promptu letters a century ago” (p. xxi). The 
fourteen hundred pages of letters, dated be- 
tween 1854 and 1868, constitute only one-fifth 
of the collected papers of a tidewater Georgia 
plantation family. A minister-planter, Charles 
Colcock Jones, his wife Mary Jones Jones, their 
three children, other close relatives, and their 
daughters-in-law provide the bulk of the letters 
here edited. The principal characters were 
involved in or deeply concerned with many 
of the major events of the Civil War and early 
Reconstruction period; they resided at various 
times at numerous places in Georgia, in other 
Southeastern states, and in the Northeast as 
well. The experiences and observations inti- 
mately related in this correspondence are so 
extensive as to be improbable for any one 
family. The editor’s own astonishment at their 
richness is readily understandable. 

The reader’s mind is protected against being 
“refrigerated by interruption" (p. xxii) by ex- 
cluding scholarly apparatus from the text, in 
which .the letters are allowed to relate the 
story without interruption. Further to mini- 
mize distractions, the editor has "normalized 
all spelling, capitalization, punctuation, and 
paragraphing" (p. xxi) and "set right without 
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notice" some other "inadvertencies" (p. xxii). 
Rejection of the grand editorial style in these 
respects is incongruously paired with extensive 
prologue and epilogue information and a 
three-hundred-page biographical directory of 
more than one thousand individuals mentioned 
in the text, including extensive sketches of 
even Abraham Lincoln, George Washington, 
Sir Isaac Newton, and Napoleon I and II. 
The editor claims too much for this remark- 

‘able collection. “Epistolary novel” it is not, 
for the selectivity falls short of excluding op- 
pressively repetitious passages on such subjects 
as sickness, dying, and eternal salvation. One 
can agree that “the collapse of a civilization 
is a momentous thing,” but not that “it is our 
privilege in this book to pursue its course 
from day to day” (p. xvii). A tidewater family of 
large slaveholders, extremely pious Old School 
Presbyterians and implacable foes of beverage 
alcohol, cannot stand surrogate for whatever 
civilization the South may be conceded to have 
developed, Many of these letters may not have 
been as free from self-consciousness or as un- 
rehearsed as is claimed; certainly some pas- 
sages taken from a journal reporting Federal 
visitations during Sherman's march through 
Georgia lack those qualities. Taken on their 
own terms, however, these documents consti- 
tute a treasure worthy of the faithful and 
prodigious labors of their editor. 

THOMAS B. ALEXANDER 

University of Missouri— 

Columbia 


MARY ELLISON. Support for Secession: Lanca- 
shire and the American Civil War. Epilogue 
by PETER D’A. JONEs. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1972. Pp. ix, 259. $10.50. 

Dr. Ellison's vigorously written and lucid study, 
extensively based on neglected press material, 
at last explodes the myth of Lancashire's pas- 
sive support for the Union during the Ameri- 
can Civil War. It is a wearisome task, combing 
the unindexed, sight-straining volumes buried 
in newspaper offices and the austere London 
newspaper library; next comes the problem of 
deciding whether editors lead or reflect local 
opinion. Dr. Ellison has investigated the back- 
grounds of editors and other Lancashire spokes- 
men, demonstrating their sympathy for the 
South, regardless of religious, political, or class 
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affiliations. One wonders whether this editorial 
bias sometimes interfered with the accurate 
reporting of public opinion, but even if it did 
a similar bias was overwhelmingly reflected in 
press correspondence and the numerous pe- 
titions against government policy forwarded 
from Lancashire towns. : 

Lancashire reactions to the war were shaped 
by the degree and timing of local distress. 
Northeastern weaving areas and towns special- 
izing in coarse cloth or yarn required large 
supplies of cotton; they were quickly and 
severely affected by the famine and promptly 
demanded recognition of the Confederacy or 
mediation between the conflicting parties. 
Opinion was more complex in the southeastern 
spinning centers and the cities of Liverpool 
and Manchester, but only in the uninvolved 
west was there much support for the Northern 
cause. 

Then why the myth? Professor D'A. Jones's 
concluding essay points to wishful thinking by 
radicals such as John Bright, British leaders 
after the Union victory, American supporters 
of the Union, and later historians. Dr. Ellison 
notes the softening impact of relief operations 
on protest activity and the lack of sophistica- 
tion and political impotence of the operatives. 
It would have been interesting to know if 
alternatives to the resolution and petition 
strategy for dissent were ever debated at the 
workers' meetings, which the author documents 
so closely. 

Those who have supported the myth may be 
comforted by the salvaging of some part of it: 
Southern sympathizers emphatically maintained 
their opposition to slavery. Dr. Ellison notes 
the "sophistication" of Lancashire reactions to 
the war, and fallacious reasoning certainly 
seems evident in the persistent stress upon 
the inefficiency and base motives of Northern 
politicians and the North’s illtreatment of 
blacks, while abounding evidence of similar 
faults in the South apparently went unnoticed. 
Lancashire's moral justification of economic 
self-interest may have been heartfelt, but it 
was surely based upon a selective use of the 
military, political, and moral data available 
about the Confederacy. 

CHRISTINE BOLT 
University of Kent, 
Canterbury 
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THOMAS B. ALEXANDER and RICHARD E. BERINGER. 
The Anatomy of the Confederate Congress: 
A Study of the Influences of Member Charac- 
teristics on Legislative Voting Behavior, 1861- 
1865. Nashville: Vanderbilt University Press. 
1972. Pp. xi, 435. $10.00. 


Reviewers have variously described this book 
as "essential" to nineteenth-century American 
historiography but “unreadable,” “tedious,” 
and “repetitious.” Such a mixed assessment, 
alas, fits too much of the quantitative work 
published in recent years. Yet this latest book 
of Professor Alexander, jointly authored with 
Professor Beringer, represents a marked im- 
provement conceptually and stylistically over 
his earlier effort, Sectional Stress and Party 
Strength: A Study of Roll-Call Voting Patterns 
in ihe United States House of Representatives: 
1836-1860 (1967), which focused solely on 
roll-call patterns. The Anatomy of the Con- 
federate Congress goes beyond the yeas and 
nays to explore the behavioral patterns of the 
legislators, some 267 in all, in terms of salient 
background characteristics—prewar party af- 
filiation, attitude toward secession, wealth and 
slaveownership, and the military situation in 
the home district. No claim is made that these 
few ascertainable factors completely explain 
voting behavior but they do reveal significant 
influences. Based on the anatomia ("minute 
examination") of nearly 80 per cent of the 
1,900 recorded divisions in the Confederate 
congressional journals the authors conclude 
that the rebel lawmakers were disorganized, 
unpredictable, and never developed a "com- 
mon conceptual organization." After 1863, 
however, as the war situation became tense, two 
clearly distinguishable voting blocs emerged, 
especially on stern war measures such as con- 
scription, impressment, suspension of habeas 
corpus, and fiscal legislation. The less martial 
bloc consisted of antisecessionist Whigs from 
“interior” districts unscathed by federal troops, 
whereas former secessionist Democrats from 
“exterior” occupied districts were more eager 
to prosecute vigorously the war. But out of 
these factions there emerged no two-party 
system with sufficient self-discipline to confront 
the executive and redirect the Southern course 
toward peace. The antipathy to party was the 
fatal flaw of the Confederate Congress. 

In sum Alexander's and Beringer's statistical 
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analysis has buttressed the earlier conclusions 
of David Potter, David Donald, William Buck 
Yearns, E. Merton Coulter, and other scholars, 
concerning the structural weakness of the Con- 
federate government. Even more important the 
authors have rescued from oblivion many law- 
makers of the "Lost Cause" who are little 
more than ciphers. Not only can we now chart 
their voting behavior in relation to issues and 
colleagues’ attitudes, but the “Biographical 
Directory of the Confederate Congress” (pub- 
lished as appendix 1) will facilitate further 
biographical studies. Despite its ponderous 
format and methodical, even clinical style, 
The Anatomy is must reading for all serious 
students of the Civil War and also for those 
interested in the American political process. 
ROBERT P. SWIERENGA 
Kent State University 


MICHAEL PERMAN. Reunion without Compro- 
mise: The South and Reconstruction: 1865~ 
1868. New York: Cambridge University Press. 


1973. Pp. 376. Cloth $17.50, paper $5.95. 


Michael Perman has written a long-needed and 
significant work on political Reconstruction 
during the first three years following the Civil 
War. Historians of this period have focused 
almost exclusively upon the two dogs, the 
radically controlled Congress and the con- 
servative-minded Andrew Johnson, who quar- 
reled over the bone, the postbellum South. 
The bone, as Perman rightly points out, had 
a good deal to say about its ultimate fate. 
Both Congress and the president in effect 
encouraged the South to take an intransigent 
stand regarding any thoroughgoing reform of 
Southern society beyond freedom for the slaves. 
Both the Congress and president inadvertently 
did this by offering the South choices. If the 
region could say yes, it could also say no. 
'The Southern leaders quickly realized that 
vnles the North was prepared to sustain a 
long military occupation of the South it needed 
their cooperation to run a civilian regime. 
Perman stresses that the South's supposed 
plasticity immediately after the war was largely 
a fable. The Southerners bickered and com- 
plained almost as^much over Johnson's milder 
demands as they later did over the harsher 
terms proposed by Congress. Ironically Per- 
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man's thesis forces him to depict President 
Johnson as much less than central to the 
failure of a compromise solution in 1865-66. 
Instead Perman stresses the unwillingness and 
inability of the South to concede or compro- 
mise. 

Perman has mastered the wealth of sec- 
ondary accounts written on Reconstruction, but 
as was necessary in a work that so greatly 
challenged prevailing views he has gone back 
to. the manuscript and printed sources. In- 
deed one criticism of Perman might be that 
he relies too much on the papers of important 
Southern leaders, which are available in state 
archives and libraries, and almost ignores the 
papers of less significant Southerners, which 
have also been preserved. Similarly concentra- 
tion for editorial comment upon a single im- 
portant newspaper in each state compounds 
the problem of thin coverage. 

Perman makes his points with the twin 
sledge hammers of force and repetition. The 
reader is left with little doubt about what 
he intends, but the effect is sometimes weari- 
some. 

Nonetheless Perman has written an im- 
portant book on Reconstruction—one that will 
have to be reckoned with by all future writers . 
in this field. 

RALPH J. ROSKE 
University of Nevada, 
Las Vegas 


JAMES C. MoHR. The Radical Republicans and 
Reform in New York during Reconstruction. 
Ithaca: Cornell University Press. 1973. Pp. xv, 
300. $12.50. 


Reconstruction was a Northern as well as a 
Southern phenomenon, argues Professor Mohr 
of the University of Maryland, in a study that 
attempts to mark a new path in post-Civil 
War history. The years from 1865 through 
1867 in New York were unparalleled in both 
the zeal and accomplishments of Radical Re- 
formers. Idealists, pragmatists, skillful poli- 
ticians, the Radical Republicans offered a 
program of civil and institutional reform for 
New York that rivaled the program Congress 
later imposed on the South. Reforms affected 
the New York City fire department and New 
York City's health and housing. An eight- 


hour-day law was passed, school laws codified 
and finances adjusted, Cornell University 
established, and normal schools provided. The 
high point of the Radical program was the 
effort to give the Negro the vote. When the 
bill failed, the reform movement flickered out. 

Surely it is time that we know more about 
Northern politics after 1864. However, the 
problems of understanding reform and politi- 
cal parties and of supplying "proofs" bedevil 
us. If a Radical is one who supported the 
Reconstruction of the South, why did New 
York State's radical program bear an inverse 
sequential relationship to Radical Reconstruc- 
tion imposed on the South? The New York 
Radical Coalition appears to have been spear- 
headed by old Barnburners. Were these men 
out once and for all to dish the former Whigs 
in the Republican party? Radical Democrats 
of the 1840s had been reform-minded but 
so had the "progressive" Whigs of the Seward- 
Weed bloc. The Whigs had built a modern 
party machine, had tied it to reform and 
antislavery, and had bested the Democrats. 
Whigs had led the Republican movement, had 
become conservative when as Republicans they 
shared national power, and were challengeable 
by 1865. Was the lurch to radicalism in 1865 
a power play by former Radical Democrats, 
in alliance with incipient genteel reformers, 
to take control of the Republican party? Be- 
cause Professor Mohr’s book is based largely 
on legislative records and newspapers, and 
the great manuscript collections have been 
neglected, we cannot yet know. The hard 
evidence about shifting power blocs and the 
intentions of leaders is missing. 

From a longer angle of vision it appears 
that the reform of 1865-67 in New York was 
not unique, as the author claims, though it 
was significant. The legislative records of the 
1840s, for example, are full of bills proposed, 
acts passed, and urgings of governors, which 
are similar to those found in the mid-ı86os. 
These included sanitary acts, school reforms, 
the codification of laws, and the attempt to 
give the Negro the vote in the 1846 Constitu- 
tion. There is a continuity in New York's 
history in the nineteenth century. The century 
began late—after the Second War for Inde- 
pendence—but there were no really jarring 
discordances. New York's Radical Reform was 
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the final episode in a long moral struggle that 
began before the Civil War to remake society. 


AIDA DIPACE DONALD 
Radcliffe Institute 


ALLEN W. TRELEASE. Reconstruction: The Great 
Experiment. New York: Harper and Row. 
1971. Pp. 224. $4.95. 

DERRELL C. ROBERTS. Joseph E. Brown and the 
Politics of Reconstruction. (Southern Histori- 
cal Publications, number 16.) University: Uni- 
versity of Alabama Press. 1973. Pp. 159. $6.00. 


HOWARD P. NASH, JR. Andrew Johnson: Con- 
gress and Reconstruction. Rutherford, N.J.: 
Fairleigh Dickinson University Press. 1972. Pp. 
170. $8.50. . 


While none of these three books puts us 
much ahead in the matter of understanding 
the era of Reconstruction, the short narrative 
by Allen W. Trelease is a readable, revisionist 
synthesis that should be useful in some intro- 
ductory courses. Maintaining a nice balance 
throughout, Trelease incorporates all the im- 
portant scholarly findings of the past two 
decades but eschews documentation and limits 
his bibliography to sixteen titles. He follows 
Eric McKitrick in asserting that Andrew John- 
son, “more than the Republicans, was respon- 
sible for precipitating the greatest political 
crisis between Congress and President in the 
nation’s history,” yet he does not minimize 
the role and influence of Thaddeus Stevens 
as does McKitrick. The twenty or so pages 
on the impeachment of Andrew Johnson com- 
prise about one-tenth of the slim volume, but 
there is also extensive attention to develop- 
ments within the Southern states during Con- 
gressional Reconstruction. Fairly detailed ac- 
counts of riots in Eutaw, Alabama; and 
Meridian, Mississippi, for example, are unusual 
in so short a book, and the section on the 
Ku Klux Klan and similar organizations is 
excellent. Perhaps a part of the price for such 
exclusive focus on the South is that little or 
nothing is said concerning certain national 
aspects of the period in the realm of economics 
and politics. Also there are frequent, and quite 
justifiable, references to the crucial matter of 
land for the freedmen and the failure of 
various plans for the confiscation of the land 
of former Confederates; unfortunately nothing 
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is said concerning the limits placed by the 
Constitution on the punishment that may 
be meted out for treason and the fact that 
those limitations had at least something to do 
with the collapse of the confiscation schemes. 

Concerning Joseph E. Brown, Georgia's hill 
billy equivalent of Talleyrand in the art of 
party-switching and political survival, Trelease 
merely notes that Brown had "an uncanny 
ability not only to see which side was going 
to win at a given time but to join and be 
accepted by it, regardless of his past xecord." 
Ample proof for that characterization may 
be found in the brief study of Brown in the 
Reconstruction era by Derrell C. Roberts, but 
the treatment does not really rise to the chal- 
lenge of such a potentially rich subject. Elected 
as the Democratic governor of Georgia in 1857 
and then re-elected for three consecutive two- 
year terms, Brown was the incarnation of 
parochialism who helped sell secession to the 
small farmers of his native north Georgia by 
appealing to their racial and economic fears 
of the compensated emancipation that he pre- 
dicted would come with the Republican ad- 
ministration in Washington. Then during the 
Civil War, as even casual students know, his 
contribution as chief executive of a pivotal 
state of the Confederacy was best epitomized 
in this declaration, à la Patrick Henry: "As 
for myself, give me liberty as secured in the 

- constitution with all its guarantees, amongst 
which is the sovereignty of Georgia, or give me 
death." Roberts believes that Brown was cor- 
rect in asserting and acting strenuously on the 
belief that “states’ rights was the one [prin- 
ciple] for which the war was fought by the 
South," but in something of an understate- 
ment Roberts adds that "this principle was 
not conducive to a unified war effort." 

By 1867 Brown urged his fellow Georgians 
to acquiesce in Congressional Reconstruction, 
and he himself emerged as a Republican. 
Defeated in his candidacy for the United States 
Senate, he accepted appointment as chief 
justice of the state supreme court from Re- 
publican. Governor Rufus Bullock. Roberts 
suggests that Brown's support of Radical Re- 
construction "arose from his vested interest in 
Georgia real estate." Maybe so, but railroads 
rather than real estate quickly became his 
hearts desire, and while serving as chief 
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justice he wrote the bill calling for the leasing 
of the state-owned Western and Atlantic rail- 
way between Atlanta and Chattanooga. When 
the legislature had duly passed and Bullock 
signed the leasing measure, Brown headed the 
company that obtained the lucrative, twenty- 
year lease and proceeded to become even richer 
than he already was, both from the railway 
and from the coal and iron mines that he 
worked with convict labor. 

Returning to the Democratic party via the 
Liberal Republican movement of 1872, Brown 
ultimately went as a Democrat to the United 
States Senate in 1880 and remained there, as a 
member of Georgia's famous "Bourbon Tri- 
umvirate," until 1890. Concerning all these 
shenanigans that would challenge a Balzac, 
Roberts concludes merely that Brown's "great- 
est success was in the realm of politics, and 
he used his political prowess to promote his 
economic enterprises" The last chapter on 
“Home, Church, and Last Days’ emphasizes 
Brown's long connection with the Baptist 
church and his philanthropies to various Bap- 
tist institutions. j 

If Roberts does not raise, much less try to 
answer, all of the questions that one might 
have about Joe Brown, he at least has used 
and cited primary sources, and his short book 
will be helpful to other historians. Howard P. 
Nash, Jr., in his unfortunately redundant vol- 
ume on Andrew Johnson, informs the reader 
at the outset that his sources were chosen with 
“an equal view to reliability and availability.” 
Consequently, James G. Blaine’s Twenty Years 
of Congress is cited, often and at great length, 
in preference to the Congressional Globe, which 
Nash reports is "hard to find." Other curios- 
ities follow, such as three notes on page 29 
where six secondary studies are cited and the 
latest, a volume by James Ford Rhodes, was 
published in 1905. Book publishing has al- 
légedly fallen into difficult straits, but some 
presses are still doing some strange things. 

ROBERT F. DURDEN 
Duke University 


HAROLD M. HYMAN. A More Perfect Union: 
The Impact of the Givil War and Reconstruc- 
tion on the Constitution. (The Impact of the 
Civil War: The Civil War Centennial Com- 
mission Series.) New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 
1973. Pp. xix, 562, xviii. $15.00. 
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"Why have we neglected constitutional history 
for so long?" Paul L. Murphy asked in this 
journal about ten years ago. More recently, 
David Donald likewise used the word "ne- 
glected" to describe constitutional aspects of 
the Civil War and Reconstruction in modern 
historiography. One might argue, to be sure, 
that constitutional history has declined more 
as a bibliographical category than as a scholarly 
interest, but in any case the drought is over 
for the era of the Civil War. First there came 
part one of Charles Fairman's Reconstruction 
and Reunion (1971), over 1,500 pages of expert 
guidance and learned meandering through the 
nine years of Salmon P. Chase's chief justice- 
ship (1864-73). And now Harold M. Hyman 
adds a book of nearly 600 pages concentrated 
primarily on the eight years of the Lincoln 
and Johnson administrations. Despite consid- 
erable overlap these are two essentially dif- 
ferent studies—more nearly complementary 
than competitive. For one thing, Fairman's 
volume, being one of those in the famous 
Holmes Devise series, is a kind of "life and 
times" of the Supreme Court on a grand scale. 
Hyman's broader assignment has led him to 
the various departments and levels of govern- 
ment in his search for the "impact" of the 
Civil War on the Constitution. At the center 
of his attention is contemporary thought on 
the subject as recorded by public officials, 
military leaders, editors, lawyers, and other 
articulate Americans, Thus constitutional his- 
tory in Hyman's hands becomes more or less 
a branch of intellectual history. Lushness of 
quotation impedes progress through the Fair- 
man book but at the same time lends it added 
value as a compendium of source materials. 
Hyman's book assimilates an enormous accumu- 
lation of data moxe thoroughly, but for other 
reasons it also proves to be difficuit reading. 
As the title indicates, Hyman took for his 
basic theme the observation of W. R. Brock 
that a war begun to save the Union eventually 
became a war to create a more perfect Union. 
He is therefore generally sympathetic in his 
treatment not only of Lincoln's wartime lead- 
ership but also of congressional Reconstruc- 
tion, which was not, he insists, primarily the 
work of radicals. He attributes the shortcomings 
and ultimate failure of Reconstruction less to 
Negrophobia than to old-fashioned constitu- 
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tionalism. National consolidation was neither 
achieved nor desired as an outcome of the 
war. Republicans as well as Democrats emerged 
from the conflict expecting a swift restoration 
of the old federal union in which state and 
local governments were the principal agents 
of public service and social control Postwar 
problems arising from emancipation and South- 
ern recalcitrance necessitated some revision of 
traditional assumptions, but even so, Recon- 
struction laws and amendments were designed 
to curb state power, not to appropriate it for 
the central government. However, Hyman 
maintains, the war experience also inspired 
confidence in the strength of the federal sys- 
tem and in its capacity to meet the challenge 
of new problems. He therefore rejects the idea 
that the Civil War and Reconstruction had 
a smothering effect on the reform impulse. 
Instead, bright hopes for social reform at the 
state level—like national efforts to secure 
racial justice—were eventually blighted by 
a resurgence of older predispositions against 
government intervention itself. The Libera] 
Republican movement of 1872 signalized a 
growing conviction that “intrastate stability 
took precedence over progress.” Thus, from 
time to time throughout the book, Hyman 
reverses the promise of his subtitle and offers 
a constitutional explanation of the Civil War 
and Reconstruction. 

For Hyman, constitutional history includes 
such topics as the public health movement, 
as well as familiar textbook items like the 
impeachment of Johnson. Organization is 
never easy in a study of such scope, and the 
reader gets little help from decorative chap- 
ter headings that serve only to highlight the 
idiosyncratic qualities of the work. Neverthe- 
less, one seldom finds reason to doubt the 
author's intellectual mastery of bis complex 
subject and its vast literature. What he does 
not have under adequate control is the English 
language. In spite of its finished appearance 
this book was not ready for the press. It 
needed extensive literary surgery of the kind 
that improves sentence structure and word 
selection, À writer who listens to what he is 
saying will not surprise his readers with a 
pattern that escalates, or a time bomb that is 
tripped, or a stalemate that explodes. He will 
think twice about “the War's avalanching 
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scope," about "men on the inside of the best 
information," and about "lawyers . . . on the 
brink of conceiving a great leap forward." 
Hyman and his lax Knopf editor would have 
profited from some browsing in Fowler. Under 
the heading "slipshod extension," they would 
have found a warning against misuse of the 
word “dilemma.” Among the horrible examples 
of "malapropism," they would have discovered 
"mitigate against." After reading about "ele- 
gant variation," they might have reconsidered 
"the 1787 formulation," "black ex-bluecoats," 
and "the specter of expanding thralldom." 
After "metaphor, mixed," they might have rid 
the book of its "fertile reform surge" and its 
"tender functional arenas.” Most instructive 
of all, perhaps, would have been Fowler’s re- 
marks on “analogy as a corrupter of idiom,” 
for Hyman is often careless in his choice of 
words, writing "immune" when he means 
“oblivious”; “implausible” when he means 
“impractical”; “disguised” when he means “con- 
cealed”; "enlarged" when he means “increased.” 
Equally distracting and even more pervasive 
is an unnecessary awkwardness of sentence 
structure that makes reading hard work. For 
example: “In 1863 the idea of equality of each 
American before his state's law, and, if an 
alternative forum was necessary, before his 
nation's bar, where the relevant state laws 
might apply or, in certain circumstances, the 
nation's, as actuality rather than a phrase, was 
novel in American jurisprudence." These 
literary shortcomings are especially regrettable 
in a work of undeniable importance by a 
scholar whose abundant knowledge of his sub- 
ject is leavened with humane and sensible 
judgment. 
DON E. FEHRENBACHER 
College of William and Mary 


MARK A. PLUMMER. Frontier Governor: Samuel 
J. Crawford of Kansas. Lawrence: University 
Press of Kansas. 1971. Pp. xiii, 210. $7.75. 


Samuel J. Crawford, who served as governor 
of Kansas from 1865 to 1868, was a minor 
political figure in the history of Kansas and 
one of little or no national importance. In 
a state that has produced some striking char- 
acters he was singularly colorless—or so it 
would appear from this brief biography. A 
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local hero in the Civil War he was a man 
of courage and good military judgment, quali- 
ties that in the peculiar political circumstances 
in Kansas propelled him into the governor's 
chair when he was only twenty-nine years old. 
He managed re-election, but, when defeated 
in a bid for a congressional seat; he resigned 
the governorship to lead a hastily mustered 
Kansas regiment in the Indian war that was 
enflaming western Kansas. After this brief mili- 
tary interlude Crawford spent a decade in 
unsuccessful political endeavors, repeatedly 
seeking election to Congress, under the stan- 
dards of three different parties. But he was 
not a political leader and was subject to the 
manipulations of friends and foes. He was 
never as much at home in the political arena 
as he was in the military, and his friendships 
and appointments reflected his military con- 
nections. As governor he was strongest in 
Indian affairs, representing as he did the vio- 
lent frontier sentiment against the Indians 
and against the Eastern peace maneuvers that 
were so strong during his governorship. Per- 
haps Crawford’s most valuable service to Kan- 
sas was as an agent, from 1877 to 1891, for the 
state's claims against the federal government. 
Plummer's biography is limited strictly to 
the military and political aspects of Crawford's 
life, and even in these very little emerges of 
Crawford as a person. The book is useful for 
its detailed recitation of political maneuvering 
around Crawford. Much of this seems trivial 
in retrospect, but it does furnish a kind of 
case study of what went on in a frontier state 
before it had developed mature political lead- 
ers, parties, or traditions. Commendably Plum- 
mer does not make more of his hero than the 
evidence warrants. The force of Crawford's 
personality, he concludes, "made no great im- 
pression upon the development of the state 
or the nation" (p. 174). 
FRANCIS PAUL PRUCHA 
Marquette University 


GEORGE T. MCJIMsEY. Genteel Partisan: Manton 
Marble, 1834-1977. Ames: Iowa State Uni- 
versity Press. 1971. Pp. xi, 333. $10.75. 


This well-written biography portrays a young 
idealist whose struggles for financial success 
and political influence slowly changed him. 
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into a strong partisan whose actions often 
strained even his capacity for rationalization. 
Manton Marble was editor and owner of the 
New York World during the Civil War and 
Reconstruction and a leader in New York and 
national Democratic politics, and his life re- 
veals much about the America of his day. 

Marble damned both abolitionists and slave- 
holders, advocated public schools, approved 
native Americanism, praised Whig economic 
policies, supported Abraham Lincoln, and 
urged compromise in 1860-61. By praising 
General McClellan and damning Secretary of 
War Stanton, Marble lost Republican patronage 
and switched to the Democrats after a loan 
from Samuel Barlow kept the World afloat. He 
opposed immediate emancipation, and his de- 
nunciations of conscription may have helped 
trigger the terrible New York draft riots. He 
supported the war effort, however, and helped 
nominate McClellan in 1864 as an alternative 
to the peace Democrats. 

Leading Democrats, including Marble, be- 
lieved their party could regain national power 
by opposing Negro suffrage and civil equality, 
and Marble urged the South to reject moderate 
Reconstruction efforts like the Fourteenth 
Amendment. He assured Southerners almost 
daily that Northern racial attitudes would 
ultimately settle matters their way, but South- 
ern recalcitrance only angered Northern voters 
into supporting Republican policies more 
radical than those originally intended. The 
unsuccessful Southern strategy of the Demo- 
crats was remarkably similar in design to that 
of the Republicans a century later. 

In struggling with Boss ‘Tweed, Marble's 
conduct was courageous and honorable. In his 
zeal to win the presidency for Tilden in 1876, 
however, Marble left himself open to charges 
of attempted bribery in Florida. His explana- 
tions satisfied investigators, but the historian 
is left with doubts. His sale of the World to 
Tom Scott of the Pennsylvania Railroad in- 
cluded the possibility of extra compensation 
for political influence. With financial affluence 
apparently derived from his wealthy second 
wife he became a world traveler, financial ex- 
pert, and advocate of international bimetalism. 

This book is perhaps most valuable for its 
treatment of the events with which Marble 
was involved, and its unravelling of New York 
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politics is an achievement. The book does not 
praise, defend, or condemn, but by keeping 
Marble within the context of his own times 
the author leaves the reader tolerant if not 
always sympathetic. 
ELBERT B. SMITH 
University of Maryland, 
College Park 


ROBERT WINSTON MARDOCK. The Reformers and 
the American Indian. [Columbia:] University 
of Missouri Press. 1971. Pp. vii, 245. $9.00. 


In the immediate post-Civil War years Re- 
publican, Eastern, middle-class reformers trans- 
formed the antislavery movement into an 
Indian rights movement. They eventually 
achieved one of their major goals in the 1887 
General Allotment Act, more popularly known 
as the Dawes Act. Robert Mardock fits these 
reformers under the umbrella of “social-gospel 
Christian 'humanists," They believed in the 
brotherhood of all men and the right of all 
men to freedom from oppression. They had 
faith in the ability of American Indians to 
evolve culturally to the status of whites and 
they therefore strove to assimilate the Indians, 
if not socially, then politically and econom- 
ically. In the name of justice and love, through 
a liberal, democratic American education, they 
sought to civilize and Christianize the Indians. 

Mardock sees two phases in the post-Civil 
War Indian reform movement. In 1868 Red 
Cloud's Sioux War and the Peace Commission 
report inspired the first ten-year phase. It led 
such people as Lydia Maria Child, Peter 
Cooper, Alfred H. Love, Wendell Phillips, 
Samuel F. Tappen, Bishop Henry Whipple, 
and John Beeson to persuade President Grant 
to inaugurate his Peace Policy, which they in 
turn constructively criticized. In the late 1870s, 
however, after their attacks on the govern- 
ment's handling of the Ponca controversy and 
the Ute uprising the reformers shifted into 
the second phase, beginning in 1879. It en- 
compassed new, more secularly oriented people 
who, in the 1880s, introduced more institu- 
tional and bipartisan cooperation with gov- 
ernment policy. 

While Mardock quickly tapers off in the 
1880s his major contribution, based on ex- 
tensive research, is the extent of the Indian 
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reform movement in the late 1860s and the 
decade of the 1870s. Yet even here he only 
reluctantly asks questions. Apparently no 
racism appeared among his Indian reformers 
that might parallel the recently acknowledged 
racism of antislavery leaders. He overlooks the 
possibility that Grant's entire Indian policy, 
including the Peace Policy, might have kept 
the "white peace" between Eastern reformers 
and the military, to the entire satisfaction of 
neither, in the same way that the later Dawes 
Act brokered the interests of Eastern reformers 
and Western settlers. The evidence suggests 
the irony that the policy of concentrating 
Indians on reservations, which reformers op- 
posed in the 1870s, ultimately served their 
purposes of allotment of land in severalty in 
the 1880s. Mardock is also uncritical of the 
cultural oppression that his economic and 
political freedom-bearers imposed and unre- 
flective too of the impact of their reforms. 
Still his coverage through the 1870s will not 
require early revision. The second phase, cov- 
ering the 1880s and the Dawes Act, deserves 
fuller treatment, as do the subsequent years. 
FRED NICKLASON 
University of Maryland, 
College Park 


M. THOMAS BAILEY. Reconstruction in Indian 
Territory: A Story of Avarice, Discrimination, 
and Opportunism. (National University Publi- 
cations, Series in American Studies.) Port Wash- 
ington, N.Y.: Kennikat Press. 1972. Pp. 225. 
$11.50. 

In this study of the Five Civilized Tribes 
‘between 1865 and 1877, Professor Bailey has 
endeavored to present “a one volume com- 
prehensive scholarly synthesis of reconstruc- 
tion in Indian Territory.” The author regards 
this episode in American relations with the 
Indians as a “great tragic drama” and hopes 
that her volume “will reliably portray this 
phase of American history.” 

An evaluation of Bailey’s work confronts 
immediate problems. A revision of a 1967 
dissertation at Oklahoma State University, the 
book pursues no consistent thesis and is a dry 
recital of information about the social and 
political fortunes of these tribes in the fifteen 
years after the Civil War. The book contains 
almost no annotation, and the bibliography 
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lists no sources published after 1963. Finally, 
the prose style is awkward and lifeless. 
There is another, more perplexing concern. 
Many passages in the text appear to resemble 
material in other published sources on this 
subject. Bailey's bibliography includes such 
works as Morris L. Wardell, A Political History 
of the Cherokee Nation (Norman: University 


“of Oklahoma Press, 1938), and Angie Debo, 


The Rise and Fall of the Choctaw Republic 
(Norman: University of Oklahoma Press, 1961). 
Interested readers can compare the following 
passages: Bailey, 160-61, Wardell, 217-19; 
Bailey 162, Wardell, 214-15; Bailey, 162-63, 
Wardell, 241; Bailey, 163-64, Wardell, 242-45; 
Bailey, 164-66, Wardell, 247-49; Bailey, 166- 
67, Wardell, 250, 252-53. For the Debo volume, 
see Bailey, 130, Debo, go; Bailey, 130, Debo, 
95; Bailey, 131, Debo, 98; Bailey, 131, Debo, 
101; Bailey, 132, Debo, 102; Bailey, 132, Debo, 
197; Bailey, 133, Debo, 201; Bailey, 134-36, 
Debo, 203-08. 

The author does not cite Ohland Morton, 
"Confederate Government Relations with the 
Five Civilized Tribes" Chronicles of Okla- 
homa, 31 (1953): 189—204, but see Bailey, 23, 
Morton, 200-01, Bailey, 24, Morton, 201. Sim- 
ilar examples could be drawn from other 
works by Debo, Morton, and other long-time 
students of this subject. 

In light of these problems and questions, 
an appraisal of the scholarly worth of Pro- 
fessor Bailey's work would be premature. 

LEWIS L. GOULD 
University of Texas, 
Austin 


W. MCKEE EVANS. To Die Game: The Story of 
the Lowry Band, Indian Guerrillas of Recon- 
struction. Baton Rouge: Louisiana State Uni- 
versity Press. 1971. Pp. xiii, 282. $8.95. 


To Die Game is the story of a guerrilla band 
of Lumbee Indians that roamed parts of 
eastern North Carolina during Reconstruction. 
Known as the Lowry Band, the guerrilla or- 
ganization had its beginnings during the Civil 
War. Because they were considered “persons 
of mixed blood," Indians were conscripted by 
the Confederates and, along with black slaves, 
were put to work as laborers in coastal forti- 
fications. Many Indians resisted this forced 
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labor, escaped to the swamps of the coastal 
region, and hid out until the war was over. 
With the Union victory, the Indians hoped for 
full citizenship and equal protection of the 
laws. But, like the freedmen, the Indians found 
Republican promises to be empty. Local whites 
with long memories and short tempers har- 
assed the Indians, and when the Lumbees 
retaliated, they were set upon by both the 
conservative-controlled civil authorities and 
the Ku Klux Klan. Having no protection from 
the police or the courts, the Indians fled once 
more to the swamps. There, under the leader- 
ship of Henry Berry Lowry, they conducted 
a running battle with the conservatives of the 
Lumber River Valley until death or capture 
decimated their ranks and the band broke 
up in 1872. 

While Professor Evans has written a local 
story, To Die Game makes a significant con- 
tribution to the scholarship of two more gen- 
eral areas of history. First and most important, 
the book offers the student of Reconstruction 
a clear statement of how and why the programs 
of the Radical Republicans failed: the Radicals 
did not appreciate the complexity of restruc- 
turing the social and political life of the 
South and did not establish an effective means 
to implement and administer their policies. 
Consequently, their ideals were compromised 
by the harsh realities of everyday life in the 
postwar South. The fact that the Lumbees 
could look to neither local government nor 
the Republicans for protection against har- 
assing attacks by the white conservatives but 
were forced to organize a guerrilla band for 
survival underscores this point. 

Second, the book provides a view of the 
Lumbee Indians, an Eastern tribe generally 
ignored by historians but one that has main- 
tained a fierce pride and sense of identity 
to the present time. Professor Evans discusses 
the origins of the tribe, briefly treats their 
life in the antebellum South and under the 
Confederacy, and carries their story down to 
the Lumbees' rout of a Ku Klux Klan rally 
near Maxton, North Carolina, in 1958. 

Finally, the book provides an excellent ex- 
ample of how to evaluate and use local sources 
and weave them into an engrossing, well-docu- 
mented narrative. Professor Evans has drawn 
on local newspapers, church records, court 
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documents, military reports, and interviews 
with residents of Robeson County to piece 
together the story of the Lowry Band. His 
essay on sources and his expertise in the 
telling of the story is refreshing at a time 
when the profession is plagued with pedantic 
style and sloppy scholarship. 

J- R. KIRKLAND 

Washington, D.C. 


G. P. KUROPIATNIK. Fermerskoe duizhenie v 
SShA: Ot Greindzherov k Narodnoi partii, 
1867-1896 [The Farmers Movement in the 
USA: From the Grangers to the Populists, 
1867-1896]. (Akademiia Nauk SSSR, Institut 
Vseobshchei Istorii.) Moscow:  Izdatel'stvo 
"Nauka." 1971. Pp. 438. 


Much recent Soviet writing on American his- 
tory is marked by diligent research and by a 
broadening range of topics. The present work 
is a good example of both features and may 
be taken as a token of the nature of the ap- 
proach of Soviet scholars, especially those of 
the Institute of World History of the Academy 
of Sciences, to the field of "Amerikanistika." 
"Thus, Mr. Kuropiatnik's study of the farmers' 
movement in the United States in the latter 
third of the last century provides an over- 
view, particularly of the Granger and Populist 
movements, that is considerably more than a 
compilative study, for the author has, as shown 
by his bibliography, drawn on American ar- 
chives, on some Russian diplomatic sources, 
and on the researches of American historians, 
'The result is a volume that deserves to be 
taken seriously but which also must be read 
with a certain questioning attitude because 
of some possible miscomprehensions of the 
situation in post-Civil War America. Why, 
for example, does Mr. Kuropiatnik place such 
heavy emphasis on the Homestead Act as a 
factor in the distribution of land, but omit 
the topic of the settlement efforts of the rail- 
roads? Is this a reflection of Lenin's interpreta- 
tion of the bases of difference between the 
"Prussian" and "American" forms of capitalism 
in agriculture, and of Marx's and Engels's rapid 
assessments in the midst of the Civil War? 
Furthermore, how is one to overlook the omis- 
sion of any consideration of the real content 
of the controversy over the free coinage of 
silver, which Mr. Kuropiatnik reduces to a 
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mere front for the selfish interests of the mine 
owners? Could not one equally properly, start- 
ing from the sociophilosophical bases which 
lie behind Mr. Kuropiatnik's argument, claim 
that the free-silver movement was an ex- 
pression, however clumsily put, of popular 
discontent with the exploitative management 
of the monetary system by Wall Street monop- 
olists? 

Such questions, however, do not alter the 
fact that Mr. Kuropiatnik has, indeed, pointed 
out some of the inner contradictions of the 
Granger and Populist movements, most par- 
ticularly the absence of unity among the con- 
stituent socioeconomic groups, which brought 
about the thwarting of much of the strivings 
of those years. Despite no marked effort to 
present some of the human color of a move- 
ment that drew such people as Bryan, Mrs. 
Lease, Ignatius Donnelly, and Thomas Watson, 
this study offers heartening evidence of the 
balanced way in which Soviet scholars can 
approach the study of American history. 

ROBERT V. ALLEN 
` Washington, D.C. 


CHARLES s, PETERSON, Take Up Your Mission: 
Mormon Colonizing along the Little Colorado 
River, 1870-1900. ‘Tucson: University of Ari- 
zona Press. 1973. Pp. xii, 309. $9.50. 


In the, preface to Take Up Your Mission 
Charles Peterson writes that his "primary pur- 
pose is to portray the various patterns and 
processes by which Mormon colonization pro- 
gressed." The book does examine such agencies 
a$ the mission and the United Order, but it 
is also a narrative of Mormon expansion in 
Arizona's Little Colorado River area. Settle- 
ments were not begun until after the Navajos 
had been subdued in 1870. The practical 
impetus behind the colonization was a. desire 
' to create a corridor across Arizona that would 
link Utah with Sonora, Mexico, where the 
Mormons planned to relocate if they were 
driven from Salt Lake—as it was thought prob- 
able—by non-Mormons. But larger goals were 
also involved, as the Saints sought to extend 
their kingdom to cover both American con- 
tinents and also to convert and redeem the 
Indians. 

Although some were volunteers, most who 
went to the Little Colorado as pioneers did 
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so in response to a mission call from the 
church leaders. Usually they were young and 
poor, and few of them chose to stay once the 
nature of the region into which they were sent 
was revealed to them. The hardships imposed 
upon those who remained included intractable 
deserts and rivers, hostile non-Mormon popula- 
tions, and oppression and exploitation by some 
of their own leaders. Yet these things and 
more—including polygamy raids—were over- 
come, and by 189o the survivors were securely 
established even though their spiritual mission 
had pretty well been abandoned as had the 
quest for empire by church officials. Hoping 
to create communities that were isolated, 
agricultural, communal, and self-sustaining, 
the Mormons found that their own individ- 
ualism, as well as the closing of the frontier, 
militated against this idealism. Eventually they 
were absorbed by the larger society of which 
they were but a part. 

Working mainly with diaries and personal 
records, Peterson tells a story that will be 
of interest to Mormons and Arizonans as well 
as to Western and social historians. But his 
organization of materials style, and gram- 
matical construction will often force unneces- 
sary labor upon the reader. 

GERALDINE T. BOX 
Midland College 


HACE SOREL TISHLER. Self-Reliance and Social 
Security, 1870-1917. (Series in American 
Studies) Port Washington, N.Y.: National 
University Publications, Kennikat Press. 1971. 
Pp. xi, 220. $10.95. 
This is one more in a series of books published 
in the last few years in the rapidly growing 
field of American social welfare history. While 
these works have touched upon a great variety 
of subjects, from poverty in late eighteenth- 
century New York to the lives of twentieth- 
century leaders and the journals they edited, 
the evolution and significance of the social 
security movement (or parts of it) have attracted 
an unusually large number of studies. This 
is yet another work in that area, one that 
attempts to analyze the antecedents of social 
insurance in the decades between the Civil 
War and the so-called Progressive Era. 

'The thesis of the book is that while the 
concept of self-reliance (or individualism), one 
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of the more important—or allegedly more 
important—elements in the American value 
system, remained strong throughout the period, 
it nevertheless underwent important change. 
Thus by around 1917, as an analysis of private 
philanthropy, workmen's compensation, wid- 
ows' pensions, and the drive for compulsory 
health insurance demonstrates, many Americans 
not only considered a variety of social security 
programs compatible with the ideal of self- 
help, but also considered them necessary to 
fulfill it. 

While the author, who currently teaches 
social welfare history at the University of 
Pennsylvania, has done a great deal of re- 
search in published and unpublished sources 
and documents his case convincingly, the book 
suffers from a number of flaws. Most important 
is the establishment of straw men. Surely the 
author knows that not all historians have been 
"preoccupied with national legislation, [and] 
have left the impression that before 1935 social 
welfare reform was inconsequential and that 
the American commitment to individual self- 
reliance somehow remained virtually un- 
changed for three hundred years" (p. vii). 
Indeed many of the sources he cites—as well 
as others he curiously does not cite—demon- 
strate the contrary—that the "struggle for 
social security" began long before the New 
Deal and that it was not a simple battle be- 
tween the forces of individualism and col- 
lectivism; rather, as Roy Lubove and others 
demonstrated long ago, the proponents of 
self-reliance were not immune to concerns 
about collective security, nor were the advocates 
of social insurance totally unconcerned with 
the work ethic. The value of this work, then, 
is not that it tells us something new, but that 
through the marshaling of a great deal of 
additional evidence it supports what others 
already have told us. 

Finally, I would be remiss if I did not men- 
tion the faulty proofreading; frankly, I have 
never before seen as many errors, not in fact 
or interpretation, but in typography and edit- 
ing—misspelled names, inconsistent capitaliza- 
tion, book titles that are not italicized, etc.— 
in a published book. 

WALTER I. TRATTNER 
University of Wisconsin— 
Milwaukee 
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ALBERT STOUTAMIRE. Music of the Old South: 
Colony to Confederacy. Rutherford, N.J.: Fair- 
leigh Dickinson University Press, 1972. Pp. 
349- $15.00. 


JOSEPH A. MUSSULMAN. Music in the Cultured 
Generation: A Social History of Music in. 
America, 1870-1900. (Pi Kappa Lambda Studies 
in American Music.) Evanston: Northwestern 
University Press. 1971. Pp. xiii, 298. $9.75. 


These studies originated as doctoral disserta- 
tions and deal with American music as a social 
act. Their value largely lies in their accumu- 
lated information on the much neglected place 
of music in American culture rather than in 
their exegesis of that music or that culture. 

One would not expect from the respective 
titles the actual restrictiveness of the authors' 
scope. Music of the Old South treats only 
Williamsburg and Richmond, mainly in terms 
of concert buildings, performers, and programs. 
Stoutamire expressly assumes that his focuses 
represented the norm for the rest of the Old 
South, but would it not have been wiser to 
verify and demonstrate that? It decidedly was 
not the norm of the remarkable Moravian 
musical life in Salem, North Carolina. 

Stoutamire justly feels that his hard-quarried, 
raw data provide the key to bring out the 
social-musical story hitherto hidden in archives. 
But what is the story? Is the author's real 
story that the music itself (reduced to lists) was 
incidental to the social fact of foregathering 
in its name? 

Mussulman's purported social history of 
music essentially reviews articles about music 
in four monthly magazines (Atlantic, Harper's, 
Century, and Scribner’s) vaguely in terms of 
Emerson’s and Matthew Arnold's ideal of “Cul- 
ture" which they expressed respectively in 1860 
and 1865 and which Mendelssohn best ex- 
emplified in music. Since, as Mussulman admits, 
none of these magazines went out of business 
before the 1980s or stopped publication of 
Emersonian articles he has to resort awkwardly 
to high-flown abstractions to justify the ending 
of the Cultured class at 1900: "several of its 
most cherished precepts lost their force"; "the 
concept of the relationship between music and 
morals that made Mendelssohn a model for all 
American musicians was invalidated by new 
understandings of human nature achieved 
through studies in psychology, which culmi- 
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nated in the idea of the composer as an in- 
dividual rather than a type” (that sentence 
deserves to be preserved in the Smithsonian); 
“cosmopolitan nationalism . . . gave way to a 
musical chauvinism”; “the intellectualization 
. that Wagnerism invited by its very nature led 
to its own dissipation"; "the idea of dilet- 
tantism . . . was displaced by the exclusiveness 
of professionalism"; also, "transcendentalism 
and romanticism succumbed to the invincible 
forces of naturalism and pragmatism." 

The actual pattern of social musical ex- 
perience, however, exhibits, if anything, a 
yet more potent operation of the Emersonian- 
Mendelssohnian ideal of Culture after 1900 
and continuing right into the depression. The 
most important reflection on the ideal may in 
fact be Charles Ives’s Essays before a Sonata 
of 1920. Cutting off at 1900 merely saves 
Mussulman from having to consider Ives at 
all his songs, his Concord Sonata, or his 
1909-16 Fourth Symphony, or Edward Mac- 
Dowell’s New England Idyls (1902), or George 
Chadwick’s Symphonic Sketches (1go7) or 
Charles Griffe’ Roman Sketches (1916-17), or 
the golden age of Caruso in opera (to 1921), 
and Victor. Herbert in the theater (Babes in 
Toyland [1903], The Red Mill [1906], Naughty 
Marietta [1910], all imbued with Culture in 
Musselman's sense. 

Instead of a composer Mussulman singles out 
for his highest accolade the textbook-ignored 
noncomposing Wagnerite conductor, Theodore 
Thomas, whose rehabilitation is no doubt 
overdue. But is MacDowell really more sig- 
nificant for his opposition to the copyright bill 
than for his piano concertos of 1885 and 1890? 
Is Chadwick more significant for his choral 
directing than for his Second Symphony of 
1886? Do Ives, Herbert, or John Philip Sousa— 
to say nothing of Caruso—not rate at least 
a single mention? Tchaikovsky's inauguration 
of Carnegie Hall in May 1891 was quite a 
social act to be ignored. Is it a sufficient excuse 
that the four magazines failed to mention these? 
Would not a concentrated article have been 
sufficient if the expected question "How did 
the ideal of 'culture' operate in American 
musical life?" was amended in practice to 
"What do four magazines say about music 
in a given time span?" What is the justifica- 
tion for ruling out newspapers, paintings, and 
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novels as sources? Would it not be better to 
limit most anything other than one's sources? 
Also, what does the music itself say? 

The emphasis on the social act in each of 
these two books tends unintentionally to under- 
score the lonely, unsocial act of musical cre- 
ation and its primacy. 

CYCLONE COVEY 
- Wake Forest University 


JOSEPH H. CASH. Working the Homestake. Ames: 
Iowa State University Press. 1973. Pp. xi, 141. 
$5.95. 


The story of the Homestake Gold Mine in the 
Black Hills of South Dakota is the subject 
of this book. Created in 1877 by California 
capitalist George Hearst the Homestake Com- 
pany through tough, shrewd management ab. 
sorbed its competitors, enjoyed unprecedented 
labor peace, and became a major political 
influence in tbe state. Closed during World 
War II it reopened and expanded following 
the war and currently is the major gold pro- 
ducer in the United States and the largest 
mine in the Western Hemisphere. In Work- 
ing the Homestake Joseph H. Cash draws 


principally on newspapers, secondary works, 


and interviews to describe Homestake's origins, 
growth, and unique paternalism. A concurrent 
theme is the history of the town of Lead, the 
company’s headquarters and site of the major 
mining operations. Although it is not a man- 
agement-oriented study the volume clearly 
delineates the manner in which alert, farsighted 
company officials controlled the labor force for 
mutually beneficial ends. 

The book contains nine chapters. Proceed- 
ing roughly in a topical fashion the author 
describes the Black Hills gold rush, the his 
tory of the Homestake Company, the nature 
of the work force, mining and milling methods, 
life in the town of Lead, welfare programs, 
the company lockout in 1909, and operations 
in the period 1910-42. Interesting aspects of 
the Homestake story emerge from these chap- 
ters: the "war" to control the local water 
supply, the preference for foreign-born (mar- 
ried) labor, details on gold mining techniques, 
the lack of choice in a company town, im- 
potent unionism, perceptive maneuvering to 
head off a strike, and pragmatic company 
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policies after World War I. Although the 
writing is lively and vigorous the treatment in 
some of the chapters is uneven and there is 
a feeling of caution. Certain questions arise. 
Did not the company policy of encouraging 
foreign-born cohesion through societies work 
against the program to Americanize the work- 
ers? How did the management-professional class 
and working class mix when most of the 
miners in the 189os could not speak English? 
Although it is not an in-depth study Cash's 
book presents an interesting and sober portrait 
of life at the Homestake during the early 
years. Few errors were noted. The book is 
enhanced by two dozen illustrations, but a 
map showing the location of the mine in the 
Black Hills would have been helpful The 
index is selective with only the principal 
names appearing. For anyone seeking a solid 
introduction to the history of the Homestake 
Mine this volume is highly recommended. 
HARWOOD P. HINTON 
University of Arizona 


NATHAN GC. HALE, JR. Freud and the Americans: 
The Beginnings of Psychoanalysis in the 
United States, 1876-1917. (Freud in America, 
volume 1.) New York: Oxford University Press. 
1971. Pp. xvi, 574. $15.00. 

In this well-written, stimulating book Nathan 
Hale, an associate professor of history at the 
University of California, Riverside, explores 
the pre-Freudian cultural and professional 
order in the United States and analyzes how 
it shaped the American reception of psycho- 
analysis. In Hale's persuasive interpretation, it 
was an order of mutually reinforcing social, 
moral and medical views, one which denied 
the legitimacy, even the reality, of sexual 
drives, especially in women; which held that 
the progress of civilization hinged directly 
on controlling man's “baser” sensual nature; 
which insisted that mental and emotional ill- 
ness derived entirely from somatic causes. But 
by the turn of the century this order was 
breaking down. Various medical and emotional 
disturbances simply could not be explained 
or cured physically. As Hale argues, borrowing 
from Thomas Kuhn's scheme of scientific revo- 
lutions, by 190g the prevailing somatic ortho- 
doxy had reached a state of “crisis.” Coupled 
with the growing upheaval in social moral, 
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and sexual standards, that crisis predisposed 
a small group of physicians, psychologists, 
and psychiatrists to embrace Freud's theories 
and, after his famous lectures at Clark Uni- 
versity, to become his disciples, an advance 
guard of psychoanalysis in the United States 
before World War I. 

Hale deals perceptively with the conversion 
of this remarkable group—it included James 
Jackson Putnam, A. A. Brill, Smith Ely Jeliffe, 
and Isador Coriat—to the Freudian paradigm. 
He also examines the relationship between 
their social and scientific ideas. In some of 
the most arresting passages in the book Hale 
delineates how, as a group, their expectations 
for psychoanalysis were so much more opti- 
mistic than Freud’s, how they and their 
growing body of popularizers inaugurated a 
peculiarly American psychoanalytic culture, 
marked as it was by a remarkable faith in 
progress and the perfectibility of man. 

Hale has drawn upon the work of other 
scholars, including John C. Burnham's im- 
portant pioneering studies, but his book sur- 
passes its predecessors in the comprehensive- 
ness, depth, and detail of its treatment. Hale 
has read widely in contemporary popular and 
professional journals and used the major avail- 
able manuscript collections, especially the 
papers of James Jackson Putnam.. By any 
measure Hale has produced a book of major 
importance. It is the first in a projected two- 
volume study of Freud in America, and one 
looks forward eagerly to the second. 

DANIEL J. KEVLES 
California Institute of Technology 


LAWRENCE B. DAVIS. Immigrants, Baptists, and 
the Protestant Mind in America. Urbana: 
University of Illinois Press. 1973. Pp. 230. $8.95. 


This carefully prepared study deals not, as 
the tide might suggest, with American Bap- 
tists in general, but only with Northern Bap- 
tists. Their stand toward newcomers is in- 
vestigated for the years 1880 to 1925 in relation 
to other Protestant denominations and to the 
secular national scene. The investigation cen- 
ters on reports of various Baptist associations 
and on regional and national periodicals, the 
forum of vocal Baptist clergymen. The ques- 
tion, however, of how far these sources ac^ 
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curately mirrored the attitudes of Baptists at 
large is perhaps not sufficiently explored. 

The study follows generally a chronological 
scheme, An introduction carefully defines the 
range of questions to be investigated, charac- 
terizes the sources used, and sketches the na- 
ture of the Baptist persuasion. Black Baptist 
churches, however, are not even mentioned 
(nor is a possible connection between nativism 
and antiblack racism ever envisaged). Next 
the author investigates the role of Baptists 
in the anti-Chinese agitation of the 1880s, 
probably the book's weakest section. Recent 
studies on Chinese immigration are not con- 
sidered and the presentation barely escapes 
racial bias. The term “Chinaman,” for in- 
stance, appears repeatedly. Two chapters por- 
tray the views of Baptist clergymen toward 
the "new immigration" of the 1880s and 1890s; 
special attention is given to the influence of 
alien Baptist clergymen on the denominational 
outlook. A valuable fourth chapter focuses on 
Baptist religious and social activity among 
newcomers and covers the whole period under 
consideration; unfortunately, comparative ef- 
forts of other religious groups among immi- 
grants—for example, the activities of the St. 
Raphaelsverein—are ignored. The last two 
chapters examine ably, if too optimistically, the 
Baptist position toward the growing anti- 
immigration agitation within the context of 
the national scene. The concluding general 
assessment stresses the partial independence 
of Northern white Baptist behavior from na- 
tional trends and the impact of foreign-born 
Baptist clergymen on their persuasion. 

This book is a valuable and welcome addi- 
tion to studies concerned with American atti- 
tudes toward aliens. À massive amount of detail 
has been formed into a lucid and compre- 
hensive view. The general assumptions, how- 
ever, that underlie this study appear to me 
partially questionable. The author seems to 
have adopted the view of his sources that late 
nineteenth-century American culture was still 
the equivalent of Protestant and white tradi- 
tions, 'The presentation reveals, furthermore— 
and here Davis seems a captive of John 
Higham's study of nativism—an inadequate 
grasp of the omnipresence and pervasive force 
of racism, which until the beginning of the 
twentieth century has preferably dressed itself 
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in many lands in a religious and missionary 
garb and has often served as the matrix of 
virulent nativism. 
LEO SCHELBERT 
University of Illinois, 
Chicago Circle 


STANLEY B. PARSONS. The Populist Context: 
Rural versus Urban Power on a Great Plains 
Frontier. (Contributions in American History, 
number 22.) Westport, Conn.: Greenwood 
Press. 1973. Pp. xviii, 205. $11.00. 


Stanley Parsons has been actively concerned 
with Nebraska Populism for over a dozen 
years, and those who have been waiting for 
his results in book form can now be satisfied. 
They will not be disappointed except for his 
brevity, which is my major criticism; I would 
have enjoyed more detail. But Parsons illu- 
minates much in his brief space, with a com- 
mand of sources and an analytical capability to 
be expected from one of the first scholars to 
apply multivariate analysis to Midwestern 
social-political history. 

His main focus is on the differences in 
economic position and interest, and in ethno- 
cultural commitments, between farmers and 
villagers (particularly small-town businessmen 
and professionals who controlled local gov- 
ernment and the state legislature in the 
seventies and eighties). The farmers, he shows, 
had real economic problems in the late 1880s 
(his dissection of the mortgage and freight-rate 
problems is knowledgeable and correct), but 
the village leaders did not recognize or deal 
with farmers’ problems except where they co- 
incided with their own. Farmers, despite their 
great numbers, played little role in government 
and, when their problems became severe in 
1888-9o, felt alienated. The Farmers’ Alliance 
focused general alienation into hostility spe- 
cifically aimed at the village leadership 
(whether Republican or Democratic made little 
difference except on prohibition). Cultural 
issues, he says, produced “the fervor of popu- 
lism,” though undoubtedly plenty of heat was 
also generated by the distasteful competition 
that Alliance stores and cooperatives forced 
upon established village merchants—a point 
which Parsons makes uniquely well. 

Parsons is also especially clear on how the 
Alliance devolved into the Independent (later, 
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People’s) party and how the unknown, untried 
farmer-politicians of 1890 were often replaced 
by more experienced leaders from 1892 on- 
ward. He shows that as a consequence of the 
Populist upheaval, Nebraska elections were 
close for two decades, and that often the 
anti-Populist village leaders became Progres- 
sives after 1900. On a number of other points 
(for example, the Populists’ innocence of 
nativism or anti-Semitism, their provincialism 
regarding general social changes, the divisive- 
ness of the prohibition issue) Parsons agrees 
with others who have examined Populism in 
Nebraska and for that matter in Kansas (D. S. 
Trask, Luebke, Clanton, myself); differences 
are not major. Parsons does attempt to em- 
ploy the pietist-ritualist model and has diffi- 
culty operationalizing it: he ends up calling 
Germans, Bohemians, and Irish ritualists, and 
all others pietist. Subgrouping might have 
helped; in the 1894 three-ticket election in 
Kansas, for example, a German Baptist pre- 
cinct voted 71.7% Republican, while a German 
Evangelical Association precinct fifty miles 
east gave the Populists 78.595. Even with a 
more refined variable, however, Parsons's story 
would not have changed much, since he shows 
that the thrust of Populism was so thoroughly 
economic as to consistently force a downplaying 
of divisive ethnocultural issues in an attempt 
to create an electorally and ideologically de- 
sirable coalition crossing ethnic and party 
lines. This book is a valuable addition to the 
literature on Populism in many ways, and on 
the village versus farmer breach, Parsons’s 
main concern, it is unsurpassed. We have had 
to wait too long for this book; may Parsons 
publish more, and soon. He will have a de- 
servedly attentive audience. 

WALTER T. K. NUGENT 

Indiana University, 

Bloomington 


PAUL R. MESSBARGER. Fiction with a Parochial 
Purpose: Social Uses of American Catholic 
Literature, 1884-1900. [Boston:] Boston Uni- 
versity Press. 1971. Pp. xviii, 179. $8.25. 


LEROND CURRY. Protestant-Catholic Relations in 
America: World War I through Vatican TI. 
[Lexington:] University Press of Kentucky. 
1972. Pp. xi, 124. $7.25. 


The first thing to be said about the splendid 
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study, Fiction with a Parochial Purpose, is 
that if all the Catholic authors of the late 
nineteenth century had possessed a fraction 
of Paul Messbarger’s wisdom, analytical skills, 
irenic spirit, and literary grace the dawn of 
the twentieth century may not have seen a 
single Protestant unconverted to the Faith. 
This statement, of course, is based on the 
erroneous assumption that many Protestants 
read Catholic literature, when in fact Ameri- 
can Catholic novelists deliberately wrote for 
an American Catholic audience, employing 
specifically Catholic materials, from a Catholic 
point of view. By 1goo there existed a corps 
of Catholic novelists whose works were pub- 
lished by Catholic firms, reviewed by Catholic 
journals, blessed by the Church, and read by 
the faithful. The result was a body of fiction 
almost completely without serious artistic merit. 
Messbarger is concerned with Catholic iden- 
tification in a Protestant society and how 
literature itself becomes a functional tool in 
the process of integration and assimilation. 
Tragically, this fiction with a parochial pur- 
pose—the worthy purpose of cultural adjust- 
ment and cultural freedom for a generation 
of Catholics in a critical era—became an in- 
strument of entrapment and constraint for 
later generations. It might almost be said (al- 
though I do not believe Messbarger does so) 
that Catholic institutional and political power 
was purchased at the price of intellectual and 
artistic poverty. l 
What can one say about the manifold merits 
of this volume in a three-hundred-word review? 
The author is perceptive in his recognition 
that popular fiction may be more revealing 
to the historian than official statements of the 
hierarchy. He correctly comprehends that 
imaginative literature has the interior as well 
as exterior markings of denominational iden- 
tity. He states that the study is the product 
of both personal adventure and formal re- 
search, and this marriage results in a special 
integrity and intensity. He has illuminating 
commentaries on the crucial roles of Brownson 
and Hecker, and on the enormous impetus 
given to American Catholic novelists by the 
examples of Newman and Wiseman in Eng- 
land. His division between parochial and cos- 
mopolital authors is serviceable. My single 
reservation is the severe page limitations the 
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author (or publisher) imposes on his materials, 
and therefore I question the wisdom of in- 
cluding a tangential chapter on “The Politics 
of Americanism.” Finally, this study might be 
read profitably by anyone concerned with the 
imaginative literature of minority groups in 
our own day. 

As it was a painful assignment to read 
Lerond Curry’s study of Protestant-Catholic 
relations in America, 1917-67, so it is an un- 
happy duty to review the volume, all the more 
because of the author’s transparent good will. 
Curry presumes to accomplish his enormous 
task in only eighty-nine pages of actual text, 
and while the brevity is merciful it is also 
disastrous. The research is stunningly thin 
and one senses the explanation is innocence 
rather than sloth; the author seems largely 
unaware of that vast body of primary and 
secondary materials challenging the historian 
of modern American Protestantism or Catholi- 
cism. To be sure, there are footnotes to give 
the appearance of scholarship, but it is reveal- 
ing that of the eighty-nine notes in chapter 2, 
forty-one are citations to the New York Times 
and eleven to the Christian Century. There 
is no bibliography. 

Curry leaves unsaid the things he ought to 
have said and says things he ought not to have 
said, and there is little health in his creation. 
Two examples only from each category: he 
makes no mention of either the Spanish Civil 
War or McCarthyism (save for one glancing 
sentence), as if these events were irrelevant 
to Protestant-Catholic comity; and he flatly 
asserts that the Klan blocked Alfred Smith’s 
nomination in 1924 and that Father Coughlin’s 
public support demonstrated a temporary 
Protestant-Catholic rapprochement. In truth, 
virtually every judgment is false or so sim- 
plistic as to be misleading or so banal as to 
be unilluminating. As to analysis, Curry again 
is exasperatingly innocent, seemingly assuming 
that by employing "hence," "thus," or "there- 
fore" he has established a rigorous relation- 
ship between ideas or developments. The 
jejune prose is appropriate to the level of 
research. and conceptualization. 

These mordant observations are intended 
to serve more as a rebuke to the editors than 
to the author, for such are the pressures in our 
profession today that one can sympathize with 
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Curry's desire to publish prematurely. In fail 
ing to counsel major revisions, the University 
Press of Kentucky did an injustice both to 
itself and the author. 
ROBERT MOATS MILLER 
University of North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill 


HAROLD WINFIELD KENT. Dr. Hyde and Mr. 
Stevenson: The Life of the Rev. Dr. Gharles 
McEwen Hyde, Including a Discussion of the 
Open Letter of Robert Louis Stevenson. Rut- 
land, Vt.: Charles E. Tuttle Company. 1973. 
Pp. 390. $10.00. 


The author, after serving on the U.S. War 
Department Special Staff during World War 
II, accepted the presidency of the highly en- 
dowed and renown Kamehameha Schools. His 
activities with those schools and his affiliations 
with the Central Union Church and several 
institutions, associations, and societies in Hono- 
lulu parallel in many respects those of Dr. 
Charles McEwen Hyde, a New England Con- 
gregationalist minister, who served Hawaiians 
as well as Japanese and Chinese immigrants. 
This biography attempts to rescue an all 
but forgotten community leader of the late 
nineteenth century from the approbrium of 
attacks by his critics, especially his crucifixion 
by "the most widely read author" of the period, 
Robert Louis Stevenson. The cause célébre was 
a sentence in Hyde’s letter of August 2, 1889 to 
the Reverend Henry Bartlett Gage, evaluating 
the character of the late Father Damién, who 
had administered to the lepers of Molokai. 
The sentence read “He was not a pure man 
in his relations with women, and the leprosy 
of which he died should be attributed to 
his vices and carelessness” (p. 260). This 
adverse and unsupported appraisal of Damien 
prompted Stevenson’s widely publicized 8000- 
word “Open Letter" to Hyde (pp. 844-56). 
Religious zealots and bigots will find much 
of interest in this carefully researched, richly 
illustrated, well-documented and indexed book. 
Historians, however, will differ with Hyde’s 
and Kent’s conclusions. Dr. Hyde, being anti- 
Cleveland, anti-Lilioukalani, antimonarchy, pro- 
provisional government, pro-Dole, and pro- 
Hawaiian Republic, advocated annexation in 
letters to members of the American Board, 
friends, and relatives in New England. In one 
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he asserted: “If ever there was a movement, 
free from all questionable motives in its origin, 
and from dishonorable measures in its meth- 
ods, it was the Hawaiian Revolution of 'gg" 
(p. 242). Kent observes: "President Dole and 
his associates in their judicious adherence to 
the principles of the democratic process made 
a deep impression on Dr. Hyde". (p. 241). 
Historians know that the democratic process 
was a victim of the revolution and that the 
Hawaiian Republic was an oligarchy. 
MERZE TATE 
Howard University 


SAMUEL T. MCSEVENEY. The Politics of Depres- 
sion: Political Behavior in the Northeast, 1893— 
1896. New York: Oxford University Press. 1972. 


Pp. xvi, 333. $9.75. 


The new typology that the revolution in 
American political history has produced is 
further validated and strengthened by this 
careful and intelligent study. If previous re- 
search had left any doubt that the mid-1890s 
were a critical realigning period for American 
party systems, Professor McSeveney's analysis 
. of voting behavior in the three states of Con- 
necticut, New Jersey, and New York in the 
mid-years of that decade should comfortably 
allay them. 

There are, however, certain tensions in the 
book that raise questions as to whether all 
the right considerations are weighed in getting 
at the motivational bases for voter realign- 
ment. Previous scholars, particularly Richard 
jensen and Paul Kleppner, have illuminated 
and corrected the political history of the 1880s 
by shattering the traditional view of the poli- 
tics of that decade as a sterile debate over 
nonissues. Rather, they have demonstrated the 
degree to which deep cultural tensions over 
such questions as prohibition, gambling, paro- 
chial schools, and Sabbatarian legislation di- 
vided voters in the two major parties. Mc- 
Seveney generally agrees with this assessment 
and with the added fact that as late as 1892 
such cultural politics was favoring the Demo- 
crats. With the 1893 depression, however, 
abrupt changes occurred. Under the pressure 
of hard times, ethnocultural issues gave way 
to immediate economic concerns, a tendency 
that clearly worked against the Democrats 
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since they were in power and could easily 
be scapegoated, and because the currency in- 
flation issue split the Eastern from the South- 
ern and Western wings of the party, a de- 
velopment enhanced by Bryan's miscalculated 
evangelizing and free-silver platform. As vali- 
dation, McSeveney points out the shift in 
voting patterns in his three states, charting 
Democratic losses in all but pinpointing their 
heaviest count as among old-stock native 
Protestants. He explains this, however, on both 
economic and ethnocultural grounds, with de- 
pression discontent intermingling with the 
growing apprehensions of old-stock Democrats 
over the rising Irish Catholic power in their 
party. McSeveney, however, adds other con- 
siderations less strongly argued by the Mid- 
western studies. Focusing upon the positive 
appeal of McKinley and the Republicans, he 
explores the deliberate efforts of Republican 
"pols" to put the lid on pietist enthusiasm 
for moral reform, thus making it easier for 
many traditional democratic groups to move 
into the party. The result, which he sees as 
the "central political development of the 
1890's” was the forging of a durable national 
hegemony by the Republicans tbat lasted until 
the New Deal. 

A fundamental methodological question still 
persists, and it is the same one which plagues 
historical voting-behavior studies, that of 
getting at motivation behind voter behavior 
from aggregate voting data. While it has be- 
come conventional to argue, as McSeveney 
does in his introduction, that "such behavior 
was rooted in the group experience of religious, 
ethnic, and racial communities, and that na- 
tional issues . . , neither shaped the original 
political identification of most voters, nor, 
except under unusual circumstances, altered 
that identification," one is then forced, as is 
he, when voters do seem to be responding 
to national issues, to modify that assumption 
in order to make the exception prove the rule. 
Cleariy McSeveney has done a good job of 
spinning out the dimensions and configura- 
tions of the exception in the 1890s. Yet he is 
still confronted with the obvious and probably 
impossible task of arriving at some definitive 
delineation regarding the degree to which 
public issues transcended such cultural con- 
siderations in a period of intense national 
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tension, as well as sorting out which ones 
were basic and which peripheral. 
The other problem with the study is again 
the chronic one—how to make careful de- 
‘tailed, analytical evaluations of a large num- 
ber of local elections readable and ultimately 
teachable. There are not only organizational 
problems here but also ones of basic com- 
munication. Despite such cavils the total impact 
of the book is strong, and it constitutes another 
important step forward in the modern recon- 
struction of American political history. 
PAUL L. MURPHY 
University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis 


JOHN MORGAN GATES. Schoolbooks and Krags: 
The United States Army in the Philippines, 
1898—r902. (Contributions in Military History, 
number 3.) Westport, Conn.: Greenwood Press. 
1973. Pp. ix, 315. $11.00. 

President McKinley's prayerful decision to 
make the Philippines an American possession, 
reached in ignorance of conditions in the 
islands and of the national aspirations of the 
natives, led inevitably to a violent struggle 
between the United States Army and the 
Filipino insurgents. The difficult and bitter 
contest that raged from early 1899 to mid- 
1902 aroused almost as much intense public 
debate in America as did the Vietnam war 
two-thirds of a century later. Considerable 
attention has thus been focused recently on 
the Philippine insurrection, especially on the 
more brutal aspects of American military op- 
erations. Schoolbooks and Krags, however, is 
less concerned with the latter than with the 
more positive and humanitarian side of the 
pacification campaign. 

Basing his work primarily on military 
records in the National Archives and on ex- 
tensive manuscript collections elsewhere Pro- 
fessor Gates bas written a comprehensive, if 
stylistically unexciting, account of the Army's 
frustrations in the Philippines and of the 
policy of benevolent pacification that it sought 
to follow. While never minimizing the atroci- 
ties and terror tactics on both sides he con- 
cludes that most army officers were committed 
to a threefold approach of which winning 
popular support for the United States and 
separating the guerrillas from the local popula- 
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tion were more important elements than the 
use of sheer military power. The insurrection 
was defeated, he notes, by this combination 
of berievolence and force, but the latter would 
have had little effect without the former. His 
description of the purely tactical aspects of © 
the campaign, while sufficient, is thus rela- 
tively limited, and he devotes most of the 
book to a discussion of the army's positive 
and more enduring contributions: the or- 
ganization of local governments, the institu- 
tion of legal and fiscal reforms, the creation 
of public health and educational programs, 
the establishment of public works projects, and 
a host of other activities that played a primary 
role in winning the support of the people. 
They also laid the groundwork for a long 
period of peace and increasing self-government 
and, eventually for the independence the 
Filipinos had desired from the start. 

By calling attention to the less publicized 
but more typical activities of the U.S. Army 
in the Philippines Gates has not attempted 
to excuse those brutal excesses usually em- 
phasized in popular accounts of the campaign. 
Rather he has sought to provide a balanced 
and more realistic appraisal of the American 
accomplishment. In this effort he has succeeded 
very well. 

STANLEY L. FALK 
Industrial College of the Armed Forces 


LEONARD K. EATON, American Architecture 
Comes of Age: European Reaction to H. H. 
Richardson and Louis Sullivan. Cambridge, 
Mass.: MIT Press. 1972. Pp. xiii, 256. $14.95. 


Leonard K. Eaton, who has already written 
an imaginative study of patronage and archi- 
tectural innovation, now has added to our 
knowledge of architectural history from a very 
different direction. Questioning the long- 
standing assumption that Frank Lloyd Wright 
was the first American architect to attain 
international influence (about 1910) Eaton 
argues that H. H. Richardson and Louis Sulli- 
van had their admirers and imitators in the 
Old World two decades before Wright's work 
achieved any impact. Eaton sees influence as 
one indication of cultural maturity; so long 
colonial in its orientation, American archi- 
tecture came of age when Europeans began 
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to look west for solutions to technical and 
aesthetic problems. Richardson and Sullivan 
were the first American designers to capture 
their respect. 

To support his argument Eaton turns to 
architects in Britain, Germany, Austria, Scan- 
dinavia, and the Netherlands. Analyzing build- 
ings, publications, and correspondence he 
establishes that a number of prominent archi- 
tects, including Karl Moser, Adolf Loos, Ferdi- 
nand Boberg, and Hendrik Berlage, had seen, 
heard of, or read about the work of Richard- 
son and Sullivan. Juxtaposing photographs of 
American and European buildings Eaton goes 
on to indicate the nature of the references 
and borrowings. Where the use of certain 
motifs might have historical as well as con- 
temporary sources Eaton distinguishes between 
the two versions, in the case of Germany, 
for example, between the historical Roman- 
esque in the Wilhelmian mode and the Ro- 
manesque of H. H. Richardson. 

Occasionally, as in the case of England, for 
example, Eaton’s evidence seems thin. Just 
a few buildings are involved, and the bor- 
rowings are not always central to the design. 
More important one wonders whether Rich- 
ardson and Sullivan, even if they preceded 
Wright in attaining European reputations, had 
anything like the impact of the later master. 
Definitions of influence and cultural maturity 
must take account of intensity and breadth, 
as well as simple technical precedence. The 
reader will have to determine the centrality 
of Richardson's and Sullivan's influence for 
himself. This caveat aside the book is inter- 
esting, original and informative, raising im- 
portant questions about the international 
structure of progressive architecture some 
seventy years ago. 

NEIL HARRIS 
University of Chicago 


WILLIAM H. JORDY. American Buildings and 
Their Architects. Volume 3, Progressive and 
Academic Ideals at the Turn of the Twentieth 
Century; volume 4, The Impact of European 
Modernism in the Mid-Twentieth Century. 
Garden City, N.Y.: Doubleday and Company. 
1972. Pp. xxi, 420; xxiv, 469. $15.00 each. 


In the much assessed area of cultural lending 
and borrowing, of indigenous cultural achieve- 
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ment and international cultural influence, 
there is little doubt that the United States 
has made its strongest mark in the field of 
architecture. In its contributions to the modern 
movement it has, in fact, since the late nine- 
teenth century, been equaled only by the 
German-speaking countries. In his two recent 
volumes in the American Buildings and Their 
Architects series William H. Jordy has added 
significantly to our knowledge and appreciation 
of this achievement. Jordy's studies treat the 
period from the 1880s to the 1960s and form 
the third and fourth parts of the series. Wil- 
liam H. Pierson is completing the earlier vol- 
umes. 

Though his books are “directed toward the 
novice with an interest in architecture as well 
as toward a more knowledgeable audience" 
Jordy has not written a survey of American 
architectural history. For that one must still 
go to Vincent Scully’s American Architecture 
and Urbanism and John Burchard and Albert 
Bush-Brown’s The Architecture of America: 
A Social and Cultural History. Instead he has 
composed a series of thirteen interconnected 
essays focusing on representative, individual 
structures, on “the experience of the buildings 
themselves, and . . . the nature of the con- 
victions that brought them into being." In 
addition to qualitative criteria of historical 
architectural significance he was guided by 
the determination that the buildings selected 
should be extant and accessible to the public 
at the time the study was begun—an admittedly 
vulnerable criterion for a study of a society 
in which the zeal for real estate profits is 
usuall given precedence over the need to 
preserve architecturally significant environ- 
ments. Irving Gill’s Dodge House in Los 
Angeles, for example, one of the acknowledged 
masterpieces of the modern movement and 
the subject of one of Jordy’s most sensitive 
essays. was mindlessly demolished as these 
books went to press. 

Jordy is least effective when he strays from 
his decision to focus each essay on one or two 
buildings as microcosms of larger historical 
trends. The first two chapters of Progressive 
and Academic Ideals, for example, on Louis 
Sullivan and the Chicago school, are weakened 
by their diffuse treatment of too many differ- 
ent buildings. The alternate selection, in Sul- 
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livan's case, of a key skyscraper such as the 
Wainwright and one of his later small-town 
banks, with comparative flashbacks and asides 
to other buildings, would have better preserved 
the book's structural and intellectual integrity. 
The remaining chapters of the two, long vol- 
umes, however, stick to the program with solid, 
and frequently brilliant, results. 

“The Organic Ideal: Frank Lloyd Wright’s 
Robie House" treats the apogeé of the Middle 
Western Prairie school the predominantly 
residential, suburban cousin of the more urban 
and commercially oriented Chicago school. 
Two subsequent essays discuss the related and 
innovative work of Wright's Southern Cali- 
fornia contemporaries: “Craftsmanship as 
Structural Elaboration: Charles and Henry 
Greene’s Gamble House,” and “Craftsmanship 
as Reductive Simplification: Irving Gill’s Dodge 
House.” In “Craftsmanship and Grandeur in 
an Architecture of Mood” Jordy explicates 
Bernard Maybeck’s eclectic Palace of Fine Arts 
in San Francisco and First Church of Christ, 
Scientist in Berkeley. The academic reaction 
to the modern movement is analyzed in “The 
Beaux Arts Renaissance: Charles McKim's 
Boston Public Library.” 

In Jordy’s second volume, The Impact of 
European Modernism, the key essay is “The 
American Acceptance of the International 
Style: George Howe and William Lescaze’s 
Philadelphia Savings Fund Society Building.” 
Here Jordy continues his earlier Chicago school 
discussion of the nature and significance of 
large commercial architecture, a theme further 
developed in “Rockefeller Center and Cor- 
porate Urbanism” and in an especially lucid 
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Seagram Building: “The Laconic Splendor of 
the Steel Frame.” In “The Domestication of 
Modern: Marcel Breuer’s Ferry Cooperative 
Dormitory at Vassar College” Jordy made the 
interesting decision to opt merely “for a ‘rep- 
resentative’ rather than an ‘important’ build- 
ing,” one that Breuer himself “would surely 
not have chosen above all his work for cele- 
bration,” but which stands, in Jordy's view, 
“for a kind of house characteristic of much 
modern building of the late 1930s and 1940s.” 
Equally satisfying is the very different dis- 
cussion of one of the century’s most famous 
and controversial buildings: “The Encom- 
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passing Environment of Free-Form Architec- 
ture: Frank Lloyd Wright’s Guggenheim 
Museum." The concluding essay confronts the 
generation of the 1960s and the most influential 
structure of its leading architectural guru: 
"What the Building "Wants to Be' Louis I. 
Kahn's Richards Medical Research Building 
at the University of Pennsylvania." 

It is not surprising that there are faults 
in such an ambitious undertaking. Few archi- 
tectural historians are better qualified than 
Jordy in relating architecture to its social 
and cultural contexts, and one is disappointed 
to find, for example, so little about the clients 
and users of the buildings. These otherwise 
detailed essays would have seemed the perfect 
place for such investigations, but, with the 
exception of the Robie House, the PSFS Build- 
ing, Rockefeller Center, the Seagram Building, 
and the Guggenheim, these matters are hardly 
touched on. The second volume, which con- 
tains no studies of private residences, could 
have benefited from a look at such super- 
patrons as the Philip Lovells in Southern Cali- 
fornia, who in the 1920s commissioned from 
Rudolph Schindler and Richard Neutra two 
of the first great houses of the International 
Style in America. Or the Edgar Kaufmanns, 
who commissioned Wright’s “Falling Water" 
at Bear Run, Pennsylvania in 1936 and 
Neutra's "Desert House" at Palm Springs, 
California in 1946. 

Jordy's style of writing is less even in quality 
than his analytical powers, and some readers 
may bog down in the occasionally tedious 
details, but such shortcomings are outweighed 
by the author's skill in assessing cultural 
provenance and in explaining just how and 
why each building was constructed as it was. 
His chapters on the Seagram and the Guggen- 
heim are particularly good in structural 
analysis and should appeal to historians of 
technology in their bows to the genius of 
construction engineers. 

Despite the independent nature of each of 
the essays there are numerous implicit themes 
that pervade these volumes and one of the 
most significant is the "transit of culture" 
question, which is larger than the question 
of "influence" that preoccupies art historians. 
And here, as ever, looms the contribution of 
Wright, the only figure, significantly, to war- 
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rant separate essays in each of Jordy’s volumes. 
Wright's "Prairie" work, as published in Ger- 
many in 1910, had an enormous impact on 
continental architecture that imbibed and em- 
phasized the harder edges and starker surfaces 
of the drawings as opposed to the actual, 
warmer, more textured buildings in America. 
From that and other sources the International 
Style appeared in the twenties to wash back 
across American architecture, not only in 
native borrowings from, again, published 
sources, but in the American work of such 
expatriates as Schindler, Neutra, Mies, and 
Gropius. In illustrating such general trends 
with individual building experiences Jordy 
helps us better to see and appreciate archi- 
tecture as a shaping presence in history and life. 
THOMAS S. HINES 
University of California, 
Los Angeles 


CRISTIANO CAMPORESI. Il marxismo teorico negli 
USA, 1900-1945. (I fatti e le idee: Saggi e 
biografie, 243. Filosofia) Milan: Feltrinelli 
Editore. 1978. Pp. 170. L. 2,300. 


The author, a research assistant in the phi- 
losophy department of the University of Flor- 
ence, has written a succinct, critical evaluation 
of American Marxist theory in the twentieth 
century No American scholar has thus far 
tackled this vast, complex subject. With the 
possible exceptions of Lewis Feuer and Paul 
Buhle, Camporesi knows the materials better 
than most American left-wing writers, old or 
new. His work is an effort to correct the false 
impression, so pronounced among European 
critics like Raya Dunayevskaya and Isaac 
Deutscher, that America has avoided Marxism 
only because its intellectuals have been so 
theoretically sterile. On the contrary, the 
United States has had a "remarkable flowering" 
of Marxist thought, which remained "isolated" 
mainly for want of a revolutionary working 
class and an effective party of the Left. Unlike 
many American radical historians of the six- 
ties, Camporesi takes philosophical ideas se- 
riously, and, even as a young Italian New 
Leftist, he refrains from dismissing previous 
generations of Marxist thinkers as declassé 
mandarins, status-conscious social types, or, 
perhaps the worst epithet of all, twice-born 
liberals. 
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Tne book begins with an examination of 
the theoretical writings of Edwin Seligman, 
Robert La Monte, John Spargo, William Eng- 
lish Walling, and the European immigrants 
Louis Boudin and Ernst Untermann. Here all 
the crosswinds of doctrine emerge to make 
early American Marxism an unstable com- 
pound of philosophy, science, and ethics: 
Darwinism, materialism, naturalism, positivism, 
pragmatism, idealism, Christian socialism, and 
even "generic populism." Camporesi then takes 
up, in a chapter more derivative than discern- 
ing, the anti-Marxist naturalism of John 
Dewey. He also examines briefly the quasi- 
Marxist thought of Reinhold Niebuhr’s early 
“catastrofismo” period, but the later Niebuhr, 
who likened both liberals and Marxists to 
the innocent “children of light,” presents an 
embarrassment, and for a critique Camporesi 
turns to the analytical philosopher Morton 
White. On the other hand, the author's dis. 
cussion of Paul Tillich's synthesis of Marxism, 
Christian socialism, and German existentialism 
is original and illuminating. The most ex- 
tended chapter, and doubtless the most con- 
troversial, deals with Sidney Hook. Camporesi 
is aware that Hook had brilliantly explored 
some of the epistemological issues that would 
later occupy important European philosophers 
like Louis Althusser and Jiirgen Habermas, 
but he cannot resist the temptation to pounce 
on Hook’s subsequent cold-war positions in 
order to discredit his philosophical reflections. 
More intellectually rewarding is Camporesi’s 
discussion of the pro-Marxist criticisms of Hook 
and Max Eastman by the philosophers Roy 
Wood Sellars and Vernon Venable, and the 
speculative writings of the economists Paul 
Baran and Paul Sweezy. The concluding chap- 
ter is devoted to the early American-based work 
of two important German emigrés, Karl Korsch 
and Herbert Marcuse. As Paul Mattick has 
pointed out, Korsch performed a valuable 
service in the thirties and forties by showing 
American intellectuals that Marx was not 
simply a materialist. Marcuse, whose writings 
were also relatively neglected in America until 
the late fifties, introduced Hegelian Marxism, 
the dialectic, and reason's critical power of 
"negativity," which could, as the New Left 
would discover, negate everything but power 
itself. 
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Three conclusions emerge from Camporesi's 
study: much of American thought represented 
an attempt to purge Marxism of its "radical 
dangerous side" (Hegelian dialectics) and con- 
serve the scientific; Marxism met its theoretical 
‘death in America long before the cold war 
and McCarthyism; American Marxism might 
have enjoyed a second life had writers like 
Hook paid more attention to the Economic 
and Philosophic Manuscripts and the idea of 
alienation. One might accept these conclusions 
if one were not, like myself, too alienated to 
be a Marxist, which requires, after all, a faith 
in history that flickered out with the gas lights 
of the nineteenth century. Moreover, the au- 
thor fails to discuss several other issues that 
may help explain the demise of Marxism in 
America: specifically, the awkward attempt of 
Old Left writers to render it compatible with 
literary criticism, Freudian psychology, and 
progressive historiography. Nevertheless, these 
are minor criticisms. When compared to Clin- 
ton Rossiter's elegantly glib polemic, Marxism: 
The View From America (1960), Camporesi's 
slender book is a learned, incisive study of 
philosophical Marxism that must be taken 
seriously by students of modern American 
intellectual history. One hopes that an Ameri- 
can publisher will bring out an English edition. 

JOHN P. DIGGINS 
University of California, 
Irvine 


GUICHARD PARRIS and LESTER BROOKS. Blacks in 
the Gity: A History of the National Urban 
League. Boston: Little, Brown. and Company. 


1971. Pp. xi, 534. $12.50. 


This is a narrative, institutional history of 
the Urban League written by two long-time 
and current staff members of the League, 
neither of them members of the historical 
guild. Historians might expect the worst, but 
in fact the work is a reliable and useful 
history of one of the institutions that helped 
black people survive in a turbulent era of 
transition. It is surprising that up to now 
_ there has been no history of the Urban League. 
The Parris and Brooks history is not as criti- 
cal and analytical as historians will want and 
hence is far from the final word, but it is a 
.good beginning. 
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Parris and Brooks skillfully trace the com- 
plex origins of the Urban League between 
1906 and ıgıı—before the Great Migration 
of blacks to the Northern cities—in three in- 
dependent organizations composed of phi- 
lanthropists, social workers, and black com- 
munity leaders. Readers may get lost in the 
six- and seven-letter alphabetical designations 
in the early chapters, but that problem is 
ended by the merger in 1911. So many friends 
of Booker T. Washington were founders of 
the Urban League that it was assumed by 
some contemporaries and historians that he 
was behind it, that it was another of the many 
tentacles of the Tuskegee machine. The au- 
thors are correct in their conclusion that 
Washington had virtually nothing to do di- 
rectly with the Urban League, though the 
widow of his closest white adviser was its 
founding mother and angel But certainly 
Washington's racial thought and strategy, his 
accommodationism and meliorism, were shared 
by the Urban League, and this approach set 
the Urban League apart in philosophy as 
wel as function from the black civilrights 
organizations. 

The Urban League had a succession of . 
strong executive secretaries, George E. Haynes, 
Eugene Kinckle Jones, Lester Granger, and 
Whitney Young. Their personalities symbolized 
the League, and their programs for more and 
better jobs, adequate housing, and social 
services form the principal themes of this 
book. This is appropriate as far as it goes. 
The Urban League did ,address itself im- 
mediately and practically to the daily problems 
of the black ghetto through the Great Migra- 
tion, the depression, and World War II. But 
the mass unemployment and ghetto riots of 
the 1960s revealed the inadequacy of the Urban 
League's approach, and Whitney Young was 
strenuously at work trying to reorient the 
Urban League when he died in 1971. His- 
torians will want to know more than this book 
tells of relationships between the establish- 
ment whites and the blacks on the board and 
staff, the development of bureaucratic inertia 
at headquarters and branches and efforts to 
combat it, the ways in which the presence of 
Rockefellers and Dean Rusk on the board 
both enhanced and limited the Urban League. 
Rather than try to answer these and other 
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interpretive questions the authors limit them- 
selves to what they are best able to do, write 
an accurate and readable narrative. 
LOUIS R. HARLAN 
University of Maryland, 
College Park 


MICHAEL WRESZIN. The Superfluous Anarchist: 
Albert Jay Nock. Providence: Brown University 
Press. 1972. Pp. xi, 196. $8.50. 


Albert Nock's place in American intellectual 
history rests on the force and elegance of 
his ideas rather than on the scope of his in- 
fluence. In the brief years in which he edited 
The Freeman and during his subsequent career 
as essayist, Nock changed few minds. It could 
not have been otherwise. He was the most 
elitist of his generation of social critics. He 
was so protective of his privacy that he would 
not even cooperate with Who's Who in the 
composing of his entry. In the role of a gadfly 
he lacked Mencken's appealing sassiness; he 
had none of Lippmann’s socializing faith in 
practical politics; and his life seemed un- 
touched by such personal tragedy as helped 
generate the cult of Randolph Bourne. An 
alienated man, he could not have influenced 
the American "mass mind" between the world 
wars. Nock belonged to that slightly dour 
lineage of critics, including Van Wyck Brooks, 
Irving Babbitt, and Lewis Mumford, whose 
stoney challenges ricocheted from the Ameri- 
can consciousness rather than penetrating it. 

Still, Nock's estimate of himself as "a su- 
perfluous man" is laden with irony because 
it is so obviously contrary to his belief "that 
whatever a man may do or say, the most sig- 
nificant thing about him is what he thinks... 
how he came to think it." In spite of its title, 
that also appears to be the motif of Dr. Wres- 
zin's brilliant biography of Nock's mind. With 
penetrating clarity Wreszin traces Nock's philo- 
sophical passage from the high hopes of Pro- 
gressive enlightenment at the opening of the 
twentieth century to his elitism and near- 
fascism in the late thirties. The story is told 
so well that it illuminates an entire era of 
American intellectual history. It also gives 
Nock's intellectual development an inner core 
of logic, and that may be the volume's only 
weakness. Stressing Nock's ideas, Wreszin ap- 
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pears to slight the biographical narrative. As 
a result we are never quite sure what it was 
concretely that so alienated Nock and others 
from American life. But with so intensely a 
private man, we should be grateful for the 
data Wreszin succeeded in uncovering. His- 
torians will be especially interested in learning 
about the context of Nock's provocative essays 
on Jefferson, on Henry George, and on the 
travails of American education. 

CARL RESEK 

State University of New York, 

College at Purchase 


GORDON 5. DODDS. Hiram Martin Chittenden: 
His Public Career. [Lexington:] University 
Press of Kentucky. 1973. Pp. xi, 220. $11.50. 


This is the first book-length biography of 
Hiram M. Chittenden, an officer in the Army 
Corps of Engineers, who became a major figure 
in the reclamation movement, a minor par- 
ticipant in the conservation crusade, and a 
historian of note. 

Chittenden's opportunity to play a major 
role in the reclamation movement came when 
he was directed to survey sites for irrigation 
reservoirs in Colorado and Wyoming. His 
recommendation that the reservoirs be con- 
structed by the federal government gave a 
tremendous boost to the efforts of Western 
irrigationists and led to the passage of the 
Reclamation Act of 1902. His role in the 
conservation movement was largely played in 
Yellowstone National Park where he built its 
system of roads and fought for the preserva- 
tion of its territorial integrity and its natural 
beauty. Within the movement he crossed swords 
with Gifford Pinchot when he challenged 
Pinchot's contention that forests restrict stream- 
flow and in this manner control floods. 

While he served in these and other ca- 
pacities he also found time to become an 
outstanding historian of the trans-Mississippi 
West and to write three significant histories, 
among them The American Fur Trade of the 
Far West, a work that “has dominated the 
historiography of the fur trade" (p. 87). In 
addition to these histories he prepared a 
tourists guide to Yellowstone National Park, 
which went through many revisions. 

Professor Dodds is an able biographer. His 
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authoritative narrative is based upon careful 
archival research, particularly in the National 
Archives and the Chittenden Papers of the 
Washington State Historical Society. In his 
composition he skillfully combines a topical 
and chronological organization with the result 
that each chapter is a well-defined unit. Re- 
strained in his writing he does not permit 
diversions. Tbe chapter on the reclamation 
movement, which might have included a his- 
tory of the Newlands Act and the ensuing 
conflict between the Reclamation Service and 
the Corps of Engineers, is confined to Chit- 
tenden's role and closes with an evaluation 
of it. This restraint, this classical nothing-too- 
muchness, is likewise a characteristic of his 
sentence structure so that his sentences are 
lucid, flowing, and direct, creating a biography 
that is a joy to read. 

ROBERT G. DUNBAR 

Montana State University 


WILLIAM C. POOL. Eugene C. Barker: Historian. 
Austin: Texas State Historical Association. 
1971. Pp. 228. $10.50. 


William C. Pool is a professor of history at 
Southwest Texas State University in San 
Marcos, ‘Texas. In addition to this book Pro- 
fessor Pool has authored two other books and 
was coauthor of Lyndon Baines Johnson: The 
Formative Years. Professor Pool first met Dr. 
Eugene C. Barker in 1939 when he registered 
for his history course. Barker was his friend 
and advisor until his death in 1956. 

Eugene Campbell Barker was born in River- 
side, Walker County, Texas, on November 10, 
1874, the son of Joseph and Fannie Holland 
Barker. He walked two and a half miles to 
attend a one-room school. His father died 
when he was fourteen, and the family moved 
to Palestine where young Barker became an 
expert blacksmith. 

Barker graduated from the University of 
Texas in 1899 and received an appointment 
as tutor at the university, where he pursued 
his graduate study. He published his first ar- 
ticle in January 19o1 in the Quarterly of the 
Texas State Historical Association. He was 
author or coauthor of several textbooks, but 
his greatest work was his Life of Stephen F. 
Austin (1925). 
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In 1908 Eugene Barker received the Doctor 
of Philosophy degree from the University of 
Pennsylvania. At the University of Texas, 
Austin, he taught ancient history before getting 
to teach American, then Southwestern history. 
In ıgıo he became chairman of the history 
department, which then included Charles W. 
Ramsdell and Frederic Duncalf. He hired 
Milton R. Gutsch in 1912 to teach medieval 
history, and Walter Prescott Webb was added 
in 1918. 

Barker's career at the university saw two 
great political controversies: Ferguson's war 
on the university and the Homer P. Rainey 
controversy. In 1915 Barker was in disagree- 
ment with Governor James E. Ferguson over 
the appointment of a state librarian. 'The 
next year the governor demanded the removal 
of six faculty members. Failing in this, the 
governor vetoed the university appropriation. 
Barker, writing to friends, expressed his dis- 
may at the situation. The governor was im- 
peached and convicted in 1917. 

Dr. Homer P. Rainey became president of 
the university in 1939. Some of the regents 
had asked for the removal of certain faculty 
members, which Rainey refused. Also in 1942 
Dr. Barker’s son, David, brought home John 
Dos Passos's The Big Money, which had been 
assigned by the English department. Dr. 
Barker found the book objectionable and 
tried to get the English department to with- 
draw it before the regents found out about it. 
Dr. Barker attempted to compromise the dis- 
pute with the regents and was accused by 
many of being anti-Rainey. 

In 1950 Dr. Barker had the honor of seeing 
the Texas History Center at the university 
named for him. Dr. Pool—using twenty-six 
volumes of the Barker Papers, the papers of 
eleven other men closely associated with him, 
and interviews—has produced a fine biography 
of “The Chief" as he was known on the 
campus, and a distinguished T'exas historian. 

THOMAS LLOYD MILLER 
Texas A & M University 


JOHN GARRY CLIFFORD. The Citizen Soldiers: 
The Plattsburg Training Camp Movement, 
1913-1920. |Lexington:] University Press of 
Kentucky for the Organization of American 
Historians. 1972. Pp. ix, 326. $9.50. 
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Shunning the traditional concern of military 
historians with battles and bombardments post- 
World War II scholarship has begun the de- 
militarization of American military history. 
Confronted with the growth of an armed forces 
of unprecedented peacetime size a number of 
historians have turned their attention to the 
development of such institutions and the re- 
lationship of the army to the values of civilian 
society and the needs of foreign policy. Ad- 
hering to this trend John Garry Clifford has 
investigated a preparedness organization that 
helped to shape American military policy in 
World War I. His account received the Fred- 
erick Jackson Turner Award of the Organiza- 
tion of American Historians. 

A civilian interest group formed after the 
sinking of the Lusitania in 1915, the Military 
'Training Camps Association, took its popular 
name from its famous summer training ses- 
sions at Plattsburg, New York. Through these 
voluntary encampments for leading citizens 
the Plattsburgers sought personally to dem- 
onstrate the military obligation of every citi- 
zen. They wanted to convince the federal 
government of the need for massive numbers 
of national citizen-reservists prepared through 
permanent compulsory universal military train- 
ing (UMT). Although they failed to obtain 
their goal, they contributed to several im- 
portant changes in the wartime American 
army. 

Personally sympathetic to the Plattsburgers 
and much of their mission Clifford applauds 
their accomplishments. He credits them with 
spotlighting the inferiority of the prewar army, 
helping to prepare Americans for conscription 
(at least in wartime), and ensuring that civilians 
commissioned as officers for the emergency 
would receive intensive training. Noting their 
belief in federal control their conviction of 
the righteousness of their cause, and their 
almost mystical attachment to national service, 
the author places the Plattsburgers within the 
progressive reform tradition of Theodore 
Roosevelt. Clifford supports their plea for 
UMT in the prewar period. He suggests that 
if the U.S. had adopted it and had already 
had one million trained soldiers to send over- 
seas in 1917 instead of 24,000 its expeditionary 
force might have ended the war that year 
and saved the casualties of 1918. Even more, 
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Clifford speculates, such a force might have 
prevented the German government from risk- 
ing the resumption of unrestricted submarine 
warfare that brought the United States into 
the conflict (pp. 37-38). 

This account is, however, primarily descrip- 
tive rather than. speculative. With spritely 
prose and deft characterization the author 
traces the efforts of the Plattsburgers. The 
contrasting styles of the two leading figures 
in the organization, the dogmatic General 
Leonard Wood and the pragmatic young Wall 
Street attorney Grenville Clark, provide a 
major theme for the study. The charisma and 
uncompromising zeal of Wood, the movement's 
prophet, may have helped draw adherents, but 
it was the behind-the-scenes efforts of Clark, 
the administrator, that produced organizational 
and legislative results. 

Undoubtedly Clifford's book will prove con- 
troversial. Some readers will agree to the value 
of extensive prewar preparation, UMT, and 
American military intervention in Europe. 
Others will challenge the necessity of such 
actions. Some may also fault Clifford for de- 
emphasizing the social control aims— discipline 
and "Americanization"—which played such a 
significant part in the movement for UMT. 
They may also claim that he underestimated 
the authoritarian strain in men like General 
Wood and failed to understand the dangers 
to democracy in the regimentation and co- 
ercion of the Plattsburgers program for the 
masses. Additionally a study limited to one 
organization necessarily neglects both the ef 
fective work of other preparedness groups such 
as the National Security League in producing 
changes in military policy and the arguments 
and efforts of groups like the American Union 
Against Militarism, which opposed such altera- 
tions in the country's volunteer military tra- 
dition. By so restricting his scope the author 
precluded analysis of the full complexity of 
the extensive debate of 1915-20 over the na- 
ture of military instituGons in the United 
States. 

Nevertheless even those who disagree with 
Clifford's sympathies and speculations will 
recognize the value of his work. He has pro- 
duced a scholarly and insightful account of- 
the preparedness efforts of one elite group 
of civilians and army officers. In its breadth 
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of research, liveliness of style, and perceptive- 
ness of analysis this book clearly supersedes 
Ralph Barton Perry's official history of the 
Plattsburg movement. It also makes a worthy 
contribution toward a fuller understanding 
of the forces that helped to precipitate the 
dramatic changes ‘in American military in- 
stitutions in World War I. 

JOHN W. CHAMBERS 

Barnard. College 


SYLVIA WALLACE MCGRATH. Charles Kenneth 
Leith: Scientific Adviser. Madison: University 
of Wisconsin Press. 1971. Pp. xii, 255. $15.00. 


Charles Kenneth Leith (1875-1956) was a 
geologist at the University of Wisconsin whose 
work as an adviser to industry and govern- 
ment on the procurement and conservation 
. of minerals was linked with several lines of 
national development and thus became a mat- 
ter of general ‘interest. 

In 1918 Leith was called to Washington 
to help establish priorities for mineral im- 
ports, and the following year he went to the 
peace conference as an expert on world min- 
eral needs and resources. Concluding from 
these experiences that political decisions were 
often made by men without adequate tech- 
nical knowledge of mineral needs and avail 
ability, he continued to study this subject and 
to urge industrial and governmental leaders 
to develop trade, tariff, and developmental 
policies that would most rationally help the 
nation meet its future needs. Throughout the 
twenties, the New Deal, and World War II 
he worked with a long series of boards and 
committees, culminating in his service as a 
consultant to the Atomic Energy Commission. 
"His life and work exemplified some of the 
uses of science in twentieth century America 
and the growing role of the scientific adviser." 

Many biographies, unfortunately including 
this one, devote so much attention to their 
subject that they sometimes neglect the back- 
ground that is essential to perspective and 
evaluation. Was the subject working with a 
cooperative group who thoroughly supported 
his principles, or was he striving against odds 
to convince men who were in basic disagree- 
ment with him? Was he providing most of the 
ideas for the group's deliberations, or was he 
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helping pull together ideas that came from 
several people? Was he leading or being led? 
Questions like these require more information 
concerning the field in which the subject was 
operating than we are sometimes given. In 
1934-35, for example, Leith directed the ac- 
tivities of a national Planning Committee 
for Mineral Policy and McGrath devotes sev- 
eral pages (184-91) to this operation. How- 
ever, except to state that Ickes did not attend 
the meetings, she does not identify the other 
members of the committee or indicate how 
their ideas and contributions compared with 
those of Leith. In this and other instances 
the reader could evaluate Leith's contributions 
more accurately and could comprehend the 
relation of his work to the general develop- 
ment more fully if he were told more about 
the work of others in the field. 

Otherwise the book is good. Professor Mc- 
Grath writes well presenting her material in 
chapters that are, for the most part, topical 
accounts arranged in basicaly chronological 
order. Leith's personality, his interests, and 
most of his accomplishments as a scientist 
and an educator emerge clearly. The study 
is based mainly on primary sources and inter- 
views with persons who knew Leith well and 
is consistently well documented. 

MAURICE M. VANCE 
Florida State University 


J- STANLEY LEMONS. The Woman Citizen: Social 
Feminism in the 1920s. Urbana: University of 
Illinois. 1973. Pp. xiii, 266.' $9.50. 


This study is part of the recent reinterpreta- 
tion of the 1920s that substitutes a more sober 
record of continuing achievement in reform, 
science, and social change for the popular 
image of boobs, Babbitts, and Zelda splashing 
in the Plaza fountain. The author, in studying 
the survival of progressivism and feminism 
after the Nineteenth Amendment, tries to 
abolish the historical and cultural stereotype 
of the newly enfranchised flapper who threw 
away her vote on Harding and Prohibition. 
The 1920s did not witness the eschatology of 
feminism, but thriving and often effective or- 
ganizations continued to struggle toward those 
goals of equality and change to which the 
ballot was only a means, The factions and 
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squabbles of the women’s groups are fairly 
but compassionately presented. The analysis 
of the Cable Act of 1922, which rectified in- 
justices in women’s citizenship, and the care- 
ful assessment of women’s role in the struggle 
for the Child Labor Amendment, are clearly 
stated and impressively documented. The re- 
jection of that amendment, according to 
Lemons, signaled the decline of feminist suc- 
cess. After ten years critics claimed the record 
lagged behind the promises, but Lemons re- 
gards the achievements as substantial and 
the promises unrealistic. The struggle after 
the ballot was won was harder than the strug- 
gle to obtain it, as some of the feminists had 
predicted. Women, being angels no more than 
men, did not fashion a classless society, and 
certain business and professional women in 
their own search for equality aligned them- 
selves against the interests of women in in- 
dustry. Women’s organizations, no matter how 
apolitical, were called Communist and anti- 
American; it was axiomatic that they always 
attacked a nation’s homes first as its inmost 
defenses. The hardest struggle was to convince 
the public and employers, including the fed- 
eral government, that women did not work 
for pin money but for bread. The frustrations 
of abolishing this pin-money myth, especially 
for married women, proved more exhausting 
than any suffrage parade. The author makes 
a good case for the “woman citizen” as a link 
between the reforms of progressivism and the 
New Deal during the 1920s. 

This thorough, competent, well-researched 
monograph is not the social history it claims 
to be. With all the multiple initials of the 
divided organizations it is still not clear whether 
the real struggle for women’s rights, which— 
as John Adams said of the American Revolu- 
tion—was in the mind and heart, had advanced 
or receded. The society of which the social 
feminists were a part is not analyzed, nor is 
any woman’s role outside of the political or 
economic sphere. And in a book about fem- 
inists it is insensitive at best to find introduc- 
tory praise for the wife who obtained a P.H.T. 
("Putting Hubby Through” degree). 

BARBARA WELTER 
Hunter College, 
City University of New York 
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JOSEPH G. KNAPP. The Advance of American 
Cooperative Enterprise: 1920-1945. Danville, 
Ill.: Interstate Printers and Publishers. 1973. 


Pp. 546. $9.95. 

This is the second volume of a proposed three- 
volume study of the history of cooperative enter- . 
prise in the United States. Its author, Joseph G. 
Knapp, an economist, government officer, and a 
participant in many of the events about which 
he writes, sets a model for historical synthesis 
that professional historians might well envy 
(and seek to emulate). "Definitive" is a rather 
old-fashioned adjective, and we have become 
properly chary of using it, but we may apply 
it to this volume without embarrassment. Mr. 
Knapp misses nothing in his account of co- , 
operative enterprises in the years 1920-45. He 
covers with massive detail developments in pro- 
ducers', consumers', marketing, and purchasing 
cooperatives; credit unions and mutual insur- 
ance; rural electrification; self-help coopera- 
tives; and cooperative housing. He is concerned 
with the relationship of diverse cooperative 
movements to government programs and agen- 
cies (the Federal Farm Board, the United States 
Department of Agriculture, the Tennessee Val- 
ley Authority, etc.); he is equally adept at sum- 
marizing ideological divisions within the Co- 
operative League of the U.S.A. and at analyzing 
complex arrangements within diverse coopera- ' 
tive businesses. He is sensitive to the personali- 
ties and contributions of a great variety of 
cooperative pioneers and leaders—Aaron Sapiro, 
James Peter Warbasse, Henry C. Taylor, 
Howard Cowden, Murray Lincoln, the Wallaces 
(Henry C. and Henry A.), for example. Each 
is accorded his proper place, and although Mr. 
Knapp himself, as a leading cooperator 
throughout his long career, had occasion to 
support or to oppose or to work with and 
through many of these leaders his character 
assessments are objective and judicious, al- 
though not lacking in human detail and anec- 
dote that are essential to making history come 
alive. This‘ volume, like the first, is laced with 
extensive direct quotations from primary docu- 
ments, many of them not easily accessible to 
the scholar. To rigorous scholarship Mr. Knapp 
brings a lifetime of practical, firsthand insights. 
This is an inside history—but it is neither 


_ apologetic nor official. 


No one should make the mistake of setting 
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this work aside just because it deals with issues 
that general historians of the recent past have 
tended to ignore. Here is grassroots history at 
its best, but here also is new evidence pre- 
sented in new perspectives on national eco- 
nomic policy. 'The author moves with ease from 
consideration of some county farm bureau asso- 
ciation or a struggling consumers' coop to hard 
analyses of the federal bureaucracy. Students of 
social history will be intrigued by his accounts 
of the ways that American traditions of self- 
help and self-determination evolved in the co- 
operative economic sector. Generalists as well 
as specialists look forward to publication of the 
third and concluding volume. 

CLARKE A, CHAMBERS 

University of Minnesota, 

Minneapolis 


VIRGINIA VAN DER VEER HAMILTON. Hugo Black: 
The Alabama Years. Baton Rouge: Louisiana 
State University Press. 1972. Pp. ix, 330. $10.95. 
In 1937 Franklin D. Roosevelt appointed Sena- 
tor Hugo Black of Alabama to the Supreme 
Court. Neither Roosevelt nor the Senate, which 
immediately confirmed the nomination, made 
even a cursory investigation of Black’s back- 
ground, and both were stunned when an enter- 
prising journalist published proof that Justice 
Black was once a member of the Ku Klux Klan. 
Such was the incongruous beginning of the 
judicial career of the man who became the 
greatest civil libertarian ever to sit on the 
Court. “Show me the kind of steps a man made 
in the sand five years ago,” Black himself had 
said in 1930, “and I will show you the kind of 
steps he is likely to make in the same sand 
five years hence.” 

In Hugo Black: The Alabama Years, Mrs. 
Hamilton relates the story of Black’s career 
before his appointment to the Court, and one 
of her purposes is to shed light on the incon- 
gruity noted above. She has written “a political 
biography probing the labyrinth of Alabama 
politics in an effort to discover what forces, 
other than his own, shaped Hugo Black and 
set him upon the road to the court.” Black’s 
relationship with the Klan, of which he was a 
member from 1923 to 1925, is treated in some 
detail Mrs. Hamilton does not gloss over the 
relationship. She does not present the Klan 
as a harmless fraternal group, nor does she 
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plead that Black was ignorant of its methods 
and bigotry. Yet she does not believe Black 
was tainted with Klan extremism. "His affilia- 
tion with the Klan was . . . an act of purest 
expediency,” she writes, “Black’s only hope of 
election to high office lay in his appeal to the 
aspirations and prejudices of those plain people 
from whom he had sprung. He caught the 
Klan at the crest of its postwar revival and rode 
its tide to the Senate." 

In discussing Black's political career Mrs. 
Hamilton is both informative and readable. 
She writes well, and Alabama politics is always 
fascinating. As narrative history the book is 
outstanding, and it is easily the best study of 
Black's political career. The chief disappoint- 
ment is its failure to explain how or why a deep 
South politician (even one who was an economic 
and racial moderate) could be transformed into 
a champion of judicial liberalism. Part of the 
difficulty is sources. Only a "routine and dis- 
appointing" segment of the Black papers was 
available to Mrs. Hamilton, and the study is 
largely written from published sources. As a 
consequence Mrs. Hamilton is unable to probe 
deeply into Black's motives and private thought. 
The study would have been much enhanced 
by an exposition of "the mind of Hugo Black" 
as revealed in his public person. One would 
like to know more of Black's thinking on social, 
economic, and racial topics and the evolution 
of his thought during his twenty-five years as 
politician and lawyer. This might shed light not 
only on Black's judicial career but upon an 
important phenomenon in Southern politics: 
the liberal who compromises with sectional 
opinion in order to remain in public life only 
to forsake Southern principles when his de- 
pendence (or reliance) upon Southern voters is 
ended. 

I. A. NEWBY 
University of Hawaii 


DAVID J. DANELSKI and JOSEPH S. TULCHIN, edi- 
tors. The Autobiographical Notes of Charles 
Evans Hughes. (Studies in Legal History. Pub- 
lished in association with the American Society 
for Legal History.) Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
University Press. 1973. Pp. xxix, 363. $15.00. 


A biographer can hope to capture those aspects 
of his subject which can be discerned from that 
person’s words and actions. An avid, imagiria- 
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tive, perspicacious investigator can judiciously 
hypothesize, extrapolate, and evaluate his sub- 
ject's behavior, philosophy, and values. Care- 
fully directed oral history, with a modicum of 
wise prodding, probing, and dissecting can help 
an author arrive at a responsible accurate por- 
trayal. This brief volume offers a perspective 
that no one other than the person who has 
lived the life under review can possibly com- 
municate as well. Hughes set the standards of 
inclusion and exclusion, What he included re- 
veals his innermost thoughts, values, and at- 
titudes on a plethora of themes. 

When seventy-one Hughes had his papers 
gathered and arranged so that they could be 
put to future use with comparative ease. At 
seventy-nine he began the three-and-a-half-year 
task of dictating what he called "Biographical 
Notes" He hoped that they would "provide 
a body of facts for reference." This volume 
contains these notes. 

The editors work is exemplary. The nine- 
teen-page introduction, topically arranged, sup- 


plies the reader with an instructive sense of. 


direction. Lucid arid pointed footnotes contain 
enlightening commentary. References are made 
to source material should one wish to pursue 
further particular aspects of the notes. Queries 
in the reader's mind, such as "who was this 
man?" or "why does Hughes mention him?" or 
"exactly what does Hughes mean?" are more 
often than not succinctly answered by the edi- 
tors. An assortment of revealing photographs, 
three brief memorandums written by Hughes, 
and a well-organized, in-depth index make this 
work not only an edifying, delightful reading 
experience for one cursorily interested in 
Hughes, but also an aesthetically pleasing re- 
search tool. 

Hughes thrived on work, was haunted by 
illnesses it caused, possessed an inquisitive 
mind, was lovingly dedicated to members of 
his family, was always ready to immerse him- 
self in new and varied experiences, and had a 
passion for the outdoors and distant places. 
At various times he was pushed and pulled 
by an ambition to earn more money, accept a 
summons to public service, make his legal 
talent available to those in search of expensive 
counsel, and to come to the aid of the Republi- 
can party, which he saw as a vehicle to effect 
indispensable changes in policy. 
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Hughes's behavior belies the now popular, 
regrettable aphorism that one who holds public 
office is necessarily corrupt. He would spend 
himself to hold corrupters at bay successfully. 
This augurs well for those who are now walking 
one or more of the same paths he once trod. 
Like Hughes they need not succumb in order to 
praceed, But, as Hughes did, they will discover 
that the price of integrity in public life can be 
costly indeed. 

EDWIN W. TUCKER 
University of Connecticut 


ROGER DANIELS. The Bonus March: An Episode 
of the Great Depression. (Contributions in 
American History, number 14.) Westport, 
Conn.: Greenwood Publishing Corporation. 
1971. Pp. xiii, 370. $14.00. 

It is refreshing to read a monograph that does 
not seem to be written by a computer but by a 
mature historian who knows well the historical 
context and who is not afraid to conclude and 
interpret. Roger Daniels in The Bonus March 
is so liberated from the usual dissertation re- 
straints that he occasionally uses the first person 
and even confesses to certain predispositions 
and prejudices. As a result his work is lively 
and personal. 

Others have written on the Bonus Expedi- 
tionary Force (BEF), but in chapters and ar- 
ticles. Daniels examines the matter fully, per- 
haps overly. His main contribution is in 
completely uncovering the roles played by 
Washington Police Chief Palham D. Glassford, 
Army Chief of Staff Douglas MacArthur, and 
the Communists among the Bonus Army. 
Glassford emerges as the hero of the piece, 
the only man in a key position who was able to 
keep his head while others were loosing theirs. 
Daniels believes that Glassford offers some valu- 
able examples of how a police chief should act 
in the face of an angry, politically motivated 
mob. 

MacArthur, among others is the villain. 
Daniels sees him as an egocentric militarist, 
wiling to defer to civilian authority until the 
military was called upon but then completely 
oblivious to outside directives. Daniels conclu- 
sively establishes tha: MacArthur drove the 
veterans out of Anacostia Flats at the end of 
the "Battle of Washirgton" after having been 
sent twice a change ir. orders from army head- 
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quarters (and indirectly from President Hoover) 
not to do so. Daniels mistakenly states that "the 
[original] order called for the affected area to 
be surrounded; the troops instead cleared it." 
Two pages earlier he quotes the original order: 
"You will . . . surround the affected area and 
clear it without delay." However, this error 
does not affect the conclusion that MacArthur 
exceeded his amended orders, a fact confirmed 
by Herbert Hoover's autobiography. 

Daniels uses every available shred of evi- 
dence and some strained logic to prove that 
Communists played a small part in the BEF and 
that the great majority of the men were bona 
fide veterans who were strongly patriotic and 
anti-Communist, contrary to the claims of the 
Hoover administration. Daniels concedes that 
the second BEF during the Hundred Days had 
a “decidedly Communist origin.” He greatly 
admires Roosevelt's skillful handling of that 
potentially dangerous situation. 

Historians who have for years taught the BEF 
in their classes will be shocked to learn that 
many of the widely accepted "facts" are simply 
not true: the troops were ordered to move 
before anyone was killed; no little boy was 
bayoneted at the Flats; no bady died of tear 
gas; Dwight Eisenhower played almost no part; 
George Patton did not command the cavalry; 
and others. 

If this book suffers from anything it is a 
vacuum of available information on what 
. happened in the Hoover White House during 
the Bonus March and a tendency to falter 
toward the end. Both problems may be con- 
sidered as evidence that the Bonus March did 
not deserve the coverage of a full book. Hope- 
fully Daniels will turn his considerable his- 
torical talents next to a more important sub- 
ject. 

DAVID E. CONRAD 
Southern Illinois University, 
Carbondale 


WALTER J. STEIN. California and the Dust Bowl 
Migration. (Contributions in American History, 
number 21.) Westport, Conn.: Greenwood Press. 
1973. Pp. xiv, 302. $12.00. 


Walter Stein illuminates the forces and events 
that dislocated the Okies from the Southern 
Great Plains in the 1930s and analyzes the 
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reciprocal impact of migrants and Californians 
after the exodus to the Pacific Coast. His mono- 
graph amplifies and corrects many of the con- 
clusions drawn at the time, including the most 
influential, John Steinbeck’s The Grapes of 
Wrath (1939). ; 

Professor Stein regards the Okie migration 
as a result of a complex of causes rather than 
simply the dust bowl or drought or depression. 
He explains the selection of California as the 
focus of migration not because of grower ad- 
vertisements for surplus labor or generous re- 
lief checks, but because of California's long 
history of self-publicity, its heritage of agricul- 
tural abundance, and Okie familiarity with 
raising cotton. Once in their new homes, segre- 
gated in ditch camps or town slums, the Okies 
proved a blessing to the growers, who found 
them a source of cheap labor to harvest the 
crops of California's unique agricultural econ- 
omy, the "factories in the fields." Almost all 
other older Californians were indifferent to 
the Okies or considered them to be a curse: cul- 
turaly degenerate, equivalent to the dark- 
skinned laborers who had hitherto performed 
agricultural work, and costly in terms of addi- 
tional relief, education, and health services. 

Conflicts over the Okies engendered by eco- 
nomics and racism were translated into Cali- 
fornia's bizarre politics at all levels. County 
officials complained about increasing taxes. 
Under Governor Frank Merriam grower pres- 
sure kept state relief payments low to provide 
cheap labor. Opposition of farm organizations 
and other economy-minded groups gutted the 
pro-migrant programs of liberal Governor Cul- 
bert Olson (elected in 1938 with Okie support). 
Federal efforts on behalf of the Okies were 
only partially successful even after Steinbeck's 
novel had made their plight a national prob- 
lem. The migrant camps established by the 
Resettlement Administration were clean and 
orderly—and appreciated by their residents— 
but the camp managers had little success in 
converting the individualistic Okies from their 
older cultural patterns to adoption of co-opera- 
tive political and economic democracy. The 
California congressional delegation was badly 
divided over the correct federal response to the 
migration and could only produce the Tolan 
committee to investigate interstate migration. 
(Its careful report appeared after the defense 
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industries had absorbed the Okies.) The Okies' 
individualism and anticommunism—combined 
with grower pressure—also doomed the various 
attempts of Communists, AFL, and CIO to 
organize them into unions; indeed the Okies 
often served as strikebreakers rather than as 
rural proletarians. 

"Professor Stein writes clearly. His sources are 
ample and his mature interpretations integrate 
the various economic, *cultural, and political 
strands of his theme. He succeeds in clarifying 
the complex relationships of the Okies to Cali- 
fornia farming and politics, to the agricultural 
ideologies and policies of the New Deal, and to 
their own roots in the Jeffersonian past. 

GORDON B. DODDS 
Portland State University 


RALPH J. BUNCHE. The Political Status of the 
Negro in the Age of FDR. Edited and with an 
introduction by DEWEY W. GRANTHAM. (The 
University of Chicago Press Documents in 
American History.) Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press. 1973. Pp. xxxiii, 682. $17.50. 


In 1940 Ralph Bunche, then a professor of 
political science at Howard University, com- 
pleted “The Political Status of the Negro," one 
of forty-four working papers intended for 
Gunnar Myrdal's use in writing An American 
Dilemma. Because there was a paucity of 
scholarly material on blacks and American 
politics, Myrdal drew very heavily upon 
Bunche's research memorandum; and over the 
past three decades interested scholars have pe- 
rused with profit his monograph at the New 
York Public Library, also available on micro- 
film. Now the University of Chicago Press has 
published Bunche's work in a book-length edi- 
tion, which includes a helpful introduction by 
Dewey Grantham. 

This monograph, dealing largely with the 
South, painstakingly examines the various 
methods used to freeze Negroes out of the 
political system in the years before World War 
II. Yet even in the South a minority of blacks 
were allowed to go to the polls, and one of the 
most fascinating chapters in the monograph 
deals with "Negro Voting in Selected Southern 
Cities." In no city did blacks have real political 
clout, although in close elections in some places 
such as Birmingham and Raleigh, the small 
Negro vote held the balance of power. But for 
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their support, blacks received little in the way 
of jobs or municipal services. Indeed police 
brutality may have been worse in Birmingham 
and Memphis than in places where Negroes 
were totally disfranchised. 

"Throughout, Bunche enriched his account by 
making good use of field notes that were based 
upon interviews with more than five hundred 
whites and blacks. The results were impressive, 
especially considering that he was forced to 
write the manuscript hurriedly under severe 
deadline pressures. Bunche freely agreed that, 
like most first drafts, his was repetitive and 
rambling—according to Grantham, "Its organ- 
ization, apportionment of space, and internal 
cohesiveness leave much to be desired, as 
Bunche fully realized." Because of these “short- 
comings," the editor decided to make "some 
changes in the organization . . . in the interest 
of greater coherence." Also, possibly in defer- 
ence to Dr. Bunche, he deleted the names of 
most of the people who were interviewed. But 
the editor "tried to keep all, or almost all of 
the interview material and to present without 
change the exact words of the people being 
quoted.” - 

Although the editor and the publisher are 
to be commended for making this document 
accessible to a wider audience, in my judgment 
it is unfortunate that it was found necessary 
to make the omissions mentioned. Since this 
is offered as a historical document, it would 
have been best to present it exactly as Bunche 
wrote it. Scholars in the field will still want to 
consult the original memorandum. 

ELLIOTT RUDWICK 
Kent State University 


JOSEPH L. MORRISON. Governor O. Max Gard- 
ner: A Power in North Carolina and New Deal 
Washington. Chapel Hill: University of North 
Carolina Press. 1971. Pp. xii, 323. $10.00. 


SHELDON MARCUS. Father Coughlin: The Tumul- 
tuous Life of the Priest of the Little Flower. 
Boston: Little, Brown and Company. 1973. Pp. 
317. $8.95. 

In the Fullness of Time: The Memoirs of Paul 
H. Douglas. New York: Harcourt Brace Jovan- 
ovich. 1972. Pp. xii, 642. $13.50. 


These books offer us three instructive por- 
traits of the white male politician in twentieth- 
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century America. North Carolina's O. Max 
Gardner was born without economic advan- 
tages, but he had energy, intelligence, ambi- 
tion, and an engaging manner. So he rose from 
his beginnings, through college and law school, 
into state politics in 1910, then to the gover- 
norship in 1928. Gardner had no idea how to 
cope with the depression, but he pushed 
through some useful administrative reforms, 
made liberal use of the parole power, and was 
by any standard a good governor. He backed 
FDR quite early and moved to Wasbington in 
1933 to become one of those lawyer ex-poli- 
ticians who are so important in moving the 
policy machinery. As a moderate Southerner 
who was well regarded in the White House and 
on the Hill, a man of integrity who liked 
people, Gardner was a superb contact man for 
business clients dealing with a New Deal gov- 
ernment. Morrison’s book is most interesting 
in these Washington years, which ended in 
1946 with Gardner's death just as he was to sail 
for England to become ambassador. One wel- 
comes this thoroughly researched, although 
basically uncritical, biography of a Southern 
politician who enjoyed a long, varied, and 
important career. 

Sheldon Marcus's study of Coughlin does not 
drastically alter the interpretation of the enig- 
matic priest offered in Charles Tull’s less de- 
tailed Father Coughlin and the New Deal. The 
author read widely in secondary sources, news- 
papers, and public records and used incorpora- 
tion articles and the annual reports of Social 
Justice to good effect. He also had a two-day 
interview with Coughlin in 1970. He offers 
valuable detail on the priest’s activities, sup- 
port, and shifting positions. Marcus is sympa- 
thetic to Coughlin in the early years when the 
priest seemed truly enraged by poverty and 
exploitation, and in the late years when he 
looked back on his stormy career with a mix 
of detachment, the old fire, and the old con- 
fusions. The book is particularly effective in 
charting the transition of this irregularly edu- 
cated Midwestern priest from a respected na- 
tional figure of the early 1930s to the soured, 
anti-Semitic, anti-Communist, anti-British crank 
of 1938 whose ethical misjudgments would 
obscure other and more creditable elements in 
his life. The book is not always smoothly 
written, but it is a full and fair-minded account 
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of a career that tells us much about the strains 
of depression, the Midwestern Populist men- 
tality, the American Catholic Church, and the 
superior advantages our political system gives 
to established governmental figures (especially 
if they are Franklin Roosevelt) in any contest 
with angry mass leaders groping for the instru- 
ments of protest and power. 

If Gardner explored the center and Coughlin 
eventually the Right, Paul Douglas worked on 
the moderate Left side of American politics. 
His In the Fullness of Time is a sensitive, 
detailed, probing book, one of the best political 
memoirs in our literature. Both its chrono- 
logical and topical range are awesome. His ac- 
count begins in the Maine woods in the 189os, 
moves through graduate study in New York, 
government service in World War I, Chicago 
politics in the 1920s and 1980s, combat duty 
in the Pacific in World War II, and into na- 
tional politics thereafter. For the period cov- 
ered by his Senate career, 1948-66, Douglas's 
book gives a richly detailed account of the 
leading public issues. In these battles Douglas 
and the liberals managed few victories. "I do 
not quite know how we kept on during the 
19505" he wrote (p. 218), as he could count 
on only a handful of allies, faced a hostile 
Southern conservative establishment, and was 
constantly worried over campaign finances and 
even living expenses. Not all difficulties were 
external Douglas acknowledges the mistakes 
of the liberals themselves: "We were gradual. 
ists,” he reflects, "we made no attempt... 
to deal with the causes" (pp. 400-01) or “we did 
not push them [the Eisenhower administration] 
enough" (p. 405). But Douglas was no "typical" 
liberal. He had more energy than most and 
more renacity. Liberals usually wanted the 
government to do it, but Douglas found the 
permanent government, the bureaucrats, cau- 
tious and resistant to the wishes of Congress, 
and he battled them resourcefully. He had a 
passion for economy in government which 
only Proxmire shared. Although nominally a 
Quaker, he ‚was always a nationalist, never 
questioning the justice of the wars against the 
Japanese or the Vietnamese, or the contest with 
the Russians. He would have pressed the Com- 
munists harder in Berlin, would have con- 
sidered using nuclear arms in Korea. Thus he 
supported Lyndon Johnson’s Vietnam policy. 
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Yet there is so much evidence of courage and 
candor in this book that one is not surprised 
to find Douglas concluding, after a careful 
reading of the Pentagon Papers, that he had 
been wrong on Vietnam, misled by his own 
government. This memoir is written with clar- 
ity and grace, elevated by an appreciation of 
nature and poetry, and punctuated by gener- 
ous portraits of comrades in arms. A superlative 
life, and superlative autobiography. 

OTIS L. GRAHAM, JR. 

University of California, 

Santa Barbara 


THOMAS K. MCCRAW. TVA and the Power Fight, 
1933—1939. (Critical Periods of History.) Phila- 
delphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. 1971. Pp. 
xi, 201. Cloth $5.95, paper $2.45. 


As the magic of the Roosevelt personality 
loosens its grip on New Deal historiography 
the period’s contradictions and ambiguities 
become clearer. As first-rate case studies like 
this one multiply, older interpretive unities 
lose their coherence. Ideology can bridge the 
gap, but new questions and more research are 
better still. While TVA and the Power Fight 
does not offer new questions, it does provide 
fresh research and an exceptionally well written 
narrative on an important issue, as well as 
additional insight into the politics of New 
Deal administration. 

Unlike NRA, which attempted coordinating 
functions for American industry, TVA entered 
the electric power business directly. Though in 
retrospect this role might seem to have been 
simply the culmination of longstanding agita- 
tion, its practical implications were by no 
means clear in 1933. The TVA’s struggle for 
a power market was not won until 1939, and 
then only after prolonged and bitter bargain- 
ing. Nor of course did TVA fulfill the aspira- 
tions of those who wished to extend public 
power throughout the nation. The experiment, 
though successful, remained confined to the 
valley. 

McCraw describes the obstacles that barred 
TVA’s smooth entry into the power business. 
The TVA Act was uncertain on specifics, sub- 
sequent presidential policy was ambiguous, and 
the TVA board was divided. McCraw makes 
good use of the TVA archives and Lilienthal 
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Papers among primary sources and is especially ` 
strong on the bureaucratic infighting. In con- 
trast to board chairman Arthur E. Morgan, 
who sought compromise with the utilities, 
David Lilienthal, as chief of the power pro- 
gram, demanded total victory. McCraw shows 
how Lilienthal outmaneuvered Morgan within 
the administration while the industry’s recalci- 
trance damaged the chairman’s position from 
yet another side. Documentation is much 
thinner for the perceptions and politics of 
Wendell Willkie and the utilities industry, 
though their general aim of circumscribing 
the TVA's marketing area is clear enough. 

But TVA balanced its internal and external 
problems with some formidable resources. Mc- 
Craw's Lilienthal is less than the white knight 
he appears to be in some other accounts, but 
his brilliance as a bureaucratic player is not 
in doubt. He shrewdly manipulated the cur- 
rent public animus against the utilities indus- 
try; he allied. himself with the public power. 
groups in Congress and he pressed his case 
with court politicians close to Roosevelt. But 
McCraw argues that cooperation from other 
government agencies was perhaps his key 
strength. PWA and REA provided construc- 
tion funds to municipalities for electrical sys- 
tems and loans to rural cooperatives for power 
purchases. State capital challenged private cap- 
ital and this agency combination gave crucial 
leverage to Lilienthal in industry-government 
bargaining. 

As in other issue areas of New Deal policy, 
TVA’s actions depended on the strength of 
the administrative-political coalition mobilized 
on its behalf. TVA and the Power Fight delin- 
eares one pattern of bureaucratic success. 

ROBERT CUFF 
York University 


ERWIN L. LEVINE. Theodore Francis Green: The 
Washington Years, 1937-1960. Providence: 
Brown University Press. 1971. Pp. xi, 179. $7.50. 


The Senate career of Theodore Francis Green 
of Rhode Island began when he was sixty-nine 
and ended twenty-four years later with the sen- 
ator a respected member of the Senate leader- 
ship who had held the prestigious post of 
chairman of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee. 
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Professor Levine divides his study into six 
major topics: "President's Man," "New Dealer," 
"Representative," “Legislator,” “Politician,” 
and “Senate Leader.” Green’s admiration for 
and loyalty to Franklin D. Roosevelt and his 
interest in foreign affairs are emphasized. 
Levine is particularly effective in showing the 
various sides of a senator’s job, the many and 
occasionally conflicting demands made on an 
elected official. Green, the author declares, 
enjoyed the roles of politician and statesman 
and derived equal pleasure from each. 

For those who did not live through the pe- 
` riod of Green's Senate service, for those whose 
memory of him is hazy, or for anyone who 
wants to find out what he was really like, this 
book is only a beginning. Many important 
matters are merely mentioned or are discussed 
very briefly. Green's reaction to and treatment 
of Senator Joseph R. McCarthy merit a fuller 
discussion than they receive here. Significant 
shifts are noted almost without comment. After 
some discussion of Green's support for Eisen- 
hower's initiatives in foreign affairs Levine de- 
clares that the senator was “disenchanted by 
now with Eisenhower’s foreign policy" and 
resented the president's failure to consult him 
with any frequency. It is not really made clear 
why and how the change occurred. Green 
strongly supported President Truman in the 
dispute with Genera] MacArthur over policy in 
Korea, yet the whole matter occupies little 
more than a page. Át times it seems that the 
. subject keeps slipping into the background in 
spite of the best efforts of his biographer to 
keep him in the foreground. One does not 
really see the inner workings of Green's mind 
or of the Senate. 

The memoirs of former Senator Paul Doug- 
las also deal topically and more fully with 
much the same period as the present volume. 
Perhaps Douglas's book is more a personal 
document than Levine intended his work to 
be; possibly the memoirs are too long. One 
does, however, come away from the Douglas 
work aware that Douglas was a living, breath- 
ing, three-dimensional figure. Levine's book 
does not quite achieve this; one's appetite is 
whetted for more on the life and thought of 
this interesting, able man. 

PAUL L. SILVER 
Johnson State College 
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GLORIA J. BARRON. Leadership in Crisis: FDR 
and the Path to Intervention. (National Uni- 
versity Publications, Series in American Stud- 
ies) Port Washington, N.Y.: Kennikat Press. 


1973. Pp. xi, 145. $7.95. 


Faced with this title one asks: "Does the pro- 
fession really need another book on FDR and 
the coming of the war?" If we do this is not 
the book. This slim volume (115 pages of text) 
adds little factual information to our knowl- 
edge of the period. 

Follewing an introductory chapter, taking 
Roosevelt and the nation to 1939, Professor 
Barron leads the reader through the standard 
events in U.S.-European relations from 1939 to 
1941. Woven through the narrative is Barron's 
thesis that the president concluded in April 
1940 that U.S. participation in the European 
war was necessary and inevitable. Thus Roose- 
velt pursued a wise, shrewd, and responsible 
policy of gradually uniting the American 
people, conditioning them to accept this par- 
ticipation. 

Difficulties lurk in this thesis. The supporting 
evidence for Roosevelt's original decision is, 
at best, open to challenge. Citations refer only 
to interviews that the author conducted with 
Samuel Rosenman and Anna Roosevelt Halsted 
thirty years after the fact: a thin hook on which 
to hang a weighty thesis. Secondly if one grants 
Barron’s basic, if dubious, contention, then 
FDR's actions during 1940-41 must be re- 
evaluated. Although Barron seems unaware of 
it Roosevelt becomes a monumental liar. His 
protestations that neutrality revision and Lend 
Lease were peace measures become deliberate 
lies, as do his campaign promises in 1940. The 
president and Barron become enmeshed in the 
worst kind of means-ends dilemma. 

The author's decision to focus almost exclu- 
sively on FDR as the shaper of U.S-European 
relations and the molder of public opinion 
may be defensible, but it places him in a par- 
tial vacuum. Events in Asia are neglected; there 
is no systematic attempt to deal with other 
agencies in Washington that also shaped for- 
eign policy. Even within the self-imposed limits 
of the book there are legitimate questions. 
What sort of man was Roosevelt? What moved 
him (other than an instinctive conviction that 
we must fight to save Western civilization)? 
Was he conscious of an overriding economic 
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threat? Does current research by political scien- 
tists aid us in understanding leadership? We 
are not told. 

Although the book relies heavily on the 
standard secondary works Professor Barron in- 
terviewed eight peaple involved with Roose- 
velt and utilized the Columbia Oral History 
Collection. A significant number of manuscript 
collections, recent articles, and dissertations, 
however, were not considered. Too short and 
too inadequately researched for a solid mono- 
graph, too long for an essay, Leadership in 
Crisis: FDR and the Path to Intervention 
tells us little new about leadership, crisis, FDR, 
or the path to intervention. . 

CHARLES W. JOHNSO 
University of Tennessee, 
Knoxville 


THEODORE ROSCOE. On the Seas and in the Skies: 
A History of the U.S. Navy’s Air Power. New 
York: Hawthorn Books. 1970. Pp. xiii, 690. 


$14.95. 

JAMES A. HUSTON. Out of the Blue: U.S. Army 
Airborne Operations in World War II. West 
Lafayette, Ind.: Purdue University Studies. 
1972. Pp. xi, 327. $10.00. 


These books, both dealing with aviation as 
utilized in two different phases of the martial 
arts, offer a contrast both in approach and 
style. Theodore Roscoe’s On the Seas and in 
the Skies: A History of the U.S. Navy’s Air 
Power is almost in that genre known as popu- 
lar history, but spared by flashes of profundity 
and a scholarly grasp of the subject. James A. 
Huston's Out of the Blue: U.S. Army Airborne 
Operations in World War II is not the sort 
of book to be nostalgically poured over by 
Archie Bunker-type ex-paratroopers or former 
crew members of a troop carrier group; it is 
in short a scholarly treatise on the subject de- 
fined by its subtitle. Roscoe’s book is sprightly 
and informative. It has the catchy phrase born 
of an experienced writer who has practiced 
extensively in the realms of fiction and the 
type of history that is not designed solely for 
dry-gutted footnote-types. He adroitly blends 
naval developments with the evolution of 
manned flight, especially in its beginnings. He 
does not mince words in describing how navy 
mossbacks impeded the birth and growth of 
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naval aviation. His vignettes and cameos of 
flights, accidents, aerial combat, kamikaze at- 
tacks, carrier deployment, and the like often 
seem to smell of salt spray, cordite, jet fuel, 
and sweat, creating vivid images of such events 
as contrails streaking the blue as “fighters . . . 
went reeling off across the skyscape.” Unfortu- 
nately he sometimes writes like a. chauvinist 
and one who has never gotten over the effects 
of the Allied propaganda of World War I 
or the superman myth concerning U.S. war- 
riors: "Nevertheless, many Americans remained 
unable to believe the brutality unleashed in 
Europe by the Kaiser's war lords" (p. 51). “The 
japanese simply could not beat Navy officers 
of tàe caliber of John Hoskins" (p. 432). For 
a book of this type there should have been a 
few more photographs and a bit less text. The 
selection of photographs is, however, good and 
the appendixes appropriate. Perhaps more 
scholarly reflection, even for a book “primarily 
intended for tbe layman reader while still 
inviting the interest of the Navy professional 
or the service veteran," would have resulted in 
a tauter and more effective work. One still 
hopes for the definitive scholarly treatment of 
a subject that is by its nature dramatic, a 
work that will stand at the head of, but on the 
same shelf with, those of Roscoe, Turnbull and 
Lord. and Sherrod. 

Huston's book, in contrast, is noteworthy 
for its scholarly reflection. It is a precise but 
not spare examination of all airborne opera- 


' tions conducted by the United States Army in 


World War II. There is a brief general his- 
torical background of the subject of airborne 
operations and a not overly weighty look at 
the various aspects of this phase of warfare— 
doctrine, planning, command, equipment, per- 
sonnel, training, and operations. After a de- 
tailed probing of operation MARKET, the 
airborne invasion of Holland in September 
1942, selected as his case study because of its 
magnitude in terms of scope, success, and 
failure, he focuses more narrowly on air- 
borne operations of various types—para- 
trooper, glider, resupply—in other battles and 
in the various theaters. I basically agree with 
his conclusion that while U.S. Army airborne 
efforts in World War II were significant they 
cannot clearly be termed decisive regarding any 
action in which they played a role as well as 
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his conclusion that “airborne experience in 
World War II really was not broad enough to 
furnish final answers as to how important a 
role parachute and glider troops might play.” 
The appendixes have been carefully chosen 
and photographs and illustrations are interest- 
ing enough and in the main apt. One does 
miss either a bibliography or an essay on the 
sources, both of which would probably be 
very extensive considering the necessary em- 
' phasis on primary materials for a work of 
this type. But it takes an eye-punishing study 
of the footnotes to make a judgment in this 
case, (This is an attractive book even for a 
university press offering in this depressed era. 
Why did Purdue have to stint when it came to 
bibliography?) The chief lack, however, of 
this otherwise fine scholarly work is liveliness 
in the description of operations; more of the 
type of imagination that Roscoe employed 
would be welcome here. John C. Warren, 
while admittedly having painted on a nar- 
rower canvas, nonetheless always sparkled in 
his description of airborne operations. 
WESLEY PHILLIPS NEWTON 
Auburn University 


RICHARD POLENBERG. War and Society: The 
United States, 1941-1945. (Critical Periods of 
History.) Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Com- 
pany. 1972. Pp. 298. Cloth $5.95, paper $2.45. 


GEOFFREY PERRETT. Days of Sadness, Years of 
Triumph: The American People, 1939-1945. 
New York: Coward, McCann and Geoghegan. 
1973. Pp. 512. $10.00. 


These two volumes recount the domestic his- 
tory of the United States during the Second 
World War. Both are quasi-popular, quasi- 
scholarly histories; although they contain fa- 
miliar scholarly apparatus, they were, never- 
theless, written not so much for specialists as 
for a larger educated audience. As such, they 
achieve their immediate objective. They con- 
vey useful and interesting information; one 
comes away from them with a sense of the 
mood, texture, and structure of the times. 
When they move from narration and de- 
scription to analysis and explanation, they are 
less successful. Although both authors think 
World War II wrought profound changes in 
American life, they fail to argue their cases 
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conclusively. The Second World War, Mr. 
Polenberg writes, "radically altered the char- 
acter of American society and challenged its 
most durable values" (p. 4). Yet, one searches 
his book in vain for a convincing delineation 
of these profound alterations. In an epilogue 
he suggests that the war spurred the growth 
of big government, stimulated the mechaniza- 
tion of agriculture, brought the number of 
workers in unions to unprecedented heights, 
discredited racism as an ideology, and increased 
the number of women in the labor force. By 
the war's end the United States was a more 
urban, technological and industrial nation 
than it had been at its beginning. In addition, 
Polenberg thinks the long-run legacy of the war 
was "uncertainty"; following the attack on 
Pearl Harbor, "few Americans doubted that 
they were on the side of right" but "after 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki few would ever again 
be quite so sure" (p. 244) The dubious as- 
sertions about the discrediting of racism and 
the lass of American self-righteousness aside, 
Polenberg is saying in effect that the war ac- 
celerated or fostered pre-existing social, eco- 
nomic, and political tendencies. Whether the 
speed-ups had radical implications is another 
matter, one that cannot be understood without 
some explicit conception of what constitutes 
radical social change. Polenberg's analysis lacks 
any such conception and as a consequence his 
interpretation is unpersuasive. 

Perrett's analysis is even less successful. His 
book is the product of two incompatible im- 
pulses: an antiquarian's desire to convey inter- 
esting facts about life in the period and an 
advocate's yearning to be bold and provoca- 
tive. Hence, the book is both a pleasant 
omnium-gatherum of data and a presentation 
of a thesis. The Second World War, he con- 
tends, brought the United States as close as it 
has ever come to a genuine social revolution. 
It destroyed the old American class system and 
produced a genuine middle class democracy. 
The most nearly convincing evidence to ap- 
pear in his welter of relevant and irrelevant 
facts is the shift in income distribution that 
occurred during the 1940s. Yet, in his use of 
this evidence, he ignores other pertinent data. 
He says nothing, for example, about the dis- 
tribution of wealth, which changed very little 
during the 1940s. He fails to consider the 
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hidden income payments to the rich and near 
rich that seldom, if ever, get into tables of 
income distribution. He neglects to note that 
the shift entailed a proportionate deprivation 
of the lower income receiving units in the 
nation who cannot be said to have been part 
of America's middle class democracy. He also 
ignores the countervailing shift in distribution 
patterns, which occurred in the 1950s and 
1960s. 

These books then should be read for interest 
and pleasure, not for total satisfaction and 
conviction. For teaching purposes, Polenberg’s 
is the superior volume; it is well organized, 
clearly written, and short. Perrett's is a volume 
for persons over forty who are feeling nostalgic 
about the heroic period of their earlier lives. 
Serious scholars should approach it with ex- 
treme caution and only assign it to their stu- 
dents with explicit and detailed warnings. Not 
only is the analysis weak, but the book is shot 
through with casual generalizations, dubious 
judgments, and infelicitous phrasings. Some 
of Perrett’s facts, on inspection, turn out to 
be untrue; others fade into the realms of inter- 
pretation and value. 

THOMAS A. KRUEGER 
University of Illinois, 
Urbana-Champaign 


A World to Care For: The Autobiography 
of Howard A. Rusk, M.D. (Reader's Digest 
Press Book.) New York: Random House. 1972. 


Pp. xii, 307. $7.95. 


To write a. history of oneself when one bas 
founded, fought for, arid lived for a new field 
of endeavor is to write a personal history of 
that field. Dr. Howard A. Rusk, professor and 
chairman of the department of rehabilitation 
medicine at New York University Medical 
Center provides through his autobiography a 
clear, informative, sometimes passionate ac- 
count of the development of rehabilitation 
medicine as a medical specialty from 1942 to 
the present day. 

In the opening chapters Rusk relates his 
efforts, as an army air force physician, to return 
hospitalized servicemen to duty in the best 
condition in the shortest time: the convalescent 
training program (1942), the prosthetic devices 
research program (1943), the rehabilitation per- 
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sonnel training program (1943) and the 
comprehensive rehabilitation and retraining 
programs—especially those for amputees and 
paraplegics (1944). His central chapters docu- 
ment postwar expansion of the rehabilitation 
concept: the organization of training facilities 
around New York city; the adaptation of 
therapy techniques to civilian victims of farm 
accidents, automobile collisions, and mine dis- 
asters; and the development of new techniques 
to rehabilitate patients disabled by strokes, 
polio, and cancer. Rusk’s world-wide activities 
on behalf of the handicapped fill the final 
chapters. 

Rusk, a contributing editor of the New York 
Times since 1945, writes a history unburdened 
by footnotes but loaded with impact as he 
intertwines anecdotes about Winston Churchill, 
President Truman, and Joseph P. Kennedy 
with tales about patients whose courage made 
rehabilitation possible. 'This is an autobiog- 
raphy with a message, which may be both its 
weak and strong point. When a man devotes 
most of his autobiography to the stories of 
over thirty patients and a dozen colleagues it 
says something about the man and reveals 
his purpose. Rusk cares. and wants the reader 
to care, for there is a world to care for. 

ROBERT C. POWELL 
Duke University 


Foreign Relations of the United. States, 1947. 
Volume 8, The American Republics. (Depart- 
ment of State Publication 8587.) Washington: 
Government Printing Office. 1972. Pp. xii, 1082. 
$5-75- 
In the period immediately following World 
War IL 1947 was probably the most crucial 
year of decision for American foreign policy. 
The United States was confronted with the eco- 
nomic and moral disintegration of Europe, 
the collapse of American postwar policies in 
China, the failure of Soviet-American coopera- 
tion concerning Germany and Eastern Europe, 
the problems in Greece and Turkey that led 
to the Truman Doctrine, and the fateful situa- 
tion in Palestine. In addition to these matters 
the United States was obliged to give serious 
attention to problems in its relations with 
almost every country of Latin America. 
Foremost among these problems was to har- 
monize United States and Latin-American in- 
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terests in the establishment at the conference 
in Rio de Janeiro of an inter-American secur- 
ity treaty. The first section of this volume deals 
with the issues that arose at this conference 
and the ways in which American diplomacy 
was successful in solving them. Other problems 
in the relations between the United States and 
Latin America were more intractable and none 
of them was finally settled during 1947. The 
United States wanted to supply the Latin- 
American nations with military equipment for 
purposes of domestic security and hemispheric 
defense but not to the extent of serious drain 
on their economies or for inter-American hos- 
tility. It wanted to foster democratic institu- 
tions throughout the area but without inter- 
vention where there were dictatorships or 
internal revolution. It wanted to assist Latin- 
American states economically but was reluctant 
to grant loans to countries already in default 
with foreign debts and unwilling to police 
their domestic economies. It wanted to thwart 
the growth and influence of Communist par- 
ties in Latin America, but due to its vast 
obligations elsewhere as well as to its own 
domestic needs, could not supply the quantity 
of food and other materials that some countries 
claimed were necessary to combat Communist 
elements, nor could it remedy social inequities 
on which communism allegedly thrived. It 
wanted to protect the legitimate interests of 
its citizens who had investments in Latin Amer- 
ica and to promote United States trade but 
wished to avoid seeking special privilege either 
in fact or appearance. 

These were the major problems with which 
the United States was concerned in its rela- 
tions with Latin America during 1947, and the 
documents in this volume show that the area 
was not neglected and that the United States 
gave serious attention to the needs and inter- 
ests of the Latin-American nations. The docu- 
ments are competently edited in accordance 
with the standards already established in this 
series, one of the outstanding features being 
the comprehensive index. The only reasonable 
complaint is the familiar one with the time 
lag of twenty-five years in their publication. 
It seems improbable that the publication ten 
or fifteen years earlier of any document in the 
volume would have been inimical to American 
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national interest or to the sensitivity of any 
Latin-American state. 
RUHL J. BARTLETT 
Tufts University 


CHANDLER DAVIDSON. Biracial Politics: Conflict 
and Coalition in the Metropolitan South. 
Baton Rouge: Louisiana State University Press. 
1972. Pp. xviii, 301. $11.95. 
This book does not follow or flow from its 
title. It is a case review of some of tbe politics 
of Houston, Texas, and its parent county, 
Harris, with attention directed toward political 
awareness and participation in the 1960s. In 
many respects this book might be compared 
with Everett Ladd, Jr.’s Negro Political Lead- 
ership in the South, which dealt with Winston- 
Salem and Greenville, North Carolina. The 
Davidson work, however, is pegged to the 
themes of continuity and/or sameness of 
Southern politics, which in the author’s view 
renders any major thrust by Negroes to gain 
“racial equality—the battle for economic jus- 
tice"—mute. The reader's hands are thereby 
tied in equal restraint to the author's, and any 
hope of establishing new understanding of 
either the nature of Southern politics or what 
might be considered as Negro political gains 
is lost early. For though Houston's Negroes 
may gain municipal representation, secure seats 
on legislative bodies both state and federal, 
and establish footholds on the ladder of civil 
service, this is not "gain" since inequalities 
persist. Negroes exert influence at the polls, 
secure modernization of neighborhood facili- 
ties, provide points of view and advice, and 
are solicited by white authorities who make 
the plight of the Negro poor central in their 
applications for funding urban projects; but 
alas, plus c'est méme chose. 

just as the book does little justice to its 
title, so the ostensible subject is left wander- 
ing in the several swamps of sociopolitical 
jargon, economic quantification of question- 
able pertinence, and hearsay. This is unfor- 
tunate; for disciplined attention to the politics 
of assimilation and the problems it represents 
to major political parties is needed. Indeed, 
such a study would have to stand on its own 
rather than attempt isolated variations on V. O. 
Key's Southern Politics in State and Nation 
(1949). The disjointed and -sporadic forays 
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Davidson makes toward dealing with assimila- 
tion politics provide a greater challenge to 
the reader than to the author. In dealing with 
this and the further concept of political plural- 
ism as bankrupt dogma, there is every indica- 
tion that the author feels more that he must 
say something rather than knowing what to 
say. And to retreat to blaming Negro political 
apathy simply on the estrangement of party 
concerns from the real problems of the poor 
is bad everything—analogous to saying some 
people walk slowly because they have no place 
to go. Argument, equally distorted in substan- 
tiation, can be easily generated to show that 
political pluralism has provided the leaven for 
the creation of both the atmosphere and real 
substance of political change. 

Another unassessed consideration of the book 
is the politica] hurdling of local, state, and 
sectional boundaries to achieve a “free” society. 
The author's call for a “class-based” yet class- 
less society, a biracial coalition of Southern 
poor, and a heady concept for redistribution 
of wealth, jobs, and services coupled with a 
"sharp curtailment" of corporative power are 
summary capsule contradictions not only in 
themselves but also in many of the internal 
arguments of the book itself. 

The degree and dimensions of political change 
and biracial participation in such change in the 
South need more precise analysis and definition. 
The simple facts of the existence of Negro 
political officials, elected and appointed, and 
Negro spokesmen-leaders with a constituency 
in Houston, Texas, available for interviews 
by political researchers is indicative of some- 
thing. 

JACK J. CARDOSO 
State University of New York, 
College at Buffalo 


MICHAEL A. GUHIN. John Foster Dulles: A States- 
man and His Times. New York: Columbia 
University Press. 1972. Pp. viii, 404. $12.95. 


Clichés have had a way of swirling around 
john Foster Dulles. His aggressive sel£right- 
eousness sour expression, willingness to rattle 
the nuclear weapons at the drop of a hat— 
all have been part of the frequently critical 
images of the man. Michael Guhin's recent 
book, which emerged from his University of 
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London dissertation, attempts to correct mis- 
impressions of Dulles and raise him to the 
rank of a true statesman. Guhin places greatest 
emphasis on the contention that Dulles was 
not at all the harsh moralist or ideologue often 
described. Rather he was a believer in the 
"principles of realism" and a “pragmatic 
statesman”: all his life he demonstrated vigor- 
ous interest in the hard political, military, 
and economic realities of international rela- 
tions. Samples of Dulles’s writings from World 
War I to 1959 are offered in support, and 
special attention is paid to a few major aspects 
of his work in the Eisenhower administration 
(e.g. “agonizing reappraisal,” the Suez Crisis). 
Those self-righteous, cold warrior-like facets 
of Dulles, his rhetoric especially, Guhin de- 
scribes as “make-up’—a pragmatist’s attempt 
to woo support from a toughly independent 
Congress and a suspicious public. 

Guhin’s approach to Dulles is fascinating in 
the abstract, but less than satisfying in execu- 
tion. For one thing his work is sweepingly 
theoretical in orientation and offers little sub- 
stantive delineation of Dulles’s life and work. 
It has a tendency to hop confusingly across 
decades and ignores contexts and develop- 
mental processes. It also ignores large portions 
of the man’s life, touching only barely, for 
example, on the revealing work for the Tru- 
man administration after 1945 and even deal- 
ing very sketchily with the years after 1953. 
One comes away knowing very little about 
the man. 

In execution, further, Guhin's analytic con- 
struction is very shallow. Having described 
Dulles as a realist, in which he is certainly cor- 
rect, Guhin says little about the nature of that 
realism. If he was not preoccupied with Biblical 
imaginings just what did concern Dulles? What 
motivated him? Aside from vague references 
to Moscow's and Peking's cold war challenges 
to the United States, Guhin says little: Dulles 
remains a cold warrior, albeit a pragmatic one. 
Fascination with a Kennanesque dichotomy of 
realism versus moralism does not allow an ex- 
amination of the core of the man. One never 
learns in this volume, for example, of Dulles's 
thirty-five years of legal work for international 
corporations and investment banking houses 
and his concomitant preoccupation with pro- 
tecting the American economy. 
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Finally Guhin’s execution bends over back- 
wards to praise Dulles Admiring Dulles's 
realism Guhin blames his excesses on “the 
times” and essentially concludes by excusing 
him—or worse, praising him for playing the 
games of the 1950s so well. This becomes espe- 
cially galling in a lengthy discussion of Dulles’s 
supposedly intelligent handling of McCarthy- 
ism! 

Convinced as much as Dulles ever was of the 
cold war dangers encircling the United States 
in the 1950s, prepared to rather superciliously 
blame the madnesses of those times on the 
rednecks of Capitol Hill, it is not surprising 
that Guhin now finds himself working at the 
White House—on the staff of the assistant to 
the president for national security affairs. 
Guhin's work is an interesting essay, but Dulles 
still calls for much more. 

RONALD W. PRUESSEN 
Temple University 


B. J. WIDICK. Detroit: City of Race and Class 
Violence. Chicago: Quadrangle Books. 1972. 
Pp. xi, 251. $8.95. 


Despite many shortcomings this is an interest- 
ing book. It makes no broad contribution to 
urban history, includes no bibliography, and 
owes nothing to any of the more sophisticated 
works in the field. It makes no serious attempt 
to demonstrate the thesis advertised on the 
dust jacket and proclaimed in the very first 
sentence: “As Detroit goes, so goes the country.” 
It is frequently perfunctory and generally super- 
ficial. Yet, within these rather considerable 
limits, it manages to illustrate the legitimate 
need for every generation to rewrite its own 
history. 

One of the two major themes is familiar 
enough. Professor Widick, who teaches in- 
dustrial relations at Columbia’s Graduate 
School of Business, has long been active in and 
about the labor movement, both as a union 
official and journalist. His earlier history of 
Walter Reuther and the UAW, written in 1949 
with the collaboration of Irving Howe, has 
served him in good stead; indeed ten pages 
from that book describing the drive to organize 
Ford are reproduced verbatim here. The other 
highlights of Detroit’s labor history, written in 
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full appreciation of radical and communist 
as well as of mainstream union efforts, are out- 
lined in similarly economical fashion. 

Some years ago the issue of class conflict 
alone might have seemed a viable organizing 
principle for a history of twentieth-century 
Detroit. But recent events have demonstrated 
to Professor Widick that such a framework is 
not sufficiently complex or comprehensive. The 
1967 riot and the subsequent collapse of the 
local liberalism embodied in Mayor Jerome 
Cavanaugh’s administration clearly played a 
major role in the genesis of this book. So did 
several intensive revisits to the plant—where 
Widick spent fifteen working years—to find 
that ‘‘drug addiction and racial tension, not 
class strife,” are now the major problems. 

These events cast new light on old ones, 
and the result is a second organizing theme 
entwined with the first, and complicating it 
considerably. The history of Detroit’s blacks is 
less familiar than the history of its unions and 
not easily fitted into the orthodox version. 
While the UAW, as "a pioneer in the develop- 
ment of black unionism," enjoys a leading and 
generally sympathetic role throughout, the 
other protagonists play different parts in dif- 
ferent themes. 

Some issues, in this connection, are not fully 
explored or explained. Thus civic leaders such 
as Henry Ford II are portrayed as moderately 
sensitive to black aspirations, but the policies 
of the companies they presumably control (and 
the exclusive neighborhoods they live in) have 
lagged well behind. Conversely, the UAW's 
“relatively democratic” procedures have aided 
the rise of black leadership, and yet top echelon 
officials have again been more sympathetic than 
the generally bigoted rank and file. It is not 
clear who supported Mayor Cavanaugh’s elec- 
tion; clearly the candidate of the blacks, he 
is also described—despite unanimous opposition 
by the leading unions—as leading a coalition 
that included blue-collar workers. But however 
unclear these details, the central conclusion is 
quite clear: against a background that has in- 
cluded much violence and the threat of more, 
“except in times of deep economic crisis, race 
differences influenced men’s actions far more 
than class attitudes.” 

The future is not so clear. Professor Widick 
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hopes that the existence of a growing black 
power base in the auto and other local unions, 
' and the resultant high income levels in the 
black community, will somehow help lead to 
“a coalition of equals—an integrated coalition." 
Very little in his history seems to support 
his hopes. 

ROGER LANE 

Haverford College 


BENJAMIN E. MAYS. Born to Rebel: An Auto- 
biography. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
1971. Pp. xix, 380. $10.00. 


Benjamin Mays, long-time president of More- 
house College, international churchman, civil 
rights leader, now president of the Atlanta 
School] Board, has aptly entitled his autobiog- 
raphy, but it is only a partial title. To be more 
completely descriptive he might have added 
And Born to Build. 

A man. whose first recollections were of white 
men searching out blacks to terrorize in an 
1898 South Carolina race riot and who could 
not vote in Atlanta, a city he dearly loves, until 
he was over fifty, Mays has spent a lifetime 
rebelling against a racist society. His anger 
against whites, particularly those who hide 
themselves behind the shield of the Christian 
Church, is pronounced. But Mays rebels, too, 
against some of his own people, black militant 
separatists whom he believes would keep blacks 
chained to the slavery of a closed society. Com- 
mitted to ending the separate status of blacks 
Mays defends the integrity of his commitment 
and its utility to his race from detractors both 
black and white. 

Acting upon a "steadfast, continuous refusal 
to admit as inevitable or right that which is 
ugly and mean, stupid and cruel" Mays chose 
to combat this racist segregation by building. 
He built excellence for himself as he strove 
toward the Ph.D. at the University of Chicago's 
Divinity School. He shaped institutions of ex- 
cellence for other blacks as dean of the School 
of Religion at Howard University and espe- 
cially as president of Morehouse College where 
his greatest concern was for the establishment 
of high standards for faculty and students as 
well as the expansion of library and other 
necessary facilities. He sought also to lay the 
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foundations of an integrated society through 
personal contacts and institutional work. Thus 
his recent work on the Atlanta School Board 
can be seen as a continuation of his earlier 
work in the YMCA, the Federal Council of 
Churches, and the World Council of Churches. 

His life is an impressive one, but its re- 
counting in Born to Rebel lacks both the drama 
and depth that should be present. The flat 
tone and anecdotal discursions are stylistic 
faults. More significant is the lack of interpre- 
tive depth and supporting detail in his re- 
telling the important events of his life. He 
gives high praise, for example, to John F. 
Kennedy as a friend of the black, supported 
him before his election, and had associations 
with his administration afterward. Yet the story 
of this association is largely confined to the 
unwillingness of the Kennedy administration 
to appoint him to the Civil Rights Commission 
in the face of white Georgian opposition. But 
whether this event was typical or atypical, and 
whether the Kennedys were able to effect sub- 
stantive change in black status, are questions 
not discussed. There is a similar gap about 
Lyndon Johnson and the civil rights efforts of 
his administration. 

Mays is outspoken in his belief of the need 
for black colleges to provide quality education 
for all blacks and denounces the trend that 
takes many of the ablest young blacks into 
white institutions. He implies that he has had 
to fight important opposition on this matter, 
surely an important one in the further develop- 
ment of the black role in society. Yet the con- 
troversy is not fully developed, nor are his 
thoughts on the achievement of quality educa- 
tion for blacks. This is ironic for one of the 
leitmotifs of the book is his great pride in the 
accomplishments of Morehouse as an intellec- 
tual center and of its graduates as men of 
achievement. (One of his most prominent stu- 
dents was Martin Luther King, in whom Mays 
takes great pride, but about whose develop- 
ment and career be offers little that is new.) 

Benjamin Mays is a scholar, educator, the- 
ologian, and administrator; it is a matter of 
regret that it is the matter-of-fact administrator 
who emerges most clearly in this book. 

ANDREW BUNI 
Boston College 
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STUART GERRY BROWN. The Presidency on Trial: 
Robert Kennedy's 1968 Campaign and After- 
wards. Honolulu: University Press of Hawaii. 


1972. Pp. viii, 155. $6.95. 
VICTOR s. NAVASKY. Kennedy Justice. New York: 
Atheneum. 1971. Pp. xx, 482. $10.00. 


These two books focus on Robert F. Kennedy, 
but there the similarity stops. Professor Brown 
relies heavily on speeches and published ma- 
terials for his study of Kennedy's presidential 
campaign, which becomes, in turn, the vehicle 
for an essay on the presidency. Victor Navasky, 
an editor of the New York Times Magazine, 
has interviewed extensively in conducting his 
investigation of Kennedy's administration of 
the Department of Justice. His book is ad- 
mittedly "an interim speculation," not "defini- 
tive scholarship" (2. 458), but it is balanced 
in interpretation and is satisfying contemporary 
history. 

Both books seem derived from today's head- 
lines. The Presidency On Trial is certainly a 
timely title, even i£ Richard Nixon is not the 
author's central concern. As attorney general, 
Robert Kennedy encountered many of the 
ethical and political problems that the Water- 
gate investigations have since brought so in- 
sistently to public attention: bugging, wire- 
tapping, conflict between the demands of 
justice and. those of politics. Both authors are 
occasionally prophetic. Brown wonders whether 
the attempt to deceive other nations must not 
inevitably cause deception at home as well: 
“There is . . . at least a possibility that the 
‘others’ will not in fact be fooled, but that 
Americans will be" (p. 106). Navasky remarked 
that "a number of precedents of Kennedy 
Justice might lend themselves to easy abuse" 
(p. 447) before President Nixon cited Kennedy's 
actions to excuse those of subsequent attorneys 
general. 

Professor Brown's admiration for Robert 
Kennedy is nearly unqualified, as is his faith 
in a strong presidency of the Roosevelt-Truman 
variety. Kennedy’s 1968 campaign, Brown as 
serts, was aimed at more than a victory at the 
polls. Rather Kennedy meant to win in a way 
that would permit him to govern; the election 
was to be a means to programmatic ends—peace 
in Vietnam, racial justice, social unity. His 
candidacy itself, to be sure, revealed (and may 
even have increased) social tension. But, Brown 
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argues, Kennedy would not obscure real di- 
visions in American society during his campaign 
because such a race could only produce a sterile 
presidency. 

Brown makes no pretense of objectivity; his 
political liberalism shows and underlies his in- 
terpretation. (In another connection Navasky 
notes Robert Kennedy's suspicion of knee-jerk 
liberalism.) Brown's argument necessarily rests 
on what might have been. Without much evi- 
dence he says that the electorate saw Kennedy 
as an "issue" candidate, rather than an "image" 
one; he finds Kennedy's campaign oratory more 
substantive than that of his opponents; he sug- 
gests that substantive campaigns enable the 
victors to become effective presidents; he cites 
the campaigns of 1936 and 1964 to prove this 
hypothesis and admits that 1948 was an ex- 
ception. 

The attorney general that Victor Navasky 
describes is a more complex man than the presi- 
dential candidate Professor Brown sees. Nava- 
skys Kennedy personifies the paradoxes that 
Michael Kammen has called the mark of Ameri- 
can uniqueness. "Tough yet compassionate, 
Kennedy "commuted between idealism and 
expediency” and combined “Puritanism . . . 
with pragmatism" (p. xiii). On balance Navasky 
thinks Kennedy did a good job. He attracted 
excellent people to the department and in- 
spired their best efforts in causes that were 
usually worthy. Navasky does understand, how- 
ever, that government by "the best and the 
brightest" can be dangerous as well as entranc- 
ing. The department was none too scrupulous 
in its zealous pursuit of fames R. Hoffa and 
of the bosses of organized crime. 

The achievements of Kennedy and his law- 
yers were managerial; indeed Navasky believes 
they permitted operational success to become 
a substitute for policy. Although J. Edgar 
Hoover responded better to the bureaucratic 
needs of the FBI than to the causes of the 
Kennedys the bureau did join the department— 
on its own terms. The Department of Justice 
patiently kept the peace with Southern poli- 
ticians, while civil rights militants became dis 
gusted with the political proces. Kennedy's 
team negotiated from instinct and sued only 
as a last resort; in a gentlemanly fashion the 
department kept the lid on. 

As his brother's attorney general, Kennedy 
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wrestled with the hard choices that piled up 
day after day. Administrative responsibility and 
family loyalty limited his choices more than 
did his presidential candidacy, if Brown is cor- 
rect. Perhaps a future biographer will point 
to the intervening Senate years as decisive. 
Partly because of the nature of his task that 
biographer will find Navasky's study more use- 
ful than Brown's essay on Kennedy's tragic 
campaign. 

HENRY F. BEDFORD 

Phillips Exeter Academy 


SHELDON S. WOLIN and JOHN H. SCHAAR. The 
Berkeley Rebellion and Beyond: Essays on Pol- 
itics and Education in the Technological So- 
ciety. [New York: New York Review;] distrib. 
by Vintage Books, New York. 1970. Pp. 158. 
Cloth $4.95, paper $1.95. 

NATHAN GLAZER. Remembering the Answers: Es- 
says on the American Student Revolt. New 
York: Basic Books. 1970. Pp. 311. $7.95. 


JACK NUSAN PORTER. Student Protest and the 
Technocratic Society: The Case of ROTC. Mil- 
waukee: Zalonka Publications. 1973. Pp. ix, 136. 
Cloth $5.95, paper $2.95. 

WILLIAM BARLOW and PETER SHAPIRO. An End to 
Silence: The San Francisco State College Stu- 
dent Movement in the '6os. New York: Pegasus. 
1971. Pp. xvii, 330. $2.25. 

SEYMOUR MARTIN LIPsET. Rebellion in the Uni- 
versity. Boston: Little, Brown and Company. 
1972. Pp. xxvi, 310. $3.95. 

KIRKPATRICK SALE. SDS. New York: Random 
House, 1973. Pp. 752. $15.00. 


Of these six*books four were written by social 
scientists, one by students, and one by a jour- 
nalist. Three are concerned with finding or 
improving radical tactics. None were published 
before 1970, but only two were written by au- 
thors who understood that the revolution, such 
as it was, had ended. In consequence most of 
these books are out of date. 

Wolin and Schaar are political scientists who 
were at Berkeley during its time of troubles in 
the 1960s. Their book is a collection of essays 
originally written for the New York Review of 
Books between 1965 and 1970. Though the 
authors are good at summarizing complex 
events their explanations for them are trite and 
pretentious. As was the fashion then they at- 
tributed student discontent to the nature of the 
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multiversity, the technocratic society, and other 
remote causes, while slighting the more obvious, 
and it now seems, important sources of unrest— 
the war, the draft, the flourishing job market— 
which made students less afraid of reprisals. 
This book is not much more than a convenient 
way of finding out how two, at the time 
fashionably radical, social scientists viewed stu- 
dent politics. 

Nathan Glazer, a well-known sociologist, was 
also at Berkeley during much of this period. 
Unlike Wolin and Schaar he was against the 
student movement from the beginning—almost 
prematurely so in fact, for though eventually 
his worst fears were largely realized the early 
movement had certain virtues that it was un- 
generous not to recognize. In any case these 
essays, written between 1961 and 1969, are 
mostly conservative expressions of alarm at what 
radical students were doing, warnings against 
the future, and statements of faith in great 
American institutions, the university especially. 
They are not intemperate as was the case with 
so many critics of the movement. Neither, how- 
ever, are they very original. Like The Berkeley 
Rebellion and Beyond Glazer's book is a per- 
sonal response to student uprisings that does 
not really tell us much about them. 

Student Protest and the T'echnocratic Society: 
The Case of ROTC is limited to events at 
Northwestern University. It is likely to prove 
embarrassing to that fine institution, not be- 
cause of its revelations, but because the author 
was given a Ph.D. in sociology on the strength 
of this feeble effort. Still, as almost everyone 
in academic life has at one time or another 
been obliged for extraneous reasons to approve 
the inadequate, let he who is without blame 
cast the first stone at Northwestern. 

An End to Silence was written by two men who 
were students at San Francisco State College in 
the 1960s and participated in some of the events 
they describe. Their book has the merit of being 
detailed and clearly written. Without an inti- 
mate knowledge of the recent history of San 
Francisco State it is difficult to assess the book's 
accuracy, though it is probably a fair reflection 
of how left-wing students viewed what was go- 
ing on. The chief shortcoming of An End to 
Silence is the authors complete devotion to 
almost every radical cliché upheld by students 
in the sixties. No administrator or faculty mem- 
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‘ber, except a few radicals, gets credit for hon- 
esty, good intentions, or even common sense 
as a rule. No student action, however brutal, is 
ever criticized. What is valuable in the book 
thus sinks under the weight of prejudice it is 
obliged to bear. Historians will certainly find 
4n End to Silence revealing as an example of 
left-wing student, political writing, but so ob- 
viously biased a work cannot be trusted even 
when the authors are right—which is a pity 
since some of the points they try to make are 
important. 

The last two books are in a different category 
from the others. They are more ambitious for 
one thing, and for another the authors knew 
that they were writing history rather than cur- 
rent events. Lipset especial deserves credit 
for this understanding as he arrived at it in 
1971 when it was far less evident than now that 
the revolution was over. His book displays the 
breadth of research, historical depth, and com- 
parative reach one expects of this distinguished 
political sociologist. It contains an enormous 
amount of data and overturns many favorite 
convictions about student politics. In those 
areas I am familiar with I found only a few 
minor errors (Jane Addams was not, as he says, 
a "socialist supporter.” Eugene Genovese did 
not "lose" his job at Rutgers) But the over- 
whelming impression conveyed by this volume 
is one of intelligence and authority. Lipset 
approaches student politics with freshness and 
.originality, not in the grandiose manner of chic 
sociology, but by carefully building a mosaic of 
evidence that is often different and frequently 
convincing. The last portion of the book has a 
slightly unfinished quality, as if he were work- 
ing toward a theory without quite getting there. 
All the same this is to my mind far and away 
the best analysis of student radicalism yet writ- 
ten, essential reading for anyone interested in 
the subject. 

Kirkpatrick Sale has tried hard to write a 
professional history of SDS. This is a huge 
volume that offers many details historians will 
appreciate and a reasonable amount of docu- 
mentation in support of them. The problem 
with SDS is that it falls between two stools. 
Apart from a few remarkable people like Bruce 
Catton and Arthur Schlesinger, jr, who com- 
bine the liveliness of good journalism with the 
strengths of good history, most writers must 
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choose between the two. Sale is a journalist 
who aimed to write history and ended up with 
something that demonstrates the worst features 
of both professions. The book lacks vividness, 
color, and the attention to personality that 
distinguishes good journalism. And for all its 
detail and.documentation Sale's book does not 
answer the important questions any good his- 
torian would confront. The result is little more 
than a chronicle of events. 

Sale wrote his book because he admired 
Students for a Democratic Society, but while 
some authors can write critically of people they 
like, Sale is not one of them. His affection for 
SDS makes him a poor judge of it and leads 
him to credit the organization for changes in 
American life it had little or nothing to do 
with. T'he truth is, and Lipset offers much evi- 
dence on this point, that most of SDS's growth 
was directly related to the war in Vietnam. 
When it appeared to be an effective vehicle for 
student antiwar sentiment it prospered. When 
it tried almost anything else it failed. Few in 
SDS were willing to admit this, and in 1965 they 
deliberately downgraded antiwar activity for a 
while. Sale denies this point too, but much of 
his own material helps validate it. Over and 
over he chronicles the slow rise and rapid fall 
of SDS projects and the great surges of growth 
that followed each successful antiwar demon- 
stration or campaign. Yet it never occurs to 
him that what this meant is that despite heroic 
efforts to diversify, SDS had only one effective 
issue. It would have collapsed in the seventies 
even if the leadership had been less self- 
destructive. 

'Taken together these books reflect the in- 
terest publishers, if not necessarily readers, still 
have in student politics. But as is always true 
of supposedly popular subjects most of these 
volumes have serious deficiencies. The only 
book that really works is Lipset's, and that is be- 
cause he is an excellent scholar who, with his 
associates and students, has been working in this 
field for many years. As a group these books 
prove again that there is no substitute for pro- 
fessional skill and experience, qualities much 
maligned in the 1960s and now more badly 
needed than ever for that reason, 

WILLIAM L. O'NEILL 
Rutgers University, 
New Brunswick 
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HAROLD EUGENE DAVIS. Latin American Thought: 
A Historical Introduction. Baton Rouge: Lou- 
isiana State University Press. 1972. Pp. ix, 269. 
$10.00. 

Harold E. Davis, as University Professor of 
Latin American Studies at the American Uni- 
versity, has put his own extensive philosophical 
and historical knowledge to excellent use in 
advancing the field of Latin American intellec- 
tual history by reporting his persevering re- 
search in numerous books and articles and, 
by his stimulating and careful guidance, raising 
up a generation of graduate students in that 
subject. His present work, leading "the thought- 
ful reader" (p. ix) to an ever-increasing litera- 
ture, conveniently traces for him the complex 
development of socialpolitical thought occur- 
ring south of the border from the pre-Colum- 
bian era until today. A selected bibliography 
and copious annotation will further aid in- 
vestigation of some two hundred fifty major 
and minor Latin American authors who deal 
with anthropological economic, educational, 
ethical, historical and legal concerns. 

This wide-ranging subject matter is treated 
in less than three hundred pages, forcing the 
author to assume his reader's familiarity with 
major trends in European philosophy and 
theology as they impinge upon Latin American 
thought. Three of his eleven chapters describe 
the sources and characteristics of that thought, 
trace broadly the contributions made by Indian, 
African, and European thinkers during the 
colonial era, and point to problems still need- 
ing scholarly investigation. After indicating 
the impact of the Enlightenment upon leaders 
of the independence movement, discussion 
centers upon the American continental and 
West Indian thinkers of the national period. 
Nineteenth-century postindependence thought 
is necessarily treated within the broad frame- 
work of romanticism and positivism—those 
"two stages of Hispanic-American thought" 
explicated by Zea. However, Davis's emphasis 
upon "five streams of European influence" 
(pp. 64 ff) significantly broadens the analysis 
given in his Latin American Social Thought 
(1961). To the previously perceived effects of 
British political economy, French utopian 
socialism, and Cousin’s eclecticism, Davis now 
adds Lamennais’s liberalism and the tradi- 
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tionalism advocated by Balmes, Donoso Cortes, 
and de Maistre. In parallel fashion the author 
depicts five trends shaping twentieth-century 
thought: a continuing positivism, spiritualism 
and Krausism, Marxism and anarchism, neo- 
Thomism, and existentialist idealism. 

The author sets forth his matter by means 
of brief summaries of pertinent philosophical 
trends and biobibliographical sketches of vary- 
ing lengths of Latin American thinkers. Some 
sketches—previously included in three earlier 
works—are now extensively revised in the light 
of further research. This new book updates 
in many respects W. Rex Crawford's 4 Cen- 
tury of Latin American Thought (1944; 1961), 
noting past and contemporary thinkers who 
could not, for various reasons, have been in- 
cluded in that earlier work. Davis's wider time 
frame and treatment of Brazilian thought ex- 
pands upon the purview of Martin S. Stabb's 
In Quest of Identity: Patterns in the Spanish 
American Essay of Ideas (1967). A valuable 
companion, and in some instances even a 
corrective, is now provided for Miguel Jorrín's 
and John D. Martz's Latin-American Political 
Thought and Ideology (1970). Latin American- 
ists, researchers, students, and teachers will all 
find Davis's new book a compact vade mecum, 
guiding them through a complicated subject. 

FRANK MACD. SPINDLER 
George Mason University 


ROBERT L. BRUNHOUSE. In Search of the Maya: 
The First Archaeologists. Albuquerque: Uni- 
versity of New Mexico Press. 1973. Pp. vii, 


243. $7.95. 


Scholarly training in many parts of the United 
States often ignores the extensive historical 
surveys of relevant literature that are funda- 
mental to the academic process. Therefore, 
when a review of documents or literature re- 
lated to a specific discipline appears, it war- 
rants close attention. Robert L. Brunhouse 


“provides brief summaries of the lives and works 


of eight men (Antonio del Río, Guillermo 
Dupaix, Juan Galindo, Jean Frédéric Waldek, 
john Lloyd Stephens, Charles Étienne Bras 
seur de Bourbourg, Augustus Le Plongeon, 
and E. H. Thompson) who were important 
figures in the initial investigation of the an- 
cient Maya. In doing so Brunhouse also pro- 
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vides similar information about Alice Dixon 
Le Plongeon and Frederick Catherwood. As 
Brunhouse points out, none of these indi- 
viduals were archeologists as the term is now 
understood. They became involved in Maya 
studies by assignment (del Río and Dupaix), 
through an interest in linguistics (Brasseur de 
Bourbourg) by marriage (Alice Le Plongeon), 
or as an aspect of adventurous living (Galindo). 
Indeed their backgrounds are entirely diverse 
and provide interesting and exciting reading. 

The brief summaries of the lives of these 
ten people readily indicate why their work 
is little remembered and why that of Bras- 
seur de Bourbourg is perhaps the most durable. 
His background was uniquely academic and 
his training well suited to the tasks he under- 
took. The remainder were adventurers at best, 
frauds at worst. E. H. Thompson, who may 
have been a better ethnographer than arche- 
ologist, is a fitting person with whom to end 
this slim volume. Thompson in many ways 
provides the transition from nineteenth-cen- 
tury adventurism to twentieth-century scholar- 


ship. Although "Thompson was not the last. 


"amateur" to contribute to Maya studies, he 
certainly ranks among the best. 

In much the same fashion as his earlier book 
on Sylvanus G. Morley, Brunhouse offers an 
interesting volume in which the relationship 
between the personalities of his "characters" 
and the nature of their products is clearly 
visible. There is also a great deal of useful 
data cited to provide a history for Maya 
studies. Unfortunately the author appears un- 
familiar with some of the basic concepts that 
have been developed in contemporary Maya 
research. All too often, such as in the brief 
outline of Maya culture history in the epilogue, 
data are confused and now-discarded beliefs 
are presented as if they were accepted theory. 

A good bibliography of the period would 
be of immense value to scholars interested in 
the importance of these early investigations 
to subsequent theory and research. Brunhouse 
provides an extensive and annotated bibliogra- 
phy, but in a form that could be improved. 
Some difficulties that detract from the reading 
of the text include several typographical er- 
rors, occasional use of peculiar syntax, and 
reference to numerous "shadow-like" historical 
figures, who appear briefly and vanish without 
further textual reference or descriptive sub- 
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stance. The presentation of many chapters 
generally suffers from the lack of an easy flow 
of ideas or stylistically effective form. 
Despite an attempt to deal with these per- 
sonalities as they relate to accomplishments, 
this book offers little in the way of under- 
standing for these early Maya researchers. 
There are even inferences that they were con- 
ducting archeological investigations in a poor 
manner, despite the author's understanding 
of their respective backgrounds. Most of these 
people were at best "antiquarians" and can 
in no way be taken to task for any lack of 
archeological ability. The academic .climate 
and popular attitudes of the day were sig- 
nificant forces in directing the activities of 
Waldek, Stephens, and others, and their ac- 
complishments were the product of their own 
personalities responding to the times. Brun- 
house indicates quite clearly that for each of 
these people there existed the excitement and 
the wonder of discovery that all too often 
was balanced by the tragedy of their own lives. 
MARSHALL JOSEPH BECKER 
West Chester State College 


PETER GERHARD. A Guide to the Historical 
Geography of New Spain. (Cambridge Latin 
American Studies, 14.) New York: Cambridge 
University Press. 1972. Pp. ix, 476. $47.50. 


This quite magnificent guide, unique of its 
genre, reflects the author's lifetime of close 
personal association and familiarity with the 
people and places of Mexico and with the 
vast archival resources, especially in Sevilla 
and Mexico City, available for the study of 
its past. 

A succinct thirty-three-page introduction 
on aboriginal and colonial backgrounds, well 
supported by maps, is followed by historical 
summaries of each of the 129 minor civil 
divisions (alcaldias mayores or, after 1786, 
partidos) of the gobierno of New Spain. For 
every regional unit there is a brief geographical 
description, followed by discussions of native 
linguistic and political geography at the mo- 
ment of the Conquest, the assignment of 
encomiendas, the Spanish governing apparatus, 
ecclesiastical divisions, and the history of 
population and settlements. Maps for each 
alcaldía mayor, which condense a. great deal 
of information derived largely from unpub- 
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lished documents, clarify the confusing matter 
of jurisdictional boundaries. The sections on 
population and settlements give special atten- 
tion to demographic history and the reloca- 
tions of population. On the controversial mat- 
ter of native population densities Gerhard is 
essentially in agreement with the Berkeley 
school that suggests a population of perhaps 
twenty-two million for central Mexico in 1519, 
declining disastrously to less than one million 
by 1620. For each regional unit there is com- 
prehensive and critical review of the source 
materials—both monographic and archival— 
descriptive of central and southern Mexico 
throughout the three centuries of Spanish rule. 
Emphasis is deservedly placed on the relaciones 
geográficas, which, probably better than any 
other documents, illumine the relation of man 
to land in the colonial period. 

'The gobierno of New Spain here considered 
is defined as the area that was ruled by the 
, viceroy in the capacity of gobernador. This 
included the country south to the isthmus of 
Tehuantepec and north to the Chichimec fron- 
tier as far as San Luis Potosí and almost to 
Guadalejara. A later publication dealing sim- 
ilarly with Yucatán, Nueva Galicia, and other 
gobiernos of what is now Mexico is promised. 

The author modestly terms his work "an out- 
line intended to simplify the study of Mexican 
historical geography during the period when 
Old World and New World races and cultures 
came together." With an index that lists more 
than 5,500 place names and personal names 
it will be an indispensable tool for students 
of Mexico's colonial history. It should provide 
a strong impetus to local area studies and en- 
courage increased emphasis on ecological and 
geographical approaches to them. It will also 
save scholars countless hours and quite pos- 
sibly many egregious errors. 

JAMES J. PARSONS 
University of California, 
Berkeley 


MANUEL MALDONADO-DENIS. Puerto Rico: A Socio- 
Historic Interpretation. Translated by ELENA 
viaLo. New York: Random House. 1972. Pp. xiv, 
336. Cloth $8.95, paper $2.45. 


This Marxist criticism of Spanish and United 
States imperialism in Puerto Rico is a study of 
` what status the island should have: assimilation, 
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autonomy, or independence. Assimilationist and 
autonomist parties neither advocate nor use 
violence, nor did De Diego and leaders of the’ 
Puerto Rican Independence party, but fol. 
lowers of Betances, Albizu Campos, and others 
have advocated and used violence. 

The history of United States imperialism un- 
til 1930 is like versions standard for decades in 
the United States. As to status, most parties at 
the beginning expected statehood. Congress and 
the courts had a different intention, and hence 
the status dispute was resumed. Under Spain, 
as under the United States, autonomists follow- 
ing Mufioz Rivera were dominant. 

The history of the thirties is scholarly and 
shows what misery and crisis the 1929 depres- 
«sion brought to Puerto Rico. Four nationalists 
and one policeman were killed during a con- 
frontation near the university in 1995; two 
nationalists murdered Colonel Riggs, the police 
chief, in 1936 and were killed afterwards in the 
police station; and in 1937 Nationalist marchers 
were fired on by police killing nineteen march- 
ers and bystanders. Albizu Campos was im- 
prisoned for attempted overthrow of the gov- 
ernment by force. Colonel Riggs's friend, Sena- 
tor Tydings, proposed a bill to provide for 
independence, a "basically punitive" bill ac- 
cording to Maldonado-Denis (p. 125). 

The second half of the book treats the age 
of Luis Muñoz Marín and the Popular Demo- 
cratic party in power since 1940—except during 
1968-72, when a split in their party allowed 
the statehood party to win the governorship 
and the House of Representatives. In this half 
of the book scholarship is too often displaced 
by political vituperation, insufficient evidence, 
and arguments no liberal democrat can accept. 
Calling Mufioz Marín "the hangman and jailer 
of Albizu Campos" (p. 198) is vituperation 
rather than scholarship. '"The vicious circle of 
poverty" in Puerto Rico (p. 179) disregards the 
evidence that the island enjoys the highest 
level of living in Latin America. The decisive 
error in the study is to expect a violent estab- 
lishment of independence (p. 301) despite the 
rejection of independence parties by the middle 
classes and the poor (pp. 180, 249) who consti- 
tute, after all, about ninety per cent of Puerto 
Rico. 

MILLARD HANSEN 
University of Puerto Rico, 
Rio Piedras 
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A communication will be considered only if it 
relates to an article or review published in this 
journal; publication of such a communication 
or of any part of it is solely at the editors’ dis- 
cretion, Limitations of space require that a 
communication concerning a review be no 
longer than the review to which it refers and in 
no case longer than 500 words. Communica- 
tions concerning articles ‘or review articles may 
be no more than r,ooo words, and the editors 
reserve the right to impose a lower limit. The 
schedule of-publication and the time needed to 
send a communication to the author of the ar- 
ticle or review in question for such reply as he 
may care to make virtually preclude the possi- 
bility of publication in the issue following that 
in which the original article or review ap- 
peared. Unless, in the editors judgment, some 
major scholarly purpose is served, rejoinders 
will not be published. 


The following communication is in response to 
Lewis L. Gould's review of M. Thomas Batley's 
Reconstruction in Indian Territory: A Story 
of Avarice, Discrimination, and Opportunism 


(AHR, 79 [1974]: 876). 
TO THE EDITOR; 


The thesis of this study is inherent within its 
title, and primary sources substantiate the “re- 
. cital of information" and the thesis of the 
contents concerning the political, economic, 
and social fortunes or misfortunes of the Five 
Civilized "Tribes during the reconstruction 
period in Indian Territory. 

Since the evaluation of style, duliness, or 
colorfulness of literary content is a matter of 
opinion based upon one's frame of reference 
including such factors as personal interest, age, 


semantics, expertise, and whether one views 
history as an art or science—if Professor Gould 
finds the volume lifeless—I plead no contest. 

As for the validity of content and accuracy 
of scholarship, there is, I hope, something posi- 


- tive to be said for the research thoroughly ex- 


ecuted. in various archives, museums, law li- 
braries, and collections from which the data 
were collected. 

Since secondary sources were only used gen- 
erally for the first chapter, “Before Reconstruc- 
tion," which merely surveyed the adjustment 
period following removal in Indian Territory 
before and during the Civil War, and not for the 
succeeding chapters on which the thesis fo- 
cused, it should be understandable that primary 
sources would not bear recent copyrights. Tri- 
bal records, reports of Indian agents and the 
commissioner of Indian affairs, government 
documents, and other relevant unpublished 
data provided in large measure the primary 
sources used. 

"Because the issues were so confusing, a pre- 
ponderance of raw data was obtained for pages 
129-36, which discuss "Financial Negotiations 
of the Choctaw and Chickasaw Nations." Any 
interested reader should check the papers of 
Peter Pitchylyn, Thomas Gilcrease Institute of 
American History and Art, Tulsa, Oklahoma; 
Letters of Chiefs, Choctaw Tribal Records, 
Indian Archives, Oklahoma Historical Society; 
Senate Reports; Letters Received by Office of 
Indian Affairs, National Archives, Choctaw 
Agency; Charles Kappler, Jr. ed., Indian Laws 
and Treaties; House Executive Documents; 
Choctaw-Federal Relations Files, Indian Ar- 
chives, O.H.S.; Choctaw-National Council File, 
Choctaw Tribal Records; Senate Executive 
Documents; United States Statutes at Large; 
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House Miscellaneous Documents; and Senate 
Miscellaneous Documents. 

My raw data for pages 160-67 discussing 
"New Uses for Cherokee Land,” “Eastern Cher- 
okees Seek Finance," and "Old Settlers Seek 
Funds," were obtained from Annual Reports of 
Indian agents and commissioners of Indian 
affairs; Constitution and Laws of the Cherokee 
Nation; John Ross Manuscripts and Papers, 
University of Oklahoma, Norman; United 
States Statutes at Large; Kappler, Laws and 
Treaties; Letters Received by Office of Indian 
Affairs; North Carolina Cherokee File (Nor- 
man); House Executive Documents; Court of 
Claims; United States Supreme Court Reports; 
Cherokee Legislation File (Norman); Senate 
Executive Documents; and Senate Reports 
among others. 

Finally, I claimed no definitive work on re- 
construction in Indian Territory, nor is there 
any effort to diminish credit from the great 
Oklahoma historians of single volumes. The 
claim is to provide a convenient, reliable ‘syn- 
thesis for supplementary reading of the period 
and the territory for high school students, col- 
lege students, and other interested individuals. 
This volume facilitates time as students do not 
have to search from source to source but have 
available a simply written reference to assist 
in their academic endeavors. This it does. 

M. THOMAS BAILEY 
Grambling College 


TO THE EDITOR: 


David E. Stannard’s article (“Death and Dying 
in Puritan New England,” AHR, 78 [1973]: 
1805-30) generalizes that "the Puritans were 
gripped individually and collectively by an 
intense and unremitting fear of death” (p. 
1315). He specifies that only the devout Puri- 
tan of the seventeenth century is the concern 
of the article (p. 1306). 

John Eliot (1604-90), the “apostle to the 
Indians," is an exception to Stannard's thesis. 
Eliot is genérally regarded as a saint of the New 
England Way. Cotton Mather represents Eliot 
first as fearless of death and second as actually 
anticipating death as a joyful experience. 
Mather’s opinion is expressed in .Magnalia 
Christi Americana: "I believe he had a con- 
tinual assurance of the devine love, marvel- 
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lously sealing, strengthening, and refreshing 
him for many lustres of years before he died; 
and for this cause, the fear of death was ex- 
tirpated out of his heavenly soul, more than 
out of most men alive. . . . Labouring once 
under a fever and the ague a visitant asked 
him, how he did? and he replied, 'Very well, 
but anon I expect a paroxism.' Said the visitant, 
'Sir, I fear not; but unto that he answered, 


‘Fear! no, no, I been't afraid, I thank God I 


been't afraid to die Dying would not have 
been any more to him, than sleeping to a 
weary man" (vol 1, pp. 541-42). Eliot's dying 
words are reputed to have been preserved by 
Mather in the same volume: "His last breath 
smelt strong of Heaven, and was articled into 
none but very gracious notes; one of the last 
words whereof was, "Welcome joy!' and at last 
it went away calling upon the standers by, 
‘Pray, pray, pray!’ which was the thing in which 
so vast a portion of it had been before em- 
ployed" (p. 578). 

David Stannard has made a valuable contri- 
bution to understanding the Puritan attitude 
toward death. I would like to suggest that the 
seventeenth-century Puritans were a complex 
group and had more than one attitude toward 
death. 

FREDERICK F. HARLING 
Westfield. State College 


MR. STANNARD REPLIES; 


Much of Professor Harling's point is made by 
failing ‘to quote my entire sentence: "[The 
evidence] suggests that the Puritans were 
gripped individually and collectively by an in- 
tense and unremitting fear of death, while simul- 
taneously clinging to the traditional Christian 
rhetoric of viewing death as a release and relief 
for the earth-bound soul.” The second half of 
this sentence is in part a direct reference to the 
kind óf rhapsodizing evident throughout Pro- 
fessor Harling's citation from Mather. Never- 
theless, it may well be true that Eliot's death is 
an exception to my thesis—indeed, the citing 
of Eliot hardly exhausts the list—although the 
thesis in question is somewhat more complex 
than either Professor Harling's letter or the 
sentence quoted above would suggest. But it 
is worth remembering that the article surveys 
the ideas and behavior of a large number of 
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intensely religious people during a century and 
a half of vigorous growth and social change. 
In examining the sermons, tracts, journals, and 
correspondence of this period, I was struck by 
certain remarkably consistent patterns in Puri- 
tan thought and action when facing the prob- 
lem of death. Had there been no exceptions at 
all to these patterns I would have been 
astounded and more than a little suspicious; 
moreover, I would have been led to question a 
particularly appropriate aphorism of Aldous 
Huxley's that I have always held dear: “The 
only completely consistent people are the 
dead." 

DAVID E. STANNARD 

New Haven, Connecticut 


TO THE EDITOR: 


I am writing to correct an erroneous impression 
left by Professor George Kent in his review 
of Total War: The Story of World War II 
(AHR, 78 [1973]: 1427-28) by Peter Calvo- 
coressi and Guy Wint. Speaking of the strategic 
bombing campaign against Germany, Professor 
Kent indicated that it became “fully effective” 
in the fall of 1943. However one might define 
“effective,” the course of events in the Com- 
bined Bomber Offensive (CBO) provides no 
basis for such a claim. On the contrary, the 
official U.S. historians of our wartime air effort 
described the latter part of 1943 as the “au- 
tumn crisis” in the American strategic attack. 
The first deep penetrations of German airspace 
during the period, notably the raid on Schwein- 
furt in October, had clearly demonstrated that 
the loss rate on such missions would be unac- 
ceptable without fighter escort throughout their 
entire profile. The development of such capa- 
bility in the P-47's and P-51’s (especially the 
latter) during the winter months of 1943-44, 
chiefly through the use of external fuel tanks, 
laid the basis for the later and highly success- 
ful attack on transportation and oil target 
systems. These began in the spring of 1944. 
Similarly, on the British side, there is little 
to support Professor Kent's assertion. Instead, 
in April 1944, Sir Arthur. Harris, commander 
of RAF Bomber Command, was forced to ad- 
mit that German night-fighter opposition had 
almost reached the point at which "night 
bombing attacks by existing methods and types 
of heavy bomber would involve percentage 
casualty rates which could not in the long run 
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be sustained" (Sir Charles Webster and Noble 
Frankland, The Strategic Air Offensive Against 
Germany [vol. 2, p. 193]). In fact, as the official 
British historians of CBO point out, the disas- 
trous night RAF attack on Nuremberg of the 
month previous, from which 94 of 795 heavy 
bombers dispatched failed to return, had al- 
ready “brought the Bomber Command tactics 
of massed and concentrated attacks against 
major targets to a dead stop" (Webster and 
Frankland, p. 193). Reduction of the German 
fighter defenses to impotence was rooted in the 
development of American escort fighters, which 
both destroyed Luftwaffe fighters directly and 
allowed attack on the supportive fuel and air- 
craft industries. This, in turn, enabled the 
British and American heavy-bomber forces to 
help create conditions for successful invasion 
and carry out the more purely “strategic” 
attacks of late 1944 and early 1945 which, in 
fact, did bring the German economy to the 
point of collapse. If one wished to cite a time 
when the strategic bombing campaign became 
“fully effective,” the facts described above mili- 
tate for keying the selection to the introduction 
of the truly long-range escort fighter. Hence, 
spring 1944 would be a much better time than 
that indicated by Professor Kent, although, 
depending on the definition of "fully effective,” 
arguments for other time periods might cer- 
tainly be made. 

THOMAS A. JULIAN 

U.S. Air Force 


PROFESSOR KENT REPLIES: 


My statement on the effectiveness of Allied 
bombing of Germany was not meant to reflect 
my personal judgment, but rather to para- 
phrase Calvocoressi’s opinion. I thought that 
this would be clear within the context of the 
paragraph. Since this was apparently not the 
case, it is good to have Colonel Julian's view 
on this subject. 

GEORGE O. KENT 

University of Maryland, 

College Park ` 


TO THE EDITOR: 


We believe, as Alan Spitzer does, that historical 
interpretation is dependent upon the form 
and conceptual base of the question posed (see 
“The Historical Problem of Generations,” 
AHR, 78 [1973]: 1353-85). Often the appro- 
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priate conceptual base is obscured when ques- 
tions are framed as mutually exclusive or anti- 
thetical Spitzer concludes by suggesting that 
"(1) Recurrent collective behavior is associated 
with a certain phase of the life cycle. (2) Groups 
of coevals are stamped by some collective ex- 
perience." He seems to set them in opposition 
when he writes that "distinctions can be made 
to fit into one [italics ours] of the above cate- 
gories" (p. 1385). This repeats the formulation 
in the quotation from Norval Glenn and 
Ted Hefner (p. 1379), where the two proposi- 
tions are set in direct opposition by "or." It is 
implied in the earlier quotation of Seymour 
Lipset and Everett Ladd on Aristotle and 
Mannheim (p. 1372). 

As an illustration, both Spitzer's categories 
(1) and (2) apply to the political party identi- 
fication data presented in Spitzer's table 7. As 
to the aging phenomenon (1) it is indeed 
true that respondents who were older tended 
to identify more closely with the Republican 
party; that difference is consistently about .7 
per cent per year. As a correlate of identification 
as Republican, age is important; by statistical 
calculations, a most substantial correlation of 
91. 

But if it is to be argued that (2) coeval or 
cohort effects resulting from “some collective 
experience" are important, then it is appro- 
priate to examine the consistentness of identi- 
fication patterns of each of Spitzer's cohorts, 
labeled “A” through "I" in table 7. As measures 
of variation in party identification within each 
cohort, we computed the variance (a measure 
of dispersion) of each cohort and compared 
them to the variance within each age group. 
The mean, or average, variance within each 
cohort was 58.61; the average variance within 
each age group was 80.85. The data seem to 
show that party identification is more consistent 
within cohorts that within age groups. Spitzer's 
category (2) on cohort experience also holds. 
The same analysis was performed on the low- 
education data presented in Spitzer's table 5. 
The results are similar. Findings in support of 
one of Spitzer's propositions do not negate the 
other. The two propositions are both true and 
not mutually exclusive. 

H. WARREN BUTTON 

RICHARD A. ZELLER 

State University of New York, 
Buffalo l 
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PROFESSOR SPITZER REPLIES: 


Although I did say that my categories were 
“distinct, though sometimes overlapping” (p. 
1385), I do believe that Button and Zeller's 
point is worth emphasizing. The various cate- 
gories are conceptually distinct but not mutu- 
ally exclusive in the real world. 

In their specific example Button and Zeller 
seem to miss a somewhat different point. Merely 
to establish the statistical correlation of older 
cohorts with Republicanism, without "correct- 
ing for trend,” is not to establish a relationship 
between the older phases of the life cycle and 
conservatism, because the older cohorts might 
have retained their youthful attitudes while the 
population in general shifted to the Left. 

I do agree that in principle there could be 
simultaneous cohort and life-cycle correlations. 

ALAN B. SPITZER 
University of Iowa 


TO THE EDITOR: 


The death of Jesse D. Clarkson would make 
it uncourteous of me to reply directly to his 
review of my The Origins of Capitalism in 
Russia: Industry and Progress during the Six- 
teenth and Seventeenth Centuries (AHR, 78 
[1973]: 718). I want to say a few words, how- 
ever, about the issues raised in the book and 
in Clarkson’s review, especially the question 
of how historians should characterize the Rus- 
sian economy and society of the fifteenth to 
the seventeenth centuries. After defining 
“capitalism” at some length, my book then sur- 
veys the evidence which could lead one to think 
that capitalism emerged, if haltingly, in Russian 
industry at this time. I also maintain that 
Russian industry often compared well to West- 
ern counterparts. (For example, the blast fur- 
maces of the Tula iron manufactories of the 
1630s were then the largest in the world.) Even 
reliance upon foreigners for technology and 
entrepreneurship did not set Russia as apart 
from such countries as Sweden or England as 
one might think. 

This concept of Russian development places 
her economy in an international context and 
emphasizes the nation’s role as a trading partner 
and object of foreign investment. This led me, 
in the manner of Platonov, Kozlovskii, Tsvetaev, 
and others, to characterize seventeenth-century 
Russia as a place ready to utilize the skills of for- 
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eign soldiers, physicians, soldiers, etc. Of course I 
was also forced into an extensive discussion of 
why capitalism and the "social psychologies 
which are so much the product of that [capi- 
talistic] technology" did not register still fur- 
ther gains by the 16gos. On the other hand, a 
full chapter was needed on state mercantilist 
policy, and the picture that emerges here is 
one of tsars and key advisers appreciative of 
Western industry and skills and doing much 
to foster their introduction in Muscovy. 

This approach apparently caused some re- 
viewers to think The Origins of Capitalism in 
Russia is "a rich, scholarly, intelligent, and 
useful book." To others my interpretations 
might seem quite wrong. Professor Clarkson 
possibly belonged to the latter group, for in 
his textbook on Russian history he makes this 
statement: "In early Muscovy there is—apart 
from the Stroganovs and the monasteries—no 
indication of any capitalistic spirit, of rational 
calculation of economic activity for the sake 
of long time gain." In the closing pages of my 
book I quote this as an example of how poor 
our understanding of this subject has some- 
times been. One could cite any number of 
seventeenth-century Russian entrepreneurs to 
demolish Clarkson's contention. (As it was, I 
chose the rather modest example of Boris Mor- 
ozov, who, in addition to many Russian-oriented 
enterprises, owned "seventeen large potash fac- 
tories whose output was esteemed even abroad, 
and which brought him an annual income of 
24,000 rubles.”) It is all the more unfortunate 
for such notions to serve as the basis for a text, 
a work designed for those possessing no inde- 
pendent knowledge of the subject. 

Is it not time for specialists to rethink the 
entire question of the place of Russia in the 
European world of the fifteenth through the 
seventeenth centuries? In calling for this I 
do not imagine that the result would be a 
complete reversal of our image of Muscovy as a 
"rude and barbarous kingdom." Soviet histo- 
rians long ago abandoned the contention that 
Russian technology of this period was compa- 
rable to the West and the result of indigenous 
development; other Soviet scholars are now in 
the process of reconsidering what has been for 
them established interpretations on the capi- 
talist nature of the early modern Russian econ- 
omy. We have no need to take over what our 
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colleagues in the USSR are outgrowing, but 
rather to create with them a broad, new syn- 
thesis closely based upon factual evidence seen 
in a comparative perspective. Future sessions 
at AHA conventions should be devoted to 
this important task. 

JOSEPH T. FUHRMANN 

Tusculum College 


TO THE EDITOR: 


The misleading and inadequate review of my 
book Transport and Communication in Early 
Medieval Europe, AD 500-1100 (AHR, 78 
[1973]: 1030) by Professor John Beeler impels 
me to write. It is difficult to see how the es- 
sential points of the book could be so consis- 
tently missed or ignored. To spend one third 
of his review carping on the dates in the title 
is no service to his readers who, after all, are 
entitled to learn what the book is all about. 
The inclusion of the dates was not part of the 
original title as proposed by me but was added 
at the suggestion of the publishers and is no 
more essential to the purpose of the book than 
Professor Beeler's own use of dates in the title 
of his Warfare in Feudal Europe 730-1200 
(1971). A cursory reading, using Professor 
Beeler's techniques, shows that his book con- 
tains material dating from "the first three 
centuries of the Christian era" (p. 7) to "the 
opening engagements of the United States Civil 
War" (p. 252). The examples I have given in 
my book are included for the legitimate pur- 
pose of comparison, are carefully identified 
as such, and no attempt is made to limit such 
comparisons to the early medieval period. 

Any review should at least mention such 
basic information as that the book is illustrated. 
Many of the illustrations are rare and pre- 
viously unpublished; reproductions of such 
quality are a considerable expense to the pub- 
lisher, who did not stint in the production of 
this book. Mention could be made that this 
is the only book devoted to this subject that 
has appeared in any language in the last 150 
years and that it is an interdisciplinary study 
bringing together for the first time much new 
material from many varied fields. Many general 
readers, as well as specialists, would be inter- 
ested to learn that it proposes explanations for 
the accuracy of Viking navigation (pp. 150- 


‘ 


51) as well as providing evidence for an earlier 
use of the stirrup in Western Europe than 
proposed by Lynn White, jr. (p. 102). The 
careful analysis of the evidence for and against 
Roman possession of the pivoted front axle 
(pp. 118-21) with the final revelation that the 
most cherished evidence is an imaginative re- 
construction is also worth nothing. 

Parts of the book are controversial as well 
as revolutionary—such as the assertion that the 
horse was a comparatively rare animal in West- 
ern Europe in the early Middle Ages (pp. 65- 
6g)—but the evidence is carefully cited. Ref- 
erence to the footnotes of the book scarcely 
confirms Professor Beeler’s assertion “that 
many of the sources on which this study is 
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based are noncontemporary." The index was 
intentionally limited to only key concepts, and 
names and items such as I have mentioned 
above are easily located by its use. i 
Finally, Professor Beeler’s repetitive last 

sentence, “While Professor Leighton’s study 
falls well short of its promise, it does provide 
helpful details for any serious study of trans- 
portation and communication during the late 
imperial and early medieval periods" can be 
interpreted as a gratuitous insult. It is only 
necessary to read this book to see that it is a 
serious study. 

ALBERT C. LEIGHTON 

State University of New York, 

College at Oswego 





Recent Deaths 





SAMUEL F acc Bemis, Sterling Professor Emeri- 
tus of Diplomatic History and Inter-American 
Relations at Yale, died in Bridgeport, Con- 
necticut, on September 26, 1973, after a long 
illness. He was born near Sturbridge, Mass- 
achusetts, in 1891, and during his lifetime had 
seen the American Historical Association grow 
from a very small group of scholars to its pres- 
ent impressive size. The study of American 
diplomatic history became his specialty almost 
by chance. After completing a baccalaureate 
and master’s degree at Clark University in Wor- 
cester, attending Clark because it was a virtually 
tuition-free institution and happened to be in 
the city where he lived, he took the recommen- 
dation of one of his Clark teachers, N. S. B. 
Gras, and went to Cambridge where he entered 
the seminar of Edward Channing. “The great 
Channing” was well into his multivolume his- 
tory of the United States and was moving his 
seminar along as his researches and publication 
progressed; when Bemis appeared in 1913 the 
seminar was up to the 1790s. As a doctoral 
thesis subject young Bemis was given the Jay 
Treaty with Great Britain of 1794. 

It was a fateful choice, in more ways than 
Bemis then understood. Nearly ten years earlier 
the president of Princeton University had told 
a group at the St. Louis Exposition that the 
best doctoral thesis subjects were taken, and 
only the high and dry places remained. How 
wrong Woodrow Wilson was! Virtually the 
whole of American history lay unoccupied, 
especially American diplomatic history, as 
Bemis showed so well in his subsequent career. 
Bemis even managed, in connection with his 
researches into Jay’s Treaty (as he came to de- 
scribe his subject), to take part in American 
diplomatic history. Going to France in 1916 


aboard the French Channel steamer Sussex, he 
caught sight of a German torpedo headed 
directly for the ship. He later so testified, and 
it was partly on the basis of his testimony (the 
Germans were contending that the Sussex had 
struck a mine) that President Wilson sent the 
so-called Sussex ultimatum, threatening to 
break relations if German submarines contin- 
ued to sink vessels contrary to the rules of 
international law. When the Germans chal- 
lenged the president early in 1917 the nation 
went to war. 

Bemis taught at Colorado College, at Whit- 
man College in Walla Walla, Washington, and 
then at George Washington University in the 
nation’s capital, where he came under the in- 
fluence of J. Franklin Jameson, who helped him 
advance professionally in many ways. In the 
latter 1920s Jameson arranged for him to under- 
take a gigantic project of photostating Euro- 
pean archival material pertaining to American 
history. Bemis went to Yale in 1935 and taught 
there until retirement in 1960. The following 
year he served as president of the AHA. 

All the while the books were appearing, each 
based on archival study, each the result of 
intense personal labor. A Bemis book was the 
solid result of its author’s work—no research 
assistants, no foundation grants. Jay’s Treaty 
appeared in 1923, and three years later Pinck- 
ney’s Treaty, which won a Pulitzer Prize. He 
edited the first ten volumes of The American 
Secretaries of State and Their Diplomacy, pub- 
lished in 1927-29. Diplomacy of the American 
Revolution came out in 1935, and in the same 
year appeared the epochal bibliographical 
study, done with Grace G. Griffin, Guide to 
the Diplomatic History of the United States. 
The frst edition of A Diplomatic History of 
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the United States was published in 1936, and 
there were four more editions. The textbook's 
single joke, about the fur seal caused a gen- 
eration of students to smile if not laugh. The 
initial edition showed some enthusiasm for 
American isolation, later removed. 'The author 
refused to take out a chapter endnote about 
the Lusitania despite increasing criticism that 
nothing had been proved against the British 
government. Bemis published his Latin Ameri- 
can Policy of the United States in 1943 and 
then, in 1949, the first volume of his Adams 
biography, John Quincy Adams and the Foun- 
dations of American Foreign Policy, which re- 
ceived a Pulitzer. In 1956 appeared John 
Quincy Adams and the Union, his last book 
and fittingly his best, a masterful drawing of 
the indefatigable J.Q.A. who in some ways 
resembled the biographer himself. 

Bemis through the years gained the reputa- 
tion of being a hard-bitten Yankee, dour and 
occasionally sharp, but his students understood 
that he reserved his formalities for laggards and 
slackers, whether Yalies or professional pre- 
tenders. To his students he was a marvelous 
storyteller, a constant inspiration, and a warm- 
hearted human being. A small, private cele- 
bration was held some years ago in a modest 
New York restaurant, and when the time came 
for a response by Bemis, “the teacher,” as he 
was called (he detested the words “doctor” and 
"professor"), did not make a speech but simply 
went around the room and remarked his pleas- 
ant memories, individually, of each of those 
persons present. 

He was one of the last of his great generation. 

ROBERT H. FERRELL 
Indiana University 


Oskar HALECKI, emeritus professor at Fordham 
University, died September 17, 1973, in White 
Plains, New York, at the age of eighty-two. 
Born in Vienna, Austria, he received his doc- 
torate at the University of Cracow in 1913 and 
taught Polish history there from 1916 to 1918. 
In 1919, following Poland's liberation, Halecki 
became professor of Eastern European history 
at the University of Warsaw, where he re- 
mained until 1939. He spent 1938 in the 
United States as a visiting professor under the 
Kosciusko Foundation. With the occupation of 
Poland in 1939, he went to France to preside 
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over the Polish University in Exile in Paris. 
When France was overrun in 1940, Halecki 
returned to the United States and taught at 
Vassar College and then at Fordham (1944- 
61). As one of the six founders of the Polish 
Institute of Arts and Sciences in America, he 
had served as its first executive director in 
1942, its president from 1952 to 1964, and its 
honorary president. He was president of the 
American Catholic Historical Association in 
1956 and won the John Gilmary Shea Prize for 
The Millennium in Europe in 1963. 


Mary PETER Mack died May 22, 1973, just 
four days before her forty-sixth birthday. She 
died at home on Riverside Drive in New York, 
at the work to which she had returned after 
yet another of the series of illnesses against 
which she had struggled for some twenty years, 
the consequences of the medication necessary 
to suppress an automune disease. 

Mary Mack, a native of Englewood, New 
Jersey, took her B.A. at Radcliffe College in 
1948; she proceeded to Columbia where she 
received an M.A. in 1952 and a Ph.D. in 1958. 
By then she had been awarded fellowships by 
the American Association of University Women 
and (twice) by the Social Science Research 
Council, which helped her carry on her research 
on Jeremy Bentham. In 1959 she began her 
teaching career as an instructor at City College 
of New York. After a year's grant from the 
Rockefeller Foundation, she was a lecturer at 
Columbia College, Columbia University, from 
1962 to 1964. Next came a Guggenheim fel. 
lowship and then an appointment as associate 
professor at Connecticut College where she re- 
mained until recurrent illness forced her to re- 
sign in 1969. 

No one who has read Mary Mack's Jeremy 
Bentham: An Odyssey of Ideas (1962) can 
retain the image of Bentham as a dry-as-dust 
Gradgrind. Her enthusiasm for Bentham’s 
quest for a new art-and-science of social im- 
provement, her admiration for his dedication 
to humanity, and her sympathetic understand- 
ing of his difficulties were effective not only 
because her views were vividly expressed. They 
were based on unprecedented (and perhaps 
still unmatched) knowledge of Bentham’s 
papers as well as careful examination of his 
published works. A Bentham Reader (1969) was 
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a further attempt to communicate her interest 
in Bentham. 

The undergraduates she taught were equally 
recipients of enthusiasm and understanding. A 
voracious learner herself, diligently mastering 
whatever she could find, never content to base 
her teaching on a superficial acquaintance with 
a subject, unwilling to meet a class if she were 
inadequately prepared, and incapable of sim- 
ply repeating what she had done before, she 
set herself formidable tasks. As she eagerly ex- 
plored, for those purposes and for her own 
delight, not only history and philosophy but 
science and art she used her knowledge not to 
dominate but humbly to stimulate the imagina- 
tion and curiosity that would free others for 
the same pursuit. Such an unstintingly gen- 
erous response, to the needs and interests of 
others, students, colleagues, and friends, would 
have been admirable in anyone; that she, living 
on bare nerve, should find the energy to keep 
working and to respond so generously seemed 
miraculous. 

In recent years she had been working on 
several projects. She had a continuing interest 
in the subject of some of her earlier articles, 
British politica] thought in the late nineteenth 
and twentieth centuries, which included Shaw, 
the Fabians, Seeley, Lowes Dickinson, Graham 
Wallas, and especially Morley and Haldane, 
two intellectuals who had been profoundly 
influential, she believed, as members of the 
cabinet. A second project, which we may hope 
to see in print, is The Disguises of Clio—an 
analysis of the kinds of thought, the problems, 
` the styles, the methods, the theory, and the 
practice of history. 

She is survived by her husband Byron David 
Mack with whom, from their days at Harvard, 
she shared a life of mutual emotional support 
and intellectual stimulation. 

M. M. GOLDSMITH 
University of Exeter 


Ricuarp A. NEWHALL, Brown Professor of His- 
tory Emeritus at Williams College, died June 
18, 1973, at the age of eighty-five. Born June 
12, 1888, he spent his undergraduate years at 
the University of Minnesota (B.A. 1910); most 
of his graduate work was at Harvard (Ph.D. 
1917). Before coming to Williams he taught at 
Harvard (1912-17, 1919) and Yale (1919-24). In 
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the First World War he served as a second 
lieutenant in the 28th Infantry, 1st Division 
AEF and was severely wounded at Cantigny, 
May 28, 1918; his left arm and hand were 
useless thereafter. After the war he was awarded 
two silver star decorations, having been twice 
cited in divisional orders. 

In accepting an offer from Williams in 1924 
Newhall had decided that a career there could, 
if circumstances should so dictate, be an en- 
tirely satisfactory accomplishment. Nothing in 
later years caused him to regret this decision. 
It was consonant with his belief that teaching 
rather than scholarship was his chief interest 
and that conditions at Williams, in contrast 
to Yale and Harvard, offered more opportunity 
for such activity. His early decision resulted in 
an unconscious identification with Williams 
College and the growth of an unsentimental 
loyalty that made it easy for him to. adjust to 
three different college administrations. He 
served as chairman of the history department 
from 1937 to 1948, as chairman pro tempore 
of the faculty from 1940 to 1953, and he headed 
the college during World War II in the ab- 
sence of President James Phinney Baxter, IH. 

Newhall's interest in teaching did not pre- 
clude his interest in scholarly research. It 
merely put it in second place. His own re- 
search had been channeled into medieval his 
tory by his desire at the Harvard graduate 
school to work under Charles Homer Haskins. 
Newhall's publications included two substan- 
tial scholarly monographs, The English Con- 
quest of Normandy, 1416-1424 (1924), and a 
book in the Harvard Historical Monographs 
series on English military administration, 1220— 
1440, titled Muster and Review (1940). He also 
wrote The Crusades (1927) for the Berkshire 
Studies in European History, a series designed 
for undergraduate teaching, edited by Newhall, 
Professor Lawrence Packard of Amherst (his 
closest academic and personal friend in these 
years), and Professor Sidney Packard of Smith. 
Newhall revised his own contribution in 1963, 
and it is still widely used. 

Newhall regarded his researches as a form of 
intellectual exercise primarily useful as a means 
of keeping his mind alert and capable of form- 
ing independent judgments. Convinced that 
this was highly desirable for anyone interested 
in teaching, he never sympathized with those 
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who complained of the training required for 
the Ph.D. On the other hand, he never felt any 
particular urge to give courses in his specialty 
nor to attempt seminar-ike instruction in imi- 
tation of the graduate school. 

Perhaps the most successful of his upper-class 
courses was one in modern European history, 
which covered the causes, course, and con- 
sequences of World War I. Newhall’s own 
experience as an undergraduate, and then as 
a participant in the war, had impressed upon 
him how little his generation had been taught 
about the situations that produced the war 
and how important it was to avoid such neglect 


in the education of the rising generation. His ' 


veteran status, which was obvious without re- 
mark, probably contributed to the success of 
this course. Although very restrained in refer- 
ring to his own war experiences, he could draw 
on his first-hand observations for illustration 
when appropriate to the discussion. If he ever 
did describe his own battle experience to any 
one it was a mark of unusual friendship. This 
happened seldom, and never in the classroom. 

Newhall enjoyed his relations with students. 
Even in retirement he came to know a re- 
markable number of Williams undergraduates. 
His pedagogical theories, developed gradually 
over the years, stressed discussion by the Socra- 
tic method. One of Newhall's basic aims as a 
teacher was to challenge the undergraduate 
notion that one opinion is as good as another 
by emphasizing that no opinion is valid at all 
unless the individual can explain why he holds 
it and why he objects to contrary ones. He 
never demanded agreement with his own views, 
merely that a student be sure of why he dis- 
agreed. He was content if he succeeded in 
making a student re-examine his own premises, 
and he did not bother much about those who 
refused obstinately to do so. 

Since Newhall believed that teaching was 
an art to be practiced by each teacher accord- 
ing to his own peculiarities rather than accord- 
ing to a prescribed system, he was unimpressed 
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by programs for improving education by jug- 
gling with the curriculum. He was concerned 
with preventing students from scattering their 
efforts and from evading the need for applying 
themselves. While not disposed to put up much 
fight in support of his views, he tended to be 
mildly contemptuous of those who seemed to 
him to entertain unrealistic notions about stu- 
dents and education, and he made only modest 
efforts to conceal this. 

In his years of retirement, from 1956 to 1973, 
Newhall took an active, continuing, and ener- 
getic interest in the college and its affairs, 
while carefully refraining from interfering in 
any way with its problems or decisions. He 
continued to cultivate his life-long love of 
music and art. He made his daily trek to the 
post-office (he was a discriminating stamp col- 
lector and one who carried on a large personal 
correspondence) and to the college library. He 
was somewhat frail with age in his last years, 
perhaps a bit unsure of his step after a stroke 
in 1967, from which he miraculously recovered. 

But until his death he remained a familiar 
figure in a small New England town. He was 
an important person on the Williams scene for 
over forty years. Yet he was never self-impor- 
tant, never puffed up unrealistically about what 
he had done here or in the larger scholarly 
world. Everyone recognized that he was always 
his own man, truly independent, with absolute 
intellectual integrity. He had an enormous in- 
fluence on those who had the good fortune to 
know him. Even for many in the town who 
only knew about him he was a presence—a 
kind of reassurance that character and will do 
count. He made a difference in our lives. 

RUSSELL H. BOSTERT 
Williams College 


Other members of the association who have 
died recently are Julian F. Jaffe of Upper 
Montclair, New Jersey; Sister Mary de Sales 
of Toledo, Ohio; and L. Seelig of New York 
City. 
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The American Historical Association will offer a prize in 1976 for the best his- 
torical book or manuscript (maximum length of 100,000 words) on the era of the 
American Revolution not in English, completed since July 1, 1969, and submitted 
no later than December 31, 1974. The award will consist of the translation and 
publication of the work in the United States and a two-month visit by the author 
in this country for purposes of scholarly work. The association is prepared to 
underwrite the cost of the prize (translation, publication, and travel expenses) in 
an amount not exceeding $6,000. Works originally written by a foreign author 
in English are not eligible for the award as publication vehicles in the English 
language are already available to them. 

Two copies of each entry must be submitted to the association en 
no later than December 31, 1974, clearly marked “Bicentennial Award.” 

The award will be announced during the year ı976 and presented at the an- 
nual meeting of the association in December 1976. 


James R. Scobie's article, “Buenos Aires as a Commercial-Bureaucratic City, 
1880-1910: Characteristics of a City's Orientation," which was published in the 
October 1972 issue of the AHR (77: 1095-73), was awarded the Conference on 
Latin American History Prize for 1973. 
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Festschriften and Miscellanies 





These volumes, recently received in the AHR 
office, do not lend themselves readily to unified 
reviews; the contents are therefore listed. Other 
Festschriften and similar volumes that are 
amenable to reviewing will be found in the 
review section. 


BAKER, DEREK, editor. Sanctity and Secularity: 
The Church and the World. (Studies in Church 
History, Volume 10.) New York: Barnes & No- 
ble. 1973. Pp. xiii, 224. $17.50. 
PHILIP SHERRARD, The Desanctification of Nature. 
KATHLEEN HUGHES, Sanctity and Secularity in the 
Early Irish Church. JANET NELSON, Royal Saints and 
Early Medieval Kingship. DEREK BAKER, “The Surest 
Road to Heaven’: Ascetic Spiritualities in English 
Post-Conquest Religious Life. CHRISTOPHER J. HOLDS- 
WORTH, The Blessings of Work: The Cistercian 
View. BRENDA M. BOLTON, Mulieres Sanctae. A. K. 
MCHARDY, The Representation of the English Lower 
Clergy in Parliament During the Later Fourteenth 
` Century. MARGARET HARVEY, Papal Witchcraft: The 
Charges Against Benedict XIII. JOEL T. ROSENTHAL, 
The Fifteenth-Century Episcopate: Careers and Be- 
quests. JOHN Bossy, Blood and Baptism: Kinship, 
Community and Christianity in Western Europe 
from the Fourteenth to the Seventeenth Centuries. 
GEOFFREY F. NUTTALL, Overcoming the World: The 
Early Quaker Programme. R. BUICK KNOX, Bishop 
John Hacket and His Teaching on Sanctity and 
Secularity. J. VAN DEN BERG, Orthodoxy, Rationalism 
and the World in Eighteenth-Century Holland. 
HADDON WILLMER, ‘Holy Worldliness’ in Nineteenth- 
Century England. PATRICK SCOTT, The Business of 
Belief: The Emergence of ‘Religious’ Publishing. 


DEMOLEN, RICHARD L., editor. One Thousand 
Years. Western Europe in the Middle Ages. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 1974. Pp. 


ix, 303. $5.50. 


DAVID HERLIHY, Ecological Conditions and Demo- 
graphic Change. DAVID NICHOLAS, Patterns of Social 
Mobility. DONALD E. QUELLER, Political Institutions. 
ROBERT E. LERNER, Literacy and Learning. JEFFREY 
BURTON RUSSELL, Varieties of Christian Experience. 


DEMOLEN, RICHARD L., editor. The Meaning of 
the Renaissance and Reformation. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 1974. Pp. viii, 385. 
$5-95- 


RICHARD L. DEMOLEN, The Age of Renaissance and 
Reformation. LAURO MARTINES, The Italian Renais- 
Sance. MARGARET E. ASTON, The Northern Renais- 
sance. JOHN M. HEADLEY, The Continental Reforma- 
tion. ARTHUR J. SLAVIN, The English Reformation. 
JOHN c. OLIN, The Catholic Reformation. RICHARD 
B. REED, The Expansion of Europe. DE LAMAR JEN- 
SEN, Power Politics and Diplomacy: 1500-1650. 


WCOD, G. A., AND O'CONNOR, P. S., editors. W. P. 
Morrell: A Tribute. Essays in modern and early 
modern history presented to William Parker 
Morrell, Professor Emeritus, University of 
Otago. Dunedin: University of Otago Press. 
1973. Pp. xii, 307. N. Z. 10.00. : 


F. L. W. WOOD, W.P.M. M. A. R. GRAVES, The House 
of Lords and the Politics of Opposition, April- 
May 1554. J. G. A. POCOCK, Political Thought in the 
Cromwellian Interregnum. DONALD M. SCHURMAN, 
Cape Defence in the Eighteen Seventies and Eight- 
ies: A Study in the fractured nature of an Im- 
perial problem. c. A. woop, Pax Britannica: The 
Royal Navy Around 1860. COLIN NEWBURY, “Treaty, 
Grant, Usage and Sufferance’: The Origins of 
British Colonial Protectorates. w. H. MCLEOD, The 
Kukas: A Millenarian Sect of the Punjab. DAVID 
HILLIARD, The Battle for Rennell Island: A Study 
in Missionary Politics. DAVID ROUTLEDGE, The Fail- 
ure of Cakobau, Chief of Bau, to become King of 
Fiji. JOHN A. SALMOND, The New Deal and Youth. 
ERIK OLSSEN, The Railroad Brotherhoods Enter 
Politics. R. P. pAvis, New Zealand Liberal Legisla- 
tion and Manitoba Labour, 1894-1916. P. s. O’CON- 
NOR, ‘Protestants’, Catholics and the New Zealand 
Government, 1916-18. ANGUS ROSS, New Zealand 
Governors-General in the Inter-War Years. KEITH 
JACKSON, Aspects of New Zealand Foreign Policy. 
W. A. MCKEAN, The Treaty of Waitangi Revisited. 
ROSEMARY HUDSON, compil., A Bibliography of Pro- 
fessor W. P. Morrell’s Writings. 
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Other Books Received 





Books listed were received by the AHR between 
December 1, 1973, and February 1, 1974. Books 
that will be reviewed are not listed, but listing does 


not preclude subsequent review. 
f 


GENERAL 


ALONSO HERNANDEZ, JOSE LUIS, et al. Culture et mar- 
ginalités au XVI* siècle. Université de Paris VIII— 
Vincennes. Documents et travaux de l'équipe de 
recherche, culture et société au XVI* siècle, vol. 1. 
Paris: Librairie C. Klincksieck. 1973. Pp. 124. 24 fr. 


AVINERI, SHLOMO. Hegel's Theory of the Modern 
State. Cambridge Studies in the History and The- 
ory of Politics. New York: Cambridge University 
Press. 1972. Pp. xi, 252. $11.95. 


BAKER, JOHN R. Race. New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1974. Pp. xviii, 625. $15.00. 


BENNETT, DAVID, et al. A Guide to Historical Method. 
Ed. by ROBERT JONES SHAFER. The Dorsey Ser. in 
History. Rev. ed; Homewood, Ill: Dorsey Press. 


1974. Pp. xiv, 255. $4.95. 


BERRY, BRIAN J. L. The Human Consequences of 
Urbanisation: Divergent Paths in the Urban Ex- 
perience of the Twentieth Century. The Making 
of the goth Century. New York: St. Martin's Press. 
1973. Pp. xv, 205. Cloth $9.95, paper $3.95. 


Bibliography of the History of Medicine. No. 7, 
1971. Bethesda, Md.: U.S. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, Public Health Service, 
National Institutes of Health, National Library of 
Medicine. 1973. Pp. vi, 263. $3.00. 


BRAUDEL, FERNAND. The Mediterranean and the 
Mediterranean World in the Age of Philip II. Vol. 
2. Tr. from the French by SIÂN REYNOLDS. New 
York: Harper and Row. 1973. Pp. 650-1875. $17.50. 
See rev. of French ed. (1949), AHR, 55 (1949-50): 
349- 


CAIDIN, MARTIN. The Tigers Are Burning. New 
York: Hawthorn Books. 1974. Pp. viii, 243. $10.00. 


DURAND, YVES. Les républiques au temps des mon- 
archies. Collection SUP; L'historien, 17. Paris: 
Presses Universitaires de France. 1973. Pp. 218. 


Essentials for Restructuring the International Eco- 
nomic System: Declaration of the Sixtieth National 
Foreign Trade Convention. New York: National 
Foreign Trade Council. 1973. Pp. 39. 


EYMERICH, NICOLAU, and PENA, FRANCISCO. Le man- 
uel des inquisiteurs. Introd., tr. and notes by Louis 
SALA-MOLINS. École Pratique des Hautes Études— 
Sorbonne. VI* Section: Sciences économiques et 
sociales. Le savoir historique, 8. Paris: Mouton. 


1973. Pp. 249. 28 fr. 


FERRO, MARC. The Great War, 1914-1918. Tr. by 
NICOLE STONE. Boston: Routledge and Kegan Paul. 
1973. Pp. xi, 239. Cloth $11.75, paper $5.25. 


GIBERT, RAFAEL, et al. Bibliographie internationale 
de l'histoire des universités. Vol. 1, Espagne—Lou- 
vain—Copenhague—Prague. Études et documents 
publiés par la Section d'Histoire de la Faculté des 
Lettres de l'Université de Genève, 9. Commission In- 
ternationale pour l'Histoire des Universités, Études 
et travaux, 2. Geneva: Librairie Droz. 1973. Pp. 
xii, 230. 


GILLISPIE, CHARLES COULSTON (ed. in chief). Diction- 
ary of Scientific Biography. Vol. 8, Jonathan Homer 
Lane-Pierre Joseph Macquer. Pub. under the aus- 
pices of the American Council of Learned Societies. 
New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 1973. Pp. xii, 
624. $35.00. See rev. of vols. 1 and 2 (1970), AHR, 
78 (1973): 64. 


GITELSON, MAXWELL. Psychoanalysis: Science and 
Profession. New York: International Universities 
Press. 1973. Pp. xiv, 489. $12.50. 


HALLE, Louis J. The Ideological Imagination. Chi- 
cago: Quadrangle. 1972. Pp. xiv, 174. $6.95. 


HEISENBERG, WERNER. Across the Frontiers. Tr. from 
the German by PETER HEATH. World Perspectives, 
vol. 48. New York: Harper and Row. 1974. Pp. 
xxii, 229. $7.95. 

HOLLISTER, C. WARREN (ed.). Landmarks of the West- 
ern Heritage. Vol. 1, The Ancient Near East to 
1789; vol. 2, 1715 to the Present. 2d ed.; New York: 
John Wiley and Sons. 1973. Pp. xvii, 513; xvi, 400. 
$6.25 each. 

JACOBY, HENRY. The Bureaucratization of the World 
Tr. from the German by EVELINE L. KANES. Berkeley 
and Los Angeles: University of California Press. 
1973. Pp. vii, 241. $12.95. 

JOLL, JAMES. Europe since 1870: An International 
History. New York: Harper and ‘Row. 1979. Pp. 
xiii, 541. $7.95. 

Jupp, penis. Posters of World War Two. New York: 
St. Martin's Press. 1973. Pp. 160. $11.95. 
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Other Books Received 


KELLENBENZ, HERMANN. Die Methoden der Wirt- 
schaftshistoriker. Kölner Vorträge zur Sozial- und 
Wirtschaftsgeschichte, no. 22. Cologne: Forschungs- 
institut für Sozial- und Wirtschaftsgeschichte an 
der Universitát zu Kóln. 1972. Pp. 66. 


KUCZYNSKI, JÜRGEN. Wissenschaft Heute und Mor- 
gen: Geschrieben unter dem Kreuzfeuer der Kritik 
von Robert Rompe und Kurt Werner. Berlin: 
Akademie-Verlag. 1973. Pp. 149. DM 8. 


LEONHARD, WOLFGANG. Three Faces of Marxism: 
The Political Concepts of Soviet Ideology, Maoism, 
and Humanist Marxism. Tr. by EWALD OSERS. New 
York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston. 1974. Pp. xiv, 
497. $15.00. 


LEVIN, MARLIN. Balm in Gilead: The Story of Hadas- 
sah. Foreword by GOLDA MEIR. New York: Schocken 
Books. 1973. Pp. xiv, 274. $7.95. 


MARUSHKIN, B. 1, Istoriia v sovremennoi ideolog- 
icheskoi bor'be [History in the Contemporary Ideo- 
logical Struggle]. Istoriia i sovremennost’. Moscow: 
Izdatel’stvo "Mysl'." 1972. Pp. 229. 


MCGARRY, DANIEL D., and WHITE, SARAH HARRIMAN. 
World Historical Fiction Guide: An Annotated, 
Chronological, Geographical and Topical List of 
Selected Historical Novels. 2d ed.; Metuchen, N.].: 
Scarecrow Press. 1973. Pp. xxi, 629. $15.00. 


MCLELLAN, DAVID. The Thought of Karl Marx: An 
Introduction. New York: Harper and Row. 1971. 
Pp. x, 237. $6.95. 


MCROBBIE, KENNETH (selected and ed. with an in- 
trod.). Chaos and Form: History and Literature; 
Ideas and Relationships. Mosaic Essay Ser. Winni- 
peg: University of Manitoba Press. 1972. Pp. x, 190. 


MILWARD, ALAN S, and SAUL, S. B. The Economic 
Development of Continental Europe, 1780-1870. 
Totowa, N.J: Rowman and Littlefield. 1973. Pp. 
548. $18.75. 


NERE, JACQUES, with the collaboration of J.-c. DROUIN 
et al, Précis d'histoire contemporaine. Paris: Presses 
Universitaires de France. 1973. Pp. 615. 


PERICOLI, UGO, with additional text by MICHAEL 
GLOVER. 1815: The Armies at Waterloo. Introd. by 
ELIZABETH LONGFORD. New York: Charles Scribner’s 


Sons. 1973. Pp. 174. $14.95. 


PRICE, RICHARD (ed.). Maroon Societies: Rebel Slave 
Communities in the Americas. Anchor Books. Gar- 
den City, N.Y.: Doubleday. 1973. Pp. vii, 429. $2.95. 


QUICK, JOHN, Dictionary of Weapons and Military 
Terms. New York: McGraw-Hill. 1973. Pp. xii, 
515. $19.95. 

RANGER, FELICITY (ed.). Prisca Munimenta: Studies 
in Archival & Administrative History Presented to 
Dr 4. E. J. Hollaender. London: University of 
London Press. 1973. Pp. xv, 307. £8.50. 


REZSOHAZY, RUDOLF. Action et changement: Méthode 
d'analyse des dynamismes sociaux et historiques. 
Louvain: Institut des Sciences Politiques et So- 
ciales. 1973. Pp. 69. 


ROBINSON, JACOB, and FRIEDMAN, PHILIP. Guide to 
Jewish History under Nazi Impact. With forewords 
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by BENZION DINUR and SALO W. BARON. Yad Washem 
Martyrs’ and Heroes’ Memorial Authority, Jeru- 
salem; Yivo Institute for Jewish Research, New 
York. Joint Documentary Projects, Bibliographical 
Ser. no. 1. New York: Ktay Publishing House. 1973. 
Pp. xxxi, 425. $35.00. 


ROLFE, SIDNEY E, and BURTLE, JAMES. The Great 
Wheel: The World Monetary System. A Reinter- 
pretation. New York: Quadrangle/The New York 
Times Book Co. 1973. Pp. xx, 279. $9.95. 


ROSENFELD, ERWIN M., and GELLER, HARRIET. Afro- 
Asian Culture Studies. Woodbury, N.Y.: Barron's 
Educational Ser. 1973. Pp. 401. $3.95. 


SCHLUMBOHM, JURGEN. Freiheitsbegriff und Emanzi- 
pationsprozess: Zur Geschichte eines politischen 
Wortes. Góttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht. 1973. 
Pp. 96. DM 6.80. 


SHEPHERD, WILLIAM R. Shepherd's Historical Atlas. 
gth ed., rev; New York: Barnes and Noble. 1973. 
Pp. xii, 226, 115. $15.00. 


SJOSTRAND, WILHELM. Freedom and Equality as 
Fundamental Educational Principles in Western 
Democracy: From John Locke to Edmund Burke. 
Ärsböcker i svensk undervisningshistoria, 129. Stock- 
holm: Fóreningen fór svensk Undervisningshistoria. 
1973- Pp. 409. 

SURATTEAU, JEAN-RENÉ. L’idee nationale: De la Rév- 
olution à nos jours. Collection SUP: “L’historien,” 
no. 10. Paris: Presses Universitaires de France. 
1972. Pp. 227. 15 fr. 


Toynbee on Toynbee: A Conversation between 
Arncld J]. Toynbee and G. R. Urban. New York: 
Oxford University Press. 1974. Pp. 113. $5.95. 


WATERTON, CHARLES. Wanderings in South America, 
the North-West of the United States, and the An- 
tilles, in the years 1812, 1816, 1820 and 1824, with 
Original Instructions for the Perfect Preservation 
of Birds and for Cabinets of Natural History. Ed, 
with an introd. by L. HARRISON MATTHEWS, Oxford 
English Memoirs and Travels. Reprint; New York: 
Oxford University Press. 1973. Pp. xxvi, 230. $11.25. 


WIEGAND, €. C. (ed). Toward a New World Mone- 
tary System: Proceedings of the First International 
Monetary Seminar, Sponsored by the Committee 
for Monetary Research and Education, Inc. (CMRE) . 
—1973. New York: Engineering and Mining Jour- 
nal. 1973. Pp. x, 204. $8.95. 


The World in 1972: History as We Lived It... 
By the writers, photographers, artists and editors 
of the Associated Press. [New York: Franklin Watts.] 


1973. Pp. 299. $9.95. Grades 7 up. 


ANCIENT 


BARROW, R. H. (tr., introd., and notes). Prefect and 
Emperor: The Relationes of Symmachus, A.D. 384. 
New York: Oxford University Press. 1973. Pp. xi, 
246. $20.00, 


EHRENBERG, VICTOR. From Solon to Socrates: Greek 
History and Civilization during the Sixth and Fifth 
Centuries B.C. 2d ed.; London: Methuen; distrib. 
by Barnes and Noble, New York. Pp. xvii, 505. 
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Cloth $12.75, paper $6.75. See rev. of 1st ed. (1968), 
AHR, 74 (1968-69): 955. 


SCHÜRER, EMIL. The History of the Jewish People 
in the Age of Jesus Christ (175 B.C-A.D. 135). 
Vol. 1. A new English version rev. and ed. b 
GEZA VERMES and FERGUS MILLAR. Edinburgh: T. 
and T. Clark. 1978. Pp. xvi, 614. £10.00. 


WHITE, HAYDEN v. The Greco-Roman Tradition. 
Major Traditions of World Civilization. New York: 
Harper and Row. 1973. Pp. xxii, 158. $8.50. 


MEDIEVAL 


ARNOTT, PETER. The Byzantines and Their World. 
New York: St. Martin’s Press. 1973. Pp. xi, 286. 
Cloth $7.95, paper $3.95. 


BARROW, G. W. 8. The Kingdom of the Scots: Gov- 
ernment, Church and Society from the Eleventh 
to the Fourteenth Century. New York: St. Martin's 
Press. 1973. Pp. xvii, 404. $21.95. 


BERESFORD, M. W., and FINBERG, H. P. R. English 
Medieval Boroughs: A Hand-List. Totowa, N.J.: 
Rowman and Littlefield. 1973. Pp. 200. $11.50. 


CASTRIES, DUC DE. La conquéte de la Terre sainte 
par les croisés. Le mémorial des siécles: Les événe- 
ments, douziéme siécle. Paris: Éditions Albin Mi- 
chel. 1973. Pp. 496. 


CHARANIS, PETER. Social, Economic and Political 
Life in the Byzantine Empire: Collected Studies. 
London: Variorum Reprints. 1973. Pp. 456. 


CHENEY, C. R. Medieval Texts and Studies. New 
York: Oxford University Press. 1973. Pp. viii, 371. 
$19.25. 


CLIVE, MARY. This 3un of York: A Biography of 
Edward IV. New York: Alfred A. Knopf. Pp. xlvi, 
312, Xv. $10.00. 


DOOB, PENELOPE B. R. Nebuchadnezzar's Children: 
Conventions of Madness in Middle English Litera- 
ture. New Haven: Yale University Press. 1974. Pp. 
xvii, 247. $12.50. 


ELLIS, C. M. (tr). Boso's Life of Alexander III. In- 
trod. by PETER MUNZ. Totowa, N.J.: Rowman and 
Littlefield. 1973. Pp. 122. $8.50. 


GLAVINAS, APOSTOLOS ATH. Hé epi Alexiou Kom- 
nénou (roör-ırıg) peri hierön skeuön, keimeliön 
kai agión eikonón eris (1087-1095) [The Contro- 
versy during the Reign of Alexis Comnenus (1081— 
1118) over Sacred Vessels, Gems, and Holy Pictures 
(1081-1095)]. Byzantine Texts and Studies, 6. Thes- 
saloniki: Center for Byzantine Studies; distrib. by 
Library Grigoris, Athens. 1972. Pp. 217. 


KIM, H. C. (ed.). The Gospel of Nicodemus: Gesta 
Salvatoris. Ed. from the Codex Einsidlensis, Ein- 
siedeln Stiftsbibliothek, MS 326. Toronto Medieval 
Latin Texts, 2. Toronto: Pontifical Institute of 
Mediaeval Studies, for the Centre for Medieval 


Studies. 1973. Pp. 54. $2.75. 
LABANDE, EDMOND-RENÉ. Histoire de l'Europe occi- 


dentale, XIe-XIVe s. Preface by CHARLES SAMARAN. 
London: Variorum Reprints. 1973. Pp. 348. 


Other Books Received 


LANDER, J. R. Ancient and Medieval England: Be- 
ginnings io r509. The Harbrace History of Eng- 
land, pt. 1. New York: Harcourt Brace Jovanovich. 
1973. Pp. ix, 192. $3.95. 


MACRAE-GIBSON, ©. D. (ed). Of Arthour and of 
Merlin. Vol. 1, Text. Early English Text Society, 
no. 268. New York: Oxford University Press, for 
the Society. 1973. Pp. xiv, 367. $8.00. 


BRITISH COMMONWEALTH AND IRELAND 


ABBOTT, PATRICK. Airship: The Story of R. 34 and 
the First East-West Crossing of the Atlantic by Air. 
New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 1978. Pp. 169. 
$10.00. 


BINGHAM, MADELEINE. Sheridan: The Track of a 
Comet. New York: St. Martin's Press. 1972. Pp. 383. 
$12.50. 


BOND, MAURICE F. Guide to the Records of Parlia- 
ment. House of Lords Record Office. London: 
H.M. Stationery Office. 1971. Pp. x, 352. £3.25. 


CARLYLE, ALEXANDER. Anecdotes and Characters of 
the Times. Ed. with an introd. by JAMES KINSLEY. 
Oxford English Memoirs and Travels, New York: 
Oxford University Press. 1973. Pp. xxiv, 318. $14.50. 


EDWARDS, DAVID L. Jan Ramsey, Bishop of Durham: 
A Memoir. New York: Oxford University Press. 
1973. Pp. 101. $6.50. 


GRAY, CHARLES M. Renaissance and Reformation 
England, 1509-1714. The Harbrace History of Eng- 
land, pt. 2. New York: Harcourt Brace Jovanovich. 
1973. Pp. xii, 230. $3.95. 


HALEVY, ELIE, Histoire du peuple anglais au XIX* 
siècle. Vol. 1, L’Angleterre en 1815. Corrected ed. 
[Paris:] Hachette Littérature. [1973.] Pp. viii, 627. 
49 fr. 


HALEY, K. H. D. (ed). The Historical Association 
Book of the Stuarts. New York: St. Martin's Press. 


1973. Pp. vi, 218. $9.95. 


HARRISON, JOHN F. C. The Birth and Growth of 
Industrial England, 1714-1867. The Harbrace His- 
tory of England, pt. 3. New York: Harcourt Brace 
Jovanovich. 1973. Pp. viii, 171. $3.95. 


HEARSEY, JOHN E. N. Young Mr Pepys. New York: 
Charles Scribner's Sons. 1973. Pp. 306. $7.95. 


HIRO, DILIP. Black British/White British. Rev. ed.; 
New York: Monthly Review Press. 1973. Pp. xxii, 
346. $8.95. 

HURSTFIELD, JOEL (ed). The Historical Association 
Book of the Tudors. New York: St. Martin's Press. 
1973. Pp. 228. $9.95. 

HUTCHINSON, Lucy. Memoirs of the Life of Colonel 
Hutchinson, with the Fragment of an Autobiog- 


_ raphy of Mrs. Hutchinson. Ed. with an introd. by 


JAMES SUTHERLAND. Oxford English Memoirs and 
Travels. New York: Oxford University Press. 1973. 
Pp. xxix, 347. $14.50. 

JUPP, PETER. British and Irish Elections, 1784—1831. 
David & Charles Sources for Social & Economic 
History New York: Barnes and Noble. 1973. Pp. 
212. $12.50. 


Other Books Received 


MITCHELL, L. G. (ed.). The. Purefoy Letters, 1735— 
1753. New York: St. Martin's Press. 1973. Pp. 176. 


$10.95. 


MORRIS, JAMES. Heaven’s Command: An Imperial 
Progress. New York: Harcourt Brace Jovanovich. 


1973. Pp. 554. $11.50. 


PAREKH, BHIKHU (ed.). Bentham’s Political Thought. 
New York: Barnes and Noble. 1973. Pp. 340. Cloth 
$15.00, paper $4.95. 


PELLETIER, WILFRED, and POOLE, TED. No Foreign 
Land: The Biography of a North American Indian. 
New York: Pantheon Books. 1973. Pp. xi, 212. $6.95. 


RAZZELL, P. E., and WAINWRIGHT, R. w. (ed. and with 
introds.). The Victorian Working Class: Selections 
from Letters to the Morning Chronicle. London: 
Frank Cass; distrib. by International Scholarly 
Book Services, Portland, Ore. 1973. Pp. xlii, 338. 


$175. 


ROCHE, T. Ww. E. The Golden Hind. New York: 
Praeger. 1973. Pp. 200. $8.95. 


STANSKY, PETER. England since 1867: Continuity 
and Change. The Harbrace History of England, 
pt. 4. New York: Harcourt Brace Jovanovich. 1973. 
Pp. viii, 194. $3.95. 


WALDMAN, MILTON. The Lady Mary: A Biography 
of Mary Tudor, 1516-1558. New York: Charles 
Scribner's Sons. 1972. Pp. 224. $7.95. 


WILLIAMSON, AUDREY. Thomas Paine: His Life, Work 
and Times. New York: St. Martin’s Press. 1973. 
Pp. 296. $12.50. 


FRANCE 


AGERON,  CHARLES-ROBERT. L’aniicolonialisme en 
France de 1871 à 1914. Dossiers Clio. Paris: Presses 
Universitaires de France, 1973. Pp. 96. 9.30 fr. 


ALBERT-SAMUEL, COLETTE, €t al. (eds.). Bibliographie 
annuelle de l'histoire de France du cinquième siècle 
à 1945. Année 1972. Centre National de la Recherche 
Scientifique, Centre de Documentation, Sciences 
Humaines. Paris: the Centre. 1973. Pp. Ixxv, 729. 
149.80 fr. 


BARNAVE. Introduction à la Révolution frangaise. 
Ed. by FERNAND RUDE. Cahiers des Annales, no. 15. 
Reprint; Paris: Librairie Armand Colin. 1971. Pp. 
xviii, 78. 

CHAUSSINAND-NOGARET, GUY. Gens de finance au 
XYII: siècle. Collection Bordas-Connaissance, Ser. 
Université, no. 36. Paris: Bordas. 1972. Pp. 159. 


CHILL, EMANUEL (tr., with an introd. essay). Power, 
Property, and History: Barnave's Introduction to 
the French Revolution and Other Writings. Harper 
Torchbook Library Ed. New York: Harper and 
Row. 1971. Pp. viii, 156. $8.00. 


DRIEU LA ROCHELLE, PIERRE. Secret Journal and Other 
Writings. Tr. and with an introd. by ALASTAIR 
HAMILTON. New York: Howard Fertig. 1973. Pp. 
xlii, 81. $8.00. 


GIRAULT DE COURSAC, PIERRETTE. l'éducation d'un 
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roi: Louis XVI. La suite des temps. [Paris:] Gal- 
limard. 1972. Pp. 304. 


PICKLES, DOROTHY. The Government and Politics of 
France. Vol. 2, Politics. London: Methuen; distrib. 
by Barnes and Noble. 1973. Pp. xii, 5oo. Cloth 
$18.50, paper $6.75. 


RULE, JOHN C. (ed.). Louis XIV. Great Lives Ob- 
served. Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall. 1974. 
Pp. vii, 181. Cloth $6.95, paper $2.95. 


SOBOUL, ALBERT. Le Premier Empire (1804-1815). 
“Que sais-je?" no. 1541. Paris: Presses Universi- 
taires de France. 1979. Pp. 126. 


WALZER. MICHAEL (ed. with an introd.). Regicide 
and Revolution: Speeches at the Trial of Louis 
XVI. Tr. by MARIAN ROTHSTEIN, Cambridge Studies 
in the History and Theory of Politics. New York: 
Cambridge University Press. 1974. Pp. vii, 219. 
$12.50. 


THE LOW COUNTRIES 


Bibliographie luxembourgeoise 1971 (XXVII* an- 
née} et complément des années précédentes. Lux- 
embourg: Bibliothèque Nationale. 1973. Pp. 299. 


Bibliographie zur Geschichte Luxemburgs für das 
Jahr 1972 (Mit Nachträgen aus früheren Jahren)/ 
Bibliographie d'histoire luxembourgeoise pour l'an- 
née 1972 (Avec compléments des années précédentes). 
Luxembourg: Nationalbibliothek/Bibliothtque Na- 
tionale. 1973. Pp. 64. 


MEULENBROEK, B. L. (ed.). Briefwisseling van Hugo 
Grotius. Vol. 9, 1638. Rijks Geschiedkundige Pub- 
licatiön,, Major Ser, 142. The Hague: Martinus 
Nijhoff. 1973. Pp. x, 879. 


GERMANY, AUSTRIA, AND SWITZERLAND 


ARMSTRONG, ANNE. Berliners: Both Sides of the Wall. 
New Brunswick: Rutgers University Press. 1973. 
Pp. xxi, 463. $12.50. 


BERGHAHN, v. R. Germany and the Approach of 
War in 1914. The Making of the goth Century. 
New York: St. Martin’s Press. 1973. Pp. 260. Cloth 
$9.95, paper $3.95. 


BERGIER, JEAN FRANCOIS. Zu den Anfüngen des Kapi- 
talismus: Das Beispiel Genf. Kölner Vorträge zur 
Sozial- und Wirtschaftsgeschichte, no. 20. Cologne: 
Forschungsinstitut ftir Sozial- und Wirtschafts- 
geschichte an der Universitat zu Kóln. 1972. Pp. 92. 


HENNING, FRIEDRICH-WILH. Die Gutachtertätigkeit 
der Handelskammer zu Kóln in den ersten Jahr- 
zehnten ihres Bestehens. Kölner Vorträge zur Sozial- 
und Wirtschaftsgeschichte, no. 21. Cologne: For- | 
schungsinstitut für Sozial- und Wirtschaftsgeschichte 
an der Universität zu Köln. 1972. Pp. 96. 


JENSEN, DE LAMAR. Confrontation at Worms: Mar- 
tin Luther and the.Diet of Worms. With a com- 
plete English tr. of the Edict of Worms. [Provo, 
Utah: Brigham Young University Press.] 1973. Pp. 
119. $10.50. 


KANN, ROBERT A. Renners Beitrag zur Lösung na- 
tioreler Konflikte im Lichte nationaler Probleme 
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der Gegenwart. Osterreichische Akademie der Wis- 
senschaften, Philosophisch-historische Klasse. Sit- 
zungsberichte, vol. 279, pt. 4. Vienna: the Akade- 
mie. 1973. Pp. 18. DM 8. 


MASON, HERBERT MOLLOY, JR. The Rise of the Luft- 
waffe: Forging the Secret German Air Weapon, 
1918-1940. New York: Dial Press. 1973. Pp. 402. 
$10.00. 


PICKER, HENRY, and HOFFMANN, HEINRICH. Hitler 
Close-up. Comp. by JOCHEN VON LANG. Tr. from 
the German by NicHOLAS FRY. New York: Macmil- 


lan. 1973. Pp. 223. $9.95. 


WEHLER, HANS-ULRICH. Das Deutsche Kaiserreich, 
1871-1918. Deutsche Geschichte, vol. g. Göttingen: 
Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht. 1973. Pp. 272. DM 14.80. 


EASTERN EUROPE 


CANTEMIR, DIMITRIE. Descrierea Moldovei: Descriptio 
Antiqui et Hodierni Status Moldaviae. Bucharest: 
Editura Academiei Republicii Socialiste Románia. 
1973. Pp. 400. Lei 41. 


ĎURICA, MILAN s. La morte di Milan Rastislav 
Stefdnik, alla luce dei documenti militari italiani 
inediti. Università degli Studi di Padova, Collana 
di Studi sull'Europa Orientale, 11-a. 2d rev. ed.; 
Padua: Ceseo—Centro Studi Europa Orientale. 
1973. Pp. 61. L. 1,800. 


GIEROWSKI, JÓzEF (ed.). The Cracow Circle of Nich- 
olas Copernicus. Zeszyty Naukowe Uniwersytetu 
Jagiellońskiego, 314. Prace Historyczne, 42. Co- 
pernicana Cracoviensia, 3. Cracow: Jagellonian Uni- 
versity Press. N.d. Pp. 118. Zt. 18. 


KACHUR, VICTOR (tr. from the Old Slavonic). The 
Book of Vles (Vles Knyha): Historical Manuscript 
from Eastern Europe. Cleveland: Barar Logos 
Agency. 1973. Pp. unnumbered. 


LEONCINI, FRANCESCO. I Sudeti e l'autodetermina- 
zione 1918—1919 (Aspetti internazionali). Università 
degli Studi di Padova, Collana di Studi sull'Europa 
Orientale, 11-b. Padua: Ceseo—Centro Studi Eu- 
ropa Orientale. 1973. Pp. 85. L. 1,800. 


STEFÄNESCU, ŞTEFAN, and DIACONESCU, OLIMPIA (cds.). 
Documenta Romaniae Historica. Ser. B, Tara Ro- 
mäneascä. Vol. 2 (1501-1525). Academia de Ştiinte 
Sociale si Politice a Republicii Socialiste Románia, 
Institutul de Istorie "Nicolae Iorga.” Bucharest: 
Editura Academiei Republicii Socialiste Romania. 
1972. Pp. Ixii, 600. Lei 33. 


SZEPLAKI, JOSEPH (comp.). Doctoral Dissertations Re- 
lated to Hungary Accepted in the United States 
and Canada and Bibliographies on Hungary. Ath- 
ens: Ohio University Library. 1974. Pp. 17. No 
charge. 


SOVIET UNION 


ODOM, WILLIAM E. The Soviet Volunteers: Modern- 
ization and Bureaucracy in a Public Mass Organiza- 
tion, Princeton: Princeton University Press. 1973. 
Pp. xv, 360. $14.50. 


Other Books Received 


TROTZKI, LEO. Geschichte der russischen Revolution, 
Vol. 1, Februarrevolution; vol. 2, Oktoberrevolu- 
tion, in 2 pts. Arbeiterbewegung— Theorie und 
Geschichte. Frankfurt am Main: Fischer Taschen- 
buch Verlag. 1973. Pp. 399; 401-719; 721-1061. 
DM 8.80; DM 7.80; DM 7.80. 


WARTH, ROBERT D. Lenin. Twayne’s Rulers and 
Statesmen of the World Ser., 21. New York: Twayne. 


1973. Pp. 198. 


AFRICA 


AXELSON, ERIC. Congo to Cape: Early Portuguese 
Explorers. Ed. by GEORGE wooncock. New York: 
Barnes and Noble. 1973. Pp. 224. $11.00. 


FREEMAN-GRENVILLE, C. S. P. Chronology of African 
History. New York: Oxford University Press. 1973. 
Pp. xxii, 312. $16.00. 


LANGWORTHY, HARRY w. Zambia before 1890: As- 
pects of Pre-colonial History. [New York:] Long- 
man. 1972. Pp. v, 138. Cloth $6.00, paper $2.75. 


LYNCH, HOLLIS (advisory ed.) Black Africa: The 
Great Contemporary Issues. New York: New York 
Times/Arno Press. 1973. Pp. xi, 514. $25.00. 


MARSH, ZOE, and KINGSNORTH, G. W. A History of 
East Africa: An Introductory Survey. 4th ed. of 
An Introduction to the History of East Africa, 
New York: Cambridge University Press. 1972. Pp. 
v, 218. Cloth $9.50, paper $3.95. See rev. of 1st ed. 
(1957), AHR, 63 (1957-58): 457. 


MCEWEN, A. C. International Boundaries of East 
Africa. Oxford Studies in African Affairs. New 
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BOUET, PIERRE. Le millenaire monastique du Mont Saint- 
Michel. Cah. Civil. méd., 16 (Jan.-Mar. 1973): 51-58. 
[4739] 


BURNS, ROBERT 1. The Making of Medieval Spain [r. art.]. 
Hisp. Arn. Hist. R., 53 (Nov. 1973): 673-74. 


[4740] 


CHASTAGNOL, ANDRÉ. Le repli sur Arles des services 
administratifs gaulois en l'an 407 de notre ére. R. hist. 
(Paris), 505 (Jan.-Mar. 1973): 23-40. [4741] 

CHERUBINI, GIOVANNI. Un modello di indagine regionale 


per la storia dell'approvvigionamento e dell'alimentazione: 
la Provenza nei secoli XIV e XV. Arch. stor. ital., 130 


(1972): 277-86. [4742] 

COOK, ROBERT G. The Structure of Romance in Chrétien's 
Erec and Yvain. Mod. Philol., 71 (Nov. 1973): 128-43. 

. [4743] 


COULET, N. Deux itinéraires de visite pastorale en Basse 
Provence au XIV* siécle. R. hist. Eglise Fr., 59 (Jan.- June 


1973): 65-71. [4744] 


DE GAIFFIER, BAUDOUIN. Hispana et Lusitania, V 
[hagiographical res. for Sp. and Port.]. Analecta 
Bollandiana, 91 (no. 1-2, 1973): 133-62. [4745] 


DESPY, G. La charte d'Albert de Cuyck de 1196 pour les 
bourgeois de Liége a-t-elle existé? R. belge philol. hist., 50 
(1972): 1071-97. [4746] 

DEVAILLY, G. La pastorale en Gaule au IX* siècle. R. hist. 
Eglise Fr., 59 (Jan.- June 1973): 23-54. [4747] 

DUNEAU, J.-F. La Gaule du Midi chez les auteurs orientaux 
(IV*-VI* siècles). An. Midi, 85 (Apr.-June 1973): 135-46. 
[4748] 

FAVIER, JEAN. Une ville entre deux vocations: la place 
d'affaires de Paris au XV€ siècle. An.: Ec., Soc., Civil., 28 
(Sept.-Oct. 1973): 1245-79. [4749] 

GARDELLES, J. Un manoir du XIV“ siècle: la maison du 
prieuré à Sainte-Croix-de-Beaumont (Dordogne). An. 
Midi, 85 (Apr.—June 1973): 203-08. [4750] 

GAUDEMET, J. La paroisse au Moyen Age. R. hist. Eglise 
Fr., 59 (Jan.- June 1973): 5-21. [4751] 


Recently Published Articles 


GONDRAS, A. J. Guillaume de Falegar. Oeuvres inédits. 
Arch. hist. doctrinale lit. Moyen Age, 47 (1972): 185-288. 


[4752] 


GRABOIS, A. Une principauté Jue dans la France du Midi à 
l'époque carolingienne? An. Midi, 85 (Apr.- June 1973): 
191-202. [4753] 


HALICZER, STEPHEN H. The Castilian Urban Patriciate and 
the Jewish Expulsions. AHR, 78 (Feb. 1973): 35-62. 


[4754] 


HARING, N. M. Le Liber de benedictione Dei by Master 
William of Saint- Jacques, Liége. Arch. hist. doctrinale lit. 
Moyen Age, 47 (1972): 137-84. [4755] 


HARVEY, L. P. The Alfaguí in La Dança General de La 
Muerte. Hisp. R., 41 (1973): 498-510. [4756] 


HELLER, HENRY. Nicholas of Cusa and Early French 
i c Arch. Reformationsgesch., 63 (1972): 6-21. 
[4757 


KICKLIGHTER, JOSEPH A. La carriére de Béraud de Got. An. 
Midi, 85 (July-Sept. 1973): 327-34. [4758] 

LEGUAI, ANDRÉ. 'Troubles et révoltes sous le régne de Louis 
XI: les résistances des particularismes. R. hist. (Paris), 506 
(Apr.- June 1973): 285-324. [4759] 


LEKAI, L. J. Le collége Saint-Bernard de Toulouse au 
Moyen Age (1280-1533). An. Midi, 85 (July-Sept. 1973): 
251-66. [4760] 


LÉON, PIERRE. Grand commerce et vie urbaine à Lyon au 
seizieme siécle (à propos d'un livre récent). R. hist. (Paris), 
505 (Jan.-Mar. 1973): 41-46. [4761] 

LOMBARD-JOURDAN, ANNE. La naissance d'une légende 
parisienne: le miracle du Lendit. An.: Ec., Soc., Civil., 28 
(July-Aug. 1973): 981-96. [4762] 

MCDERMOTT, JOHN M. Hilary of Poitiers: The Infinite 
Nature of God. Vigiliae Christianae, 27 (Sept. 1973): 
172-202. [4763] 

MADDOX, DONALD L. Pilgrimage Narrative and Meaning in 


Manuscripts L and A of the Vie de Saint Alexis. Romance 
Philol., 27 (Nov. 1973): 143-57. [4764] 


MENTRÉ, MIREILLE. Le Commentaire de Beatus à 
l'Apocalypse dans le manuscrit Vit. 14,1 de la Biblioteca 
Nacional de Madrid. Cah. Civil. méd., 16 (Jan.-Mar. 
1973): 35-44 [4765] 

MITTERAUER, MICHAEL. La continuité des foires et la 
naissance des villes. An.: Ec., Soc., Civil., 3 (May-June 
1973): 711-34. [4766] 

MOLINIE-BERTRAND, ANNIE. Le clergé dans le royaume de 
Castille à la fin du XVI* siécle. Approche cartographique. 
R. hist. êc. soc., 51 (1973): 5-53. [4767] 

MONAT, P. Sur quelques citations de Montaigne non encore 
identifiées. Latomus, 32 (Apr.—June 1973): 380-83. [4768] 


MULHAUSER, RUTH. Rabelais and the Fictional World of 
ol Nasier. Romanic R., 64 (May 1973): 175-83. 
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OPELT, ILONA. Hilarius von Poitiers als Polemiker. Vigiliae 
Christianae, 27 (Sept. 1973): 203-17. [4770] 


PRINZ, FRIEDRICH. Die bischófliche Stadtherrschaft im 
Frankenreich vom 5. bis zum 7. Jahrhundert. Hist. Z., 217 


(Aug. 1973): 1-35. [4771] 


READ, JAN. A True League: Portugal and Britain. Hist. 
Today, 23 (July 1973): 486-94. [4772] 


Medieval 


ROELKER, NANCY LYMAN. The Role of Noblewomen in the 
French Reformation. Arch. Reformationsgesch., 63 (1972): 


168-95. [4773] 


SEWARD, DESMOND. Clément Marot, 1496-1544. Hist. 
Today, 23 (July 1973): 471-78. [4774] 


VAN DER WEE, HERMANN, and VAN CAUWENBERGHE, EDDY. 
Histoire agraire et finances publiques en Flandre du XIV* 
au XVII" siècle. An.: Ec., Soc., Civil., 28 (July-Aug. 

1973): 1051-65. [4775] 


VICAIRE, M.-H. Le développement de la province 
dominicaine de Provence (1215-1295). An.: Ec., Soc., 
Civil., 28 (July-Aug. 1973): 1017-41. [4776] 


GERMANY, SCANDINAVIA, 
AND SWITZERLAND 


ARNOLD, UDO. Der Deutsche Orden und Preussen am Ende 
des 12. und zu Beginn des 13. Jahrhunderts. Z. Ostforsch., 
22 (Mar. 1973): 116-21. (4777 


BECKER, ALFONS. Nekrolog: Eugen Meyer, 1893-1972. 
Hist. Z., 217 (Aug. 1973): 252-54. [4778] 


BOLES, SUSAN K. The Economic Position of Lutheran 
Pastors in Ernestine Thuringia 1521-1555. Arch. 
Reformationsgesch., 63 (1972): 94-125. [4779] 


BOSHOF, EGON. Erstkurrecht und Erzámtertheorie im 
Sachsenspiegel. Hist. Z., 216 (no. 2, 1973): 84-121. 


[4780] 


CHRISMAN, MIRIAM U. Women and the Reformation in 
Strasbourg 1490-1 530. Arch. Reformationsgesch., 63 
(1972): 143-67. [4781] 


CONRAD, KLAUS. Zwei Urkundenfálschungen aus dem 
Gebiet der Komturei Osterode in Preussen. Z. Ostforsch., 
22 (Mar. 1973): 121-31. [4782] 


COOK, WILLIAM R. John Wyclif and Hussite Theology 
1415-1436. Church Hist., 42 (Sept. 1973): 335-49. [4783] 


DELIUS, WALTER. Der Augustiner Eremitenorden im 
Prozess Luthers. Arch. Reformationsgesch., 63 (1972): 


22-42. [4784] 


DEPPERMANN, KLAUS. Melchior Hoffmanns letzte Schriften 
aus dem Jahre 1534. Arch. Reformationsgesch., 63 (1972): 


72-93. [4785] 


FIESEL, LUDOLF. Franken im Ausbau altsächsischen Landes. 
Niedersächs. Jb. Landesgesch., 44 (1972): 74-158. [4786] 


GERCKE, ACHIM. Der landwirtschaftliche Strukturwandel 
im 14. Jahrhundert: Die Ursache der Wüstungsperiode und 
die Meierhofbildung im Calenberger Land. Niedersächs. 
Jb. Landesgesch., 44 (1972): 316-28. [4787] 


GREEN, LOWELL C. Formgeschichtliche und inhaltliche 
Probleme in den Werken des jungen Melanchthon. Z. 
Kirchengesch., 84 (1973): 30-48. [4788] 


HAUSCHILD, WOLF-DIETER. Zum Kampf gegen das 
Augsburger Interim in norddeutschen Hansestädten. Z. 
Kirchengesch., 84 (1973): 60-81. [4789] 


HILLERBRAND, HANS J. Religion and Politics in the German 
Reformation: the Case of Philipp of Hesse. J. Med. 
Renaissance Stud., 3 (Spring 1973): 1-16. [4790] 


HÖFLECHNER, WALTER. Die Gesandten der europäischen 
Mächte, vornehmlich des Kaisers und des Reiches, 
Town 500. Arch. österr. Gesch., 129 (1972): 1-490. 
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HOLMES, G. A. Cardinal Beaufort and the Crusade against 
the Hussites. EHR, 88 (Oct. 1973): 721-350. [4792] 


HUCKER, BERND ULRICH. Die Griindung des Klosters 
Osterholz. Niedersüchs. Jb. Landesgesch., 44 (1972): 


159-88. [4793] 


JASCHKE, KURT-ULRICH. Material zur Geschichte Kaiser 
Heinrichs IL Ein neuer Band der Regesta Imperii und 
seine Leistungsfáhigkeit fr. art.]. Niedersächs. Jb. 
Landesgesch., 44 (1972): 304-15. [4794] 


JUNGANDREAS, WOLFGANG. Die sprachliche 
Germanisierung des Mosellandes im frühen Mittelalter. Z. 
dtsch. Altertum dtsch. Lit., 102 (1973): 67--Bo. 


[4795] 


KITTELSON, JAMES. Wolfgang Capito, the Council, and 
Reform Strasbourg. Arch. Refermationsgesch., 63 (1972): 


126-40. [4796] 


KOHLS, ERNST-WILHELM. Die Deutungen des Verhaltens 
Luthers in Worms inneerhalb der neueren Historiographie. 
Arch. Reformationsgesch., 63 (1972): 43-71. [4797] 


KUSPIT, DONALD B. Melanchthon and Dürer: The Search 
for the Simple Style. J. Med. Renaissance Stud., 3 (Fall 


1973): 177-202. [4798] 


MACHILEK, FRANZ. Ergebnisse und Aufgaben moderner 
Hus-Forschung. Zu einer neuen Biographie [by M. Spinka]. 
Z. Ostforsch., 22 (June 1973): 302-30. [4799] 


MEIBEYER, WOLFGANG. Der Rundling— eine koloniale 
Siedlungsform des hohen Mittelalters. Niedersächs. Jb. 
Landesgesch., 44 (1972): 27-49. [4800] 


RICHTER, HORST. Das Hoflager Kaiser Karls. Zur 
Karlsdeutung im deutschen Rolandslied. Z. dtsch. Altertum 
dtsch, Lit., 102 (1973): 81-100. [4801] 


SCHINDLING, ANTON. Reichstagsakten und Stándeforschung. 
Gesch. Wiss. Unter., 24 (July 1973): 427-34. 
[4802] 


SCHNEIDER, REINHARD. Karls IV. Auffassung vom 
Herrscheramt. Hist. Z., 216 (no. 2, 1973): 122-50. 


[4803] 


SCHULZE, HANS K. Das Wendland im frühen und hohen 
Mittelalter. Niedersächs. Jb. Landesgesch., 44 (1972): 1-8. 
[4804] 


SERVATIUS, CARLO. ‘‘Per ordinationem principis 
ordinetur." Zum Modus der Bischofsernennung im Edikt 
Chlothars II. vom Jahre 614. Z. Kirchengesch., 84 (1973): 


1-29. [4805] 


STEHKAMPER, HUGO. Der Kólner Erzbischof Adolf von 
Altena und die deutsche Kónigswahl (1195-1205). Hist. Z., 
2 (1973): 5-83. [4806] 


STEINMETZ, DAVID C. Luther and the Late Medieval 
Augustinians: Another Look. Concordia Theol. Monthly, 


44 (1973): 245-60. [4807] 


STEVENS, WESLEY M. A Ninth-Century Manuscript from 
Fulda. MS. Canonici Miscellaneous 353. Bodletan Lib. 
Rec., 9 iFeb. 1973): 9-16. [4808] 


VERCRUYSSE, JOSEPH E. Autorität und Gehorsam in 
Luthers Erklárungen des vierten Gebotes. Gregorianum, 


54 (1973): 447-76. [4809] 
WACHTER, BERNDT. Deutsche und Slawen im 


hannoverschen Wendland—-ein Beitrag der Archáologie. 
Niedersächs. Jb. Landesgesch., 44 (1972): 9-26. 


[4810] 
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ITALY, THE MEDIEVAL CHURCH, 
AND THE RENAISSANCE 


BERTELLI, SERGIO. Constitutional Reforms in Renaissance 
Florence. J. Med. Renaissance Stud., 3 (Fall 1973): 
139-64. [4811] 

BLAISDELL, CHARMARIE JENKINS. Renée de France between 
Reform and Counter-Reform. Arch. Reformationsgesch., 
63 (1972): 196-225. [4812] 


CARDINI, FRANCO. Una versione volgare del discorso degli 
“Ambasciatori” etiopici al Concilio di Firenze. Arch. stor. 
ital., 130 (no. 474, 1972): 269-76. [4813] 


CLOUGH, C. H. Bembo's Personal Copy of His (1501) 
Edition of Petrarch's Le cose volgari. Bull. John Rylands 


Lib., 55 (Spring 1973): 253-58. [4814] 


CORSI; DOMENICO. I. principe Carlo di Boemia e l'Ospedale 
di S. Maria “ad Carcores" in Lucca (1333-1335). Arch. 
stor. ital., 130 (no. 474, 1972): 251-67. [4815] 


DUPAQUIER, JACQUES. Sur une table (prétendument) 
florentine d'esperance de vie. An.: Ec., Soc., Civil., 28 
(July-Aug. 1973): 1066—170. [4816] 


GUIDI, GUIDUBALDO. I sistemi elettorali del Comune di 
Firenze nel primo Trecento. Il sorgere della elezione per 
squittino (1300-1328). Arch. stor. ital., 130 (no. 475, 
1972): 345-408. [4817] 


HOOK, JUDITH. The Fall of Siena, 1555. Hist. Today, 23 
(Feb. 1973): 105-15. [4818] 


KIRCHNER, JULIUS. Civitas Sibi Faciat Civem: Bartolus of 
Sassoferrato's Doctrine on the Making of a Citizen. 
Speculum, 48 (Oct. 1973): 694-713. [4919] 


KITTEL, MURIEL. Humility in Old Provengal and Early 
Italian Poetry: Resemblances and Contrasts. Romance 
Philol., 27 (Nov. 1973): 158-71. [4820] 


KITZINGER, ERNST. World Map and Fortune's Wheel: A 
Medieval Mosaic Floor in Turin. Proc. Am. Phil. Soc., 117 


(Oct. 1973): 344-73- [4821] 


KOHL, BENJAMIN G. Government and Society in Renaissance 
Padua. J. Med. Renaissance Stud., 2 (Fall 1972): 205-22. 
[4822] 


MCCREADY, WILLIAM D. Papal Plenttudo Potestatis and the 
Source of Temporal Authority in Late Medieval Papal - 
Hierocratic Theory. Speculum, 48 (Oct. 1973): 654-74. 
[4823] 


MEISS, MILLARD. À New Monumental Painting by Filippino 
Lippi. Art Bull., 55 (Dec. 1973): 479-94- 
[4824] 


MISBACH, HENRY L. Genoese Trade and the Role of Sicilian 
Coinage in the Mediterranean Economy 1154-1253. R. int. 
Hist. Banque, 5 (1972): 305-14. [4825] 


NORDENFALK, CARL. The Diatessaron Miniatures once 
more. Art Bull., 55 (Dec. 1973): 532-46. 
[4826] 


PFAFF, VOLKERT. Die deutschen Domkapitel und das 
Papsttum am Ende des 12. Jahrhunderts. Hist. Jb. Görres- 
Ges., 93 (no. 1, 1973): 21—56. [4827] 


PINTO, GIULIANO. Firenze e las carestia del 1346-47. Arch. 
stor. ital., 130 (no. 473, 1972): 3-84. [4828] 


READ, JAN. Pedro de Luna: The Pope from the Sea. Hist. 
T'oday, 23 (Mar. 1973): 177-84. [4829] 


Recently Published Articles 


REILLY, JAMES P. A Preliminary Study of a Pecia [for a crit. 
ed. of Aquinas’ Commentary on the Metaphysics of 
Aristotle]. R. hist. textes, 2 (1972): 239-50. [4830] 


ROBBERT, LOUISE BUENGER. Reorganization of the Venetian 
Coinage by Doge Enrico Dandolo. Speculum, 49 (Jan. 


1974): 48-60. [4831] 


SANTOSUOSSO, ANTONIO. Religious Orthodoxy, Dissent and 
Suppression in Venice in the 1540s. Church Hist., 42 (Dec. 
1973): 476-85, [4832] 


SCHAPIRO, MEYER. The Miniatures of the Florence 
Diatessaron (Laurentian MS Or. 81): Their Place in Late 
Medieval Art and Supposed Connection with Early 
Christian and Insular Art. Art Bull., 55 (Dec. 1973): 


495-531. [4833] 


SWEENEY, JAMES ROSS. Innocent III, Hungary and the 
Bulgarian Coronation: A Study in Medieval Papal 
Diplomacy. Church Hist., 42 (Sept. 1973): 320-34. [4834] 


WADDINGTON, RAYMOND B. The Sun at the Center: 
Structure as Meaning in Pico della Mirandola's Heptaplus. 
J. Med. Renaissance Stud., 3 (Spring 1973): 69-86. [4835] 


WHITE, JOHN. Measurement, Design and Carpentry in 
Duccio's Maesta, parts I and II. Art Bull., 55 (Sept.-Dec. 


1973): 547-69. [4836] 


EASTERN EUROPE, 
THE LEVANT, AND ISLAM 


ANDREA, A. Latin Evidence for the Accession Date of John 
X Camaterus, Patriarch of Constantinople. Byz. Z., 


(Mar. 1973): 354-58. [4837] 


ARRANZ, MIGUEL. Les priéres presbytérales des Petites 
Heures dans l'ancient Euchologe byzantin. Orient. 
Christiana Periodica, 39 (1973): 29-82. [4838] 


BOYLE, J. A. The Il-Khans of Persia and the Christian West. 
Hist. Today, 23 (Aug. 1973): 554-63. [4839] 

BRYER, A. A. M. The Fate of oe Komnenos, Ruler of 
Trebizond (1266-1280). Byz. Z., 66 (Mar. 1973): 332-50. 
[4840] 

COLLESS, BRIAN E. The Mysticism of John Saba. Orient. 
Christiana Periodica, 39 (1973): 85-102. [4841] 


CONNELL, C. w. Western Views of the Origin of the 
“Tartars”: an Example of the Influence of Myth in the 
Second Half of the Thirteenth Century. J. Med. 
Renaissance Stud., 3 (Spring 1973): 115-37. [4842] 


DAGRON, GILBERT. Le premier humanisme byzantin (sur un 
livre récent [Paul Lemerle]). R. hist. (Paris), 506 (Apr.-June 
1973): 397-406. [4843] 

D'ALVERNEY, M. T. Avicenna latinus X1. Arch. hist. 
doctrinate lit. Moyen Age, 47 (1972): 321-41. [4844] 


DVORNIK, F. Etude critique: Photius, Nicholas I et Hadrian 
IL. Byzantinoslavica, 34 (1973): 33-50. [4845] 


FONKIČ, B. L. Un *'Barlaam et Joasaph” grec daté de 1021 
[manuscript now in Odessa]. Analecta Bollandiana, 91 (no. 


1-2, 1973): 13-20. [4846] 

GARZYA, A. Literarische und rhetorische Polemiken der 
Komnenenzeit. Byzantinoslavica, 34 (1973): 1-14. 
[4847] 

GOLB, NORMAN. A Judaeo-Arabic Court Document of 
Syracuse, A.D. 1020. J. Near E. Stud., 32 (Jan.-Apr. 
1973): 105-23. [4848] 


E 


British Commonwealth and Ireland 


GRIGNASCHI, M. Les traductions latines des ouvrages de la 
logique arabe et l'abrégé d'Alfarabi. Arch. hist. doctrinale 


lit. Moyen Age, 47 (1972): 41-107. [4849] 


HAGG, TOMAS. Photius at Work: Evidence from the Text of 
the Bibliotheca. Greek, Roman, Byz. Stud., 14 (Summer 


1973): 213-22. [4850] 


JACOBY, DAVID. The Encounter of Two Societies: Western 
Conquerors and Byzantines in the Peloponnesus after the 
Fourth Crusade. AHR, 78 (Oct. 1973): 873-996. [4851] 


KAEGI, W. E., JR. New Evidence in the Early Reign of 
Heraclius. Byz. Z., 66 (Mar. 1973): 308-30. [4852] 


KIEL, M. À Note on the History of the Frontiers of the 
Byzantine Empire in the Fifteenth Century. Byz. Z., 66 
(Mar. 1973): 351-53. [4853] 


KOPECEK, THOMAS A. The Social Class of the Cappadocian 
Fathers. Church Hist., 42 (Dec. 1973): 453-66. [4854] 


LAZAREV, VICTOR. Regard sur l'art de la Russie prémongole 
(suite), III: L'architecture et la sculpture de Vladimir et 
Souzdal. Cah. Civil. méd., 16 (Jan.-Mar. 1973): 1-15. [4855] 


MOFFATT, ANN. Science Teachers in the Early Byzantine 
Empire: Some Statistics. Byzantinoslavica, 34 (1973): 
15-18. [4856] 


MOSSAY, JUSTIN. A propos des “Actes de Lavra.” Notes sur 
les deux Vies de saint Athanase l'Athonite. Analecta 
Bollandiana, 91 (no. 1-2, 1973): 121-32. 

[4857] 


PAPADOPOULO, ALEXANDRE. Esthétique de l'art musulman. 
La peinture. An.: Ec., Soc., Civil, 3 (May-June 1973): 
681—710. [4858] 
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PINGREE, DAVID. The Greek Influence on Early Islamic 
Mathematical Astronomy. J. Am. Orient. Soc., 93 


(Jan.-Mar. 1973): 32-43. [4859] 


POLEMIS, DEMETRIOS I. The Speech of Constantine 
Akropolites on St. John Merciful the Young. Analecta 
Bollandiana, 91 (no. 1-2, 1973): 31-54. [4860] 


POPESCU, EM. Constantiana—un probléme de géographie 
historique de la Scythie mineure. Byz. Z., 66 (Mar. 1973): 
359-82. [4861] 


RIEDINGER, R. Der Physiologos und Klemens von 
Alexandreia. Byz. Z., 66 (Mar. 1973): 273-307. 
[4862] 


SIDERIS, THEODORE. The Theological Position of the 
Iconophiles during the Iconoclastic Controversy. St. 
Viadimir's Theol. Q., 17 (1973): 210-26. 

[4863] 


VANACKER, CLAUDETTE. Géographie économique de 
l'Afrique de Nord selon les auteurs arabes, de IX* siécle au 
milieu du XII* siècle. An.: Ec., Soc., Civil., 3 (May-June 
1973): 659-80. [4864] 


VERDIER, PHILIPPE. Les staurothèques mosanes et leur 
iconographie du Jugement dernier (à suivre). Cah. Civil. 
méd., 16 (Apr.- June 1973): 97-122. [4865] 


WASSERSTEIN, A. Byzantine Iconographical Prescriptions in 
a Jerusalem Manuscript. Byz. Z., 66 (Mar. 1973): 383-86. 
4866] 


WILSON, NIGEL G. Three Byzantine Scribes. Greek, Roman, 
Byz. Stud., 14 (Summer 1973): 223-28. 


[4867] 


BRITISH COMMONWEALTH AND IRELAND 


Leland H. Carlson, University of Southern California 
Frederic A. Youngs, Jr., Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge 
Michael E. Mood», University of Denver 


GENERAL 


ARDERN, R. J. Countryside Information: A Literature 
Review. Aslib Proc., 25 (Aug. 1973): 274-87. [4868] 


BARRON, CAROLINE M. Who Were the Pastons? [r. art.]. /. 
Soc. Archivists, 4 (Oct. 1972): 530-35. [4869] 


BELL, JAMES B. Anglican Clergy in Colonial America 
Ordained by Bishops of London. Proc. Am. Antiq. Soc., 83 
(pt. 1, 1973): 103-60. [4870] 


COBBE, HUGH. Four Manuscript Maps Recently Acquired 
by the British Museum. J. Soc. Archivists, 4 (Oct. 1973): 
646-52. [4871] 


CRELLIN, J. K., and HUTTON, D. A. Pharmaceutical History 
and Its Sources in the Wellcome Collections: V. 
Comminution and English Bell-Metal Mortars c. 
1300-1850. Medical Hist., 27 (July 1973): 266-87. 

[4872] 


DOWLING, JOSEPH A. Howells and the English: A Democrat 
Looks at English Civilization. Bull. N.Y. Public Lib., 76 


(1972): 251-64. [4873] 
DREW, JOHN H. À Historical Note on the Music of 


Kenilworth [note]. Zrans. Birmingham Warwickshire 
Archaeol. Soc., 84 (1971): 158-59. [4874] 


FARMER, B. H. Geography, Area Studies and the Study of 
Area. Trans. Inst. Brit. Geographers, 60 (Nov. 1973): 


1-15. [4875] 


GRAVETT, KENNETH. Timber and Brick Building in Kent: A 
Selection from the J. Fremlyn Streatfeild Collection. Kent. 
Rec., 20 (1971): 1-122. [4876] 


GRENVILLE, J. A. S. The Use of Film in Schools. History, 58 
(Oct. 1973): 397-99 [4877] 


HAMMERSLEY, G. The Charcoal Iron Industry and its Fuel, 
1540-1750. Ec. Hist. R., 26 (Nov. 1973): 593-613. 


[4878] 


HEY, D. G. The Pattern of Nonconformity in South 
Yorkshire, 1660-1851. N. Hist., 8 (1973): 86-118. 


[4879] 


JENSEN, GILLIAN FELLOWS. Place-Name Research and 
Northern History: A Survey with a select bibliography of 
works published since 1945. N. Hist., 8 (1973): 1-23. 
[4880] 


LASLETT, PETER, and OOSTERVEEN, KARLA. Long-term 
Trends in Bastardy in England: A Study of the Illegitimacy 
Figures in the Parish Registers and in the Reports of the 
Registrar General, 1561-1960. Population Stud., 27 (July 
1973): 255-86. [4881] 
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LEWIS, THEODORE B. A Revolutionary Tradition, 
1689-1774: “There Was a Revolution Here as Well as in 
England.” New Eng. Q., 46 (Sept. 1973): 424-38. [4882] 


LLOYD, CHRISTOPHER. Sussex Guns. Hist. Today, 23 (Nov. 
1973): 785-91. [4883] 


MCCUSKER, JOHN J. Weights and Measures in the Colonial 
Sugar Trade: The Gallon and the Pound and Their 
International Equivalents. WM Q, 30 (Oct. 1973): 


599-624. [4884] 


OTTLEY, GEORGE (ed.). Transport Bibliography [periodical 
art. and official lit. publ. in 1972]. J. Transport Hist., 2 
(Sept. 1973): 116-21. [4885] 


OUTHWAITE, R. B. Age at Marriage in England from the 
Late Seventeenth to the Nineteenth Century. Trans. Roy. 
Hist. Soc., 23 (1973): 55-70. [4886] 


ROOK, ARTHUR. Cambridge Medical Students at Leyden 
[1570-1749]. Medical Hist., 27 (July 1973): 256-65. 
[4887] 


SINAR, JOAN. Derbyshire Record Office and Derby 
Diocesan Record Office 1970. Derbyshire Archaeol. J., 9o 
(1970): 94-100. [4888] 


The Somerset Record Office: Main Manuscript Accessions 
LN 1971-]une 1972 [note]. Somerset Archaeol. Natural 
ist., 116 (1972): 107-09. [4889] 


SUDELEY. Toddington and the Tracys [note]. Trans. Bristol 
and Gloucestershire Archaeol. Soc., go (1971): 216-19. 
[4890] 


TAYLOR, A. B. Cape Wrath and Its Various Names. Scottish 
Stud., 17 (pt. 1, 1973): 61-69. [4891] 


VINEY, ELLIOTT. The Buckinghamshire Lieutenancy. Rec. 
Buckinghamshire, 19 (pt. 2, 1972): 113-40. 
[4892] 


WEBBER, RONALD. London's Market Gardens. Hist. 
Today, 23 (Dec. 1973): 871-78. [4893] 


WHITE, A. W. A. The Condition of Mining Labour on a 
Warwickshire Estate before the Industrial Revolution. 
Trans. Birmingham Warwickshire Archaeol. Soc., 84 


(1971): 160-77. [4894] 


TUDORS AND STUARTS 


ALCOCK, N. W.; BRAITHWAITE, J. G.; and JEFFS, M. W. 
Timber-Framed Buildings in Warwichshire: Stoneleigh 
Village. Trans. Birmingham Warwickshire Archaeol. Soc., 
85 (1973): 178-202. [4895] 


APPLEBY, ANDREW B. Disease or Famine? Mortality in 
Cumberland and Westmorland 1580-1640. Ec. Hist. R., 
26 (Aug. 1973): 403-32. [4896] 


AYLMER, G. E. Commissions for Crown Revenues and Land 
Sales in the Early Seventeenth Century [note]. Bull. Inst. 
Hist. Res., 46 (Nov. 1973): 208-09. [4897] 


BEDDARD, ROBERT. The Privileges of Christchurch, 
Canterbury: Archbishop Sheldon's Enquiries of 1671. 
Archaeol. Cantiana, 87 (1972): 81-100. [4898] 


BENNETT, J. A. A Study of Parentalia, with Two 
Unpublished Letters of Sir Christopher Wren. An. Sci., 30 


(June 1973): 129-47. [4899] 

BENTLEY-CRANCH, DANA. La réputation de Clément Marot 
en Angleterre. Stud. Francesi, 50 (May—Aug. 1973): 
203-21. [4900] 


Recently Published Articles 


BLANCHARD, 1. 5. W. Commercial Crisis and Change: Trade 
and the Industrial Economy of the North-East, 1509-1532. 
N. Hist., 8 (1973): 64-85. [4901] 


BOULIND, RICHARD. Ships of Private Origin in the Mid- 
Tudor Navy: The Lartigue, the Salamander, the Mary 
Willoughby, the Bark Aucher and the Galley Blanchard. 
Mariners Mirror, 59 (Nov. 1973): 385-408. [4902] 


BRIGGS, J. H. Y. Captain John Garland, James Cokayne and 
the Staffordshire Baptists: A Note. Baptist Q., 25 (Oct. 
1973): 164-66. [4903] 


BRINK, J. R. The Composition Date of Sir John Davies’ 
Nosce Teipsum. Huntington Lib. Q., 37 (Nov. 1973): 
19-32. [4904] 


BURTON, T. L. Fifteenth- and Sixteenth-Century 
Antedatings, Postdatings and Additions to O. E. D., M. E. 
D. and D. O. S. T. from *'Sidrak and Bokkus" [note]. Notes 
and Queries, 20 (Oct. 1973): 369-75. [4905] 


CANNY, NICHOLAS P. The Ideology of English Colonization: 
From Ireland to America. WM Q, 30 (Oct. 1973): 575-98. 
[4906] 


CARLTON, CHARLES. John Hooker and Exeter's Court of 
Orphans. Huntington Lib. Q., 36 (Aug. 1973): 307-16. 
[4907] 


CARTER, :AN. Marriage Patterns and Social Sectors in 
Scotland before the Eighteenth Century. Scottish Stud., 17 


(pt. 1, 1973): 51-60. [4908] 


CERNOVODEANL, PAUL. Contributions to Lord Paget’s 
Journey in Wallachia and Transylvania (1702). R. et. sud- 
est eur., 11 (no. 2, 1973): 275-94. [4909] 


CHALLIS, C. E., and HARRISON, C. J. A Contemporary 

Estimate of the Production of Silver and Gold Coinage in 
Visa 1542-1556 [note]. EHR, 88 (Oct. 1973): 821-35. 
4910 


COPE, ESTHER S. Lord Montagu and his Journal of the 
Short Parliament [note]. Bull. Inst. Hist. Res., 46 (Nov. 
1973): 209-15. [4911] 


DOOLITTLE, 1. G. The Plague in Colchester—1579-1666. 
Trans. Essex Archaeol. Soc., 4 (1972): 134-45. [4912] 


DOWLEY, T. John Wigan and the First Baptists of 
Manchester. Baptist Q., 25 (Oct. 1973): 151-64. 

[4913] 

DOYLE, CHARLES CLAY. The Popular Aspect of Sir Thomas 
More's Latin Epigrams. S. Folklore Q., 37 (June 1973): 
87-99. [4914] 


DUNN, R. D. “England a Good Land, and a Bad People" — 
Antedated [note]. Notes and Queries, 20 (Oct. 1973): 375. 
[4915] 

ECCLES, MARK. Recent Studies in Elizabethan and Jacobean 
Drama. Stud. Eng. Lit., 1500-1900, 13 (Spring 1973): 
374-406. [4916] 


EDWARD, FRANCIS O. A Letter Book of the First Earl of 
Salisbury at Stonyhurst College, with Special Reference to 
the Spanish Correspondence. J. Soc. Archivists, 4 (Oct. 
1972): 486-505. [4917] 

EDWARDS, A. S. G., and MILLER, J. I. [John] Stow and 
Lydgate's “St. Edmund." Notes and Queries, 20 (Oct. 
1973): 365-69. [4918] 

EGAN, JAMES. Public Truth and Personal Witness in 
Milton's Last Tracts. ELH, 40 (Summer 1973): 231-48. 
[4919] 
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FAULKNER, THOMAS C. Halifax's The Character of a 
Trimmer and L’Estrang.’s Attack on Trimmers in The 
Observator. Huntington Lib. Q., 37 (Nov. 1973): 71-81. 


[4920] 


FREEDEN, MICHAEL. J. A. Hobson as a New Liberal 
Theorist: Some Aspects of his Social Thought Until 1914. 
J. Hist. Ideas, 34 ( July-Sept. 1973): 421-43. [4921] 


FRESCOLN, KATHARINE P. A Letter from Thomas Randolph 
to the Earl of Leicester [doc.]. Huntington Lib. Q., 37 (Nov. 


1973): 83-88. [4922] 

GASTON, PAUL L. Commendation and Approbation: Recent 
Ben Jonson Scholarship [r. art.]. Pap. Lang. Lit., 9 (Fall 
1973): 432-49. [4923] 

GENTLES, IAN. The Sales of Crown Lands during the 
English Revolution. Ec. Hist. R., 26 (Nov. 1973): 614-35. 
[4924] 


GOODMAN, w. L. Bristol Carpenters’ Nails 1492-1586. 
Mariner's Mirror, 59 (Nov. 1973): 437-41. [4925] 


GREENSLADE, S. L. The Morean Renaissance [r. art.]. J. 
Eccles. Hist., 24 (Oct. 1973): 395-403. [4926] 


GRIFFITHS, MILWYN. À Seventeenth Century ?Welshman 
Abroad. Nat. Lib. Wales J., 17 (Winter 1972): 415-29. 


[4927] 


GUIBBORY, ACHSAH. Dryden's Views of History. Philol. Q., 
52 (Apr. 1973): 187-204. [4928] 

HANHAM, ALISON (ed.). Churchwardens’ Accounts of 
Ashburton, 1479-1 We Devon and Cornwall Rec. Soc., 

15 (1970): vii-194. [4929] 

HARRIS, L. J. Lampeter Additions to the Bibliography of 
Jeremy Taylor [note]. Library, 28 (Sept. 1973): 243-44. 
[4930] 


HIMY, ARMAND. La "Logique" de Milton. R. phil. Fr. 
Etranger, (Apr.- June 1973): 155-70. [4931] 

HODGETTS, MICHAEL. Elizabethan Priest-Holes: II-—Ufton, 
Mapledurham, Compton Wynyates. Recusant Hist., 12 
(Oct. 1973): 99-119. [4932] 


HOLMES, CLIVE. Colonel King and Lincolnshire Politics, 
1642-1646. Hist. J., 16 (Sept. 1973): 451-84. [4933] 


JACKSON, DUDLEY. Thomas Hobbes’ Theory of Taxation. 
Pol. Stud., 21 (June 1973): 175-82. [4934] 


JAMES, M. E. The Concept of Order and the Northern Rising 
1569. Past & Present, 60 (Aug. 1973): 49-83. [4935] 


JARVIS, P. J. North American Plants and Horticultural 
Innovation in England, 1550-1700. Geog. R., 63 (Oct. 
1973): 477-99- [4936] 

JONES, CLYVE. Two Unpublished Letters of Oliver 
Cromwell [docs.]. Bull. Inst. Hist. Res., 46 (Nov. 1973): 
216-18. [4937] 


JONES, H. w. Thomas White (or Blacklo), 1593, 1676: New 
Data. Notes and Queries, 20 (Oct. 1973): 381~88. [4938] 


JORGENSEN, PAUL A. Elizabethan Religious Literature for 
Time of War. Huntington Lib. Q., 37 (Nov. 1973): 1-17. 


[4939] 
KANTROWITZ, JOANNE SPENCER. Encore: [Sir David] 


Lindsay’s Thrie Estaitis, Date and New Evidence. Stud. 
Scottish Lit., 10 (July 1972): 18-32. [4940] 


KELLY, D. B. An Early Tudor Kiln at Hareplain, 
Biddenden. Archaeol. Cantiana, 87 (1972): 159-76. [4941] 
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KENNY, SHIRLEY S. Recent Scholarship on Richard Steele. 
Brit. Stud. Monitor, 4 (Fall 1973): 12-24. [4942] 


KRUGLER, JOHN D. Sir George Calvert’s Resignation as 
Secretary of State and the Founding of Maryland. Md. 
Hist. Mag., 68 (Fall 1973): 239-52. [4943] 


LEVER, TRESHAM. ‘Bluidy’ [George] Mackenzie. Hist. 
Today, 23 (Dec. 1973): 849-57. [4944] 


LOOMIE, ALBERT J. The Armadas and the Catholics of 
England. Cath. Hist. R., 59 (Oct. 1973): 385-403. [4945] 


LOOMIE, ALBERT J. Gondomar's Selection of English 
Officers in 1622 fire EHR, 88 (July 1973): 574-81. 


[4946] 

LUNN, A. COYLE. À New Pope Letter in the Trumbull 
Correspondence [note]. R. Eng. Stud., 24 (Aug. 1973): 
310-15. [4947] 

MCINTYRE, SYLVIA. The Mineral Water Trade in the 
Eighteenth Century. /. Transport Hist., 2 (Feb. 1973): 
1-19. [4948] 

MCLANE, PAUL E. Skelton's Celyn Cloute and Spenser's 
Shepheardes Calender. Stud. Philol., 70 (Apr. 1973): 
141-59. [4949] 


MCNAMARA, ROBERT F. Who Was Theodore Maynard? 
Moreana, 39 (Sept. 1973): 5-13. [4950] 


MACREE, DAVID. Daniel Defoe, the Church of Scotland, and 
the Union of 1707. Eighteenth-Cent. Stud., 7 (Fall 1973): 


62-77. [4951] 

MARSHALL-CORNWALL, SIR JAMES. An Expedition to 
Aquitaine, 1512. Hist. Today, 23 (Sept. 1973): 640-47. 
[4952] 


MARTIN, CHARLES B. Shakespeare in Paperback: A 
Checklist. Bull. Bibliogr. Mag. Notes, 28 (July—Sept. 
1973): 7376. [4953] 


MEREDITH, ROSAMOND. The Sale ofthe Hathersage Estates 
of the Fitzherberts in the 1650s. Derbyshire Archaeol. J., 


9o (1970): 32-55. [4954] 


MILLARD, P. T. The Chronology of Roger North’s Main 
Works. R. Eng. Stud., 24 (Aug. 1973): 283-94. [4955] 


MILLER, JOHN. The Militia and the Army in the Reign of 
James II. Hist. J., 16 (Dec. 1973): 659-79. [4956] 


MILLS, JERRY LEATH. Spenser, Lodowick Bryskett, and the 
Mortalist Controversy: The Faerie Queene, 11.ix.22. 


Philol. Q., 52 (Apr. 1973): 173-86. [4957] 

MORGAN, PAUL. À 16th-Century Warwickshire Library. A 
Problem of Provenance. Bk. Collector, 22 (Autumn 1979): 
337-55- [4958] 

MULLIGAN, LOTTE. Anglicanism, Latitudinarianism and 
Science in Seventeenth Century England. An. Sci., 30 (June 
1973): 213-19. [4959] 

MULLIGAN, LOTTE. Civil War Politics, Religion and the 
Royal Society. Past & Present, 59 (May 1973): 92-116. 
[4960] . 

NOAKES, AUBREY. Fresh Light on More's Sources of 


Richard III Thrown by the National Portrait Gallery's 
Exhibition [note]. Moreana, 59 (Sept. 1073): 39-41. 


[4961] 

O’DAY, ROSEMARY. The Ecclesiastical Patronage of the 
Lord Keeper, 1558-1642. Trans. Roy. Hist. Soc., 23 
(1973): 89-109. [4962] 
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ORBELL, JOHN M., and RUTHERFORD, BRENT M. Can 
Leviathan Make the Life of Man Less Solitary, Poor, 
Nasty, Brutish and Short? Brit. J. Pol. Sci., 3 (Oct. 1973): 
383-407. [4963] 


OWEN, A. E. B. Sir John Wolley's Letter-book as Latin 
Secretary to Elizabeth I. Archives, 11 (Spring 1973): 
16-18. [4964] 


PALLISER, D. M. Epidemics in Tudor York. N. Hist., 8 
(1973): 45-63. [4965] 


POLLITT, RONALD. John Hawkins's Troublesome Voyages: 
Merchants, Bureaucrats, and the Origin of the Slave 
"Trade. J. Brit. Stud., 12 (May 1973): 26-40. [4966] 


POUND, JOHN F. The Norwich Census of the Poor 1570. 
Norfolk Rec. Soc., 40 (1971): 5-107. [4967] 

POWELL, J. R. Sir George Ayscue’s Capture of Barbados in 
1651. Mariner's Mirror, 59 (Aug. 1973): 281-90. [4968] 


POWELL, K. G. The Beginnings of Protestantism in 
Gloucestershire. Trans. Bristol and Gloucestershire 


Archaeol, Soc., go (1971): 141-57. [4969] 


POYNTER, F. N. L. [Thomas] Syndenham’s Influence Abroad. 


Medical Hist., 27 (July 1973): 223-34. [4970] 


RAY, JOHN w. The Place of Oratory in the Political 
Philosophy of Thomas Hobbes. W. Speech, 37 (Summer 


1973): 166-74. [4971] 


REPLOGLE, CAROL. Shakespeares Salutations: A Study in 
aa Etiquette. Stud. Philol., 70 (Apr. 1973): 172-86. 
4972 


REVILL, STANLEY. A 16th-Century Map of the River Trent 
near Shelford. Trans. Thoroton Soc., 75 (1971): 81-90. 


[4973] 


ROBINSON, W. R. B. A Petition from the Vicar of Pennard in 
Gower in 1535. Archaeol. Cambrensis, 121 (1972): 74-79. 
[4974] 


SACHSE, WILLIAM L. England's “Black Tribunal”: an 
Analysis of the Uo E Court. J. Brit. Stud., 12 (May 


1973): 69-85. [4975 


SCHOECK, R. J. A Lawyer with a Conscience [Sir Thomas 
More]. Moreana, 39 (Sept. 1973): 25-32. [4976] 


SCHOVE, D. J., and REYNOLDS, DAVID. Weather in Scotland, 
1659-1660: The Diary of Andrew Hay. An. Sci., 30 (June 
1973): 165-77. [4977] 


SCHWARTZ, HILLEL. Arminianism and the English 
Parliament, 1624~1629. J. Brit. Stud., 12 (May 1973): 
41-68. [4978] 


SEDDON, P. R. À Parliamentary Election at East Retford 
1624. Trans. Thoroton Soc., 76 (1972): 26—34. [4979] 


SHARP, LINDSAY. Walter Charleton’s Early Life 
1620-1659, and Relationship to Natural Philosophy in 
Mid-Seventeenth Century England. An. Sci., 30 (Sept. 


1973): 311-40. [4980] 


SJOGREN, GUNNAR. Letters from a Young Jacobean Abroad. 
Mod. Sprak, 67 (no. 2, 1973): 113-23. [4981] 


SKINNER, QUENTIN. Thomas Hobbes et la défense du 
pouvoir “de facto." R. phil. Fr. Etranger, (Apr.- June 


1973): 131—54- [4982] 


SNOW, VERNON F. New Light on the Last Days and Death 
of Henry Wriothesley, Earl of Southampton. Huntington 


Lib. Q., 37 (Nov. 1973): 59-69. [4983] 


Recently Published Articles 


SPECK, W. A. The Monument. Hist. Today, 23 (Sept. 
1973): 664-68. [4984] 


STREITBERGER, W. R. Some New Specimens of Edmond 
Tyliney’s [Master of the Revels} Hand. Library, 28 (June 
1973): 151-55. [4985] 

SUGDEN, JOHN. Edmund Drake of Tavistock, Father of Sir 
Francis Drake [note]. Mariner’s Mirror, 59 (Nov. 1973): 
436. [4986] 


TEUNISSEN, JOHN J. The Book of Job and Stuart Politics. U. 
Toronto Q., 43 (Fall 1973): 16-31. [4987] 


THOMAS, MORLEY. 'Tunstal— Trimmer or Martyr? J. 
Eccles. Hist., 24 (Oct. 1973): 337-55. [4988] 


VON LEYDEN, W. La loi, la liberté et la prérogative dans la 
pensée politique de John Locke. R. phil. Fr. Etranger, 
(Apr.- June 1973): 187-203. [4989] 


WAITH, EUGENE M. Spectacles of State. Stud. Eng. Lit., 
1500-1960, 13 (Spring 1973): 317-30. [4990] 


WATSON, ANDREW G. A Varese Library-Stamp Identified 
{on five Harleian MSS; note]? Library, 28 (June 1973): 


147-48. [4991] 


WHITMARSH-KNIGHT, DAVID. The Second Blackfriars: The 
qs Indoors. Theatre Notebk., 27 (Spring 1973): 94-98. 
4992] 


WILLIAMS, WILLIAM P. The First Edition of Holy Living: An 
Episode in the Seventeenth-Century Book Trade. Library, 


28 (June 1973): 99-107. [4993] 


WOODWARD, DONALD (ed.). Sir Thomas Button, the 
Phoenix and the Defence of the Irish Coast 1614-1622 [doc. 
and note]. Mariners Mirror, 59 (Aug. 1973): 343-44. 


[4994] 


YOLTON, JOHN w. Méthode et métaphysique dans la 
philosophie de John Locke. R. phil. Fr. Etranger, 
(Apr.- June 1973): 171-85. [4995] 


ZISKIND, JONATHAN. International Law and Ancient 
Sources: Grotius and [John] Selden. R. Pol., 35 (Oct. 1973): 
537-59. [4996] 


MODERN BRITAIN SINCE 1714 


ABERCROMBIE, M. L. J., and TERRY, P. M. Students’ Attitudes 
to Professionalism. Universities Q., 27 (Autumn 1973): 
465-74. [4997] 


ADAMS, THOMAS R. A Collection of Tracts by Josiah Tucker 
Published in One Volume [note]. Pap. Bibliogr. Soc. Am., 67 


(July-Sept. 1973): 305-06. [4998] 


ALDCROFT, DEREK H. British Monetary Policy and 
Economic Activity in the 1920s. R. int. Hist. Banque, 5 


(1972): 277-304. [4999] 


AMULREE. Hygenic Conditions in Ancient Rome and 
Modern London. Medical Hist., 27 (July 1973): 244-55. 
[5000] 

ANDREWS, KATHERINE. The Necessity to Conform: British 
Jingoism in the First World War. Dalhousie R., 53 
(Summer 1973): 227-45. [5001] 


ANNAND, A. MCKENZIE. An Officer of the 10th Foot 1798 
a) J. Soc. Army Hist. Res., 51 (Summer 1973): 115-16. 
5002 


ANNAND, A. MCKENZIE. Colonel Sir Alexander MacLeod, 
Kt., C. B., Bengal Artillery, 1766-1831 [note]. J. Soc. Army 
Hist. Res., 51 (Summer 1973): 117-19. [5003] 
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ANNAND, A. MCKENZIE. Lieutenant John Chadwick 
Dickson, 33rd Bengal Native Infantry, c. 1849 [note]. J. Soc. 
Army Hist. Res., 51 (Autumn 1973): 164-67. [5004] 


ANNAND, A. MCKENZIE. Major-General Gabriel Christie, 
Colonel Commandant, The Soth (Royal American) 
Regiment, 1787 [note]. J. Soc. Army Hist. Res., 51 (Autumn 
1973): 127-28. [5005] 


ATKINSON, F. G. “A Gentle Foe" —A New W. D. Howells 
Letter [note]. Notes and Queries, 20 (July 1973): 260-61. 
[5006] 


AUERBACH, NINA. Charlotte Bronté: The Two Countries. 
U. Toronto Q., 42 (Summer 1973): 328-42. [5007] 


AYCOCK, ROY E. Arthur Murphy, the Gray’s-Inn Journal, 
and the Craftsman: Some Publication Mysteries. Pap. 
Bibliogr. Soc. Am., 67 (July-Sept. 1973): 255-62. [5008] 


BAILEY, ANN. An Account of the Founding of the First 
Gloucestershire County Asylum, now Horton Road 
Hospital, Gloucester, 1792-1823. Trans. Bristol and 
Gloucestershire Archaeol. Soc., go (1971): 178-91. [5009] 


BAILEY, WARNER M. Williams Robertson Smith and 
American Biblical Studies. J. Presb. Hist., 51 (Fall 1973): 
285-308. [5010] 


BAIRD, ADRIAN. Jacopo Amigoni in England [note]. 
Burlington Mag., 115 (Nov. 1973): 735. [5011] 


BAKER, DONALD. Thomas Hardy: Prophet of Total 
Theatre. Comp. Drama, 7 (Summer 1973): 121-34. [5012] 


BARNSBY, G. J. A Rejoinder [to Colin P. Griffin on the 
standard of living in the Black Country]. Ec. Hist. R., 26 


(Aug. 1973): 514-16. [5013] 

BARTHORP, MICHAEL. Baptism of Fire in New Zealand, 
er f Soc. Army Hist. Res., 51 (Summer 1973): 69-78. 
5014 


BAYLISS, ROBERT. John Gray M’Kendrick, Physiologist 
uaa Medical Hist., 27 (July 1973): 288-303. 
[5015 


BEAVER, M. W. Population, Infant Mortality and Milk. 
Population Stud., 27 (July 1973): 243-54. [5016] 


BECK, CLARK L., JR. Romance, Politics, or Madness? John 
Paul Jones and the Countess of Selkirk. J. Rutgers U. Lib., 
27 (June 1973): 51-56. [5017] 


BELOFF, MAX. Press and Politics [r. art.]. Govt, and 
Opposition, 8 (Summer 1973): 359-67. [5018] 


BENTIL, J. K. Interpreting the Race Relations Act. Public 
Law, (Autumn 1973): 157-77. [5019] 


ers IR w., and CLINE, c. Le Who Was Lady 
Morley? Victorian Newslett., 44 (Fall 1973): 28-32. 
[5020] 


BIGGS, B. J. The Disciplined Society: Early Victorian 
Preachers in the Retford Wesleyan Circuit. Trans. 
Thoroton Soc., 75 (1971): 98-102. [5021] 


BLACKWELL, KENNETH. "The actual sons of God" — 
[Bertrand] Russell and Wittgenstein [note]. Russell, 10 
(Summer 1973): 19-21. Does] 


BOBCOCK, JEAN. The Politics of White-Collar Unionisation. 
Pol. Q., 44 (July-Sept. 1973): 294-303. [5023] 


BOLTON, G. C., and KENNEDY, B. E. William Eden and the 
Treaty of Mauritius, 1786-7. Hist. J., 16 (Dec. 1973): 
681-96. [5024] 
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BOUQUET, MICHAEL. A Confederate Blockade-Runner 
Ashore on Lundy [note]. Mariner's Mirror, 59 (Aug. 1973): 


349. [5025] 
BOYER, LEE R. Lobster Backs, Liberty Boys, and the 
Laborers in the Streets: New York’s Golden Hill and 


Nassau Street Riots. N.- Y. Hist. Soc. Q., 57 (Oct. 1973): 
281—308. [5026] 


BOYNE, H. B. The Westminster Scene. Pol. Q., 44 
(July-Sept. 1973): 329-39. [5027] 


BOYNE, H. B. The Westminster Scene. Pol. Q., 44 
(Oct.-Dec. 1973): 466—76. [5028] 


BRAND, JACK. Party Organization and the Recruitment of 
Councillors. Brit. J. Pol. Sci., 3 (Oct. 1973): 473-86. 


[5029] 


BROEZE, FRANK J. A. The New Economic History, the 
Navigation Acts, and the Continental Tobacco Market, 
1770-90. Ec. Hist. R., 26 (Nov. 1973): 668-78. [5030] 


BROOKS, GLENN E. Administrative Modernization in British 
Universities. Universities Q., 27 (Autumn 1973): 431-56. 
[5031] 

BROWN, A. PETER. The Earliest English Biography of 
[Joseph] Haydn. Musical Q., 59 (July 1973): 339-54. [5032] 
BROWN, J. B. Politics of the Poppy: The Society for the 
Suppression of the Opium Trade, 874-1916. J. Contemp. 
Hist., 8 (July 1973): 97-111. [5033] 

BRUCE, MICHAEL R. (ed.). The Escape of Midshipman _ 
Thomas Blakiston, R. N.: Part II [doc.]. Mariner’s Mirror, 
59 (Aug. 1973): 335-42. [5034] 

BRYSON, WILLIAM HAMILTON (ed.). A Letter of Lewis 
Burwell to James Burrough, July 8, 1734. Va. Mag. Hist. 
Biog., 81 (Oct. 1973): 405-14. [5035] 

BURNER, ALMA J. A Chapter of the London Stage: The 
Clement Scott Papers. U. Rochester Lib. Bull., 27 (Winter 
1973-74): 71-75. 15036] 

BURNEY, E. L. George Linnaeus Banks, 1821~1881. 
Manchester R., 12 (Summer 1971): 1-14. [5037] 


CABLE, JOHN A. Early Scottish Science: The Vocational 
Provision. An. Sci., 3o (June 1973): 179-99. [5038] 


CAIN, P. J. Traders versus Railways. The Genesis of the 
Railway and Canal Traffic Act of 1894. J. Transport Hist., 


2 (Sept. 1973): 65-84. [5039] 


CANAVAN, FRANCIS. Burke on Prescription of Government. 
R. Pol., 35 (Oct. 1973): 454-74. [5040] 


CAPPELLETTI, MAURO, and GOLDEN, C. J., JR. Crown 
Privilege and Executive Privilege: A British Response to an 
American Controversy. Stanford Law R., 25 (June 1973): 
836-44. [5041] 


CARMAN, W. Y. Sir William Congreve, 1741-1814. J. Soc. 
Army Hist. Res., 51 (Summer 1973): 63-68. [5042] 


CHALMERS, A. F. [James Clerk] Maxwell's Methodology and 
His Application of It to Electromagnetism. Stud. Hist. & 
Phil. of Sci., 4 (Aug. 1973): 107-64. [5043] 


CHALONER, W. H. Isaac Perrins, 1751-1801. Prize-Fighter 


-and Engineer. Hist. Today, 23 (Oct. 1973): 740-43. 


[5044] 


CHAPIN, CHESTER. Alexander Pope: Erasmian Catholic. 
Eighteenth-Cent. Stud., 6 (Summer 1973): 411-30. 


[5045] 
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CHAPMAN, G. P. The Spatial Organization of the Population 
of the United States and England and Wales. Ec. Geog., 49 


(Oct. 1973): 325-43. [5046] 
CHAPMAN, KEITH. Agglomeration ar.d Linkage in the 


United Kingdom Petro-chemical Industry. Trans. Inst. 
Brit. Geographers, 60 (Nov. 1973): 33-88. [5047] 


CHEONG, w. E. China Houses and the Bank of England 
Crisis of 1825. R. int. Hist. Banque, 5 (1972): 155-74. 
[5048] 

Child & Co.: Three Hundred Years at No. 1 Fleet Street. 
Three Banks R., 98 (June 1973): 40-48. [5049] 


CLARKE, WILLIAM M. The Prospects of the City [London]. 
Round Table, 252 (Oct. 1973): 519-31. [5050] 


CLEARY, THOMAS. Jacobitism in Tom Jones: The Basis for 
Hypothesis. Philol. Q., 52 (Apr. 1973): 239-51. [5051] 


COCKMAN, F. G. The Railway Era in Buckinghamshire. 
Rec. Buckinghamshire, 19 (pt. 2, 1972): 156-68. [5052] 


COHEN, MICHAEL J. Appeasement in the Middle East: The 
British White Paper on Palestine, May 1939. Hist. J., 16 


(Sept. 1973): 571-96. [5053] 

COLYER, RICHARD. Welsh Cattle Drovers in the Nineteenth 
Century—1. Nat. Lib. Wales J., 17 (Winter 1972): 
392-409. [5054] 

CONOLLY, L. W.; WEARING, J. P.; and THOMPSON, JOHN. 


Nineteenth-Century Theatre Research: A Bibliography for 
1972. Nineteenth-Cent. Theatre Res., 1 (Autumn 1973): 


109-23. [5055] 

COOKE, JAMES J. God, Glory, and Expansion: The English 
Missionary in East Africa. Stud. Eng., 13 (1972): 97-109. 
[5056] 

COOPER, ANNA. Victorian Newark. Trans. Thoroton Soc., 
75 (1971): 103-14. [5057] 


CORNING, C. H. Francis Galton and Eugenics. Hist. Today, 
23 (Oct. 1973): 724-32. [5058] 


COSGRAVE, PATRICK. Heath as Prime Minister. Pol. Q., 44 
(Oct.-Dec. 1973): 435-48. [5059] 


COSGROVE, RICHARD A. The Crowe Memorandum and 
British Foreign Policy, 1907-1914. S. Atl. Q., 72 (Autumn 
1973): 528-39. [5060] 


CREWE, IVOR. Political Opinion Polls [r. art.]. 
Parliamentarian, 54 (Oct. 1973): 277-81. [5061] 


CRITCHLEY, JULIAN. Strains and Stresses in the 
Conservative Party. Pol. Q., 44 (Oct.-Dec. 1973): 401-10. 
[5062] 


CROWE, KATE ELIZABETH. The Walcheren Expedition and 
the New Army Medical Board: A Reconsideration. EHR, 
88 (Oct. 1973): 770-85. [5063] 


CRUICKSHANKS, EVELINE G. The Tories and the Succession 
to the Crown in the 1714 Parliament. Bull. Inst. Hist. Res., 
46 (Nov. 1973): 176-85. [5064) 


CURRAN, EILEEN M. George Darley and the London English 
Professorship. Mod. Philol., 71 (Aug. 1973): 28-38. [5065] 


DAMROSCH, LEOPOLD, jR. The Life of Johnson: An Anti- 
Theory. Eighteenth-Cent. Stud., 6 (Summer 1973): 
486-505. [5066] 


DAVIES, B. J. An Affair of the City: A Case Study in the 
Regulation of Take-overs and Mergers. Mod. Law R., 36 


(Sept. 1973): 457-78. [5067] 


Recently Published Articles 


DAVIES, C. J. The Judicial Control of Local Authorities in 
England, Four Case Studies. Stud. Comp. Local Govt., 7 
(Summer 1973): 24-32. [5068] 


D’AVIGDOR-GOLDSMID, HENRY. The House of Commons 
Expenditure Committee. Parliamentarian, 54 (Oct. 1973): 
205-08. [5069] 


DAVIS, ALEC. Towards a History of Tin-Printing. J. 
Printing Hist. Soc., 8 (1972): 53-64. [5070] 


DEANE, BARBARA. [G. B.] Shaw and Gnosticism. Shaw R., 
16 (Sept. 1973): 104-22. [5071] 

DEARDEN, JAMES A. Thomas Johnes and the Hafod Press, 
1803-10. Bk. Collector, 22 (Autumn 1973): 315-36. 

[5072] 


DEEDES, WILLIAM. Conflicts within the Conservation Party. 
Pol. Q., 44 (Oct.-Dec. 1973): 391-400. [5073] 


DESMARAIS, RALPH H. Charisma and Conciliation: A 
Sympathetic Look at A. J. Cook. Societas, 3 (Winter 1973): 
45-60. [5074] 


DESMARAIS, RALPH H. Strikebreaking and the Labour 
Government of 1924. J. Contemp. Hist., 8 (Oct. 1973): 
165-75. [5075] 


DICKINSON, ROBERT (ed.). Index to Wills and 
Administrations formerly Preserved in the Probate 
Registry, Chester 1826-1830. Rec. Soc. Lancashire and 
Cheshire, 113 (1972): 1-189. [5076] 


DODGSHON, ROBERT A. The Nature and Development of 
Infield-Outfield [farming system] in Scotland. Trans. Inst. 
Brit. Geographers, 59 (July 1973): 1-23. [5077] 


DOLL, RICHARD. [Sir William] Osler's English School. 
Medical Hist., 27 (July 1973): 217-22. [5078] 


DUCK, LEONARD W. Handel: Early Printed Editions in the 
Henry Watson Music Library. Manchester R., 12 (Winter 
1972-73): 73-81. [5079] 
DUNKLEY, PETER. The Landed Interest and the New Poor 
Lois A Critical Note. EHR, 88 (Oct. 1973): 836-41. 

5080] 


DU QUESNE-BIRD, N. Five Russian Seals from Bristol [note]. 
Trans. Bristol and Gloucestershire Archaeol. Soc., 9o 


(1971): 226-27. [5081] 


DYOS, H. J. The Records of the Recent Urban Past: The 
Threat and the Opportunity. Archives, 11 (Spring 1973): 
19-26. [5082] 

EHRLICH, CYRIL. Building and Caretaking: Economic 
Policy in British Tropical Africa, 1890-1960. Ec. Hist. R., 
26 (Nov. 1973): 649-67. [5083] 


ELLIS, A. C. O. Influences on School Attendance in Victorian 
England, Brit. J. Educ. Stud., 21 (Oct. 1973): 313-26. 
[5084] 


ELLIS, JAMES, and DONOHUE, JOSEPH. '"The London Stage 
1800-1900”: A Proposal for a Calendar of Performances 
[note]. Victorian Stud., 16 (June 1973): 463-65. 

[5085] 

ELLIS, KENNETH L. British Communications and Diplomacy 
since 1844 [note]. J. Soc. Archivists, 4 (Apr. 1973): 592-95. 
[5086] 


ERDMAN, DAVID V.; MOLLENAUR, ROBERT R.; and PATTY, 
JAMES s. (eds.). The Romantic Movement. A Selective and 
Critical Bibliography for 1972. Eng. Lang. Notes, 11 
(suppl. to no. 1; Sept. 1973): 1-179. [5087] 


British Commonwealth and Ireland 


FEINBERG, B., and KASRILS, R. [Bertrand] Russell’s Return to 
America, 1938. Russell, 10 (Summer 1973): 5-10. [5088] 


FINLAYSON, G. B. A. M. Joseph Parkes of Birmingham 
1796-1865: A Study in Philosophic Radicalism. Bull. Inst. 
Hist. Res., 46 (Nov. 1973): 186-201. [5089] 


FITTS, JAMES L. Newcastle's Mob. Albion, 5 (no. 1, 1973): 
41-49. [5090] 


FOLKENFLIK, ROBERT. Child and Adult: Historical 
Perspective in Gibbon’s Memoirs. Stud. Burke Time, 15 
(Fall 1973): 31-43. [5091] 


FOOT, M. R. D. L'aide à la Résistance en Europe [in World 
War II]. R. hist. deux. guerre mond., go (Apr. 1973): 
39-52. [5092] 


FREEMAN, RONALD E. (ed.). Victorian Bibliography for 
1972. Victorian Stud., 16 ( June 1973): 487-575. [5093] 


GIGGS, J. A. The Distribution of Schizophrenics in 
Nottingham. Trans. Inst. Brit. Geographers, 59 (July 


1973): 55-76. [5094] 


GILG, ANDREW w. A Study in Agricultural Disease 
Distribution. The Case of the 1970-71 Fowl-Pest 
Epidemic. Trans. Inst. Brit. Geographers, 59 (July 1973): 
77-97. [5095] 


GILLEY, SHERIDAN. The Garibaldi Riots of 1862. Hist. J., 
16 (Dec. 1973): 697-732. [5096] 


GIZYCKI, RAINALD VON. Centre and Periphery in the 
International Scientific Community: Germany, France and 
Great Britain in the 19th Century. Minerva, 11 (Oct. 


1973): 474-94- [5097] 


GLOVER, MICHAEL (ed.). The Nightingall Letters: Letters 
from Major General Miles Nightingall in Portugal 
February to June 1811. J. Soc. Army Hist. Res., 51 
(Autumn 1973): 129-54: [5098] 


GLYN, ANDREW. The Stock Market Valuation of British 
Companies and the Cost of Capital 1955-69. Oxford Ec. 
Pap., 25 (July 1973): 213-40. [5099] 


GOLANT, w. C. R. Attlee in the First and Second Labour 
Governments. Parl. Aff., 26 (Summer 1973): 318-35. 
[5100] 


GOLDENBERG, JOSEPH A. An Analysis of Shipbuilding Sites 
in Lloyd’s Register of 1776. Mariner’s Mirror, 59 (Nov. 
1973): 419-35. [5101] 

GOLDMAN, AARON L. Defence Regulation 18B: Emergency 
Internment of Aliens and Political Dissenters in Great 
Britain During World War II. J. Brit. Stud., 12 (May 
1973): 120-36. [5102] 


GOLLADAY, V. DENNIS. The United States and British North 
American Fisheries, 1815-1818. Am. Neptune, 33 (Oct. 


1973): 246-57. [5103] 


Gooch, J. The War Office and the Curragh Incident. Bull. 
Inst. Hist. Res., 46 (Nov. 1973): 202~07. [5104] 


GOODHART, C. B. On the Incidence of Illegal Abortion with 
a Reply to Dr. W. H. James. Population Stud., 27 (July 
1973): 207-33. [5105] 


GORDON, PETER. Some Sources for the History of the School 
Manager. Brit. J. Educ. Stud., 21 (Oct. 1972): 327-34. 
[5106] 


GOSSMAN, NORBERT J. Definitions of and Recent Writings 
on Modern British Radicalism, 1790-1914. Brit. Stud. 
Monitor, 4 (Fall 1973): 3-11. [5107] 
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GOURVISH, TERENCE R. A British Business Elite: The Chief 
Executive Managers of the Railway Industry, 1850-1922. 
Bus. Hist. R., 47 (Autumn 1973): 289-316. [5108] 


GOWING, MARGARET. La mobilisation économique [in World 
War 1I]. R. hist. deux. guerre mond., go (Apr. 1973): 


11-22. [5109] 


GRAMPP, WILLIAM D. Classical Economics and Its Moral 
Critics. Hist. Pol. Ec., 5 (Fall 1973): 359-74 [5110] 


GRAY, IRVINE. Jemmy Wood's Journal. Trans. Bristol and 
Gloucestershire Archaeol. Soc., 9o (1971): 158-77. [5111] 


GRIFFIN, A. R. Thomas North: Mining Entrepreneur 
Extraordinary. Trans. Thoroton Soc., 76 (1972): 53-73. 
[5112] 


GRIFFIN, A. R., and GRIFFIN, C. P. The Role of Coal Owners’ 
Associations in the East Midlands in the Nineteenth 
Century. Renaissance and Mod. Stud., 17 (1973): 95-121. 


[5113] 


GRIFFIN, COLIN P. The Standard of Living in the Black 
Country in the Nineteenth Century: A Comment. Ec. Hist. 
R., 26 (Aug. 1973): 510-13. [5114] 


GRIFFIN, JOHN R. The Anglican Politics of Cardinal 
Newman. Anglican Theol. R., 55 (Oct. 1973): 434-43. 


[5115] 


GRIFFIN, P. K. The Diary of a Bristol Merchant, 1850-1853 
[note]. Trans. Bristol and Gloucestershire Archaeol. Soc., go 
(1971): 228-30. [5116] 


GRIFFIN, W. D. Canning and Wilberforce in 1824: An 
Unpublished Letter [doc.]. Bull. Inst. Hist. Res., 46 (Nov. 
1973): 218-20. [5117] 


GROOM, A. J. R. British Defence Policy under the 
Conservatives; Round Table, 252 (Oct. 1973): 483-505. 
[5118] 


GUMMER, JOHN SELWYN. A Conservative Approach to the 
Social Services. Pol. Q., 44 (Oct.-Dec. 1973): 425-34. 


[5119] 


HAACK, W. G. C. M. The Economic Effects of Britain's Entry 
into the Common Market. /. Common Market Stud., 11 
(Dec. 1972): 136-51. [5120] 


HAGGIE, PAUL. The Royal Navy and War Planning in the 
Fisher Era. J. Contemp. Hist., 8 (July 1973): 113-31. 
[5121] 

HARBURY, C. D., and MCMAHON, P. C. Inheritance and the 


Characteristics of Top Wealth Leavers in Britain. Ec. J. 
(London), 83 (Sept. 1973): 810-33. [5122] 


HARKIN, M. J. Mail Order Catalogues [note]. Manchester R., 
12 (Winter 1972-73): 91-92. [5123] 


HARRINGTON, HENRY R. Childhood and the Victorian Ideal 
of Manliness in Tom Brown's Schooldays. Victorian 


~- Newslett., 44 (Fall 1973): 13-17. [5124] 


HARRISON, BRIAN. Animals and the State in Nineteenth- 
Century England. EHR, 88 (Oct. 1973): 786-820. [5125] 


HARROP, DOROTHY A. Craft Binders at Work II. Anthony 
Gardner. Bk. Collector, 22 (Summer 1973): 169-75. [5126] 


HARTMAN, MARY S. Murder for Respectability: The Case of 
Madeleine Smith. Victorian Stud., 16 (June 1973): 


381—400. [5127] 
HAYTHORNTHWAITE, PHILIP J. The Storming of Kalunga, 


1814. J. Soc. Army Hist. Res., 51 (Summer 1973): 105-14. 
[5:28] 
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HEALEY, CLAIRE. Amy Lowell Visits London. New Eng. 
Q, 46 (Sept. 1973): 439-53- [5129] 

HECHTER, MICHAEL, The Persistence of Regionalism in the 
British Isles, 1885-1966. Am. J. Sociol., 79 (Sept. 1973): 
319-42. [5130] 

HERBERT, M. N. Árchdeacon Thorp and the Rebuilding of 


Kemerton Church. Trans. Bristol and Gloucestershire 
Archaeol. Soc., go (1971): 192-215. [5131] 


HIBBERT, CHRISTOPHER. George IV and Canning. Hist. ` 
Today, 23 (Sept. 1973): 607-17. [5132] 

HILL, SIR FRANCIS. Squire and Parson in Early Victorian 
Lincolnshire. History, 58 (Oct. 1973): 337-49. [5133] 


HILLERBRAND, HANS J. The Historicity of Miracles: The 
Early Eighteenth-Century Debate among Woolston, 
Annet, Sherlock, and West. Stud. Relig., 3 (no. 2, 1973): 
132-51. [5134] 

HIRSCH, WERNER Z. Program Budgeting in the United 
Kingdom. Public Adm. R., 33 (Mar.-Apr. 1973): 120-28. 
[5135] 

HOLLANDER, SAMUEL. Ricardo’s Analysis of the Profit Rate, 
1813-15. Economica, 40 (Aug. 1973): 260-82. [5136] 


HONAN, PARK. Some Problems in Biography. Victorian 
Stud., 16 (June 1973): 453-61. [5137] 


HONES, G. H. Regional Representation at the University of 
Bath. Universities Q., 27 (Autumn 1973): 475-82. [5138] 


HOOD, NEIL. A Geography of Competition—The Scottish 
Woollen Textile Industry. Scottish Geog. Mag., 89 (Sept. 


1973): 74-8o. [5139] 

HOOVER, KENNETH R. Liberalism and the Idealist 
Philosophy of Thomas Hill Green. W. Pol. Q., 26 (Sept. 
1973): 550-65. [5140] 

HORSFIELD, R. The Portico Library, Manchester. 
Manchester R., 12 (Summer 1971): 15-18. [5141] 


HOWARD, MICHAEL. La pensée stratégique [in World War 
IT]. R. hist. deux. guerre mond., 9o (Apr. 1973): 1-9. [5142] 


HOWE, M. A Study of Trade Association Price Fixing. /. 
Ind. Ec., 21 (July 1973): 236-56. [5143] 


HOWELLS, K. A. Henry Richard in Germany, 1850. Nat. 
Lib. Wales J., 18 (Summer 1973): 67-78. [5144] 


HUGHES, ALAN. Henry Irving's Finances: The Lyceum 
Accounts, 1878-1899. Nineteenth-Cent. Theatre Res., 1 


(Autumn 1973): 79-87. [5145] 
HYNES, SAMUEL. Hardy in His Times and Places [r. art.]. 
Mod. Lang. Q., 34 (Sept. 1973): 325-30. [5146] 


HYNSON, LEON O. John Wesley and Political Reality. 
Methodist Hist., 12 (Oct. 1973): 37-42. [5147] 


INGLE, S$. J. The Politics of George Orwell: A Reappraisal. 
Queen's Q., 8o (Spring 1973): 22-33. [5148] 

INGLIS-JONES, ELISABETH. A Pembrokeshire County Family 
in the Eighteenth Century [pt. 2]. Nat. Lib. Wales J., 17 
(Summer 1972): 217-37. [5149] 

INGLIS-JONES, ELISABETH. A Pembrokeshire County Family 
in the Eighteenth Century [pt. 3]. Nat. Lib. Wales J., 17 
(Winter 1972): 321-42. [5150] 

INGRAM, EDWARD. An Aspiring Buffer State: Anglo- 
Persian Relations in the Third Coalition, 1804-1807. Hist. 
J, 16 Sept. 1973): 509-33. [5151] 


Recently Published Articles 


INGRAM, EDWARD. A Preview of the Great Game in Asia— 
II: The Proposal of an Alliance with Afghanistan, 


1798-1800. Mid. E. Stud., 9 (May 1973): 157-74. [5152] 


JACKSON, SHELDON G. Two Pro-British Plots in Alta 
California. S. Calif. Q., 55 (Summer 1973): 105-35. [5153] 


JAMES, Louis. Tom Brown's Imperialist Sons. Victorian 
Stud., 17 (Sept. 1973): 89-99. [5154] 


JENKINS, SIMON. The Politics of London Motorways. Pol. 
Q., 44 July-Sept. 1973): 257-70. [5155] 

JOHNSON, GORDON. Partition, Agitation and Congress: 
Bengal 1904-1908. Mod. Asian Stud., 7 (July 1973): 
533-38. [5156] 


JONES, c. w. The Prime Ministers’ Advisers [r. art.]. Pol. 
Stud., 21 (Sept. 1973): 363-75. [5157] 


Jones, G. w. The Prime Minister and Parliamentary 
Questions. Parl. Aff., 26 (Summer 1973): 260-73. [5158] 


JOWELL, JEFFREY. The Legal Control of Administrative 
Discretion. Public Law, (Autumn 1973): 178-220. [5159] 


JOY, GLENN C. On Liberty: A Note on Mill’s Use of Logic. 
Mill Newslett., 8 (Spring 1973): 7-11. [5160] 


KATO, L. L. Government Land Policy in Uganda: 1889 to 
1900. Uganda J., 35 (pt. 2, 1971): 153-60. [5161] 


KATZ, MICHAEL B. Family Structure in Nineteenth Century 
ides] nire [r. art.]. J. Soc. Hist., 7 (Fall 1973): 86-92. 
5162 


KAUFMAN, PAUL. Readers and Their Reading in 
Eighteenth-Century Lichfield. Library, 28 (June 1973): 


108-15. [5163] 


KEARNS, MARION. Alys Russell: A Bibliography [note]. 
Russell, 10 (Summer 1973): 17-19. (5164] 


KELLEY, WILLIAM G., JR. Thomas Reid on Common Sense: 
A Meta-Rational Approach to Truth. S. Speech 
Communication J., 39 (Fall 1973): 40-54. [5165] 


KELSEY, HARRY. The Amherst Plan: A Factor in the 
Pontiac Uprising. Ontario Hist., 65 (Sept. 1973): 149-58. 
[5166] 


KEMNITZ, THOMAS MILTON. Approaches to the Chartist 
Movement: Feargus O'Connor and Chartist Strategy. 
Albion, 5 tno. 1, 1973): 67-73. [5167] 


KENNEDY, THOMAS C. Public Opinion and the Conscientious 
Objector, 1915-1919. J. Brit. Stud., 12 (May 1973): 
105-19. [5:68] 


KENT, CHRISTOPHER A. The [dea of Bohemia in Mid- 
Victorian England. Queen s Q., 80 (Autumn 1973): 
360-69. [5:69] 


KENT, J. H. S. The Role of Religion in the Cultural 
Structure of the Later Victorian City. Trans. Roy. Hist. 


Soc., 23 (1973): 153-73. [5170] 

KITSON CLARK, G. A Hundred Years of the Teaching of 
History at UD 1873-1073. Hist. J., 16 (Sept. 

1973): 535-53. [5171 

KLEIN, RUDOLF. National Health Service: After 
Reorganisation. Pol. Q., 44 (July-Sept. 1973): 316-28. 
[5172] 

KNIGHT, R. J. B. The Introduction of Copper Sheathing into 
the Royal Navy, 1779-1786. Mariners Mirror, 59 (Aug. 
1973): 299-309. [5173] 
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LAMB, ROBERT. Adam Smith's Concept of Alienation. 


Oxford Ec. Pap., 25 (July 1973): 275-85. [5174] 


LAMMERS, DONALD. "Arno Mayer and the British Decision 
for War: 1914.” J. Brit. Stud., 12 (May 1973): 137-65. 
[5175] 


LAMMERS, DONALD. From Whitehall after Munich: The 
Foreign Office and the Future Course of British Policy. 
Hist. J., 16 (Dec. 1973): 831-56. [5176] 


LANGHORNE, RICHARD. The Foreign Office before 1914 [r. 
art.]. Hist. J., 16 (Dec. 1973): 857-64. [5177] 


LENTRICCHIA, FRANK. Coleridge and Emerson: Prophets of 
Silence, Prophets of Language. J. Aesthetics and Art Crit., 


32 (Fall 1973): 37-46. [5178] 


LESLIE, S. C. British Attitudes to the Commonwealth. 
Round Table, 251 (July 1973): 363-75. [5179] 


LEWIS, E. w. The Development of Geography in the 
Polytechnics of England and Wales. Geog. J., 139 (Oct. 


1973): 509-15. [5180] 


LEWIS, WILMARTH S. The Yale Edition of Horace Walpole's 
Correspondence, 1933-1973. Yale U. Lib. Gaz., 48 (Oct. 
1973): 69-83. [5181] 


LOGERÉO, JAMES w. Sir William Dolben and “The Cause of 
Humanity." The Passage of the Slave Trade Regulation 
Act of 1788. Eighteenth-Cent. Stud., 6 (Summer 1973): 
431-51. [5182] 


LOHNES, BARRY J. British Naval Problems at Halifax [Nova 
Scotia] during the War of 1812. Mariner's Mirror, 59 (Aug. 


1973): 317-33. [5183] 
LOSCHKY, DAVID J. Studies of the Navigation Acts: New 


Economic Non-History? Ec. Hist. R., 26 (Nov. 1973): 
689-91. [5184] 


LOWE, J. C. The Tory Triumph of 1868 in Blackburn and in 
Lancashire. Hist. J., 16 (Dec. 1973): 733-48. [5185] 


LUTAS, KATHRYN M. Strangeways Prison Library. 
Manchester R., 12 (Winter 1972-73): 82-88. [5186] 


MCCLELLAND, PETER D. The New Economic History and the 
Burdens of the Navigation Acts: A Comment. Ec. Hist. R., 
26 (Nov. 1973): 679-86. [5187] 


MCDONALD, G. W., and GOSPEL, HOWARD F. The Mond- 
Turner Talks, 1927-1933: A Study in Industrial Co- 
operation. Hist. J., 16 (Dec. 1973): 807-29. [5188] 


MCFARLAND, RONALD E. No Abolition of Slavery”: 
Boswell and the Slave Trade. New Rambler, 112 (Spring 
1972): 55-54. [5189] 


MCGEOCH, LYLE A. Implementing the Anglo-French 
Entente: The Uncertainty of Ratification. Res. Stud., 41 


(Sept. 1973): 179-91. [5190] 


MCINTOSH, LAWRENCE D. An Unpublished Letter of John 
Henry Newman [doc.]. Cath. Hist. R., 59 (Oct. 1973): 
429-33. [5191] 

MCKAY, DEREK. The Struggle for Control of George Ps 
Northern Policy, 1718-19. J. Mod. Hist., 45 (Sept. 1973): 
367-86. [5192] 

MACKENZIE, M. H. Cressbrook and Litton Mills: A Reply fto 
Dr. Chapman; note]. Derbyshire Archaeol. J., 9o (1970): 
56-59. [5193] f 


MACKENZIE, M. H. Cressbrook Mill 1810-1835. Derbyshire 
Archaeol. J., go (1970): 60-70. [5194] 
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MCLEAN, DAVID. Commerce, Finance, and British 
Diplomatic Support in China, 1885-86. Ec. Hist. R., 26 
(Aug. 1973): 464-76. [5195] 


MACLEOD, ROY M. [Nineteenth-Century British] Statesmen 
de [r. art.]. AHR, 78 (Dec. 1973): 1386-405. 
[5196 


MACMILLAN, DAVID S. Paul's “Retributive Measures" of 
1800 Against Britain: The Final Turning-Point in British 
Commercial Attitudes Towards Russia. Can.-Am. Slavic 
Stud., 7 (Spring 1973): 68-77. [5197] 


MCNEIL, JOHN. The Fife Coal Industry, 1947-1967: A 
Study of Changing Trends and Their Implications; Scottish 
Geog. Mag., 89 (Sept. 1973): 81-94. [5198] 
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BARBER, ROSS. Armed Robbery in Nineteenth Century 
Queensland— The Wells Case. Queensland Heritage, 2 


(Nov. 1973): 9-14. [5363] 


BLAINEY, GEOFFREY. A Rejoinder [to M. J. Morrisey and R. 
Burt on minerals in Australia]. Ec. Hist: R., 26 (Aug. 


1973): 506-09. [5364]. - 


BROGAN, MERVYN. The Australian Army— Points and 
Problems. RUSI, 118 (Mar. 1973): 54-60. [5365] 


BROOMFIELD, J. H. C. F. Andrews in New Zealand [note]. 
New Zealand J. Hist., 7 (Apr. 1973): 70-75. [5366] 


BRUNS, GORDON. Restricting Foreign Investment in 
Australia. Round Table, 251 (July 1973): 391—401. [5367] 


BRYAN, H. Towards Libraries for the Nation: Twenty-five 
Years of Australian History 1948-1973. Australian Lib. J., 
22 (Oct. 1973): 350-58. [5368] 


BRYKMAN, GENEVIEVE. [George] Berkeley et le désir de voir 
(avec un inédit de Berkeley) [note]. R. phil. Fr. Etranger, 


(Apr.- June 1973): 205-13. [5369] 


CRONIN, KATHRYN. The Chinese Community in 
Queensland, 1874-1900. Queensland Heritage, 2 (May 
1973): 3-13. [5370] 


D'ALTON, IAN. Southern Irish Unionism: A Study of Cork 
Unionists, 1884-1914. Trans. Roy. Hist. Soc., 23 (1973): 
71-88. [5371] : 


DONOVAN, P. F. The Northern Territory Company: An 
Example of the Monopoly of Colonial Power. S. 
Australiana, 12 (Mar. 1973): 12-20. [5372] 


ERSKINE, THOMAS R., and COMBE, G. D. Australian 
Constitutional Convention— The Authority of the 
Commonwealth Parliament in the Field of Income Tax. 
Parliamentarian, 54 (Oct. 1973): 231-33. [5373] 


FLYNN, JAMES R. The Price of Power— Universities in 
America and New Zealand. Universities Q., 27 (Autumn 


1973): 383-93. [5374] 

GREEN, W. A. The Planter Class and British West Indian 
Sugar Production, before and after Emancipation. Ec. Hist. 
R., 26 (Aug. 1973): 448-63. [5375] 


HAMPTON, WILLIAM. Divided Cities [r. art.]. Pol. Stud., 21 
(June 1973): 219-23. [5376] 

HAWKE, G. R. W. Pember Reeves: Some New Evidence 
[note]. New Zealand J. Hist., 7 (Apr. 1973): 60-69. 
[5377] 


HERNON, JOSEPH M., JR. The Historian as Politician: G. O. 
Trevelyan as Irish Chief Secretary. Eire-Ireland, 8 
(Autumn 1973): 3-15. [5378] 


HILL, ERROL. The Emergence of a National Drama in the 
West Indies. Carib. Q., 18 (Dec. 1972): 9-40. [5379] 


HOLT, JAMES. Louis Hartz's Fragment Thesis. New 
Zealand J. Hist., 7 (Apr. 1973): 3-11. [5380] 


HOWE, K. R. The Maori Response to Christianity in the 
Thames-Waikato Area, 1833-1840. New Zealand J. Hist., 


7 (Apr. 1973): 28-46. [5381] 


HYAMS, BERNARD. The Teacher's Independence and Its 
Erosion: A South Australian Example, 1847-1875. 
Paedagog. Hist., 12 (no. 2, 1972): 473-84. [5382] 


IRVING, BAIBA, and SCHEDVIN, BERNIE. A Confidential 
Report on Nationalist Organisation in Queensland, 1920. 
Queensland Heritage, 2 (May 1973): 14-22. [5383] 
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JACKSON, W. KEITH. New Zealand: “Plus ca Change... ”? 
Current Hist., 65 (Nov. 1973): 209-12; 227-28. [5384] 


amaica: Report of Committee on Parliamentary Dress 
note]. Parliamentarian, 54 (July 1973): 198-99. [5385] 


Jamaica Report of the Integrity Committee. 
arliamentarian, 54 (July 1973): 153-57. [5386] 


JONES, HUW R. Modern Emigration from Malta. Trans. 
Inst. Brit. Geographers, 60 (Nov. 1973): 101-19. [5387] 


JORDAN, ALMA. Library Cooperation in the West Indies. 
Libri, 23 (no. 1, 1973): 18-51. [5388] i 


KERR, J. D., and PHILPOTT, M. M. Lars Andersen’s Timber 
Tramways. Queensland Heritage, 2 (Nov. 1973): 21-29. 


[5389] 

LANGMORE, JOHN. Labour Relations in Papua New Guinea 
1970-72. J. Ind. Relations, 15 (June 1973): 158-74. 

[5390] 


LEACH, RICHARD H. Australia Revisited. Current Hist., 65 
(Nov. 1973): 213-16; 231—32. [5391] 

LEWIS, G. The Tariff, Laissez-Faire, and Federation in 
Colonial Queensland. Queensland Heritage, 2 (Nov. 
1973): 14-21. [5392] 

LYMAN, w. w. Ella Young: A Memoir. Éire-Ireland, 8 
(Autumn 1973): 65-69. [5393] 


LYONS, F. S. L. The Political Ideas of Parnell. Hist. J., 16 
(Dec. 1973): 749-75. [5394] 

MCCAFFREY, LAWRENCE J. Irish Nationalism and Irish 
Catholicism: A Study in Cultural Identity. Church Hist., 
42 (Dec. 1973): 524-34. [5395] 

MCCARTHY, CHARLES. Civil Strife and the Growth of Trade 
Union Unity: The Case of Ireland. Gout. and Opposition, 8 
(Autumn 1973): 407-31. [5396] 

MACPHERSON, R. $. Parliament and the Executive in 
Jamaica. Parliamentarian, 54 (Oct. 1973): 209-13. 

[5397] 


MACQUEEN, J. The Gaelic Speakers of Galloway and 
Carrick. Scottish Stud., 17 (pt. 1, 1973): 17-33. [5398] 


MALONE, E. P. The New Zealand School Journal and the 
Imperial Ideology. New Zealand J. Hist., 7 (Apr. 1973): 


12-27. [5399] 

Malta: Breach of Privilege: Attempted Bribery of a 
Member [note]. Parliamentarian, 54 (Oct. 1973): 274-75. 
[5400] 


Malta: Newspaper Reporters Expelled from House [note]. 
Parliamentartan, 54 (Oct. 1973): 275-78. [5401] 


[Materials on South Australia received July-December 
1972; historical records, publications, books, maps]. S$. 
Australiana, 12 (Mar. 1973): 12-45. [5402] 


MILNE, ROBIN G. Family Planning in Malta. Population 
Stud., 27 (July 1973): 373-86. [5403] 

MORRISEY, M. J., and BURT, R. À Theory of Mineral 
Discovery: A Note [Australia]. Ec. Hist. R., 26 (Aug. 1973): 
497-505. [5404] 

NATHAN, JUDITH. An Analysis of an Industrial Boarding 
School: 1847-1860. A Phase in Maori Education. New 
Zealand J. Hist., 7 (Apr. 1973): 47-59. [5405] 


New Zealand: Ombudsman's Role Extended [note]. 
Parliamentarian, 54 (July 1973): 165. [5406] 


Recently Published Articles 


6 HEOCHA, C. New Moves in Irish Science. Éire-Ireland, 8 
(Autumn 1973): 95-103. [5407] 


On Dissolution: Australia [note]. Parliamentarian, 54 (July 
1973): 164. [5408] 

Oxley Memorial Library of Queensland. A Selection of 
Material Received by Donation, between March 1972 and 
February 1973. Queensland Heritage, 2 (May 1973): 

34-36. [5409] 


Oxley Memorial Library of Queensland. [selection of 
publications Received, September 1972— August 1973]. 
Queensland Heritage, 2 (Nov. 1973): 30-31. 


[5410] 

POWELL, J. M. Medical Promotion and the Consumptive 
jm n to Australia. Geog. R., 63 (Oct. 1973): 449-76. 
[5411 

ROBERTS, NIGEL S. New Zealand Psephology: The Study of 
Electoral Darkness, Murk and Gloom. Pol. Sci., 25 (July 
1973): 79-83. [5412] 

ROBERTS, NIGEL S. The Roundabout Swings of Australian 
Psephology [r. art.]. Pol. Stud., 21 (Sept. 1973): 380-84. 
[5413] 


RUZICKA, L. T. Length of Working Life for Australian 
Males: 1933-66. Ec. Rec., 49 (June 1973): 280-8g. [5414] 


RYDER, M. L. Samuel Marsden: Australian Pioneer. Hist. 
Today, 23 (Dec. 1973): 864-70. [5415] 

SANDALL, ROGER. Aborigines, Cattle Stations, and Culture 
—A Commentary on Policies and Goals. Mankind, 9 (June 
1973): 1-8. [5416] 

SILKE, JOHN }. Irish Scholarship and the Renaissance, 
1580-1673. Stud. Renaissance, 20 (1973): 169-206. 

[5417] 

SIMMONS, GEORGE C. West Indian Higher Education—The 
Story of Codrington College. Carib. D. 18 (Sept. 1972): 
51-72. [5418] 

SMITH, THOMAS B. Salient New Zealand Bureaucratic 
Norms. Pol. Sci., 25 (July 1973): 26-36. [5419] 


South Australia: Public Accounts Committee [note]. 
Parliamentarian, 54 (Oct. 1973): 234-35. [5420] 


STEWART, JAMES. lrish Barks and Scottish Reviewers. Éire- 
Ireland, 8 (Autumn 1973): 16-19. [5421] 


STONE, R. C. J. Clio and the Parish Pump. Recent Books on 
New Zealand Local History [r. art.]. New Zealand J. Hist., 
7 (Apr. 1973): 76-84. [5422] 

TURKINGTON, DON J. The Trend of Strikes in New Zealand 
1946-70: Part II. J. Ind. Relations, 15 (June 1973): 

143-57. [5423] 

A Voyage to Caloundra. Queensland Heritage, 2 (May 
1973): 22-30. [5424] 

WARNER, ALAN. Patricius Walker: A Victorian Irishman on 
Foot. Éire-Ireland, 8 (Autumn 1973): 70-78. [5425] 


Western Australia: Members’ Dress [note]. 
Parliamentarian, 54 (July 1973): 200-01. [5426] 


WILLIAMS, GLEN L. The German Language and the 
Lutherar Church in Queensland. Queensland Heritage, 2 


(May 1973): 31-34. [5427] 


WOODS, C. J., and HUNTER, R. J. Libraries and Archives 10: 
Ireland. History, 58 (Oct. 1973): 392-96. [5428] 


British Commonwealth and Ireland 


CANADA 


BAKER, W. M. T. W. Anglin: Speaker of the House of 
Commons, 1874-1878. Queen s Q., 80 (Summer 1973): 
256-66. [5429] 


BEGG, HUGH M. Resource Endowment and Economic 
Development: The Case of the Gulf Islands of British 
Columbia. Scottish Geog. Mag., 89 (Sept. 1973): 119-30. 
[5430] 


BLAIS, ANDRÉ. Third Parties in Canadian Provincial 
Politics. Can. J. Pol. Sci., 6 (Sept. 1973): 422-38. [5431] 


BLAKE, DONALD E. "The Land is Strong (?)’: An 
Interpretation of the 1972 Canadian Election. Australian J. 
Pol. Hist., 19 (Apr. 1973): 48-62. [5432] 


BROZOWSKI, R.; ROMSA, G.; and LALL, A. Some Factors 
Influencing Population Change in Rural Ontario. Scottish 


Geog. Mag., 89 (Sept. 1973): 131-38. [5433] 


Canada Oral Questions—Speaker's Admonition [note]. 
Parliamentarian, 54 (July 1973): 198. [5434] 


The Canadian Senate—Abolition or Reform [note]? 
Parliamentarian, 54 (July 1973): 162-64. [5435] 


DAVIS, RICHARD P. Irish Catholics and the Manitoba School 
Crisis, 1885-1921. Éire-Ireland, 8 (Autumn 1973): 29-64. 
(5436] 


DECHÉNE, LOUISE. La croissance de Montréal au XVIIe 
siècle. R. Hist. Am. fr., 27 (Sept. 1973): 163-79. [5437] 


DEMPSEY, HUGH A. A History of Rocky Mountain House. 
Can. Hist. Sites, 6 (1973): 7-53. [5438] 


Documents of the Canadian Church—7 [two docs. on 
creation of Diocese of Montreal], J. Can. Church Hist. Soc., 


15 (Sept. 1973): 71. [5439] 


DRIEDGER, ELMER A. The Legislation Training Programme 
in Ottawa. Parliamentarian, 54 (Oct. 1973): 228-30. [5440] 


DUCKWORTH, ELEANOR, and CASSIVI, DENIS. Starting from 
the Grassroots: The Lighthouse Learning Project. 
Programmed Learning Educ. Technol., 10 (Sept. 1973): 


293-96. [5441] 

GOURD, BENOIT-BEAUDRY. La colonisation des Clay Belts 
du Nord-Ouest québécois et du Nord-Est ontarien. R. Hist. 
Am. fr., 27 (Sept. 1973): 235-56. [5442] 

GRAVEL, JEAN-YVES. La fondation du Collége militaire 
royal de Saint-Jean. R. Hist. Am. fr., 27 (Sept. 1973): 
257-80. [5443] 


GRAY, COLIN s. Still on the Team: NORAD in 1973. 
Queen's Q., 8o (Autumn 1973): 398-404. 
[5444] 


HEISLER, JOHN P. The Canals of Canada. Can. Hist. Sites, 8 
(1973): 97182. [5445] 


HOROWITZ, IRVING LOUIS. The Hemispheric Connection: A 
Critique and Corrective to the Entrepreneurial Thesis of 
Development with Special Emphasis on the Canadian 
Case. Queen's Q., 8o (Autumn 1973): 327-59. 


[5446] 

JOHNSON, J. K. The Businessman as Hero: The Case of 
William Warren Street. Ontario Hist., 65 (Sept. 1973): 
125-32. [5448] 

KELLY, K. Notes on a Type of Mixed Farming Practised in 
Ontario During the Early Nineteenth Century. Can. 
Geographer, 17 (Fall 1973): 205-19. [5449] 
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KONINCK, RODOLPHE DE, and SOLTESZ, J.-A. Géographie, 
culture et langage aux Cent-Iles du lac Saint-Pierre: les 
bases d'une étude. Can. Geographer, 17 (Fall 1973): 
220-34. [5450] 


LAVOIE, JEAN-NOEL. New Standing Orders for the National 
Assembly of Quebec. Parliamentarian, 54 (Oct. 1973): 
266-74. [5451] 

MACKINNON, ARCHIE R. Educational Inventing in Canada: 


Outcomes of a Pilot Survey for International Development. 
Programmed Learning Educ. Technol., 10 (Sept. 1973): 


297-303. [5452] 

MACLEAN, HUGH D. The Irish Apostle and Archdeacon in 
Canada [William McMurray]. J. Can. Church Hist. Soc., 15 
(Sept. 1973): 50-67. [5453] 
MACLEOD, MALCOLM. Daniel-Marie Lienard de Beaujieu, 
1711-1755; Empire Builder at Work and War. Dalhousie 

R., 53 (Summer 1973): 296-309. [5454] 


NEATBY, HILDA. Queen's College and the Scottish Fact. 
Queen's Q., 8o (Spring 1973): 1-11. [5455] 

NOBLE, WILLIAM C. The Excavation and Historical 
Identification of Rocky Mountain House. Can. Hist. Sites, 
6 (1923): 55-163. [5456] 


On Dissolution: Canada [note]. Parliamentarian, 54 (July 
1973): 165. [5457] 


O’RIORDAN, T. An Analysis of the Use and Management of 
Campgrounds in British Columbia Provincial Parks. Ec. 
Geog., 49 (Oct. 1973): 298-308. [5458] 


PELLETIER, MARCEL R. Privilege in the Canadian 
Parliament. Parliamentarian, 54 (July 1973): 143-52. 
[5459] 


PINARD, MAURICE. Third Parties in Canada Revisited: A 
Rejoinder and Elaboration of the Theory of One-Party 
Dominance. Can. J. Pol. Sci., 6 (Sept. 1973): 439-60. 
[5460] 

PRITCHARD, JAMES S. For the Glory of God: The Quinte 
Mission, 1668-1680. Ontario Hist., 65 (Sept. 1973): 
133-48. [5461] 

PUXLEY, H. L. (ed.). Religious Education in a Pluralistic 
Society. Relig. Educ., 68 (July-Aug. 1973): 4-127. [5462] 


RAUDZENS, GEORGE K. The Military Impact on Canadian 
Canals, 1815-25. Can. Hist. R., 54 (Sept. 1973): 273-86. 
[5463] 


ROUSSEAU, LOUIS. La naissance du récit mythique des 
origines québécoises. Stud. Relig., 3 (no. 2, 1973): 152-65. 
[5464] 


SHEFFIELD, EDWARD F. "The Learning Society": An 
Overstatement [r. art.]. Queen s Q., 80 (Autumn 1973): 
434-49. [5465] 


STAGER, DAVID A. A. Federal Government Grants to 
Canadian Universities, 1951-66. Can. Hist. R., 54 (Sept. 
1973): 287-97. [5466] 


STEED, GUY P. F. Intrametropolitan Manufacturing: Spatial 
Distribution and Locational Dynamics in Greater 
Vancouver. Can. Geographer, 17 (Fall 1973): 235-58. 
[5467] 

THOMAS, LEWIS H. Welsh Settlement in Saskatchewan, 
1902-1914. W. Hist. Q., 4 (Oct. 1973): 435-49. [5468] 


THOMPSON, MARK, and CAIRNIE, JAMES. Compulsory 
Arbitration: The Case of British Columbia Teachers. /nd. 
Labor Relations R., 27 (Oct. 1973): 3-17. [5469] 
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TOUSIGNANT, PIERRE. Problématique pour une nouvelle 
approche de la constitution de 1791. R. Hist. Am. fr., 27 


(Sept. 1973): 181-234. [5470] 

TRIGGER, B. G. A propos d’Hochelaga [note]. R. Hist. Am. 
fr., 27 (Sept. 1973): 281. [5471] 

Vital Records of Liverpool, N. S. [contd]. New Eng. Hist. 
Geneal. Reg., 127 (July 1973): 201-13. [5472] 


Vital Records of Liverpoal, N. S. [cont'd]. New Eng. Hist. 
Geneal. Reg., 127 (Oct. 1973): 267-80. [5473] 


WADLEY, w. The Diocese of Algoma—1873-1973 [note]. J. 
Can. Church Hist. Soc., 15 (Sept. 1973): 68-70. [5474] 


Recently Published Articles 


WAGNER, J. RICHARD. Congress and Canadian-American 
Relations: The Norman Case. Rocky Mt. Soc. Sci. J., 10 
(Oct. 1973): 85-92. [5475] \ 

WHITE, GRAHAM. One-Party Dominance and Third 
Parties: The Pinard Theory Reconsidered. Can. J. Pol. 
Sci, 6 (Sept. 1973): 399-421. [5476] 

WHITELEY, WILLIAM H. James Cook and British Policy in 
the Newfoundland Fisheries, 1763-7. Can. Hist. R., 54 
(Sept. 1973): 245-72. [5477] 


ZIEGEL, JACOB S. Recent Developments in Canadian 
Consumer Credit Law. Mod. Law R., 36 (Sept. 1973): 


479-95- [5478] 


FRANCE 
Lynn M. Case and Margaret Klein, University of Pennsylvania 


GENERAL 


KNAPTON, DAVID R. The Archives and Library of the 
Assistance publique de Paris. Fr. Hist. Stud., 8 (Fall 1973): 


323-26. [5479] 


LANDAU, LAZARE. Histoire des Juifs en France. Étude 
critique. R. hist. phil. relig., 53 (1973): 246-64. [5480] 


LOMBARD-JOURDAN, ANNE. La naissance d'une légende 
parisienne: le miracle du Lendit. An.: Ec., Soc., Civil., 4 


(July-Aug. 1973): 981-96 [5481] 

MANDROV, ROBERT. Adelskultur und Volkskultur in 
Frankreich. Hist. Z., 217 (Aug. 1973): 36-53. 

[5482] 


NEWTON-DE MOLINA, DAVID. Gallic Rhetoric [r. essay]. J. 
Eur. Stud., 3 (June 1973): 160-70. [5483] 


POS, A. G. Meubles n'ont pas de suite. Le sense originaire de 
cette "m en droit francais. R. hist. droit, 41 (1973): 


45758. [5484] 

RAMETTE, ODILE. La collection Wicar au palais des beaux- 
arts de Lille. R. Nord, 55 “Apr.- June 1973): 157-65. 
[5485] 


TILLY, CHARLES, and SHORTER, EDWARD. Les vagues de 
réves en France, 1890-1968. An.: Ec., Soc., Civil., 28 
(July-Aug. 1973): 857-87. [5486] 


FRANCE: 1500 TO 1715 


BAUMGARTNER, FREDERIC J. The Case for Charles IX. 
Sixteenth Cent. J., 4 (Oct. 1973): 87-98. [5487] 


BEUTLER, CORINNE. Un chapitre de la sensibilité collective: 
la littérature agricole en Europe au XVI* siècle. An.: Ec., 
Soc., Civil., 28 (Sept.-Oct. 1973): 1280-301. [5488] 


CHAUSSINAND-NOGARET, GUY. Une élite insulaire au service 
de l'Europe: les Jacobites au XVII siècle. An.: Ec., Soc., 
Civil., 28 (Sept.-Oct. 1972): 1097-122. [5489] 


CONSTANT, J.-M. La propriété et la probléme de la 
constitution des fermes sur les censives en Beauce aux XVI* 
et XVII* siècles. R. hist. (Paris), 506 (Apr.- June 1973): 


353-76. [5490] 
DETHAN, GEORGES. Echoes de Versailles en Toscane, 


1693-1697. R. hist. dipl., &7 (Jan.- June 1973): 25-37. 
[5491] 


ERLANGER, PHILIPPE. La malédiction de la Monarchie 
francaise—Les trois ennemis ou la fin des Valois. Historia, 


322 (Sept. 1973): 120-25. [5492] 


GOLDSMITH, JAMES L. Agricultural Specialization and 
Stagnation in Early Modern Auvergne. Agric. Hist., 47 


(July 1973): 216-34. [5493] 


GRILLON, PIERRE. Les pa iers d'état du cardinal de 
Richelieu. R. hist. dipl., 87 (Jan.- June 1973): 1-24. [5494] 


KEENS-SOPER, MAURICE. Francois de Calliéres and 
oe Theory. Hist. J., 16 (Sept. 1973): 485-508. 
5495 


LE BRUN, ee Autour du quiétisme. Correspondance 
de Bossuet (1696-1699). R. hist. ecclés., 68 (1973): 

67-101; 405-28. [5496] 

MARTIN, ALBERTUS. Les émigrants bourguignons au 
Canada sous le régime français. An. Bourgogne, 45 
(Jan.-Mar. 1973): 5-44. [5497] 


MINOT, PAUL. Anne de Gonzague, princesse Palatine. 
Nouvelle v. deux mond., (July 1973): 82-91. 


[5498] 

RILEY, PHILIP F. Louis XIV: Watchdog of Parisian 
Morality. Historian, 36 (Nov. 1973): 19-33. 

[5499] 


ROUSSIN, ANDRÉ. Jean-Baptiste Moliére. Nouvelle r. deux 
mondes, (May 1973): 263-71. [5500] 


SAINT-PHALLE, MARIE-ANTOINETTE WALLAERT DE. L'Église 
des Carmes Déchaussés de Lille aux XVII* et XVIII* 
siécles. R. Nord, 55 (Apr.- June 1973): 145-55. [5501] 


SALMON, J. H. M. Francois Hotman and Jean Bodin: The 
Dilemma of Sixteenth-Century French Constitutionalism. 
Hist. Today, (Nov. 1973): 801-09. [5502] 


SOLÉ, JACQUES. Les origines de la Réforme: protestantisme, 
eschatologie et anabaptisme (Note critique). An.: Ec., Soc., 
Civil., 28 (Sept.-Oct. 1973): 1123-30. [5503] 


STOCKER, CHRISTOPHER W. The Politics of the Parlement of 
Paris in 1525. Fr. Hist. Stud., 8 (Fall 1973): 191-212. 

15504] 

VAN DER WEE, HERMANN, and VAN CAUWENBERGHE, EDDY. 
Histoire agraire et finances publiques en Flandre du XIV* 
au XVII* siècle. An.: Ec., Soc., Cwil., 28 (July~Aug. 

1973): 1051-65. [5505] 


France 


VIGUERIE, JEAN DE, and SAIVE-LEVER, EVELYNE. Essai pour 
une géographie socio-professionnelle de Paris dans la 
premiere moitié du XVII* siècle. R. hist. mod. contemp., 20 


(July-Sept. 1973): 424-29. [5506] 

WARWICK, JACK. Humanisme chrétien et bons sauvages 
(Gabriel can 1623-1636). XVII" siecle, 92 (1972): 
25-49. [5507 


FRANCE: 1715 TO 1815 


ARBELLOT, GUY. La grande mutation des routes de France 
au milieu du XVIII* siècle. An.: Ec., Soc., Civil., 3 


(May- June 1973): 765-91. [5508] 

BALAZS, EVA L. Notes sur les relations franco-hongroises: 
Berzeviczy et Napoléon. An. hist. Rév. fr., 45 (Oct. 1973): 
245-63. [5509] 

BEAUVERGER, EDMOND DE. Juliette Clary, niéce de deux 
reines. I. & II. Nouvelle r. deux mondes, (Apr., May 1973): 
32-40; 329-36. [5510] 

BESSE, GUY. D'un vieux probléme: Helvétius et Rousseau. 
R. U. Bruxelles, 2-3 (1972): 132-43. [5511] 


BONNEL, ULANE. Etudes napoléoniennes de langue anglaise. 
R. Inst. Napoléon, 127 (Apr.- June 1973): 67-72. [5512] 


BORDAZ, ROBERT, and MOLLARD, CLAUDE. Napoléon et 
l'architecture. Nouvelle r. deux mondes, (July 1973): 
98-106. [5513] 


BOSS, RONALD 1. The Development of Social Religion: A 
Contradiction of French Free Thought. /. Hist. Ideas, 34 


(Oct.- Dec. 1973): 577-89. [5514] 


BURTON, JUNE K. Napoléon et l'histoire. R. Inst. Napoleon, 
126 (Jan.-Mar. 1973): 1-4. [5515] 


CASTRIES, DUC DE. Madame Récamier. R. Inst. Napoléon, 
127 (Apr.- June 1973): 33-34. [5516] 


CESA, CLAUDIO. Hegel e la rivoluzione francese. R. crit. 
stor. fil., 28 (Apr.- June 1973): 176-95. [5517] 


CHARTIER, ROGER. Un recrutement scolaire au XVIII* 
siécle: l'École royale du Génie de Méziéres. R. hist. mod. 
contemp., 20 (July-Sept. 1973): 353-75. [5518] 

CLARKE, JACK A. Abbé Jean-Paul Bignon “Moderator of 
the Academies” and Royal Librarian. Fr. Hist. Stud., 8 
(Fall 1973): 213-35- [5519] 


DARNTON, ROBERT. The Ses Wars of 
Prerevolutionary France. AHR, 78 (Dec. 1973): 1331-52. 
[5520] - 


DARNTON, ROBERT. Le livre français à la fin de l'Ancien 
Régime. An.: Ec., Soc., Civil., 28 (May-June 1973): 
735-44 [5521] 


DIAZ, FURIO. Le stanchezzi di Clio—Appunti su metodi e 
problemi della recente storigrafia della fine del Ancien 
Régime in Francia. R. stor. ttal., 84 (Sept. 1972): 683-745. 
[5522] 

DUNAN, MARCEL. Le nouveau Waterloo du commandant 


Lachouque. R. Inst. Napoléon, 127 (Apr.- June 1973): 
57-58. [5523] 

DUPONT-SOMMER, ANDRE. Champollion et Napoléon. R. 
Inst. Napoléon, 126 (Jan.-Mar. 1973): 5-10. [5524] 


EYEMERET, JOEL. L'administration napoléonienne en 
Indonésie. R. fr. hist. outre-mer, 60 (Jan.-Mar. 1973): 


27-44. [5525] 
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EYEMERET, JOEL. Danois et Francais aux Indes orientales 
sous le Premier Empire. R. Inst. Napoléon, 127 


(Apr.-June 1973): 35-42. [5526] 
GELFAND, ToBY. A Confrontation over Clinical Instruction 


at the Hótel-Dieu of Paris during the French Revolution. J. 
Hist. Medicine Allied Sci., 28 (July 1973): 268-82. [5527] 


HAMS, THOMAS M., JR. The Case of the First Livre jaune: An 
Overdue compte rendu. Fr. Hist. Stud., 8 (Fall 1973): 


327-33. [5528 

ILTIS, CAROLYN. The Decline of Cartesianism in 
Mechanics: The Leibnizian-Cartesian Debates. ISIS, 64 
(Sept. 1973): 356-73. [5529] 


KLEBER, LOUIS C. The “X Y Z” Affair, 1797-8. Hist. 
Today, 23 (Oct. 1973): 715-23. [5530] 
LEITH, JAMES A. Modernisation, Mass Education, and 


Social Mobility in French Thought, 1750-1789. Stud. 
Eighteenth Cent., 2 (1973): 223-38. [5531] 


LOGAN, JOHN-FREDERICK. Condillac et les lumiéres. R. U. 
Bruxelles, 2-3 (1972): 210-22. [5532] 


LORION, ANDRÉ. Les inondations de la Seine sous le 
Consulat et l'Empire. R. Inst. Napoleon, 127 (Apr.- June 


1973): 59-62. [5533] 


LUCAS, COLIN. Nobles, Bourgeois, and the Origins of the 
French Revolution. Past & Present, 60 (Aug. 1973): 


84-127. [5534] 


MARQUAND, ROBERT. La fortune de Cambacérés. R. Inst. 
Napoleon, 127 (Apr.- June 1973): 43-52. [5535] 

METTAS, JEAN. Honfleur et la traite des Noirs au XVIII* 
rA R. fr. hist. outre-mer, 6o (Jan.-Mar. 1973): 5-26. 
553 s 


MICHAUD, HELENE. L'éducation d'une générale d'Empire. 
R. Inst. Napoléon, 126 (Jan.-Mar. 1973): 11-16. 


[5537] 


MORTIER, ROLAND. Holbach et Didérot: Affinités et 
divergences. R. U. Bruxelles, 2-3 (1972): 223-37. 


[5538] 


PELLEGRINI, CARLO. Benjamin Constant e i suoi Mémoires 
sur les Cents- Jours. R. ital. Stud. napoleonici, 10 


(Feb.- June 1971): 3-15. [5539] 


RAPPAPORT, RHODA. Lavoisier's Theory of the Earth. Brit. 
J. Hist. Sci., 4 (June 1973): 247-60. [5540] 


ROBINET, ANDRÉ. La tradition malebranchiste au XVIIIe 
siécle. R. U. Bruxelles, 2-3 (1972): 166-86. [5541] 


RUIZ, ALAIN. Aux origines de la diplomatie contemporaine: 
de l'ambassadeur improvisé à la formation du spécialiste 
(d'aprés un manuel inédit de la fin de l'Ancien Régime). R. 
hist. dipl., 87 (Jan.- June 1973): 38-95. [5542] 


SABATIER, PIERRE. Le comte é’Antraigues, un grand 
aventurier sous la Révolution et l'Empire. Nouvelle r. deux 


mondes, (Oct. 1973): 74-89. [5543] 


SCOTT, BARBARA. Madame Campan, 1752-1822. Hist. 
Today, 23 (Oct. 1973): 683-90. [5544] 


SIFFRE, MICHELE H. Un exemple d'ascension sociale dans le 
comté de Nice au XVIII* siècle: la famille Foucard de la 
Rocca. An. Midi, 85 (Apr.- June 1973): 209-20. [5545] 


TOPAZIO, VIRGIL. Voltaire and Rousseau: Humanists and 
Humanitarians in Conflict. Rice U. Stud., 59 (Summer 


1973): 83-92. [5546] 
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TRENARD, Louis. Manuels scolaires au XVIII* siécle et sous 
la Révolution. R. Nord, 55 (Apr.- June 1973): 99-111. 
[5547] 


TROUSSON, RAYMOND. Jean-Jacques Rousseau et la pensée 
utopique. R. U. Bruxelles, 2-3 (1972): 188-209. [5548] 


TULARD, JEAN. Notes bibliographiques sur les mémoires 
relatifs au Consulat et l'Empire. R. Inst. Napoléon, 127 


(Apr.—June 1973): 63-66. [5549] 


VARNI, ANGELO. La Consulta di Lione e la Costituzione di 
1802 [of Italy]. R. ital. Stud. napoleonici, 10 (Feb.- June 
1971): 16-43. [5550] 


FRANCE: 1815 TO 1919 


BAAL, G. Victor Pengam et l'évolution du syndicalisme 
révolutionnaire à Brest (1904-1 pe Mouvement soc., 82 


(Jan.-Mar. 1973): 55-82. [5551 


BARKER, NANCY. Voyageurs francais au Mexique, fourriers 
de l'intervention (1830-1860). R. hist. dipl., 87 (Jan.- June 


1973): 96-114. [5552] 


BASTAIRE, JEAN. Charles Péguy, les Cahiers de la 
Quinzaine. Nouvelle r. deux mondes, (July 1973): 65-72. 


15553] 


BAUBEROT, JEAN. L'anti-protestantisme politique [en France] 
à la fin du XIX* siécle, II: Les principaux themes anti- 
protestants et la réplique protestante. R. hist. phil. relig., 53 
(1973): 246-64. [5554] 


BOISSEL, JEAN. Un diplomate du XIX siècle, défenseur de 
l'Empire ottoman: Prospére Bourée. R. hist. dipl., 87 


(Jan.—June 1973): 115-38. [5555] 


BOUSQUET, GEORGES HENRI. La lecture de Sismondi et 
l'enseignement de la pensée économique. R. éc. pol., 83 


(Mar.-Apr. 1973): 339-44- [5556] 


CASTRIES, DUC DE. La malédiction de la Monarchie 
frangaise—Les trois derniers ou la fin des Bourbons. 
Historia, 232 (Oct. 1973): 131-37. [5557] 


CASTRIES, DUC DE. La restauration manquée [1873]. 
Nouvelle r. deux mondes, (Aug. 1973): 291-309. 


[5558] 

CAZENEUVE, DOCTEUR DE. Quelques propos d'un médecin 
Pn ni Hist. médecine, 23 (Mar. 1973): 41-46. 
15559 


CIAMPINI, RAFFAELE. Le Diner Bixio. R. ital. Stud. 
napoleonici, 10 (Feb.-June 1971): 71-77. [5560] 


DAVID, ANDRE. Quelques ombres proustiennes. Nouvelle r. 
deux mondes, (Apr. 1973): 85-91. [5561] 


DEBRE, ROBERT. Charles Péguy, pages de souvenirs. 
Nouvelle r. deux mondes, (May 1973): 299-305. [5562] 


DUMAS, JEAN-LOUIS. Jean Jaurés et la philosophie de 
l'histoire. R. phil. Fr. Etranger, 163 (Jan.-Mar. 1973): 
19-26. [5563] 


DUPEUX, GEORGES. Immigration urbaine et secteurs 
économiques: l'exemple de Bordeaux au début du XX* 
siécle. An. Midi, 85 (Apr.—June 1973): 209-20. [5564] 


DUPUIGRENET-DESROUSSILLES, GUY. Sismondi, la machine 
et le systéme. R. éc. pol., 83 (Mar.-Apr. 1973): 334-39. 
[5565] 

FILESI, TEOBALDO. La mediazione italiana nel conflitto 
franco-malgascio di 1883-85. R. stud. pol. int., 40 
(Apr.- June 1973): 275-324. [5566] 


Recently Published Articles 


GAILLARD JEANNE La Commune. Le mythe et le fait. An.: 
Ec., Soc., Civil, 28 (May- June 1973): 838-52. [5567] 


GESLIN, CL. Provocations patronales et violences ouvriéres: 
Fougéres (1887-1907). Mouvement soc., 82 (Jan.-Mar. 
1973): 17-54. [5568] 

GINSBERG, S. La jeunesse de Raymond Lefebvre, un 
itinéraire (1891-1914). Mouvement soc., 82 (Jan.-Mar. 
1973): 83-105. [5559] 

GOLDSCHLAGER, ALAIN. Sade et Chateaubriand. Nineteenth 
Cent. Fr. Stud., 2 (Fall-Winter 1973-74): 1-12. [5570] 


GUYON, BERNARD. Charles Péguy, le combat spirituel. 
Nouvelle r. deux mondes, (May 1973): 306-98. [5571] 


HARRIGAN, PATRICK J. French Catholics and Classical 
Educatioa after the Falloux Law. Fr. Hist. Stud., 8 (Fall 


1973): 255-78. [5572] 

HELLMAN, JOHN. The Opening to the Left in French 
Catholicism: The Role of the Personalists. J. Hist. Ideas, 
34 (July-Sept. 1973): 381-90. [5573] 


HEMERYCK, FR. RICHARD. La congréganisation des écoles 
normales du département du Nord au milieu du XIX" siècle 
(1845-1883). R. Nord, 55 (Apr.- June 1973): 113-22. 

[5574] 

JONES, RUSSELL M. American Doctors and the Parisian 
Medical World, 1830-1840 [cont'd]. Bull. Hist. Medicine, 
47 Jan.-Feb. 1973): 40-65. [5575] 


JONES, RUSSELL M. American Doctors and the Parisian 
Medical World, 1830-1840 [concluded]. Bull. Hist. 
Medicine, 47 (Apr.-Mar. 1973): 177-204. [5576] 


KERFRAN, YVES-MARIE. Un Lautrec méconnu: Lautrec 
peintre du milieu médical. Hist. médecine, 23 (Mar. 1973): 


24-39. [5577] 
KOEPKE, ROBERT. Charles Tanneguy Duchatel and the 


Revolution of 1848. Fr. Hist. Stu (Fall 1973): 236-54. 
[5578] 


LATREILLE, ANDRÉ. La premiére condamnation de 
“L’Action Française.” Une consultation de Mgr Sevin, 
archevéque de Lyon, en 1913. Cah. Hist.... Lyon... 
Chambéry, 3 (1973): 249-62. [5579] 


MACNAB, ROY. Villebois—Mareuil and the Boers. Hist. 
Today, (Nov. 1973): 792-800. [5580] 


MAITRON, J., and DROGUET, A. La presse anarchiste 
francaise de ses origines à nos jours. Mouvement soc., 83 


(Apr.- June 1973): 9-22. [5581] 

MAZIS, ANTOINE DES. La vocation monastique de Dom 
Guéranger. Milieu et influences. R. Bénédictine, 83 (1973): 
119-80. 15582] 

MENAGER, B. Prélude à la bataille scolaire: les pétitions de 


1872 concernant l'enseignement primaire dans le 
département du Nord. R. Nord, 55 (Apr.- June 1973): 


135-43. [5583] 

MISONNE, DANIEL. La restauration monastique du XIX* 
siécle. Questions de méthodologie. R. Bénédictine, 83 
(1973): 33-48. [5584] 


MOODY, JOSEPH N. Religion on the Parisian Stage in the 
1840's. Cath. Hist. R., 59 (July 1973): 245-63. [5585] 
MURARD, JEAN. Le Docteur Emile Combes ou la passion 
antireligieuse. Hist. médecine, 28 (Jan. 1973): 2-44. [5586] 


NEF, JOHN U. Péguy et l'esprit de la France. Nouvelle r. 
deux mondes, (July 1973): 73-76. [5587] 


France 


NYE, ROBERT. 'T wo Paths to a Psychology of Social Action: 
Gustave LeBon and Georges Sorel. J. Mod. Hist., 45 (Sept. 


1973): 411-38. [5588] 


PAZ, MAURICE. Clemenceau, Blanqui's Heir: An 
unpublished letter from Blanqui to Clemenceau dated 18 
March 1879. Hist. J., 16 (Sept. 1973): 604-15. [5589] 


PERROT, M. Les ouvriers en grève (France, 1871-1890). 
Mouvement soc., 82 (Jan.-Mar. 1973): 3-16. [5590 


PEYROT, JEAN. Questions pédagogiques: Les socialismes et 
le mouvement socialiste au XIX" siècle. Cah. Hist... . 
Lyon... Chambéry, 3 (1973): 263-87. [5591] 


PIERRARD, PIERRE. L'Enseignement primaire à Lille sous 
la Restauration. R. Nord, 55 (Apr.-June 1973): 123-33. 


[5592] : 


PROST, ANTOINE, and ROSENZVEIG, CHRISTIAN. L'évolution 
politique des députés [francais] (1882-1884). R. fr. Sci. pol., 
23 (Aug. 1973): 701-29. [5593] 


RATCLIFFE, BARRIE M. The Building of the Paris—-Saint- 
Germain Railway. Some entrepreneurial and financial 
problems in the launching of railways in France in the 
1830s and 1840s. J. Transport Hist., 2 (Feb. 1973): 20-40. 


[5594] 


SANSON, ROSEMONDE. La “fete de Jeanne d'Arc" en 1894. 
Controverse et célébration. R. hist. mod. cortemp., 20 


(July-Sept. 1973): 444-63. [5595] 


SOXOLOVA, T. v. Alfred de Vigny and the July Revolution, 
1830-31. Nineteenth Cent. Fr. Stud. 1 (Sept. 1973): 
235-51. [5596] 

TABOULET, GEORGES. Ferdinand de Lesseps et l'Égypte 
avant le Canal (1803-1854) [contd]. R. fr. hist. outre-mer, 
6o (Apr. June 1973): 143-71. [5597] 


WARD, PATRICIA. The Political Evolution of Victor Hugo's 
Gothic Vision. Mod. Lang. Q., 34 (Sept. 1973): 272-82. 


[5598] 


WEILLER, JEAN. Les "Nouveaux Principes.” Refus d'une 
économie sans politique ni cadres sociaux. R. éc. pol., 83 
(Mar.-Apr. 1973): 327-34- [5599] 


WILLRICH, JACQUELINE L. Jules Janin and Lamartine. 
Nineteenth Cent. Fr. Stud., 2 (Fall-Winter 1973-74): 
13-23. [5600] 


WILSON, STEPHEN. La France et l'étranger. Aspects du 
nationalisme de l' Action francaise. R. hist. mod. contemp., 


20 (July-Sept. 1973): 464-79. [5601] 


WINOCK, MICHEL. Socialisme et patriotisme en France 
(1891-1894). R. hist. mod. contemp., 20 (July-Sept. 
1973): 376-423. [5602] 


YEARLY, CLIFTON K. The 'Provincial Party’ and the 
Megalopolises: London, Paris, and New York, 1850-1910. 
Comp. Stud. Soc. Hist., 15 (Jan. 1973): 51-88. [5603] 


ZEGGER, ROBERT E. Victorians in Árms: the French 
Invasion Scare of 1859-60. Hist. Today, 23 (Oct. 1973): 


705-14. [5604] 
FRANCE: SINCE 1919 


BARIETY, JACQUES. Les réparations allemandes, 
1919-1924: objet ou prétexte à une politique rhénane de la 
France. Bull. Soc. Hist. mod., 72 (Mar.-Mav 1973): 
21-33. [5605] 


BATCHELOR, R. The Presence of Nietzsche in André 
Malraux. J. Eur. Stud., 3 (Sept. 1973): 218-29. [5606] 
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BÉCARUD, JEAN. Noblesse et représentation parlementaire: 
les députés nobles de 1871 à 1968. R. fr. Set. pol., 23 (Oct. 


1973): 972-93. [5607] 


BOUCHER, REMI. Quelques aspects moraux de la pensée de 
Sartre. R. phil. Louvam, 71 (Aug. 1973): 539-73. [5608] 


BOURDERON, ROGER. Le régime de Vichy était-il fasciste? 
Essai d'approche de la question. R. hist. deux. guerre 


mond., 23 (July 1973): 23-45. [5609] 


BROSMAN, CATHARINE SAVAGE. André Gide and Roger 
Martin du Gard: For and Against Commitment. Rice U. 
Stud., 59 (Summer 1973): 1-8. [5610] 


CAIRNS, JOHN C. De Gaulle as President: First Triumphs 
and Last Memoirs [r. art.]. AHR, 78 (Dec. 1973): 1406-20. 
[5611] 


COINTET, J.-P. Marcel Déat et le parti unique (été 1940). R. 
hist. deux. guerre mond., 23 (July 1973): 1-22. [5612] 


DURAND, YVES, and BOHBOT, DAVID. La collaboration 
politique dans les pays de la Loire moyenne: Etude 
historique et socio-politique du R.N.P. en Indre-et-Loire et 
dans le Loiret. R. Aist. deux. guerre mond., 23 (July 1973): 


57-76. [5613] 

FAUCIER, N. Souvenirs d'un permanent anarchiste 
(1927-1929). Mouvement soc., 83 (Apr.— June 1973): 
47-56. [5614] 

FRANCO, G. ROBERT. A Model of French Post-War 
Inflation. Economia Int., 26 (May 1973): 329-48. [5615] 


GIRAULT, JACQUES. Les instituteurs varois au moment du 
Front populaire: dépouillement d'un questionnaire. Bull. 
Soc. Hist. mod., 72 (Mar.-May 1973): 2-10. [5616] 


GOUNAND, P. Les groupements de collaboration dans une 
ville francaise occupée: Dijon. R. Aist. deux. guerre mond., 
23 (July 1973): 47-56. [5617] 

GRENDI, EDOUARDO, La Provenza di M. Agulhon. R. stor. 
ital., 84 (Mar. 1972): 17-31. [5618] 


GRUNBERG, GERARD, and MICHELAT, GUY. Vote municipal 
et orientations partisanes à Boulogne-Billancourt (1965). 
R. fr. Sci. pol., 23 (Oct. 1973): 994-1019. [5619] 


GUN, NERIN E. Himmler voulait faire fusiller Léon Blum. 
Historia, 323 (Oct. 1973): 77-85. [5620] 


KUISEL, RICHARD F. Technocrats and Public Economic 
Policy: From the Third to the Fourth Republic. J. Eur. Ec. 
Hist., ? (Spring 1973): 53-99. [5621] 

LEGNANI, MASSIMO. La Francia di Vichy: strutture di 
governo e centri di potere. Movirm. liberazione Ital., 25 
(Apr.—June 1973): 107-20. [5622] 


LEVEY, JULES. Georges Valois and the Faisceau: The 
Making and Breaking of a Fascist. Fr. Hist. Stud., 8 (Fall 


1973): 279-304. [5623] 


LIPGENS, WALTER. Bedingungen und Ettapen der 
Aussenpolitik de Gaulles 1944-1946. Vierteljahrsh. 
Zeitgesch., 21 (Jan. 1973): 52-102. [5624] 


LUIRARD, MONIQUE. La milice francaise dans la Loire. R. 


hist. deux. guerre mond., 23 (July 1973): 77-102. 
[5625] 


MARIN, JEAN. Le chef de la Croix de Lorraine. Nouvelle r. 
deux mondes, (June 1973): 577-84. [5626] 


MAURIAC, FRANGOIS. Charles de Gaulle. Nouvelle r. deux 
mondes, (Apr. 1973): 17-21. [5627] 
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MONTERGNOLE, BERNARD. La “Dépêche Dauphinoise” et le 
régime de Vichy. Cah. Hist.... Lyon... Chambéry, 3 
(1973): 249-62. [5628] 


PARSONS, JACQUES. De la Faculté à la Guyane. Hist 
médecine, 23 (Feb. 1973): 2-49. [5629] 


PETRILLI, GIUSEPPE. Problémes et projets de l'État 
entrepreneur. R. int. Hist. Banque, 5 (1972): 375-80. 
[5630] 


PROST, ANTOINE. Le rapport de Déat en faveur d'un parti 
national unique (juillet 1940): essai d'analyse lexicale. R. 
fr. Sci. pol, 23 (Oct. 1973): 933-71. [5631] 


ROGGI, PIERO. Il pensiero economico-sociale di Albano de 
Villeneuve-Bargemont. R. int. sci. soc., 81 (May- June 


1973): 229-51. [5632] 


Recently Published Articles 


RUSSO, CARLA. Studi recenti di storia sociale e religiosa in 
Francia: problemi e metodi. R. stor. ital., 84 (Sept. 1972): 
625-82. [5633] 


SULEIMAN, EZRA H. L'administrateur et le député en 
France. R. fr. Sci. pol., 23 (Aug. 1973): 729-47. [5634] 


TUDESQ, M.-A. Les rapports de la presse et de la radio en 
France entre les deux guerres mondiales. Bull. Soc. Hist. 
mod., 72 (Mar.-May 1973): 12-20. [5635] 


WALL, IRWIN M. French Communism and its Historians [r. 
essay]. J. Eur. Stud., 3 (Sept. 1973): 255-67. 

[5636] 

YOUNG, ROBERT J. The Aftermath of Munich: The Course 


of French Diplomacy, October 1938 to March 1939. Fr. 
Hist. Stud., 8 (Fall 1973): 305-22. [5637] 


SPAIN AND PORTUGAL 
C. J. Bishko, University of Virginia 


GENERAL 


BROOKS, GEORGE E. Notes on Research Facilities in Lisbon 
and the Cape Verde Islands. Int. J. Afric. Hist. Stud., 6 


(no. 2,1973): 304-14. [5638] 

CARRASCO LLANES, VIRGILIO. Los pueblos tras su historia: 
Llerena. R. estud. extremeños, 28 (May-Aug. 1972): 
275-81. [5639] 

CHEVALIER, FRANGOIS. L'équipe interdisciplinaire de 
Séville. Mél. Casa Velázquez, 8 (1972): 687-92. 

[5640] 


CORTADA, JAMES W. Spanish Foreign Office Archives. Soc. 
Historians Am. For. Relations Newslett., 4 (Sept. 1973): 


2-4. [5641] 


FELIPE, LEÓN. Don Francisco Giner de los Ríos. El 
Maestro. Cuad. am., 32 (Nov.-Dec. 1973): 73-82. [5642] 


GÓMEZ MARTÍNEZ, JOSÉ L. Américo Castro y Sánchez 
Albornoz: dos posiciones ante el origen de los españoles. 
Nueva r. filol. hisp., 21 (no. 2, 1972): 301-19. [5643] 


JAMARD, JEAN-LUC. Confréries religieuses et dichotomie 
sociale. Mél. Casa Velázquez, 8.(1972): 475-88. [5644] 


MUNOZ GALLARDO, JUAN A. Apuntes bio-bibliográficos de 
don Vicente Barrantes Moreno. R. estud. extremerios, 28 


(Jan.-Apr. 1972): 125-46. [5645] 
SANSTERRE, JEAN-MARIE. Les manuscrits de l'Escurial 


[recent bibliogr.]. Scriptorium, 26 (no. 2, 1972): 326-33. 
[5646] 


SPAIN AND PORTUGAL: 
THE MIDDLE AGES 


ALBAREDA, ANSELM M. Els preveres de Montserrat. Stud. 
monastica, 15 (no. 1, 1973): 57-63. [5647] 


ALEJANDRE GARCÍA, JUAN A. Estudio histórico del delito de 
falsedad documental. An. hist. derecho español, 42 (1972): 

117-87. [5648] 

BARRERO GARCÍA, ANA MARÍA. Los fueros de Sahagün. An. 
hist. derecho español., 42 (1972): 385-597. [5649] 


BEAUJOUAN, GUY. Manuscrits médicaux du moyen áge 
conservés en Espagne. Mél. Casa Velázquez, 8 (1972): 
161-221. [5650] ' 


BERMEJO, JOSE Luts. Fazafias e historiografia. Hispania, 32 
(Jan.-Apr. 1972): 61-76. [5651] 


BISSON, THOMAS N. Sur les origines du monedatge: quelques 
textes inédits. An. Midi, 85 (Jan.-Mar. 1973): 91-104. 


[5652] 


CABRILLANA, NICOLÁS. Los despoblados en Castilla la Vieja. 
Hispania, 32 (Jan.-Apr. 1972): 5-60. [5653] 


CALLEJO SERRANO, CARLOS. Apuntes sobre la situación de la 
ciudad de Miknasa, en la Extremadura árabe. R. estud. 
extremeños, 28 (Sept.-Dec. 1972): 597-611. [5654] 


CLAUDE, D. Gentile und territorialen Staatsideen im 
Westgotenreich. Frühmittelalterliche Stud., 6 (1972): 


1-38. [5655] 

FERNÁNDEZ MARTÜN, LUIS. La participación de los 
monasterios en Ja "Hermandad" de los reinos de Castilla, 
León y Galicia (1282-1284). Hisp. sacra, 25 (no. 1, 1972): 
5-31. [5656] 

GARCÍA-GALLO, ALFONSO. El derecho en el Speculum 


principis de Belluga. An. hist. derecho espanol, 42 (1972): 
189-216. [5657] 


JOHNSON, HAROLD B. A Portuguese Estate of the Late 
Fourteenth Century. Luso-Braz. R., 10 (Dec. 1973): 


149-62. [5658] 

LALINDE ABADÍA, JESUS. La presencia visigoda en el 
Derecho aragonés. An. hist. derecho espanol, 42 (1972): 
643-56. [5659] 

LINAGE CONDE, A. Sánchez Albornoz y el monacato 
hispano. Stud. monastica, 15 (no. 1, 1973): 103-17. [5660] 


MARTÍNEZ DÍEZ, GONZALO. Dos nuevos firmantes del III 
Concilio de Toledo. An. hist, derecho español, 42 (1972): 
637-41. [5661] ; 


MARTÍNEZ DÍEZ, GONZALO. La Cofradía alavesa de Arriaga, 
1258-1392. An. hist. derecho español, 42 (1972): 5-74. 
[5662] 


MITRE FERNÁNDEZ, EMILIO. De la toma de Algeciras a la 
campaña de Antequera. Hispania, 32 ( Jan.-Apr. 1972): 
77-122. [5663] 


MUNOZ GALLARDO, JUAN A. Caminos de Santiago en 
Garcuiia (siglo XIII). R. estud. extremeños, 28 (Sept.-Dec. 


1972): 473-Bo. [5664] 


Spain and Portugal 


ROMEU ALFARO, SYLVIA. Los fueros de Valencia y los fueros 
de Aragón: “ Jurisdicción alfonsina.” An. hist. derecho 


español, 42 (1972): 75-115. [5665] 


SEVILLANO COLOM, FRANCISCO. De la Cancillería de los 
Reyes de Mallorca, 1276-1343. An. hist. derecho espanol, 


42 (1972): 217-89. [5666] 


URVOY, DOMINIQUE. Une étude sociologique des 
mouvements religieux dans l'Espagne musulmane de la 
chute du califat au milieu du XIII“ siècle. Mél. Casa 
Velázquez, 8 (1972): 223-93. [5667] 


SPAIN AND PORTUGAL: 
EARLY MODERN 


AGUILAR PINAL, FRANCISCO. La encuesta universitaria de 
1789. Hispania, 32 ( Jan.-Apr. 1972): 165-207. [5668] 


ANDRÉS, MELQUIADES. Los alumbrados de 1525. En torno a 
un libro [de Antonio Márquez]. Arbor, 84 (Feb. 1973): 
121-30. [5669] ` 


ARCE, AGUSTÍN. Lars Skytte, luterano, diplomático, 
franciscano [Port.-Swed. relations, seventeenth cent.]. Arch. 
francisc. hist., 65 (Oct.-Dec. 1972): 415-74. [5670] 


ARVIZU Y GALARRAGA, FERNANDO DE. Sanción y 
publicación de leyes en el Reino de Navarra. An. hist. 


derecho español, 42 (1972): 733-44. [5671] 


BOXER, C. R. "The Mother of the Missions,' the Duchess of 
pon 1690-1715. Hist. Today, 23 (Oct. 1973): 733-39. 
5072 


CARVALHO, JOAQUIM DE MONTEZUA DE. Santa Teresa, 
primera doutora da Igreja. Inter-Am. R. Bibliogr., 23 
(Apr.- June 1972): 115-35. [5673] 


COOPER, MICHAEL. [Joao] Rodrigues in Japan. Hist. Today, 
23 (Apr. 1973): 247-55, [5674] 


DEMERSON, PAULA DE. Las Sociedades Económicos de 
Extremadura en el siglo XVII. R. estud. extremeños, 28 


(Sept.-Dec. 1972): 579-96. [5675] 


FERNANDEZ SANCHEZ, TEODORO. Gran jurista e historiador 
insigne. 5° Centenario del Dr. Lorenzo Galindez de 
Carvajal: R. estud. extremeños, 28 (Sept.-Dec. 1972): 
573-78. [5676] É 


FRANCEZ, JEAN. Notre-Dame de Montserrat et les Hautes- 
Pyrénées. Stud. monastica, 15 (no. 1, 1973): 65-101. 
[5677] 


GERBERT, MARIE-CLAUDE. Les guerres et l'accés à la 
noblesse en Espagne de 1465 à 1592. Mél. Casa Velázquez, 
8 (1972): 295-326. [5678] 

GUERRA, ARCADIO. La minería en Extremadura en los 
siglos XVI, XVII y XVIII. R. estud. extremefios, 28 
(Sept.-Dec. 1972): 425-40. [5679] 


GUERRA, ARCADIO. Profesionales, obreros y artesanos de 
Badajoz en 1750. R. estud. extremeños, 28 (Jan.-Apr.; 
May--Aug. 1972): 101-23; 217-49. [5680] 


LALINDE ABADÍA, JESÓs. El sistema normativo valenciano. 
An. hist. derecho espariol, 42 (1972): 307-30. [5681] 


LOOMIE, ALBERT J. The Armadas and the Catholics of 
England. Cath. Hist. R., 59 (Oct. 1973): 385-403. [5682] 


LOZANO MATEOS, JESÓS. El largo pleito entre la Encomienda 
de Bastimentos y el Estado Eclesiástico de la Fuente del 
Maestre, en el ario 1749. R. estud. extremerios, 28 


(May-Aug. 1972): 339-44. [5683] 
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MADURELL MARIMÓN, JOSEP-MARÍA. El riesgo del rescate en 
los antiguos contratos de seguros de vida (1525-1609). An. 
hist. derecho espanol, 42 (1972): 609-36. [5684] 


MEERSMAN, ACHILLES. Documents pertaining to the Return 
of the [Port.] Franciscans to Burma in the Archdiocesan 
Archives of Madras-Mylapore (India). Arch. francisc. hist., 
66 (Jan.-Sept. 1973): 142-85. [5685] 


MOLENAT, JEAN-PIERRE. Tolède et ses finages au temps des 
Rois Catholiques: contribution à l'histoire sociale et 
économique de'la cité avant la révolte des Comunidades. 
Mél. Casa Velázquez, 8 (1972): 327-77. [5686] ' 


MOLINIE-BERTRAND, ANNIE. Le clergé dans le royaume de 
Castille à la fin du XVI* siècle. Approche cartographique. 
R. hist. éc. soc., 51 (no. 1, 1973): 5-53. [5687] 


MUNOZ GALLARDO, JUAN A. AE dero de D. Diego de Arce y 
Reinoso, obispo de Plasencia. R. estud. extremeños, 28 


(May-Aug. 1972): 297-307. [5688] 


NAVARRO DEL CASTILLO, VICENTE. El problema de la 
rebelión de los moriscos granadinos y sus repercusiones en 
Extremadura, principalmente en la comarca emeritense 
(1570-1609). R. estud. extremefios, 28 (Sept.-Dec. 1972): 
551-71. [5689] 

PERAZA DE AYALA, JOSE. La jurisdicción eclesiástica en 
Tenerife antes del Obispado. An. Aist. derecho español, 42 
(1972): 717-31. [5690] 

PESET REIG, MARIANO. Notas sobre la abolición de los 
Fueros de Valencia. An. hist. derecho espanol, 42 (1972): 
657-93. [5691] 

PINERO, JOSÉ MARÍA LOPEZ. Harvey's Doctrine of the 
Circulation of the Blood in Seventeenth-Century Spain. /. 
Hist. Medicine Allied Sci., 28 (July 1973): 230-42. 

[5692] 


RODRÍGUEZ, LAURA. The Spanish Riots of 1766. Past & 
Present, 59 (May 1973): 117-46. [5693] 


SCHOP SOLER, ANA MARIA. Zur Geschichte der Idee von der 
“Dritten Kraft.” Die Politik des spanischen Ministers 
Manuel Godoy (1795-1806) zwischen Frankreich, 
England und Russland. Saeculum, 23 (no. 2, 1972): 
186-202. [5694] 


SEVILLANO COLOM, FRANCISCO. Mallorca y Canarias. 
Hispania, 32 (Jan.-Apr. 1972): 123-48. [5695] 

VOGT, JOHN L. The Early São Tomé-Príncipe Slave Trade 
with Mina, 1500-1540. Int. J. Afric. Hist. Stud., 6 (no. 3, 
1973): 453-63. [5696] 

WILLIAMS, PATRICK. Philip III and the Restoration of 
Spanish Government, 1598-1603. EHR, 88 (Oct. 1973): 
751-69. [5697] 

ZUDAIRE HUARTE, E. Campomanes, desamortizador del 
monasterio premonstratense de Urdax. Hisp. sacra, 25 (no. 
1, 1972): 37-74- [5698] 

ZUDAIRE HUARTE, E. Monasterio premonstratense de 
Urdax. Analecta Praemonstratensia, 49 (no. 1-2, 1973): 
5-40. [5699] 


SPAIN AND PORTUGAL: 
NINETEENTH AND TWENTIETH 
CENTURIES 


ARBONA PIZA, M. Los Cardenales Goma y Vidal i 
Barraquer. Razón y Fe, 188 ( July-Aug. 1973): 31-40. 
[5700] 
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BARREIRO FERNANDEZ, JOSE RAMON. Ideario político- 
religioso de Rafael Vélez, obispo de Ceuta y arzobispo de 
Santiago (1777-1850). Hisp. sacra, 25 (no. 1, 1972): 
75-107. [5701] 


BERNAL, ANTONIO-MIGUEL. Le minifundium dans le régime 
latifundiaire d'Andalousie. Mél. Casa Velázquez, 8 (1972): 


379-406. [5702] 


BRANDAO, FERNANDO DE CASTRO. A acção em Espanha do , 
embaixador russo Tattistchef, segundo a correspondénga 
diplomática portuguesa, 1816 a 1818. Hispania, 32 
(Jan.-Apr. 1972): 149-59. [5703] 


BRUNN, GERHARD. Zur Sozialstruktur der frühen 
katalanistischen Bewegung (1882-1898). Vierteljahrschr. 
Sozial- u. Wirtschaftsgesch., 60 (no. 2, 1973): 186-203. 
[5704] ` 


CIORDIA LIBERAL, IGNACIO P. España en la segunda crisis 
constitucional portuguesa. Cuad. hist., 4 (1973): 163-236. 
[5705] 


CUATRECASAS, JUAN. El Centenario de la primera 
Republica Española en el panorama contemporáneo. Cuad. 


am., 32 (Sept.-Oct. 1973): 34-46. [5706] 


DROCHON, PAUL. Juan Valera et la liberté religieuse. Mel. 
Casa Velazquez, 8 (1972): 407-40. [5707] 


ESCUDERO LÓPEZ, JOSÉ ANTONIO. La creación de la 
Presidencia del Consejó de Ministros. An. hist. derecho 
espanol, 42 (1972): 757-67. [5708] 

ESCUDERO LÓPEZ, JOSÉ ANTONIO. Memoriales privados 


sobre la situación de España en el reinado de Fernando VII. 
An. hist. derecho espafiol, 42 (1972): 331-84. [5709] 


ESPADAS BURGOS, MANUEL. Abasto y hábitos alimenticios en 
i e de Fernando VII. Cuad. hist., 4 (1973): 237-87. 
5710 


FERNÁNDEZ ARLAUD, SANTOS. La emigración a América 
durante el reinado de Isabel II. Cuad. hist., 4 (1973): 


419-55. [5711] 

HALSTEAD, CHARLES R. Diligent Diplomat: Alexander W. 
Weddell as American Ambassador to Spain, 1939-1942. 
Va. Mag. Hist. Biog., 82 (Jan. 1974): 3-38. 

[5712] 


Recently Published Articles 


HARRISON, R. J. The Spanish Famine of 1904-1906. Agric. 
Hist., 47 (Oct. 1973): 300-07. [5713] 


HELLWEGE, JOHANN. Genossenschaftliche Tradition und die 
Anfánge des Anarchismus in Spanien. Vierteljahrschr. 
Sozial- u. Wirtschaftsgesch., 59 (no. 3, 1972): 305-49. 

[5714] 


HORWARD, DONALD D. Masséna and Napoleon: 
Abandonment in Portugal. Mil. Aff., 37 (Oct. 1973): 
84-88. [5715] 


LASA IRAOLA, IGNACIO. El proceso de Joaquín Lorenzo 
Villanueva, 1814-1815. Cuad. hist., 4 (1973): 29-81. 


[5716] 


LEWIS, PAUL H. The Spanish Ministerial Elite, 1939-1969. 
Comp. Pol., 5 (Oct. 1972): 83-106. [5717] i 


LÓPEZ PUERTA, L. Las ventas de gienes eclesiásticos en la 
provincia de Guadalajara (1836-1851). Cuad. hist., 4 
(1973): 381-418. [5718] 


MARTÍNEZ RUIZ, ENRIQUE. Las fuerzas de seguridad y orden 
público en la primera mitad del siglo XIX. Cuad. hist., 4 


(1973): 83-161. [5719] 


MARTIN MARTIN, TEODORO. La desamortización en la región 
de la Vera. R. estud. extremerios, 28 (May-Aug. 1972): 


371-98. [5720] 


MERMALL, THOMAS. Aesthetics and politics in Falangist 
culture u. Bull. Hisp. Stud., 50 (Jan. 1973): 
45-55. [5721 


RICHARD, BERNARD. Étude sur les gouverneurs civils en 
Espagne de la Restauration à la Dictature (1874-1923). 
Mél. Casa Velázquez, 8 (1972): 441-74. 

[5722] 


ROMANO, VICENTE. Situación de la publicística española en 
la primera mitad del siglo X X. Cuad. am., 32 (Sept.-Oct. 
1973): 156-8o. [5723] 


SIMÓN PALMER, MARÍA DEL CARMEN. El espionaje liberal en 
la ultima etapa de la primera guerra carlista: nuevas cartas 
de Aviraneta y de F. de Gamboa. Cuad. hist., 4 (1973): 


289-380. [5724] 


THE LOW COUNTRIES 


Pierre-Henri Laurent, Tufts University 


ANDREWS, C. To Remain what we are [a mod. hist. of 
Luxembourg]. Mankind, 3 (1973): 40-47. [5725] 


ART, J. Sources pour l'histoire contemporaine aux archives 
écclesiastique à l'évéche de Gand un apercu. R. belge hist. 
contemp., 3-4 (1972): 73-84. [5726] 


BOGUCKA, M. Amsterdam and the Baltic in the first half of 
the Seventeenth Century. Ec. Hist. R., 3 (1973): 433-43. 
[5727] 


BOOGMAN, J. C. J.R. Thorbecke: Uitdaging en antwoord. 
Bid. Gesch. Nederlanden, (1972): 354-74- [5728] 


BUCHET, A. Les deux premiéres campagnes de John 
Churchill, duc de Marlborough, aux Pays-Bas, lors de la 
guerre de Ja succession d'Espagne. Les siéges de Liége 
(1702), Bonn, Huy et Limbourge (1703). Bull. arch. 
verviétoises, 7 (1972): 7-105. [5729] 


CALMES, C. 1867-1869. Manoeuvres francaises à 
Luxembourg. Hémecht, 3 (1973): 293-344. 


[5730] 


DAVIDSE, J. Alpertus Mettensis historicus. Een onderzoek 
naar de aard en en ‘de diversitate temporum' 


van Alpertus van Metz. Td. Gesch., 3 (1973): 360-75. 
15731] 


DE JONGHE, A. La politique de personnel de 
l'administration militaire à Bruxelles pendant les six 
premiers mois de l'occupation (juin-décembre 1940). 
Contribution à l'étude de la Flamenpolitik allemande 
pendant [a deuxieme guerre mondiale. R. belge hist. 


contemp., 3-4 (1972): 1-49. [5732] 


DELMASURE, A. L'enseignement primaire au XVI" siècle 
dans la “partie française du diocèse de Tournai." R. Nord, 


55 (Apr.- June 1973): 93-98. [5733] 


Northern Europe 


DE VUYST-HENDRIX, L.-M. Un conflit de caractere 
moyenageux au XIXème siècle Oignies-en-Thierache: 
L'affaire des 520 bonniers. R. belge hist. contemp., 3-4 
(1972): 169-85. [5734] 

FARDER-FEYTMANS, G. Villes et villages d'époque romaine 


en Belgique. A propos du site de Fontaine-Valmont. Bull. 
Classes Beaux-Arts, 1-3 (1973): 29-30. [5735] 


FREUND, W. M. The Career of Johannes Theodorus van der 
Kemp and his role in the history of South Africa. Tijd. 
Gesch., 3 (1973): 376-90. [5736] 

HASQUIN, H. Sur l'administration du commerce dans les 
Pays-Bas méridionaux aux XVII* et XVIII" siècles. R. 
hist, mod. contemp., 20 (July-Sept. 1973): 430-43. [5737] 


HERR, J. L'áge de la pierre sur les plateaux de la süre 
moyenne. Hémecht, 3 (1973): 345-74. [5738] 


KURGAN-VAN HENTENRIJK, G. Une étape mouvementée de la 
réorganisation des chemins de fer belges: le rachat du 
Grand’ Luxembourg par l'État (1872-1873). R. belge 
philol. hist., 3 (1972): 395-446. [5739] 


LAUREYSSENS, J. Le credit industriel et la Societé Générale 
des Pays-Bas pendant le régime hollandais (1815-1890). R. 
belge hist. contemp., 3-4 (1972): 119-40. [5740] 


LOVETT, A. W. À New Governor for the Netherlands: The 
appointment of Don Luis de Requesens, Comendador 
Mayor de Castilla. Eur. Stud. R., 2 (1971): 89-103. [5741] 


METZLER, J.; THILL, G.; and WEILLER, R. Ein umwallter 
all-römischer gutshof in *Miécher" bei goeblingen. 
emecht, 3 (1973): 375-400. [5742] 


RILEY, J. C. Dutch Investment in France, 1781-1787. J. Ec. 
Hist., 4 (1973): 732-60. [5743] 
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ROMEAUTS, w. Confession annuelle et communion pascale.. 
L'évclution des normes et la surveillance du clergé en 
Belgique de 1835 à 1927. R. belge hist. contemp., 3-4 
(1972): 85-118. [5744] 


SCHOFFER, 1. In memorium H.A. Enno van Gelder. Tijd. 
Gesch., 3 (1973): 355-59. [5725] 


STENGERS, J. Léopold II et le patrimoine dynastique. Bull. 
Class. Lett. sci., morales pol., 2-4 (1972): 63-134. 


[5746] 


STOLS, E..De Zuidelijke Nederlanden en de opriching van de 
Oost-en Westindische Compagnieen. Bijd. Gesch. 
Nederlanden, 1 (1973): 1-18. [5747] 


TEMMINCK, J. J. Het beleg van Haarlem. Spiegel hist., 7 
(19735: 266-73. [5748] 


VAN BALBERGHE, Y. Sylvain Van de Weyer et Ja vente des- 
manuscrits de Parc en 1829. Arch. Bibl., Belgique, 1-2 
(1972): 108-30. [5749] 


VANDEN BERGHE, Y. Réactions dans le domaine politique et 
social de la masse de la population brugeoise à la fin de 
l'ancien régime (1770-1794). R. belge hist. contemp., 3-4 
(1972): 141-68. [5750] 


VAN DEN THIUN, M. La défence de Bergen op Zoom par 
l'armée francaise (mai 1940). R. hist, Armée, 2 (1973): 
90-108. [5751] 


VAN UYTVEN, R. Peiling naar de beroepsstructur op het 
Brabantse platteland omstreeks, 1755. Bijd. Gesch. 
Nederlanden, (1972): 172-203. [5752] 


WEGNEZ, A.-M. L'opinion liégeoise et la remilitarisation de 
la Rhénanie. R. belge hist. contemp., 3-4 (1972): 51-72. 
[5753] 


NORTHERN EUROPE 
Raymond E. Lindgren, Calıfornia State University, Long Beach 


ÄKERLUND, HARALD. Vattentornet, Svennetornet och de 
kungliga gemaken i Kalmar slott. Fornvännen, 3 (1973): 


152-67. [5754] 
AMARK, KLAS. Den franska revolutionens forbannelse. En 


undersókning av modellers och methoders effekter pà 
forskningsresultaten i aktuell svensk pressforskning. Hist. 


tids. (Sw.), 3 (1973): 325-66. [5755] 


AMINOFF, TORSTEN G. Finland 1972. Nord. tids., 49 (no. 2, 
1973): 95-110. [5756] 


ANDRÉN, NILS. Sverige 1972. I. Den politiska utvecklingen. 
Nord. tids., 49 (no. 4, 1973): 226-40. [5757] 


BLOMKVIST, NILS. ""Thenne lille, dock mycket nyttige 
handelsstadh." Tor, 15 (1972-73): 237-56. [5759] 


BOGUCKA, MARIA. Ámsterdam and the Baltic in the First 
Half of the Seventeenth Century. Ec. Hist. R., 26 (no. 3, 


1973): 433-47- [5759] 

BRATTELI, TRYGVE. Norge og Europas samling. Samtiden, 
82 (no. 8, 1973): 449-58. [5760] 

BRUKNAPP, DAG. Dr. Mjgen og norsk rasisme. Syn og segn, 
79 (no. 7, 1973): 427-34. [5761] 


BUGGE, RAGNE. De nordiske institutter for arkeologi og 
kunsthistorie i Roma. Nord. tids., 49 (no. 3, 1973): 163-71. 
[5762] 


CARLSSON, P. ALLAN. The Other Emigrants. Why Karl 
Oskar, Kristina and One Millon Other Swedes Came to 
America. Am. Swed. 73, (1973): 73-82. [5763] 


COLON, FRANK T. The Ombudsman, or the Myth of The 
White Knight. Soc. Stud., 64 (Oct. 1973): 202-10. [5764] 


DAHL, HANS FREDRIK. 1930-—ärene pany. Samtiden, 82 
(no. 5, 1973): 296-310. [5765] 


DAHMÉN, ERIK. Sverige 1972. II. Den ekonomiska 
utvecklingen. Nord. tids., 49 (no. 4, 1973): 241—48. [5766] 


ELKAER-HANSEN, NIELS. Bornholm—befolknings—og 
erhversproblemer. Nord. tids., 49 (no. 4, 1973): 218-25, 
[5767] 


FEDERLEY, BERNDT. Lapporórelsen och R A Wrede. Hist. 
litt.-hist. stud., 48 (1973): 140-87. [5768] 


FEDERLEY, BERNDT. Lantdagsfórhandlingarnas 
offentlighet. En episod fran lantdagen 1904-1905. Hist. 
tids. Finl., 58 (no. 2, 1973): 49-61. [5769 


FJELLSTROM, PHEBE. Jurisdiktion och gránsdragning i 
Västerbottens lappmarker under 1700-talet. Rig, 3 (1973): 
65-72. [5770] 


FJORDEOLM, ODD. “Sant vitne er jeg... " Segelstampen fra 
Tønsberg. Hist. tids. (Nor.), 52 (no. 3, 1973): 197-215. 
[5771] 
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GADOLIN, C. A. J. Gamla friherrinnan pa Gammelbacka. 
Hist. litt.-hist. stud., 48 (1973): 62-94. [5772] 


GAUNT, DAVID. Historisk demografi eller demografisk 
historia? En översikt och ett debattinlägg om ett 
tvärvetenskapligt dilemma. Hist. tids. (Sw.), 3 (1973): 
382-405. [5773] 

GERNER, KRISTIAN, and NYSTRÖM, KERSTIN. Uppvärmd 
sociologi med historisk sás—recept mot 
“Samhällsvetenskapens kris”? Hist. tids. (Sw.), 3 (1973): 
415-23. [5774] 


GRASLUND, ANNE-SOFIA. Barn i Birka. Tor, 15 (1972-73): 
161-79. [5775] 


GUDMUNDSSON, GORAN. Möbelmäleriet i Järvsö. Rig, 4 


(1973): 97-112. [5776] 


GUNNES, ERIK. Om hvordan Passio Olavi ble til. Maal og 
minne, 1-2 (1973): 1-11. [5777] 


_HAGBERG, ULF ERIK. Kóp:ng på Öland. Tor, 15 (1972-73): 
209-33. [5778] 

HASKEL, BARBARA G. What is Innovation? Sweden's 
Liberals, Social Democrats and Political Creativity. Pol. 
Stud., 3 (1972): 306-10. [5779] 


HAUGEN, HELLICK O. A Thousand Years of Coins. The 
Norseman, 4 (1973): 103-06. [5780] 


HELGESSON, ULLA, and KGNIGSSON, EBBA STINA. En 
fórromersk an fran Alby pa Oland. Tor, 15 


(1972-73): 84-93. [5781] 


HIRN, SVEN. Familjen Cedervaller och tidningspressen i 
Viborg. Hist. litt.-hist. stud., 48 (1973): 223-46. [5782] 


JAATINEN, STIG. Finlands glesbygder. Nord. tids., 49 (no. 4, 
1973): 202-10. [5783] 


JANSSON, SVEN B. F. Skinnastenen i Tillinge. Fornvännen, 
3 (1973): 144-51. [5784] 

JENSEN, BENT. Den danske gesandt i Petrograd, Harald 
Scavenius’ syn pa omvaé nnne i Rusland 1917-1918. 
Danske mag., 4 (no. 2, 1673): 81-224. [5785] 


JEPPESEN, STEEN LETH. Den indkomstpolitiske strid i 
vinteren 1967-68. Øk. og pol., 47 (no. 2, 1973): 153-84. 
[5786] 

JOHANSSON, EGIL, and AKERMAN, SUNE. Faktunderlig for 
forskning. Planering av en demografisk databas. Hist. tids. 
(Sw.), 3 (1973): 406-14. [5787] 

JONASSON, AXEL E. The Crimean War, The Beginning of 
Strict Swedish Neutrality, and the Myth of Swedish 
Intervention in the Baltic. J. Balt. Stud., 4 (no. 3, 1973): 
244-53. [5788] 


KONRADSEN, H. B. Forsvaret og samfundet. Mil. tids., 102 
(Sept. 1973): 314-29. [5739] 


LEE, THOMAS E. The Norse Presence in Arctic Ungara. Am. 


Scand. R., 61 (Autumn 1973): 242-57. [5799] 


LORENDAHL, BENGT. Nozdkalotten—'*Grünlós" glesbydg, 
“gränlös” utveckling. Nord. tids., 49 (no. 4, 1973): 
211-17. [5791] 

LUNDE, JOHS. Holberg og England. Edda, 5 (1973): 
269-8o. [5792] 


LUNDEN, KARE. Den materialistiske historieoppfatninga, 
konfrontert med sosiale endringar i Noreg i tidlig 
mellomalder. Hist. tids. (Nor.), 52 (no. 3, 1973): 247-60. 
[5793] 


Recently Published Articles 


MCKAY, DEREK. The Struggle for Control of George I's 
Northern Policy, 1718-19. J. Mod. Hist., 45 (no. 3, 1973): 
367-86. [5794] 


MARTENS, JOHANNE. Gustav Brosings samlinger av 
bergensiana og Jacob Christensens Dickens-samling til 
Universitetsbiblioteket i Bergen. Bibi. og forskning, 19 
(1973): 113-29. [5795] 


' MIKKELSEN, PALLE. Den danske økonomiske situation. Øk. 


og pol., 47 (no. 2, 1973): 189-93. [5796] 

MYLLYNIEMI, SEPPO. Kansallissosialisten miehityspolitiikan 
0 konstantit ja muutuvat elementit. Hist. aikakausk., 3 
(1973): 190-96. [5797] 

NIELSEN, TORBEN. Om bibliotekarens embede. Tre røster 
fra 1820’erne. Bibl. og forskning, 19 (1973): 7-18. 

[5798] 

NORDMAN, V. A. Anders Leonard Sundholm, historielektor. 
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N.Y. Public Lib., 76 (1972): 21-35. [7491] - 


BLISS, CAREY S. (compil.). Intramuralia: Books and People. 
Huntington Lib. Q., 36 (Aug. 1973): 387-98. [7492] 


BONNEL, ULANE ZEECK. Maps and Rare Books at the 
Library of the Ministére d'Etat chargé de la Défense 
nationale. Q. J. Lib. Cong., 30 (Oct. 1973): 256-61. 
[7493] 

BRIDGES, ROGER D. (compil.). Illinois Manuscript and 


Archival Collections: A Checklist of Published Guides. /. 
Ill. State Hist. Soc., 66 (Winter 1973): 412-27. [7494] 


BUEHRIG, EDWARD H. Woodrow Wilson to 1902: A Review 
Essay. Am. Pol. Sci. R., 67 (June 1973): 589-91. [7495] 


BUTLER, JON (ed.). Two 1642 Letters From Virginia 
Puritans. Mass. Hist. Soc. Proc., 84 (1972): 99-109. [7495] 


CADBURY, HENRY J. Hunt West Indies Manuscripts [note 
and doc.]. Quaker Hist., 62 (Autumn 1973): 106-10. 
[7497] 


CANTORI, LOUIS J., and SPIEGEL, STEVEN L. The Analysis of 
Regional International Politics: The Integration Versus ' 
the Empirical Systems Approach. Int. Organ., 27 (Autumn 
1973): 465-94. 17498] 


CARLENGAS, JUVENAL DE, and CAREY, RICHARD J. (tr. and 
annot.). “Bibliography.” J. Lib. Hist., 9 (Jan. 1974): 
25-30. [7499] 

CARPENTER, KENNETH E., and REDLICH, FRITZ. Research 
Possibilities in the History cf Political Economy Through a 
Bibliography of Translations. Hist. Pol. Ec., 5 (Spring 
1973): 268-83. [7500] 


CHOI, YEARN H. Methodological Conservatism. Int. R. 


, Hist. Pol. Sci., 10 (May 1973): 11-17. [7501] 


CLIFTON, JAMES M. The Ante-Bellum Rice Planter as 
Revealed in the Letterbook of Charles Manigault, 
1846-1848 [cont'd]. S.C. Hist. Mag., 74 (Oct. 1973): 
300-10. [7502] 


DALLIN, ALEXANDER. Bias and Blunders in American 
Studies on the USSR. Slavic R., 32 (Sept. 1973): 560-76. 
[7503] 

DAVIS, W. N., JR. Research Uses of County Court Records, 
1850-1879: And Incidental Intimate Glimpses of 
California Life and Society, Part II. Calif. Hist. Q., 52 
(Winter 1973): 338-65. [7504] 

DAVISON, KENNETH. The American Presidency: A 


Bibliographical Essay. Am. Stud., 12 (Autumn 1973): 
16-23. [7505] 


Declassified Records. Prologue, 5 (Winter 1973): 273-74. 
[7505] 

Documenting a Legacy: 40 Years of the Historic American 
Buildings Survey. Q. J. Lib. Cong., 30 (Oct. 1973): 

268-93. [7597] 

Document: USSR, An Interview with Alexander 
Solzhenitsyn. Survey, 19 (Autumn 1973): 163-77. [7508] 


DOENECKE, JUSTUS p. Harry Elmer Barnes. Wis. Mag. 
Hist., 56 (Summer 1973): 311-23. [7509] 


DOUGLASS, ENID H. Oral History. Hist. News, 28 (Nov. 
1973): 264. [7510] 
DUNBAR, G. S. Illustrations of the American Earth: A 


Bibliographical Essay on the Cultural Geography of the 
United States. Am. Stud., 12 (Autumn 1973): 3-15. [7511] 


ELLIOTT, CLARK A. Sources for the History of Science in the 
Harvard University Archives. Harvard Lib. Bull., 22 (Jan. 


1974): 49-71. [7512] 
Florida History Research in Progress. Fla. Hist. Q., 52 
(Jan. 1974): 309-17. [7513] 


FRANKLIN, VINCENT P. Alonso De Sandoval And The Jesuit 
Conception Of The Negro [bibliogr. essay]. J. Negro Hist., 


58 (July 1973): 349-60. [7514] 
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GATES, ARNOLD. In the Literary Field: Book News Digest. 
Lincoln Herald, 75 (Winter 1973): 172-90. [7515] 


GATHERUM, PATRICIA B. (compil.). Checklist of Major 
Research-in-Progress and Completed Masters and Doctors 
Degrees on Topics Relating to Ohio. Ohio Hist., 82 
(Winter-Spring 1973): 105-13. [7516] 


R Notes. Prologue, 5 (Winter 1973): 256-57. 
7517 


GILREATH, JAMES w. The Formation of the Western 
Reserve Historical Society's Shaker Collection. /. Lib. 
Hist., 8 (July-Oct. 1973): 133-42. [7518] 


GORMLEY, DENNIS M. A Bibliographic Essay of Western 
Library Architecture to the Mid- Twentieth Century. J. 


Lib. Hist., 9 (Jan. 1974): 4-24. [7519] 


GRELE, RONALD J. A Personal Sampler from The Seventh 
National Colloquium on Oral History. J. Lib. Hist., 8 


(Jan. 1973): 40-41. [7520] 


GURNEY, RAMSDELL, JR. Clio Compromised: Soviet 
Historians on the USA and American Historians on the 
USSR. Ga. R., 27 (Winter 1973): 526-42. [7521] 


HAMILTON, HOLMAN. Before “The Tragic Era": Claude 
Bowers's Earlier Attitudes Toward Reconstruction. Mid- 
America, 55 (Oct. 1973): 235-44- [7522] 


HAMMETT, HUGH B. America's Non-Policy in Eastern 
Europe and the Origins of the Cold War. Survey, 19 


(Autumn 1973): 144-62. [7523] 


HARDER, K. PETER. Notes on the Limitations of 
Econometric Methodology in Economic History. Rocky 
Mt. Soc. Sci. J., 11 (Jan. 1974): 45-52. [7524] 


HARRIS, MICHAEL H. Books Stocked by Six Indiana General 
poe 1800-1850. J. Lib. Hist., 9 (Jan. 1974): 66-72. 
7525 


HAYS, SAMUEL P. Historical Social Research: Concept, 
Method, and Technique. J. Interdisc. Hist., 4 (Winter 


1974): 475-82. [7526] 


HEMPERLEY, M. R. (ed.). Collections of the Georgia 
Historical Society, Other Documents and Notes: Indian 
Place Names in Georgia. Ga. Hist. Q., 57 (Winter 1973): 


562-79. [7527] 


HERRING, JACK w. Camberwell to Venice to Waco. 
Manuscripts, 26 (Winter 1974): 3-11. [7528] 


HINER, N. RAY. After the Fall: Toward a History of Life in 
America [r. essay]. Fides et Hist., 6 (Fall 1973): 52-59. 


[7529] 


HITLIN, RONA B. (compil.). Doctoral Dissertations in 
Political Science in Universities of the United States. 
Dissertations-in-Preparation, Additions, changes, deletions 
since 1972 listing. PS, 6 (Fall 1973): 485-534. [7530] 


HORWITZ, MORTON J. The Conservative Tradition in the 
Writing of American Legal History [r. essay]. Am. J. Legal 
Hist., 17 (July 1973): 275-94- [7531] 

JAFFE, PHILIP J. The Cold War Revisionists and What They 
Omit. Survey, 19 (Autumn 1973): 123-43. 

[7532] 

JORDEN-SMITH, PAUL. The Auction Market. Manuscripts, 
26 (Winter 1974): 53-55- [7533] 


KENNEY, ALICE P. ‘‘Evidences of Regard": Three 
Generations of American Love Letters. Bull. N.Y. Public 


Lib., 76 (1972): 92-119. [7534] 


Recently Published Articles 


KINSER, SAMUEL. Myth: Its Meaning and Functions in 
Ancient and Other Cultures [r. essay]. Hist. and Theory, 12 


(no. 3, 1973): 343-51. [7535] 


KLUEWER, JEFFERY DANE. An Annotated Check List of 
Writings on Linguistics and Literature in the Sixties. Bull. 
N.Y. Public Lib., 76 (1972): 36-91. [7536] 


KORFF, PETER. The Mayer Wetherill Collection: Music of 
the Nineteenth Century. Courter (Syracuse), 10 (Winter 


1973): 36-43. [7537] 


KRIEGER, LEONARD. The Autonomy of Intellectual History. 
J. Hist. Ideas, 34 (Oct.-Dec. 1973): 499-516. [7538] 


KUNSTLING, FRANCES W. The John Sumner Russwurm 
Papers: A Bibliographical Note. Tenn. Hist. Q., 32 (Fall 


1973): 285-89. [7539 

KUPP, JAN. Dutch Notarial Acts Relating to the Tobacco 
Trade of Virginia, 1608-1653 [note]. WM Q, 30 (Oct. 
1973): 653-55. [7540] 

LACROCQ, NELLY. Maps and Drawings at the Bibliothéque 
de l'Inspection du Génie. Q, J. Lib. Cong., 30 (Oct. 1973): 
252-55. [7541] 


LAMBERT, ROBERT A. (compil.). Professional Reading. 
Notable Naval Books: The First 100 Years, 1873-1973. 
U.S. Naval Inst. Prac., 99 (Oct. 1973): 151-58. [7542] 


LATHROP, ALAN K. Architectural Records: A Heritage on 
Paper. Hist. Preservation, 25 (Oct.-Dec. 1973): 38-42. 


[7543] 


MANSFIELD, JOHN H. New England Dissent 1630-1833: 
The Baptists and the Separation of Church and State [r. 
essay]. Am. J. Legal Hist., 18 (Apr. 1973): 185-200. 


[7544] 


Manuscript Collection Acquisitions 1967-1971. 
la Chicago Hist. Soc. Lib., 1 (1973): 1-32. 
7545 


Manuscript Division Acquisitions, 1972. Q. J. Lib. Cong., 
3o (Oct. 1973): 323-37. [7546] 


Materials on Local History. Jil. Hist., 27 (Dec. 1973): 71. 
[7547] 


MATHEWS, DONALD G. Religion in the Old South: 
Speculation on Methodology. S$. Atl. Q., 73 (Winter 1974): 
34-52. [7548] 

MCLEAR, PATRICK E. The Agrarian Revolt in the South: A 


Historiographical Essay. La. Stud., 12 (Summer 1973): 
443-63. [7549] 


MCLEMORE, R. A. The Archives of Church and State. Baptist 
Hist. Heritage, 8 (Oct. 1973): 220-31. [7550] 


MESINGER, JUDITH. The Feminist Movement as Reflected in 
the Gerrit Smith Papers. Courier (Syracuse), 10 (Spring 
1973): 45-54- [7551] 

MOEL, MICHEL LE. Maps and Plans of the United States in 
the Archives nationale. Q. J. Lib. Cong., 30 (Oct. 1973): 
244-51. [7552] 


MORRIS, ROBERT C. Recent Manuscript Accessions. N. J. 
Hist., gi (Autumn 1973): 184-85. [7553] 


MOYNE, ELIZABETH E. (compil.). Bibliography of Delaware 
History 1971-1972. Del. Hist., 15 (Oct. 1973): 312-19. 
[7554] 


The Museum Perspective: The Challenge of the Museum 
Dimension. Mil. Aff., 37 (Oct. 1973): 105-07. [7555] 


s 


United States 


Open for Research . . . Notes on Collections. Courier 
(Syracuse), 10 (Winter 1973): 44-45. [7555] 


OSTRANDER, GILMAN M. The Making of the Triangular 
Trade Myth [note]. WMQ, 30 (Oct. 1973): 635-44. [7557] 


OSTROM, NICKI N. The Gordon Craig-Isadora Duncan 
Collection A Register. Bull. N.Y. Public Lib., 76 (1972): 
181-98. [7558] 


PASZEK, LAWRENCE (compil.). A Guide to Documentary 
Sources. U.S. Air Force Hist., (1973): 1-210. [7559] 


POLK, NOEL. A Eudora Welty Checklist. Miss. Q., 26 (Fall 
1973): 663-93. [7560] 

POTTER, JAMES E. The Archival Program at the Nebraska 
State Historical Society. Nebr. Hist., 54 (Summer 1973): 
307-17. [7561] 


Publications of the National Archives and Records Service. 
Prologue, 5 (Winter 1973): 275-77. [7562] 


Recent Acquisitions of the Manuscript Division. Q. J. Lib. 
Cong., 30 (Oct. 1973): 294-322. [7563] 


Records Are Accessioned, Filmed. Carolina Comments, 21 
(Nov. 1973): 111. [7564] 


RENDELL, DIANA, and RENDELL, KENNETH. Trends in 
Manuscript Collecting. Manuscripts, 26 (Winter 1974): 
27-31. [7565] 


Reviews, Mexican Repatriation: Research Needs and 
Perspectives. J. Mex. Am. Hist., 3 (1973): 165-70. [7566] 


ROGERS, EARL M. (ed.). Books on Agricultural History 
ere in 1971. Agric. Hist., 47 (Oct. 1973): 338-45. 
7597 


SCHILFERT, GERHARD; EINHORN, MARION; KOLLING, 
MIRJAM; and SCHADLICH, KARL-HEINZ. Forschungen zur 
Geschichte der kapitalistischen Lander Europas und der 
USA. Z. Geschichtswiss., 18 (special issue 1970): 737-45. 
[7568] 

SCHMIDT, PATRICIA C. Oral History. Hist. News, 29 (Jan. 
1974): 21. [7569] 

SEDELOW, WALTER A., JR. Communicational Analysis and 
Methodology for Historians [r. essay]. Hist. and Theory, 12 
(no. 3, 1973): 358-65. [7570] 

SEIGEL, J. E. Alienation. Marx’s Conception of Man in 
Capitalist Society [r. essay]. Hist. and Theory, 12 (no. 3, 
1973): 329-42. [7571] 

Seventieth List of Doctoral Dissertations in Political 


Economy in American Universities and Colleges. Am. Ec. 
R., 63 (Dec. 1973): 1071-136. [7572] 


Ship Registers in the South Carolina Archives 1734-1780 


[with introd. by Nicholas Olsberg]. S.C. Hist. Mag., 74 (Oct. 


1973): 189-279. [7573] 


SIMMONS, MERLE E. (compil.). Folklore Bibliography for 
1972. S. Folklore Q., 37 (Sept. 1973): 153-313. [7574] 


SMITH, DWIGHT L. The Periodical Literature on Western 
History. Rocky Mt. Soc. Sci. J., 10 (Oct. 1973): 71-77. 
[7575] 


SPENCE, PAUL D. Manuscript Acquisitions. J. Ill. State Hist. 
Soc., 66 (Winter 1973): 460-64. [7576] 


STARR, RAYMOND. Historians and the Origins of British 
North American Slavery. Historian, 36 (Nov. 1973): 1-1& 
[7577] 
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STOREY, BRIT ALLAN (compil.). An Annotated Bibliography 
of State Historical Society Publications. Colo. Mag., 50 
(Fall 1973): 333-65. [7578] 

SUELFLOW, AUG. R. Microfilm and Photoduplication. A 
Report to the Lutheran Lavmen's League on the Microfilm 
Activities of Concordia Historical Institute for 1972. 
Concordia Hist. Inst. Q.. 46 (Winter 1973): 183-88. 

[7579] 


SUGENO, FRANK E. (ed.). Episcopal and Anglican History: 
1972, An Annotated Bibliography. Hist. Mag. Prot. Epis. 
hurch, 42 (Dec. 1973): 451-68. [7580] 


SWANSON, DOROTHY. Annual Bibliography of Periodical 
Articles on American Lzbor History, 1972. Labor Hist., 14 
(Fall 1973): 580-98. [7531] 


VILLA, NICOLE. Iconography of the United States in the 
Bibliothèque nationale. Q. J. Lib. Cong., 30 (Oct. 1973): 
262-67. [7582] 


WHEELER, JEAN FRENCH (compil.). Occasional Paper No. 1, 
1973. Hist. Directory of Santa Clara Co. Newspap. 
1850-1972, 1 (1973): 1-37. [7533] 


WHIPKEY, HARRY E. The 1973 Research Conference at 
Harrisburg: Topics in Pennsylvania History Prior to 1800. 
Pa. Hist., 40 (Oct. 1973): 427-60. [7584] 


Wilmington Town Boox— Original and Published 
Editions. Carolina Comments, 21 (Nov. 1973): 109. 


[7585] 


WOODS, PENDLETON. Living Legends of Oklahoma. J. Lib. 
Hist., 8(July-Oct. 1972): 167-69. [7586] 


WCODWARD, C. VANN. History from Slave Sources [r. art.]. 
AHR, 79 (Apr. 1974): 270-81. [7587] 

WRIGHT, WILLIAM C. Doctoral Dissertations on New Jersey 
History: 1896-1970. N.J. Hist, g1 (Winter 1973): 

221-34. [7588] 

YATES, BARBARA. The Joseph L. Wheeler Papers. J. Lib. 
Hist., 8 (Apr. 1973): 96-98. [7589] 


ZOCHERT, DONALD. Research Projects in Illinois History. /. 
Ill. State Hist. Soc., 66 (Winter 1973}: 404-11. [7590] 


UNITED STATES: 
GENERAL AND UNCLASSIFIED 


ABRAMS, RICHARD M. United States Intervention Abroad: 
The First Quarter Century fr. art.]. AHR, 79 (Feb. 1974): 
72-102. [7591] 

ACKERMAN, BRUCE A. Law and the Modern Mind by 
erome Frank. Daedalus, 103 (Winter 1974): 119-30. 
7592] 

AGASSI, JOsEPH. Continuity and Discontinuity in the 

History of Science. J. Hist. Ideas, 34 (Oct.-Dec. 1973): 

603-26. [7593] 


ALAO, NURUDEEN. Án Approach to Intraurban Location 
Theory. Ec. Geog., 50 (Jan. 1974): 59-69. [7594] 


ALEXIS, MARCUS. A Theory of Labor Market 
Discrimination with Interdependent Utilities. Am. Ec. R., 


63 (May 1973): 296-3c2. [7595] 


ALLEN, GAY WILSON. Whitman and Michelet—Continued 
[note]. Am. Lit., 45 (Nov. 1972): 428-32. [7596] 


ALONSO, WILLIAM. Urban Zero Population Growth. 
Daedalus, 102 (Fall 1973): 191—206. [7597] 
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AMACHER, RYAN C.; TOLLISON, ROBERT D.; and WILLETT, 
THOMAS D. Import Controls on Foreign Oil: Comment. 
Am. Ec. R., 63 (Dec. 1973): 1031-34. [7598] 


. ANDRIST, RALPH K. Paladin of Purity. Am. Heritage, 24 
(Oct. 1973): 5-7; 84-89. [7599] 


ASHBY, CLIFFORD. Fanny Kemble's “Vulgar” Journal. Pa. 
Mag. Hist. Biog., 98 (Jan. 1974): 58-66. [7600] 


ATWOOD, ALBERT w. A Member Reminisces: Problems of a 
Professional Writer. Rec. Columbia Hist. Soc. of Wash., 
D.C. 1971-1972, 48 (1973): 776-82. [7601] 


AUFHAUSER, R. KEITH. Slavery and Scientific Management. 
J. Ec. Hist., 33 (Dec. 1973): 811-24. [7602] 


BAACK, BENNETT D., and RAY, EDWARD JOHN. Tariff Policy 
and Comparative Advantage in the Iron and Steel Industry: 
1870-1929. EEH, 11 (Fall 1973): 3-23. [7603] 


BACH, G. L. An Agenda for Improving the Teaching of 
Economics. Am. Ec. R., 63 (May 1973): 303-08. [7604] 


BAILEY, JENNIFER M. The Qualified Affirmation of Saul 
Bellow's Recent Work. J. Am. Stud., 7 (Apr. 1973): 
67-76. [7605] 


BAKER, DONALD E. (ed.). The Conine Family Letters, 
1849-1851: Employed in Honest Business and Doing the 
Best We Can [contributed by Ruth Seymour Burmester]. 
Inda. Mag. Hist., 69 (Dec. 1973): 320-65. [7606] 


BALDWIN, NEIL E. Discovering Common Ground: A Note 
on William Carlos Williams and Valery Larbaud. Am. 


Lit., 45 (May 1973): 292-97. [7607] 


BALL, KENNETH R. Emily Dickinson and the Beautiful. S. 
Humanities R., 7 (Summer 1973): 287-94. [7608] 


BANDURSKI, BRUCE LORD. Ecology and Economics-— 
Partners for Productivity. An. Am. Acad. Pol. Soc. Sci., 405 


(Jan. 1973): 75-94. [7609] 


BANFIELD, EDWARD C. A Critical View of the Urban Crisis. 
An. Am. Acad. Pol. Soc. Sci., 405 (Jan. 1973): 7-14. 


[7610] 


BANKS, JAMES A. Teaching for Ethnic Literacy: A 
Comparative Approach. Soc. Educ., 37 (Dec. 1973): 
738-50. [7611] 


BANNISTER, ROBERT C., JR. William Graham Sumner's 
Social Darwinism: A Reconsideration. Hist. Pol. Ec., 5 
(Spring 1973): 89-109. [7612] 


BARBER, PATRICIA. Herman Melville’s House in Brooklyn 
[note]. Am. Lit., 45 (Nov. 1973): 433-34. [7613] 


BARDHAN, PRANAB K. On Terms of Foreign Borrowing. 
Am. Ec. R., 63 (Spring 1973): 458-61. [7614] 


BARNBY, H. C. (ed.). [Mordecai] Noah at Sea. Mariners 
Mirror, 59 (Nov. 1973): 443-48. [7615] 


BARNES, DANIEL R. Orestes Brownson and Hawthorne's 
Holgrave [note]. Am. Lit., 45 (May 1973): 271-78. [7616] 


BARON, DAVID P. Limit Pricing, Potential Entry, and 
m to Entry. Am. Ec. R., 63 (Sept. 1973): 666-74. 
[7617 


BARTLE, DOROTHY BUDD. Black Heroes in History: Medals 
Honoring Black Americans. Museum, 23 (Fall 1971): 
1-20. [7618] 


BARTON, H. ARNOLD. Scandinavian Immigrant Women's 
Encounter with America. Swed. Pioneer Hist. Q., 25 (no. 


1, 1974): 37-42. [7619] 


Recently Published Articles 


BARZEL, YORAM, and MCDONALD, RICHARD J. Assets, 
Subsistence, and The Supply Curve of Labor. Am. Ec. R., 
63 (Sept. 1973): 621-33. [620] 


BATRA, RAVEENDRA N. Optimal Restrictions on Foreign 
Trade and Investment: Note. Am. Ec. R., 63 (Dec. 1973): 


957-59. [7621] 


BATRA, RAVEENDRA N. Nontraded Goods, Factor Market 
Distortions, and the Gains from Trade. 4m. Ec. R., 63 
(Sept. 1973): 706-13. [7622] 


BATRA, RAVEENDRA N., and CASAS, FRANCISCO R. 
Intermediate Products and the Pure Theory of 
International Trade: A Neo-Heckscher-Ohlin Framework. 
Am. Ec. R., 63 (June 1973): 297-311. 


[7623] 


BATTISON, EDWIN A. A New Look at the "Whitney" 
Milling Machine. Technol. and Cult., 14 (Oct. 1973): 


592-98. [7624] 
BAUMANN, H. G. The Industrial Composition of U.S. Export 


and Subsidiary Sales to the Canadian Market: Note. Am. 
Ec. R., 63 (Dec. 1973): 1009-12. [7625] 


BEHRENS, RALPH. Collapse of Dynasty: The Thematic 
Center of Absalom, Absalom! PMLA, 89 (Jan. 1974): 


24-33. [7626] 

BELLONI, FRANK P., and BELLER, DENNIS C. The Study of 
Political Party Factions. Int. R. Hist. Pol. Sci., 10 (May 
1973): 50-74 [7627] 

BENEDICT, WARREN v. The Fight Against Blister Rust: A 


Personal Memoir. Forest Hist., 17 (Oct. 1973): 21-28. 
[7628] 


BENTINCK-SMITH, WILLIAM. Archibald Cary Coolidge and 
the Harvard Library. Harvard Lib. Bull., 22 (Jan. 1974): 
76-110. [7620] 


BERGER, MICHAEL L. The Influence of the Automobile on 
Rural Health Care, 1900-29. J. Hist. Medicine Allied Sci., 
28 (Oct. 1973): 319-35. 

[7630] 


BERGLAS, EITAN, and RAZIN, ASSAF. Effective Protection 
and Decreasing Returns to Scale. Am. Ec. R., 63 (Sept. 


1973): 733-37. [7631] 


BERGSON, ABRAM. On Monopoly Welfare Losses. Am. Ec. 
R., 63 (Dec. 1973): 853-70. [7632] 


BERGSTROM, THEODORE C., and GOODMAN, ROBERT P. 
Private Demands for Public Goods. Am. Ec. R., 63 (June 
1973): 280-95. [7633] 


BERNER, SAMUEL. The Relevance of History. Hist. Teacher, 
7 (Nov. 1973): 30-36. [7634] 


BESEN, STANLEY M., and SOLIGO, RONALD. The Economics of 
the Network-Affiliate Relationship in the Television 
Broadcasting Industry. Am. Ec. R., 63 ( June 1973): 


259-68. [7635] 


BHAGWATI, JAGDISH N., and KRUEGER, ANNE O. Exchange 
Control, Liberalization, and Economic Development. Am. 
Ec. R., 63 (May 1973): 419-27. [7636] 


BICKSLER, JAMES L.; BARNEA, AMIR; and BABAD, JAIR. 
Portfolio Choice, the Horizon Problem and the Investment 
Opportunity Set. Am. Ec. R., 63 (May 1973): 140-44. 
[7637] 


BLOOMFIELD, MORTON. The Study of Language. Daedalus, 
102 (Summer 1973): 5-13. [7638] 


Uniied States 


BLUMENSON, JOHN J.-G. A Home for AII"—The Octagon 
in American Architecture. Hist. Preservation, 25 


(July-Sept. 1973): 30-35. [7639] 

BOGUE, ALLAN G. Frederick Jackson Turner: Historian, 
Scholar, Teacher [essay r.]. Pac. N.W. Q., 64 (Oct. 1973): 
175-77- [7640] 

BOHMAN, J., and BOHMAN, M. K. The Neoclassical Theory of 
Technical Progress: Note. Am. Ec. R., 63 (Spring 1973): 
490-93. [7641] 

BOUDREAU, GORDON V. H. D. Thoreau, William Gilpin, 
and the Metaphysical Ground of the Picturesque. Am. Liz., 
45 (Nov. 1973): 357-69. [7642] 

BOWLES, SAMUEL. Understanding Unequal Economic 
Opportunity. Am. Ec. R., 63 (May 1973): 346-56. [7643] 


BOYD, JAMES W., and CRABTREE, LOREN w. Interpreting 
Asia to Americans: A Symposium. Introduction. Rocky 


Mt. Soc. Sci. J., 11 (Jan. 1974): 1-8. [7644] 


BRADFORD, M. E. Miss Eudora's Picture Book. Miss. Q., 26 
(Fall 1973): 659-62. [7645] 


BRADLEY, PAUL G. Increasing Scarcity: The Case of Energy 
Resources. Am. Ec. R., 63 (May 1973): 119-25. [7646] 


BRAYNARD, FRANK O. À movable feast aboard Leviathan, 
our prize of war. Smithsonian, 4 (Nov. 1973): 50-56. 
[7647] 


BREDEMEIER, HARRY C. On the Complementarity of 
“Partisan” and “Objective” Research. Am. Behavioral 
Sci., 17 (Sept.-Oct. 1973): 125-43. [7648] 


BRITTAIN, JOHN A. Research on the Transmission of 
Del Wealth. 4m. Ec. R., 63 (May 1973): 335-45. 
7949 


BROGAN, HUGH. Rudyard Kipling on America. /. Am. 
Stud., 7 (Apr. 1973): 31-46. [7659] 

BROOKS, CLEANTH. The Past Reexamined: The Optimist’s 
Daughter. Miss. Q., 26 (Fall 1973): 577-87. 

[7651] 

BROOKS, DANNY P. The Search for Agricultural Origins: A 
Consideration of Theoretical Models. Rocky Mt. Soc. Sci 
Ja 10 (Oct. 1973): 1-7. [7652] 

BROOKS, HARVEY. The Technology of Zero Growth. 
Daedalus, 102 (Fall 1973): 139-52. [7653] 


BROTHERSTON, GORDON J. An Indian Farewell in Prescoti’s 
The Conquest of Mexico. Am. Lit., 45 (Nov. 1973): 


348-56. [7654] 


BROWN, CALVIN S. The Achievement of Conrad Aiken. Ga. 
R., 27 (Winter 1973): 477-88. [7655] 


BROWN, LESTER. Rich Countries and Poor in a Finite, 
Interdependent World. Daedalus, 102 (Fall 1973): 


153-64. [7656] 


BROWN, WALLACE. Magnificent Were the Iroquois. Am. 
Hist. Illus., 8 (Jan. 1974): 22-33. [7657] 


BRUNHOFF, SUZANNE DE. Une “Histoire Monétaire des 
Etats-Unis"? R. int. Hist. Banque, 5 (1972): 241—56. 
[7658] 


BUCKLEY, WILLIAM F., JR. The Southern Imagination: An 
Interview with Eudora Welty and Walker Percy. Miss. Q,, 
26 (Fall 1973): 493-516. [7659] 


BURKHEAD, JESSE. Economics Against Education. Teachers 
Coll. Rec., 75 (Dec. 1973): 193-205. [7660] 
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BURNS, A. M. The Social Studies Teacher and the College 
Classroom. Soc. Stud., 65 (Jan. 1974): 3-6. [7661] 


BURNS, HAYWOOD. Black People and the Tyranny of 
American Law. An. Am. Acad. Pol. Soc. Sci., 407 (May 
1973): 156-66. [7662] 


BURNS, MICHAEL E. A Note on the Concept and Measure of 
Consumer's Surplus. Am. Ec. R., 63 (June 1973): 335-44- 
[7663] 


BUSH, WINSTON C. Population and Mills! Peasant- 
Proprietor Economy. Hist. Pol. Ec., 5 (Spring 1973): 
110-20. [7664] 


BUTSCHER, EDWARD. John Berryman: In Memorial 
Perspective. Ga. R., 27 (Winter 1973): 518-25. [7665] 


BUTTS, R. FREEMAN. The Purpose of the Public School. 
Teachers Coll. Rec., 75 (Dec. 1973): 207-21. [7666] 


BUTTS, R. FREEMAN. New Futures for Comparative 
Education. Comp. Educ. R., 17 (Oct. 1973): 289-94. 
[7667] 


BYERS, JOHN R., JR. The House of the Seven Gables and 
“The Daughters of Dr. Byles”: A Probable Source [note]. 
PMLA, 89 (Jan. 1974): 174~77. [7668] ` 


CAGLE, MALCOLM W. “The U.S. Navy and the U.S. Naval 
Institute: Partnership for the Future.” U.S. Naval Inst. 
Proc., 99 (Oct. 1973): 115-18. [7669] 


CANDELORO, DOMINIC. Undergraduates as Historians: 
Recovering the History of a Black Community. Hist. 
Teacher, 7 (Nov. 1973): 24-29. [7670] 


CARINI, LOUIS. Ernst Cassirer’s Psychology: II. The Nature 
of Thinking. J. Hist. Behavioral Sci., 9 (July 1973): 
265-69. [7671] 


CARINI, LOUIS. Ernst Cassirer's Psychology: A Unification 
of Perception and Language. J. Hist. Behavioral Sci, 9 


(Apr. 1973): 148-51. [7672] 

CAROSSO, VINCENT P. The Wall Street Money Trust from 
Pujo through Medina. Bus. Hist. R., 47 (Winter 1973): 
421-37. [7673] 


CARRUTHERS, E. A. The Net of Incest. Yale R., 63 (Winter 
1974): 211-27. [7674] 


CARSON, GERALD. The Income Tax and How It Grew... 
and grew, and grew, and grew... Am. Heritage, 25 (Dec. 
1973): 5-8; 79-88. [7675] 


CARSON, GERALD. Bourbon: Amber waves of grain—100 
proof. Am. Heritage, 25 (Feb. 1974): 60-63; 95. [7676] 


CASAS, FRANCISCO R. Optimal Effective Protection in 
General Equilibrium. Am. Ec. R., 63 (Sept. 1973): 


714-16. [7677] 


CASE, RICHARD G. The Westcatts and David Harum. 
Courter (Syracuse), 10 (Winter 1973): 2-14. [7678] 


CAZDEN, COURTNEY B. Problems for Education: Language 
as Curriculum Content and Learning Environment. 
Daedalus, 102 (Summer 1973): 135-48. [7679] 


CHAFFEE, DUGALD. Edmund B. Chaffee and the Labor 
Temple. Courter (Syracuse), 11 (Fall 1973): 38-50. [7680] 


CHAFFEE, STEVEN H., and MCLEOD, JACK M. Individual vs. 
Social Predictors of Information Seeking. /ournalism Q., 50 
(Summer 1973): 237-45. [768:] 


CHAPMAN, CARLETON B. The Flexner Report by Abraham 
Flexner. Daedalus, 103 (Winter 1974): 105-17. [7682] 
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CHASAN, DANIEL JACK. Left and right, more than military. 
Smithsonian, 4 (Dec. 1973): 53-56. [7683] 


CHASTENET, JACQUES. La conquéte de l'Ouest. I. Historia, 
321 (Aug. 1973): 92-101. [7684] 
CHESLEY, GENE A. Encore for ıgth-century American 


Theaters. Hist. Preservation, 25 (Oct.-Dec. 1973): 20-25. 
[7685] 


CHOW, GREGORY C. Problems of Economic Policy from the 
Viewpoint of Optimal Control. Am. Ec. R., 63 (Dec. 

1973): 825-37. [7686] 
' CHROBOT, LEONARD F. The Elusive Polish American. Polish 
Am. Stud., 3o (Spring 1973): 54-59. [7687] 

CLAGUE, CHRISTOPHER. Legal Strategies for Dealing with 


Heroin Addiction. Am. Ec. R., 63 (May 1973): 263-69. 
[7688] 


CLARK, CHARLES C. The Robber Bridegroom: Realism and 
Fantasy on the Natchez Trace. Miss. Q., 26 (Fall 1973): 
625-49. [7689) 

CLARK, C. SCOTT. Labor Hoarding in Durable Goods 
Industries. Am. Ec. R., 63 (Dec. 1973): 811-24. [7690] 


CLARK, HARRY. The Huckster in the Parlor. J. Lib. Hist., 8 
(July-Oct. 1973): 159-66. [7691] 

CLARK, S. D. The American Take Over Of Canadian 
Sociology: Myth or Reality. Dalhousie R., 53 (Summer 
1973): 205-18. [7692] 

CLARK, WILSON. Interest in wind is picking up as fuels 
dwindle. Smithsonian, 4 (Nov. 1973): 70-78. [7693] 


CLINTON, KEVIN. Pitfalls in Financial Model Building: 
Comment. Am. Ec. R., 63 (Dec. 1973): 1003-04. [7694] 


CLIVE, GEOFFREY. Revolt of the Masses by José Ortega y 
Gassett. Daedalus, 103 (Winter 1974): 75-82. (7695] 


COAN, RICHARD W. Toward a Psychological Interpretation 
of Psychology. J. Hist. Behavioral Sci., 9 (Oct. 1973): 
313-27. [7690] 
COCKBURN, EVE. Autopsy team seeks a mummy's medical 

` secrets. Smithsonian, 4 (Nov. 1973): 80-89. [7697] 


COLDHAM, P. WILSON (ed.). The Wreck of the Schooner 
Kitty. Va. Mag. Hist. Biog., 82 (Jan. 1974): 47-55. 
[7698] 

COLES, ROBERT. The Nature and Destiny of Man by 
Reinhold Niebuhr. Daedalus, 103 (Winter 1974): 97-104. 
[7699] 


COLGAN, SUSAN. A Celebration of American Folk Art 
1776-1876. Americana, 1 (Jan. 1974): 2-6. [7700] 


COLON, FRANK T. The Ombudsman, or the Myth of The 
White Knight. Soc. Stud., 64 (Oct. 1973): 202-10. 


[7701] 

Comet Kohoutek is about to shine. Smithsonian, 4 (Dec. 
1973): 34-37. [7702] 

Comets Used To Be Feared and Unwelcome Visitors. Wis. 
Then and Now, 20 (Dec. 1973): 2-3. [7703] 


CONLON, FRANK F. A Course on the Civilization of India. 
Rocky Mt. Soc. Sci. J., 11 (Jan. 1974): 37-44. [7704] 


CONSTANT, EDWARD W., II. A Model for Technological 
Change Applied to the Turbojet Revolution. Technol. and 


Cult., 14 (Oct. 1973): 553-72. [7705] 


Recently Published Articles 


COOK, SAMUEL DUBOIS. The New Conservatism Versus 
American Traditions: Ideals, Institutions, and 
Responsibilities. Am. Behavioral Sci., 17 (Nov.-Dec. 
1973): 205-22. [7706] 


CCOKE, J. W. Jefferson on Liberty. J. Hist. Ideas, 34 
(Oct.-Dec. 1073): 563-76. [7707] 


CORMACK, MARGARET L. Is Comparative Education Serving 
Cultural Revolution? Comp. Educ. R., 17 (Oct. 1973): 
302-06. [7708] 


CORTESE, NINO. Le prime relazioni tra gli Stati Uniti 
d'America e gli Stati italiani. Rass. stor. Risorgimento, 58 


(Jan.-Mar. 1971): 3-20. [7709] 

COUNTRYMAN, EDWARD. The Problem of the Early 
American Crowd [r. art.]. J. Am. Stud., 7 (Apr. 1973): 
77-90. [7710] 

COWLEY, SUSAN. Whaling and Whalers: A Living 
Remembrance. Americana, 1 (Jan. 1974): 16-19. [7711] 


CROTTY, JAMES R. Specification Error in Macro- 
Econometric Models: The Influence of Policy Goals. Am. 
Ec. R., 63 (Dec. 1973): 1025-30. [7712] 


CROWLEY, JOHN w. The Nude and the Madonna in The 
Damnation of Theron Ware. Am. Lit., 45 (Nov. 1973): 


379-89. [7713] 


CULBERT, DAVID H. Undergraduates as Historians: Family 
History Projects Add Meaning to an Introductory Survey. 
Hist. Teacher, 7 (Nov. 1973): 7-17. [7714] 


CUREAU, HAROLD G. The Visual Arts in the Historic Black 
Colleges. J. Negro Hist., 58 (Oct. 1973): 441-51. [7715] 


CUSHMAN, DONALD P., and HAUSER, GERARD A. Weaver's 
Rhetorical T&eory: Axiology and the Adjustment of Belief, 
Invention, and Judgment. Q. J. Speech, 59 (Oct. 1973): 
319-29. [7716] 

DAMON, ALLAN L. Amnesty. Am. Heritage, 24 (Oct. 1979): 
8-9; 78-79. [7717] 


DAMON, ALLAN L. A Look at the Record: Impoundment. 
Am. Heritage. 25 (Dec. 1973): 22-23; 89-91. [7718] 


DAMON, ALLAN L. Veto. Am. Heritage, 25 (Feb. 1974): 
12-15; 81. [7719] 


DEGLER, CARL N. Women as Force in History by Mary 
Beard. Daedalus, 103 (Winter 1974): 67-73. [7720] 


DENGLER, RALPH. The Space Bias and Time Bias Idea of 
Innis Tested on Catechisms. Journalism Q., 50 (Autumn 
1973): 502-08. [7721] 

DIPPIE, BRIAN W. Brush, Palette and the Custer Battle. 
Mont. Mag. W. Hist., 24 (Winter 1974): 55-67. 

[7722] 

DORNBUSCH, RUDIGER. Devaluation, Money, and 
Nontraded Goods Am. Ec. R., 63 (Dec. 1973): 871-80. 
[7723] 

DOUGLAS, AARON J. Stochastic Returns and the Theory of 
the Firm. Am. Ec. R., 63 (May 1973): 129-33. [7724] 


DOWLING, HARRY F. Comparisons and Contrasts Between 
the Early Arsphenamine and Early Antibiotic Periods. 
Buil. Hist. Medicine, 47 (May-June 1973): 236-49. 


[7725] 


DUNCAN, JOHN. A Historian in His Armchair; an interview 
with Bell I. Wiley. Civil War Times Illus., 12 (Apr. 1973): 


32-38. [7726] 


United States 


DURNBAUGH, DONALD F. Baptists and Quakers—Left Wing 
Puritans? Quaker Hist., 62 (Autumn 1973}: 67-82. [7727] 


DUTTON, DEAN S., and GRAMM, WILLIAM P. Transactions 
Costs, the Wage Rate, and the Demand for Money. Am. 
Ec. R., 63 (Sept. 1973): 652-65. [7728] 


ECKSTEIN, HARRY. Authority Patterns: A Structural Basis 
for Political Inquiry. Am. Pol. Sci. R., 67 (Dec. 1973): 


1142-61. [7729] 

EDWARDS, DUANE. The Quest for Reality in Henderson the 
Rain King. Dalhousie R., 53 (Summer 1973): 246-55. 
[7730] 


EISENDRATH, MAURICE N. The Union of American Hebrew 
Congregations: Centennial Reflections. Am. Jewish Hist. 


Q., 63 (Dec. 1973): 138-59. [7731] 


ELLICKSON, BRYAN. A Generalization of the Pure Theory of 
Public Goods. Am. Ec. R., 63 (June 1973): 417-32. [7732] 


ELY, ROLAND T. éZigzags Yanquis o rumbo recto? La 
política latinoamericana de los Estados Unidos a través de 
un siglo y medio. R. Interam., 2 (Fall 1972): 287-303. 
[7733 


EMME, EUGENE M. Space and the Historian. Spaceflight, 15 
(Nov. 11, 1973): 411-17. [7734] 


ENSOR, ALLISON. “Tennessee” in Wallace Stevens’ 
“Anecdote of the Jar.” S. Humanities R., 7 (Summer 


1973): 315-21. [7735] 


ERSKINE, J. $. An Unwritten History. Dalhousie R., 53 
(Summer 1973): 256-63. [7736] 


ETHIER, WILFRED. International Trade and the Forward 
Exchange Market. Arn. Ec. R., 63 (Spring 1973): 
494-503. [7737] 


ETZIONI, AMITAI. Educational Institutions as a ‘‘Guidable” 
System. Lib. Q., 43 (Oct. 1973): 339-56. 
17738] 


EVANS, MICHAEL K. A Forecasting Model Applied to 
Pollution Control Costs. Am. Ec. R., 63 (May 1973): 


244-52. [7739] 


EZERGAILIS, ANDREW. History in the Writing [r. essay]. Yale 
R., 63 (Winter 1974): 296-304. [7740] 


Federal Records Center Offers Service to Texans. Tex. 
Lib., 35 (Summer 1973): 117-22. [7741] 


FENDER, STEPHEN. What Really Happened to Warren 
Winslow? J. Am. Stud., 7 (Aug. 1973): 187-90. 


[7742] 


FERGUSON, C. E. The Specialization Gap: Barton, Ricardo, 
> RE Hist. Pol. Ec., 5 (Spring 1973): 1-13. 
7743 


FERNANDEZ, RAUL A. The Problem of Heroin Addiction and 
Radical Political Economy. Am. Ec. R., 63 (May 1973): 
257-62. [7744] 


FETTER, FRANK WHITSON. The Revision of the Declaration 
of Independence in 1941 [note and doc.]. WMQ, 31 (Jan. 
1974): 133-38. [7745] 

FISCHER, JOHN H. For the Record: Education and the 
Democratic Dilemma. Teachers Coll. Rec., 75 (Sept. 
1973): 1-6. [7746] 

FISHER, ANTHONY C. Environmental Externalities and the 
Arrow-Lind Public Investment Theorem. Am. Ec. R., 63 
(Sept. 1973): 722-25. [7747] 
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FISHER, JOSEPH L., and RIDKER, RONALD G. Population 
Growth, Resource Availability and Environmental Quality. 
Am. Ec. R., 63 (May 1973): 79-87. [7748] 


FLANAGAN, JOHN T. A Letter from Floyd Dell [note]. Am. 
Lit., 45 (Nov. 1973): 441-52. [7749] 


FLEMING, RONALD LEE. A Call for Visual Relevance. Hist. 
Preservation, 25 (July-Sept. 1973): 24-25. [7750] 


FOOT, GEORGE. Six Weeks in a Lifeboat. Am. Hist. Illus., 8 
(Nov. 1973): 10-17. [7751] 

FORNO, LAWRENCE J. Montesquieu’s Reputation in France, 
England, and America (1755-1800). Stud. Burke Time, 15 
(Fall 1973): 5-29. [7752] 

FRANK, BENIS M. The Relief of General Barnett. Rec. 
Columbia Hist. Soc. of Wash., D.C. 1971-1972, 48 (1973): 
679-93. [7753] 


FREEMAN, JOSEPH F. Learning Politics. Soc. Stud., 64 (Oct. 
1973): 195-202. [7754] 


FROMM, GARY, and KLEIN, LAWRENCE 2. A Comparison of 
Eleven Econometric Models of the United States. Am. Ec. 


R., 63 (May 1973): 385-93. [7755] 


FRYE, NORTHROP. The Decline of the West by Oswald 
Spengler. Daedalus, 103 (Winter 1974): 1-13. [7756] 


FUSFELD, DANIEL R. Types of Radicalism in American 
Economics. Am. Ec. R 53 (May 1973): 145-51. [7757] 


GALLAGHER, ROBERT S$. ^I was arrested, of course...” Am. 
Heritage, 25 (Feb. 1974): 17-24: 92-94. [7758] 


GARFINKEL, IRWIN. A Skeptical Note on “The Optimality” 
of Wage Subsidy Programs. Am. Ec. R., 63 (June 1973): 
447-53 [7759] 


GARNER, STANTON. Harold Frederic and Swinburne’s 
Locrine: A Matter of Clubs, Copyrights, and Character 
[note]. Am. Lit., 45 (May 1973): 285-92. [7760] 


GAYLE, MARGOT. Cast-Iron Architecture: The Victorian 
Prefab. Americana, 1 (Jan. 1972): 28-32. [7761] 


GEFFEN, ARTHUR. Walt Whitman and Jules Michelet.— 
One More Time. Am. Lit., 45 (Mar. 1973): 107-14. 


[7762] : 


GIDDENS, PAUL H. Historical Origins of the Adoption of the 
EXXON Name and Trademark. Bus. Hist. R., 47 
(Autumn 1973): 352-66. [7763] 


GIDLEY, M. Notes on F. Scott Fitzgerald and the Passing of 
the Great Race. J. Am. Stud., 7 (ug. 1973): 171-81. 


[7754] 


GIDLEY, MARK. Elements of the Detective Story in William 
Faulkner's Fiction. J. Pop. Cult., 7 (Summer 1973): 


97-123. [7765] 


GINSBURG, HELEN. Needed: A National Commitment to 
Full Employment. Current Hist., 65 (Aug. 1973): 71-75; 
88. [7766] 


GODELIER, MAURICE. The Concept of Tribe: Crisis of a 
Concept or Crisis of the Empirical Foundations of 
Anthropology? Diogenes, 81 (Spring 1973): 1-25. [7767] 


GOZTZ, CHARLES J., and BUCHANAN, JAMES M. External 
Diseconomies in Competitive Supply: Reply. Am. Ec. R., 
63 ‘Sept. 1973): 745-48. [7768] 

GOLDEN, ARTHUR. Passage to Less than India: Structure 
and Meaning in Whitman's "Passage to India." PMLA, 
88 (Oct. 1973): 1095-1103. [7769]. 
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GORDON, SCOTT. Today's Apocalypses and Yesterday's. 
Am. Ec. R., 63 (May 1973): 105-18. [7770] 


GORDON, SCOTT. The Wage-Fund Controversy: The 
Second Round. Hist. Pol. Ec., 5 (Spring 1973): 14-35. 
[7771] 


GORSHKOV, S. G. Navies in War and in Peace [with 
commentary by Rear Admiral George H. Miller, U.S. 
Navy (Retired)]. U.S. Naval Inst. Proc., 100 (Jan. 1974): 


19-27. [7772] 


GORSKY, SUSAN R. Old Maids and New Women. /. Pop. 
Cult., 7 (Summer 1973): 68-85. [7773] 


GOTESKY, RUBIN. Values in Scientific Research: A Proposal 
for Research. Am. Behavioral Sci., 17 (Sept.-Oct. 1973): 
101-23. [7774] 


GRACY, DAVID. Business and Books. Tex. Lib., 35 (Summer 
1973): 83-90. [7775] 

GRAHAM, JOHN. Struggling Upward: The Minister’s 
Charge and A Cool Million. Can. R. Am. Stud., 4 (Fall 
1973): 184-96. [7776] 

GRAY, VIRGINIA. Innovation in the States: A Diffusion 
Study. Am. Pol. Sci. R., 67 (Dec. 1973}: 1174-85. [7777] 


GRAY, VIRGINIA. Rejoinder to “Comment” by Jack L. 
Walker. Am. Pol. Sci. R., 67 (Dec. 1973): 1192-93. [7778] 


GREEN, MAUREEN. Meet Mr. Carritt, master sleuth of the 
art world. Smithsonian, 4 (Dec. 1973): 38-45. [7779] 


GREENBERG, GERSHON. The Significance of America in 
David Einhorn's Conception on History. Am. Jewish Hist. 
Q., 63 (Dec. 1973): 160-84. [7780] 


GREENE, DOUGLAS G. W. W. Denslow, Illustrator. J. Pop. 
Cult., 7 (Summer 1973): 86-96. [7781] 


GREENE, MAXINE. The Matter of Justice. Teachers Coll. 
Rec., 75 (Dec. 1973): 181-91. [7782] 


GRIBBIN, WILLIAM. The Juggernaut Metaphor in American 
Rhetoric. Q. J. Speech, 59 (Oct. 1973): 297-303. [7783] 


GRIESON, RONALD E. The Supply of Rental Housing: 
Comment. Am. Ec. R., 63 (June 1973): 433-36. [7784] 


GRISWOLD, WILLIAM J. Images of the Middle East. Rocky 
Mt. Soc. Sci. J., x1 (Jan. 1974): 25-36. [7785] 


GROGG, SAM, JR. Ross MacDonald: At the Edge. /. Pop. 
Cult., 7 (Summer 1973): 213-22. [7786] 


GRONAU, REUBEN. The Intrafamily Allocation of Time: 
The Value of the Housewives’ Time. Am. Ec. R., 63 (Sept. 


1973): 634-51. [7787] 


GROSSMAN, JONATHAN Who Is the Father of Labor Day? 
[note]. Labor Hist., 14 (Fall 1973): 612-23. [7788] 


HAAS, WARREN J. Management in Research Libraries: 
Implications for Library Education. Lib. Q., 43 (Oct. 


1973): 369-84. [7789] 

HABER, GEORGE. Underwater Archeology: The Nautical 
Archeologist [pt. 2]. Pop. Archaeol., 3 (Jan. 1974): 17-21. 
[7790] 

HALASZ, PIRI. He brightens up the spectrum of 
contemporary art. Smithsonian, 4 (Nov. 1973): 42-49. 
[7791] 


HALEY, WILLIAM J. Human Capital: The Choice Between 
Investment and Income. Am. Ec. R., 63 (Dec. 1973): 


929-44. [7792] 


Recently Published Articles 


HALL, MAX. An Amateur Detective on the Trail of B. 
Franklin, Hoaxer. Mass. Hist. Soc. Proc., 84 (1972): 


26-43. [7793] 


HALLMAN, DAVID A. Donald Davidson, Allen Tate and All 
Those Falling Leaves. Ga. R., 27 (Winter 1973): 550-59. 
(7794) 


HAMBLEN, ABIGAIL ANN. The Belle of Transcendentalism. /. 
Pop. Cult., 7 (Summer 1973): 172-82. [7795] 


HAMILTON, ALICE, and HAMILTON, KENNETH. Mythic 
Dimensions in Updike's Fiction. NDQ, 41 (Summer 1973): 
54-66. [7796]. 


HANIESKI, JOHN F. The Airplane as an Economic Variable: 

Aspects of Technological Change in Aeronautics, 

1903-1955: Technol. and Cult., 14 (Oct. 1973): 535-52. 
7197 


HANSEN, BENT. On the Effects of Fiscal and Monetary 
Policy: A Taxonomic Discussion. Am. Ec. R., 63 (Sept. 


1973): 546-71. [7798] 


HARKEY, JOSEPH H. The Don Quixote of the Frontier: 
Brackenridge’s Modern Chivalry. Early Am. Lit., 8 (Fall 
1973): 193-203. [7799] 


HARMOND, RICHARD. The Maverick and the Red Man: 
Richard Hildreth Views the American Indian. Hist. 
Teacher, 7 (Nov. 1973): 37-47. [7800] 


HARRISON, LOWELL H. Presidents in Retirement. Am. Hist. 
Illus., 8 (Dec. 1973): 34-41. [7801] 


HASTIE, WILLIAM H. Toward an Equalitarian Legal Order, 
1930-1950. An. Am. Acad. Pol. Soc. Sci., 407 (May 1973): 
18-31. (801 


HAUGEN, EINAR. The Curse of Babel. Daedalus, 102 
(Summer 1973): 47-57. [7803] 


HAWKINS, DAVID. What it Means to Teach. Teachers Coll. 
Rec., 75 (Sept. 1973): 7-16. [7804] 


HAY, GEORGE A. Import Controls on Foreign Oil: Reply. 
Am. Ec. R., 63 (Dec. 1973): 1035-36. [7805] 


HAY, GEORGE A., and MCGOWAN, JOHN J. External 
Diseconomies in Competitive Supply: Comment. Am. Ec. 
R., 63 (Sept. 1973): 738-40. [7806] 


HAYAMI, YUJIRO, and PETERSON, WILLIS. Social Return to 
Public Information Services: Statistical Reporting of U.S. 
Farm Commodities: Reply. Am. Ec. R., 63 (Dec. 1973): 
1020-21. [7807] . 


HEATH, ROBERT L. Black Rhetoric: An Example of the 
Poverty of Values. S. Speech Communication J., 39 
(Winter 1973): 145-60. [7808] : 


HEDRICK, CHARLES L. Expectations and the Labor Supply. 
Am. Ec. R., 63 (Dec. 1973): 968-74. [7809] 


HELLIWELL, JOHN. Dollars as Reserve Assets: What Next? 
Am. Ec. R., 63 (May 1973): 206-11. [7810] 


HENDERSON, DALE W., and SARGENT, THOMAS J. Monetary 
and Fiscal Policy in a Two-Sector Aggregative Model. Am. 
Ec. R., 63 (June 1973): 345-65. [7811] 


HENDRIX, JERRY, and woop, JAMES A. The Rhetoric of 
Film: Toward Critical Methodology. S. Speech 
Communication J., 39 (Winter 1973): 105-22. [7812] 


HENNESSEY, TIMOTHY M., and FEEN, RICHARD H. Social 
Science as Sozial Philosophy: Edward C. Banfield and the 
"New Realism” in Urban Politics. Am. Behavioral Sci., 17 
(Nov.-Dec. :973): 171—204. [7813] 


United States 


HENNINGSEN, MANFRED. Das Amerika von Hegel, Marx 
und Engels. Zur Genealogie des europäischen Anti- 
Amerikanismus. Z. Pol., 20 (Sept. 1973): 224-51. [7814] 


HIGGINBOTHAM, A. LEON, JR. Racism and the Early 
American Legal Process, 1619-1896. An. Am. Acad. Pol. 
Soc. Sct., 407 (May 1973): 1-17. [7815] 


HIRSHLEIFER, J. Where Are We in the Theory of 
Information? Am. Ec. R., 63 (May 1973): 31-39. [7816] 


HOLDREN, JOHN P. Population and the American 
Predicament: The Case Against Complacency. Daedalus, 


102 (Fall 1973): 31-43. [7817] 


HOLMQUIST, CARL O. Long-Range Weather Prediction. U.S. 
Naval Inst. Proc., 99 (Nov. 1973): 45-50. [7818] 


HOLT, DANIEL. From State to Local History. Ill. Hist., 27 
(Dec. 1973): 51-52. [7819] 


HOPEWELL, MICHAEL H., and KAUFMAN, GEORGE G. Bond 
Price Volatility and Term to Maturity: A Generalized 
Respecification. Am. Ec. R., 63 (Sept. 1973): 749-53. 
[7820] 


HOPKINS, RICHARD L. Prescriptions for Cultural 
Revolutions: A Reassessment of the Limits of Comparative 
Education Research. Comp. Educ. R., 17 (Oct. 1973): 
299-301. [7821] 


HOWELL, ELMO. Katherine Anne Porter and the Southern 
Myth: A Note on “Noon Wine.” La. Stud., 11 (Fall 
1972): 252-59. [7822} 


HUDEN, DANIEL P. On the Impossibility of Cultural 
Revolution. Comp. Educ. R., 17 (Oct. 1973): 307-12. 
[7823] 


HUTTEN, ROBERT W. A Major Revision in Faulkner's A 
Fable [note]. Am. Lit., 45 (May 1973): 297-99. [7824] 


HYMAN, SIDNEY. The Governance of the Military. An. Am. 
Acad. Pol. Soc. Sci., 406 (Mar. 1973): 38-47. [7825] 


IMEL, BLAKE, and HELMBERGER, PETER. Estimation of 
Structure-Profit Relationships: Reply. Am. Ec. R., 63 
(Sept. 1973): 768-69. [7826] 


ISARD, PETER. Employment Impacts of Textile Imports and 
Investment: A Vintage-Capital Model. Am. Ec. R., 63 


(June 1973): 402-16. [7827] 


ISHIKAWA, TSUNEO. Conceptualization of Learning by 
Doing: A Note on Paul David's “Learning by Doing and 
... the Ante-Bellum United States Cotton Textile 
Industry." J. Ec. Hist., 33 (Dec. 1973): 851-61. [7828] 


JACOBS, WILBUR R. The Tip of an Iceberg: Pre-Columbian 
Indian Demography and Some Implications for 
Revisionism [note]. WMQ, 31 (Jan. 1974): 123-32. [7829] 


JAEHN, KLAUS JUERGEN. The Formation of Walter 
Rauschenbusch's Social Consciousness as Reflected in His 
Early Life and Writings [pt. 1]. Foundations, 16 (Oct.-Dec. 
1973): 294-326. [7830] 

JARVIS, F. WASHINGTON. History: A Great Lives Approach. 
Hist. Teacher, 7 (Nov. 1973): 67-73. [7831] 


Jennie McMullin Turner—a Multi-Faceted Personality. 
Wis. Then and Now, 20 (Dec. 1973): 6-7. [7832] 


JOHNSON, LELAND L. Behavior ofthe Firm Under 
Regulatory Constraint: A Reassessment. Am. Ec. R., 63 
(May 1973): 90-97. [7833] 


JOHNSON, ROBERT E. A Cruise in the U.S.S. Lancaster. Am. 
Neptune, 33 (Oct. 1973): 280-93. [7834] 
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JONES, CAROLINE. Fox Hunting in America. Am. Heritage, 
24 (Oct. 1973): 62-68; 101. [7835] 


JONES, RUSSELL M. American Doctors and the Parisian 
Medical World, 1830-1840 (Concluded). Buil. Hist. 
Medicine, 47 (Mar.-Apr. 1973): 177-204. [7836] 


JOSEPHY, ALVIN M., JR. The Splendid Indians of Edward S. | 
bes Am. Heritage, 25 (Feb. 1974): 40-59; 96-97. 
7937 


JUNZ, HELEN B., and RHOMBERG, RUDOLF R. Price 
Competitiveness in Export Trade Among Industrial 
Countries. Am. Ec. R., 63 (May 1973): 412-18. [7838] 


KACHATUROFF, GRACE. Teaching Values in the Public 
Schools. Soc. Stud., 64 (Oct. 1973): 222-26. [7839] 


KAHN, RICHARD. The International Monetary System. Am. 
Ec. R., 63 (May 1973): 181-88. [7840] 


KAMERSCHEN, DAVID R. An Economic Model of Fertility. 
Int. R. Hist. Pol. Sci., 10 (May 1973): 85-132. [7841] 


KARSTEN, SIEGFRIED G. Dialectics and the Evolution of 
Economic Thought. Hist. Pol. Ec., 5 (Fall 1973): 


399-419. [7842] 

KAUFMAN, MARTIN. John Stainback Wilson and Female 
Medical Education [note]. J. Hist. Medicine Allied Sci., 28 
(Oct. 1973): 395-99. [7843] 

KELLER, ALLAN, Silent Explorer: John Cabot in North 
PM Am. Hist. Illus., 8 (Jan. 1974): 4-9; 47-48. 
[7844] 


KENEN, PETER B. Convertibility and Consolidation: A 
Survey of Options for Reform. Am. Ec. R., 63 (May 1973): 
189-98. [7845] 


KERN, STEPHEN. Freud and the Birth of Child Psychiatry. /. 
Hist. Behavioral Sci., g (Oct. 1973): 360-68. [7846] 


KESSELL, JOHN L. Spaniards, Environment, and the Pepsi 
Generation: A Historian's View. Historian, 36 (Nov. 


1973): 87-91. [7847] 

KETTERER, DAVID. Epoch-Eclipse and Apocalypse: Special 
“Effects” in A Connecticut Yankee. PMLA, 88 (Oct. 
1973): 1104-14. [7848] 


KIEFT, RUTH M. VANDE. The Vision of Eudora Welty. Miss. 
Q., 26 (Fall 1973): 517-42. [7829] 


KIKER, B. F., and COCHRANE, JAMES L. War and Human 
Capital in Western Economic Analysis. Hist. Pol. Ec., 5 


(Fall 1973): 375-98. [7850] 


KIME, WAYNE R. Washington Irving and the “Extension of 
the Empire of Freedom": An Unrecorded Contribution to 
the Evening Post, May 14 1804. Bull. N.Y. Public Lib., 76 


(1972): 220-30. [7851] 

KIME, WAYNE R. The First Locomotive to Cross the Rocky 
Mountains: An Unidentified Sketch in the Knickerbocker 
Magazine, May 1839, by Washington Irving. Bull. N.Y. 
Public Lib., 76 (1972): 242-50. [7852] 


KINDLEBERGER, CHARLES P. The Great Transformation by 
Karl Polanyi. Daedalus, 193 (Winter 1974): 45-52. 


[7853] 

KIRK, NEVILLE T. Sentinel for a Century: The Proceedings, 
The Navy, and The Nation, 1873-1973. U.S. Naval Inst. 
Proc., 99 (Oct. 1973): 97-114. [7854] 


KLEIN, RUDOLF. The Stalemate Society. Commentary, 56 
(Nov. 1973): 42-47. [7855] 
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KNIGHT, OLIVER. Charles King, 1844-1933. Ariz. West, 15 
(Autumn 1973): 209-12. [7856] 


KOUSNETSOV, BORIS. Einstein and Epicurus. Diogenes, 81 
(Spring 1973): 44-69. [7857] 

KRADER, LAWRENCE. The Works of Marx and Engels in 
Ethnology Compared. Int. R. Soc. Hist., 18 (pt. 2, 1973): 
223-75. [7858] : 

KRAMER, PAUL J. Forty Years of Research on Plant Water 
Relations. Proc. Am. Phil. Soc., 117 (Oct. 25, 1973): 


381-86. [7859] 


KROUSE, CLEMENT G. On The Theory of Optimal 
Investment, Dividends, and Growth in the Firm. Am. Ec. 
R., 63 (June 1973): 269-79. [7860] 

KUNERT, ARNOLD R. Ray Bradbury: On Hitchcock and 
Other Magic of the Screen. J. Pop. Cult., 7 (Summer 

1973): 227-48. [7861] 

KUZMINSKI, ADRIAN. The Paradox of Historical Knowledge. 
Hist. and Theory, 12 (no. 3, 1973): 269-89. [7869] 


LADEMAN, J. U., JR. USS Gold Star— Flagship of the Guam 
DE U.S. Naval Inst. Proc., 99 (Dec. 1973): 67-79. 
[7863] 


LADENSON, MARK L. Pitfalls in Financial Model Building: 
Reply and Some Further Extensions. Am. Ec. R., 63 (Dec. 
1973): 1005-08. [7864] 


LANDESS, THOMAS H. The Function of Taste in the Fiction of 
Eudora Welty. Miss. Q., 26 (Fall 1973): 543-76. [7865] 


LASKA, JOHN A. The Future of Comparative Education: 
Three Basic Questions. Comp. Educ. R., 17 (Oct. 1973): 
295-98. [7866] 


A Last Glimpse of the Steamboats: A Portfolio of Paintings 


by William Gordon Muller [photographed by John Conboy]. 


Am. Heritage, 25 (Feb. 1974): 64-71. [7867] 


LATUS, MARK. Preservation and the Energy Crisis. Hist. 
Preservation, 25 (Apr.-June 1973): 10-13. [7868] 


LEE, PATRICK C. The early classroom experience: 
masculine or feminine? Perspectives Educ., 6 (Fall 1973): 


10-15. [7869] 


` LEEPER, KATE D. “A Minor Planet, Rhoda. ..." Tenn. 
Hist. Q., 32 (Winter 1973): 355-59. [7870] 
LEHNERT, HERBERT H. Fictional Orientations in Thomas 
Mann's Biography. PMLA, 88 (Oct. 1973): 1146-61. 
[7871] 


LEICHTER, HOPE JENSEN. The Concept of Educative Style. 
Teachers Coll. Rec., 75 (Dec. 1973): 239-50. [7872] 


LEONARD, WALTER J. The Development of the Black Bar. 
An. Am. Acad. Pol. Soc. Sci., 407 (May 1973): 134-43. 


[7873] 


LERNER, MAX. America Agonistes. For. Aff., 52 (Jan. 
1974): 287-300. [7874] 
LEVERENCE, JOHN, and GROGG, SAM, JR. Irving Wallace— 


The Interview: The Author of The Word. J. Pop. Cult., 7 
(Summer 1973): 185-208. [7875] 


LEVIN, MICHAEL. What Makes A Classic in Political 
Theory? PSQ, 88 (Sept. 1973): 462-76. [7876] 


LEVINE, CHARLES F. Understanding Alinsky: Conservative 
Wine in Radical Bottles. Am. Behavioral Sci., 17 


(Nov.-Dec. 1973): 279-84. [7877] 


Recently Published Articles 


LEVINE, DONALD M. Educational Policy After Inequality. 
Teachers Coll. Rec., 75 (Dec. 1973): 149-79. [7878] 


LEVINE, NORMAN. Marxism and Engelism: Two Differing 
Views of History. J. Hist. Behavioral Sci., 9 (July 1973): 


217-39. [7879] 


LEVISON, MELVIN E. Multi-Media Literacy and Learning— 
And the Social Studies. Soc. Stud., 64 (Oct. 1973): 227-32. 
[7880] 


LEVY, HAIM. Stochastic Dominance, Efficiency Criteria, and 
Efficient Portfolios: The Multi-Period Case. Am. Ec. R., 
63 (Dec. 1973): 986-94. [7881] 


LICHTMAN, ALLAN J. Correlation, Regression, and the 
Ecological Fallacy: A Critique. J. Interdisc. Hist., 4 
(Winter 1974): 417-33. [7882] 


LIEBAERS, HERMAN. Books, Libraries, Librarians— 
European and American Style. J. Lib. Hist., 8 (Jan. 1973): 
18-22. [7883] 


LINCOURT, JOHN M., and HARE, PETER H. Neglected 
American Philosophers in the History of Symbolic 
Interactionism. J. Hist. Behavioral Sci., 9 (Oct. 1973): 


333-38. [7884] 


LOEWENSTEIN, LOUIS K., and MCGRATH, DORN C., JR. The 
Planning Imperative in America’s Future. An. Am. Acad. 
Pol. Soc. Sct, 405 (Jan. 1973): 15-24. [7885] 


LOVELACE, DANIEL. Developing Asian Studies Curricula for 
the Public Secondary Schools: A Report from the 
C.H.LN.A. Project. Rocky Mt. Soc. Sci. J., 11 (Jan. 1974): 
19-23. [7886] 


LOWE, DAVID. Mary Cassatt. Am. Heritage, 25 (Dec. 
1973): 11-21; 96-100. [7887] 


LOWENTHAL, ABRAHAM F. United States Policy Toward 
Latin America: "Liberal," and “Bureaucratic” 
Perspectives. Latin Am. Res. R., 8 (Fall 1973): 3-26. 
[7388] 


* LOY, JANE M. Classroom Films on Latin America: A 


Review of the Present Situation with Some Suggestions for 
the Future. Hist. Teacher, 7 (Nov. 1973): 89-98. [7889] 


LUCAS, JOHN A. The Modern Olympic Games: Fanfare and 
Philosophy, 1896-1972. Md. Historian, 4 (Fall 1973): 
73-87. [7890] 

LUCAS, ROBERT E., JR. Some International! Evidence on, 
Output-Inflation Tradeoffs. Am. Ec. R., 63 (June 1973): 
326-34. [7891] 
LUCY, WILLIAM H. Polls, Primaries, and Presidential 
Nominations. J. Pol., 35 (Nov. 1973): 830-48. [7892] 


MACKEY, GEORGE W. Group Theory and its Significance for. 
Mathematics and Physics. Proc. Am. Phil. Soc., 117 (Oct. 


25, 1973): 374-80. [7893] 

MADDEN, DAVID. The Necessity for an Aesthetics of Popular 
Culture. J. Pop. Cult., 7 (Summer 1973): 1-13. 

[7894] 

MAGRATH, GABRIELLA, B.V.M. Library Conventions of 1853, 
1876, and 1877. J. Lib. Hist., 8 (Apr. 1973): 52-69. 

[7395] 

MAHOOD, WAYNE. The Plight of the Migrant. Soc. Educ., 
37 (Dec. 1973): 751-55. [7896] 

MALECKI, EDWARD S, Theories of Revolution and 


Industrialized Societies. J. Pol., 35 (Nov. 1973): 948-85. 
[7897] 


United States 


MANDELKER, DANIEL R. Legal and Political Forums for 
Urban Change. An. Am. Acad. Pol. Soc. Sci., 405 (Jan. 


1973): 41-46. [7898] 


` MANLEY, JOHN F. The Conservative Coalition in Congress. 
Am. Behavioral Sci., 17 (Nov.-Dec. 1973): 223-47. [7899] 


MARABLE, W. MANNING. Black Athletes in White Men's 
Games 1880-1920 [r. essay]. Md. Historian, 4 (Fall 1973): 


143-49. [7900] 
MARCHAND, JAMES R., and RUSSELL, KEITH P. Externalities, 


Liability, Separability, and Resource Allocation. Am. Ec. 
R., 63 (Sept. 1973): 611—20. [7901] 


MARSH, JEFFREY. Images of Einstein. Commentary, 56 
(Dec. 1973): 65-70. [7902] 
MARTIN, WENDY. The Rogue and the Rational Man: Hugh 


Henry Brackenridge’s Study of a Con Man in Modern 
Chivalry. Early Am. Lit., 8 (Fall 1973): 179-92. [7903] 


MATTHEWS, PAT. Joseph Jenkins Roberts: The Father of , 
Liberia. Va. Cavalcade, 23 (Autumn 1973): 4-11. [7904] 


MAYER, THOMAS. A Defense of Academic Research. Yale R., 
63 (Winter 1974): 175-92. [7905] 


MCARDLE, KENNETH. Churchill Talks to America. 4m. 
Heritage, 25 (Dec. 1973): 56-61; 77. [7906] 


MCCARTHY, MICHAEL P. Teaching Urban History with 
Games: A Review Essay. Hist. Teacher, 7 (Nov. 1973): 
62-66. [7907] ; 


MCCLARY, BEN HARRIS. Irving, Lockhart, and the Quarterly 
Review. Bull. N.Y, Public Lib., 76 (1972): 231-41. [7908] 


MCCONNELL, FRANK D. Black Words and Black Becoming. 
Yale R., 63 (Winter 1974): 193-210. [7909] 


MCCRACKEN, PAUL W. The Practice of Political Economy. 
Am. Ec. R., 63 (May 1973): 168-71. [7910] 


MCCRACKEN, PAUL W. Domestic Economic Policy and 
Convertibility. 4m. Ec. R., 63 (May 1973): 199-205. 
[7911] 


MCCULLAGH, C. BEHAN. History as Applied Science: A 
Philosophical Study [r. essay]. Hist. and Theory, 12 (no. 4, 
1973): 435-52- [7912] 

MCCULLOCH, RACHEL, and JOHNSON, HARRY G. A Note on 
Proportionally Distributed Quotas. Am. Ec. R., 63 (Sept. 
1973): 726-32. [7913] 


MCHANEY, THOMAS L. Eudora Welty and the Multitudinous 
Golden Apples. Miss. Q., 26 (Fall 1973): 589-624. [7914] 


MCILVAINE, ROBERT. Edith Wharton's American Beauty 
Rose. J. Am. Stud., 7 (Aug. 1973): 183-85. [7915] 


MCKAY, ROBERT B. Racial Discrimination in the Electoral 
Process. An. Am. Acad. Pol. Soc. Sci., 407 (May 1973): 
102-18. [7916] 


MCKEAN, ROLAND N. Growth vs. No Growth: An 
Evaluation. Daedalus, 102 (Fall 1973): 207-27. [7917] 


MEEHAN, EUGENE J. Science, Values, and Policies. Am. 
Behavioral Sci., 17 (Sept.-Oct. 1973): 53-100. [7918] 


MEIER, HEINZ K. History of the Swiss American Historical 
Society [pt. 3]. Swiss Am. Hist. Soc. Newslett., 9 (Nov. 


1973): 3-14. [7919] 

MEILAND, JACK w. The Historical Relativism of Charles A 
Beard. Hist. and Theory, 12 (no. 4, 1973}: 405-13. 

[7920] 
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MEISEL, MARTIN. One of “America’s Lost Plays”: A 
Comment. Bull. N.Y. Public Lib., 76 (1972): 348-52. 


[7921] 


MERELMAN, RICHARD M. Public Education and Social 
Structure: Three Modes of Adjustment. J. Pol, 35 (Nov. 


1973): 798-829. [7922] 


METCALF, CHARLES E. Making Inferences from Controlled 
Income Maintenance Experiments. Am. Ec. R., 63 (Spring 
1973): 478-83. [7923] 


METZLER, WILLIAM H. Mexican Americans and the 
Acquisitive Syndrome. J. Mex. Am. Hist., 3 (1973): 1-12. 


[7924] 


MILLICHAP, JOSEPH R. Narrative Structure and Symbolic 
Imagery in Look Homeward, Angel. S. Humanities R., 7 


(Summer 1973): 295-303. [7925] 


MINSHULL, ROGER. The Functions of Geography in 
American Studies. J. Am. Stud., 7 (Dec. 1973): 267-78. 
[7926] 


MOGGRIDGE, D. E. From the Treatise to The General 
Theory: An Exercise in Chronology. Hist. Pol. Ec., 5 


(Spring 1973): 72-88. [7927] 


MOHL, RAYMOND A. The Saturday Evening Post and the 
“Mexican Invasion." J. Mex. Am. Hist., 3 (1973): 
131-38. [7928] 


MOLNAR, THOMAS. Elements for a Critique of Futurology. 
Ga. R., 27 (Winter 1973): 560-65. [7929] 


MOORE, CAROL A. The Insulation of Illusion and Losing 
Battles. Miss. Q., 26 (Fall 1973): 651-58. [7930] 


MOORE, MARK H. Policies to Achieve Discrimination on the 
Effective Price of Heroir.. Am. Ec. R., 63 (May 1973): 


270-77. [7931] 


MORIGUCHI, C. Forecasting and Simulation Analysis of the 
World Economy. Am. Es. R., 63 (May 1973): 402-09. 


[7932] 


MORRIS, ROBERT C. Colonel Thomas Scott, Supreme Court 
Lobbyist. N. J. Hist., 91 (Winter 1973): 267-68. [7933] 


MORRIS, STUART. Stalled Professionalism: The 
Recruitment of Railway Officials in the United States, 
1885-1940. Bus. Hist. R., 47 (Autumn 1973): 317-34. 
[7934] 


MOSS, LAURENCE S. Isaac Butt and the Early Development 
of the Marginal Utility Theory of Imputation. Hist. Pol. 


Ec., 5 (Fall 1973): 317-58. [7935] 


MOTT, GEORGE FOX. Communicative Turbulence in Urban 
Dynamics—Media, Education, and Planning. An. Am. 
Acad. Pol. Soc. Sci., 405 (Jan. 1973): 114-30. [7936] 


MOUNT, CHARLES MERRILL. November 24, 1873, The 
Precise Moment of Impressionism: Claude Monet’s “The 
Bridge at Argenteuil” at the National Gallery of Art in 
Washington, D.C. Rec. Columbia Hist. Soc. of Wash., 
D.C. 1971-1972, 48 (1973): 508-47. [7937] 


MOYNE, ERNEST J. Mark Twain and Baroness Alexandra 
Gripenberg. Am. Lit., 45 (Nov. 1973): 370-78. [7938] 


NALLO, LARRY T. Stances of The Standard: 1. Industrial 
Problems. Foundations, 16 (Oct.-Dec. 1973): 327-38. 
[7939] 


NELL, EDWARD. Cyclical Accumulation: A Marxian Model 
of Development. Am. Ec. R., 63 (May 1973): 152-59. 


[7940] 
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NELSEN, FRANK C. The German—American Immigrants— 
Struggle. Int. R. Hist. Pol. Sci., 10 (May 1973): 37-49. 


[7941] 

NELSON, CARL. A Just Reading of Charles Brockden 
Brown's Ormond. Early Am. Lit., 8 (Fall 1973): 163-78. 
[7942] 


NELSON, RICHARD R. Recent Exercises in Growth 
Accounting: New Understanding or Dead End? Am. Ec. 
R., 63 (Spring 1973): 462-68. [7943] 

NELSON, RICHARD R., and WINTER, SIDNEY G. Toward an 
Evolutionary Theory of Economic Capabilities. Am. Ec. 
R., 63 (May 1973): 440-49. [7944] 

NEMEC, LUDVIK. The Festive Profile of Francis Dvornik, 
The Scholar, The Historian, and The Ecumenist. Cath. 
Hist. R., 59 (July 1973): 185-224. 

[7945] 


NETTLER, GWYNN. ae and Knowing. Am. Behavioral 
Sci, 17 (Sept.-Oct. 1973): 5-25. [7946] 


NEVINS, FRANCIS M. The Wild and Wooly World of Harry 
Stephen Keller. /. Pop. Cult., 7 (Summer 1973): 159-71. 
[7947] 


NICHOLS, ALAN. External Diseconomies in Competitive 
Tapp Comment. Am. Ec. R., 63 (Sept. 1973): 741-42. 
7948] 


NIEMEYER, GERHART. The Role of Ideology in Communist 
Systems. Orbis, 17 (Fall 1973): 778-92. 


[7949] 


NOEL, PATRICIA S., and CARLSON, ERIC T. The Faculty 
Psychology of Benjamin Rush. J. Hist. Behavioral Sci., 9 


(Oct. 1973): 369-77. [7950] 

NOLAN, JOHN D. Conceptual and Rote Learning in 
i Teachers Coll. Rec., 75 (Dec. 1973): 251-58. 
795! 


OATES, JOYCE CAROL. The Visionary Art of Flannery 
O'Connor. S. Humanities R., 7 (Summer 1973): 235-46. 


[7952] 


O'DONNELL, L. A. Rationalism, Capitalism, and the 
Entrepreneur: the Views of Veblen and Schumpeter. Hist. 


Pol. Ec., 5 (Spring 1973): 199-214. [7953] 

OLLEN, OLOF. Nordstjernan-Svea. A Hundred Years of 
Swedish-American Newspaper History. Am. Swed. 73, 
(1973): 10-20. [7954] 


O'NEILL, DAVE M. Against a Federal Guaranteed 
Employment Program. Current Hist., 65 (Aug. 1973): 
76-79; 88. [7955] 


OSTENDORF, LLOYD. A Relic from His Last Birthday: The 
Mills Life Mask of Lincoln. Lincoln Herald, 75 (Fall 


1973): 79-85. [7956] 

OSTROY, JOSEPH M. The Informational Efficiency of 
Monetary Exchange. Am. Ec. R., 63 (Sept. 1973): 
597-610. [7957] 


PARSONS, DONALD O. Quit Rates Over Time: A Search and 
Information Approach. Am. Ec. R., 63 (June 1973): 
390-401. [ost] 


PARSONS, TALCOTT. The Interpretation of Dreams by 
Sigmund Freud. Daedalus, 103 (Winter 1974): 91—96. 
[7959] 


PATINKIN, DON. Frank Knight as Teacher. Am. Ec. R., 63 
(Dec. 1973): 787-810. [7960] 


Recently Published Articles 


PATINKIN, DON. In Search of the "Wheel of Wealth": On 
the Origins of Frank Knight’s Circular-Flow Diagram. 
Am. Ec. R., 63 (Dec. 1973): 1037-46. [7961] 


PENELLA, ROBERT J., and HALL, THOMAS s. Galen’s “On the 
Best Constitution of Our Body." Introduction, Translation, 
and Notes. Bull. Hist. Medicine, 47 (May-June 1973): 


282-96. [7952] 


PENNER, RUDOLPH G., and SILBER, WILLIAM L. The 
Interaction between Federal Credit Programs and the 
Impact on the Allocation of Credit. Am. Ec. R., 63 (Dec. 
1973): 838-52. [7963] 

PERLIN, TERRY M. Anarchism and Idealism: Voltarine 


deCleyre (1866-1912). Labor Hist., 14 (Fall 1973): 
506-20. [7954] 


PETERSON, ARTHUR. History at the Cinema: A Guide for 
the Movie-Going History Student. Hist. Teacher, 7 (Nov. 
1973): 79-83. [7965] 


PETESCH, N. M. A Brief Biography of Ellie Brume. Kans. 
Q., 6 (Winter 1973-74): 9-14. [7966] 


PETRIDIS, ANASTASIOS. Alfred Marshall's Attitudes to and 
Economic Analysis of Trade Unions: A Case of Anomalies 
in a Competitive System. Hist. Pol. Ec., 5 (Spring 1973): 


165-98. [7967] 


Philo T. Barnsworth Exhibit Completely Redone. Old Fort 
Bull., (Nov.-Dec. 1973): 9-10. [7968] 


PICKSTONE, JOHN V. Globules and Coagula: Concepts of 
Tissue Formation in the Early Nineteenth Century. J. Hist. 
Medicine Allied Sci., 28 (Oct. 1973): 336-56. [7969] 


PIERSON, LLOYD M. Wildlife—A Part of History. Hist. 
Preservation, 25 (July-Sept. 1973): 22-23. [7970] 


Pioneer Crafts and Culture Exhibition. Old Fort Bull., 
(Nov.-Dec. 1973): 6-8. [7971] 


PIORE, MICHAEL J. Fragments of a “Sociological” Theory of 
Wages. Am. Ec. R., 63 (May 1973): 377-84. 


[7972] 


POLLARD, DIANE S. Educational Achievement and Ethnic 
Group Membership. Comp. Educ. R., 17 (Oct. 1973): 


362-74. [7973] 


POMPER, PHILIP. Problems of a Naturalistic Psychohistory. 
Hist. and Theory, 12 (no. 4, 1973): 367-88. [7974] 


POOLE, WILLIAM, and KORNBLITH, ELINDA B. F. The 
Friedman-Meiselman CMC Paper: New Evidence on an 
Old Controversy. Am. Ec. R., 63 (Dec. 1973): 908-28. 


[7975] 


POPA, IOAN A. The Romanian Village in Peter Neagoe’s 
Short Stories. Courier (Syracuse), 10 (Winter 1973): 


15-23. [7976] 

POPKEWITZ, THOMAS S. The Crisis in the Social Disciplines 
and the Scientific Rationality of Schooling. Teachers Coll. 
Rec., 75 (Sept. 1973): 99-115. [7977] 


POWERS, LYALL. The Sweet Success of Twain's Tom. 
Dalhousie R., 53 (Summer 1973): 310-24. 


[7978] 


PRUDE, JONATHAN. Portrait of a Civil Libertarian: The 
Faith and Fear of Zechariah Chafee, Jr. /. Am. Hist., 60 


(Dec. 1973): 633-56. [7979] 


PURDY, VIRGINIA CARDWELL. As well as the art of 
diplomacy, there are also the Arts of diplomacy. Am. 
Heritage, 25 (Feb. 1974): 25-31; 89-91. [7980] 


United States 


PUTNAM, MICHAEL C. J. Three Philosophical Poets by 
Bar Santayana. Daedalus, 103 (Winter 1974): 131-40. 


[7981 


PYE, GORDON. Lifetime Portfolio Selection in Continuous 
Time for a Multiplicative Class of Utility Functions. 4m. 
Ec. R., 63 (Dec. 1973): 1013-16. [7982] 


RADFORD, NEIL A. Academic Library Surveys Prior to 1930. 
J. Lib. Hist., 8 (July-Oct. 1973): 150-58. [7983] 


RAPHAEL, MARC LEE. Rabbi Jacob Voorsanger of San 
Francisco on Jews and Judaism: The Implications of the 
Pittsburgh Platform. Am. Jewish Hist. Q., 63 (Dec. 1973): 
185-203. [7984] 

RARICK, GALEN R. Differences Between Daily Newspaper 
Subscribers and Nonsubscribers. Journalism Q., 50 
(Summer 1973): 265-70. [7985] 


REA, JOHN A. The Idea for O. Henry's “Gift of the Magi." 
S. Humanities R., 7 (Summer 1973): 311-14. [7986] 


REICH, MICHAEL; GORDON, DAVID M.; and EDWARDS, 


RICHARD C. A Theory of Labor Market Segmentation. Am. 


Ec. R., 63 (May 1973): 359-65. [7987] 


REMLEY, MARY LOU. Women and Competitive Athletics. 
Md. Historian, 4 (Fall 1973): 89-94. [7988] 


RIENCOURT, AMAURY DE. Robert Strausz-Hupé’s Thought 
in Retrospect. Orbis, 17 (Fall 1973): 1053-66. [7989] 


RIESS, STEVEN. Professional Sunday Baseball: A Study in 
Social Reform, 1892-1934. Md. Historian, 4 (Fall 1973): 


95-108. [7990] 


RIKER, WILLIAM H., and BRAMS, STEVEN J. The Paradox of 
os pue Am. Pol. Sci. R., 67 (Dec. 1973): 1235-47. 
799! 


RILEY, JIM L. The Future of Limited Government. Rocky 
Mt. Soc. Sci. J., 11 (Jan. 1974): 53-69. [7992] 


ROBERTS, JEANNE ADDISON. John Ford's Passionate 
Abstractions. $. Humanities R., 7 (Summer 1973): 


322-32. [7993] - 


ROBERTS, MARC J. On Reforming Economic Growth. 
Daedalus, 102 (Fall 1973): 119-37. [7994] 


Robert Strausz-Hupe's Worldview: An Introductory 
Essay. Orbis, 17 (Fall 1973): 679-90. [7995] 


ROBINSON, DONALD L. The Routinization of Crisis 
Government. Yale R., 63 (Winter 1974): 161-74. 


[7996]. 


ROEMER, KENNETH M. The Yankee(s) in Noahville [note]. 
Am. Lil., 45 (Nov. 1973): 434-37. [7997] 


ROGERS, LINDSAY. Reflections on Writing Biography of 
Public Men. PSQ, 88 (Dec. 1973): 725-33. 


[7998] 


The Role of Courts in the Development of Law [address 
delivered by Judge John S. Palmore at Harrodsburg, 
Kentucky, on June 7, 1973]. Regist. Ky. Hist. Soc., 71 (Oct. 


1973): 335-43- [7999] 


ROSE, DOUGLAS D. National and Local Forces in State 
Politics: The Implications of Multi-Level Policy Analysis. 
Am. Pol. Sci. R., 67 (Dec. 1973): 1162-73. 

[8000] 


ROSE, SHIRLEY. Waymarsh’s “Sombre Glow” and der 
Fliegende Hollander [note]. Am. Lit., 45 (Nov. 1973): 
438-41. [8001] 
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ROSENBLUM, HERBERT. Ideology and Compromise: The 
Evolution of the United Synagegue Constitutional 
Preamble. Jewish Soc. Stud., 35 (Jan. 1973): 18-31. 
[8002] 


ROSS, CHARLES R. Electricity as a Social Force. An. Am. 
Acad, Pol. Soc. Sci, 405 (Jan. 1973): 47-54. [8003] 


ROSS, STEPHEN A. The Economic Theory of Agency: The 
Principal's Problem. Am. Ec. R., 63 (May 1973): 134-39. 
[8004] 


ROSS, STEPHEN A., and WACHTER, MICHAEL L. Wage 
Determination, Inflation, and the Industrial Structure. Am. 
Ec. R., 63 (Sept. 1973): 675-92. [8005] 


ROWLEY, J. C. R., and WILTON, D. A. Quarterly Models of 
Wage Deterinination: Some New Efficient Estimates. Am. 
Ec. R., 63 (June 1973): 385-89. [8006] 


RUSSELL, CLIFFORD S. Application of Microeconomic 
Models to Regional Environmental Quality Management. 
Am. Ec. R., 63 (May 1973): 236-43. [9007] 


RYDER, NORMAN B. Two Cheers for ZPG. Daedalus, 102 
(Fall 1973): 45-62. [8008] 


SACK, ROBERT D. The Spatial Separatist Theme in 
Geography. Ec. Geog., 5o (Jan. 1974): 1-19. [8009] 


Sailing Ship Won Place in History Because of Christmas 
Tragedy. Wis. Then and Now, 20 (Dec. 1973): 4-5. 
[8010] 


SAMUELSON, PAUL A. Relative Shares and Elasticities 
Simplified: Comment. Am. Ec. R., 63 (Sept. 1973): 
770-71. [8011] 


SANDE, TED. Industrial Archaeology, The National Park 
Service and the History of Technology: The New England 
Textile Mill Survey. Technol. and Cult., 14 (July 1973): 
404-14. [8012] 


SATO, RYUZO, and KOIZUMI, TETSUNORI. The Production 
Function and the Theory of Distributive Shares. Am. Ec. 
R., 63 (Spring 1973): 484-89. [8013] 


SCHAFFER, RONALD. General Stanley D. Embick: Military 
Dissenter. Mil. Aff., 37 (Oct. 1973): 89-95. [8014] 


SCHLENKER, ROBERT E. Optimal Mechanisms for Income 
Transfer: Note. Am. Ec. R., 63 (June 1973): 454-57. 
[8015] 


SCHNEIDER, KATHLEEN. Social Aspects of Style with 
Particular Focus on Nineteenth Century Womens’ Dress. 
Staten Island Historian, 31 (July-Sept. 1973): 125; 
128-31. [8016] 


SCHNEIDER, VALERIE. Parker’s Assessment of Webster: 
Argumentative Synthesis Through the Tragic Metaphor. 
Q. J. Speech, 59 (Oct. 1973): 330-36. [8017] 


SCHNELL, J. CHRISTOPHER, and CLINTON, KATHERINE B. The 
New West: Themes ir. Nineteenth Century Urban 
Promotion, 1815-1880. Bull. Mo. Hist. Soc., 30 (Jan. 

1974): 75-88. [8018] 


SCHRADER, GEORGE. The Status of Value in a Descriptive 
Science. Am. Behavioral 3ci., 17 (Sept.-Oct. 1973): 27-52. 
[8019] 


SCHULTZ, T. PAUL. A Preliminary Survey of Economic 
Be of Fertility. Am. Ec. R., 63 (May 1973): 71-78. 
[8020 


SCUDIERE, PAUL J. Underwater Archeology [pt. 1]. Pop. 
Archaeol., 3 (Jan. 1974): 9-16. [8021] 
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SELEMENT, GEORGE. Impressment & the American 
Merchant Marine 1782-1812. An American View. 
Mariners Mirror, 59 (Nov. 1973): 409-18. [8022] 


SEN, AMARTYA. On Ignorance and Equal Distribution. Am. 
Ec. R., 63 (Dec. 1973): 1022-24. [8023] 


SENECA, ROSALIND S. Inherent Advantage, Costs, and 
Resource Allocation in the Transportation Industry. Am. 


Ec. R., 63 (Dec. 1973): 945-56. [8024] 
Sequoya. Pop. Archaeol., 2 (Dec. 1973): 41-43. [8025] 


SESKIN, EUGENE P. Residential Choice and Air Pollution: A 
General Equilibrium Model. Am. Ec. R., 63 (Dec. 1973): 
960-67. [8026] 


SEVERIN, TIMOTHY. The Making of an American Lion. Am. 
Heritage, 25 (Feb. 1974): 5-11; 82-85. [8027] 


SHAFER, ELIZABETH. Sojourner Truth: “a self-made 
woman.” Am. Hist. Illus., 8 (Jan. 1974): 34-39. [8028] 


SHALALA, DONNA E., and KELLY, JAMES A. Politics, the 
Courts, and Educational Policy. Teachers Coll. Rec., 75 
(Dec. 1973): 223-37. [8029] 


SHEPHERD, A. ROSS. External Diseconomies in Competitive 
Supply: Comment. Am. Ec. R., 63 (Sept. 1973): 743-44. 
18030] 


SHEPHERD, WILLIAM G. Entry as a Substitute for 
Regulation. Am. Ec. R., 63 (May 1973): 98-105. [8031] 


SHESHINSKI, EYTAN. Congestion and the Optimum City 
Size. Am. Ec. R., 63 (May 1973): 61-66. [8032] 


SHILS, EDWARD. Ideology and Utopia by Karl Mannheim. 
Daedalus, 103 (Winter 1974): 83-89. [8033] 


SHKLAR, JUDITH N. The Education of Henry Adams by 
Henry Adams. Daedalus, 103 (Winter 1974): 59-66. 
[8034] 


SHUE, HENRY G. Lukács: Notes on His Originality. J. Hist. 
Ideas, 34 (Oct.-Dec. 1973): 645-50. [8035] 


SIEGFRIED, JOHN J., and WHITE, KENNETH J. Financial 
Rewards to Research and Teaching: A Case Study of 
Academic Economists. Arn. Ec. R., 63 (May 1973): 
309-15. [8036] 


SINGELL, LARRY D. A Federally Guaranteed Minimum 
Income: Pros and Cons. Current Hist., 65 (Aug. 1973): 
62-65; 86-87. [8037] 


SJOQUIST, DAVID LAWRENCE. Property Crime and Economic 
Behavior: Some Empirical Results. Am. Ec. R., 63 (June 


1973): 439-46. [8038] 


SMITH, ALLAN. The Psychological Context of Three Tales 
by Poe. J. Am. Stud., 7 (Dec. 1973): 279-92. [8039] 


SMITH, LAWRENCE N., and SCHERR, BRUCE A. Social Return 
to Public Information Services: Statistical Reporting of 
U.S. Farm Commodities: Comment. Am. Ec. R., 63 (Dec. 


1973): 1017-19. [8040] 

SMITH, MERRITT ROE. John H. Hall, Simeon North, and the 
Milling Machine: The Nature of Innovation among 
Antebellum Arms Makers. Technol. and Cult., 14 (Oct. 
1973): 573-91. [8041] 

SMITH, ROY C., 111. The First Hundred Years Are... U.S. 
Naval Inst. Proc., 99 (Oct. 1973): 50-76. [8042] 


SNYDER, JOHN. The Irony of National Union: Violence and 
Compassion in *Drum-Taps." Can. R. Am. Stud., 4 (Fall 
1973): 169-83. [8043] 


Recently Published Articles 


SODERBERGH, PETER A. The Great Book War: Edward 
Stratemeyer and the Boy Scouts of America, 1910-1930. 
N. J. Hist., g1 (Winter 1973): 235-48. [8044] 


SOUTHEY, CLIVE. Peasants, Procreation, and Pensions: 
Note. Am. Ec. R., 63 (Dec. 1973): 983-85. [8045] 


SPENCER, J. E., and STEWART, NORMAN R. The Nature of 
Agricultural Systems. An. Assoc. Am. Geographers, 63 


(Dec. 1973): 529-44. [8046] 


STALEY, CHARLES E. A Note on Adam Smith's Version of 
the Vent for Surplus Model. Hist. Pol. Ec., 5 (Fall 1973): 
438-48. [8047] 


STEHLING, KURT R. World-shaking week in December. 
Smithsonian, 4 (Dec. 1973): 88-97. [8048] 


STERN, MALCOLM H. Reforming of Reform Judaism— Past, 
Present, and Future. Am. Jewish Hist. Q., 63 (Dec. 1973): 
111-37. [8049] 


STERN, NORTON B., and KRAMER, WILLIAM M. An Isaac 
Mayer Wise ı8g0 Placement Letter To San Francisco. Am. 
Jewish Hist. Q., 63 (Dec. 1973): 204-07. [8050] 


STIGLER, GEORGE J., and KINDAHL, JAMES K. Industrial 
Prices, as Administered by Dr. Means. Am. Ec. R., 63 


(Sept. 1973): 717-21. [8051] 


STIGLITZ, JOSEPH E. Approaches to the Economics of 
Discrimination. Am. Ec. R., 63 (May 1973): 287-95. 
[8052] 


STINSON, BYRON. The Melungeons. Am. Hist. Illus., 8 
(Nov. 1973): 38-45. [8053] 


STOKES, HOUSTON H. Spot Speculation, Forward 
Speculation, and Arbitrage: Comment. Am. Ec. R., 63 
(Dec. 1973): 995-98. [8054] 


STRUEVER, NANCY S. The Study of Language and the Study 
of History. J. Interdisc. Hist., 4 (Winter 1974): 401-15. 
[8055] 


SULMAN, A. MICHAEL. The Humanization of the American 
Child: Benjamin Spock as a Popularizer of Psychoanalytic 
Thought. J. Hist. Behavioral Sci., 9 (July 1973): 258-65. 
[8056] 


SUTTON, WILLIAM A. Margaret Bourke-White and Erskine 
Caldwell: A Personal Album. Courier (Syracuse), 10 
(Spring 1973): 18-39. [8057] 


SWANN, CHARLES. Hawthorne: History versus Romance. /. 
Am. Stud., 7 (Aug. 1973): 153-70. [8059] 


SWEENEY, GERARD M. Melville's Hawthornian Bell-Tower: 
A Fairy-Tale Source [note]. Am. Lit., 45 (May 1973): 
279-85. [8060] 


A Sweep of Bridges [A photographic essay by David 
Plowden]. Am. Heritage, 25 (Dec. 1973): 42-55. [8061] 


TANNER, STEPHEN L. Paul Elmer More: Literary Criticism 
as the History of Ideas. Am. Lit., 45 (Nov. 1973): 


390-406. [8062] 


TARLTON, CHARLES D. Historicity, Meaning, and 
Revisionism in the Study of Political Thought. Hist. and 
Theory, 12 (no. 3, 1973): 307-28. [8063] 


TATHAM, DAVID. George Fisk Comfort. Courier (Syracuse), 
11 (Fall 1973): 3—16. [8064] 


TAYLOR, PETER J. Some Implications of the Spatial 
Organization of Elections [U.K. and U.S.]. Trans. Inst. Brit. 
Geographers, bo (Nov. 1973): 121-36. [8065] 


United States 


TAYLOR, ROMEYN. Interpreting Asian Civilization to 
American Students. Rocky Mt. Soc. Sci. J., 11 (Jan. 1974): 
9-17. [8066] 


TELSER, L. G., Searching for the Lowest Price. Am. Ec. R., 
63 (May 1973): 40-49. [8067] 


TEUBAL, MORRIS. Heavy and Light Industry in Economic 
Development. Am. Ec. R., 63 (Sept. 1973): 588-96. [8068] 


THOMPSON, CHARLES W. N., and RATH, GUSTAVE J. Planning 
Solutions Aided by Management and Systems Technology. 
An. Am. Acad. Pel. Soc. Sci, 405 (Jan. 1973): 151-62. 
[8069] 


THOMPSON, EDGAR K. Gunboat [note]. Mariner's Mirror, 59 
(Aug. 1973): 309-10. [8070] 


THOMPSON, EWA M. Structuralism: Some Possibilities and 
Implications. $. Humanities R., 7 (Summer 1973): 
247-60. [8o71] 


THOMPSON, J. A. William Appleman Williams and the 
‘American Empire’ [r. art.]. J. Am. Stud., 7 (Apr. 1973): 
91-104. [8072] 


THOMPSON, JERRY D. Henry Hopkins Sibley: Military 
Inventor on the Texas Frontier. Mil. Hist. Tex. S. W., 10 


(no. 4, 1972): 227-458. [8073] 


THOMPSON, KENNETH W. Moral Values and International 
Politics. PSQ, 88 (Sept. 1973): 368-74. [8074] 


THOMSON, PEGGY. White House can be happy, as its toys 
reveal. Smithsonian, 4 (Dec. 1973): 72-78. [8075] 


TOMPKINS, DANIEL P. ‘To Abstract Reality": Abstract 
Language and the Intrusion of Consciousness in Wallace 
Stevens. Am. Lit., 45 (Mar. 1973): 84-99. [8076] 


TRENSKY, ANNE. The Bad Boy in Nineteenth-Century 
tea Fiction. Ga. R., 27 (Winter 1973): 503-17. 
[8077 


TRUETT, DALE, and ROBERTS, BLAINE. Classical Production 
Functions, Technical Optimality, and Scale Adjustments of 
the Firm. Am. Ec. R., 63 (Dec. 1973): 975-82. [8078] 


TSIANG, S. C. Spot Speculation, Forward Speculation, and 
Arbitrage: A Clarification and Reply. Am. Ec. R., 63 (Dec. 


1973): 999-1002. [3079] 


TSURUMI, HIROKI. À Comparison of Econometric Macro 
Models in Three Countries. Am. Ec. R., 63 (May 1973): 
394-401. [8080] 


TUAN, YI-FU. Ambiguity in Attitudes Toward Environment. 
An, Assoc. Am. Geographers, 63 (Dec. 1973): 411-23. 
[8081] 


TUNNARD, CHRISTOPHER. The Planning Syndrome in 
Western Culture. An. Am. Acad. Pol, Soc. Sci, 405 (Jan. 


1973): 95-103. [8082] 


TURNER, JUSTIN ©. Lincolniana: The Grimsley Trunk. J. 
Ili. State Hist. Soc., 66 (Winter 1973): 455-59. [8083] 


UNDERWOOD, TED L. Undergraduates as Historians: 
Writing Local History in a Seminar on Historical 
Research. Hist. Teacher, 7 (Nov. 1973): 18-23. [8084] 


USELDING, PAUL, and JUBA, BRUCE. Biased T'echnical 
Progress in American Manufacturing, 1839-1899. EEH, 
11 (Fall 1973): 55-72. [8085] 


VANCE, JAMES E., JR. The Classical Revival and Urban- 
Rural Conflict in Nineteenth Century North America. Can. 
R. Am. Stud., 4 (Fall 1973): 149-68. [8086] 
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VANDERMOLEN, RONALD. "Where is History Going?" and 
Historical Scholarship: A Response. Fides et Hist., 5 


(Spring 1973): 109-12. [8087] 


VAN NESS, JAMES S. Putting Some European Perspective into 
American History. Soc. Stud., 65 (Jan. 1974): 6-10. 
[8088] 


VAN WOERKOM, DOROTHY C. America's Patriotic Meddler. 
Am. Hist. Illus., 8 (Jan. 1974): 40-46. [8089] 


VEN, TOM VANDER. Robert Frost's Dramatic Principle of 
"Oversound." Am. Lit., 45 (May 1973): 238-51. [8090] 


VERNON, JOHN M., and MCELROY, MARJORIE B. Estimation of 
Structure-Profit Relatiorships: Comment. Am. Ec. R., 63 
(Sept. 1973): 763-57. [8091] 


VERNON, RAYMOND. The Theory of the Leisure Class by 
Thorstein Veblen. Daedelus, 103 (Winter 1974): 53-57. 
[8092] 


VIETORISZ, THOMAS, and HARRISON, BENNETT. Labor 
Market Segmentation: Positive Feedback and Divergent 
Development. Am. Ec. R., 63 (May 1973): 366-76. [8093] 


VINEY, WAYNE; LOOMIS, ROSS; HAUTALUOMA, JACOB; and 
WAGNER, STANLEY. A Comparison of Perceived 
Organizational Influence in Two Metropolitan 
Communities. Rocky Mt. Sec. Sci. J., 11 (Jan. 1974): 
81-85. [8094] 


WALKER, JACK L. Comment: Problems in Research on the 
Diffusion of Policy Innovations. Am. Pol. Sci. R., 67 (Dec. 
1973*: 1186-91. (8095] 


WANG, TONG-ENG. Quantitative Analysis of the Progress of 
the Econometric Movement: an Exploration. Hist. Pol. 
Ec., 5 (Spring 1973): 151-64. [8096] 


WARE, B. L., and LINKUGEL, WIL A. They Spoke in Defense 
of Themselves: On the Generic Criticism of Apologia. Q. J. 
Speech, 59 (Oct. 1973): 273-83. [8097] 


WATSON, ROBERT 1., and MERRIFIELD, MARILYN. 
Characteristics of Individuals Eminent in Psychology in 
Temporal Perspective: Part 1. J. Hist. Behavioral Sci., 9 
(Oct. 1973): 339-59. [8098] 


WEHLAGE, GARY G.; POPKEWITZ, THOMAS S.; and 
HARTOONIAN, H. MICHAEL. Social Inquiry, Schools, and 
State Assessment. Soc. Educ., 37 (Dec. 1973): 766—70. 


[809g] 


WEINSTOCK, HENRY R., and FAZZARO, CHARLES J. 
Educational Implications of Values in the American 
Culture. Int. R. Hist. Pol. Sci, 10 (May 1973): 1-10. 
[8100] 


WELTY, EUDORA. Some Notes on Time in Fiction. Miss. Q., 
26 (Fall 1973): 483-92. [8101] 


WERTHEIMER, MICHAEL. Robert Brodie MacLeod 
(1907-1972). J. Hist. Behavioral Sci., 9 (Oct. 1973): 
287-99. [8102] 


WHEELER, KEITH. Wooing world's prettiest models— 
TS that is. Smithsonian, 4 (Nov. 1973): 35-41. 
18103 


WHITE, JOHN H., JR. The Railway Museum: Past, Present, 
and Future. Technol. and Cult., 14 (Oct. 1973): 599-613. 


[8104] 


WHITE, K. GEOFFREY; JUHASZ, JOSEPH B.; and WILSON, 
PETER J. Is Man No More Than This?: Evaluative Bias in 
Interspecies Comparison. J. Hist. Behavioral Sci., 9 (July 
1973): 203-16. [8105] 
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WIDÉN, ALBIN. Robert Owen and Bishop Hill. The 
Utopian Ideal and the Modern Cooperative Movement. 
Am. Swed. '73, (1973): 43-45. [8106] 


WIEBE, G. D. Mass Media and Man's Relationship to His 
Environment. Journalism Q., 5o (Autumn 1973): 426-32; 
446. [8107] 


WIENER, PHILIP P. l'owards Commemorating the 
Centenary of Arthur O. Lovejoy's Birthday (October 10, 
1873). J. Hist. Ideas, 34 (Oct.-Dec. 1973): 591-98. 
[8108] 


WILEY, KAREN B. (ed.). "Mr. Eric Chess, I Presume?” Hist. 
Teacher, 7 (Nov. 1973): 74-78. [8109] 


WILLETT, RALPH. Nativism and Assimilation: The 
Hollywood Aspect [r. art.]. J. Am. Stud., 7 (Aug. 1973): 
191-94. [8110] 


WILLIAMS, JAMES C. The Social Sciences—Up or Down? 
Soc. Stud., 64 (Oct. 1973): 210-15. [8111] 


WILLIAMSON, OLIVER E. Markets and Hierarchies: Some 
Elementary Considerations. Am. Ec. R., 63 (May 1973): 
316-25. [8112] 


WILMETH, DON B. Cooke among the Yankee Doodles. 
Theatre Survey, 14 (Nov. 1973): 1-32. [8113] 


WINFIELD, GERALD F. The Impact of Urbanization on 
Agricultural Processes. An. Am. Acad. Pol. Soc. Sci., 405 


(Jan. 1973): 65-74. [8114] 


WINTERS, JESSE "NIP," and HOLWAY, JOHN. Baseball 
Reminiscences of Washington's Jesse “Nip” Winters: 
“How I Struck Out Babe Ruth and Beat Lefty Grove.” 
Rec. Columbia Hist. Soc. of Wash., D.C. 1971-1972, 48 


(1973): 752-57. [8115] 


WITTMAN, DONALD A. Parties as Utility Maximizers. Am. 
Pol. Sci. R., 67 (June 1973): 490-98. 
[8116] 


WOLF, CHARLES, JR., and WEINSCHROTT, DAVID. 
International Transactions and Regionalism: 
Distinguishing "Insiders" from “Outsiders.” Am. Ec. R., 
63 (May 1973): 52-60. [8117] 

WOLFGANG, MARVIN E., and RIEDEL, MARC. Race, Judicial 
Discretion, and the Death Penalty. An. Am. Acad. Pol. Soc. 
Sci., 407 (May 1973): 119-33. [8118] 

WRIGLEY, ROBERT L., JR. Small Cities Can Help to 
Revitalize Rural Areas. An. Am. Acad. Pol. Soc. Sci., 405 
(Jan. 1973): 55-64. [8119] 

WROBEL, ARTHUR. Whitman and the Phrenologists: The 
Divine Body and the Sensuous Soul. PMLA, 89 (Jan. 
1974): 17-23. [8120] 

YOUNG, THERON KUE-HING. A Conflict of Professions: The 
Medical Missionary in China, 1835-1890 [The William 
Osler Medal Essay]. Buil. Hist. Medicine, 47 (May- June 
1973): 250-72. [8121] 


ZECKHAUSER, RICHARD. The Risks of Growth. Daedalus, 
102 (Fall 1973): 103-18. [8122] 


ZIMMERMAN, WILLIAM. Issue Area and Foreign-Policy 
Process: A Research Note in Search of a General Theory. 
Am. Pol. Sei. R., 67 (Dec. 1973): 1204-12. 


- [8123] 


ZOBEL, HILLER B. The Joys and Uses of Legal History. 
Mass. Hist. Soc. Proc., 84 (1972): 53-70. 


[8124] 


Recently Published Articles 


UNITED STATES: COLONIAL (TO 1763) 


BARRETT, WAYNE. George and Betsy and Polly and Patsy 
and Sally . .. and Sally . . . and Sally. Smithsonian, 4 (Nov. 


1973): 90-99. [8125] 


BELL, JAMES B. Anglican Clergy in Colonial America 
Ordained bv Bishops of London. Proc. Am. Antig. Soc., 83 
(Apr. 1973): 103-60. [8126] 


BOURNE, EDWARD GAYLORD. The Romance of Western 
History. Mo. Hist. R., 68 (Oct. 1973): 55-73. [8127] 


CANNY, NICHOLAS P. The Ideology of English Colonization: 
From Ireland to America. WMQ, 30 (Oct. 1973): 575-98. 
[8128] 


DE PAUW, LINDA GRANT. Land of the Unfree: Legal 
Limitations on Liberty in Pre-Revolutionary America. Md. 
Hist. Mag., 68 (Winter 1973): 355-68. [8129] 


DINKIN, ROBERT J. Nominations in Provincial America. 
Historian, 36 (Nov. 1973): 66-86. [8:30] 


ECKSTEIN, NEIL T. The Pastoral and the Primitive in 
Benjamin Tompson's Address to Lord Bellamont." Early 
Am. Lit., 8(Fall 1973): 111-16. [8131] 


EMERSON, EVERETT, and LOWANCE, MASON I. (eds.). 
Increase Mather's Confutation of Solomon Stoddard's 
Observations Respecting the Lord's Supper 1680. Proc. 
Am. Antiq. Soc., 83 (Apr. 1973): 29-65. [8132] 


GUNDERSEN, JOAN R. Anthony Gavin's 4 Master-Key to 
Popery: A Virginia Parson's Best Seller. Va. Mag. Hist. 
Biog., 82 (Jan. 1974): 39-46. [8134] 


GWOZDZ, KATHE PALERMO. Benjamin Franklin and the 
Inoculation Controversy. Hist. J. W. Mass., 2 (Fall 1973): 
30-40. [8135] 


HAMMOND, JEFF, and DAVIS, THOMAS M. Edward Taylor: A 
Note on Visual Imagery. Early Am. Lit., 8 (Fall 1973): 
126-31. [8136] 


HILDEBRAND, ANNE. Anne Bradstreet's Quaternions and 
“Contemplations.” Early Am. Lit., 8 (Fall 1973): 117-25. 
[8137] 


HUMPHREY, DAVID C. The Struggle for Sectarian Control of 
Princeton, 1745-1760. N. J. Hist, 91 (Summer 1973): 
77-90. [8138] 

JAENEN, CORNELIUS J. French Colonial Attitudes and the 


Exploration of Jolliet and Marquette. Wis. Mag. Hist., 56 
(Summer 1973): 300-10. [8139] 


JANTZ, HAROLD. America’s First Cosmopolitan. Mass. 
Hist. Soc. Proc., 84 (1972): 3-25. [8140] 


KAISER, LEO M. Three Hymns Attributed to George Moxon. 
Early Am. Lit., 8 (Fall 1973): 104-10. [8141] 


KOEHLER, LYLE. The Case of the American Jezebels: Anne 
Hutchinson and Female Agitation during the Years of 
Antinomian Turmoil, 1636-1640. WMQ, 31 (Jan. 1974): 
55-78. [8142] 

KRAUS, JOE W. Private Libraries in Colonial America. J. 
Lib. Hist., 9 (Jan. 1974): 31-53. [8143] 

KUPP, JAN. Dutch Notarial Acts Relating to the Tobacco 
Trade of Virginia, 1608-1653 [note]. WMQ, 30 (Oct. 
1973): 653-55. [8144] 

MACLEOD, MALCOM. Daniel-Marie Lienard de Beaujeu, 
1711-1755; Empire Builder at Work and War. Dalhousie 
R., 53 (Summer 1973): 296-309. [8145] 


United States 


MARIETTA, JACK DONALD. William Rakestraw: Pacifist 
Pamphleteer and Party Servant. Pa. Mag. Hist. Biog., 98 


(Jan. 1974): 53-57. [8146] 


MARTIN, CALVIN. The European Impact on the Culture of a 
Northeastern Meena Tribe: An Ecological 
Interpretation. WMQ, 31 (Jan. 1974): 3-26. [8147] 


MCCUSKER, JOHN J. Weights and Measures in the Colonial 
Sugar Trade: The Gallon and the Pound and Their 
International Equivalents. WMQ, 30 (Oct. 1973): 


599-624. [8148] 


MINTER, DAVID L. By Dens of Lions: Notes on Stylization 
in Early Puritan Captivity Narratives. Am. Lit., 45 (Nov. 


1973): 335-47. [8149] 


NASH, GARY B. The Transformation of Urban Politics 
1700-1765. J. Am. Hist., 60 (Dec. 1973): 605-32. [8150] 


OSTRANDER, GILMAN M. The Making of the Triangular 
Trade Myth [note]. WM Q, 30 (Oct. 1973): 635-44. [8151] 


PARKER, DAVID L. Petrus Ramus and the Puritans: The 
"Logic" of Preparationist Conversion Doctrine. Early Am. 
Lit, 8 (Fall 1973): 140-62. [8152] 


PARKER, WILLIAM H. Jonathan Edwards: Founder of the 
Counter-Tradition of Transcendental Thought in America. 
Ga. R., 27 (Winter 1973): 543-49. [8153] 


PEARSON, FRED LAMAR, JR. Spanish-Indian Relations in 
Florida 1602-1675: Some Aspects of Selected Visitas. Fla. 


Hist. Q., 52 (Jan. 1974): 261-73. [8154] 


POWELL, WILLIAM s. Carolana and the Incomparable 
Roanoke: Explorations and Attempted Settlements, 
1620-1663. N.C. Hist. R., 51 (Winter 1974): 1-21. [8155] 


ROGERS, PAT. An Early Colonial Historian: John 
Oldmixon and The British Empire in America. J. Am. 
Stud., 7 (Aug. 1973): 113-23. [8156] 


ROVET, JEANINE. Des Puritains aux Yankees: l'évolution 
"des communautés rurales en Nouvelle-Angleterre aux 
XVII" et XVIII* siècles. An.: Ec., Soc., Cwil., 28 
(Sept.-Oct. 1973): 1131-42. [8157] 


SALISBURY, NEAL. Red Puritans: The “Praying Indians” o? 
Massachusetts Bay and John Eliot. WMQ, 31 (Jan. 1974): 
27-54. [8158] 


SCHUCHMANN, HEINZ. Der Eschelbronner Pfarrer Josua 
“Kochertal” und die pfálzische Massenauswanderung nach 
Nordamerika 1708-09. Kraichgau, 2 (1970): 154-59. [8159] 


SLETHAUG, GORDON E. Edward Taylor's Copy of Thomas 
Taylor's Types: A New Taylor Document. Early Am. Lit., 
8 (Fall 1973): 132-39. [8160] 


STOUT, HARRY S. University Men in New England 
1620-1660: A Demographic Analysis. J. Interdisc. Hist., 4 
(Winter 1974): 375-400. [8161] 


TEUNISSEN, JOHN J., and HINZ, EVELYN J. Roger Williams, 
St. Paul, and American Primitivism. Can. R. Am. Stud., 4 
(Fall 1973): 121-36. [8162] 


WALKER, PHILIP, and BORNSTEIN, DIANE (ed.). Captan 
Perse & his coragios Company. Proc. Am. Antiq. Soc., 83 
(Apr. 1973): 67-102. [8163] 


WATSON, ALAN D. Henry McCulloh: Royal Commissioner 
in South Carolina. S.C. Hist. Mag., 75 (Jan. 1974): 
33-48. [8164] 


WAX, DAROLD D. Preferences for Slaves in Colonial 


America. J. Negro Hist., 58 (Oct. 1973): 371-401. [8165] 
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WRIGHT, LOUIS B. The Prestige of Learning in Early 
America. Proc. Am. Antiq. Soc., 83 (Apr. 1973): 15-27. 
[3166] : 


UNITED STATES: 
REVOLUTION AND CONFEDERATION (1763-89) 


ANDERSON, JAMES LAVERNE. The Virginia Councillors and 
the American Revolution: The Demise of an Aristocratic 
clique, Va. Mag. Hist. Biog., 82 (Jan. 1974): 56-74. 
[3167] 


BAILYN, BERNARD. The Most Uncommon Pamphlet of the 
Revolution: Common Sense. Am. Heritage, 25 (Dec. 


1973): 36-40; 91-93. [8168] 


Battles of the Revolution: Fort Griswold [series of paintings 
by Don Troiani]. Am. Heritage, 24 (Oct. 1973): 69-72. 


[3169] 

BELL, JAMES B. Anglican Clergy in Colonial America 
Ordained by Bishops of London. Proc. Am. Antig. Soc., 85 
(Apr. 1973): 103-60. [8170] 


BONNEL, ULANE ZEECK. Maps and Rare Books at the 
Library of the Ministére d'Etat chargé de la Défense 
nationale. Q. J. Lib. Cong., 30 (Oct. 1973): 256-61. 
{8171] 


BOWLER, R. A. Sir Henry Clinton and Army Profiteering: 
A Neglected Aspect of the Clinton-Cornwallis Controversy 
[note] WMOQ, 31 (Jan. 1974): 111-22. [8172] 


CHUDACOFF, NANCY FISHER. Woman in the News 
1762-1770—Sarah Updike Goddard. R.I. Hist., 32 (Nov. 
1973): 99-106. [8173] 


DEVARO, LAWRENCE J., JR. The Gaspee Affair as 
Conspiracy. R.I Hist., 32 (Nov. 1973): 107-21. [8174] 


DIN, GILBERT C. Pierre Wouves d'Argés in North America: 
Spanish Commissioner, Adventurer, or French Spy? La. 


Stud., 12 (Spring 1973): 354-75. [8175] 


ERNST, JOSEPH. Ideology and the Political Economy of 
Revolution. Can. R. Am. Stud., 4 (Fall 1973): 137-48. 


[3176] 


JABLE, J. THOMAS. The Pennsylvania Sunday Blue Laws of 
1779: A View of Pennsylvania Society and Politics During 
the American Revolution. Pa. Hist., 40 (Oct. 1973): 


413-26. [8177] 

KELSO, WILLIAM M. Shipbuilding in Virginia, 1763-1774. 
Rec. Columbia Hist. Soc. of Wash., D. c 1971-1972, 48 
(1973): 1-13. [8178] 


KERR, JOAN PATERSON. ‘““What Good is a New-Born 
Eaby?" Am. Heritage, 25 (Dec. 1973): 25-31. [8179] 


KETCHUM, RICHARD M. Men of the Revolution, XI. Am. 
Heritage, 25 (Dec. 1973): 32-33; 78. [8180] 


KULKE, LEOPOLD. Die Familie La Fayette und die Schlacht 
bei Minden. Mitt. Mindener Geschichtsver., 44 (1972): 
114-25. [8181] 


LACROCQ, NELLY. Maps and Drawing at the Bibliothèque 
de I’ Inspection du Génie. Q. J. Lib. Cong., 30 (Oct. 1973): 
252-55. [8182] 

NORTON, MARY BETH. The Fate of Some Black Loyalists of 


the American Revolution. J. Negro Hist., 58 (Oct. 1973): 
402—26. [8183] 


PARK, EDWARDS. Angry Colonists unite to keep hated tea 
from landing. Smithsonian, 4 (Nov. 1973): 22-23, [8184] 
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PLATT, VIRGINIA BEVER. Triangles and Tramping: 
Captain Zebediah Story of Newport, 1769-1776. Am. 
Neptune, 33 (Oct. 1973): 294-303. [8185] 


ROGERS, JIMMIE N. John Adams' Summation Speech in Rex 
V. Wemms, etal.: A Delicate Act of Persuasion. S. Speech 
Communication J., 39 (Winter 1973): 134-44. [8186] 


SCHERER, LESTER B. A New Look at Personal Slavery 
Established [note]. WM Q, 30 (Oct. 1973): 645-52. [8187] 


SIMPSON, WILLIAM S., JR. Dabney Carr: Portrait of a 
Colonial Patriot. Va. Cavalcade, 23 (Winter 1974): 5-13. 
[8188] 


WASERMAN, MANFRED J. Dr. Zuriel Waterman: An 
Itinerant Surgeon in the Revolutionary Era. Proc. Am. 
Phil. Soc., 117 (Oct. 25, 1973): 388-403. [8189] 


UNITED STATES: EARLY NATIONAL PERIOD 
TO THE ERA OF JACKSON (1789-1828) 


ADAMS, DONALD R., JR. Wage Rates in the Iron Industry: A 
Comment. EEH, 11 (Fall 1973): 89-94. [8190] 


ANDERSON, IRVING W. Probing the Riddle of the Bird 
Woman. Mont. Mag. W. Hist., 23 (Autumn 1973): 2-17. 


[8191] 


AUGUSTE, YVES. Jefferson et Haiti (1804-1810). R. hist. 
dipl., 86 (Oct.-Dec. 1973): 333-48. [8192] 


BROUSSARD, JAMES H. Regional Pride and Republican 
Politics: The Fatal Weakness of Southern Federalism, 
1800-1815. S. Atl. Q., 73 (Winter 1974): 23-33. [8193] 


CARTER, EDWARD C., II. Benjamin Henry Latrobe and the 
Growth and Development of Washington, 1798118. Rec. 
Columbia Hist. Soc. of Wash., D.C. 1971-1972, 48 (1973): 


128-49. [8194] 


DANIEL, W. HARRISON. Southern Presbyterians and the 
Negro in the Early National Period. J. Negro Hist., 58 


(July 1973): 291-312. [8195] 


D'ELIA, DONALD J, Jefferson, Rush, and the Limits of 
Philosophical Wd Proc. Am. Phil. Soc., 117 (Oct. 


25, 1973): 333-43. [8196 


ECKERT, EDWARD K. Early Reform in the Navy 
fa Am. Neptune, 33 (Oct. 1973): 231-45. 
197 


GIBSON, GEORGE H. (ed.). William P. Brobson Diary, 
1825-1828 [concluded]. Del. Hist., 15 (Oct. 1973): 
295-311. [8198] 


GOLLADAY, V. DENNIS. The United States and British North 
American Fisheries, 1815-1818. Am. Neptune, 33 (Oct. 


1973): 246-57. [8199] 


GRANT, JOHN N. Black Immigrants into Nova Scotia, 
one J. Negro Hist., 58 (July 1973): 253-70. 
[8200 


HAITES, ERIK F., and MAK, JAMES. The Decline of 
Steamboating on the Ante-bellum Western Rivers: Some 
New Evidence and An Alternative Hypothesis. EEH, 11 
(Fall 1973): 25-36. [8201] 


HAM, F. GERALD. The Prophet and the Mummyjums: Isaac 
Bullard and the Vermont Pilgrims of 1817. Wis. Mag. 
Hist., 56 (Summer 1973): 290-99. [8202] 


HAMILTON, EDWARD PIERCE. General John Thomas. Mass. 
Hist. Soc. Proc., 84 (1972): 44-52. [8203] 


Recently Published Articles 


HAMMETT, HUGH B. The Jay Treaty: Crisis Diplomacy in 
the New Nation. Soc. Stud., 65 (Jan. 1974): 10-17. [8204] 


KLEBER, LOUIS C. The ‘XYZ’ Affair. Hist. Today, 23 (Oct. 
1973): 715-23. [8205] 


MANNIX, RICHARD. Albert Gallatin in Washington, 
1801-1813. Rec. Columbia Hist. Soc. of Wash., D.C. 
1971-1972, 48 (1973): 60-8o. [8206] 


MOUNT, CHARLES MERRILL. Gilbert Stuart in Washington: 
with a Catalogue of His Portraits Painted between 
December 1803 and July 1805. Rec. Columbia Hist. Soc. of 
Wash., D.C. 1971-1972, 48 (1973): 81-127. [8207] 


SHINGLETON, ROYCE GORDON. David Brydie Mitchell and 
the African Importation Case of 1820. J. Negro Hist., 58 


(July 1973): 327-40. [8208] 


SMITH, MERRITT ROE. George Washington and the 
Establishment of the Harpers Ferry Armory. Va. Mag. 
Hist. Biog., 81 (Oct. 1973): 415-36. [8209] 


TAYLOR, JOHN M. Presidential Letters. John Quincy Adams 
and the Slave Trade. Manuscripts, 26 (Winter 1974): 
45747. [8210] 


WHITE, DAVID H. The Forbes Company in Spanish Florida, 
1801-1806. Fla. Hist. Q., 52 (Jan. 1974): 274-85. 
[8211] 


ZABLER, JEFFREY F. More on Wage Rates in the Iron 
Industry: A Reply. EEH, 11 (Fall 1973): 95-99. 
[8212] 


UNITED STATES: THE ERA OF JACKSON, 
EXPANSION, AND SECTIONALISM (1828-61) 


ADAMS, DONALD R., JR. Wage Rates in the Iron Industry: A 
Comment. EEH, 11 (Fall 1973): 89-94. [8213] 


BAILY, MARILYN. From Cincinnati, Ohio to Wilberforce, 
Canada: A Note on Antebellum Colonization. J. Negro 
Hist., 58 (Oct. 1973): 427-40. [8214] 


BARKER, NANCY. Voyageurs francais au Mexique, fourriers 
de l'intervention (1830-1860). R. hist. dipl., 87 (Jan.- June 


1973): 96-114. [8215] 


BONNIFIELD, PAUL. The Choctaw Nation on the Eve of the 
Civil War. J. West, 12 (July 1973): 386-402. 
[8216] 


CASALE, OTTAVIO M. Notes: The Battle of Boston: A 
Revaluation of Poe's Lyceum Appearance. Am. Lit., 45 
(Nov. 1973): 423-28. [8217] 


DAVIS, KENNETH PENN. The Cherokee Removal, 
To M Tenn. Hist. Q., 32 (Winter 1973): 311-31. 
21 


DEW, CHARLES B. Disciplining Slave Ironworkers in the 
Antebellum South: Coercion, Conciliation, and 
Accommodation. AHR, 79 (Apr. 1974): 393-418. [8219] 


DUNNE, GERALD T. Justice Story and the Modern 
Corporation—A Closing Circle? Am. J. Legal Hist., 17 
(July 1973}: 262-70. [8220] 


FISHER, JOHN E. The Dilemma of a States’ Rights Whig: 
The Congressional Career of R. M. T. Hunter, 

1837-1841. Va. Mag. Hist. Biog., 81 (Oct. 1973): 

387-404. [8221] 

FOLSOM, BURTON W., II. Party Formation and Development 


in Jacksonian America: the Old South. J. Am. Stud., 7 - 
(Dec. 1973: 217-29. [8222] . 


United States 


HAITES, ERIK F., and MAK, JAMES. The Decline of 
Steamboating on the Ante-bellum Western Rivers: Some 
New Evidence and An Alternative Hypothesis. EEH, 11 
(Fall 1973): 25-36. [8223] ` 


HALL, KERMIT L. Federal Judicial Reform and Proslavery 
Constitutional Theory: À Retrospect on the Butler Bill. 
Am. J. Legal Hist., 18 (Apr. 1973): 166-84. [8224] 


HECKMAN, CHARLES A. The Relationship of Swift v. Tyson 
to the Status of Commercial Law in the Nineteenth Century 
and the Federal System. Am. J. Legal Hist., 17 (July 

1973): 246-55. [8225] 


HENRY, MILTON LYMAN, JR. Pre-Civil War Compromise 
Efforts: A Re-Evaluation. La. Stud., 12 (Spring 1973): 
376-82. [8226] 


HINDERLITER, ROGER H., and ROCKOFF, HUGH. The 
Management of Reserves by Ante-bellum Banks in Eastern 
Financial Centers. EEH, 11 (Fall 1973): 37-53. [8227] 


HOLLINGSWORTH, HAROLD M. Comments on Charles A. 
Heckman's Paper “The Relationship of Swift v. Tyson to 
the Status of Commercial Law in the Nineteenth Century 
and the Federal System," and Donald Roper's Paper, 

“ James Kent and The Emergence of New York's Libel 
Law.” Am. J. Legal Hist., 17 (July 1973): 256-61. [8228] 


JOHNS, SALLY CAVELL. Viva Los Californios! The Battle of 
a dm J. San Diego Hist., 19 (Fall 1973): 1-13. 
229 


KNIGHT, J. STEPHEN, JR. Discontent, Disunity, and Dissent 

in the Antebellum South: Virginia as a Test Case, 

i e Va. Mag. Hist. Btog., 81 (Oct. 1973): 437-56. 
230 


LEE, R. ALTON. Slavery and the Oregon Territorial Issue: 
Prelude to the Compromise of 1850. Pac. N. W. Q., 64 


(July 1973): 112-19. [8231] 

MARTIN, DAVID A. 1853: The End of Bimetallism in the 
United States. J. Ec. Hist., 33 (Dec. 1973): 825-44. 

[8232] ; 
MARTIN, KENNETH R., and SINCLAIR, BRUCE. A 
Pennsylvanian in the Wilmington Whaling Trade, 
1841-1844. Pa. Hist., 41 (Jan. 1974): 27-51. [8233] 
MCCLELLAN, JAMES. Comments on Kent Newmyer's Paper, 
“ Justice Joseph Story, The Charles River Bridge Case, and 
The Crisis of Republicanism.” Am. J. Legal Hist., 17 (July 
1973): 271-73. [8234] 

MILES, EDWIN A. After John Marshall's Decision: 
Worcester v. Georgia and the Nullification Crisis. /. S. 
Hist., 39 (Nov. 1973): 519-44. [8235] 

MILLER, THOMAS LLOYD. Mexican Texans in the Texas 
Revolution. J. Mex. Am. Hist., 3 (1973): 105-30. 

[8236] f 
MOSELEY, EDWARD H. The Texas Threat, 1855-1860. J. 
Mex. Am. Hist., 3 (1973): 89-104. [8237] 


NEWMYER, KENT. Justice Joseph Story, The Charles River 
Bridge Case and the Crisis of Republicanism. Am. J. Legal 
Hist., 17 (July 1973): 232-45. [8238] 

NORTHRUP, JACK. The Trist Mission. J. Mex. Am. Hist., 3 
(1973): 13-31. [8239] 

RADER, BENJAMIN G. Jacksonian Democracy: Myth or 
Reality? Soc. Stud., 65 (Jan. 1974): 17-22. [8240] 


RIACH, DOUGLAS C. Blacks and Blackface on the Irish Stage, 
1830-60. J. Am. Stud., 7 (Dec. 1973): 231-41. [8241] 
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RUSSELL, DON. Jeb Stuart's Other Indian Fight. Civil War 
Times Hlus., 12 (Jan. 1974): 11-17. [8242] 


SHARROW, WALTER G. Northern Catholic Intellectuals and 
the Coming of the Civil War. N.- Y. Hist. Soc. Q., 58 (Jan. 
1974): 35-56. [8243] 

STOKESBURY, JAMES L. Francis Parkman on the Oregon 
Trail. Am. Hist. Illus., 8 (Dec. 1973): 4-9; 44-48. [8244] 


SULLIVAN, DAVID K. Behind Prison Walls: The Operation 
of the District Penitentiary, 1831-1862. Rec. Columbia 
Hist. Soc. of Wash., D.C. 1971-1972, 48 (1973): 243-66. 


[8245] 


SUNSERI, ALVIN R. Anglo Attitudes toward Hispanos, 
1846-1861. J. Mex. Am. Hist., 3 (1973): 76-88. [8246] 


TRENDEL, ROBERT. The Expurgation of Antislavery 
Materials by American Presses. /. Negro Hist., 58 (July 
1973): 271-90. [8247] 

TRENNERT, ROBERT A., JR. William Medill’s War with the 
Indian Traders, 1847. Ohio Hist., 82 (Winter-Spring 
1973)" 46-62. [8248] 


TYLER, RONNIE C. The Mexican War: A Lithographic 
Record. S. W. Hist. Q., 77 (July 1973): 1-84. [8249] 


VOLPE, MICHAEL. The Logic of Calhoun's Constitutional 
"Theory. $. Speech Communication J., 39 (Winter 1973): 
161-72. [8250] 


WALTERS, RONALD G. 'The Family and Ante-bellum 
Reform: An Interpretation. Societas, 3 (Summer 1973): 
221-32. [8251] 


WILSON, L. Major. The Search for Order: The Progress of 

the Idea of Progress in Two Conservative Thinkers of the 

Bea Period. La. Stud., 11 (Winter 1972): 295-314. 
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WOOLFOLK, GEORGE RUBLE. The Free Negro and Texas, 
1836-1860. J. Mex. Am. Hist., 3 (1973): 49-75. [8253] 


ZABLER, JEFFREY F. More on Wage Rates in the Iron 
Industry: A Reply. EEH, 11 (Fall 1973): 95-99. 


[9254] 


UNITED STATES: 
CIVIL WAR AND RECONSTRUCTION (1861-77) 


ABRAHAMSON, JAMES L., and HENNINGER, KERMIT M. The 
Battle of Westport: Westport Hist. Q., 9 (Sept. 1973): 
48-52. [8255] 


ALLEN, H. C. La guerre de Sécession. Historia, 322 (Sept. 
1973): 109-18. [8256] 
Back to the South: The Benjamin W. Thompson Memoir 


[pt. 3]. Civil War Times Illus., 12 (Nov. 1973): 28-39. 
[8257] 


BAUER, X. JACK (ed.). General John E. Wool's Memoranda 
of the Battle of Buena Vista [note and doc.]. 5. W. Hist. Q., 


77 (July 1973): 111-23. [8258] 
BEARSS, EDWIN C. General John Hunt Morgan’s Second 
Kentucky Raid (December, 1862). Regist. Ky. Hist. Soc., 
71 (Oct. 1973): 426-38. [8259] 


BENEDICT, MICHAEL LES. À New Look at the Impeachment 
of Andrew Johnson. PSQ, 88 (Sept. 1973): 349-67. [8260] 


BERGERON, ARTHUR W., JR. (ed.;. Prison Life at Camp 
Pratt [Note and doc.]. La. Hist., 14 (Fall 1973): 386-91. 
[826:] 
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BRAXTON, JOHN R. Christmas on the Rappahannock. Civil 
War Times Illus., 12 (Dec. 1973): 22-23. [8262] 


BROOKSHER, WILLIAM R., and SNIDER, DAVID K. Stuart’s 
Ride—The Great Circuit Around McClellan. Civil War 
Times Illus., 12 (Apr. 1973): 4-10; 40-47. [8263] 


BROWN, GAYLE ANN. Confederate Surrenders in Indian 
Territory. J. West, 12 (July 1973): 455-61. [8264] 


BRYAN, CHARLES F., JR. Stalemate at Seven Pines. Civil 
War Times Illus., 12 (Aug. 1973): 4-11; 39-47. [8265] 


BRYAN, CHARLES F., JR. “I Mean To Have Them All”: 
Forrest's Murfreesboro Raid. Civil War Times Illus., 12 


(Jan. 1974): 26-34. [8266] 


CONNELLY, THOMAS L. The Other Civil War. Am. Hist. 
Ilus., 8 (Nov. 1973): 18-31. [8267] 


COOLEY, JAMES. The Relief of Fort Pickens. Arn. Heritage, 
25 (Feb. 1974): 72-77; 85-88. [8268] 


COOLING, BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. Defending Washington 
during the Civil War. Rec. Columbia Hist. Soc. of Wash., 
D.C. 1971-1972, 48 (1973): 314-37. [8269] 


COONEY, CHARLES F. Seward's Savior: George F. 
Robinson. Lincoln Herald, 75 (Fall 1973): 93-96. [8270] 


COPELAND, JAMES E. Where Were the Kentucky Unionists 
and Secessionists? Regist. Ky. Hist. Soc., 71 (Oct. 1973): 


344-63. [8271] 


CULLEN, JOSEPH P. Richmond Falls! Am. Hist. Illus., 8 
(Jan. 1974): 10-21. [8272] 


DANIEL, LARRY J. Manufacturing Cannon in the 
Confederacy. Civil War Times Illus., 12 (Nov. 1973): 
4-10; 40-46. [8273] 


DAVIS, WILLIAM C. The Vice President Flees. Am. Heritage, 
24 (Oct. 1979): 10-11; 14-15; 80-84. [8274] 


DAY, JUDY, and KEDRO, M. JAMES. Free Blacks In St. Louis: 
Antebellum Conditions, Emancipation, And The Postwar 
Era. Bull. Mo. Hist. Soc., 30 (Jan. 1974): 117-35. [8275] 


DELANEY, NORMAN C. “Old Beeswax”: Raphael Semmes of 
the Alabama. Civil War Times Illus., 12 (Dec. 1973): 
10-22. [8276] 


ENGERUD, H. The Battle of Munfordville, September 
14th-17th, 1862. Inda. Hist. Bull., 5o (Nov. 1973): 
127-35. [8277] 


ERICKSON, GARY LEE. Lincoln's Civil Religion and the 
Lutheran Heritage. Lincoln Herald, 75 (Winter 1973): 
158-71. [8278] 


FISCHER, LEROY H. (ed.). The Civil War Era in Indian 
Territory. J. West, 12 (July 1973): 345-55. 
[8279] 


FISCHER, LEROY H., and CHANDLER, B. J. United States- 
Spanish Relations During the American Civil War. 
Lincoln Herald, 75 (Winter 1973): 134-47. 

[8280] 


FRANKS, KENNY A. The Confederate States and the Five 
Civilized Tribes: A Breakdown of Relations. /. West, 12 


(July 1973): 439-54. [8281] 


Gauss, JULIA. Ein Künstler auf diplomatischer Extratour: 
7 Briefe von Franz Buchser aus den Vereinigten Staaten an 
Bundesrat J. Dubs (1866-67) mit 4 Bildern aus dem 
Buschser-Nachlass im Besitz des Kunstmuseums Basel. 
Basler Z. Gesch. Altertumsk., 72 (1972): 307-18. [8282] 


Recently Published Articles 


GREENE, LARRY A. The Emancipation Proclamation in 
New Jersey and the Paranoid Style. N. J. Hist., 91 
(Summer 1973): 108-24. [8283] 


HAMILTON, HOLMAN. Before “The Tragic Era": Claude 
Bowers's Earlier Attitudes Toward Reconstruction. Mid- 
America, 55 (Oct. 1973): 235-44. [8284] 


HARRIMAN, HELGA H. Economic Conditions in the Creek 
Nation, 1855-1871. Chron. Okla., 51 (Fall 1973): 


325-34. [8285] 


HAYDEN, J. CARLETON. After The War: The Mission and 
Growth of the Episcopal Church among Blacks in the 
South, 1865-1877. Hist. Mag. Prot. Epis. Church, 42 
(Dec. 1973): 403-27. [8286] 


HOBSON, NANCY. Samuel Bell Maxey as Confederate 
Commander of Indian Territory. f. West, 12 (July 1973): 
424-38. [8287] 


HOFSOMMER, DONOVAN L. William Palmer Dole, 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 1861-1865. Lincoln 
Herald, 75 (Fall 1973): 97-114. [8288] 


HOROWITZ, MURRAY M. “The Most Quiet Election." Ben 
Butler Comes to New York. Lincoln Herald, 75 (Winter 


1973): 148-51. [8289] 


JORDAN, PHILIP D. Yankee Sailor in Dixieland Jails. 
Palimpsest, 54 (Nov.-Dec. 1973): 2-10. [8290] 


“KING, ©. WAYNE. Death Camp at Florence. Civil War 
Times Illus., 12 (Jan. 1974): 35-42. [8291] 


KRUG, MARK M. Lincoln, the Republican Party, and the 
Emancipation Proclamation. Hist. Teacher, 7 (Nov. 1973): 
48-61. [8292] 


LAMBERT, PAUL F. The Cherokee Reconstruction Treaty of 
1866. J. West, 12 (July 1973): 471-89. [8293] 


LERSKI, GEORGE J. The United States and the January 
Insurrection. Polish Am. Stud., 30 (Spring 1973): 45-53. 


[8294] . 


LEVSTIK, FRANK R. The Sultana Disaster. Civil War Times 
Illus., 12 (Jan. 1974): 18-25. [8295] 


LONG, E. B. John A. Rawlins: Staff Officer Par Excellence. 
Civil War Times Illus., 12 (Jan. 1974): 4-9; 43-46. [8296] 


MARTIN, GED. The Cambridge Lectureship of 1866: A 
False Start in American Studies. J. Am. Stud., 7 (Apr. 
1973): 17-29. [8297] 

MCARTHUR, HENRY S. A Yank at Sabine Pass. Civil War 
Times Illus., 12 (Dec. 1973): 38-43. [8298] 


MCCORMACK, JOHN F., JR. Sabine Pass. Civil War Times 
Ilus., 12 (Dec. 1973): 4-9; 34-37. [8299] 
MCCULLAR, MARION RAY. The Choctaw-Chickasaw 


Reconstruction Treaty of 1866. J. West, 12 (July 1973): 
462-70. [8300] 


MIKSA, FRANCIS. The Making of the 1876 Special Report on 
Public Libraries. J. Lib. Hist., 8 (Jan. 1973): 30-40. 
[8301] 

MOULTON, GARY E. Chief John Ross During the Civil War. 
Civil War Hist., 19 (Dec. 1973): 314-33. [8302] 


MOULTON, GARY E. John Ross and W. P. Dole: A 

Case Study of Lincoln's Indian Policy. /. West, 12 (July 
1973): 414-23. [8303] 

PAIGE, JOHN C. Wichita Indian Agents, 1857-1869. /. 
West, 12 (July 1973): 403-13. [8304] 


United States 


PATTERSON, GERARD. Daniel Butterfield. Civil War Times 
Illus., 12 (Nov. 1973): 12-19. [8305] 


PHILLIPS, LEWIS F. À Gunner at Tupelo. Civil War Times 
Illus., 12 (Dec. 1973): 44-47. [8306] 


PLANCK, GARY R. Lincoln Assassination: The “Forgotten” 
Litigation—Shuey v. United States (1875). Lincoln 
Herald, 75 (Fall 1973): 86-92. [8307] 


POHL, JAMES W. The Influence of Antoine Henri de Jomini 
on Winfield Scott's Campaign in the Mexican War. $. W. 


Hist. Q., 77 (July 1973): 85-110. [8308] 


A President's Tailor: The Benjamin W. Thompson 
Memoir [pt. 4]. Civil War Times Illus., 12 (Dec. 1973): 
24-33. [8309] 


RABLE, GEORGE C. Ánatomy of a Unionist: Andrew 
Johnson in the Secession Crisis. Tenn. Hist. Q., 32 (Winter 
1973): 332-54- [8310] 


RAMPP, LARY C., and RAMPP, DONALD L. The Civil War in 
the Indian Territory: Blunt's Pursuit. Mil. Hist. Tex. 


S.W., 10 (no. 4, 1972): 249-72. [8311] 


Reading, Writing, and History: Grant Writes Home [with 
an introduction by Bruce Catton]. Am. Heritage, 24 (Oct. 
1973): 16-19; 92-93. [8312] 


ROBERTS, BOBBY L. General T. C. Hindman and the Trans- 
Mississippi District. Ark. Hist. Q., 32 (Winter 1973): 
297-311. [8313] 


ROBERTS, GARY L. Condition of the Tribes—1865. The 
McCook Report: A Military View. Mont. Mag. W. Hist., 
24 (Winter 1974): 14-25. [8314] 


SABINE, DAVID B. Pinkerton's “Operative”; Timothy 
Webster. Civil War Times Illus., 12 (Aug. 1973): 32-38. 


[8315] 


SHANKMAN, ARNOLD. Soldier Votes and Clement L. 
Vallandigham in the 1863 Ohio Gubernatorial Election. 
Ohio Hist., 82 (Winter-Spring 1973): 88-104. 

[8316] 


SHEPARD, JAMES C. Brigadier General Alfred N. Duffie 
Adopted Son of Staten Island [contd]. Staten Island 
Historian, 31 (Oct.-Dec. 1973): 142-44. 

[83:7] 


SHEPARD, JAMES C. Brigadier General Alfred N. Duffie: 
Adopted son of Staten Island. Staten Island Historian, 31 
(July-Sept. 1973): 125-28. [8318] 


SHOFNER, JERRELL H. À New Jersey Carpetbagger in 
Reconstruction Florida. Fla. Hist. Q., 52 (Jan. 1974): 
286-93. [8319] 


STOUT, JOE A., JR. The Erstwhile Duke of Sonora: 
Adventures and Conspiracies of William M. Gwin. Mil. 
Hist. Tex. S. W., 10 (1972): 197-208. [8320] 


TREES, MAY. Socioeconomic Reconstruction in the Seminole 
Nation, 1865-1870. J. West, 12 (July 1973): 490-98. 
[8321] 


TURNBLADH, EDWIN. But Was It Really ‘‘Stanton’s Navy?" 
U.S. Naval Inst. Proc., 99 (Nov. 1973): 71-72. [8322] 


uantrill: An 
., 39 (Autumn 


UNRAU, WILLIAM E. (ed.). In Pursuit of 
Enlisted Man's Response. Kans. Hist. 


1973): 379-91. [8323] 
WARING, JOSEPH 100R (ed.). The Diary of William G. 


Hinson During the War of Secession, April 6th 1864 [pt. 1]. 
S.C. Hist. Mag., 75 (Jan. 1974): 14-23. [8324] 
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WEISBERGER, BERNARD A. The Carpetbagger: A Tale of 
Reconstruction. Am. Heritage, 25 (Dec. 1973): 70-77. 
[8325] 


WILEY, BELL I. Women of the Lost Cause. Am. Hist. Hlus., 
8 (Dec. 1973): 11-23. [8326] 


WILLIAMS, MELVIN R. A Blueprint for Change: The Black 
Community in Washington, D.C., 1860-1870. Rec. 
Columbia Hist. Soc. of Wash., D.C. 1971-1972, 48 (1973): 


359-93. [8327] 


UNITED STATES: 
INDUSTRIALISM AND THE 
GILDED AGE (1865-96) 


BECKER, WILLIAM H. American Manufacturers and Foreign 
Markets, 1870-1900: Business Historians and the *New 
Economic Determinists." Bus. Hist. R., 47 (Winter 1973): 
466-81. [8328] 


BROWN, LISLE G. The Yellowstone Supply Depot. N.D. 
Hist., 40 (Winter 1973): 24-33. (8329) 


BROWN, WILLIAM M., and REYNOLDS, MORGAN OQ. Debt 
Peonage Re-examined. J. Ec. Hist., 33 (Dec. 1973): 
862-71. [8330] 


CARTWRIGHT, JOSEPH H. Black Legislators in Tennessee in 
the 1880's: A Case Study in Black Political Leadership. 
Tenn. Hist. Q., 32 (Fall 1973): 265-84. [8331] 


CHAPPELL, GORDON STELLING. Surgeon at Fort Sidney: 
Captain Walter Reed’s Experiences at a Nebraska Military 
eae ia Nebr. Hist., 54 (Fall 1973): 419-43. 

332 


COOK, BERNARD A. Section 15 of the I.W.A.: The First 
International in New Orleans. La. Hist., 14 (Summer 


1973): 297-304. [8333] 


DINUNZIO, MARIO R. Lyman Trumbull, The States’ Rights 
Issue, and the Liberal Republican Revolt. J. Ill. State Hist. 
Soc., 66 (Winter 1973): 364-75. [8334] 


ESSERS, VOLKMAR. Werke Berliner Bildhauer in 
Philadelphia: Das Washington-Denkmal von Rudolf 
Siemering. Jb. Preuss. Kulturbesitz, ro (1972): 110-37. 
[8335] 


FINN, J. F. AF of L Leaders and the Question of Politics in 
the Early 1890s. J. Am. Stud., 7 (Dec. 1973): 243-65. 
[8336] 


FITE, GIL3ERT C. Western Farmers and the Decline of 
Laissez Faire, 1870-1900. NDQ, 41 (Summer 1973): 
40-53. [8337] 


GERBER, MAX E. The Custer Expedition of 1874: A New 
Look. N.D. Hist., 40 (Winter 1973): 4-23. 
[8338] 


GORDON, MARTIN K. The Black Militia in the District of 
Columbia, jones Rec. Columbia Hist. Soc. of Wash., 
D.C. 1971-1972, 48 (1973): 411-20. [8339] 


HART, KEVIN R. Towards A Citizen Sailor: The History of 
the Naval Militia Movement, 1888-1898. Am. Neptune, 


33 (Oct. 1973): 258-79. [8340] 


MAIDMENT, RICHARD A. Plessy v. Ferguson Re-examined. /. 
Am. Stud., 7 (Aug. 1973): 125-32. [8341] 


MCMATH, ROBERT C., JR. Agrarian Protest at the Forks of 
the Creek: Three Subordinate Farmers' Alliances in North 
Carolina. N.C. Hist. R., 51 (Winter 1974): 41-63. [8342] 
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PESKIN, ALLAN. The "Little Man on Horseback" and the 
“Literary Fellow”: Garfield's Opinions of Grant. Mid- 
America, 55 (Oct. 1973): 271-82. [8343] 


POWERS, P. JOSEPH. "Yours Very Truly, Thos. T. 
Crittenden”: A Missouri Democrat’s Observations of the 
Election of 1896. Mo. Hist. R., 68 (Jan. 1974): 186-203. 


[8344] 


STILLMAN, RICHARD J., u. Woodrow Wilson and the Study 
of Administration: A New Look at an Old Essay. Am. Pol. 
Sci. R., 67 (June 1973): 582-88. [8345] 


THEODORE, TERRY. Civil War Drama, 1878-1900. Lincoln 
Herald, 75 (Fall 1973): 115-22. [8346] 


WADLEIGH, JOHN R. 1873— The Best Was Yet to Be. U.S. 
Naval Inst. Proc., 99 (Nov. 1973): 56-70. [8347] 


UNITED STATES: 
IMPERIALISM AND 
PROGRESSIVISM (1896-1917) 


BAKER, JOHN D. The Character of the Congressional 
Revolution of 1910. J. Am. Hist., 60 (Dec. 1973): 679-91. 
[8348] 


BLAND, SIDNEY R. New Life in an Old Movement: Alice 
Paul and the Great Suffrage Parade of 1913 in 
Washington, D.C. Rec. Columbia Hist. Soc. of Wash., 
D.C. 1971-1972, 48 (1973): 657-78. [8349] 


BROWN, RICHARD C. The Lady Muckrakers. Am. Hist. 
Illus., 8 (Nov. 1973): 32-37. [8350] 


CART, THEODORE WHALEY. The Lacey Act: America's 
First Nationwide Wildlife Statute. Forest Hist., 17 (Oct. 


1973): 4-13. [8351] 


CRUNDEN, ROBERT M. George D. Herron in the 18gos: A 
New Frame of Reference for the Study of the Progressive 
Era. Án. Jowa, 42 (Fall 1973): 81-113. [8352] 


ENMAN, JOHN A. Coal Company Store Prices Questioned: A 
Case Study of the Union Supply Company, 1905-1906. Pa. 
Hist., 41 (Jan. 1974): 53-62. [8353] 


ESTEVES, HERMAN REICHARD. The United States, Spain, 
and the Maine, or the Diplomacy of Frustration. R: 
Interam., 2 (Winter 1973): 549-58. [8354] 


GLAZIER, KENNETH M. W. E. B. Du Bois' Impressions of 
Woodrow Wilson [doc.]. /. Negro Hist., 58 (Oct. 1973): 


452-59. [8355] 


GRAEBNER, WILLIAM. The Coal-Mine Operator and Safety: 
A Study of Business Reform in the Progressive Period. 
Labor Hist., 14 (Fall 1973): 483-505. [8356] 


GRASSMAN, CURTIS E. Prologue to California Reform: The 
Democratic Impulse, 1886-1898. Pac. Hist. R., 42 (Nov. 


1973): 518-36. [8357] 


GRAYSON, CARY T., JR. Don't Spare the Horses. Am. 
Heritage, 25 (Feb. 1974): 78-80. [8358] 


HINDMAN, E. JAMES. The Genera! Arbitration Treaties of 
William Howard Taft. Historian, 36 (Nov. 1973): 52-65. 


[8359] 


'KUSMER, KENNETH L. The Functions of Organized Charity 
in the Progressive Era: Chicago as a Case Study. J. Am. 
Hist., 60 (Dec. 1973): 657-78. [8360] 


MEIER, AUGUST, and RUDWICK, ELLIOTT. Negro Boycotts of 
Segregated Streetcars in Virginia 1904-1907. Va. Mag. 
Hist. Biog., 81 (Oct. 1973): 479-87. [8361] 


Recently Published Articles 


MONKKONEN, ERIC. Can Nebraska or Any State Regulate 
Railroads? Smyth v. Ames, 1898. Nebr. Hist., 54 (Fall 
1973): 365-82. [8362] 


PUGACH, NOEL. Embarrassed Monarchist: Frank J. 
Goodnow and Constitutional Development in China, 
1913-1915. Pac. Hist. R., 42 (Nov. 1973): 499-517. 
[8363] 


ROMANOFSKY, PETER. The Public Is Aroused”: The 
Missouri Children's Code Commission 1915-1919. Mo. 
Hist. R., 68 (Jan. 1974): 204-22. [8364] 


ROWLETTE, ROBERT. In “The Silken Arms of the 
Aristocracy": William Dean Howells’ Lecture in 
Indianapolis, 1899. Inda. Mag. Hist., 69 (Dec. 1973): 
299-319. [8365] i 


STROMBERG, ROLAND N. The Intellectuals and the Coming 
of War in 1914. J. Eur. Stud., 3 (June 1973): 109-22. 
[8366] 


WALKER, DALE L. Last ofthe Rough Riders. Mont. Mag. 
W. Hist., 23 (Summer 1973): 40-50. [8367] 


WELCH, RICEARD E., JR. "The Philippine Insurrection” and 
the American Press. Historian, 36 (Nov. 1973: 34-51. 
[8368] 


UNITED STATES: 
WORLD WAR I TO FDR (1917-32) 


ALDRIDGE, JOHN w. Afterthoughts on the 20's. 
Commentary, 56 (Nov. 1973): 37-41. [8369] 


BERLIN, JON D. The United States and the Burgenland 
1918-1920 [with comments]. Austrian Hist. Yrbk., 8 (1972): 


39-59; 84-96. [8370] 


BURKE, ROBERT E. Hiram Johnson’s Impressions of 
William E. Borah. Ida. Yesteryears, 17 (Spring 1973): 
2-11. [8371] 


CARY, LORIN LEE. The Reorganized United Mine Workers 
of America, 1930-1931. J. Ill. State Hist. Soc., 66 (Autumn 


1973): 245-70. [8372] 


CASDORPH, PAUL DOUGLAS. Howard Sutherland's 1920 Bid 
For the Presidency. W. Va. Hist., 35 (Oct. 1973): 1-25. 
[8373] 


COLBURN, DAVID R. Governor Alfred E. Smith and the Red 
Scare, 1919-20. PSQ, 88 (Sept. 1973): 423-44. [8374] 


CORRIGAN, R. A. Somewhere West of Laramie, on the Road 
to West Egg: Automobiles, Fillies, and the West in The 
Great Gatsby. J. Pop. Cult., 7 (Summer 1973): 152-58. 


[8375] 


DERBER, MILTON. Some Further Thoughts on the Historical 
Study of Industrial Democracy [note]. Labor Hist., 14 (Fall 


1973): 599-611. [8376] 


DICK, JOHN. Stances of The Standard: II. The 1919 
Chicago Race Riot. Foundations, 16 (Oct.-Dec. 1973): 


339-46- [8377] 


pow, EDDY. Van Wyck Brooks and Lewis Mumford: A 
Confluence in the "Twenties. Am. Lit., 45 (Nov. 1973): 


407-22. [8373] 


GEORGE, P. J., and OKSANEN, E. H. Saturation in the 
Automobile Market in the Late Twenties: Some Further 
Results. EEH, 11 (Fall 1973): 73-85. [8379] 


GIFFIN, WILLIAM. Black Insurgency in the Republican Party 
of Ohio, 1920-1932. Ohio Hist., 82 (Winter-Spring 1973): 
25-45. [8380] 


United States 


GILDERHUS, MARK T. Senator Albert B. Fall and “The Plot 
Against Mexico.” N.M. Hist. R., 48 (Oct. 1973): 

299-311. [8581] . 

GILDERHUS, MARK T. Henry P. Fletcher in Mexico, 


1917-1920: An Ambassador's Response to Revolution. 
Rocky Mt. Soc. Sci. J., 10 (Oct. 1973): 61-70. [8382] 


GLYNN, SEAN, and LOUGHEED, ALAN L. A Comment on the 
United States Economic Policy and the “Dollar Gap” of the 
1920's. Ec. Hist. R., 26 (Nov. 1973): 692-94. [8383] 


HAUG, CHARLES JAMES. The Industrial Workers of the 
World in North Dakota, 1918-1925. NDQ, 41 (Summer 


1973): 5-19. [8384] 

HOPKINS, GEORGE w. The Politics of Food: United States 
and Soviet Hungary, March-August, 1919. Mid-America, 
55 (Oct. 1973): 245-70. [8385] 

HORN, JAMES J. Did the United States Plan an Invasion of 
Mexico in 1927? J- Interam. Stud. World Aff., 15 (Nov. 
1973): 454-71. [8386] 

KANE, N. STEPHEN. Bankers and Diplomats: The 
Diplomacy of the Dollar in Mexico, 1921-1924. Bus. Hist. 
R., 47 (Autumn 1973): 335-52. [8387] 

KANET, ROGER E. The Comintern and the “Negro 


Question": Communist Policy in the United States and 
Africa, 1921-1941. Survey, 19 (Autumn 1973): 86-122. [8388] 


KELLER, ROBERT R. Estimates of National Income and 
Product, 1919-1941: The Best of All Possible Worlds. 
EEH, 11 (Fall 1973): 87-88. [8589] 


KELLEY, WILLIAM G. Heywood Broun Before and After 
Sacco-Vanzetti. Journalism Q., 5o (Autumn 1973): 


567-69. [8390] 
The Late Late Silents, Am. Heritage, 25 (Dec. 1973): 
62-69. [8391] 


LEWIS, GUY. World War I and the Emergence of Sport for 
the Masses. Md. Historian, 4 (Fall 1973): 109-22. [8392] 


MALAN, NANCY E. How ’Ya Gonna Keep "Em Down?: 
Women and World War I. Prologue, 5 (Winter 1973): 


208-39. [8393] 

MARTIN, TONY. Revolutionary Upheaval in Trinidad, 1919: 
Views from British and American Sources. J. Negro Hist., 
58 July 1973): 313-26. [8394] 

MOORE, WILLIAM HAAS. Prisoners in the Promised Land: 
The Molokans in World War I. J. Ariz. Hist., 14 (Winter 
1973): 281-302. [8395] 

NYE, RUSSEL B. Saturday Night at the Paradise Ballroom: 
Or, Dance Halls in the Twenties. J. Pop. Cult., 7 (Summer 
1973): 14-22. [8396] 

SHIDELER, JAMES H. Flappers and Philosophers, and 
Farmers: Rural-Urban Tensions of the Twenties. Agric. 
Hist., 47 (Oct. 1973): 283-99. [8397] 


WALDNER, JAKOB. An Account: Diary of a Conscientious 
Objector in World War I [ed. by Theron Schlabach; tr. by 


Use Reist and Elizabeth Bender]. Mennonite Q, R., 48 (Jan. 


1974): 73-111. [8398] 


UNITED STATES: THE NEW DEAL 
AND THE SECOND WORLD WAR (1932-45) 


BHANA, SURENDRA. An Attempt by the Roosevelt 
Administration to “reinforce” Self-government in Puerto 
Rico: the Elective Governor Bill of 1943. R. Interam., 2 
(Winter 1973): 559-73. [8599] 
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BURKE, ROBERT E. Hiram Johnson's Impressions of 
William E. Borah. Ida. Yesteryears, 17 (Spring 1973): 
2-11. [8400] 


BUTLER, JOSEPH T., JR. Prisoner of War Labor in the Sugar 
Cane Fields of Lafourche Parish, Louisiana: 1943-1944. 
La. Hist., 14 (Summer 1973): 283-96. [8401] 


CHRISTMAN, CALVIN L. Donald Nelson and the Army: 
Personality as a Factor in Civil-Military Relations during 
World War II. Mil. Aff., 37 (Oct. 1973): 81-83. [8402] 


COWLEY, MALCOLM. What Books Survive from the 19305? /. 
Am. Stud., 7 (Dec. 1973): 293-300. [8403] 


DIMMICK, JOHN. The Belief Systems of War 
Correspondents: A Bayesian Analysis. Journalism Q., 50 
(Autumn 1973): 560-62. [8404] 


DURAM, JAMES C. The Farm Journals and the Constitutional 
Issues of the New Deal. Agric. Hist, 47 (Oct. 1973): 


319-28. [8405] 


EDMONDS, ANTHONY O. The Second Louis-Schmeling Fight 
— Sport, Symbol, and Culture. J. Pop. Cult., 7 (Summer 
1973): 42-50. [8406] ; 


EPSTEIN, FRITZ T. Joachim Radkau, Die deutsche 
Emigration in den USA [r. art.]. Jb. Amerikastud., 18 


(1973): 275-83. [8407] 


FINKLE, LEE. The Conservative Aims of Militant Rhetoric: 
Black Protest during World War II. J. Am. Hist., 60 (Dec. 
1973}: 692-713. [8408] f 


GENIZI, HAM. Edmund Wilson and The Modern Monthly, 
1934-5: A Phase in Wilson's Radicalism. J. Am. Stud., 7 
(Dec. 1973): 301-19. [8409] 


GRANT, PHILIP A., JR. Maryland Press Reaction to the 
Roosevelt-Tydings Confrontation. Md. Hist. Mag., 68 
(Winter 1973): 422-37. [8410] 


HALSTEAD, CHARLES R. Diligent Diplomat: Alexander W. 
Weddell as American Ambassador to Spain, 1939-1942. 
Va. Mag. Hist. Biog., 82 (Jan. 1974): 3-38. [8411] 


HARNEY, ANDY LEON. WPA Handicrafts Rediscovered. 
Hist. Preservation, 25 (July-Sept. 1973): 10-15. [8412] 


HENDRICKSON, KENNETH E., JR. Triumph and Disaster: 
The Reading Socialists in Power and Decline, 1932-1939 
— Part II. Pa. Hist., 40 (Oct. 1973): 381—411. [8413] 


HENZE, CARLO. Recollections of a Medical Intelligence 
Officer in World War II. Bull. N.Y. Acad. Medicine, 49 
(Nov. 1973): 960-73. [8414] 


IRONS, PETER H. “The Test is Poland": Polish Americans 
and the Origins of the Cold War. Polish Am. Stud., 30 
(Autumn 1973): 5-63. [8415] 


JACKSON, CHARLES O., and JOHNSON, CHARLES w. The 
Summer of 4 Observations on Life in the Oak Ridge 
Community. Tenn. Hist. Q., 32 (Fall 1973): 233-48. 
[8416] 

JAKOUBEK, ROBERT E. A Jeffersonian's Dissent: John W. 
Davis and the Campaign of 1936. W. Va. Hist., 35 (Tan. 


1974): 145-53. [8417] 


KANET, ROGER E. The Comintern and the “Negro 
Question": Communist Policy in the United States and 
Africa, 1921-1941. Survey, tg (Autumn 1973): 86-122. 
[8418] 


KELLER, ROBERT R. Estimates of National Income and 
Product, 1919-1941: The Best of All Possible Worlds. 
EEH, 11 (Fall 1973): 87-88. [8419] 
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KISER, GEORGE, and SILVERMAN, DAVID. Mexican 
Repatriation during the Great Depression. J. Mex. Am. 


Hist., 3 (1973): 139-64. [8420] 


KOISTINEN, PAUL A. C. Mobilizing the World War II 
Economy: Labor and the Industrial-Military Alliance. 
Pac. Hist. R., 42 (Nov. 1973): 443-78. [8421] 


LONGIN, THOMAS C. Coal, Congress and the Courts: The 
Bituminous Coal Industry and the New Deal. W. Va. 


. Hist., 35 (Jan. 1974): 101-30. [8422] 


MORGAN, DAVID J. They Were Ready. U.S. Naval Inst. 
Proc., 99 (Dec. 1973): 80-81. [8423] 


PAPANIKOLAS, HELEN Z. Unionism, Communism, and the 
Great Depression: The Carbon County Coal Strike of 
1933. Utah Hist. Q., 41 (Summer 1973): 254-300. [8424] 


PARKER, ROBERT V. The Bonus March of 1932: A Unique 
Experience in North Carolina Political and Social Life. 
N.C. Hist. R., 51 (Winter 1974): 64-89. [8425] 


READING, DON C. New Deal Activity and the States, 1933 to 
1939. J. Ec. Hist., 33 (Dec. 1973): 792-810. [8426] 


SHAFIR, SHLOMO. George S. Messersmith: An Anti-Nazi 
Diplomat’s View of the German-Jewish Crisis. Jewish Soc. 
Stud., 35 (Jan. 1973): 32-41. [8427] 

SMALL, MELVIN. Buffoons and Brave Hearts: Hollywood 


Portrays the Russians, 1939-1944. Calif. Hist. Q., 52 
(Winter 1973): 326-37. [8428] 


STERLING, KEIR B. Roosevelt and Garner 1933-1941. 
Texana, 10 (no. 2, 1972): 129-49. [8429] 


STRAUB, ELEANOR F. United States Government Policy 
Toward Civilian Women During World War II. Prologue, 
5 (Winter 1973): 240-54. [8430] 
SWEENEY, J. K. The Framework of Luso-American 


Diplomatic Relations During the Second World War. 
Rocky Mt. Soc. Sci. J., 10 (Oct. 1973): 93-100. [8431] 


TOLLEY; KEMP. The Strange Mission of the Lanikai. Am. 
Heritage, 24 (Oct. 1973): 57-61; 93-95. [8433] 


UNITED STATES: SINCE 1945 


ALEXANDER, ROBERT J. Schisms and Unifications in the 
American Old Left, 1953-1970. Labor Hist., 14 (Fall 
1973): 536-61. [8434] 

ALLISON, GRAHAM T. Military Capabilities and American 
Foreign Policy. An. Am. Acad. Pol. Soc. Sci., 406 (Mar. 
1973): 17-37. [8435] 

ALTHOFF, PHILLIP. The Political Integration of Mexican- 


Americans and Blacks: A Note on a Deviant Case. Rocky 
Mt. Soc. Sci. J., 10 (Oct. 1973): 79-84. [8436] 


ALTSCHULL, J. HERBERT. The Journalist and Instant 
History: An Example of Jackal Syndrome. Journalism Q., 
50 (Autumn 1973): 489-96. [8437] 

ARDOIN, BIRTHNEY. A Comparison of Newspapers Under 
Joint Printing Contracts. Journalism Q., 50 (Summer 
1973): 340-47. [8438] 

ARON, RAYMOND. America and Europe: The Logic of 
Interdependence. Survey, 19 (Summer 1973): 1-4. 

[8439] 

BACCHUS, WILFRED A. The Relationship Between Combat 
and Peace Negotiations: Fighting While Talking in Korea, 
1951-1953. Orbis, 17 (Summer 1973): 545-74. [8440] 


Recently Published Articles 


BALL, GEORGE. America and Europe: The Logic of 
Unilateralism. Survey, 19 (Summer 1973): 5-11. [8441] 


BANGHART, LESLIE L. À New Concept in Navy Tactical 
Publications. U.S. Naval Inst. Proc., 100 (Jan. 1974): 


57-62. [8442] 

BARRETT, RAYMOND J. The War Powers: Constitutional 
Crisis. U.S. Naval Inst. Proc., g9 (Nov. 1973): 18-25. 
[8443] : 


BENDER, LYNN DARRELL. U.S. Cuban Policy Under the 
Nixon Administration: Subtle Modifications. R. Interam., 


2? (Fall 1972): 330-41. [8444] 

BENNETT, W. S.; SANDOVAL, R. R.; and SHREFFLER, R. G. À 
Credible Nuclear-Emphasis Defense for NATO. Orbis, 17 
(Summer 1973): 463-79. [8445] 

BENOIT, EMILE. Cutting Back Military Spending: The 


Vietnam Withdrawal and the Recession. An. Am. Acad. 
Pol. Soc. Sci., 406 (Mar. 1973): 73-79. [8446] 


BENSON, ROBERT $. The Military on Capitol Hill: 
Prospects in the Quest for Funds. An. Am. Acad. Pol. Soc. 
Sci., 406 (Mar. 1973): 48-58. [8447] 


BERGMANN, BARBARA R., and ADELMAN, IRMA. The 1973 
Report of the President’s Council of Economic Advisers: 
The Economic Role of Women. Am. Ec. R., 63 (Sept. 


1973): 509-14. [8448] 
BERNARD, KEITH E. Weaknesses in Our Welfare Program. 
Current Hist., 65 (Aug. 1973): 49-51; 86. [8449] 


BERRY, NICHOLAS O. The Management of Foreign 
Penetration. Orbis, 17 (Summer 1973): 598-619. [8450] 


BIBBY, JOHN F. The Goldwater Movement: Its Influence on 
the Republican Party in the 1970s. Am. Behavioral Sci., 17 
(Nov.-Dec. 1973): 249-71. [8451] 


BICKEL, ALEXANDER M. Watergate and the Legal Order. 
Commentery, 57 (Jan. 1974): 19-25. [8452] 


BIDERMAN, ALBERT D. Where Do They Go from Here?— 
Retired Military in America. An. Am. Acad. Pol. Soc. Sci., 
406 (Mar. 1973): 146-61. [8453] 


BIRRENBACH, KURT. The United States and Western 
Europe: Partners or Rivals? Orbis, 17 (Summer 1973): 
405-14. [8454] 


BLANK, ROBERT H. State Electoral Structure [res. note]. J. 


Pol., 35 (Nov. 1973): 988-94. [8455] 


BLESSING, RICHARD A. For Pookie, With Love and Good 
Riddance: John Nichols’ The Sterile Cuckoo. J. Pop. 
Cult., 7 (Summer 1973): 124-35. [8456] 


BOBROW, DAVIS B. Military Research and Development: 
Implications for the Civil Sector. An. Am. Acad. Pol. Soc. 
Sci., 406 (Mar. 1973): 117-28. [8460] 


BOEHM, ANN E. Criterion- Referenced Assessment for the 
Baa” Teachers Coll. Rec., 75 (Sept. 1973): 117-26. 
[8461 


BOWERS, THOMAS A. Newspaper Political Advertising and 
the Agenda-Setting Function. Journalism Q., 5o (Autumn 


1973): 552-56. [8462] 
BROWN, SEYOM, and FABIAN, LARRY L. Diplomats at Sea. 


For. Aff., 52 (Jan. 1974): 301-21. [8463] 


BROWN, WILLIAM R., and CRABLE, RICHARD E. Industry, 
Mass Magazines, and the Ecology Issue. Q. J. Speech, 59 
(Oct. 1973): 259-72. [8464] 


United States 


BULLOCK, PAUL. Rabbits and Radicals:” Richard Nixon's 
1946 Campaign Against Jerry Voorhis. S. Calif. Q., 55 
(Fall 1973): 319-59. [8465] 


BUTTS, R. FREEMAN. The Public School: Assaults on a great 
idea. Perspectives Educ., 6 (Fall 1973): 16-24. [8466] 


CABLE, JOHN N. Arthur Bliss Lane: Cold Warrior in 
Warsaw, 1945-47. Polish Am. Stud., 30 (Autumn 1973): 
66-82. [8467] 


CANTORI, LOUIS J., and SPIEGEL, STEVEN L. The Analysis of 

- Regional International Politics: The Integration Versus 
the Empirical Systems Approach. Int. Orgen., 27 (Autumn 
1973): 465-94. [8468] 


CHACE, JAMES. The Concert of Europe. For. Aff., 52 (Oct. 
1973): 96-108. [8469] 


CHAISON, GARY N. Federation Expulsions and Union 
Mergers in the United States. Ind. Relations, 28 (no. 2, 


1973): 343-61. [8470] 

CHRIST, CARL F. The 1973 Report of the President's Council 
of Economic Advisers: A Review. Am. Ec. R., 63 (Sept. 
1973): 515-26. [8471] 

CLARK, IAN. Sino-American Relations in Soviet Perspective. 
Orbis, 17 (Summer 1973): 480-92. [8472] 


COATES, JOSEPH F. Urban Violence—The Pattern of 
Disorder. An. Am. Acad. Pol. Soc. Sci., 405 (Jan. 1973): 


25-40. [8473] 

COELHO, PHILIP R. P., and GHALI, MOHEB A. The End of the 
North-South Wage Differential: Reply. Am. Ec. R., 63 
(Sept. 1973): 757-62. [8474] 


COLE, RICHARD R., and BOWERS, THOMAS A. Research 
Article Productivity of U.S. Journalism Faculties. 
Journalism Q., 5o (Summer 1973): 246-54. [8475] 


COLEBROOK, JOAN. Prisoners of War. Commentary, 57 
(Jan. 1974): 30-37. [8476] : 


Combatting Role Prejudice and Sex Discrimination. Am. 
Ec. R., 63 (Dec. 1973): 1049-61. [8477] 


COVEYOU, MICHAEL R., and PFEIFFER, DAVID G. Education 
and Voting Turnout of Blacks in the 1968 Presidential 
Election [res. note]. J. Pol., 35 (Nov. 1973): 995-1001. 
[8478] 


CRANE, GLEN L. The New Social Studies: Recent Attempts 
to Implement It. Soc. Stud., 65 (Jan. 1974): 22-26. 


[8479] 


CZEMPIEL, ERNST-OTTO. Entwicklungslinien der 
amerikanisch-europäischen Beziehungen. Eur. Arch., 28 
(no. 22, 1973): 781-go. [8480] 


DEAGLE, EDWIN A., JR. Contemporary Professionalism and 
Future Military Leadership. An. Am. Acad. Pol. Soc. Sci., 
406 (Mar. 1973); 152-70. [8481] ; 


DENNIS, EVERETTE E. Purloined Information as Property: 
A New First Amendment Challenge. Journalism Q., 50 
(Autumn 1973): 456-62; 474. [8482] 


DEPALMA, SAMUEL. A Call for Further Studies on the 
Dynamics of International Organizations. Int. Organ., 27 
(Autumn 1973): 557-61. [8483] 


Document: USSR, An Interview with Alexander 
Solzhenitsyn. Survey, 19 (Autumn 1973): 163-77. [8484] 


. £ 
DOUGHERTY, JAMES E. The Soviet Union and Arms Control. 


Orbis, 17 (Fall 1973): 737-77. [8485] 
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DUNCAN, CHARLES T. The International Herald Tribune: 
Unique (World) Newspaper. Journalism Q., 50 (Summer 
1973): 348-53. [8486] 


DUNNE, GERALD T. Justice Story and the Modern 
Corporation—A Closing Circle? Am. J. Legal Hist., 17 
(July 1973): 262-70. [8487] 


EDELMAN, MARIAN WRIGHT. Southern School 
Desegregation, 1954-1973: A Judicial-Political Overview. 
An In Acad. Pol. Soc. Sci., 407 (May 1973): 32-42. 
[8488] 


FATHI, ASGHAR. Problems in Developing Indices of News 
Value. Journalism Q., 5o (Autumn 1973): 497-501. 
[8489] 


FINGER, SEYMOUR MAXWELL. Breaking the Deadlock on UN 
Peacekeeping. Orbis, 17 (Summer 1973): 385-404. [8490] 


FISHBEIN, RICHARD. Conglomerate Mergers and Economic 
Concentration. Yale R., 62 (Summer 1973): 507-19. 


[8491] 
FRIED, EDWARD R. The Military and the Balance of 


Payments. An. Am. Acad. Pol. Soc. Sci., 406 (Mar. 1973): 
80-85. [8492] 


FUNKHOUSER, G. RAY. Trends in Media Coverage of the 
Issues of the ’60s. Journalism Q., 50 (Autumn 1973): 
533-42; 548. [8493] 


FUNKHOUSER, JOHN T. Soviet Carrier Strategy. U.S. Naval 
Inst. Proc., 99 (Dec. 1973): 27-37. [8494] 


GADDIS, JOHN LEWIS. Was the Truman Doctrine a Real 
Turning Point? For. Aff., 52 (Jan. 1974): 386-402. [8495] 


GARY, LAWRENCE E. Policy Decisions in the Aid to Families 
with Dependent Children Program: A Comparative State 
Analysis. J. Pol., 35 (Nov. 1973): 886-923. [$496] 


GAZELL, JAMES A. Arthur H. Vandenberg, 
Internationalism, and the United Nations. PSQ, 88 (Sept. 


1973): 375-94- [8497] 


GILLAM, RICHARD. White Racism and the Civil Rights 
Movement. Yale R., 62 (Summer 1973): 520-43. [8498] 


GOLDMAN, MARTIN S$. The Academic Subversion of Black 
Studies. Soc. Stud., 65 (Jan. 1974): 26-34. [8499] 


GOLDMAN, NANCY. The Utilization of Women in the 
Military. An. Am. Acad. Pol. Soc. Sci., 406 (Mar. 1973): 
107-15. [8500] 


GOODMAN, ELLIOT R. Disparities in East-West Relations. 
Survey, 19 (Summer 1973): 88-96. [8501] 


GOULD, WILLIAM B. Black Workers Inside the House of 
Labor. An. Am. Acad. Pol. Soc. Sci., 407 (May 1973): 


78-90. [8502] 

GRANT, GERALD. Shaping Social Policy: The Politics of the 
Coleman Report. Teachers Coll. Rec., 75 (Sept. 1973): 
17-54 [8503] 

GRIMMETT, RICHARD F. Who Were the Senate Isolationists? 
Pac. Hist. R., 42 (Nov. 1973): 479-98. [8504] 


GROSS, JEANNE. Rosemont v. Random House and the 
Doctrine of Fair Use. Journalism Q., 50 (Summer 1973): 
227-36. [8505] 

GURNEY, RAMSDELL, JR. Clio Compromised: Soviet 
Histozians on the USA and American Historians on the 
USSR. Ga. R., 27 (Winter 1973): 526-42. 

[8506] 
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HAGAN, KENNETH J., and KIPP, JACOB w. U.S. and U.S.S.R.. 
Naval Strategy. U.S. Naval Inst. Proc., 99 (Nov. 1973): 


38-44. [8507] 
HAMMETT, HUGH B. America’s Non-Policy in Eastern 


Europe and the Origins of the Cold War. Survey, 19 
(Autumn 1973): 144-62. [8508] 


HANNEMAN, GERHARD J., and GREENBERG, BRADLEY S. 
Relevance and Diffusion of News of Major and Minor 
Events. Journalism Q., 50 (Autumn 1973): 433-37. [9509] 


HASKINS, JACK B. ‘Cloud with a Silver Lining’ Approach to 
Violence News. Journalism Q., 50 (Autumn 1973): 


549-52. [8510] 


HASSNER, PIERRE. Europe: Old Conflicts, New Rules. 
Orbis, 17 (Fall 1973): 895-911. [8511] 


HAUSKNECHT, RICHARD U. Free Standing Abortion Clinics: 
A New Phenomenon. Bull. N.Y. Acad. Medicine, 49 (Nov. 


1973): 985-91. [8512] 

HAYES, PATRICK. The Arts in America—Our New National 
Product. An. Am. Acad. Pol. Soc. Sci., 405 (Jan. 1973): 
131-36. [8513] 

HECHT, KATHRYN A, Title I Federal Evaluation: The First 


Five Years. Teachers Coll. Rec., 75 (Sept. 1973): 67-78. 
[8514] i 


HEISE, PAUL A. The Multinational Corporation and 
Industrial Relations: The American Approach Compared 
with the European. Jnd. Relations, 28 (no. 1, 1973): 

34-55. [8515] 

HERBST, ROBERT L. TheLegal Struggle to Integrate Schools 
in the North. An. Am. Acad. Pol. Soc. Sci., 407 (May 
1973): 43-62. [8516] 


HITCHCOCK, JAMES. That Old-Time Religion. 
Commentary, 57 (Jan. 1974): 49-52- [8517] 


HOLLANDER, PAUL. Family and Sex in the Soviet Union and 
the USA. Survey, 19 (Summer 1973): 186-215. 


[8518] 


HOSKINS, ROBERT L. A Readability Study of AP and UPI : 
Wire Copy. Journalism Q., 50 (Summer 1973): 360-63. 
[8519] 


HULCHER, WENDELL E. Elected Local Leadership in 
Municipal Government. An. Am. Acad. Pol. Soc. Sct., 405 
(Jan. 1973): 137-44 [8520] 


HUNGERFORD, STEVEN E., and LEMERT, JAMES B. Covering 
the Environment: A New ‘Afghanistanism’? Journalism 
Q., 50 (Autumn 1973): 475-81; 508. [8521] 


HUNTINGTON, SAMUEL P. After Containment: The 
Functions of the Military Establishment. An. Am. Acad. 
Pol. Soc. Sci, 406 (Mar. 1973): 1-16. [8522] 


IANNACCONE, LAURENCE. Interdisciplinary Theory Guided 
Research in Educational Administration: A Smoggy View 
from the Valley. Teachers Coll. Rec., 75 (Sept. 1973): 
55-66. [8523] 

IRONS, PETER H. “The Test is Poland": Polish Americans 
and the Origins of the Cold War. Polish Am. Stud., 30 
(Autumn 1973): 5-63. [8524] 


JACKSON, JOHN $., 111. Alienation and Black Political 
Participation. J. Pol., 35 (Nov. 1973): 849-85. 

[8525] 

JAFFE, PHILIP J. The Cold War Revisionists and What They 
Omit. Survey, 19 (Autumn 1973): 123-43. [9526] 


Recently Published Articles 


JANOWITZ, MORRIS. The Social Demography of the All- 
Volunteer Armed Force. An. Am. Acad. Pol. Soc. Sci., 406 
(Mar. 1973): 86-93. [8527] 


JENKINS, ROY. Adlai Stevenson. Am. Heritage, 24 (Oct. 
1973): 20-23; 96-100. [8528] 


JOHNSON, NORRIS R. Television and Politicization: A Test 
of Competing Models. Journalism Q., 50 (Autumn 1973): 
447-55; 474- [8529] 
JORDAN, AMOS A., and TAYLOR, WILLIAM J., JR. The 
Military Man in Academia. An. Am. Acad. Pol. Soc. Sci., 
406 (Mar. 1973): 129-45. [8530] 


JOSEPH, TED. How White House Correspondents Feel 
about Background Briefings. Journalism Q., 50 (Autumn 


1973): 509-16; 532. [8531] 


JOSHUA, WYNFRED. A Strategic Concept for the Defense of 
Europe. Orbis, 17 (Summer 1973): 448-62. [8532] 


JOSLYN, JAMES, and PENDLETON, JOHN. The Adventures of 
Ozzie and Harriet. J. Pop. Cuit., 7 (Summer 1973): 


23-41. [8533] 


KAHRS, KARL H. World Politics in a Multistable System. 
Int. R. Hist. Pol. Sci., 10 (May 1973): 18-36. [8534] 


KARP, WALTER. Wounded Knee Between the Wars. Am. 
Heritage, 25 (Dec. 1973): 34-35; 101. [8535] 


KASSARJIAN, WALTRAUD M. Blacks as Communicators and 
Interpreters of Mass Communication. Journalism Q., 50 
(Summer 1973): 285-91; 305. [8536] 


KEHOE, JAMES W., JR. Destroyer Seakeeping: Ours and 
Theirs. U.S. Naval Inst. Proc., gg (Nov. 1973): 26-37. 


[8537] 


KERNELL, 5AM. Comment: A Re-evaluation of Black Voting 
[8 re Am. Pol. Sci. R., 67 (Dec. 1973): 1307-18. 
53 F 


KILLENBERG, GEORGE M. Free Expression Implications of 
New Federal Election Law. Journalism Q., 50 (Autumn 


1973): 527-32. [8539] 


KINTNER, WILLIAM R. The U.S. and the USSR: Conflict 
and Cooperation. Orbis, 17 (Fall 1973): 691-719. [8540] 


KOSTROSKI, WARREN LEE. Party and Incumbancy in 
Postwar Senate Elections: Trends, Patterns, and Models. 
Am. Pol. Sci. R., 67 (Dec. 1973}: 1213-34. [8541] 


KRASNER, STEPHEN D. Business Government Relations: 
The Case of the International Coffee Agreement. /nt. 
Organ., 27 (Autumn 1973): 495-516. [8542] 


KRUZEL, JOSEPH. SALT II: The'Search for a Follow-on 
Agreement. Orbis, 17 (Summer 1973): 334-63. [8543] 


LADENSON, MARK L. The End of the North-South Wage 
Differential: Comment. Am. Ec. R., 63 (Sept. 1973): 
754-56. [8544] 

LANGLEY, LESTER D. Senator Kennedy on U.S. Policy 
Toward Latin America. R. Interam., 2 (Fall 1972): 
323-29. [8545] 

LAQUEUR, WALTER. Détente: Western and Soviet 
Interpretations. Survey, 19 (Summer 1973): 74-87. 
[8546] 

LAQUEUR, WALTER. Kissinger & the Politics of Détente. 
Commentary, 56 (Dec. 1973): «6-32. [8547] 


LATEY, MAURICE. Broadcasting To Eastern Europe. Survey, 
19 (Summer 1973): 104-13. [8548] 


United States 


LEE, PATRICK C. Male and Female Teachers in Elementary 
Schools: An Ecological Analysis. Teachers Coll. Rec., 75 


(Sept. 1973): 79-98. [8549] 


LEROY, DAVID J., and SMITH, F. LESLIE. Perceived Ethicality 
of Some TV News Production Techniques by a Sample of 
Florida Legislators. Speech Monographs, 40 (Nov. 1973): 
326-29. [8550] 


LEVY, WALTER J. An Atlantic- Japanese Energy Policy. 
Survey, 19 (Summer 1973): 50-73. [8551] 


LIPPMAN, LEOPOLD, and GOLDBERG, 1. IGNACY. The 
Pennsylvania case and after: implications for education. 
Perspectives Educ., 6 (Fall 1973): 1-9. [8552] 


MADDOX, ROBERT JAMES. Kennedy as President: A 10-Year 
Perspective. Am. Hist. Illus., 8 (Nov. 1973): 4-8; 46-60. 


[8553] 


MALKIEL, BURTON G., and MALKIEL, JUDITH A. Male-Female 
Pay Differentials in Professional Employment. Am. Ec. R., 
63 (Sept. 1973): 693-705. [8554] 


MARCH, D. P. Full Systems at Launch: A New Concept in 
Fleet Aviation Operations. U.S. Naval Inst. Proc., 100 


(Jan. 1974): 35-41. [8555] 


MARSHALL, D. J. Communications and Command 
Prerogative. U.S. Naval Inst. Proc., 100 (Jan. 1974): 
28-33. [8556] 


MEADOW, ROBERT G. Cross-Media Comparison of Coverage 
of the 1972 Presidential Campaign. Journalism Q., 50 
(Autumn 1973): 482-88. [8557] 


MEISELMAN, DAVID I. The 1973 Report of the President's 
Council of Economic Advisers: Whistling in the Dark. 4m. 
Ec. R., 63 (Sept. 1973): 527-34. [8558] 


METS, DAVID R. Arms Control Since Hiroshima. U.S. Naval 
Inst. Proc., 99 (Dec. 1973): 18~26. [8559] i 


MORRIS, ROBERT B. Professional Local Administration in 
Municipal Government. An. Am. Acad. Pol. Soc. Sci., 405 


(Jan. 1973): 145-50. [8560] 


MOSKOS, CHARLES 2., JR. The American Dilemma in 
Uniform: Race in the Armed Forces. An. Am. Acad. Pol. 
Soc. Sci., 406 (Mar. 1973): 94-106. [8561] 


MULLALLY, DONALD P., and GILLMORE, GERALD M. Academic 
Participation in Communication Policymaking. Journalism 
Q., 50 (Summer 1973): 353-57. 


[8562] 
NICHOLAS, H. G. The 1972 Elections. J. Am. Stud., 7 (Apr. 
1973): 1-15. [8563] ] 


O'KEEFE, GARRETT J., JR., and SPETNAGEL, H. T. Patterns of 
College Undergraduates' Use of Selected News Media. 
Journalism Q., 50 (Autumn 1973): 543-48. 

[8564] 

PALMER, NORMAN D. South Asia and the Great Powers. 
Orbis, 17 (Fall 1973): 989-1009. [8565] 

PARKER, KELLIS E., and STEBMAN, BETTY J. Legal Education 
for Blacks. An. Am. Acad. Pol. Soc. Sci., 407 (May 1973): 
144-55. [8566] 

PARKIN, MICHAEL. The 1973 Report of the President's 
Council of Economic Advisers: A Critique. Am. Ec. R., 63 
(Sept. 1973): 535-45. [8567] 

PARZEN, HERBERT. President Truman and the Palestine 
Quandary: His Initial Experience, April -December, 1945. 
Jewish Soc. Stud., 35 (Jan. 1973): 42-72. [8568] 
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PETERSEN, MARILYN. The Visibility and Image of Old 
People on Television. Journalism Q., 5o (Autumn 1973): 
569-73. [8569] 

PFALTZGRAFF, ROBERT L.. JR. Multipolarity, Alliances, and 
U.S.-Soviet-Chinese Relations. Orbis, 17 (Fall 1973): 
720-36. [8570] i 
PIPES, RICHARD. America, Russia and Europe in the Light 


of the Nixon Doctrine. Survey, 19 (Summer 1973): 30-40. 
[8571] 


POLK, JAMES H. The Realities of Tactical Nuclear Warfare. 
Orbis, 17 (Summer 1973): 439-47. [8572] 


PORTER, D. GARETH. Vietnam: Politics of the Paris 
Agreement. Current Hist., 65 (Dec. 1973): 247-51; 272. 
[8573] 

POSSONY, STEFAN T. The Real Revolution in Warfare: The 
Computer Impact. Orbis, 17 (Fall 1973): 851-62. 

[8574] 


PRIDE, RICHARD A., and CLARKE, DANIEL H. Race Relations 
in Television News: a Content Analysis of the Networks. 


Jouraalism Q., 5o (Summer 1973): 319-28. [8575] 


RA'ANAN, URI. The USSR and the Middle East: Some 
Reflections on the Soviet Decision-Making Process. Orbis, 


17 (Fall 1973): 946-77. [8576] 


RABIN, YALE. Highways as a Barrier to Equal Access. An. 
Am. Acad. Pol. Soc. Sci., 407 (May 1973): 63-77. [8577] 


RARICK, DAVID L.; TOWNSEND, JAMES E.; and BOYD, 
DOUGLAS A. Adolescent Perceptions of Police: Actual and 
as Depicted in TV Drama. Journalism Q., 5o (Autumn 
1973): 438-46. [8578] 


Reflections on the Quarter. Orbis, 17 (Fall 1973): 657-78. 
[8579] 


REID, ESCOTT. McNamara's World Bank. For. Aff., 51 
(July 1973): 794-810. [8580] 


RICHARDSON, R. C. Can NATO Fashion a New Strategy? 
Orbis, 17 (Summer 1973): 415-38. [8581] 


ROCKEFELLER, DAVID. U.S. Relations with Latin America. 
R. Interam., ? (Fall 1972): 282-85. [8582] 


ROGERS, WILLIAM P. U.S. Policy Toward Latin America: 
An Official Statement. R. Interam., 2 (Fall 1972): 263-71. 
[8583] 


ROGERSON, WILLIAM T., JR. New England Fishermen— 
Imperiled Species. U.S. Naval Inst. Proc., 99 (Dec. 1973): 


44-49. [8584] 
ROSENFELD, STEPHEN S. Pluralism and Policy. For. Af., 52 
(Jan. 1974): 263-72. [8585] 


ROSENTHAL, ALBERT J. Employment Discrimination and 
the Law. An. Am. Acad. Pol. Soc. Sci., 407 (May 1973): 
91-101. [8586] 


RUSSELL, ROBERT W. Transgovernmental Interaction in the 
International Monetary System, 1960-1972. Int. Organ., 


27 (Autumn 1973): 431-64. [8587] 


RYAN, MICHAEL. News Content, Geographical Origin and 
Perceived Media Credibility. Journalism Q., 50 (Summer 
1973): 312-18. [8588] 


SALAMON, LESTER M., and VAN EVERA, STEPHEN. Fear, 
Apathy, and Discrímination: A Test of Three 
Explanations of Political Participation. Am. Pol. Sci. R., 67 
(Dec. 1973): 1288-306. [8580] 
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SALAMON, LESTER M., and VAN EVERA, STEPHEN. Fear 
Revisited: Rejoinder to "Comment" by Sam Kernell. Am. 
Pol. Sci. R., 67 (Dec. 1973): 1319-26. [8590] 


SALANT, WALTER S. Some Intellectual Contributions of the 
Truman Council of Economic Advisers to Policy-Making. 
Hist. Pol. Ec., 5 (Spring 1973): 36-49. [8591] 


SCALAPINO, ROBERT A. China and the Balance of Power. 
For. Aff., 52 (Jan. 1974): 349-85. [8592] 


Separation of Powers and Executive Privilege: The 
Watergate Briefs. PSQ, 88 (Dec. 1973): 582-654. [8593] 


SHAW, EUGENE F. Media Credibility: Taking The Measure 
of a Measure. Journalism Q., 50 (Summer 1973): 306-11. 
[8594] 


SHERAR, R. C. Don't Fall in the Radar Hole. U.S. Naval 
Inst. Proc., 99 (Dec. 1973): 55-66. [8595] 


SHORES, LOUIS. The Library and Society. J. Lib. Hist., 8 
(July-Oct. 1973): 143-49. [8596] 


SHUCK, L. EDWARD. Thailand: Groping toward Neutrality. 
Current Hist., 65 (Dec. 1973): 257-61; 274-75. [8597] 


SHWADRAN, BENJAMIN. Middle East Oil. Current Hist., 66 
(Feb. 1974): 79-82. [8598] 


SICÍNSKI, ANDRZEJ. Recent Transformations in the Roles of 
Writers. Diogenes, 81 (Spring 1973): 70-87. [8599] 


SIGMUND, PAUL E. The “Invisible Blockade" and the 
ak oM of Allende. For. Aff, 52 (Jan. 1974): 322-40. 
600] i 


SIGUR, GASTON J. Japan: Resurgent Power. Orbis, 17 (Fall 
1973): 1010-24. [8601] 


$MITH, GADDIS. The Shadow of John Foster Dulles. For. 
Aff., 52 (Jan. 1974): 403-08. [8602] 


SORENSEN, THEODORE C. Most-Favored-Nation and Less 
Favorite Nations. For. Aff., 52 (Jan. 1974): 273-86. 
18603] 


STAVISKY, LEONARD PRICE. Term Paper “Mills,” Academic 
Plagiarism, and State Regulation. PSQ, 88 (Sept. 1973): 
445-61. [8604] ' 


STEVENSON, ROBERT L.; EISINGER, RICHARD A.; FEINBERG, 
BARRY M.; and KOTOK, ALAN B. Untwisting The News 
Twisters: a Replication of Efron's Study. Journalism Q., 
50 (Summer 1973): 211-19. [8605] 


STINSON, DAVID. The Winston Churchill Memorial and 
Library in the United States. J. Lib. Hist., 8 (Apr. 1973): 
70-77. [8606] 


STINSON, JOHN J. Anthony Burgess: Novelist on the 
Margin. J. Pop. Cult., 7 (Summer 1973): 136-51. 
(8607] 


STUECK, WILLIAM. An Exchange of Opinion: Cold War 
Revisionism and the Origins of the Korean Conflict: The 
Kolko Thesis [with a response from Joyce and Gabriel 
Kolko]. Pac. Hist. R., 42 (Nov. 1973): 537-75. [8608] 


SUMMERS, LAURA. Cambodia: Model of the Nixon 
Doctrine. Current Hist., 65 (Dec. 1973): 252-56; 276. 
[8609] 


SUNDQUIST, JAMES L. Whither the American Party System? 
PSQ, 88 (Dec. 1973): 559-81. [8610] 


SURLIN, STUART H. Black-Oriented Radio's Service to the 
Community. Journalism Q., 50 (Autumn 1973): 556-60. 
[86:1] E 
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TRUAX, R. C. Surface Effect Ships in the Surface Navy. U.S. 
Naval Inst. Proc., 99 (Dec. 1973): 51-54. [8612] 


UDIS, BERNARD. The End of Overrun: Prospects for the 
High Technology Defense Industry and Related Issues. An. 
Am. Acad. Pol. Soc. Sci., 406 (Mar. 1973): 59-72. [8613] 


U.S.-Cuban Agreement on Hijacking [doc.]. Current Hist., 
66 (Jan. 1974): 34-35. [8614] 


USELTON, GENE C. Lags in the Effects of Monetary Policy: 
A Nonparametric Analysis. Rocky Mt. Soc. Sci. J., 10 (Oct. 


1973): 9-26. [8615] 


VAN ALSTYNE, RICHARD w. The Vietnam War in Historical 
Perspective.-Current Hist., 65 (Dec. 1973): 241-46; 
273-74. [8616] 


VAN DYKE, VERNON. Human Rights Without 
Discrimination. Am. Pol. Sci. R., 67 (Dec. 1973): 


1267-74. [8617] 


VERNON, RAYMOND. Apparatchiks and Entrepreneurs: 
U.S.-Soviet Economic Relations. For. Aff., 52 (Jan. 1974): 
249-62. [8618] 


WADE, SERENA E. Media Effects on Changes in Attitudes 
Toward the Rights of Young People. Journalism Q., 5o 
(Summer 1973): 292-95; 347. [8619] 


WAGNER, J. RICHARD. Congress and Canadian-American 
Relations: The Norman Case. Rocky Mt. Soc. Sci. J., 10 
(Oct. 1973): 85-92. [8620] 
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(Autumn 1973): 12-19. [8777] 


HAULMAN, C. A. Changes in the Economic Power Structure 
in Duval County, Florida, During the Civil War and 
ae Fla. Hist. Q., 52 (Oct. 1973): 175-84. 
[877 


HAYDEN, 1. CARLETON. After The War: The Mission and 
Growth oi the Episcopal Church among Blacks in the 
South, 1865-1877. Hist. Mag. Prot. Epis. Church, 42 
(Dec. 1973): 403-27. [8779] 


HEMPERLEY, M. R. (ed.). Collections of the Georgia 
Historical Society, Other Documents and Notes: Indian 
Place Names in Georgia. Ga. Hist. Q., 57 (Winter 1973): 
562-79. [8780] 


HODGE, JO DENT. The Lumber Industry in Laurel, 
Mississippi, at the Turn of the Nineteenth Century. /. 
Miss. Hist., 35 (Nov. 1973): 361-79. [8781] 


HOLMES, JACK D. L. Jose De Evia and His Activities in ` 
Mobile, 1780-1784. Ala. Hist. Q., 34 (Summer 1972): 
105-12. [8782] 


HOLMES, jACK D. L. Vidal and Zoning in Spanish New 
Orleans, 1797. La. Hist., 14 (Summer 1973): 271-82. 


[8783] 


HOOLE, W. STANLEY (ed.). East Florida in 1834: Letters of 
Dr, John Durkee. Fla. Hist. Q., 52 (Jan. 1974): 294-308. 
[8784] 


HUFF, A. V., JR. The Eagle anc the Vulture: Changing 
Attitudes Toward Nationalism in Fourth of July Orations 
Delivered in Charleston, 1778-1860. S. Atl. Q., 73 (Winter 
1974): 10-22 [8785] 


JEANSONNE, GLEN. deLesseps Morrison: Why He Couldn't 
Become Governor of Louisiana. La. Hist., 14 (Summer 


1973): 255-69. [8786] 


JONES, HORACE PERRY. Southern Parodies on Tennyson’s 
“Charge of the Tight Brigade” [note]. La. Stud., 11 (Winter 
1972): 315-20. [8787] 

KASSAN, GAIL KARESH. The Old Post Office Building in 
Washington, D.C.: Its Past, Present and Future. Rec. 
Columbia Hist. Soc. of Wash., D.C. 1971-1972, 48 (1973): 
570-95. [8788] 


United States 


KAUFMAN, BURTON I. New Orleans and the Panama Canal, 
1900-1914. La. Hist., 14 (Fall 1973): 333-46. [8789] 


KAYSER, ELMER LOUIS, Columbian Academy, 1821-1897: 
The Preparatory Department of Columbian College in the 
District of Columbia. Rec. Columbia Hist. Soc. of Wash., 
D.C. 1971-1972, 48 (1973): 150-63. [8790] 


KECK, ANDREW S. A Toast to the Union: Clark Mills’ 
Equestrian Statue of Andrew Jackson in Lafayette Square. 
Rec. Columbia Hist. Soc. of Wash., D.C. 1971-1972, 48 
(1973): 289-313. [8791] 


KELSO, WILLIAM M. Shipbuilding in Virginia, 1763-1774. 
Rec. Columbia Hist. Soc. of Wash., D.C. 1971-1972, 48 
(1973): 1-13. [8792] 


KERNELL, SAM. Comment: A Re-evaluation of Black Voting 
in Mississippi. Am. Pol. Sci. R., 67 (Dec. 1973): 1307-18. 
[8793] 


KNIGHT, J. STEPHEN, JR. Discontent, Disunity, and Dissent 
in the Antebellum South: Virginia as a Test Case, 
1844-1846. Va. Mag. Hist. Biog., 81 (Oct. 1973): 437-56. 
[8794] 


KOUSSER, J. MORGAN. Post-Reconstruction Suffrage 
Restrictions in Tennessee: A New Look at the V.O. Key 
Thesis. PSQ, 88 (Dec. 1973): 655-83. [8795] 


KOWSKY, FRANCIS R. Gallaudet College: A High Victorian 
Campus. Rec. Columbia Hist. Soc. of Wash., D.C. 


1971-1972, 48 (1973): 439-67. [8796] 


KRICK, ROBERT K. Maxcy Gregg: Political Extremist and 
Confederate General. Civil War Hist., 19 (Dec. 1973): 


293-313. [8797] 


KUNSTLING, FRANCES W. The John Sumner Russwurm 
Papers: A Bibliographical Note. Tenn. Hist. Q., 32 (Fall 
1973): 285-89. [5799] 


KUPP, JAN. Dutch Notarial Acts Relating to the Tobacco 
Trade of Virginia, 1608-1653 [note]. WM Q, 30 (Oct. 
1973): 653-55. [8799] 


LANGHORNE, ELIZABETH. Nancy Langhorne Astor: A 
Virginian in England. Va. Cavalcade, 23 (Winter 1974): 
38-47. [8800] 


LEE, DAVID D. (ed.). Document: Jesse Waugh, West 
Virginian. W. Va. Hist., 35 (Jan. 1974): 154-62. 
[8801] 


LEFEVER, HARRY G. The Involvement of the Men and 
Religion Forward Movement in the Cause of Labor Justice, 
Atlanta, Georgia, 1912-1916. Labor Hist., 14 (Fall 1973): 
521-35. [8802] 


LEMMON, SARAH MCCULLOH. Nathaniel Blount: Last 
Clergyman of the “Old Church.” N.C. Hist. R., 50 
(Autumn 1973): 351-64. [8803] 


LESLIE, J. PAUL, JR. Louisiana Hayride Revisited. La. Stud., 
11 (Winter 1972): 282-94. [8804] 


LYLE, ROYSTER, JR., and PAXTON, MATTHEW W., JR. The' 
VMI Barracks. Va. Cavalcade, 23 (Winter 1974): 14-29. 
[8805] 


MATHEWS, DONALD C. Religion in the Old South: 
Speculation on Methodology. S. Atl. Q., 73 (Winter 1974): 
34-52. [8806] 


MATTHEWS, JOHN MICHAEL. The Dilemma of Negro 
Leadership in the New South: The Case of the Negro 
Young People's Congress of 1902. S. Au. Q., 73 (Winter 
1974): 130-44. [8807} 
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MATTHEWS, LINDA M. Keeping Down Jim Crow: The 
Railroads and the Separate Coach Bills in South Carolina. 
S. Atl. Q., 73 (Winter 1974): 117-29. [8808] 


MAURY, WILLIAM M. Alexander R. Shepherd and the Board 
of Public Works. Rec. Columbia Hist. Soc. of Wash., D.C. 
1971-1972, 48 (1973): 394-410. [8809] . 


MCCAIN, WILLIAM D. Some Observations of a Genealogist, 
1 "FL J. Miss. Hist., 35 (Nov. 1973): 403-10. 
[8810 


MCKENZIE, ROBERT H. The Shelby Iron Company: A Note 
on Slave Personality After the Civil War. J. Negro Hist., 58 


(July 1973): 341-48. [8811] 


MCLEAR, PATRICK E. The Agrarian Revolt in the South: A 
Historiographical Essay. La. Stud., 12 (Summer 1973): 
443-63. [8812] 


MCMATH, ROBERT C., JR. Agrarian Protest at the Forks of 
the Creek: Three Subordinate Farmers’ Alliances in North 
Carolina. N.C. Hist. R., 51 (Winter 1974): 41-63. [8813] 


MEERSMAN, ROGER, and BOYER, ROBERT. The National 
Theatre in Washington: Buildings and Audiences, 
1835-1972. Rec. Columbia Hist. Soc. of Wash., D.C. 
1971-1972, 48 (1973): 190-242. [8814] 


MEIER, AUGUST, and RUDWICK, ELLIOTT. Negro Boycotts of 
Segregated Streetcars in Virginia 1904-1907. Va. Mag. 
Hist. Biog., 81 (Oct. 1973): 479-87. [8815] 


MEREDITH, HOWARD. The Historical Thought of 
Humphrey Marshall: A Note on Frontier Historicism. 
Filson Club Hist. Q., 47 (Oct. 1972): 349-54. [8816] 


MILES, EDWIN A. After John Marshall’s Decision: 
Worcester v. Georgia and the Nullification Crisis. J. S. 


Hist., 39 (Nov. 1973): 519-44. [8817] 


MITCHELL, H. L. The Founding and Early History of the 
Southern Tenant Farmers Union. Ark. Hist. Q., 32 
(Winter 1973): 342-69. [8818] 


MITCHELL, MARY. Kalorama Country Estate to 
Washington Mayfair. Rec. Columbia Hist. Soc. of Wash., 
D.C. 1971-1972, 48 (1973): 164-89. [8819] 


MORAN, ROBERT E., SR. Public Relief in Louisiana from 
1928 to 1960. La. Hist., 14 (Fall 1973): 369-85. 
[8820] 


MORAZAN, RONALD R. (tr. and ed.). “Quadroon” Balls in 
the Spanish Period [note and doc.]. La. Hist., 14 (Summer 


1973): 310-15. [8821] 


MORRISON, CHARLES. The Swan Ponds Manor of Thomas 
om Lord Fairfax. W. Va. Hist., 35 (Oct. 1973): 26-39. 
[8822] 


MOUNT, CHARLES MERRILL. The Rabbit and the Boa 


* Constrictor: John Singer Sargent at the White House. Rec. 


Columbia Hist. Soc. of Wash., D.C. 1971-1972, 48 (1973): 
618-56. [8823] i 
MULLIN, GERALD W. Rethinking American Negro Slavery 
from the Vantage Point of the Colonial Era. La. Stud., 12 
(Summer 1973): 398-422. [£824] 


MUNN, ROBERT F. The First Fif:y Years of Strip Mining in 
West Virginia, 1916-1965. W. Va. Hist., 35 (Oct. 1973): 
66-74. [8825] 


NYE, EDWIN DARBY. Revisiting Washington's Forty 
Boundary Stones, 1972. Rec. Columbia Hist. Soc. of 
Wash., D.C. 1971-1972, 48 (1973): 740-51. [8826] 
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OATES, STEPHEN B. Children of Darkness. Am. Heritage, 24 
(Oct. 1973): 42-47; 89-91. [8827] 


PAPPAS, PAUL C. The Wheeling Gazette And the Question 
of Greek Independence in Western Virginia, 1821—1898. 
W. Va. Hist., 35 (Oct. 1973): 40-55. [8828] 


PARRAMORE, THOMAS C. The Bartons of Bartonsville. N. C. 
Hist. R., 51 (Winter 1974): 22-40. [8829] 


PATTERSON, MICHAEL S. The Fall of a Bishop: James 
Cannon, Jr., Versus Carter Glass, 1909-1934. J. S. Hist., 
39 (Nov. 1973): 493-518. [8830] 


PEACOCK, BLANCHE G. Reelfoot Lake State Park. Tenn. 
Hist. Q., 32 (Fall 1973): 205-32. [8831] 


PEARSON, ALDEN B., JR. The Tragic Dilemma of a Border- 
State Moderate: The Rev. George E. Eagleton's Views on 
Slavery and Secession. Tenn. Hist. Q., 32 (Winter 1973): 
360-73. [8832] 


PEARSON, FRED LAMAR, JR. Spanish-Indian Relations in 
Florida 1602-1675: Some Aspects of Selected Visitas. Fla. 


Hist. Q., 52 (Jan. 1974): 261-73, [8833] 


PERRET, J. JOHN. The Ethnic and Religious Prejudices of G. 
W. Cable. La. Stud., 11 (Winter 1972): 263-73. [8834] 


PICKERING, SAM, JR. Literature and Society in Colonial 
Virginia [r. essay]. Tenn. Hist. Q., 32 (Fall 1973): 290-95. 
[8835] 


Records Are Accessioned, Filmed. Carolina Comments, 21 
(Nov. 1973): 111. [8836]. 


RICHMAN, MICHAEL. Daniel Chester French: His Statue of 
Lewis Cass in the United States Capitol. Rec. Columbia 
Hist. Soc. of Wash., D.C. 1971-1972, 48 (1973): 548-69. 
[8837] 


Robert Hilliard Woody: An Appreciation. S. Atl. Q., 73 
(Winter 1974): 3-9. [8938] 


RODGERS, HARRELL R., JR. Civics Curricula and Southern 
Schoolchildren: The Impact of Segregated and Integrated 
School Environments [res. note]. T Pol, 35 (Nov. 1973): 
1002-07. [8839] 


ROMERO, SIDNEY J. The Inaugural Addresses of the 
Governors of the State of Louisiana: Tweedledum-and- - 
Tweedledee—or Contrariwise? La. Hist., 14 (Summer 
1973): 229-53. [8840] 


ROSENBERGER, FRANCIS COLEMAN. Washington's Jim 
Berryman, 1902-1971: Cartoons of Senator Dirksen. Rec. 
Columbia Hist. Soc. of Wash., D.C. 1971-1972, 48 (1973): 


758-75. [8841] 


RUSSELL, MATTIE U. Devil in the Smokies: The White 
Man's Nature and the Indian’s Fate. S. Atl. Q., 73 (Winter 


1974): 53-69. [8842] 


SALAMON, LESTER M., and VAN EVERA, STEPHEN. Fear, 
Apathy, and Discrimination: A Test of Three 
Explanations of Political Participation. Am. Pol. Sci. R., 67 
(Dec. 1973): 1288-306. [8843] 


SALAMON, LESTER M., and VAN EVERA, STEPHEN. Fear 
Revisited: Rejoinder to “Comment” by Sam Kernell. Am. 
Pol. Sci. R., 67 (Dec. 1973): 1319-26. [8844] 


SATTERTHWAITE, ANN. A New Meaning for Landscape. 
Hist. Preservation, 25 (July-Sept. 1973): 4-9. [8845] 


SAUNDERS, DAVIS L. Changing Concepts of Vocation in 
Southern Baptist Foreign Missions, 1845-1973. Baptist 
Hist. Heritage, 8 (Oct. 1973): 213-19. u) 


Recently Published Articles 


SCHULMAN, STEVEN A. The Lumber Industry of the Upper 
Cumberland River Valley. Tenn. Hist. Q., 32 (Fall 1973): 


255-64. [8847] 


SHANKMAN, ARNOLD. Atlanta Jewry— 1900-1930. Am. 
Jewish Arch., 25 (Nov. 1973): 131-55. [8848] 


SHERMAN, JOAN R. Daniel Webster Davis: A Black 
Virginia Poet in the Age of Accommodation. Va. Mag. 
Hist. Biog., 81 (Oct. 1973): 457-78. [8849] 


Ship Registers in the South Carolina Archives 1734-1780 
[with introd. by Nicholas Olsberg]. S.C. Hist. Mag., 74 (Oct. 
1973): 189-279. [8850] ; 


SHOFNER, JERRELL H. A New Jersey Carpetbagger in - 
Reconstruction Florida. Fla. Hist. Q., 52 (Jan. 1974): 
286-93. [8851] 


SIMMS, L. MOODY, JR. John Jordan: Builder and 
Entrepreneur. Va. Cavalcade, 23 (Summer 1973): 18-29. 
[8852] 


SIMMS, L. MOODY, JR. Edward Caledon Bruce: Virginia 
Artist and Writer. Va. Cavalcade, 23 (Winter 1974): 
30-37. [8853] 

SIMPSON, WILLIAM S., JR. A Comparison of the Libraries of 
Seven Colonial Virginians, 1754-1789. J. Lib. Hist., 9 
Qan. 1972): 54-65. [8854] 

SIMPSON, WILLIAM S., JR. Dabney Carr: Portrait of a 
Colonial Patriot. Va. Cavalcade, 23 (Winter 1974): 5-13. 


[8855] 


SKELTON, LYNDA WORLEY. The Importing and Exporting 
Company of South Carolina (1862-1876). S.C. Hist, Mag., 
75 (Jan. 1974): 24-32. [8856] 

A Sketchbook Through the South. Civil War Times Illus., 
12 (Nov. 1973): 22-27. [8857] 


SLADE, THOMAS M. Bringing Back George Carter's 
Oatlands, Hist. Preservation, 25 (Oct.-Dec. 1973): 32-37. 
[8858] 


SPALDING, THOMAS, C.F.X. (ed.). Some Early Letters of 


. Martin John Spalding. Filson Club Hist. Q., 47 (Oct. 


1973): 333-42. [8859] 


SPRAGUE, STUART SEELY, Kentucky and the Navigation of 
the Mississippi: The Climactic Years 1793-1795. Regist. 
Ky. Hist. Soc., 71 (Oct. 1973): 364-92. [8860] 


STANABACK, RICHARD J. Postal Operations in Territorial 
Florida, 1821-1845. Fla. Hist. Q., 52 (Oct. 1973): 
157-74. [8861] 


STOESEN, ALEXANDER R. Road From Receivership: Claude 
Pepper, The Dupont Trust, and the Florida East Coast 
Railway. Fla. Hist. Q., 52 (Oct. 1973): 132-56. 

[8862] 


SULLIVAN, DAVID K. Behind Prison Walls: The Operation 
of the District Penitentiary, 1831-1862. Rec. Columbia 
Hist. Soc. of Wash., D.C. 1971-1972, 48 (1973): 243-66. 
[8863] 


TERRELL, I. L. Courthouses of Rockingham County. Va. 
Cavalcade, 23 (Autumn 1973): 42-47. [8864] 


TROTTER, MARGRET G. A Glimpse of Charleston in the 
189os from a Contemporary Diary. W. Va. Hist., 35 (Jan. 
1974): 13144. [8865] 

TURNER, ALVIN O. Financial Relations Between the United 
States and the Cherokee Nation, 1830-1870. J. West, 12 
(July 1973): 372-85. [8866] ` 


United States 


WAKELYN, JON L. The Changing Loyalities of James Henry 
Hammond: A Reconsideration. S.C. Hist. Mag., 75 (Jan. 


1974): 1-13. [8867] 


WALTON, JOHN. The Men of Losantiville. Filson Club Hist. 
Q., 47 (Oct. 1973): 309-22. [8868] 


WARING, JOSEPH IOOR (ed.). The Diary of William G. 
Hinson During the War of Secession, April 6th 1864 [pt. 1]. 
S.C. Hist. Mag., 75 (Jan. 1974): 14-23. [8869] 


WATSON, ALAN D. Henry McCulloh: Royal Commissioner 
in South Carolina. S.C. Hist. Mag., 75 (Jan. 1974): 
33-48. [8870] 


WAX, DAROLD D. Preferences for Slaves in Colonial 
America. J. Negro Hist., 58 (Oct. 1973): 371-401. [8871] 


WEATHERS, WILLIE T. Judith W. McGuire: A Lady of 
Virginia. Va. Mag. Hist. Biog., 82 (Jan. 1974): 100-13. 
[8872] 


WEISBERGER, BERNARD A. The Carpetbagger: A Tale of 
Reconstruction. Am. Heritage, 25 (Dec. 1973): 70-77. 
[8873] 


WELLS, CAROL. Where Is Saint Denis Buried? [note]. La. 
Stud., 12 (Spring 1973): 391-95. [8874] 


WHITE, DAVID H. The Forbes Company in Spanish Florida, 
1801-1806. Fla. Hist. Q., 52 (Jan. 1974): 274-85. [8875] 
x 


WHITTEN, DAVID O. Sugar Slavery: A Profitability Model 
for Slave Investments in the Antebellum Louisiana Sugar 
Industry. La. Stud., 12 (Summer 1973): 423-42. [8876] 


WILEY, BELL I. Women of the Lost Cause. Am. Hist. Illus., 
8 (Dec. 1973): 11-23. [8877] 


WILLIAMS, GARY L. Lincoln's Neutral Allies: The Case of 
the Kentucky Unionists. S. Atl. Q., 73 (Winter 1974): 
70-84. [8878] 


WILLIAMS, MATHILDE D. Georgetown: The Twentieth 
Century, A Continuing Battle. Rec. Columbia Hit. Soc. of 
Wash., D.C. 1971-1972, 48 (1973): 783-96. [8879] 


WILLIAMS, MELVIN R. A Blueprint for Change: The Black 
Community in Washington, D.C., 1860-1870. Rec. 
Columbia Hist, Soc. of Wash., D.C. 1971-1972, 48 (1973): 
359-93. [8880] 


Wilmington Towh .Book— Original and Published 
Editions. Carolina Gomments, 21 (Nov. 1973): 109. 
[8881] 


WILSON, RICHARD L. Sam Jones: An Apostle of the New 
South. Ga. Hist. Q., 57 (Winter 1973): 459-74. [8882] 


WILTSHIRE, SUSAN FORD. Sam Houston and the Iliad. Tenn. 
Hist. Q., 32 (Fall 1973): 249-54. [8883] 


WOLFE, MARGARET RIPLEY. The Border Service of the 
Tennessee National Guard, 1916-1917. Tenn. Hist. Q., 32 
(Winter 1973): 374-88. [8884] 


woop, w. K. The Georgia Railroad and Banking 
Company. Ga. Hist. Q., 57 (Winter 1973): 544-61. [8885] 


UNITED STATES: 
MIDWEST-OLD NORTHWEST 


Andrew Jackson Turner—His Son Dimmed His Fame. 
Wis. Then and Now, 20 (Jan. 1974): 4-5. [8886] 


BAILY, MARILYN. From Cincinnati, Ohio to Wilberforce, 
Canada: A Note on Antebellum Colonization. J. Negro 
Hist., 58 (Oct. 1973): 427-40. [8888] 
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BARCLAY, MORGAN J. Images of Toledo's German 
Community 1850-1890. N. W. Okio Q., 45 (Fall 1973): 
133-43. [8889] 


BECHERER, LOU ANN. St. Clair's Historical Society. Il. 
Hist., 27 (Dec. 1973): 57-58. [8890] 


BLICK, BORIS, and GRANT, H. ROGER. French Icarians in St. 
Louis. Bull. Mo. Hist. Soc., 30 (Oct. 1973): 3-28. [8891] 


BORIT, G. s. A New Lincoln Text: An Opinion on an 
Illinois Tax. Lincoln Herald, 75 (Winter 1973): 152-57. 


[8892] 


BOXERMAN, BURTON A. Acolph Joachim Sabath in 
Congress: The Early Years, 1907-1932. J. Ill. State Hist. 
Soc., 66 (Autumn 1973): 327-40. [8893] 


BOXERMAN, BURTON A. Adolph Joachim Sabath in 
Congress: The Roosevelt and Truman Years. J. Ill. State 
Hist. Soc., 66 (Winter 1973): 428-43. [8894] 


BRIDGES, ROGER D. (compil.). Illinois Manuscript and 
Archival Collections: A Checklist of Published Guides. J. 
Ill. State Hist. Soc., 66 (Winter 1973): 412-27. [8895] 


BROWMAN, DAVID L. Thornhill: The Governor Frederick 
Bates Estate. Bull. Mo. Hist. Soc., 30 (Jan. 1974): 
89-100. [8896] 


BROWNLEE, RICHARD S.; GOODRICH, JAMES W.; and DAINS, 
MARY K. The State Historical Society of Missouri, 
1898-1973: A Brief History. Mo. Hist. R., 68 (Oct. 1973): 
1-27. [8897] 

The Contemporary Artists Exhibition. Mo. Hist. R., 68 
(Oct. 1973): 28-54. [8898] 


CROCKER, HELEN BARTTER. J. Proctor Knott's Education in 
Missouri Politics, 1850-1862. Bul. Mo. Hist. Soc., 30 


(Jan. 1974): 101-16. [8899] 


CRONON, E. DAVID. Father Marquette Goes to Washington: 
The Marquette Statue Controversy. Wis. Mag. Hist., 56 


‚ (Summer 1973): 266-83. [8900] 


DAVENPORT, F. GARVIN. The Sanitation Revolution in 
Illinois, 1870-1900. J. Ill. State Hist. Soc., 66 (Autumn 
1973): 306-26. [8901] 

DAY, JUDY, and KEDRO, M. JAMES. Free Blacks In St. Louis: 
Antebellum Conditions, Emancipation, And The Postwar 
Era. Bull. Mo. Hist. Soc., 30 (Jan. 1974): 117-35. 

[8902] 

DOEPKE, DALE K. The Western Examiner: A Chronicle of 
Atheism in the West. Bull. Mo. Hist. Soc., 30 (Oct. 1973): 
29-43. [8903] 

EVENSON, EDWARD B. The Ice-Foot Complex: Its 
Morphology, Classification, Mode of Formation, and 


Importance as a Sediment Transporting Agent. Mich. 
Academician, 6 (Summer 1973): 23-57. [8904] 


Famous Wisconsin Women: Carrie Jacobs-Bond Rose 
Above Adversity. Wis. Then and Now, 20 (Oct. 1973): 


7-8. [8905] 


Farmers’ Markets Still Survive in Many Communities in 
the State. Wis. Then and Now, 20 (Oct. 1973): 2-3. 


[8996] 

FELDMAN, BILL. That Northern Boundary. Jil. Hist., 27 
(Nov. 1973): 35-36. [8907] 

FOLGER, FRED J., IHI. Historic Sites and Markers of Lucas 


County: Lucas County Courthouse Square. N. W. Ohio 
Q., 45 (Fall 1973): 123-32. [8908] 
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Fourierite Experiment at Ceresco Was a Success in Its 
Failure. Wis. Then and Now, 20 (Oct. 1973): 5-6. [8909] 


GATHERUM, PATRICIA B. (compil.). Checklist of Major 
Research-in-Progress and Completed Masters and Doctors 
Degrees on Topics Relating to Ohio. Ohio Hist., 82 
(Winter-Spring 1973): 105-13. [8910] 


GIFFIN, WILLIAM. Black Insurgency in the Republican Party 
of Ohio, 1920-1932. Ohio Hist., 82 (Winter-Spring 1973): 
25-45. [8911] 

GILBERT, ABBY L. Thomas Ewing, Sr.: 
a National Bank. Ohio Hist., 82 (Winter-Spring 1973): 
5-24. [8912] 

GOETSCH, C. CARNAHAN. The Immigrant and America: 
Assimilation of a German Family, Part II. An. Iowa, 42 
(Fall 1973): 114-25. [8913] . 

GRANT, H. ROGER. The Society of Bethel: A Visitor's 
Account. Mo. Hist. R., 68 (Jan. 1974): 223-31. [8914] 


HARRIS, MICHAEL H. Books Stocked by Six Indiana General 
Stores, 1800-1850. J. Lib. Hist., 9 (Jan. 1974): 66-72. 
[89:5] 


HEIDRICH, ROBERT W. “A Village in a Park''— Riverside, 
Illinois. Hist. Preservation, 25 (Apr.- June 1973): 29-33. 
18916) 

HOLZHUETER, JOHN O. Chief Buffalo and Other Wisconsin- 
Related Art in the National Capitol. Wis. Mag. Hist., 56 
(Summer 1973): 284-89. [891 7] 


HOPKINS, VIVIAN C. (ed.). Diary of an Iowa Farm Girl: 
Josephine Edith Brown, 1892-1901. An. Iowa, 42 (Fall 


1973): 126-46. [8918] 

eee PAUL E. The Iowa State Psychopathic Hospital 
Bars one). Palimpsest, 54 (Nov. -Dec. 1973): 11-27. 
[8919] 

James Wolcott and His Ancestors. N. W. Ohio Q., 45 (Fall 
1973): 111-16. [8920] 


KENNEDY, J. P. Frederick W. Niedermeyer: A Missouri 
Aviator. Mo. Hist. R., 67 (July 1973): 548-75. [8921] 


KUSMER, KENNETH L. The Functions of Organized Charity . 
in the Progressive Era: Chicago as a Case Study. J. Am. 
Hist., 60 (Dec. 1973): 657-78. [8922] 


LANG, WILLIAM C. Laying the Foundations of the Iowa State 
Normal School. An. Lowa, 42 (Fall 1973): 147-59. [8923] 


LEONARD, HENRY B. The Immigrants’ Protective League of 
Chicago, 1908-1921. J. Ill. State Hist. Soc., 66 (Autumn 


1973): 271-301. [8924] 
LINDSEY, DAVID. The Founding of Chicago. Am. Hist. 
Illus., 8 (Dec. 1973): 24-33. [8925] 


Manuscript Collection Acquisitions 1967-1971. 
Manuscripts Chicago Hist. Soc. Lib., 1 (1973):- 

[8926] 

Materials on Local History. ZU. Hist., 27 (Dec. 1973): 71. 
[8927] 

MEYER, DOUGLAS K. Illinois Settlement Patterns 
1800-1850. IIl. Hist., 27 (Nov. 1973): 27-39. 

[8928] 

MILLER, S. J. Peter Richard Kenrick, Bishop and 


Archbishop of St. Louis 1806-1896. Rec. Am. Cath. Hist. 
Soc. Philadelphia, 84 (Mar., June, Sept. 1973): 3-163. 


[8929] 


Ohio's Advocate for ` 


Recently Published Articles 


Minnesota Trade Cards. Minn. Hist., 43 (Fall 1973): 
270-74. [8930] 

MORMINO, GARY ROSS. Over Here: St. Louis Italo- 
Americans and the First World War. Bull. Mo. Hist. Soc., 
30 (Oct. 1973): 44-53. [8931] 


MURPHY, JAMES L. Ohio's Other Serpent Mound. Pop. 
Archaeol., 3 (Jan. 1974): 41-46. [8932] 


NORTRUP, JACK. Illinois Commentary: College Letters of 
Samuel Willard. J. Ill. State Hist. Soc., 66 (Winter 1973): 


444-54. [8933] 


NUMBERS, RONALD L. The Making of an Eclectic Physician: 
Joseph M. McElhinney and the Eclectic Medical Institute 
of Cincinnati. Bull. Hist. Medicine, 47 (Mar.-Apr. 1973): 


155-66. [8934] 


OAKES, DEAN. The First First National Bank. Palimpsest, 4 
(Nov.-Dec. 1973): 28-30. [8935] 


OSTERGREN, ROBERT C. Cultural Homogeneity and 
Population Stability Among Swedish Immigrants in 
Chisago County. Minn. Hıst., 43 (Fall 1973): 255-69. 
[8936] 


PHIFER, LOUISA JANE. Letters from an Illinois Farm 
1864-1865 [introd. and notes by Carol Benson Pye]. J. Ill. 
State Hist. Soc., 66 (Winter 1973): 387-403. [8937] 


PIEHL, CHARLES K. The Race of Improvement: Springfield 
Society, 1865-1881. Mo. Hist. R., 67 (July 1973): 
484-521. [8938] 


PIENKOS, DONALD. Dimensions of Ethnicity: A Preliminary 
Report on the Milwaukee Polish American Population. 
Polish Am. Stud., 30 (Spring 1973): 5-19. [8939] 


RAICHE, STEPHEN J. Soulard: An Ethnic Neighborhood, 
Past and Present. Hist. Preservation, 25 (July-Sept. 1973): 


37-41. [8940] 


RENNER, RICHARD WILSON. Ye Kort Martial: A Tale of 
Chicago Politics, Theatre, Journalism, and Militia. J. ZU. 
State Hist. Soc., 66 (Winter 1973): 376-86. [8941] 


ROMANOFSKY, PETER. ‘The Public Is Aroused”: The 
Missouri Children's Code Commission 1915-1919. Mo. 
Hist. R., 68 (Jan. 1974): 204-22. [8942] 


SAMPSON, FRANCIS A. Glimpses of Old Missouri By 
Explorers and Travelers. Mo. Hist. R., 68 (Oct. 1973): 
74-93. [8943] 


Scheduled for Departure: Cincinnati Union Terminal. 
Hist. Preservation, 25 (July-Sept. 1973): 26-29. [8944] 


SCHNEIDER, JOHN C. Riot and Reaction in St. Louis 
1854-1856. Mo. Hist. R., 68 (Jan. 1974): 171-85. [8945] 


SHANKMAN, ARNOLD. Soldier Votes and Clement L. 
Vallandigham in the 1863 Ohio Gubernatorial Election. 
Ohio Hist., 82 (Winter-Spring 1973): 88-104. [8946] 


SHEINKOPF, KENNETH G.; ATKIN, CHARLES K.; ahd BOWEN, 
LAWRENCE. How Political Party Workers Respond to 
Political Advertising. Journalism Q., 5o (Summer 1973): 


334-39- [8947] 

SPENCE, PAUL D. Manuscript Acquisitions. J. Ill. State Hist. 
Soc., 66 (Winter 1973): 460-64. [8948] 

STEVENS, WALTER B. The Missouri Tavern. Mo. Hist. R., 
68 (Oct. 1973): 94-130. [8949] 


STONE, LYLE M. Fort Michilimackinac and public 
archaeology. Pop. Archaeol., 2 (Aug. 1973): 50-58. [8950] 


United States 


THOMPSON, NEIL B. A Half Century of Capital Conflict: 
How St. Paul Kept the Seat of Government. Minn. Hist., 


43 (Fall 1973): 239-54- [8951] 


TUTT, JEFF. A Governor's Memorial Park. Ill. Hist., 27 
(Dec. 1973): 55-56. [8952] 


VINCE, THOMAS L. The Legacy of Burton E. Stevenson. /. 
Lib. Hist., 9 (Jan. 1974): 73-82. [8953] 

Warren Chase—An Activist Pioneer on the Frontiers of 
Thought. Wis. Then and Now, 20 (Oct. 1973): 4-5. 
[8954] 


WHITE, MARY L. Marv White: Autobiography of an Ohio 
First Lady. Ohio Hist., 82 (Winter-Spring 1973): 63-87. 
[8955] 


WILSON, RICHARD GUY. Old West Side. Hist. Preservation, 
25 (July-Sept. 1973): 16-21. [8956] 


WINDHAUSER, JOHN W. Content Patterns of Editorials in 
Ohio Metropolitan Dailies. Journalism Q., 5o (Autumn 
1973): 562-67. [8957] 


WOLEBEN, JENNIFER. Chicago's Attic. Jil. Hist., 27 (Dec. 
1973): 53-55- [8958] 

YERIC, JERRY L. County Chairmen's Role Perceptions: A 
Test of Political Regionalism. Rocky Mt. Soc. Sci. J., 11 
(Jan. 1974): 71-80. [8959] 


ZOCHERT, DONALD. Research Projects in Illinois History. J. 
Ill. State Hist. Soc., 66 (Winter 1973): 404-11. [8960] 


UNITED STATES: SOUTHWEST 


BOYETT, GENE W. (ed.). A Letter from Archibald Yell to 
Henry A. Wise, July 12, 1841. Ark. Hist. Q.. 32 (Winter 
1973): 337-41. [8961] 


BRODHEAD, MICHAEL J. Elliott Coues and the Apaches. /. 
Ariz. Hist., 14 (Summer 1973): 87-94. [8962] . 


BROZEK, ANDRZEJ. The Roots of Polish Migration to 
Texas. Polish Am. Stud., 30 (Spring 1973): 20-35. [8963] 


BRUSTER, BILL. J. C. Stalcup: Father of Baptist General 
Convention of Oklahoma. Baptist Hist. Heritage, 8 (Oct. 
1973): 208-12. [8964] 


BURBANK, GARIN. The Disruption and Decline of the 
Oklahoma Socialist Party. J. Am. Stud., 7 (Aug. 1973): 


133-52. [8965] 


BURK, JERRY L. Oklahoma Seminole Indians: Origin, 
History, and Pan-Indianism. Chron. Okla., 51 (Summer 
1973): 211-23. [8956] 


CABLER, MARIE DURHAM. Unsung Hero, A Biography of 
fece John Durham. Texana, 10 (no. 2, 1972): 177-87. 
[8967 ' ; 


CARRIKER, ROBERT C. Mercenary Heroes: The Scouting 
Detachment of the Indian Territory Expedition 
1874-1875. Chron. Okla., 51 (Fall 1973): 509-24. 

[8968] 


CARUSO, SAMUEL T. After Pearl Harbor: Arizona’s 
Response to the Gila River Relocation Center. /. Ariz. 
Hist., 14 (Winter 1973): 335-46. [8969] 

CONNER, RUTH. Charlie Sam and the Sojourners, J. Ariz. 
Hist., 14 (Winter 1973): 303-16. [8970] 


COOK, CHARLES A. The Hunter Claim: A Colossal Land 
Scheme in the Papaguería. Ariz. West, 15 (Autumn 1973): 
213-44. [8971] 
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DOERNER, RITA. Sinew Riley, Apache Scout. J. Ariz. Hist., 
14 (Winter 1973): 271-80. [8972] 


DUTY, TONY E. Champ D'Asile. Texana, 10 (no. 2, 1972): 
87-103. [8973] 


FARLEY, GLORIA. The Oklahoma Runestones Are 
Authentic. Pop. Archaeol., 2 (Aug. 1973): 4-15. [8974] 


FREEMAN, MARTHA DOTY. New Mexico in the Nineteenth 
Century: The Creation of an Artistic Tradition. N.M. 
Hist. R., 49 (Jan. 1974): 5-26. [8975] 


GOLDBERG, RICHARD B. Michael Wormser, Capitalist. Arn. 
Jewish Arch., 25 (Nov. 1973): 161-206. [8976] 


GREENWOOD, N. H. Sol Barth: A Jewish Settler on the 
Arizona Frontier. J. Ariz. Hist., 14 (Winter 1973): 
363-78. [8977] 

HALL, KERMIT L. New Light on an Old Enigma: Sam 
Houston and the Grand Saline. Chron. Okla., 51 (Fall 
1973): 335-42. [8978] 


HOFFMAN, ABRAHAM. The Ardmore Tragedy: Local 
History on an International Level. Chron. Okla., 51 


(Summer 1973): 185-94. [8979] 


HUTCHINSON, C. ALAN. General José Figueroa's Career in 
Mexico, 1792-1832. N.M. Hist. R., 48 (Oct. 1973): 
277-98. [8980] 


An Ill-Fated Expedition: The Experiences of Colonel 
Warner Lewis [introd. by Merle Woods]. Chron. Okla., 51 
(Fall 1973): 280-84. [8981] 


JONES, BRYAN D. Competitiveness, Role Orientations, and 
Legislative Responsiveness. J. Pol., 35 (Nov. 1973): 
924-47. [8982] 

LITTLEFIELD, DANIEL F., JR. The Salt Industry in Arkansas 
Territory, 1819-1836. Ark. Hist. Q., 32 (Winter 1973): 
312-36. [8983] 

LUCAS, ROBERT C. Homesteading the Strip [told to Lucille 
Gilstrap]. Chron. Okla., 51 (Fall 1973): 285-304. [8984] 


MCCARTY, KIERAN, O.F.M. (ed. and tr.). Trini Verdin and 
the “Truth” of History. J. Ariz. Hist., 14 (Summer 1973): 


149-64. [8985] 
MCCLENGHAN, JACK SEAN. Effect of Endorsements In T'exas 


Local Elections. Journalism Q., 50 (Summer 1973): 
363-66. [8986] 


MCLEAN, MALCOLM D. The Significance of San Jacinto Day 
in Texas. Texana, 10 (no. 2, 1972): 104-15. 

[8987] 

METZGAR, JOSEPH V. The Ethnic Sensitivity of Spanish New 
Mexicans: A Survey and Analysis. N. M. Hist. R., 49 (Jan. 
1974): 49-73. [8988] 


MILLER, THOMAS LLOYD. Mexican Texans in the Texas 
Revolution. J. Mex. Am. Hist., 5 (1973): 105-30. [8989] 


MOSELEY, EDWARD H. The Texas Threat, 1855-1860. J. 
Mex. Am. Hist., 3 (1973): 89-104. [8990] 


MULLER, CAROL ANN. Nigger Ben McLendon and His Lost 
Gold Mine. J. Ariz. Hist., 14 (Winter 1973): 379-84. 
[8991] 

NICHOLS, IRBY C., and NICHOLS, MARGARET 1. Lillian 
Gunter: Texas County Legislation 1914-1919. J. Lib. 
Hist., 8 (Jan. 1973): 11-17. [8992] 


PARK, HUGH. James Harris Atkinson, 1888-1973. Ark. 
Hist. Q., 32 (Winter 1973): 370-80. [8993] 
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PARKER, MARY ANN. The Elusive Meridian. Chron. Okla., 
51 (Summer 1973): 150-58. [8994] 


President Sam Houston's First Inaugural Address [doc.]. 
Texana, 10 (no. 2, 1972): 188-91. [8995] 


RICHTER, WILLIAM L, “We Must Rubb Out And Begin 
Anew”: The Army and the Republican Party in Texas 
Reconstruction, 1867-1870. Civil War Hist., 19 (Dec. 


1973): 334-52. [9996] 


ROBERSON, JERE W. Edward P. McCabe and the Langston 
Experiment. Chron. Okla., 51 (Fall 1973): 343-55. [8997] 


ROBERTS, SHIRLEY J. Minority-Group Poverty in Phoen:x: 
A Socio-Economic Survey. J. Ariz. Hist., 14 (Winter 


1973): 347-62. [8998] 


Sam Houston’s Speech at Independence, Texas, May 10, 
1861 [doc.]. Texana, 10 (no. 2, 1972): 191-95. [8999] 


SATO, SUSIE. Before Pearl Harbor: Early Japanese Settlers 
in Arizona. J. Ariz. Hist., 14 (Winter 1973): 317-34. 
[9000] ` 

SEWELL, ERNESTINE P. The Real Anabasis of Captain 
Robson: Pioneer Editor and Town Builder. Chron. Okla., 
51 (Summer 1973): 177-94. [9001] 

SKAGGS, JIMMY M. To Build a Barony: Colonel Robert D 
Hunter. Ariz. West, 15 (Autumn 1973): 245-56. [9002] 


SMITH, BRIAN LEE. 'Theodore Roosevelt Visits Oklahoma. 
Chron. Okla., 51 (Fall 1973): 263-79. [9003] 


STARNES, GARY B. Juan De Ugalde and the Coahuila-Texas 
Frontier. Texana, 10 (no. 2, 1972): 116-28. [9004] 


STEINMEYER, GEORGE. À History of the Oklahoma Gas and 
Electric Company to the Year 1904. Chron. Okla., 51 
(Summer 1973): 195-210. [soos]. 


STEVENS, JOHN QUITMAN, JR. Autobiographical Episode: A. 
Boyhood on the South Texas Range Prague Ranch, 
1907-1913. Texana, 10 (no. 2, 1972): 150-76. [9006] 


SUNSERI, ALVIN R. Agricultural Techniques in New Mexico 
at the Time of the Anglo-American Conquest. Agric. Hist., 


47 (Oct. 1973): 329-37. [9007] 

SUNSERI, ALVIN R. Anglo Attitudes toward Hispanos, 
1846-1861. J. Mex. Am. Hist., 3 (1973): 76-88. 

[9008] 

TAYLOR, MORRIS F. The Carr-Penrose Expedition: General 
Sheridan’s Winter Campaign, 1868-1869. Chron. Okla., 
51 (Summer 1973): 159-76. [9009] 

TAYLOR, MORRIS F. Stephen W. Dorsey, Speculator- 
Cattleman. N.M. Hist. R., 49 (Jan. 1974): 27-48. 

[9010] 

TEMPLER, OTIS w. Institutional Constraints and Water 


Resources: Water Rights Adjudication in Texas. Rocky 
Mt. Soc. Sci. J., 10 (Oct. 1973): 37-45. [9011] 


THRAPP, DAN L. Juh: An Incredible Indian. S. W. Stud., 39 
(1973): 5-39. [9012] 

TOWNSEND, DAVE H. Oliver Lee. Rio Grande Hist., 1 (Dec. 
1973): 4-7. [9013] 

URBAN, WILLIAM L. The Juvenal Cattle Drive of 1870. 
Kans. Hist. Q., 39 (Summer 1973): 200-05. [9014] 


VIGIL, RALPH H. The Hispanic Heritage and the 
Borderlands. /. San Diego Hist., 19 (Summer 1973): 
32-39. [9015] 


Recently Published Articles 


WILLIAMS, J. ALLEN, JR.; BEESON, PETER G.; and JOHNSON, 
DAVID R. Some Factors Associated with Income among 
Mexican Americans. Soc. Sci. Q., 53 (Mar. 1973): 
710-15. [9016] 

WINSOR, HENRY M. Chickasaw-Choctaw Financial 
Relations with the United States, 1830-1880. /. West, 12 
(July 1973): 356-71. [g017] 


WOOLFCLK, GEORGE RUBLE. The Free Negro and Texas, 
1836-1860. J. Mex. Am. Hist., 3 (1973): 49-75. [9018] 


UNITED STATES: THE GREAT PLAINS 
AND ROCKY MOUNTAIN STATES 


AANEUSEN, ERIK. Kvinné-pionér i den nye verden. Agnes 
M. Wergeland, Norges fogrste kvinne med doktorgraden— 
professor i Wyoming. Nordmannsforbundet, 66 (nos. 8-9; 
10, 1973): 166-69; 194-97. [9019] 

ABBOTT, CARL. Boom State and Boom City: Stages in 
Denver’s Growth. Colo. Mag., 50 (Summer 1973): 
207-30. [9020] 

ALTER, JUDITH MACBAIN. Rufus F. Zogbaum and the 
Frontier West. Mont. Mag. W. Hist., 23 (Autumn 1973): 
42-53. [9021] 

ALTHOFF, PHILLIP. The Political Integration of Mexican- 


Americans and Blacks: A Note on a Deviant Case. Rocky 
Mt. Soc. Sci. J., 10 (Oct. 1973): 79-84. [9022] 


AMMONS, E. M. A Tribute to Thomas F. Dawson. Colo. 
Mag., 50 (Fall 1973): 306-11. [9023] 


ANDERSON, AVIS R. (ed.). Pastor on the Prairie. Mon. x 
Mag. W. Hist., 24 (Winter 1974): 36-54. [9024] 


ARRINGTON, LEONARD J., and LARKIN, MELVIN A. The 
Logan Tabernacle and Temple. Utah Hist. Q., 41 
(Summer 1973): 301-14. [9025] 


BARRY, LOUISE. Fort Aubrey. Kans. Hist. Q., 39 (Summer 
1973): 188-98. [9026] 


BARRY, LOUISE. The Ranch at Cimarron Crossing. Kans. 
Hist. Q., 39 (Autumn 1973): 345-66. [9027] 


BAUM, DALE. The New Day in North Dakota: The 
Nonpartisan League and the Politics of Negative 
Revolution. N.D. Hist., 40 (Spring 1973): 5-19. 

[9028] 

BREWSTER. LYMAN. December, 1900: The Quiet Slaughter. 
Mont. Mag. W. Hist., 24 (Winter 1974): 82-85. 

[9029] 

CAMPBELL, EUGENE E. Brigham Young's Outer Cordon—A 
Reappraisal. Utah Hist. Q., 41 (Summer 1973): 221-53. . 
19030] 


CHADWICK, ROBERT A. Coal: Montana's Prosaic Treasure. 
Mont. Mag. W. Hist., 23 (Autumn 1973): 18-31. [9031] 


DARY, DAVID. The Buffalo in Kansas. Kans. Hist. Q., 39 
(Autumn 1973): 305-44. [9032] 
EHRLICH, DANIEL HENRY. Problems Arising from Shifts of 


the Missouri River on the Eastern Border of Nebraska. 
Nebr. Hist., 54 (Fall 1973): 341-53. [9033] 


FITE, GILBERT c. Western Farmers and the Decline of 
Laissez Faire, 1870-1900. NDQ, 41 (Summer 1973): 
40-53. [9034] 


Footnotes to History: The Goodrich Trail. Ida. 
Yesteryears, 17 (Spring 1973): 26-27. [9035] 


United States 


GAMBONE, JOSEPH G. (ed.). The Forgotten Feminist of 
Kansas: The Papers of Clarina I. H. Nichols, 185 ~1885. 
Kans. Hist. Q., 39 (Autumn 1973): 392-444. [9036] 


GOULDER, W. A. Rocky Bar and Atlanta in 1876. Ida. 
Yesteryears, 17 (Spring 1973): 12-25. [9037] 

GREGORY, ANNADORA F. The Reverend Harmon Bross and 
Nebraska Congregationalism, 1873-1928. Nebr. Hist., 54 
(Fall 1973): 445-74- [9038] 


GREINER, JEAN M. An Early Colorado Gondola. Colo. 
Mag., 50 (Summer 1973): 197-206. [9039] 


HART, STEPHEN H. À Humanist of the Deepest and Widest 
Tradition. Colo. Mag., 5o (Summer 1973): 183-95. 

[9040] 

HAUG, CHARLES JAMES. The Industrial Workers of the 
World in North Dakota, 1918-1925. ND Q, 41 (Summer 
1973): 5-19. [9041] 
HUDSON, JOHN. Two Dakota Homestead Frontiers. An. 
Assoc. Am. Geographers, 63 (Dec. 1973): 442-62. [9042] 


JOHNSON, DOROTHY M. Number Please! True Confessions 
of a Teen-Aged “Central.” Mont. Mag. W. Hist., 23 
(Autumn 1973): 54-60. [9043] 


KOLLMORGEN, WALTER, and KOLLMORGEN, JOHANNA. 
Landscape Meteorology in the Plains Area. An. Assoc. Am. 


Geographers, 63 (Dec. 1973): 424-41. [9044] 


MARTINSON, HENRY R. Homesteading Episodes. N.D. Hist., 
40 (Spring 1973): 20-33. [9045] 
PAPANIKOLAS, HELEN Z. Unionism, Communism, and the 


Great Depression: The Carbon County Coal Strike of 
1933. Utah Hist. Q., 41 (Summer 1973): 254-300. 


[9046] : 

PRITCHETT, LULITA C. (ed.). James H. Crawford's Winter 

: in Burns Hole, 1880. Colo. Mag., 50 (Summer 1973): 
231-46. [9047] 

RAMOS, REYES. A Case in Point: An Ethnomethodological 

Study of a Poor Mexican American Family. Soc. Sci. Q., 53 

(Mar. 1973): 905-19. [9048] : 

SEYMOUR, MARGARET R. The University of Nebraska School 

of Music, 1876-1894. Nebr. Hist., 54 (Fall 1973): 

399-418. [9049] 


SMITH, DUANE A. The Kansas Days of Horace Tabor. Kans. 
Hist. Q., 39 (Autumn 1973): 367-78. [9050] 

SPENCE, CLARK C. Beggars to Washington .. . Montana’s 
Territorial Delegates. Mont. Mag. W. Hist., 24 (Winter 
1974): 2-13. [9051] l 

STOREY, BRIT ALLAN (compil.). An Annotated Bibliography 
of State Historical Society Publications. Colo. Mag., 50 
(Fali 1973): 333-65. [9052] 

UNDERHILL, LONNIE E., and LITTLEFIELD, DANIEL F., JR. 
(eds.). The Cheyenne “Outbreak” of 1897 as Reported by 
Hamlin Garland. Ariz. West, 15 (Autumn 1973): 257-74. 
[9053] 


UNRAU, WILLIAM E. The Depopulation of the Dheghia- 
Siouan Kansa Prior to Removal. N.M. Hist. R., 48 (Oct. 
1973): 313-28. [9054] 


VANDENBUSCHE, DUANE. Man against the Black Canyon. 
Colo. Mag., so (Spring 1973): 117-41. [9055] 


WELLS, RONALD A. Migration and the Image of Nebraska in 
England. Nebr. Hist., 54 (Fall 1973): 475-91. [9056] 
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WYMAN, MARK. Frontier Journalism. Ida. Yesteryears, 17 
(Spring 1973): 30-36. [9057] : 

ZABEL, ORVILLE H. Community Development: Another 
Look at the Elkhorn Valley. Nebr. Hist., 54 (Fall 1973): 
383-98. [9058] 4 


UNITED STATES: PACIFIC COAST STATES 


ANGEL, MARC D. The Sephardic Theater of Seattle. Am. 
Jewish Arch., 25 (Nov. 1973): 156-60. [9059] 


BARRY, MARY J. Captain Joseph Bernard—Arctic Trader. 
Alas. J., 3 (Autumn 1973): 246-51. [9050] 


BLACKFORD, MANSEL G. Banking and Bank Legislation in 
California, 1890-1915. Bus. Hist. R., 47 (Winter 1973): 


482-507. [9061] 


BULLOCK, PAUL. "Rabbits and Radicals” Richard Nixon's 
1946 Campaign Against Jerry Voorhis. S. Calif. Q., 55 
(Fall 1973): 319-59. [9062] 


GAMPBELL, JOHN. Selected Aspects of the Interindustry 
Structure of the State of Washington, 1967. Ec. Geog., 50 


(Jan. 1974): 35-46. [9063] 

CARRICO, RICHARD L. The Identification of Two Burials at 
the San Diego Presidio. J. San Diego Hist., 19 (Fall 1973): ` 
51-55. [9064] 

CLARK, NEIL M. Ships North to Alaska’s Coast. Mont. Mag. 
W. Hist., 23 (Autumn 1973): 32-41. [9065] 


COLLEY, CHARLES C. First Commercial Date Palm 
Experimentation in California, 1882-1900. S. Calif. Q., 55 


(Fall 1973): 253-60. [9066] 


CORNING, HOWARD MCKINLEY. The Prose and The Poetry of 
It. Ore. Hist. Q., 74 (Sept. 1973): 244-67. 
[9067] 


DAVIS, w. N., JR. Research Uses af County Court Records, 
1850-1879: And Incidental Intimate Glimpses of 
California Life and Society, Part II. Calif. Hist. Q., 52 
(Winter 1973): 338-65. [9068] 


- DAWS, GAVAN. Hawaii: Guarding the “Islands of the 


King.” Hist. Preservation, 25 (Apr.- June 1973): 4-9. + 
[9069] 


` Death Valley [A Photographic Essay by Daniel Kramer]. 


Am. Heritage, 24 (Oct. 1973): 24-41. [9070] 


DIERDORFF, JOHN. Backstage with Frank Branch Riley, 
Regional Troubadour. Ore. Hist. Q., 74 (Sept. 1973): 


197-243. [9071]. 

EGAN, CLIFFORD L. (ed.). Joel Barlow's Suggestion to 
Rename the Columbia. Ore. Hist. Q., 74 (Sept. 1973): 
268-70. [9072] 

GARCIA, MARIO T. A Chicano Perspective on San Diego 
History. J. San Diego Hist., 18 (Fall-1972): 14-21. 
[9073] 

GASTIL, RAYMOND D. The Pacific Northwest as a Cultural 
Region: A Symposium. Pac. N. W. Q., 64 (Oct. 1973): 
147-62. [9074] 


GAY, JAMES THOMAS. Henry W. Elliott: Crusading 
Conservationist. Alas. J., 3 (Autumn 1973): 211-16. 


[9075] 


GLUSHANKOV, I. V.; SADOUSKI, MARY (tr.); and PIERCE, 
RICHARD A. (tr.). The Aleutian expedition of Krenitsyn and 
Levashov. Alas. J., 3 (Autumn 1973): 204-10. [9076] 
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GRASSMAN, CURTIS E. Prologue to California Reform: The 
Democratic Impulse, 1886-1898. Pac. Hist. R., 42 (Nov. 


1973): 518-36. [9077] 
GREEN, FRANK L. The Mason Free Public Library. J. Lib. 
Hist., 8 (Jan. 1973): 42-43. [9078] 


HARBOTTLE, JEANNE. Clyde Wann, Father of Yukon 
Aviation. Alas. J., 3 (Autumn 1973): 237-45. [9079] 


HARGRAVES, DARROLLR. William D. Engles, Artist. Alas. 
J., 3 (Summer 1973): 161-67. [9080] 


HAVIGHURST, WALTER. The Way to Alaska. Am. Heritage, 
25 (Feb. 1974): 32-36. [9081] 

HINCKLEY, TED C. A Proposed Icelandic Colony. Alas. J., 4 
(Winter 1974): 2-9. [9082] 

HUNDLEY, NORRIS. The Politics of Reclamation: 

California, the Federal Government, and the Origins of the 
Boulder Canyon Act—A Second Look. Calif. Hist. Q., 52 
(Winter 1973): 292-325. [9083] : 
HUSBAND, MICHAEL B. William I. Marshall and the Legend 
of Marcus Whitman. Pac. N. W. Q., 64 (Apr. 1973): 

57-69. [9084] 

HUTCHINSON, W. H. The Sierra Flume & Lumber Company 
of California, 1875-1878. Forest Hist., 17 (Oct. 1973): 
14-20. [9085] 

JOHNS, SALLY CAVELL. Viva Los Californios! The Battle of 
San Pasqual. J. San Diego Hist., 19 (Fall 1973): 1-13. 


[9086] 


KELSEY, HARRY. The California Indian Treaty Myth. S. 
Calif. Q., 55 (Fall 1973): 225-38. [9087] 


LEE, LAWRENCE B. William E. Smythe and San Diego, 
1901-1908, J. San Diego Hist., 19 (Winter 1973): 10-24. 
[9088] 


LEIBY, JAMES. State Welfare Administration in California, 
1930-1945. S. Calif. Q., 55 (Fall 1973): 303-18. 

[9089]. 

LINDSAY, DIANA. The Creation of the Anza Borrego Desert 
State Park. J. San Diego Hist., 19 (Fall 1973): 14-26. 
[9090] 

MATHES, W. MICHAEL. The Discoverer of Alta California: 
Joao Rodrigues Cabrilho or Juan Rodriguez Cabrillo? J. 
San Diego Hist., 1g (Summer 1973): 1-8. 

[9091] - 

MCCOLLOM, PAT. Joan Kimura: Contemporary Artist of 
Anchorage. Alas. J., 3 (Autumn 1973): 226-31. 

19092] 

MCCOLLOM, PAT. Artist Machetanz. Alas. J., 4 (Winter 
1974): 32-40. [9093] 


MCGINTY, BRIAN. This Vintage Land. Americana, 1 (Jan. 
1974): 20-24. [9094] 

MINER, WARD L., and MINER, THELMA S. (eds.). Gold 
Prospecting on Cook Inlet in 1896: The Diary of a Failure. 
Pac. N.W. Q., 64 (July 1973): 97-111. 

[9095] 

MORGAN, LAEL. Trade Beads: Alaska’s Native Heirlooms. 
Alas. J., 3 (Autumn 1973): 217-25. 

[9096] 

MORRILL, RICHARD L. Ideal and Reality in 
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